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I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Name. — "  The  town  and  parish  of  Dornoch,"  says  the  writer  ©f 
the  last  Statistical  Account,  "  derive  their  name  from  the  Gaelic 
words  Dorn-Eichj  which  signify  a  horse's  foot  or  hoof, — there  be- 
ing a  current  tradition  to  this  effect: — About  the  year  1259,  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians  having  made  a  descent  on  this  coast,  were 
attacked  by  William,  Thane  or  Earl  of  Sutherland,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  this  town.  Here  the  Danish  general  was 
slain,  and  his  army  beaten,  and  forced  to  retire  to  their  ships, 
which  were  not  far  distant.  The  Earl  of  Sutherland  greatly 
signalized  himself  upon  this  occasion ;  and  appears,  by  his  personal 
valour  and  exertion,  to  have  contributed  very  much  to  determine 
the  fate  of  the  day.  While  he  singled  out  the  Danish  general, 
and  gallantly  fought  his  way  onward,  the  Thane,  being  by  some 
accident  disarmed,  seized  the  leg  of  a  horse  which  lay  on  the  ground, 
and  with  that  despatched  his  adversary.  In  honour  of  this  exploit, 
and  of  the  weapon  with  which  it  was  achieved,  this  place  received 
the  name  of  Dorneich,  or  Dornoch,  as  it  is  now  called.  This  tra- 
dition is  countenanced  by  the  horse-shoe,  which  is  still  retained  in 
the  arms  of  the  burgh." 

Extent  and  Boundaries. — This  parish  extends  in  breadth  9  miles 
from  E.  to  W.  along  the  coast  of  the  Frith  of  Dorntfch ;  and  in 
length  from  S.  to  N.  or  N.  W.  about  15  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Little  Ferry,  which  separates  it  from  the  pa- 
rish of  Golspie ;  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  parishes  of  Ro- 
gart  and  Criech ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Dornoch  Frith,  which 
separates  it  from  the  county  of  Ross. 

The  parish  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  peninsula ;  the  Dor- 
noch Frith,  which  extends  considerably  beyond  it,  bounding  it  on 
the  south,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Little  Ferry  on  the  east,  which 
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runs  up  to  the  Earthen  Mound,  rising  with  a  gradual  inclination 
from  the  sea  to  a  range  of  hills  behind. 

Topographical  Appearances. — There  are  no  high  grounds  in  this 
parish  which  deserve  the  name  of  mountain,  although  the  name  has 
been  given  to  some  of  them,  as  Beintarvie,  &c  There  is  a  ridge 
of  hills  behind  Skibo,  another  behind  Rearchar,  and  a  third  in 
the  vicinity  of  Torboll.  The  ground  on  the  side  of  the  parish 
next  the  sea  is  generally  flat ;  in  some  places  almost  a  destd  level, 
with  the  exception  of  some  sandy  hillocks,  interspersed  here  and 
there,  some  of  which  are  naked,  and  some  half-clad  with  bent  and 
whins,  affording  a  place  of  refuge  for  rabbits. 

There  are  two  valleys,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  straths,  in 
this  parish  :  the  one,  Strath  Cairnaig,  formed  by  the  river  Cair- 
naig.  This  valley  stretches  south  from  Torboll  for  the  space  of 
some  miles.  The  other,  Strati  Achvaich,  is  near  the  source  of 
the^river  Evlix,  and  is  of  no  great  extent 

There  is  a  considerable  stretch  of  sea-coast  in  the  parish,  from  the 
extreme  point  of  the  Meickle  Ferry  on  the  west,  down  the  Dornoch 
Frith,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Ferry  on  the  east, — and  thence  up 
that  estuary  for  some  miles.  The  shore  is  flat  and  sandy,  with  the 
exception  of  ^  few  small  rocks  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  on  the 
shore  of  Embo.  At  the  Little  Ferry,  there  is  an  excellent  harbour, 
where  vessels  may  he  in  great  security,  after  having  got  over  the 
bar  which  runs  across  the  entrance.  Coal  ships  also  drop  anchor 
below  the  town  to  discharge  their  cargoes. 

Meteorology,  fyc. — The  climate  may  be  called  mild  and  healthy,* 
considering  the  northern  latitude.  Snow  seldom  remains  long  on 
the  sea-coast ;  and  for  several  years  there  have  not  been  the  same 
heavy  and  long-continued  falls  of  snow  and  the  same  intense  frosts 
as  in  former  times. 

Among  the  prognostics  of  unfavourable  weather  may  be  noticed 
the  tremendous  noise  that  proceeds  from  the  sand  banks  called 
Gizzing-Briggs,  so  called  from  the  peculiar  sound  they  make. 
These  banks  lie  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  betwixt  the 
northern  side  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch  and  the  coast  of  the  parish 
of  Tarbet,  and  render  the  navigation  up  the  Frith  extremely  dan- 
gerous, especially  to  strangers,  without  the  assistance  of  a  pilot. 
It  is  observed,  also,  that  the  appearances  of  the  Aurora  borealis, 

•  As  a  proof  of  the  mildness  of  our  climate,  pheasants  have  been  recently  intro- 
duced at  Skibo :  they  are  doing  well,  and  are  likely  to  increase.  Walnuts  also  fre- 
quently ripen  in  the  garden  at  Skibo ;  and  a  very  fine  Ilex  tree  growing  there  is  a 
proof  of  the  favourable  climate. 
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which  are  sometimes  very  vivid,  are  commonly  followed  by  cold  and 
stormy  weather. 

The  prevailing  distempers  are  rheumatism,  consumption,  and 
inflammatory  fevers. 

Hydrography. — The  Frith  of  Dornoch  extends  at  least  twenty 
miles  beyond  this  parish.  From  the  Meickle  Ferry  to  the  Little 
Ferry,  the  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,*and  is  found  ex- 
cellent for  bathing  during  the  summer  months. — In  the  hilly  part 
of  the  parish,  there  are  a  few  lakes,  in  which  a  variety  of  trouts 
is  found,  but  generally  small,  and  little  sought  after. — In  this 
parish  there  are  the  rivers  Carnaig  and  Evlix.  The  Carnaig 
takes  its  rise  some  miles  south  of  Torboll,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Fleet  on  the  sands  of  Torboll,  up  to  which  the  tide 
at  one  time  flowed,  till  arrested  by  the  Earthen  Mound.  The 
Evlix  takes  its  rise  about  the  he&d  of  Strath  Achvaich ;  and,  after 
running  about  eight  or  nine  miles,  with  a  considerable  population 
on  each  side  of  it,  and  its  banks  beautifully  wooded  with  natural 
birch  and  alders,  it  empties  itself  into  the  Dornoch  Frith,  not  far 
from  the  Meickle  Ferry.  These  rivers  are  not  large ;  but  during 
winter  thaws,  or  heavy  rains  in  summer,  they  rise  rapidly,  overflow 
their  banks,  and  in  their  progress  sometimes  do  considerable 
damage  to  corn  lands. 

Mineralogy. — Coal  was  found  at  Clashmore  in  this  parish ;  it 
was  submitted  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  inspection,  and  by  him  pro- 
nounced to  be  similar  to  that  of  Brora.  The  seam  is  said  to  tra- 
verse Ross-shire,  find  become  visible  ip  Coigach.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable freestone  quarry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  from 
which  stones  for  building  houses  and  erecting  fences  are  taken. 
There  is  another  on  the  estate  of  Embo ;  and  several  inferior  ones, 
fit  for  fences,  have  recently  been  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the 
parish. 

Zoology. — In  this  parish  are  to  be  found  badgers,  foxes,  otters, 
hares,  rabbits,  roe-deer,  and  occasionally  red-deer ;  also  grouse, 
black  game,  partridges,  &c 

There  is  nothing  in  this  parish  that  deserves  the  name  of  a 
sajmon  fishing.  Abundance  of  excellent  cockles  may  be  found  near 
the  town  when  the  tide  recedes,  and  westward  to  the  Meickle  Fer- 
ry. They  are  much  sought  after  in  their  season,  and  carried  to 
a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

There  are  also  two  muscle-scalps  near  the  Meickle  Ferry,  the 
property  of  Mr  Dempster  of  Skibo.     The  Buckie  fishermen  re- 
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pair  thither  with  their  large  boats  for  bait,  and  pay  a  certain  sui 
to  the  proprietor  for  each  boat-load. 

II. — Civil  History. 

Eminent  Men. — Among  the  eminent  men  connected  with  thi 
parish  may  be  mentioned  Sutherland,  Lord  Duffus,  who  had  a  re 
sidence  in  Skelbo,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible:  also  the  Got 
dons  of  Embo,  now  represented  by  Sir  Orford  Gordon,  who  re 
sides  in  England.  The  heads  of  these  families  acted  a  conspi 
cuous  part  in  the  feudal  quarrels  and  wars  of  their  times. 

Connected  with  this  parish  also,  by  purchase  of  lands  and  by  re 
sidence,  were  George  Dempster,  Esq.  of  Dunnichen,  and  John  Ha- 
milton Dempster,  Esq.  his  brother.  These  gentlemen  were  of  t 
younger  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Dempster  of  Muresk,  ir 
the  county  of  Aberdeen,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Douglas 
Baronage  of  Scotland :  *  and  their  grandfather  had  acquired3 
shortly  after  the  year  1700,  the  estate  of  Dunnichen,  in  Forfar- 
shire, which  is  now  the  prpperty,  and  gives  the  designation,  of  the 
elder  branch  of  his  descendants. 

Mr  George  Dempster  purchased  the  estate  of  Skibo  in  the  year 
1786,  and  Mr  J.  H.  Dempster  shortly  after  purchased  the  estates 
of  Pulrossie  and  Over-Skibo.  The  estates  of  Skibo  and  Over- 
Skibo  had  been  purchased  from  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Gray. 
But  the  estate  of  Skibo  had  also  been  possessed  for  a  few  years 
previous  to  the  last  Mr  Gray  by  the  Honourable  George  Mackay 
of  Reay,  by  whom  the  older  portions  of  its  woods  were  planted,  and 
to  whose  taste  and  industry  that  part  of  the  parish  is  much  in- 
debted. 

Mr  George  Dempster  was  for  twenty-eight  years  member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  Dundee  and  St  Andrews  district  of  burghs.  He 
was  most  active  and  assiduous  in  devising  measures  himself,  and  in 
encouraging  measures  planned  by  others,  which  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  improvement  of  his  native  country.  He  took  an  active  and 
leading  part  in  promoting  its  manufactures,  its  fisheries,  and  its  agri- 
culture. He  was  a  gentleman  of  great  benevolence  and  suavity  of 
manners.  While  he  and  his  brother  remained  in  Skibo,  they  were 
much  respected  by  all  ranks;  and  as  landlords,  they  were  kind  and 
indulgent  to  their  tenants.    Mr  Dempster  died  a.  d.  1818,  aged  86. 

The  noble  family  of  Sutherland  have  a  burying-place  within  the 
church,  where  the  mortal  remains  of  several  of  its  members  are 
laid.  Over  it  a  neat  monument  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  last  Earl  and  the  Countess  of  Sutherland,  the  parents  of  the  now 
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Duchess  Countess  of  Sutherland,  who  both  died  in  the  flower  of 
youth,  the  one  ten  days  after  the  other,  at  Bath,  in  the  year  1766, 
and  were  buried  in  one  grave  in  the  church  at  Holyrood- House. 
His  lordship  had  only  attained  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and  her  lady- 
ship that  of  twenty-six.  This  amiable  pair  were  not  less  ennobled 
by  their  shining  virtues  than  by  their  high  rank.  Their  humane 
dispositions  and  condescending  manners  had  greatly  endeared  them 
to  all  orders  of  society :  and  their  untimely  death  was  deeply  felt 
and  universally  deplored. 

A  melancholy  event  which  occurred  in  July  1833  added  to  the 
number  of  those  belonging  to  the  noble  family  of  Sutherland,  whose 
mortal  remains  are-deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  Dornoch.  George 
Granville  Leveson  Gower,  first  Duke  of  Sutherland,  died  at  Dun- 
robin  Castle  on  the  19th  day  of  July  1833.  His  Grace's  remains 
are  laid  in  a  place  prepared  for  them  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  ca- 
thedral ;  over  which,  it  is  said,  the  Duchess  Countess  of  Sutherland 
proposes  to  raise  a  statue  of  his  Grace,  to  be  executed  by  Chantry 
of  London.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  produced  a 
deep  and  universal  feeling  of  regret  among  all  ranks  in  this  country ; 
for  his  Grace  was  highly  respected  by  all  as  a  nobleman  of  most 
honourable  principles,  and  having  the  comfort  of  his  numerous  te- 
nantry at  heart*  His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  gentlemen  and 
tenantry  of  thirteen  parishes  in  this  county,  and  by  the  tenantry 
of  four  parishes  from  his  Grace's  estates  in  Ross-shire ;  and  the 
procession  strikingly  testified  to  the  high  estimation  in  which  his 
Grace  was  held,  f 

Land-owners. — These  are,  the  Duchess  Countess  of  Sutherland ; 
George  Dempster,  Esq.  of  Skibo ;  Major  George  Gunn  Munro 
of  Poyntzfield;  and  Mrs  Gordon  of  Embo.  None  of  the  principal 
land-owners  reside  in  the  parish,  except  Mr  Dempster. 

Parochial  Registers. — A  register  of  baptisms  has  been  kept, 
though  sometimes  not  very  regularly,  since  13th  August  1730 ;  and 
a  register  of  marriages,  since  13th  August  1734.  These  registers 
have  been  always  under  the  charge  of  the  parochial  schoolmaster 
for  the  time  being,  who  acts  also  as  clerk  to  the  kirk-session,  and 
receives  a  small  fee  for  every  act  of  registration.    When  the  school 

•  -Vide  Golspie. 

f  While  preparations  were  making  in  the  cathedral  for  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 
funeral,  a  leaden  coffin  was  discovered  in  the  burying-place  of  the  noble  family,  having 
*  plate  bearing  an  inscription  that  it  contained  the  remains  of  John,  the  twentieth 
Earl  of  Sutherland,  who  "  died  June  27,  1733,"  a  little  more  than  a  century  before 
tbe  Duke's  death.  His  Lordship's  coffin  was  covered  with  another,  and  laid  up  with 
*U  due  respect  and  care  in  the  same  burying-place  again. 
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became  vacant,  the  registration  was  much  neglected*    S 
1817,  however,  both  registers  have  been  kept  correct 

Great  inconvenience,  and  even  loss  to  individuals, 
experienced  from  the  want  of  a  register  of  deaths,   to 
rence  could  be  made, — a  register  of  that  description  ha 
by  the  minister  of  the  parish  since  January  1821,  whi 
tinued  by  his  successors,  may  prove  useful  to  succeed! 
tions. 

Antiquities. — The  picturesque  remains  of  the  old  cast] 
bo,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  family  of  Sutherland,  I 
fus,  still  remain.    This  castle  was  built  on  an  eminence, 
ruptly  from  the  sea  side,  near  the  Little  Ferry. 

The  castle  of  Skibo,  once  a  residence  of  the  Bishops  c 
ness  and  Sutherland,  was  demolished  in  the  last  century, 
its  walls  the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Montrose  was  confine< 
quently  to  his  being  taken  in  Assynt ;  and  from  Skibo  he  u 
veyed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  executed. 

In  memory  of  the  event  which  gave  its  name  to  the  bi 
stone  pillar  was  erected  on  the  spot,  supporting  at  the  top  2 
encompassed  by  a  circle,  which  went  under  the  name  < 
Earl's  cross.  The  lapse  of  ages  had,  however,  somewhat  d< 
this  monument.     But  it  has  been  repaired,  and  is  still  stand 

IIL — Population. 

By  the  Government  census  of  1821,  the  population  of  the 
and  parish  was  found  to  be  3100.  By  the  census  of  1831,  it 
3380 ;  and  would  have  been  300  more,  had  there  not  been  a 
tial  emigration  to  British  America  to  that  amount  from  the  pa 
during  that  and  the  previous  year.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  Ian 
proprietors  to  add,  that  this  emigration  was  purely  voluntary 
the  part  of  the  emigrants ;  that  most  of  them  left  the  parish 
comfortable  circumstances ;  and  that  the  situations  which  they  I 
open  were  soon  occupied  by  others.  The  population,  it  may 
safely  asserted,  is  still  on  the  increase. 

The  increase  of  population  may  be  accounted  for  by  persons  1 
various  classes  coming  from  the  east  and  south  country,  and  settlin 
in  the  parish,— by  a  general  inclination  to  many  young:  whej 
out  farm-servants,  of  whom  the  number  is  considerably  increaset 
by  the  erection  of  large  farms,  get  barracks  for  themselves,  they 
marry :  when  a  young  man  gets  a  croft  of  land,  he  marries  : 
when  a  fisherman  becomes  possessed  of  a  quarter  share  of  a  boat, 
he  builds  a  house,  and  marries.     Second  marriages  also,  of  which 
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there  are  not  a  few,  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the  population. 
There  is  one  instance  of  a  marriage  in  which  both  parties  were 
married  for  the  fourth  time. 

1.  Number  of  families  in  the  parish,  -  -  -  -  644 

chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,         -  -        598 

in  trade,  manufactures,  and  handicraft,  41 
i  The  average  number  of  marriages,  for  7  years,  -  -  2lf 

births,  for  the  same  period,  -  -        82£ 

of  the  whole  number  of  births  during  the  7  years,  300  were  males,  and  279  females. 
average  number  of  deaths,  for  7  years,  ...  441 

There  is  1  person  insane  in  the  parish;  3  fatuous ;  3 blind, — 2 
of  them  by  small -pox;  and  1  dumb. 

Language,  Habits,  Sfc.  of  the  People. — The  vernacular  language 
is  still  the  Gaelic ;  from  which  also  almost  all  the  names  of  places 
are  manifestly  derived.  In  that  language,  baili  signifies  a  town. 
Hence  Tor-baile,  Kerr-baile,  Eun-baile,  Shia-baile,  compounded 
of  that  word*  and  others,  signifying  respectively  mount,  rock,  fowl, 
wing;  and  these  names  indicate  the  figure,  situation,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  places  to  which  they  are  applied.  Some  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  cathedral  have  been  denominated  from  the 
offices  of  those  who  formerly  held  them ;  as  Crotn  Espig,  An- 
chintreasurich,  Auchinchanter,  signifying  the  Bishop's,  Treasurer's, 
and  Chanter's  fields.  This  language  has,  however,  lost  ground 
considerably  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  owing  to  the  influx 
into  the  parish,  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  persons  who 
speak  the  English  language,  but  especially  to  the  introduction  of 
schools,  first  Gaelic  and  then  English,  into  every  district  of  the  parish  • 
The  predilection  for  the  Gaelic  language  is,  however,  still  manifest, 
from  the  well-known  facts,  that  the  common  people  prefer  to  use 
it  in  their  ordinary  intercourse,  and  that  larger  congregations  at- 
tend public  worship  during  the  Gaelic  services  than  during  the 
English.  Nevertheless,  the  English  is  making  rapid  encroach- 
ments on  our  ancient  language;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
in  the  course  of  sixty  or  seventy  years,  the  latter  may  be  ex- 
tinct 

The  habits  of  the  people  in  regard  to  cleanliness  have  improved 
considerably.  Instead  of  their  feal-houses,  in  which  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  maintain  cleanliness,  they  have  now  generally  neat  cot- 
tages, built  of  stone  and  clay,' and  harled  with  lime,  having  chim- 
nies,  instead  of  the  fire-place  being  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  as 
formerly, — there  being  then  no  outlet  for  smoke  except  by  the 
door,  or  a  bole  in  the  roof. 

A  great  improvement  has  also  taken  place  in  their  dress,  parti- 
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cularly  in  that  of  the  young  of  both  sexes.  This  i 
learned  from  those  who  came  from  other  parts  to 
parish. 

Potatoes  have  become  the  principal  article  of  fooc 
deed,  they  are  throughout  all  the  Highlands.  The] 
chief  subsistence  of  the  people  during  one-half  of  t 
with  some  even  for  two-thirds.  Many  of  the  peoph 
a  considerable  distance  for  cockles,  of  which  abund; 
had  in  their  season  on  the  sands  of  Dornoch.  The 
haddocks  to  the  fishing  town  of  Embo ;  and  since  the 
ing  was  established  at  Helmsdale,  many  go  there,  j 
cure  herrings,  and  carry  them  home  in  casks  in  thei 
carts :  they  thus  provide  themselves  with  wholesome  i 

The  people  here  are  rather  above  the  middle  size, 
in  general  well-made  and  handsome,  and  the  word 
On  the  whole,  they  are  a  moral  and  religious  peopl 
ous,  peaceable,  and  respectful  to  their  superiors.  W 
exceptions  they  regularly  attend  public  worship ;  and  I 
appearance  on  Sabbath  days  indicates  their  comforta 
stances. 

Poaching  and  illicit  distillation  are  now  scarcely  kn 
them. 

During  the  last  three  years  there  were  4  illegitim 
but  in  three  of  the  cases  the  parties  were  afterwards  m 

IV. — Industry. 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy. — During  the  last 
twenty  years  agricultural  improvements  have  been  carri 
wonderful  activity,  and  to  a  great  extent,  in  this  parish, 
on  the  Sutherland  estate.  On  that  estate,  there  are  401 
arable  land  under  the  plough,  besides  2000  acres  of  wa 
improved,  and  carrying  crops. 

Improvements. — Among  the  improvements  on  waste-1 
be  mentioned  that  the  fresh-water  lake,  at  a  place  callec 
near  the  county  road,  has  been  thoroughly  drained  and 
and  is  now  laid  down  in  crop.  The  highly  improved  a 
of  the  spot  holds  out  a  prospect  of  remunerating  the  ex 
few  years.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that,  by  the  erect 
earthen  mound  across  the  estuary  of  the  Little  Ferry,  f 
to  forty  acres  of  valuable  carse  ground,  over  which  th< 
tfierly  used  to  flow,  have  been  brought  under  the  ploug 
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now  carrying  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  &c    A  still  greater  extent  has 
been  reclaimed  on  the  Golspie  side  of  the  estuary. 

The  contents  of  the  principal  farms  on  the  Sutherland  estate 
may  be  stated  as  follows : — Sidera,  196  acres ;  Evlix,  154 ;  Farms, 
(1820, 1821, 1822,)  344;  Achley,  91;  Pitgrudie,  133;  Auchurach 
andAuchinchaunter,34;  Coull;  203;  Skelbo,323;  East  Balvraid, 
192;  West  Balvraid,  54;  Cambusmore,  104;  Torboll,  145; 
Pronsienain,  89 ;  Pronsienaird,  132 ;  Kinauld,  100 ;  Trentham, 
150, — all  imperial  acres.  The  parks  are,  at  an  average,  from  10 
to  15  acres  each.  The  average  rent  of  old  arable  land  is  L.  1,  5s. 
per  acre ; — that  of  improved  waste  land,  5s. 

Besides  the  principal  farms  which  have  been  stated  above,  there 
are  a  great  many  lots,  or  small  holdings,  ranking  from  two  to  five 
or  six  acres,  which  are  receiving  yearly  accessions  from  waste 
land  by  the  industry  of  the  occupiers ;  and  though  the  average 
rent  of  improved  waste  land  be  stated  at  5s.  per  acre,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  many  of  these  cottars  pay  only  a  rent  of  Is.  each, 
some  2s.,  and  so  on,  in  a  gradual  scale, — an  increase  of  rent  not 
being  so  much  the  object  of  the  noble  proprietors,  as  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil,  and  the  comfort  of  their  numerous  tenantry;  in 
which  liberal  objects  they  have  succeeded. 

On  the  estate  of  Skibo  there  are  800  acres  of  arable  land :  and 
besides  a  great  number  of  smaller  holdings,  there  are  four  large 
farms,  highly  improved,  and  rented  each  at  about  L.  150.  On 
this  estate  also,  a  good  deal  has  been  done  in  reclaiming  waste 
land ;  but  much  more  in  the  parish  of  Criech,  where  the  greater 
part  of  Mr  Dempster's  estate  lies,  and  in  which  he  has  very  ex- 
tensive plantations  of  firs  and  hard-wood. 

On  the  estate  of  the  Duchess  Countess  of  Sutherland  in  this 
parish,  there  are  plantations  to  the  extent  of  2500  acres,  consisting 
of  Scotch  firs  and  larches,  birch,  and  hard-wood.  To  these  it  is 
in  contemplation  to  make  considerable  additions.  There  are  be- 
sides 300  acres  of  natural  birch  and  alder. 

On  Mr  Dempster's  estate  there  are  plantations  to  the  extent 
of  350  acres,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  hard-wood.  There 
are  some  ashes  and  planes  of  great  size.  The  rest  consists  of 
Scotch  firs  and  larches.  On  the  estate  of  Embo  there  may  be 
from  30  to  40  acres  of  Scotch  fir,  but,  though  old,  very  stinted  in 
growth. 

On  the  estate  of  Embo  there  is  only  one  large  farm,  consist- 
ing of  about  200  acres  of  arable  land,  of  which  from  30  to  40 
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have  been  reclaimed  from  waste  land.  It  is  enclosed  a 
vided  by  stone  fences,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivatic 
rest  of  the  estate  is  let  to  small  tenants,  and  they,  of  1 
adopted  a  rotation  of  crops. 

Major  Gunn  Munro's  estate  in  this  parish  lies  in  the  v 
the  burgh,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  well-farmed  by  a  g< 
residing  in  the  town.  The  rest  of  it  is  also  well-farmed  b 
dustrious  individuals,  who  now  grow  wheat,  where  they  forn 
peats. 

The  steadings  on  the  large  farms  throughout  the  pa 
generally  good  and  commodious.     Attached  to  several 
is  a  thrashing-machine.     These  are  of  various  powers,  a< 
to  the  size  of  the  farm.    Some  of  them  are  wrought  by  wa 
some  by  horses. 

The  ordinary  duration  of  leases  here  is  nineteen  years. 

Live-Stock. — As  to  the  live-stock  in  the  parish,  it  is  c 
cessary  to  observe,  that  the  breeds  of  black  cattle  and 
particularly  the  latter,  have  been  greatly  improved  of  lat< 
Cheviot  sheep  have  also  been  introduced  into  store  farms,  ai 
succeeded  well. 

Husbandry. — The  five-course  shift  is  the  rotation  ol 
adopted  in  the  parish, — 1.  oats ;  2.  turnips  and  potatoes ;  3. 
and  grass  seeds ;  4.  hay  or  pasture ;  and,  5.  pasture.  On  a 
of  the  low  price  of  barley,  the  wheat  husbandry  has  been  r< 
introduced.  The  produce  is  sent  on  consignment  to  Leith, 
it  is  sold  at  the  prices  of  the  time ;  but  the  grower  has  to 
to  a  heavy  deduction  for  freight,  agency,  &c — not  less  t\ 
per  quarter. 

Mate  of  Wages. — The  wages  of  farm-servants  are  various. 
principal  servant  has  generally  L.  8  per  annum,  six  bolls  o 
meal,  a  pint  of  skimmed  milk  per  diem,  or  an  agreed  equi 
for  it, — some  eight,  some  ten  barrels  of  coals,  a  certain  ext 
land  for  potatoes,  and  a  free  house.  Young  men  hired  t 
half-year  have  from  L.  2  to  L.  2,  10s.,  with  cost  and  lodj 
The  wages  of  female-servants  for  the  half-year  are  generally 
L.  1,  10s.  to  L.  2,  with  victuals  in  the  house.  The  wages  of 
bodied  men  for  day-labour  are  from  Is.  to'  Is.  6<L ;  those  o 
women,  6d.,  except  when  at  harvest  work,  when  they  have  Is. 
no  victuals  in  either  case. 

The  daily  operations  of  various  kinds  that  are  necessai 
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large  farms  furnish  employment  to  all  in  their  vicinity  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  work. 

Quarries,  tfc. — There  is  a  considerable  freestone  quarry  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  town,  from  which  stones  for  building  houses 
and  erecting  fences  are  taken :  and  there  have  been  several  other 
quarries  recently  opened  in  other  parts  of  the  parish ;  but  none 
of  these  are  equal  to  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Dornoch,  except  one 
at  Embo. 

Fisheries* — There  is  no  regular  fishery  in  the  parish.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  colony  of  fishermen  at  Embo ;  but  they  only  fish  for 
haddocks,  small  cods,  flounders,  &c.  which  they  sell  in  the  fresh 
state.  The  women  carry  the  fish  in  creels  on  their  backs  to  this 
town,  and  throughout  the  parish,  and  sell  it  as  they  best  can.  The 
fishermen  also  frequently  go  across  with  their  boats  to  the  shore 
of  Tain,  where  they  dispose  of  their  fish  to  advantage.  Of  late 
years  they  have  engaged  in  the  herring-fishing,  by  hiring  them- 
selves to  fish-curers  for  the  season, — the  fish  deliverable  in  the  fresh 
state  at  so  much  per  crane,  and  the  nets  being  provided  by  the  fish- 
ermen. The  curers  allow  a  certain  quantity  of  whisky  to  each 
boat's  crew.  To  the  credit  of  the  fishermen  at  Embo,  it  shoul4 
be  observed,  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  sober  and  in- 
dustrious, and  some  of  them  pious. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Burgh* — Dornoch  is  the  only  market-town  in  the  parish,  and 
the  only  Royal  Burgh  in  the  county.  It  was  erected  into  a  royal 
burgh  by  a  charter  from  Charles  L  a.  d.  1628.  The  council  consists 
of  fifteen  members,  including  the  provost,  four  bailies,  adean  of  guild, 
and  treasurer.  By  the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  burgh,  four 
of  the  councillors  are  annually  changed.  This  is  one  of  five  which 
compose  what  is  called  the  northern  district  of  burghs.  It  has  no 
landed  property,  nor  any  other  source  of  revenue  except  the  cus- 
toms levied  at  six  annual  fairs  held  here,  and  which  are  on  the  de- 
cline. But  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  recent  establishment 
of  two  other  fairs, — one  in  the  village  of  Golspie,  and  another  in 
the  parish  of  Clyne, — and  by  the  great  number  of  retail-shops 
found  here  and  there  through  the  parish  and  the  county. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  little  more  than  500,  but  appears 
to  be  rather  on  the  increase.  The  Sheriff-substitute  and  Sheriff- 
clerk,  one  writer,  two  messengers-at-arms,  reside  in  the  town.  We 
have  also  a  post-office.  The  northern  royal  mail-coach  passes  through 
the  town  twice  every  day.     This  is  an  advantage  to  the  burgh,  as 
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strangers  travelling  by  the  coach  for  business  or  for  pie 
find  good  entertainment  in  a  commodious  and  well-kep 

There  are  here  also  five  retail-shopkeepers,  two  sac 
baker,  one  butcher,  (though  not  in  constant  employme 
blacksmiths,  three  shoemakers,  several  house-carpenter! 
tailors,  and  weavers. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  there  was  a  considerab 
.  of  small  uncomfortable  feal-houses  in  the  town ;  but  thes< 
ly  gave  way  to  neat  and  comfortable  cottages,  most  of 
stories  high.  The  streets  are  clean,  and  the  approacl 
town  from  every  quarter  have  been  much  improved.  ' 
munication  with  the  town  is  open  in  every  direction  by 
roads  and  bridges,  which  are  kept  in  annual  repair.  Tl 
damizing  system  is  adopted  on  the  county  roads.  Inc 
whole  parish  is  intersected  with  roads  and  bridges ;  and  n* 
there  is  another  great  advantage, — there  are  no  tolls.  P 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  county  of  Sutherland.  Hence,  carria/ 
and  carts  may  be  seen  on  Sabbath  days  carrying  some  of 
people  to  church. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  church  stands  in  the  middl 
town.  It  consists  of  three  aisles  of  the  old  cathedral, — th 
has  been  long  in  ruins ;  but  these  venerable  ruins  point  01 
admiring  beholder  what  was  their  ancient  grandeur. 

Dornoch  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Cs 
The  precise  time  of  the  erection  of  the  See  is  not  asce 
Andrew,  Bishop  of  Caithness,  had  his  seat  here  in  1150: 
1222,  Gilbert  Murray  was  consecrated  bishop.  The  lattei 
posed  to  have  built  the  cathedral.  He  died  at  Scrabster,  in 
ness,  where  the  bishops  also  had  a  residence  in  1245 ;  and 
terwards  canonized.  A  statue  of  him  is  still  shewn  in  the 
of  Dornoch,  under  the  name  of  St  Gilbert,  but  it  is  not  entire 
last  bishop,  Andrew  Wood,  was  translated  hither  from  t\ 
in  the  year  1680,  and  remained  till  the  Revolution  in  16$ 

In  the  year  1570,  the  cathedral,  (except  the  steeple,)  wai 
by  the  master  of  Caithness ;  but  it  "  hath  been  of  late  re- 
and  repaired  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  tutour  of  Southerland, 
work  was  interprysed  and  begun  by  John  Erie  of  South 
last  deceased,  a  little  before  his  death."  At  what  time  t 
thedral  received  its  present  roof,  which  is  comparatively  m 
I  cannot  ascertain.  For  a  long  time  after  it  was  occupie 
Presbyterian   place   of  worship,  the   congregation  met  o 
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ground-floor, — which  was  also  occupied  as  a  burying-ground  for  fa- 
milies of  distinction.  But  this  was  found  to  be  most  inconvenient 
and  unwholesome,  both  for  the  minister  and  congregation,  the  roof 
being  stupendously  high,  and  the  house  very  cold  in  winter.  To 
remedy  these  inconveniences,  it  was  agreed  by  all  concerned,  about 
sixty  years  ago,  that  the  church  should  be  lofted  at  the  height 
of  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  To  this  upper  story,  which  is  the 
present  place  of  worship,  the  ascent  is  by  stairs  from  without. 
The  last  repair  which  was  given  to  the  church  was  in  1816,  when  its 
lofty  roof  was  ceiled,  and  additional  accommodation  was  given  by 
the  erection  of  a  gallery  in  the  easter  aisle ;  notwithstanding  which, 
there  is  not  yet  sufficient  accommodation  for  an  increasing  popu- 
lation. Another  gallery  is  still  necessary.  The  number  of  sit- 
tings in  the  church  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained;  they  are  probably 
from  1000  to  1100;  but  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  pews  are 
generally  crowded  to  inconvenience,  and  that,  in  fine  weather,  some 
have  to  sit  on  the  tops  of  the  pews  for  want  of  room.  Arrange- 
ments are,  however,  in  contemplation,  which  may  remedy  this  in* 
convenience.  * 

The  pews  have  been  divided  by  the  heritors  according  to  their 
valued  rents ;  and  their  tenants  have  free  access  to  them.  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  are  no  seat-rents  exacted.  The  poor  sit  on  the 
forms  connected  with  the  communion  tables,  and  in  the  passages. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  are  within  six  miles  of  the  church; 
some  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  and  in  one  district 
about  twelve  miles.  The  people  in  this  last  district  are  within  a 
mile  of  the  parish  church  of  Rogart,  where  they  attend  public  wor- 
ship. They  are,  however,  catechised  annually  by  their  own  parish 
minister. 

The  manse  was  built  about  sixty  years  ago.  The  last  repairs  to 
it  were  given  in  the  year  1825,  when  some  additional  accommo- 
dations were  given  by  the  heritors.  It  ought  to  be  recorded  here, 
to  the  honour  of  the  heritors  of  the  parish,  that  no  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery was  rendered  necessary  during  the  last  eighteen  years  to 
obtain  the  accommodations  which  the  clergyman  required. 

The  glebe  is  about  twelve  imperial  acres,  all  arable;  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  of  little  value,  the  soil  being  so  very  sandy  and 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  the  Duchess  Countess  of  Sutherland  has  announced  her 
intention  of  repairing  the  wester  aisle,  which  has  been  so  long  in  ruins,  at  her  own 
expense,  and  to  fit  it  up  as  a  part  of  the  place  for  public  worship.  Also  to  re- 
pair the  other  aisles  of  the  cathedral.  The  work  is  to  be  commenced  next  spring. 
There  are  to  be  some  free  sittings  for  the  poor. 
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light,  that  during  the  high  winds  which  prevail  from  March 
it  is  drifted  in  every  direction  like  fresh  laid  snow. 

The  stipend  was  augmented  on  6th  February  1832,  frc 
teen  chalders,  and  L.8, 6s.  8d.,  to  seventeen  chalders,  and  ] 
providing  the  communion  elements.  The  victual  is  half  m 
barley,  imperial  standard  weights  and  measures. 

There  is  one  catechist  in  the  parish,  appointed  by  th 
mittee  on  the  Royal  Bounty,  with  a  salary  of  L.  7. 

There  is  no  chapel  of  any  description  here :  no  Dissent* 
the  Established  church;  and  only  one  family  of  Secede 
almost  regularly  attend  public  worship  in  the  parish  churc 

The  average  annual  amount  of  parochial  collections  for  r 
and  charitable  purposes  may  be  stated  at  L.  28  or  L.  30. 

Education. — There  are  seven  schools  in  the  parish,  o 
three  are  in  the  town, — the  parochial  school,  a  female  schoo 
second  patent  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  C 
Knowledge,  and  another  female  school  without  salary,  the 
depending  on  the  school-fees.  In  the  landward  parish  i 
schools  on  the  General  Assembly's  scheme,  and  two  on  tha 
Glasgow  Auxiliary  Gaelic  School  Society;  besides  which,  the 
in  remote  small  districts  hire  a  young  lad  to  teach  their  childr 
ing  the  winter  quarter ;  after  which  the  school  breaks  up  t 
winter.  The  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Assembly's  Shortei 
chism  are  taught  in  all  these  schools.  Many  are  taught  also 
the  Bible  in  Gaelic  Dr  Thomson's  English  school-books 
troduced  into  most  of  them.  Arithmetic,  book-keeping,  1 
grammar,  and  Latin,  are  taught  *  The  parochial  schoolmas 
the  maximum  salary,  with  a  large  house  and  garden.  The : 
fees  are  of  no  great  value, — not  exceeding  L.  6.  The  t< 
belonging  to  the  Glasgow  Society  have  L.  14  each :  those  e 
ed  by  the  General  Assembly's  Committee,  have  each  L.  20 
lary,  besides  fees.  Suitable  dwelling  and  school-houses  ai 
.  vided  by  the  heritors  in  all  these  cases.  The  schoolmist 
Dornoch  has  a  salary  of  L.  8,  with  a  good  house  and  garde 

It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  the  fees  in  all  these : 
are  of  very  little  value ;  that,  so  desirous  are  the  people  to  g 
advantages  of  education  to  their  children  that  some  are  s 
school  at  the  age  of  five ;  that  female  education  is  better  at 
to  than  formerly ;  and  that  during  last  winter  nearly  500  at 
schools. 

About  700  persons  in  the  parish  are  unable  to  read,ab( 
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years  of  age ;  and  about  250,  betwixt  the  years  of  six  and  fif- 
teen. 

Friendly  Society. — There  is  a  friendly  society  in  this  town  of 
some  standing;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  a  prosperous  state, 
as  last  year  its  dissolution  was  talked  of. 

Savings  Bank. — A  branch  of  a  general  savings  bank  for  the 
county  was  lately  set  up  here.  Nothing  can  yet  be  said  of  it  but 
that  the  people  shew  a  desire  to  vest  their  savings  in  it.  It  is 
under  the  patronage  of  the  noble  family  of  Sutherland,  who  give 
every  encouragement  to  the  people  to  vest  their  money  in  it,  and 
to  promote  provident  habits  among  the  working-classes. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds. — The  number  of  persons  receiving 
parochial  aid  may  be  considered  on.  an  average  at  from  120  to 
180.  The  funds  for  the  poor,  which  are  distributed  only  once  a 
year,  consist  of  collections  made  in  church  on  Sabbath  days,  in- 
cluding what  is  given  on  marriage  occasions,  which  may  amount  to 
Lb  36 ;  the  dues  for  the  use  of  the  mortcloths,  amounting  to  about 
L.  3,  10s. ;  an  annual  gratuity  of  L.  6  from  the  Duchess  Countess 
of  Sutherland;  and  L.25,  the  interest  of  Lb  500.  The  late  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  who  did  not  need  to  borrow  money,  very  humanely  took 
this  sum  from  the  kirk-session,  and  allowed  the  above  liberal  inte- 
rest for  it.  The  lowest  sum  which  is  given  to  any  of  the  poor  is 
6s.,  the  highest  is  L.  1,  5s.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  among  the 
lower  classes  to  apply  for  relief  to  the  parish  funds.  It  must  be 
added,  that  the  Duchess  gives  also  annual  gratuities  to  several  poor 
and  aged  individuals, — one  of  which,  I  know,  amounts  to  L.  4 ;  and 
that,  besides  these  stated  gratuities,  the  Noble  family  always  gives 
a  liberal  supply  of  victuals  to  the  poor  on  their  estates,  in  time  of 
scarcity. 

Prisons. — The  only  prison  in  the  county  is  in  this  town.  It 
was  once  the  bishop's  palace,  which,  from  its  remains,  appears  to 
have  been  a  stately  edifice.  In  1567,  George  Earl  of  Caithness 
sent  his  son  John  with  some  of  his  people,  to  invest  the  town  and 
Castle  of  Dornoch,  of  which  the  Murrays,  a  tribe  attached  to  the 
noble  family  of  Sutherland,  had  possessed  themselves.  The  Mur- 
rays, no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  ground  they  had  occupied,  retired 
to  the  castle ;  upon  which  the  master  of  Caithness  burnt  the  town  and 
cathedral;  but  still  the  besieged  defended  themselves  in  the  castle 
for  a  month.  At  length,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  capitu- 
late. Whether  the  castle  was  dismantled  at  that  time,  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining;  but  it  is  well  known  that  it  lay  in  ruins  for 
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a  great  length  of  time,  till,  in  1814,  it  was  roofed  and  repai 
it  has  since  been  occupied  as  a  court-house,  a  record-room, 
a  jail.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  jail  during  the  year  1 
was  20.  Of  these  three  were  for  debt,  six  for  smuggling*, 
for  theft,  and  ten  for  assaults  of  various  kinds.  The  prison 
upon  the  whole,  comfortable  and  well-secured.  One  of  the  surge 
in  the  parish  has  a  salary  for  attending  any  of  the  prisoners  wl 
sick. 

Inns,  fa. — In  the  town  there  is  an  excellent  principal  inn  ;  a 
also  two  houses  licensed  to  sell  whisky.  One  of  these  with  the  h 
would  be  quite  sufficient  There  are  two  other  respectable  in 
in  the  parish,  one  at  the  Meickle  Ferry,  and  another  at  Clashmor 
There  are  three  licensed  houses  in  the  parish,  all  of  which  coul 
be  well  dispensed  with,  as  they  prove  injurious  to  the  morals  an 
the  means  of  the  people,  particularly  of  the  young,  among  the  work 
ing-classes.  It  should  be  stated  to  the  credit  of  the  magistrate 
here,  as  well  as  throughout  the  county,  that  they  have  suppressec 
several  of  these  dram-shops. 

Fuel. — Coals  imported  from  Newcastle  have  been  used  here  by 
the  better  classes  in  town  and  country,  for  the  last  twenty  years  at 
least  They  are  purchased  at  Dornoch,  at  from  Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  per 
barrel,  and  carried  home  in  carts.  Peats  are  still  used  by  the  com- 
mon people. 

September  1834. 


PARISH  OF  CRIECH. 

PRE8BYT&KY  OF  DORNOCH,  SYNOD  OF  SUTHERLAND  AND 
CAITHNESS* 

THE  REV.  MURDO  CAMERON,  MINISTER. 


L — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Extent  and  Boundaries. — This  large  parish  extends  from  the 
parish  of  Dornoch  on  the  east  to  the  parish  of  Assynt  on  the 
west, — a  distance  of  not  less  than  thirty-five  miles.  Its  breadth 
is  not,  however,  proportionate,  varying  from  five  to  seven  or  eight 
miles  in  the  eastern  part,  and  narrowing  towards  the  west  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  parishes  of  Dornoch  and  Lairg;  and 
the  Frith  of  Dornoch  and  its  continuation,  the  river  Oykell,  forms 
its  southern  boundary. 

Topographical  Appearances.— The  greater  part  of  the  parish  is 
mountainous,  or  rather  hilly,  for,  excepting  at  its  junction  with  As- 
synt, there  is  no  very  great  elevation. 

It  contains  numerous  lakes,  including  those  of  Migdale,  Gour, 
Laggan,  Bute,  Laro,  &c,— which  all  abound  with  small  trout;  but 
none  of  these  lakes  are  of  any  great  extent  They  have  been  exa- 
mined and  found  to  contain  no  marL 

Hydrography. — The  rivers  which  find  their  way  to  the  Frith  of 
Dornoch  in  this  parish  are  the  Shinn,  the  Oykell  and  the  Cassley, 
— the  confluence  of  the  two  last  of  which  forms  the  Frith,  and  is  the 
point  to  which  the  tide  flows.  These  rivers  all  contain  salmon, 
and  are  regularly  fished.     Chalybeate  springs  are  numerous. 

Mineralogy. — A  mineralogical  survey  of  part  of  this  parish, 
made  in  1789  by  R.  E.  Raspe,  a  German  mineralogist,  employ- 
ed by  Mr  Dempster,  reports  that  it  does  not  contain  any  minerals 
worthy  of  notice.  Coal,  which  is  found  in  an  adjoining  parish,  is 
not  found  here :  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  there  be  limestone. 

There  is  at  Rosehall  a  small  vein  of  fine-grained,  ponderous, 
solid,  bluish-gray  manganese,  as  perfect  and  free  of  iron  as  is 
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ever  seen.     It  is  not,  however,  above  five  inches  wide,  and  would 
not  repay  labour. 

Soil. — There  is  not  in  the  parish  very  much  variety  of  soil  : 
the  usual  gravelly  and  peaty  soil  of  the  mountains  preponderates 
over  every  other.  There  is  some  good  clay  soil  at  Pulrossie,  at 
Flode,  at  Rosehall,  and  elsewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Frith. 
At  Rosehall  is  to  be  found  fine  natural  meadow  pasture ;  and  the 
hills  are  pastured  by  sheep  and  cattle. 

IL — Civil  History. 
Land-owners. — The  land-owners  of  this  parish,  and  their  valued 
rents,  are  as  follows : 

Scots. 
George  Dempster,  Esq.  of  Skibo,  -  -  L.  1195    0    0 

Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Sir  Charles  Ross,  Bart.,  ... 

Right  Honourable  Lady  Ashburton, 
Dugald  Gilchrist,  Esq.  of  Ospisdale, 


The  last  is  the  only  resident  heritor;  and  the  real  rent,  exclu- 
sive of  salmon-fishings,  may  be  about  L.  3700  Sterling  per  an- 
num. 

Antiquities. — In  the  11th  or  12th  century  a  contest  of  the 
inhabitants  with  the  Danes  is  recorded  to  have  occurred  at  Drin- 
leah,  near  Bonar  Bridge,  whence  the  invaders  were  driven  back 
with  great  loss  to  their  ships  at  Portnacoulter, — now  the  Meikle 
Ferry. 

The  extraordinary  number  of  tumuli  or  graves  on  the  scene  of 
action,  while  they  attest  the  truth  of  the  tradition,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  slaughter,  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  wonder  of  reflect- 
ing persons  at  the  great  numbers  who  must  have  been  engaged, 
and  the  consequent  density  of  the  population  at  that  remote  time. 
Many  of  these  tumuli  have  been  opened,  but  nothing  was  found 
except  three  or  four  large  stones  artificially  arranged  in  each. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Doijne  or  hill  of  Criech  there  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  those  very  puzzling  relics  of  antiquity,  the  vitrified  forts. 
It  is  considered  by  persons  conversant  with  these  appearances  as  a 
good  specimen,  and  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Sir  George 
S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  and  by  others. 

III. — Population. 

Population  in  1801,  -                                     ...  1974 

1*11.  - 1969 

1821, -  2354 

183J, 2562 
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Number  of  fiunilies  in  the  parish  in  1831,  ....      525 

chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  ...    407 

chiefly  employed  in  trade,  manufactures,  and  handicraft     37 

The  Gaelic  language  is  spoken  in  the  parish ;  but  the  English 
has  now  gained  so  much  ground,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  spoken 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

IV. — Industry. 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy — Wood. — There  is  a  natural 
oak-wood  of  great  beauty  at  Ledmore,  the  divided  property  of  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Mr  Dempster  of  Skibo,  of  about  150 
acres.  The  bark  of  the  portion  which  belongs  to  the  latter  owner 
was  sold  last  year  for  L.  500,  and  that  of  the  former  was  sold 
some  years  ago  for  a  much  larger  sum. 

There  is  also  some  natural  oak  and  birch  at  Rosehall,  and  in 
one  or  two  other  places ;  but,  excepting  some  large  oaks,  it  is  not 
valuable,  nor  attended  to. 

The  oldest  planted  wood  in  the  parish  is  the  hard-wood  at  Os- 
pisdale,  and  the  fir-wood  at  Rosehall;  but  this  last,  from  being 
grown  in  a  soil  too  rich,  is  considered  of  bad  quality. 

A  considerable  extent,  chiefly  of  fir  and  larch,  was  planted  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  on  the  estates  of  Skibo  and  Pulrossie ;  and  the 
present  proprietor  has  already  added  upwards  of  1500  acres,  con- 
sisting of  larch  and  fir,  (chiefly  the  former,)  with  oak  and  other 
forest  trees  in  smaller  quantity.  Mr  Houston  of  Creech,  (who 
has  recently  sold  his  property  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland)  and  Mr 
Gilchrist  of  Ospisdale,  have  also  planted  considerably;  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  extent  of  growing  wood  in  this  parish  cannot  be  less 
than  2500  acres,  and  on  the  estate  of  Skibo  it  is  yearly  increasing. 
All  sorts  of  hard-wood  sell  readily,  and  at  good  prices,  and  the  ex- 
port of  pit-wood  from  the  fir  plantations  is  considerable. 

It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  ascertain  tK/ quantity  of 
land  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  and  the  amount  of  gross  pro- 
duce. 

Rent. — The  largest  corn  farm  in  the  parish  yields  about  L.  300 
per  annum,  and  there  are  half  a  dozen  others  giving  betwixt  L.  50 
and  L.  200. 

The  rent  of  sheep  grazing  is  from  2s.  to  4s.,  and  of  cattle  from 
5s.  to  10s,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cattle  and  quality  of  the 
pasture. 

Husbandry. — There  are  no  sheep-farms  in  this  parish,  except 
one  at  Auchinduich,  occupied  by  Mr  Marshall,  the  property  of  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  one  in  Inverchasly,  occupied  by  Messrs 
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Rose  and  Murray,  the  property  of  Sir  Charles  Ross  of  Balna- 
gown,  Baronet.  The  breed  of  sheep  in  both  these  farms  is  chiefly 
Cheviot,  and  generally  fetches  the  highest  price.  Improvements 
in  these  farms  are  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  reclaiming 
of  waste  lands,  draining,  and  irrigation,  hats  been  carried  on  in 
this  parish  by  landlords  and  tenants,  of  late  years,  rapidly  and  suc- 
cessfully. The  general  duration  of  leases  is  from  seven  to  nine- 
teen years.  The  farm-buildings  on  large  farms,  as  well  as  inclo- 
sures,  are  in  general  complete  and  comfortable,  and  the  small  far- 
mers and  cottars  follow  the  example  of  their  superiors. 

Quarries. — There  are  in  the  parish  two  quarries  of  whinstone, 
both  very  hard  to  work. 

Fisheries. — The  only  valuable  river  fishery  is  the  salmon  fish- 
ing of  the  river  Shin,  the  property  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
who  also  has  in  lease  all  the  salmon  fishings  along  the  Kyle,  be- 
longing to  the  estate  of  Skibo,  which  are  worked  and  generally 
with  success  by  fishers  employed  under  her  Grace. 

Navigation. — No  ships  or  vessels  of  any  description  belong  to 
the  parish.  But  several  vessels  trade  to  Bonar  Bridge,  of  from 
30  to  60  tons  burden,  importing  meal,  coals,  and  lime ;  and  ex- 
porting fir  props,  wool,  oak-bark,  corn,  and  salmon. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Market-Town  and  Villages. — There  are  no  market-towns  in  the 
parish,  and  the  nearest  is  Dornoch. 

A  village  and  cotton  manufactory  were  established  at  Spinning- 
dale,  by  Mr  Dempster  of  Dunnichen,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century;  but  the  destruction  of  the  factory  by  fire  in  1809  has 
been  followed  by  the  decay  of  the  village. 

The  centrical  position  of  Bonar  Bridge,  situated  at  the  great  en- 
trance of  the  county,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Assynt,  Reay, 
Caithness,  and  Ross-shire  roads,  has  pointed  it  out  since  the  erec- 
tion of  the  magnificent  iron  bridge  in  1813,  as  the  site  of  a  fu- 
ture town.  Mr  Dempster  is  feuing  ground  here,  and  a  village 
has  already  arisen,  which  is  gradually  increasing  by  that  slow  and 
natural  growth  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most  secure 
foundation  of  a  town.  The  great  Kyle  markets,  as  they  are  cal- 
led, for  the  sale  of  the  cattle  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  are  now 
held  here,  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September.  A  suit- 
able piece  of  ground  is  inclosed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  the  public  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  desertion  of  the 
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very  inconvenient  place  at  Portenleik,  where  they  have  hitherto 
been  held. 

Bonar  Bridge  is  already  a  place  of  considerable  export  and  im- 
port, having  the  advantage  of  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  ship- 

ping" 

There  is  no  village  at  Newton,  but  it  is  used  as  a  shipping  place 

for  the  wool,  corn,  wood,  &c  of  this  parish. 

Means  of  Communication.  Bonar  Bridge. — The  first  and  most 
useful  among  the  means  of  communication  in  the  parish  is  the 
bridge  of  Bonar,  consisting  of  one  large  metal  arch  and  two  smal- 
ler stone  arches :  it  opens  the  communication  between  Sutherland 
and  Ross-shires,  as  well  as  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, south  and  north.  It  was  erected  by  Government  and  the 
county;  as  were  also  the  roads  leading  from  it. 

The  first  road,  from  Bonar  to  Assynt  and  the  west  coast,  has 
three  bridges;  one  of  two  arches  over  the  river  Shin;  one  of  a 
single  arch  over  the  river  Caslie ;  and  one  of  a  single  arch  over  the 
river  OykelL  This  public  road  runs  through  the  parish  from  Bo- 
nar to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  manse  of  Assynt,  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles.  The  second  public  road  from  Bonar  is  by 
Lairg  to  Tongue,  at  the  north  coast.  The  third  public  road  from 
Bonar  (recently  opened)  is  made  through  the  middle  of  the  pa- 
rish in  mosses  and  hills,  towards  the  Fleet  Mound  and  the  east 
coast  of  Sutherland.  It  extends  within  the  parish  a  distance  of 
seven  miles,  and  has  a  bridge  of  one  arch  over  a  small  river.  The 
fourth  public  road  from  Bonar  is  towards  Dornoch  and  the  east 
coast.  This  road  within  the  parish  extends  a  distance  of  eight 
miles,  and  there  are  two  small  bridges  upon  it  at  Spinningdale  and 
Ospisdale.  These  four  roads  were  made  by  Government  and  the 
county.  There  are,  besides,  several  private  roads  with  bridges 
through  the  different  inhabited  straths  and  glens ;  which  render 
the  communication  through  the  parish  both  easy  and  comfortable 
in  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  parish  church  is  situated  near  the 
shore,  about  nine  miles  from  the  east  end  of  the  parish,  and  up- 
wards of  thirty  miles  from  the  west  end.  It  is  convenient  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  from  the  river  Shin  in  the  west,  to 
Ospisdale  in  the  east  The  church  was  built  in  1790,  has  been 
repaired  at  different  periods,  and  is  now  in  a  good  state.  It  accom- 
modates 500  persons.  There  are  no  free  seats,  except  the  commu- 
nion forms  occupied  by  the  poor. 
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The  maiise  was  built  in  1780,  and  has  undergone  many  repairs. 
The  glebe  is  about  five  acres  in  extent,  and  would  be  valued  at 
L.  7.  The  stipend  is  fourteen  chalders  of  victual,  half  barley, 
and  half  oatmeal,  paid  in  money  betwixt  Yule  and  Candlemas, 
by  the  fiar  prices ;  there  are  also  L.  10  of  money  allowed  for  com- 
munion elements. 

There  is  a  mission  at  Rosehall  in  the  west  end  of  the  parish, 
connected  with  the  Royal  Bounty.  There  is  also  a  catechist  paid 
by  the  Royal  Bounty  the  sum  of  L.  7, 10s.  with  a  small  gratuity  from 
the  people. 

There  are  no  Dissenters  or  Seceders  of  any  description  in  this 
parish.  400  families  attend  the  church,  and  from  these  about  700 
persons.  Divine  service  is  generally  well  attended  by  all  ranks. 
The  number  of  communicants  attending  the  parish  and  mission- 
churches  may  average  about  90. 

The  average  amount  of  collections  yearly  made  in  the  parish 
and  mission-churches  for  religious  societies  is  from  L.  9  to 
L.12. 

Education. — There  are  three  schools,  viz.  the  parochial  school 
in  Criech,  taught  by  Mr  Patrick  Murray  and  his  son,  Mr  David 
Murray,  student  of  philosophy.  There  are  also  two  Assembly- 
schools,  one  at  Inverchaslie,  and  another  at  Whiteface.  Both  the 
Assembly  schools  are  well  attended  and  very  successful,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  Reports.  The  branches  taught  there  are  English 
and  Gaelic  reading  and  spelling ;  writing,  arithmetic,  and  book- 
keeping, and  Latin,  &c. 

The  salary  of  the  parish  schoolmaster  is  L.  30 ;  and  the  school- 
fees  are  from  Is.  to  3s.  per  quarter,  according  to  the  branches  of 
education  taught,  but  do  not  yield  above  L.  10  a  year.  The  pa- 
rochial teacher  had  hardly  any  accommodation  for  upwards  of  twen- 
ty years  back,  being  obliged  to  live  in  a  house  that  was  falling  over 
his  head ;  and,  for  the  safety  of  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  family, 
was  obliged  to  quit  that  ruin  and  live  in  a  hired  house.  The  heri- 
tors promise  to -build  one,  but  it  is  not  yet  begun.  The  ex- 
pense of  education  is  various, — from  5s.  to  14s.  per  annum.  The 
people  in  general  are  very  much  alive  to  the  benefits  of  education  ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  families  who  are  at  a  distance  from  school  club 
together  to  support  a  teacher  that  goes  from  house  to  house  once  a- 
week.  Inveran  and  Linside  in  the  mission  are  seven  miles  distant 
from  any  school,  and  at  present  employ  a  teacher,  who  has  generally 
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from  forty  to  sixty  attending  his  school  at  Invershin.  Two  additional 
schools  are  required,  one  at  Inveran  and  neighbourhood,  and  one 
in  Aurdale  of  Airdines,  at  each  of  which  there  might  be  an  at- 
tendance of  from  forty  to  sixty.  A  very  great  and  visible  change 
to  the  better  has  taken  place  in  the  conduct  and  morals  of  the 
people  within  the  last  twenty  years,  during  which  time  not  less  than 
eighteen  teachers  were  introduced  among  them  in  different  parts 
of  the  parish ;  all  these  with  stated  salaries  from  different  benevo- 
lent societies.  There  are  still  about  800  persons  in  the  parish 
above  six  years  of  age  unable  to  read,  and  about  400  in  that 
state  betwixt  the  years  of  six  and  fifteen. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds. — The  number  of  paupers  at  the 
parish  church  and  mission  may  average  about  140,  who  receive 
annually  from  the  funds  collected  in  church  from  3s.  to  6s.  each. 
The  annual  collections  in  the  churches  may  amount  to  L.  16!  and 
there  is  also  the  interest  of  L.  150,  a  fund  in  the  Commercial 
Bank,  Tain.  The  total  amount  for  annual  distribution  is  about 
L.20. 

Inns,  Alehouses,  fyc. — There  is  one  inn  at  Bonar,  and  five  or 
six  alehouses  in  different  parts  of  the  parish ;  but  the  people  sel- 
dom exceed  a  necessary  refreshment. 

September  1834. 


PARISH  OF  GOLSPIE. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  DORNOCH,  SYNOD  OF  SUTHERLAND  AND 
CAITHNESS. 

THE  REV.  ALEXANDER  MACPHERSON,  A.M.,  MINISTER. 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Name. — The  name  of  this  parish  is,  in  the  Gaelic  language, 
pronounced  Goishbee.  Situated  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  High- 
lands, the  parish  has,  like  many  other  places,  in  all  probability,  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  ancient  northern  invaders,  who  for  a  time 
were  possessors  of  these  parts.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  derive  the  name  from  the  Gaelic  language  seem  forced  and  unsatis- 
factory. The  ancient  name  of  the  parish  was  Culmallie, — denot- 
ing that  the  church  or  chapel  had  been  dedicated  to  some  tutelary 
saint. 

Extent  and  Boundaries.— The  form  of  the  parish  is  an  oblong, 
stretching  along  the  coast ;  its  length  is  about  eight  miles,  and 
breadth  about  six.  The  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
parishes  of  Rogart  and  Clyne ;  on  the  east  by  the  latter  and  the 
Moray  Frith ;  on  the  south  by  that  frith ;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  small  inlet,  which  bears  the  name  of  Little  Ferry ',  and  the 
stream  called  Fleet. 

Topographical  Appearances. — The  hills  near  the  coast  are,  Beinn 
a  Bhragidh,  which  is  about  1300  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  the  Silver  Rock  and  the  HillofMorvich,  both  much  lower; 
and,  in  the  interior,  Beinn  Horn  1712,  and  Beinn  Lundie,  1464 
feet  in  height.  In  the  middle  of  the  parish  there  is  a  valley  called 
the  Glen  ofDunrobin.  Through  this  glen  runs  a  stream  called 
Golspie  Burn,  whose  banks,  for  the  space  of  about  a  mile,  near  the 
sea,  present  very  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  range 
of  hills,  consisting  of  the  Silver  Rock,  the  Hill  of  Morvich,  and  others, 
in  their  vicinity,  are  rounded  at  the  top,  with  a  southern,  seaward 
aspect  The  flat  arable  part  of  the  parish  lies  chiefly  between  the 
coast-side  hills  and  the  sea,  having  the  rude  figure  of  a  triangle, 
one  of  whose  sides  is  formed  by  the  base  of  the  hills,  another  by 
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the  Little  Ferry  inlet,  and  the  third  by  the  sea-shore,  with  a  con- 
siderable sinuosity. 

Greet.— -In  the  former  Statistical  Account,  two  caves  are  describ- 
ed,— the  one,  Uaigh  mhic  Ghil  Anndreis,  Gillander's  Cave,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  parish ;  and  the  other,  Uaigh  Tkorcuil,  Tor- 
quiPs  Gave,  in  the  hill  above  Dunrobin.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  the  former  is  on  the  face  of  a  white  sandstone  rock,  and  seems 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  gradual  action  of  the  elements ;  that 
the  latter  is  in  a  loosely  stratified  red  sandstone  rock ;  and  that 
its  formation  appears  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  present  structure 
of  the  rock  itself.  The  eastern  half  of  the  coast  in  this  parish  is 
mostly  rocky,  and  the  western  low  and  sandy. 

Meteorology. — The  climate  of  this,  and  of  the  adjacent  parishes 
pn  the  coast,  may  be  considered  temperate  and  mild.  Snow  seldom 
lies  long  on  the  ground;  nor  <$an  the  climate  be  called  rainy.  The 
east  winds,  indeed,  which  are  not  unfrequent,  sometimes  occasion 
cloudy  and  damp  weather ;  and,  when  they  blow  hard  for  a  day  or 
two,  they  bring  with  them  much  rain ;  but  this  rain  is  almost  uni- 
formly succeeded  by  a  tract  of  fair  mild  weather.  The  south 
winds,  which  are  the  least  frequent,  are  rarely  accompanied  with 
rain ;  and  it  is  in  occasional  showers  only  that  the  west  and  north- 
west winds  bring  rain.  The  gales  from  the  north-west  are  here  by 
far  the  hardest.  Those  dense  fogs,  which  so  often  occur,  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  island,  to  the  southward  of  us,  are  here  of  rare 
occurrence. 

Ailments  of  the  rheumatic  kind  are  perhaps  the  most  prevalent; 
but  not  in  any  remarkable  degree ;  nor  can  these  be  ascribed  to 
any  peculiarity  in  the  climate. 

Hyclrogrctpkt/.—The  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  parish  are  Lochs 
Horn,  Lundie,  Farralarie,  and  Salachie,  none  of  which  exceeds 
half  a  mile  in  length,  or  one-third  in  breadth.  The  Fleet,  which, 
as  already  observed,  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  the 
parish,  is  the  only  stream  connected  with  it  that  can  be  denomi- 
nated a  river.  It  flows  through  the  valley  called  Strathfleet.  At 
its  lower  part,  it  is  slow  and  meandering,  and  contains  trout,  and 
sometimes  salmon.  In  the  glen  of  Golspie,  there  is  a  cascade, 
which,  when  there  is  any  quantity  of  water  in  the  stream,  has  a 
very  fine  effect  The  surrounding  scenery  has  of  late  been  greatly 
improved ;  and  the  traveller,  who  rests  at  the  inn,  and  who  takes 
pleasure  in  such  things,  will  find  himself  rewarded,  in  visiting  it 

Geobgy. — The  following  geological  remarks,  relative  to  this  pa- 
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rish,  are  copied  from  an  original  manuscript,  at  Dunrobin  Castle, 
written  by  the  late  eminent  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  President  of  the 
Royal  Society : — "  The  primary  hills,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dunrobin,  are  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  mica,  and  hornblende, 
forming  different  arrangements  of  porphyry,  porphyritic  granite, 
gneiss,  syenite,  and  mica  slate.  There  are  very  few  veins  in  the 
rocks.  The  only  veins  I  have  seen  are  quartz,  and  in  them  there 
are  no  indications  of  metallic  formations.  The  decomposed  rocks 
have  left  no  fragments  of  quartz,  which  are  usually  found  in  abun- 
dance in  metalliferous  districts. 

"  The  highest  secondary  hills,  in  this  district,  extend  in  a  line 
from  Loch-Brora  to  Strathfleet,"  that  is,  through  the  northern 
part  of  this  parish,  "  and  are  composed  of  hard  silicious  sandstone 
and  puddingstone,  containing  large  fragments — some  rounded, 
some  sharp — of  the  primary  rocks,  particularly  of  the  porphyritic 
granite,  gneiss,  and  sienite. 

"  The  secondary  rocks  are  more  interesting.  The  mechanical 
deposits  in  them  are  evidently  derived  from  the  ruins  of  primary 
rocks ;  and  most  of  the  fragments  are  such  as  may  have  been  de- 
tached from  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  vegetable  remains 
in  the  sandstone  and  the  shells  in  the  limestone  are  those  common 
to  such  formations.  The  cement  of  the  secondary  rocks  is  gene- 
rally silicious ;  but  in  one  stratum  near  Golspie,  and  extending 
along  the  coast,  it  is  calcareous ;  and  the  decomposition  of  the 
rocks  forms  an  excellent  marl.  In  this  marl  there  is  a  blue  sub- 
stance, having  some  of  the  external  characters  of  phosphate  of  iron." 

In  another  manuscript,  Sir  Humphry  writes  thus: — "  The 
soils  of  the  coast  side  lands,  between  the  Little  Ferry  and  Helms- 
dale, seem  to  be  formed  principally  from  the  decomposition  of 
sandstone-rock,  which  in  some  parts  approaches  in  its  nature  to 
shale.  The  soils  in  Strathfleet," — the  lower  parts  of  which 
partly  lie  in  this  parish, — "  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  transition-sandstone  and  breccias. 

"  The  transition  rocks  of  Sutherland  are  not  numerous,  and  be- 
long, as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  and  examine,  only  to  a 
small  extent  of  country.  Some  of  the  high  hills,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Dunrobin  and  Strathfleet,  must  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  this  order  of  rocks.  Beinn  a  Bhragidh,  rising  imme- 
diately above  (near)  the  castle,  is  composed  of  red  transition  sand- 
stone and  breccia.  Beinn  Horn,  the  Silver  Hill>  and  all  the  moun- 
tains immediately  above  Loch-Brora,  are  similar  in  their  nature ; 
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but  their  colours  are  various, — the  sandstone  being  in  some  cases 
gray,  in  some  white,  and  in  others  iron-brown. 

u  In  general  the  breccias,  in  these  transition  mountains,  con- 
tain fragments  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  micaceous  schist,  connect- 
ed by  silicious  cement;  but,  in  a  few  cases,  they  contain  fragments 
of  marble,  with  a  calcareous  cement.  A  very  remarkable  breccia 
occurs  at  Golspie,  near  the  inn,  and  at  the  east  side  of  the  burn, 
and  a  still  purer  one  near  Rhives,  in  which  small  blocks  of  marble 
are  inserted.  These  calcareous  breccias,  in  general,  are  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  and  a  sort  of  marl  is  formed  from  the  decay. 
These  rocks  might,  with  as  much  propriety,  be  called  secondary  as 
transition  rocks ;  for  though  in  some  parts  they  abound  in  crys- 
talline matter,  yet  in  others  they  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
fragments.  I  have  given  them  the  name  of  transition  by  courtesy. 
Rocks  of  the  rare  kind  are  often  associated  with  greywacke  and 
crystalline  stone ;  and  they  are  placed  immediately  upon  the  pri- 
mary rocks.  I  have  never  seen  any  greywacke  or  transition  lime- 
stone in  Sutherland. 

"  The  secondary  rocks  occupy  but  a  small  space,  and  are  pro- 
bably incumbent  on  the  red  sandstone  or  breccia  described.  They 
occur  in  regular  strata ;  but  their  arrangement  is  very  much  dis- 
turbed. They  appear  to  have  been  originally  deposited,  or  formed 
parallel  to  the  horizon ;  but  in  most  places  this  parallelism  has 
been  disturbed,  either  by  the  subsidence  or  the  elevation  of  part  of 
the  strata ;  so  that  there  are  frequently  faults  or  abruptions  of  the 
different  rocks,  which  have  given  to  the  different  parts  of  the  strata 
different  inclinations. 

"  The  true  secondary  strata  of  Sutherland,"  u  e.  of  the  east 
coast,  "  occupy  an  extent  of  six  or  seven  miles,  filling  up  a  sort  of 
basin  between  the  transition  hills,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dun- 
robin,  and  those  in  the  parish  of  Loth.  The  upper  stratum  is 
a  sandstone  of  different  degrees  of  hardness,  and  composed  of  sili- 
cious sand,  cemented  by  silicious  matter.  Below  this  occurs  an 
aluminous  shale,  containing  pyritous  matter,  carbonaceous  matter, 
the  remains  of  marine  animals,  *  and  of  land  vegetables.  Beneath 
this  shale,  or  rather  alternating  with  it,  a  stratum  occurs,  contain- 
ing in  some  of  its  parts  calcareous  matter,  and  passing  into  lime- 

9  The  reefs  at  Dunrobin  contain  the  remains  of  the  following  bivalve  shell  fishes : — 
Grtfp/uta,  differing  slightly  from  G.  dbliquata;  Modiola,  new  species,  longitudinally 
strutted ;  Pecten,  new  species,  striated  ;  Plagiottoma  duplicate  ;  Tercbratula  media  ; 
a  new  species  of  gibbosc  shell  resembling  Unto;  Venus  undescribecL— -Sec  Mur- 
ckUvn  on  Strata  of  Oolitic  Strict,  #c.  Tram.  Geol.  Soc. 
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stone;  but  in  general  consisting  of  a  silicious  sand  agglutinated 
by  calcareous  cement.  The  coal  measures  occupy  the  lowest  part 
of  this  secondary  district  which  has  been  yet  exposed." 

"  The  hard  sandstone  is  principally  composed  of  pure  silicious 
earth.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  de- 
composed by  the  action  of  air  and  water.  The  shale  contains  no 
calcareous  matter  near  its  junction  with  the  coal.  The  limestones 
found  in  the  secondary  strata  contain  no  magnesian  earth,  and  are 
adulterated  only  with  aluminous  and  silicious  earths,  and  oxide  of 
iron.  They  differ  very  much  in  purity,  in  different  parts.  The 
marble  in  the  calcareous  breccia  at  Rhives,  and  on  the  coast, 
leaves  only  from  one-twelfth  to  one-twentieth  of  residuum  during 
its  solution  in  acids.  The  sand  on  the  coast,  near  the  quay  at  Dun- 
robin,  contains  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  weight  of  calcareous 
matter." 

Zoology. — The  following  birds,  of  the  rarer  kinds,  have  occasion- 
ally been  seen  in  this  parish,  by  the  game-keeper.  The  goshawk, 
(Falco palumbarius,  Linn.;  UAutour,  Buffon.)  The  ash-colour- 
ed shrike,  or  greater  butcher-bird,  (Lanius  excubitor,  Linn.;  La 
Pie-Griiche  grise,  Buffon.)  The  ring-ouzel  (Turdus  torquatus, 
Linn.;  Le  Merle  a  Plastron  blanc,  Buffon.)  The  cross-bill  or 
Sheld  Apple  (Loxia  Curvirostra,  Linn.;  LeBeccroise,  Buffon.)  The 
snow-bunting  or  snow-flake  (Emberiza  nivalis^  Linn.;  U  Ortolan 
de  Neige>  Buffon.)  The  Siskin  or  Aberdevine  (FringiUa  spinus, 
Linn.;  Le  Tarin,  Buffon.)  The  night-jar,  goat-sucker,  dor-hawk, 
or  fern-owl,  (Caprimulgus Europceus,  Linn.;  L'Engoulevent,  Buf- 
fon.) 

At  a  very  remote  period,  deer  seem  to  have  been  numerous  either 
in  the  hills  of  this  parish,  or  in  its  neighbourhood ;  for  large,  and 
evidently  very  old  deposits  of  their  horns  have  recently  been  dug  up, 
near  the  site  of  the  old  chapel.  They  now  seldom  venture  to  ap- 
proach so  near  the  coast  Galloway  black-polled  cattle,  Highland 
black  cattle,  and  the  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep,  and  some  good  work- 
horses, are  reared  with  great  care  and  success,  in  this  parish.  The 
kinds  of  fish  found  here  are  merely  those  which  are  common  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  former  Statistical  Account.  The  most  useful  shell- 
fish, in  the  parish,  is  the  mussel,  generated  on  a  bank  in  the  Little 
Ferry  inlet.  This  shell-fish  i3  the  bait  chiefly  used  in  the  haddock 
and  other  white  fisheries ;  sometimes,  however,  the  limpet,  and  a 
worm  named  by  the  fishermen  lug,  and  found  in  the  sand,  at  ebb 
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tide,  are  used  as  bait  In  the  vicinity  of  the  mussels,  cockles  abound. 
Heaps  of  oyster-shells  have  occasionally  been  dug  up  in  certain 
parts  of  this,  and  of  the  neighbouring  parish,  to  the  west;  and  their 
shells  are  also  found  on  the  sea-shore,  about  the  Little  Ferry  inlet, 
— affording  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  this  shell-fish  in  abun- 
dance, iii  former  times. 

II. — Civil  History. 

Like  other  maritime  parishes  in  the  Highlands,  Golspie  appears 
to  have,  in  ancient  times,  been  invaded,  and  possessed,  for  a  period, 
by  foreign  northern  nations.*  By  far  the  most  prominent  and  in- 
teresting part  of  its  history  relates  to  the  eminent  characters  that 
have  been  connected  with  it. 

Family  of  Sutherland. — Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
who,  with  the  other  members  of  her  family,  often  resides  in  this 
parish,  at  her  seat — Dunrobin,  is  also  Countess  of  Sutherland,  in 
her  own  right  The  thanes  of  Sutherland  first  received  the  title 
of  earls  from  Malcolm  Canmore,  King  of  Scotland,  a.  d.  1031.  Her 
Grace  Elizabeth,  the  present  Countess,  is  the  twenty-third  repre- 
sentative of  this  ancient  family,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Robert 
the  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland;  the  third  William  Earl  of  Sutherland 
having  been  married  to  the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  that 
monarch. 

The  husband  of  her  Grace  is  George  Granville  Leveson 
Gower,  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Knight  of  the  Garter.  The  de- 
scent of  his  Grace  is  also  very  illustrious,  as  well  as  very  ancient 
Not  to  mention  many  other  particulars,  he  is  in  the  paternal 
line  descended  from  Robert,  the  youngest  son  of  Rollo,  first  Duke 
of  Normandy,  and,  in  the  maternal  line,  from  the  Princess  Mary, 
second  daughter  of  the  seventh  Henry,  King  of  England. 

The  family  consists  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters, — Geoige 
Granville,  Marquis  of  Stafford,  Baron  Gower  of  Stittenham,  Lord 

•  In  all  probability,  tbe  continental  warlike  nation  of  the  Catti,  so  largely  treated 
of  by  the  Roman  historians,  invaded  and  took  possession  of  the  district  of  country  ex- 
tending from  the  Pentland  Frith  to  that  of  Dornoch ;  and  that,  perhaps,  soon  after 
the  disasters  brought  upon  them  by  the  Roman  arms.  The  Celtic  name  of  the  dis- 
trict situated  between  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  and  the  Frith  of  Dornoch,  is  Catt  thaobh, 
i.  e,  tbe  side,  or  district  of  the  Catti,  and  the  inhabitants  are  in  Celtic  denominated 
Ctttkh.  Caithness  has  in  English  retained  its  original  name,  for  it  means  the  pro- 
montory of  tbe  Catti ;  but  in  Celtic,  it  is  called  Gait  thaobh,  the  district  of  strangers, 
from  the  people  who  at  a  later  period  settled  there.  Sutherland,  the  English  name  of 
this  county,  evidently  owes  its  origin  to  its  geographical  position,  in  reference  to  Caitb* 
nest.  In  Celtic,  the  title  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland  is  Morfhear  cttatt,  pronounced 
Morer  chatt,  and  that  of  the  Countess,  Bona  Mhorfear  chatt,  pronounced  Bona  vorer 
chatt  ;  Bona  being  the  feminine  prefix.  Both  the  Celtic  titles  are  expressive  of  no- 
bility in  any  degree  ;  and  thus  they  still  continue  applicable. 
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Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Sutherland,  and  heir  to  the  estates  and 
titles  of  the  family,  married  to  Lady  Harriet  Howard,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle ;  Lord  Francis,  heir  to  the  property  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  married  to  Miss  Greville,  niece  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland ;  Lady  Charlotte,  married  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  son 
and  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  married  to 
Earl  Grosvenor,  son  and  heir  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster; 
all  of  whom  have  families,  consisting  each  of  sons  and  daughters. 

As  a  statesman  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  enlightened,  libe- 
ral, firm,  and  independent;  possessing  the  well-merited  charac- 
ter of  inflexible  integrity  and  of  high  honour.  His  Grace,  then 
Earl  Gower,  was  ambassador,  from  this  country,  at  the  court  of 
France,  at  the  memorable  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  which 
began  in  1789.* 

Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  has,  by  universal  con- 
sent, been  always  regarded  as  endowed  with  great  talent,  accomplish- 
ments, and  beauty;  and,  in  respect  to  character,  is  eminent  and  ex- 
emplary, in  the  highest  degree,  and  a  great  ornament  to  her  ex- 
alted rank  and  station;  the  natural  fruit  and  reward  of  which  qua- 
lities are  richly  exhibited,  in  the  good  conduct  and  great  prospe- 
rity and  happiness  of  her  family.  The  noble  Marquis  follows  the 
paternal  example, — favouring  and  promoting,  as  a  statesman,  all 
those  measures  which  appear  calculated  to  benefit  the  empire,  and 
to  render  its  institutions  pure  and  permanent.  The  younger  son, 
Lord  Francis,  has  already,  in  connection  with  former  administra- 
tions, served  his  country  successively  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Ire- 
land, and  minister  at  war,  and,  in  a  literary  capacity,  is  author  of  some 

*  His  Grace  died  at  Dunrobin,  on  1 9th  July  1833,  greatly  lamented  by  all  de- 
scriptions of  persons  in  the  county ;  and  his  remains  repose  in  the  cathedral  at  Dor- 
noch. No  nobleman's  funeral  could  be  attended  with  a  demonstration  either  more 
true,  or  more  appropriate,  of  esteem  and  veneration,  than  that  of  his  Grace  ;  and 
never,  in  this  county,  was  there  a  scene  at  once  so  decorous,  so  imposing,  and  so  im- 
pressive. Not  only  did  the  relatives  of  the  noble  deceased,  and  the  gentlemen  and 
clergymen  connected  with  his  domains,  give  their  attendance  on  the  solemn  occa- 
sion, but  also  the  general  population  of  all  the  parishes,  who,  while  the  procession 
passed  along,  lined  the  road  leading  from  Dunrobin  to  Dornoch.  In  testimony  of 
their  great  esteem  and  respect,  the  gentlemen  and  tenantry  on  his  Grace's  estates  in 
this  country,  are,  at  their  joint  expense,  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory,  to  be 
situated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  "  Bcinn  a  BhragidJi"  in  this  parish  ;  and  a  simi- 
lar manifestation  of  esteem  and  respect,  takes  place  on  the  English  estates.  His 
Grace's  eldest  son  succeeds  to  his  titles  and  estates ;  but  the  Duchess  Countess  of 
Sutherland  not  only  enjoys  her  own  estates,  but  also  liferents  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  estates  purchased  by  the  late  Duke  in  this  country  ;  a  bequest 
as  merited  as  it  is  munificent.  For  never,  in  any  rank  of  life,  was  there  one,  who 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  connubial  relation  in  a  more  exemplary  manner  than 
did  her  Grace. 
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works,  chiefly  connected  with  German  literature,  which  have  at- 
tracted considerable  notice. 

The  names  and  biography  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland  are  ho- 
nourably interwoven  in  the  general  history  of  the  empire.  To 
specify  the  many  honourable  actions  and  exertions  of  these 
noblemen,  in  defence  and  for  the  liberties  of  their  country,  the  ne- 
cessary brevity  of  this  account  renders  impossible.  But  there 
is  one  remarkable  and  interesting  circumstance  that  may  not  be 
omitted, — which  is,  that  the  line  of  succession  down  to  the  present 
representative  is  direct,  and  uninterrupted,  having  the  title  of  Su- 
therland united  to  it.  Twice  was  there  an  attempt  unavailingly 
made  to  divert  the  succession  from  an  heiress;  first  from  the 
Lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John,  the  twelfth  earl ;  and  again, 
from  the  present  representative,  who,  by  the  almost  simultaneous 
and  much  lamented  death  of  her  noble  parents,  was  in  early  in- 
fancy left  an  only  child.  From  such  critical  circumstances  did  the 
Supreme  Arbiter  of  the  Destinies  of  all  deliver  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  of  Sutherland,  and  in  her  person  the  direct 
line  of  succession, — to  become  still  farther  exalted,  and  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  most  noble,  the  most  wealthy,  and  the  most  an- 
cient families  in  the  empire ; 

"  Mersus  profundo  pulchrior  evenit." 

Family  of  KilccdmkilL — In  the  qhurchyard  of  this  parish  there  is 
a  chapel,  or  inclosed  place  of  sepulture,  where  repose  many  members 
of  the  very  old  family  of  Kilcalmkill,  or,  according  to  a  more  recent 
designation,  of  Carrol.  This  family  derives  its  descent  from  Adam 
Gordon,  Dean  of  Caithness,  the  first  Earl  of  Huntly*s  second  son, 
uncle  of  Adam  Gordon,  Lord  of  Aboyne,  the  second  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ly's  son,  who  married  the  Countess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John, 
the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Sutherland.  The  representative  of  a  main 
branch  of  the  Kilcalmhill  family  is  Joseph  Gordon,  Esq.  W.  S. 
Edinburgh,  who,  it  is  understood,  has  a  right  to  a  baronetage  by 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Adam  Gordpn,  Baronet,  in  whom  a  col- 
lateral branch  of  the  male  line  has  terminated. 

Family  ofNovar.— Among  the  eminent  persons  connected  with 
this  parish,  by  birth,  must  be  noticed  the  late  Sir  Hector  Munro  of 
Novar.  Sir  Hector  was  born  at  Clayside,  in  this  parish,  in  1727,  and, 
when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  entered  the  army.  He  went  to 
the  East  Indies,  a  major  in  Morris's  regiment  At  the  head  of  a 
small  force,  he  defeated  a  large  army  commanded  by  a  native 
prince,  at  Buxar.     He  was  afterwards-  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
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major-general,  and  appointed  commander-in-chief  at  Madras.    He 
soon  took  the  French  settlement  of  Pondicherry,  and,  for  this  ser- 
vice, was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Bath.     At  Negapatam, 
also,  he  behaved  with  equal  gallantry.     Having  soon  afterwards 
returned  to  England,  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  42d  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry,  and  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-General,  on  the  North  British  Staff.     Sir  Hector's 
father,  Hugh  Munro,  by  the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  succeeded 
to  the  estate  of  Novar,  in  Ross-shire,  and;  on  the  father's  death, 
Sir  Hector  himself.    Sir  Hector  was  twice  in  India,  and  in  the  in- 
terval spent  at  home  he  represented  in  Parliament  the  Inverness 
district  of  burghs,  and  on  his  finally  quitting  India  was  re-elected. 
Sir  Hector  died  in  1802.     He  was  a  brave  officer ;  in  private  life 
a  good  friend ;  and  a  remarkable  instance  of  filial  piety,  towards 
a  venerable  and  worthy  mother,  to  whose  prayers  he  was  wont  to 
ascribe  his  success  in  life.* 

Sir  Hector  Munro's  brother,  Alexander,  who  was  for  sometime 
Consul  General  at  Madrid,  and  afterwards  a  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms, was  also  knighted.  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  Esq.  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  Novar,  an  intelligent  and  accomplished  gentleman,  is 
the  son  of  Sir  Alexander. 

It  must  be  added  under  this  head,  that  Dr  Hugh  Macpherson, 
the  present  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  and  King's  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  and  who  has  taught  that  language  there,  for  thirty- 
five  years,  with  great  success  and  approbation,  is  a  native  of  this 
parish ;  and  is  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Martin  Macpherson,  who 
was  minister  of  the  parish. 

Land-owners. — The  Duke  and  Duchess  Countess  of  Sutherland 
are  the  sole  owners  of  the  land  in  this  parish ;  and,  by  the  late  purchase 
of  the  Reay  country,  they  have  become  owners  of  nearly  the  whole 
county.  Their  property  has  also  been  further  enlarged  by  the  recent 
purchase  of  several  estates  in  the  county  of  Ross;  so  that  the  whole, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Staffordshire  and  other  estates,  the  Bridge- 
water  canal,  and  other  possessions  in  England,  constitutes  a  proper- 
ty which  may  with  propriety  be  called  immense,  yielding  a  revenue 
more  than  princely. 

Manuscripts. — It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  manuscript 
at  Dunrobin  Castle,  entitled  "  the  Genealogy  of  the  Earls  and 
family  of  Sutherland."      But  though  this  be  the  title,  the  work  is 

*  Sir  H.  Munro's  conduct  in  India  did  not  wholly  escape  censure ;  but,  whatever 
cause  there  may  have  been  for  it,  it  is  evident  that  his  general  conduct  and  services 
must  have  made  ample  amends. 
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tensive,  and  contains  a  great  many  curious  and  interesting  his- 
torical notices,  relative  to  the  counties  of  Sutherland  and  Caith- 
ness, the  highlands  and  islands,  and  the  country  at  large.  The 
author  was  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  £  younger  son  of  the  family  of 
Sutherland.  The  work  embraces  the  space  of  time  between  the 
years  1031  and  1680,  and  there  is  appended  to  it  a  continuation, 
by  Gilbert  Gordon  of  Sallach,  to  the  year  1651.  It  was  printed 
in  Edinburgh  in  1813 ;  and  of  the  MS.  there  is  another  manuscript 
copy  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  in  Edinburgh. 

Antiquities* — A  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  old  church,  or  chapel, 
of  this  parish  still  remains,  and  forms  part  of  the  fence  which  en- 
closes the  burying-ground  formerly  used.  This  cemetery  contains 
the  remains  of  many  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland,  as  signified  by  a 
plain  stone  placed  in  the  old  church  wall,  bearing  this  epitaph, 
"  In  hoe  diruto  cameterio  Sutherlandice  plurimorum  camitum  cineres 
comquiescunL"  The  church  was  transferred  from  Culmalie  to  Gol- 
spie, a.  d.  1619. 

In  the  former  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish,  there  is  notice 
taken  of  the  battle  fought  in  1746,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Little 
Feny9  between  a  party  of  those  who  sided  with  the  invading  prince 
and  the  militia  of  this  country;  in  which  battle  the  Earl  of  Cro- 
marty and  other  gentlemen  were  made  prisoners.  Of  the  sangui- 
nary nature  of  this  battle  there  remain  clear  proofs.  Several 
skeletons  of  those  who  fell,  and  who  were  buried  on  the  scene  of 
action,  have  of  late  been  occasionally  discovered.  Along  with  these, 
there  have  been  found  a  number  of  small  copper  coins,  and  one  of 
silver, — all  of  Mary  and  James, — together  with  some  copper 
brooches  and  some  glass  beads.  Of  these  articles,  some  are  now 
at  Dunrobin  Castle,  and  others  m  the  possession  of  Dr  Ross  of 
Camnsmore.  Among  the  latter,  there  is  a  copper  ring  encircled 
with  this  inscription,  rudely  executed ;  "  Jesus  Nazarenus  Rex 
Judaorum."  The  remains  of  swords  and  pistols  have  also  been 
found. 

Near  the  ruins  of  the  old  chapel,  there  were  lately  dug  up  the 
handle  of  a  balance,  with  some  of  the  weights,  both  of  brass,  and 
of  neat  and  curious  workmanship,  and  in  very  good  preservation. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  old  chapel.  These, 
together  with  some  thick  rings  of  brass,  wood,  and  other  materials, 
in  diameter  from  half  an  inch  to  one  and  a-hal£>  found  in  the  same 
vicinity,  are  now  at  Dunrobin  Castle ;  and  here  also  are  two  brass 
rings,  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  third  of  an  inch  thick,  found 
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at  the  place  of  Uppat,  five  feet  under  ground.  Near  the  site  of 
the  old  chapel,  too,  there  was  lately  dug  up  a  large  undressed  stone, 
with  a  rude  device,  as  of  an  ancient  galley, — a  thick  crescent  The 
date  and  the  object  of  it  are  alike  unknown.  It  now  stands  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  castle. 

The  ruins  of  two  Pictish  towers,  as  they  are  often  called,  are 
described  in  the  former  Statistical  Account; — the  one,  situated 
at  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Dunrobin  Castle,  and  the  other 
to  the  west,  now  embosomed  in  a  plantation  of  fir  trees.  There 
is  another  ruin  of  the  same  kind  near  the  place  of 'Backies,  which 
has  not  been  mentioned,  and  which,  as  well  as  that  situated  at  the 
east,  has  been  greatly  demolished.  The  ruin  in  the  wood  is  less  dila- 
pidated, and  still  distinctly  bears  the  characteristics  of  similar  ruins 
in  the  coast-side  Highlands/  The  general  dimensions, — the  cen- 
tral circular  compartment, — the  gallery  between  this  compartment 
and  the  exterior  wall,— are  quite  visible.  The  absence  of  mortar 
in  the  construction  is  common,  to  these  three  ruins,  as  well  as  to 
all  others  of  the  kind.  The  two  nearest  were  in  sight  of  each 
other ;  the  one  at  Backies  looked  into  the  glen ;  and  they  all  com- 
manded an  extensive  prospect  of  the  sea  and  the  land.  It  is  most 
probable,  that  these,  and  other  similar  structures,  were  built  and 
used  by  the  Danes.  The  remains  of  a  Druidical  temple,  or  cir- 
cle, are  to  be  seen  a  little  above  the  road  which  leads  from  the 
Mound  to  Morvich,  about  half  way  between  these  places. 

Dunrobin  Castle* — About  the  middle  of  the  parish,  and  situ- 
ated on  the  margin  of  a  bank,*  and  considerably  elevated  above 
the  sea,  stands  Dunrobin  Castle,  which  was  first. built  by  Robert 
Earl  of  Sutherland,  a.  d.  1275.  .  Its  environs  are  a  good  deal 
wooded,  and  the  surrounding  scenery,  which  is  varied  and  hilly,  is 
very  interesting  and  picturesque.  The  garden  which,  as  viewed 
from  the  bank  or  the  castle,  spreads  itself  like  a  map  at  the  foot 
of  the  bank,  is  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  antique  character  of 
the  mansion  and  the  place. 

Parochial  Register. — The  earliest  entry  in  the  parochial  regis- 
ter here  is  29th  December  1739.  The  register  is  at  present  re- 
gularly and  carefully  kept. 

Modern  Buildings. — Besides  the  farm-houses  and  offices,  there 
are  in  the  village  an  inn,  a  flour  and  barley-mill,  a  meal-mill,  a 
bank-office,  and  the  manse,  all  of  them  good,  and  built  not  many 
years  ago. 
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IIL — Population. 
Since  the  former  Statistical  Account  in  1793,  there  has  been  a 
decrease  of  population.  This  has  arisen  from  a  powerful  cause,  which 
has  been,  for  the  last  forty  years,  in  full  operation  in  all  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland, — the  occupation  of  the  land,  in  large  farms,  by 
tenants  of  skill  and  capital; — a  measure  urged  on  by  the  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  general  state  of  agriculture  and  commerce, 
at  home  and  abroad.  Since  the  census  in  1821,  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  upwards  of  a  hundred;  which  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  increased  comforts  of  the  working-classes,  aris- 
ing from  employment  on  the  large  farms,  and  in  the  various  works, 
such  as  buildings  and  roads,  carried  on  in  the  county. 

By  the  census  of  1831,  the  whole  population  of  the  parish  was          -  1 149 

The  population  of  the  Tillage  of  Golspie  is  at  present            -               -  450 

The  population  residing  in  the  country,            -  699 

The  yearly  average  number  of  births  for  the  last  seven  years,             -  90 

of  deaths  for  do.              ...  16 

of  marriages  for  do.             -            -  9 

The  arerage  number  of  persons  under  15  years  of  age,            -            -  395 

betwixt  15  and  90,             -             -  902 

90  and  50,             ...  233 

50  and  70,             -             -  165 

upwards  of  70,           ...  54 

The  number  of  unmarried  men,  bachelors,  and  widowers,  upwards  of  50 

yean  of  age,            .......  11 

The  number  of  unmarried  women  upwards  of  45  years  of  age,                *  52 

Average  number  of  children  in  each  family,              ...  4 

Number  of  persons  deaf  and  dumb,              ....  2 

fatuous  persons,             .....  1 

blind, 1 

The  number  of  families  in  the  parish  is,              -             ...  248 

of  families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,            -  113 

chiefly  employed  in  trade,  manufactures,  or  handicraft,  49 

Language,  Habits,  and  Character  of  the  People. — Forty  years 
ago,  the  Gaelic  was  the  language  generally  spoken  in  the  parish. 
But,  from  better  education,  and  the  residence  of  persons  from  the 
south  country,  that  language  is  now  fast  on  the  decline;  and  among 
the  young  there  is  now' hardly  an  individual  who  does  not  under- 
stand and  speak  English.  In  cleanliness,  both  personal  and  do- 
mestic, there  has  of  late  been  a  great  improvement;  and  the  same 
may,  in  its  full  extent,  be  said  of  their  dress.  '  The  ordinary 
food  of  the  peasantry  and  tradesmen  consists  of  oat  and  barley- 
meal,  variously  prepared,-— of  potatoes,  fish,  and  milk,  but  rarely 
flesh.  Tradesmen  and  others  occasionally  use  a  little  wheaten 
bread,  and  a  little  butter,  cheese,  and  tea.  The  people  of  this 
parish  live  in  comfort  and  contentment — However  far  short  they 
may  come  of  the  full  Christian  standard,  they  may  generally,  and 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  be,  without  hesitation, 
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said  to  be  a  moral  and  a  religious  people.     It  must,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted, that,  in  common  with  a  large  proportion  of  their  country— 
men,  the  religion  of  many  of  the  native  population  of  the  lower 
class  is  not  without  serious  and  inveterate  errors.    Christian  con- 
version, in  their  view,  essentially  consists,  not  in  the  forsaking  of 
wicked  ways  and  unrighteous  thoughts,  and  in  returning  from  these 
to  the  Lord,  but  in  another  sort  of  change  not  distinctly  connect- 
ed with  a  moral  life.     A  set  of  illiterate,  fanatical,  and  disorderly, 
self-appointed  teachers  of  religion  have,  by  their  wild  and  mysti- 
cal rhapsodies,  acquired  a  baneful  ascendant  over  the  ignorant 
minds  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  not  only  in  this  country, 
.but  in  other  parts  of  the  Highlands*     In  the  mouths  of  these 
teachers,  prayer  is  irreverently  perverted  into  mere  discussion,  vir- 
tually addressed,  not  to  God,  but  to  the  hearers,  and  frequently 
degenerates  into  bitter  personalities  and  invectives.    By  these  de- 
luding, and  often  deluded  persons,  the  metaphorical  parts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  received  and  taught  in  the  literal  sense,  and 
the  plainest  parts  are  very  often  allegorized.    Not  unfrequently  the 
Scriptures  are  considered  as  a  mere  secondary  thing,  of  little  avail  ; 
and  that  pastor  who  studies  them  closely  and  critically,  and  ex- 
pounds them  in  their  true  sense,  is  regarded  as  if  he  were  dealing 
with  occult  and  unhallowed  sciences. 

IV. — Industry. 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy. — The  number  of  acres,  impe- 
rial measure,  in  the  parish  which  are  either  cultivated  or  occasion- 
ally in  tillage  is  about  2040.  Of  unimproved  land  there  is  very 
little.  There  are  about  800  acres  under  wood.  Every  attention 
seems  to  be  paid  to  the  plantations. 

The  trees  and  plants  in  this  parish  are  of  those  kinds  which 
are  common  to  other  parts  of  the  Highlands.  Since  the  former 
Statistical  Account  was  written,  a  considerable  space  of  land  has 
been  planted  with  forest  trees,  by  which  the  appearance  of  the  pa- 
rish is  greatly  improved. 

Rent  of  Land.* — The  average  rent  of  arable  land  per  imperial 
acre  in  this  parish  is  L.  1,  2s.  The  average  rate  of  gracing  is 
L.  1, 10s.  per  ox  or  cow  grazed,  and  2s.  per  ewe  or  full-grown  sheep, 
pastured  for  the  year. 

Rate  of  Wages. — The  rate  of  wages  is  as  follows :  A  ploughman, 
for  the  year,  receives  L.  10  in  money,  one  stone  of  meal  per  week, 
keep  for  a  cow,  (or  a  cow  between  two,)  six  bolls  of  potatoes,  with 
house  and  fuel.    A  male  day  labourer  gets  Is.  6d.  in  the  long  day, 
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and  Is.  3d.  in  the  short;  a  female  6d.  a-day  generally;  in  har- 
vest, Is.  House-carpenters  2s.,  and  masons  2s.  6d.  a-day.  The 
prices  of  articles  of  manufacture,  and  the  rate  of  work,  are ;  for 
an  iron  plough,  L.4;  for  a  wooden  one  from  L.2,  10s.  to  L.3. 
A  cart,  with  hay  frame,  L,  14;  a  set  of  cart  and  plough  harness, 
L.7,  10s. ;  pair  of  harrows,  L.2,  10s. ;  rood  of  stone  and  lime- 
work,  L.  2,  12s. ;  drystone-dike,  4  feet  high,  with  coping,  6d.  per 
yard ;  if  6  feet  high,  9<L ;  blacksmiths  work  4d.  to  7d.  per  lb. 

Livestock. — The  price  of  a  Dunrobin  ox,  from  two  to  three 
years  old,  is  generally  L.9;  but,  during  the  war,  the  price  was  L.14, 
and  sometimes  higher.  Other  Highland  cattle  are  considerably 
lower  in  price.  A  work-horse  from  L.  25  to  L.  40.  The  price  of  beef 
and  mutton  is  4d.  per  lb. ;  butter,  lOd.  per  lb. ;  a  common  house  fowl, 
84;  eggs,  3d.  per  dozen ;  oatmeal  generally  L.  1,  but  this  year  17s.# 
per  boll  of  eight  stone;  potatoes  from  8s.  to  12s.  per  boll  of  twelve 
bushels  imperial;  salmon  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb. ;  grilse  6d.  per  lb. ; 
a  cod  6<L;  haddocks  from  lOd.  to  Is.  per  dozen. 

The  Dunrobin  breed  of  cattle,  originally  from  Argyleshire,  are 
deservedly  accounted  excellent,  and  there  is  great  attention  paid 
to  the  rearing  of  them.     For  dairy  use,  there  are  some  Ayrshire 
cows.    On  some  farms,  the  breed  of  Highland  black-cattle  is 
chiefly  reared ;  and  on  the  farm  of  Kirkton,  an  excellent  breed  of 
black  polled  Galloway  cattle.     At  the  Highland  Society's  cattle 
show,  held  at  Inverness  in  1831,  where  stock  of  all  kinds  were 
shown,  from  all  the  northern  counties,  including  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen  and  Perth, — a  larger  amount  of  prizes  was  awarded  to 
this  parish  than  to  any  other.     To  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  was 
awarded  the  prize  for  the  best  two  oxen  of  the  Highland  breed ; 
another  for  the  best  lot  of  stirks  of  the  same  breed ;  and  the  So* 
ciet/s  medal  for  two  Highland  oxen  shown  as  extra  stock.     Mr 
Craig  of  Kirkton  obtained  a  prize  for  the  best  cow,  another  for  the 
best  heifer,  and  another  for  the  best  ox,  all  of  the  Galloway  breed, 
— together„with  the  commendation  of  the  judges  for  a  bay  colt  and 
achesnut  filly,  shown  as  extra  stock.     This  gentleman  afterwards 
sold  his  prize  ox  for  L.  30,  to  the  advantage  of  the  buyer.     The 
Galloway  breed  of  cattle  are  here  found  to  be  very  hardy,  and  to 
arrive  at  a  greater  weight,  upon  the  same  feeding,  than  the  High- 
land breed  do.     The  milk,  both  of  the  Galloway  and  Highland 
cows,  is  not  great  in  quantity,  but  is  in  quality  very  rich.     On  the 
large  farms,  some  good  work  and  saddle  horses  are  bred ;  and  by 

•  In  JR34,  14s.  per  boll. 
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the  cottars,  some  small  ponies.  The  kind  of  sheep  reared  is  the 
Cheviot,  to  the  purity  and  rearing  of  which  much  attention  is  paid ; 
and  they  accordingly  are  very  superior,  and  obtain  high  prices. 

Husbandry. — Farming  is  carried  on  in  this  parish  on  the  most 
approved  system.  The  rotations  of  cropping  are  the  four,  five, 
and  six  years  shifts.  Trenching  and  draining  have  been  done  to 
a  great  extent  on  every  farm  in  the  parish,  at  an  expense  of  from 
L.  8  to  L.  50  per  acre.  *  The  duration  of  leases  is  nineteen 
years;  in  one  instance,  thirty.  The  farm-buildings  and  many  of 
the  fences  (which  are  dry-stone  dikes)  are  substantial. 

Improvements. — It  may  be  with  truth  affirmed,  that  a  simple 
account  of  the  improvements  in  this  parish  must  have  the  appear- 
ance of  exaggeration,  and  that  he  only  can  appreciate  them  who 
.  had  seen  the  state  of  the  parish  forty  or  even  thirty  years  ago,  and 
compares  that  state  with  the  present  Every  farm,  every  building, 
every  piece  of  road,  presents  an  instance  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ment The  farms  of  Culmalie  and  Morvich  are  possessed  by  Mr 
Sellar,  who,  by  trenching,  draining,  and  liming,  with  much  labour 
and  expense,  has  converted  them  into  specimens  of  great  agricul- 
tural excellence.  The  farm  of  Kirkton,  occupied  by  Mr  Craig, 
affords  a  most  creditable  example  of  industry  and  skill.  That  of 
Drummuie,  held  by  Mr  Macpherson,  and  that  of  Golspie  Tower, 
held  by  Mr  Duncan,  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  at  a  great 
expense.  The  farm  of  Rhives  had  been  rendered  a  remarkably 
fine  one  by  its  former  successive  occupants,  Mr  Young  and  Mr 
Suther ;  and  an  addition  has  been  made  to  its  arable  land,  by  the 
present  possessor,  Mr  Gunn.  The  mains  of  Dunrobin,  being  old 
and  good  land,  have  always  been  productive ;  but  they,  too,  have 
been  improved  under  the  new  system ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  place  of  Uppat,  which  completes  the  number  of  large  farms 
in  the  parish.  These  notices  are  not  irrelevant  here ;  for  it  must 
be  added,  that  these  farmers  have  not  only  the  good  fortune  to 
be  placed  under  most  liberal  landlords ;  but  that  they  deserve  the 
liberality  they  receive.  They  have  acquired  a  title  to  the  gra- 
titude of  the  community  at  large  "  by  making  corn  and  grass  to 
grow,  where  neither  grass  nor  corn  ever  grew  before." 

Quarrie$. — There  are  two  very  good  red  sandstone  quarries 
wrought  here ;  there  is  also  one  of  white  sandstone.     Some  indi- 

•  Much  use  continues  to  be  made  of  drift  sea-weed  as  a  manure ;  kelp  is  used  at 
Dunrobin,  and  bone-dust  has  recently  been  introduced  by  Mr  Craig,  Kirkton,  and 
has  been  since  adopted  to  some  extent  and  with  success  by  others.  From  the  very 
small  quantity  of  this  manure  requisite,  there  is  a  great  saving  of  carriage. 
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cations  have  appeared  of  coal  veins;  but  it  has  not  been  thought 
expedient  to  open  them. 

Produce. — The  average  gross  amount  of  raw  produce  raised  in 
the  parish,  as  nearly  as  that  can  be  ascertained,  is  as  follows : —  . 

Produce  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  cultivated  for  food  for  men  and  the  domestic  animals, 

L.  5800  0  0 
Potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  beet,  and  other  plants,  cultivated  in 

the  field  for  food,                 ....                1250  0  0 

Hay  cultivated,                     ....                    1000  0  0 
Land  in  pasture,  rating  it  at  L.  I,  10s.  per  cow  or  full-grown  ox, 
grated,  or  that  may  be  grazed,  for  the  season ;  at  2s.  per  ewe  or 

full-grown  sheep  pastured,  or  that  may  be  pastured,  for  the  year,             1430  0  0 

Fisheries  yearly,  -haddocks,  &c.  L.  250,  herrings,  L.  200,              .              450  0  0 

Muscles  yearly,                 .                 .                 .                .                ,             100  0  0 


Total  yearly  value,  L.  10,030    0    0 

Fishings. — The  only  salmon  fishery,  in  the  parish,  is  on  the  Fleet 
below  the  Mound.  It  commences  in  June,  and  is  carried  on  by 
stake  nets.  The  quantity  of  fish  caught  there  is  not  large.  There 
is  do  herring  fishery  station  in  the  parish.  It  is  at  Helmsdale, 
Wick,  and  Portmahomach,  that  the  fishermen  of  this  parish  take 
and  sell  their  herrings.  The  above  calculation  of  the  fisheries 
is  probably  under  their  real  value. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Markets,  Villages,  fyc. — In  this  parish  there  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, no  town,  and  the  nearest  market -town  is-  Tain,  distant  about 
twenty  miles ;  a  ferry  intervening.  There  is,  however,  a  village, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  parish.  Originally,  there  were  only  a 
few  fishermen's  huts  of  the  meanest  description  on  the  site  of  the 
village;  but  within  the  last  twenty  years  it  has,  with  the  aid  of  the 
noble  proprietors,  become  a  neat  village  of  considerable  extent. 
It  contains  several  retail-shops  of  various  descriptions.  There  are 
also  mechanics  of  various  kinds,  and  upwards  of  twenty  profes- 
sional fishermen,  together  with  many  labourers  of  both  sexes,  who 
earn  their  livelihood  by  working  on  the  neighbouring  farms. 

Means  of  Communication. — A  trading  smack  plies  regularly  once 
a-month  between  the  Little  Ferry,  in  this  parish,  and  the  port  of 
Leith,  touching  also  at  Helmsdale  and  Aberdeen.  *  There  is  here, 
too,  a  regular  post-office ;  and  a  daily  mail-coach  passes  through 
the  village  on  its  way  to  and  from  Thurso.  From  this  post-office, 
there  runs  twice  a-week  a  Diligence  gig,  conveying  a  mail,  and 
fitted  up  to  carry  two  passengers,  to  Lairg  in  the  interior,  distant 
eight  miles ;  from  which  place,  and  on  the  same  day,  two  other 

*  There  is  a  steamer  to  commence  plying,  next  spring,  between  the  Moray  Frith 
«*H  Umdon ;  and  this  steamer  b  to  touch  at  the  Little  Ferry. 
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similar  conveyances,  and  for  similar  purposes,  branch  off,— the  one 
to  Tongue,  the  other  to  Assynt.    It  is  only  about  three  years  since 
these  latter  conveyances  began  to  run ;  and  fifteen,  since  the  mail- 
coach  commenced.     Both  the  latter  and  the  former  owe  their  es- 
tablishment, in  a  great  measure,  to  the  liberal  and  powerful  support 
of  the  noble  proprietors  of  this  parish, — rendered  effective  by  the 
ability  and  activity  of  their  commissioner,  James  Loch,  Esq.  M.  P. 
The  length  of  mail-coach  road,  in  this  parish,  is  eight  miles.    Over 
Golspie  burn  there  is  a  well-built  substantial  one-arched  bridge.  * 
Earthen  Mound. — Connecting  this  parish  with  the  adjacent  one 
of  Dornoch,  at  the  head  of  the  Little  Ferry  inlet,  and  across  the 
Fleet,  there  is  a  mound  995  yards  in  length,  60  yards  in  breadth 
at  the  base,  and  20  feet  at  the  top,  and  about  18  feet  perpendicular 
in  height ;  it  terminates  at  the  north  end  in  a  bridge  34  yards  in 
length,  with  four  arches,  each  12  feet  span,  fitted  with  valve  gates. 
The  expense  of  constructing  this  mound  was  L.  9600,  of  which 
sum  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  defrayed  L.  1600,  and  the  public  and 
the  county  the  remainder,  each  a  moiety.     Along  the  mound  the 
mail-coach  now  passes;  and  thus  a  passage,  formerly  uncertain 
and  often  dangerous,  has  been  rendered  safe,  certain,  and  agreeable. 
Besides  the  public  benefit  effected  by  this  work,  some  good  land 
is  preserved  from  the  overflowing  of  the  sea ;  and  about  400  acres 
of  beach,  which  may  in  time  become  arable,  are  gradually  assum- 
ing a  coating  partly  of  herbage,  and  partly  of  alder  trees.     The 
construction  of  the  mound  having  been  by  many  skilful  engineers 
deemed  hazardous,  atid  by  some  impracticable,  there  was  much 
difficulty  in  getting  persons  to  undertake  it,  when  Earl  Gower,  now 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  William  Young,  Esq.  of  Maryhill  near  Elgin, 
and  Patrick  Sellar,  Esq.  of  Westfield,  came  forward,  and  became 
responsible  for  the  completion  of  the  work.     To  Mr  Young,  who 
was  commissioner  on  the  estate  of  the  noble  proprietors  of  this 
county,  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  observe,  that  the  mound,  which 
was  finished  in  1816,  and  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  complete 
structures  of  the  kind  in  Britain,  in  a  great  measure  owes  its  exist- 

*  On  the  middle  of  one  of  the  parapets  of  this  bridge  stands  a  small  obelisk,  with 
this  Celtic  inscription  :  «  Morfhear  chatt  do  cheatm  net  droichte  big  gairn  claim  chat- 
tich  nam  buadh." 

At  u  Ccann  na  droichte  big"  the  end  of  the  Little  Bridge,  the  cattich  were  wont  to 
muster.  Their  "  gathering"  also,  or  rallying  "  Pkbarochd"  which  is  accounted  one 
of  the  best,  bears  the  name  of  "  Ceann  na  droichte  big."  But  this  Pubarachd  has  like- 
wise long  borne  the  name  of"  RiMngorm  Mhorffiear  Cfiatt"  *.  r.  Hie  Earl  of  Suther. 
land's  Blue  or  Green  Ribband. 
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ence ;  and  it  will  remain  a  lasting  monument  of  his  ability  and 
exertions. 

Littk  Ferry. — The  Little  Ferry  inlet,  or  the  estuary,  as  it  may 
be  regarded,  of  the  Fleet,  forms  a  harbour  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  from  the  bar  formed  at  its  mouth.  The  depth  of  the  water 
orer  this  bar,  during  spring  tides,  is,  at  full  tide,  about  18  feet,  and 
at  ebb  tide  4£  feet ;  and,  during  neap  tides,  is,  at  full  tide,  about 
16,  and,  at  ebb  tide,  6  feet.  When  the  Fleet  is  flooded,  the  depth 
is,  in  a  small  degree,  increased.  The  harbour  is  about  259  yards 
broad,  has  about  18  feet  water  at  ebb  tide,  and  affords  perfect  safe- 
ty, in  any  weather.  Above  this  narrow  part,  the  sea,  at  full  tide, 
expands  over  a  space  of  about  1500  imperial  acres.  The  harbour 
of  the  Little  Ferry  is  frequented  by  trading  vessels,  which  import 
lime,  coal,  bone-dust,  and  merchant  goods,  for  this  parish  and  dis- 
trict, and  export  grain,  wool,  whisky,  &c.  At  Dunrobin  there  is 
a  pier  for  the  use  of  small  vessels. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  parish  church  is  situated  about  the 
middle  of  the  parish,  and  so  near  the  sea,  that  the  glebe  only  in- 
tervenes. The  situation  is  convenient  for  the  parishioners ;  the 
village,  which  contains  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  population, 
being  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  most  of  the  remaining  part, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  families,  who  are  not  far  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  churches,  being  within  less  than  three  miles  of  it ;  and 
the  extremities  of  the  parish,  which  are  more  thinly  inhabited,  being 
in  any  direction  scarcely  more  than  3ix  miles  distant  from  the  church. 
The  church  was  built  in  1738.  The  southern  aisle  was  added  in 
1751,  and  at  present  the  building  is  in  good  repair.  It  is  fitted  to  ac- 
commodate 565  persons. — The  manse  was  built  in  1827. — A  large 
proportion  of  the  glebe  is  sand  and  gravel.  Of  good  glebe  land 
there  is  scarcely  the  legal  measure  of  four  and  a-half  acres ;  and 
it  has  become  greatly  deteriorated  by  being  cut  up  by  a  neighbour- 
ing stream.  Calculating  according  to  the  average  rent  of  land  in 
this  parish,  which  is  L.  1,  2s^  its  value  annually  is  evidently  small. 
There  is  no  grass  glebe. — The  annual  stipend  consists  of  131  bolls 
of  victual,  old  county  measure,  and  L.  75  in  money.  There  is  no 
separate  aDowance  for  sacramental  expenses.  The  teinds  are 
supposed  to  be  exhausted.  There  is  no  public  place  of  worship 
of  any  kind  in  the  parish,  but  the  parish  church.  There  is  no 
catechist 

The  average  number  of  communicants  in  this  parish,  which  is  70, 
must,  when  compared  with  the  population,  appear  strikingly  small ; 
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but  this  is  only  what  is  general  in  Highland  parishes.  The  chief 
cause  of  it  is,  that  the  views  generally  entertained  by  the  lower  classes 
of  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  supper  are  inveterately  superstitious. 
Very  many  of  those,  who  are  not  only  decent  in  their  lives,  but  even 
religious,  are  laid  gray-headed  in  their  graves  without  having  once 
engaged  in  the  Christian  duty  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Where  the 
population  of  many  parishes,  consisting  of  several  thousands,  are 
assembled  in  one  parish,  it  is  evident,  indeed,  that,  with  other  evils, 
there  cannot  be  the  due  proportion  of  communicants.  On  some 
occasions,  too,  the  strange  anomaly  exists  in  these  parts  of  many 
of  the  illiterate  laity  being  permitted  to  address  those  large  assem- 
blages of  people,  who  but  too  generally  regard  their  doctrines  as  the 
dictates  of  inspiration. 

Education. — The  schools  in  the  parish  are  the  parochial  one 
and  a  female  school.  During  the  winter  months,  however,  in  the 
more  distant  parts,  parents  occasionally  unite  in  employing  a  youth 
to  teach  very  young  children.  The  branches  taught  in  the  pa- 
rochial school  are  Latin,  Greek,  the  elements  of  geometry,  book- 
keeping, arithmetic,  writing,  English  reading,  and  the  catechisms 
of  the  Established  church.  The  schoolmaster's  annual  salary  is 
L.  34,  4s.  4d.,  and  the  annual  average  amount  of  school  fees  is 
about  L.  26.  The  salary  of  the  teacher  of  the  female  school  is 
L.  8,  and  is  granted  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge  in  the  Highlands.  The  school  is  patronized  by  her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  who  gives  the  teacher  a  house 
and  garden,  with  other  donations,  equivalent  to  L.  6.  It  is  found 
to  be  very  useful.  The  branches  taught  in  it  are  sewing  and 
English  reading.  From  its  immediate  vicinity  to  the  parochial 
school,  other  branches  are  not  here  required.  There  are  few  chil- 
dren in  the  parish  who  cannot  read ;  and  those  few  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  fishermen,  some  of  whom,  from  the  erroneous  idea 
that  to  persons  of  their  calling  education  would  be  no  advantage, 
are  indifferent  about  the  instruction  of  their  children.  Those 
children,  who  are  taught  to  read,  are  also  taught  to  write ;  and  most 
of  the  youth  can,  in  some  degree,  both  write  and  read.  Of  the 
elderly  people,  indeed,  there  are  a  number,  probably  80,  who 
can  do  neither.  The  desire  on  the  part  of  parents  to  educate  their 
children  is  greatly  increasing.  The  situation  of  the  parish  school, 
which  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  village,  is  well 
calculated  to  induce  the  general  attendance  of  the  children.    The 
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facilities  of  education  have  considerably  improved  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  people. 

Poor. — In  regard  to.  the  poor  of  the  parish,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  though  they  all  receive  some  aid  from  church  collections,  and 
from  other  funds,  there  are  none  of  them  wholly  supported  by  these. 
The  average  number  on  the  poors-roll  is  somewhat  more  than 
sixty.  The  average  sum  which  each  of  them  annually  receives  is 
6s.,  and  occasionally  some  meal.  The  average  annual  collections  in 
church  are  about  L.  19.  There  is  the  interest  of  money  lent  in  behalf 
of  the  poor,  amounting  to  about  L.  7.  And  her  Grace  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  besides  many  charitable  pensions,  and  many  liberal 
donations  in  money,  meal,  clothing,  and  house  accommodation, 
annually  contributes  L.  6  to  the  parochial  fund  for  the  poor.  Out 
of  this  general  fund  there  is  a  small  annual  allowance  to  the  ses- 
sion-clerk, precentor,  kirk-officer,  and  treasurer.  The  average 
amount  of  church  collections  for  other  charitable  and  religious 
purposes  may  be  L.  15  a-year. 

There  is  in  the  parish  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  seve- 
ral poor  widows,  which  was  sometime  since  built  at  the  joint  ex-* 
pense  of  the  present  Ladies  Surrey  and  Grosvenor. 

Literature. — It  may  be  observed,  that  the  gentlemen  of  this 
and  the  neighbouring  parishes  have  formed  themselves  into  a  read- 
ing club.  They  purchase  new  books  of  merit,  which,  after  being 
circulated  among  the  members,  are  sold  to  supply  the  means  of 
purchasing  others. 

Fairs,  Inns,  Fuel — There  is  an  annual  fair  held  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Golspie,  in  October,  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  country  cattle ; 
but  merchants  and  pedlars  also  resort  to  it,  with  goods  suited  to 
the  wants  of  the  country  people.  There  is  another  fair  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  but  of  little  importance,  in  May.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  village,  there  is  an  inn,  lately  built,  large,  commodious,  well- 
furnished,  and  well-kept.  It  is  allowed  to  be  the  best  country 
inn  in  the  Highlands,  and  is  beautifully  and  picturesquely  situated. 
In  the  village  itself,  there  are  several  smaller  inns,  or  alehouses, 
for  the  use  and  accommodation  of  the  lower  orders ;  and  hitherto 
these  houses  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  particularly  bad  effects 
on  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  fuel  used  in  the  parish  is  coal 
and  peat  The  coal  is  imported  from  Newcastle,  and  generally 
costs  2s.  per  barrel.  The  peats  are  cut  and  seasoned  in  the 
mosses,  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  from  the  coast ;  and  were 
the  expense,  of  cutting,  seasoning,  and  carriage,  duly  calculated,  it 
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would  probably  be  found  that  the  price  comes  little,  if  at  all,  short 
of  that  of  imported  coal. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 
Since  the  time  of  the  last  Statistical  Account,  the  greatest 
changes,  as  already  noticed,  have  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the 
parish.  At  that  period,  the  injurious  system  of  sub-letting  prevail- 
ed ;  and  both  the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  fanning  were  ex- 
ceedingly defective.  The  place  of  Dunrobin  excepted,  there  was 
neither  draining,  trenching,  nor  fallow,  and  very  little  green  crop, 
besides  potatoes  and  a  little  pease.  There  were  few  fences,  and 
these  few  bad.  The  plough,  which  was  rudely  constructed,  had 
no  part  of  it  iron  but  the  coulter,  the  sock,  and  the  hook,  at  the 
end  of  the  beam.  Four  country  garrans,  or  Highland  ponies,  were 
yoked  to  the  plough  abreast :  and  the  driver  walked  in  front  of  them 
backwards.  There  were  few  wheeled  vehicles  thatdeserved  the  name. 
Corn,  fuel,  &c  were  carried  in  a  kind  of  frame  called  crubags,  fast- 
ened on  horseback,  to  a  wooden  saddle,  that  rested  on  a  straw  mat. 
The  public  road  was  the  only  one,  and  that  itself  indifferent  The 
dwellings  of  the  subtenants  were  wooden  frames  thatched  with  turf, 
and  of  these,  one  end  accommodated  cattle,  horses,  and  sometimes 
pigs.  One  end  also  of  the  turf  covering  of  these  huts,  saturated  as 
it  was  with  soot,  was  annually  stript  off  and  converted  into  manure. 
With  such  dwellings  the  dress  of  their  tenants  corresponded.  With 
the  exception  of  the  mutch,  or  cap,  and  handkerchief  of  the  wo- 
men, and  perhaps  the  men's  neckcloths,  their  clothes  consisted  of 
coarse  tartans,  kelt,  and  blanket  stuffs.  The  state  of  things  is  now 
very  different.  Fanning  is  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, that  industry,  skill,  and  expense  can  bring  it  to.  Nor  is  it 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  system  of  farming,  at  present  followed  in 
this  parish,  does  not  fall  short  of  the  best  modes  of  farming,  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  farmers  have  very  good  houses,  with 
two  public  rooms ;  and  they  have  their  wheeled  carriages  for  per- 
sonal and  family  use.  Sub-letting  is  abolished.  The  small  te- 
nants, or  cottars,  live  in  decent  cottages  built  with  stone  and 
lime,  or  clay,  with  glass  windows ;  and  their  fare  is  correspond- 
ingly better.  Tradesmen  and  ploughmen,  on  Sundays,  wear 
good  long  coats  of  English  manufacture,  white  shirts,  hats,  and 
silk  handkerchiefs ;  and  the  females  of  the  same  class  wear  good 
cotton  gowns,  shawls  or  scarfs,  and  many  of  them  straw  bonnets. 
There  are,  of  all  descriptions  of  road,  in  the  parish,  about  forty 
miles, — of  which  about  twelve  were  made  by  the  Parliamentary 
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Commissioners  and  the  county;  about  eighteen,  partly  at  the 
expense  of  the  proprietors,  and  partly  by  an  assessment  on  the  te- 
nantry ;  and  ten  miles  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  proprietors.  In 
no  county  of  Scotland  was  there  ever,  in  so  short  a  time,  the  same 
length  of  road  made,  as  there  has  been,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  in  the  county  of  Sutherland.  In  former  times,  the  inter- 
nal communication  was  by  mere  paths  or  tracks,  and  many  parts 
of  it  were  all  but  inaccessible.  Now,  several  hundred  miles  of 
good  road  intersect  the  county  in  every  direction ;  and  there  is  free 
and  easy  access  to  every  part  of  it  These  roads  were  made  chiefly  at 
the  expense  of  the  noble  proprietors  of  this  parish,  and  under  the 
able  management  of  James  Loch,  Esq.  M.  P.  their  commissioner. 
In  the  months  of  July  and  August  of  last  year,  1832,  that  aw- 
ful scourge,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  by  which  so  many  millions  of  the 
human  race  have  been  destroyed  since  1817,  visited  this  parish 
also.  Every  possible  precaution  was  adopted,  and  every  known 
preventive  was  used,  to  ward  it  off.  A  Board  of  Health  was 
established,  large  subscriptions  and  assessments  of  money  were 
made,  all  manner  of  cleanliness  was  enforced,  the  poor  were  fed 
and  clothed  well,  vagrants  were  kept  away;  and  the  result  was, 
that,  although  the  fishermen  of  the  village  of  Golspie  brought 
the  infection  from  the  fishing  station  of  Helmsdale,  and  although 
the  disease  made  its  appearance  in  the  village,  in  its  most  malig- 
nant form,  quickly  carrying  off  three  individuals,  the  infection  was, 
by  the  mercy  of  Divine  providence,  arrested  and  destroyed,  while 
a  very  great  proportion  of  the  population  of  other  villages,  in  the 
adjacent  county,  and  separated  only  by  a  few  miles  of  sea,  perished 
miserably.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  pro- 
prietors and  farmers  of  this  county,  for  the  heavy  expense  which 
they  incurred,  and  the  great  exertions  which  they  made,  on  the  peri- 
lous occasion.  It  most  fortunately  happened,  that  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  with  Lord  and  Lady  Stafford  and  their 
family,  were  at  the  time  at  Dunrobin,  and  it  were  great  injustice 
not  to  record  here  the  most  humane,  liberal,  and  unwearied  atten- 
tion, which  they  paid  to  the  safety  of  the  population,  and  especially 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  poor. 

March  188a     Revised  September  1834. 
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PRESBYTERY  OP  DORNOCH,  SYNOD  OF  SUTHERLAND  AND 
CAITHNESS. 

THE  REV.  JOHN  MACKENZIE,  MINISTER. 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Name. — Roaird  is  the  name  of  this  parish  in  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage. How  it  came  to  be  written  and  pronounced  Rogart  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  name 
to  those  who  did  not  speak  that  language.  It  is  evident  that  Ro- 
gart is  a  modification  of  Roaird.  Various  etymologies  have  been 
assigned  to  this  word.  The  most  probable  is,  that  it  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  two  Gaelic  words,  rhidhe,  an  inclined  plain,  and  ara\ 
high.  In  the  district  of  the  parish  called  Roaird,  which  gives  the 
name  to  the  whole  parish,  there  is  Roairdrbheg  and  Roaird-mhor; 
both  inclined  plains  of  no  great  extent,  but  one,  Roaird-bheg  of  less 
extent  than  the  other,  as  the  name  implies.  Rhidhe  and  Rhidhea- 
chan,  in  the  plural,  are. common  in  Sutherland,  and  all  of  them  are 
used  as  names  of  inclined  plains.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  liberty 
used  with  Gaelic  names,  when  attempted  in  another  language,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  Rhidheachan  is  found  in  this  county,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  county,  Ross-shire,  to  have  passed  into  Rhives. 
In  like  manner,  Roaird  has  been  changed  into  Rogart. 

Extent,  Boundaries. — This  parish  is  of  nearly  equal  length  and 
breadth,  and  forms  a  square  of  ten  miles,  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Dornoch  and  Golspie ;  on  the 
south  by  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Dornoch  and  Criech ;  on  the 
west  by  the  parish  of  Lairg ;  and  on  the  north  by  parts  of  the 
parishes  of  Clyne  and  Farr.  It  comprehends,  on  the  south  side, 
the  whole  of  Strathfleet ;  on  the  north  side,  the  upper  division  of 
Strathbrora,  and  an  interjacent  space,  consisting  of  low  hills,  flat 
moors,  meadows,  small  lakes,  and  the  courses  of  many  burns  issu- 
ing from  them  to  form  the  river  Fleet,  and  to  swell  the  Brora, 
which  has  its  source  in  a  distant  mountain. 

Topographical  Appearances. — Strathfleet,  in  the  language  of  the 
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inhabitants,  is  called  Strathfloid;  and  the  small  river  passing 
through  it  is  called  in  that  language  Flodag  the  diminutive  of  Hod, 
a  word  signifying  inundation,  to  which  this  stream  is  subject.  This 
strath  is  ten  miles  in  length,  and  of  irregular  width.  In  some  parts  it 
is  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide;  in  other  parts  it  is  contracted  to  with- 
in a  few  yards  of  the  stream  passing  through  it  Both  sides  of  it  rise 
to  an  elevation  of  from  500  to  700  feet  above  the  course  of  the 
Fleet, — in  some  parts  abruptly,  but  generally  in  sloping  banks, 
which  are  occasionally  cultivated  and  produce  crops. 

The  part  of  Strathbrora  which  is  in  this  parish  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  Strathfleet, — the  difference  being  such  as  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  action  of  a  larger  body  of  water,  which  has  in 
some  places  cut  deeper  into  the  rock,  forming  chasms.  In  other 
parts,  the  water  meets  with  less  resistance,  the  valley  is  widened, 
and  lengthened  haughs  are  formed.  Being  nearer  the  mountain- 
ous region,  the  aspect  of  this  strath  is  of  a  more  rugged  character 
than  that  of  Strathfleet 

The  hills  between  these  straths  are  nearly  of  equal  height,  and 
rise  to  an  elevation  of  from  800  to  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  meadows,  which  are  found  around  some  of  the  lakes 
and  in  those  flat  parts  which  are  subject  to  irrigation  from  burns 
passing  through,  are  not  of  great  extent,  and  form  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  moors. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  county  of  Sutherland,  from  its 
latitude  and  exposure  to  the  winds  of  the  German  and  Northern 
Ocean,  is  sharp  and  cold.  The  greater  part  of  Rogart,  owing  to 
its  elevation,  and  to  its  having  but  little  shelter  from  the  east  wind, 
and  being  swept  by  every  blast  coming  from  the  high  mountains  of 
Assynt  and  Strathnayer,  is  much  exposed  to  the  severity  of  a  cold 
atmosphere.  Yet  snow  does  not  lie  long  here,  and  frost  is  not  very 
intense.  Winter,  however,  leaves  us  but  reluctantly,  continuing 
during  the  greater  part  of  spring;  and  it  often  arrives  in  the  last 
month  of  harvest  At  the  times  alluded  to,  we  have  our  most  dis- 
agreeable weather, — cold  easterly  winds,  bringing  sleet  or  rain. 
The  most  frequent  winds,  however,  are  the  north  and  east,  but 
the  south-west  blows  with  greatest  violence. 

Summer  here  has  a  great  proportion  of  dry  weather ;  as  the  rains 
which  fall  among  the  high  mountains  in  this  season  do  not  extend 
to  this  place.  A  dry  scorching  summer  is  more  frequently  a 
subject  of  complaint  with  us  than  one  too  rainy.     Nor  can  it  be 
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said  that  we  have  more  rain  in  winter  than  there  is  in  other  parts 
of  this  island. 

Notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  our  climate,  however,  it  is  re- 
markably healthy.  With  the  exception  of  catarrhs  in  the  months 
of  March  and  October,  diseases  but  rarely  visit  the  inhabitants. 

Hydrography. — The  lakes  in  this  parish  are  very  numerous,  but 
not  remarkable  for  extent.  Of  Loch  Craggie,  in  its  western  ex- 
tremity, anglers  speak  with  rapture  for  the  size  and  quality  of  its 
trout,  and  for  the  excellent  sport  it  affords.  In  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  parish,  there  are  two  lakes  in  which  fine  trout  are 
found.  Their  name  implies  that  they  were  once  on  this  account 
held  in  estimation ;  both  being  called  Loch-beannaehed,  Lake  of 
Blessing. 

The  only  rivers  are  those  already  mentioned,  the  Fleet  and  the 
Brora.  Even  the  larger  of  these  is  insignificant  in  summer  and 
harvest ;  but  both  when  in  flood,  discharge  a  great  body  of  water, 
and  often  cover  almost  the  whole  of  the  plains  in  their  courses,  so  as 
to  present  the  appearance  of  a  succession  of  lakes.  The  Fleet 
has  its  origin  in  a  rising  ground,  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
parishes  of  Rogart  and  Lairg.  After  traversing  ten  miles,  from 
west  to  east,  in  many  windings,  fringed  with  birch  and  alder  bushes, 
it  enters  an  extensive  plain,  once  covered  by  every  tide  from  the 
Moray  Frith,  but  now  encroached  upon  only  by  this  stream  :  the 
waters  of  the  sea  being  completely  shut  out  by  the  earthen  mound, 
at  the  head  of  the  Little  Ferry.  In  this  place,  where  it  is  not  con- 
fined by  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  agriculturist,  it  appears 
almost  completely  lost  among  rapidly  growing  alders,  until  it 
collects  itself  into  a  pool,  or  forms  a  considerable  lake,  before  being 
discharged  into  the  sea  by  the  sluices  of  the  mound.  The  Brora  is 
about  twice  the  size  of  the.  Fleet,  has  its  origin  in  the  high  moun- 
tain Beinclibric,  and  passes  from  west  to  east,  traversing  ten  miles 
of  this  parish  in  its  course.  It  then  enters  the  parish  of  Clyne, 
where  it  unites  with  another  river  called  the  Blackwater,  and  pas- 
sing through  that  parish,  it  joins  the  Moray  Frith  at  a  village  to 
which  it  has  given  its  name,  and  affords  a  harbour  for  light  shipping. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — Rogart  lies  chiefly  on  gneiss  rock,  in 
which  the  only  veins  seen  are  of  quartz.  It  is  of  a  large-grained 
kind,  with  a  great  proportion  of  mica.  It  is  used  in  building  the 
houses  and  cottages  of  the  inhabitants,  and  is  found  an  excellent 
materia]  for  the  purpose,  being  easily  wrought. 
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Over  the  whole  of  the  parish,  rolled  blocks  of  granite  are  seen  in 
great  numbers  on  the  surface ;  in  some  parts,  if  viewed  from  a  dis- 
tance, the  surface  appears  covered  with  them.  They  are  (bund  no 
less  numerous  under  ground  in  hollows,  where  there  has  been  an 
accumulation  of  soil  to  cover,  them. 

Of  the  whole  surface  of  Rogart,  moss  forms  the  largest  propor- 
tion. In  some  parts  it  is  very  deep,  found  often  to  a  depth  of 
twelve  feet.  In  those  parts  where  its  depth  is  less,  its  fresh  ap- 
pearance indicates  rapid  growth.  The  soil  in  the  valleys,  and 
covering  the  sides  of  the  hills,  is  sandy  and  gravelly.  The  land 
abounds  in  springs;  consequently,  to  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
culture,  it  requires  to  be  intersected  with  frequent  drains. 

Plants. — The  moors  produce  heather,  deers'-hair  and  cotton- 
grass,  intermixed  in  proportions  said  to  be  highly  favourable  for 
the  feeding  of  sheep.  The  hills  are  covered  with  heather  on  the 
tops,  but  on  their  sides  a  mixture  of  fine  grasses  is  to  be  found ; 
and,  around  their  bases,  red  and  white  clover,  and  mountain  daisy, 
are  common.  The  meadows  and  straths  are  covered  with  the 
meadow  grasses  prevalent  in  similar  situations,  and,  where  irrigated, 
are  very  productive. 

Zoology. — Roe-deer  may  always  be  seen  here,  but  not  in  great  num- 
bers. The  red  mountain-deer  is  occasionally  seen  crossing  the  moors 
to  or  from  the  mountains  north  of  this,  which  abound  in  that  species 
of  animal.  The  gray  mountain-hare  is  here  common  on  the  higher 
grounds.  The  brown  hare,  and  of  late  the  rabbit,  are  found  on 
tbe  lower  grounds, — the  former  exceedingly  numerous.  Moor- 
fowl  are  still  abundant,  though  less  so,  it  is  said,  than  they  have 
been.  Black  game,  which  are  said  to  increase  as  moor-fowl  de- 
crease, are  become  very  numerous. 

Goats  were  once  a  part  of  the  stock  of  the  inhabitants,  but  they 
have  now  nearly  disappeared,  giving  way  to  more  profitable  animals. 
There  is  a  species  of  sheep,  of  small  size,  formerly  the  only  kind 
known  here,  still  reared  by  tbe  occupants  of  small  lots  of  land,  and 
much  commended  for  fineness  of  fleece  and  excellence  of  mutton ; 
but  they  are  likely  soon  to  disappear  also, — those  who  have  them 
appreciating  the  better  size  of  the  Cheviot  sheep. 

A  great  variety  of  trout  is  found  in  the  lakes.  Salmon,  grilse, 
and  sea  trout,  are  taken  in  the  Brora  and  Fleet  The  trout  make 
fcr  the  burns  falling  into,  or  issuing  from,  the  lakes,  in  the  month 
of  October,  to  deposit  their  spawn ;  and  their  spawning  season  lasts 
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generally  till  the  beginning  of  November,  and  seldom  or  never  ex- 
tends beyond  the  middle  of  that  month,  Salmon  begin  to  spawn 
fourteen  days  later,  and  before  the  middle  of  December;  that 
process  being  finished,  they  return  to  the  sea.  Salmon  enter  the 
Fleet  in  the  end  of  May.  They  are.  found,  and  were  taken,  till  a 
recent  act  of  Parliament  prohibited,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brora,  as 
early  as  the  end  of  January ;  but  they  are  not  seen  in  the  upper 
part  of  that  river, — the  part  belonging  to  this  parish,— till  the 
commencement  of  summer. 

II. — Civil  History. 

Land-owners. — The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  are  pro- 
prietors of  nearly  the  whole  parish  of  Rogart.  The  other  proprie- 
tors of  land  in  it  are,  George  Dempster,  Esq.  of  Skibo,  and  Hugh 
Rose  Ross,  Esq.  of  Glastullich  and  Cromarty,  who  have  each  a 
small  patch  in  it  unconnected  with  their  principal  estates. 

Antiquities. — At  a  place  called  Corrie,  where  there  are  indica- 
tions of  the  existence  in  former  times  of  oak  trees,  imperfect  re- 
mains of  a  Druidical  circle  are  to  be  seen.  The  inhabitants,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  sacrilege,  finding  the  stones  composing  it  suit- 
able, carried  them  away  for  the  purposes  of  building,  so  that  but 
few  of  them  are  now  to  be  seen. 

Tradition  accords  with  the  rude  but  certain  monuments  of  battles, 
in  showing  that  Rogart  was  in  past  times  the  scene  of  violent  con- 
tests, and  of  much  bloodshed.  A  ridge  of  hills  crossing  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  parish  from  north  to  south,  and  extending  from 
Strathbrora  to  Strathfleet,  is  covered  with  tumuli,  which  appear 
to  have  been  thrown  over  the  slain  where  they  fell.  One  of  these 
was  opened  lately  by  dikers  erecting  a  fence  around  the  glebe, 
haying  no  idea  that  they  invaded  the  resting  place  of  a  warrior, 
probably  of  an  ancestor.  They  found  in  the  centre  of  it  a  stone 
coffin,  containing  mouldered  bones,  and  the  blade  of  a  dirk,  or 
short  dagger,  which  seemed  to  have  been  wielded  by  the  hand 
of  some  leader,  being  of  a  more  costly  description  than  the  com- 
mon dirk,  coated  with  gold,  and  marked  with  lines,  crossing  one 
another  at  acute  angles,  and  terminating  in  the  point.  It  is  likely 
that  this  bloody  instrument  was  broken,  and  covered,  in  the  wound 
it  inflicted,  and  was  thus  retained  in  the  body  of  its  victim. 

The  Earl  of  Montrose  on  his  return  from  Orkney  passed  un- 
molested through  Strathfleet,  where  he  and  his  followers  halted 
for  a  night  at  a  place  called  Rhin.     The  stillness  and  beauty  of 
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that  spot  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  struggle  and  disaster 
to  which  the ,  next  day's  march  conducted  him.  From  Rhin  he 
marched  to  Strathoicail,  on  the  heights  of  which  this  bravest  of 
unfortunate  men  fought  his  last  battle. 

HI. — Population. 
A  continued  decrease  is  fyund  in  the  population  of  the  parish 
of  Rogart  since  the  year  1811, — as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
census  of  that  year  with  the  census  of  1831,  and  with  these  sta- 
tistics. This  decrease  has  been  caused  by  emigration  to  the  pro- 
vinces subject  to  Britain  in  North  America, — chiefly  to  Upper 
Canada. 

Population  in  1801,  -  20*22 

1811,  -  2148 

1821,  -  1966 

1831,  .  1805 

For  the  last  seven  years  the  average  number  of  births  is  40 

deaths,  -  29 

marriages,  -  10 

The  number  of  persons  under  15  years  of  age,  is  -  -  685 

betwixt  15  and  30,  -  413 

30  and  50,  -  -  -  -  350 

50  and  70,  236 

upwards  of  70,  ....  64 

The  number  of  unmarried  men,  bachelors,  and  widowers,  upwards  of  50  years  of 

age,  is  -  .....  25 

The  number  of  unmarried  women  upwards  of  45  years  of  age,  is  -46 

families  is  -  -  -  -  386 

The  arerage  number  of  children  in  each  family  is  3 

The  number  of  families  in  the  parish,  ...  386 

chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  -  -  279 

in  trade,  manufactures,  or  handicraft,     19 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses,  ...  386 

houses  now  building,  ...  4 

insane  persons,  -  -  .3 

fatuous,  .....  3 

dumb  persons,  -  -  1 

Language. — The  Celtic,  or  Gaelic,  language  is  sp6ken  by  almost 
all  the  inhabitants.  There  are  a  few  shepherds  who  do  not  speak 
this  language ;  but  their  families  do.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants,  however,  can  converse  in  the  English  language ; 
and,  in  a  few  years  it  is  likely  that  none  may  be  found  who  cannot 
do  so.  Their  English,  being  acquired  from  books,  and  occasional 
conversation  with  educated  persons,  is  marked  by  no  peculiarity, 
except  a  degree  of  mountain  accent  and  Celtic  idiom ;  so  that  it 
is  more  easily  intelligible  to  an  Englishman  than  the  dialect  spoken 
by  the  Lowland  Scotch. 

Character  of  the  People. — A  desire  for  information  prevails 
among  them,  as,  indeed,  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  High- 
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land  districts ;  and  the  degree  of  information  tbey  possess  is 
more  than  could  be  expected  from  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  them. 
The  young,  in  general,  read  Gaelic  and  English ;  and  some  of  them 
write  and  understand  arithmetic.  Such  of  those  advanced  in  years 
as  have  been  taught  to  read,  delight  much  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  in  some  of  the  popular  works  of  t^e  early  divines  of  the  church 
of  Scotland, — which,  having  been  read  and  talked  of  for  genera- 
tions, have  acquired  a  saeredness  of  character.  They  are  all  Pres- 
byterians, and  firmly  attached  to  the  religion  and  modes  of  worship 
of  their  forefathers.  They  have  hitherto  been  respectful  to  per- 
sons in  stations  superior  to  their  own,  peaceable  and  orderly  in  their 
intercourse  with  one  another,  and  have  seldom  or  never  been  charged 
with  the  commission  of  crime.  Smuggling,  happily  for  their  cha- 
racter and  circumstances,  has  been  checked.  Poaching  in  game, 
or  in  the  salmon  fisheries,  is  not  attempted  by  them. 

There  have  been  three  illegitimate  births  in  the  parish  during 
the  last  three  years. 

IV. — Industry. 

A  great  part  of  the  population  of  this  parish  is  employed  as 
day-labourers  for  more  than  half  the  year.  The  men  find  employ- 
ment in  the  making  or  repairing  of  roads ;  or  from  the  tacksmen  in 
parishes  along  the  coast  as  extra  labourers  in  spring  and  harvest- 
time  ;  or,  during  the  season  of  the  herring  fishing,  in  curing  fish  at 
the  fishing  stations.  The  women  find  employment  with  the  farmers 
in  weeding,  hoeing,  and  cutting  down  crops,  and  with  the  fish-curers 
at  the  proper  season.  A  certain  portion  of  time  is,  of  course,  oc- 
cupied in  the  cultivation  of  their  own  lots,  and  in  securing  the 
crops  which  these  produce.  Some  elderly  persons  of  both  sexes, 
helped  by  children  not  attending  schools,  are  always  occupied  at 
home  in  herding  cattle. 

Agriculture  and  Sheep-Farming. — The  proportion  of  land  in 
culture  and  yielding  crops  is  small,  and  must  always  be  so,  while 
naked  rock  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  surface  of  the  pa- 
rish. It  has,  however,  for  several  years  back,  been  increasing ; 
and  it  is  likely,  that,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  what  is  now 
occupied  by  lotters,  if  left  in  their  occupation,  may  become  culti- 
vated where  practicable.  The  quantity  of  land  cultivated,  or  oc- 
casionally in  tillage,  does  not  at  present  exceed  1200  acres. 

Nearly  the  half  of  the  parish  in  value,  and  more  than  the  half  in 
extent,  is  laid  under  sheep  of  the  Cheviot  breed.    It  is  no  less  than 
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62,800  acres  in  extent  Probably  1000  acres  might  yet  be  added 
to  the  cultivated  land. 

Husbandry. — The  pasture  for  sheep  is  good,  and  the  sheep 
reared  on  it  are  said  to  be  of  the  best  quality  of  their  kind.  Sur- 
face draining,  which  has  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  has 
added  much  to  the  quantity,  and  improved  the  quality,  of  feeding 
for  sheep.  In  this  species  of  improvement,  little  remains  to  be  now 
done  here  by  the  sheep-farmer.  Large  farms  are  let  on  leases  of 
nineteen,  and  small  lots  on  leases  of  seven,  years. 

Live-Stock. — The  number  of  sheep  of  all  kinds  is  6420 ;  of 
black  cattle,  (heads  of,)  1079 ;  of  horses,  276 ;  of  pigs,  210. 

Bent. — 

The  rent  of  sheep-lands  is  .  L.  648    0    0 

of  corn-farms,  -  -  281     0    0 

of  lands  under  lotters,  -  569    0    0 


Total  rent,  -  L.  1488    0    0 

Woods. — Timber  as  yet  cannot  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  parish  of  Rogart.  A  small  space  in  Strathfleet,  about 
twenty  acres,  having  some  native  plants  of  oak,  was  enclosed,  and 
planted  with  larch  and  common  fir.  The  appearance  of  this  small 
plantation,  which  has  been  lately  thinned  for  the  first  time,  affords 
sufficient  encouragement  for  planting  in  situations  equally  favour* 
able ;  of  which  situations  the  sides  of  that  strath,  and  several  other 
parts  in  the  parish,  present  many.  Small  alders  are  to  be  seen  along 
the  streams;  and  patches  of  dwarf  birch  are  common.  Both  of 
these,  when  in  foliage,  enliven  the  aspect,  and  relieve  the  ruder 
features  of  the  scenery ;  but  otherwise  they  are  of  no  value. 

Produce. — The  average  gross  amount  and  value  of  raw  produce 
yearly  raised  in  the  parish,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  as 
follows : — 

Grain  of  all  kinds,  whether  cultivated  for  food  of  man  or  the  domestic  animals,  9000 
boHs  at  15a,  per  boll,            ....              L.2250    0  0 
Potatoes,  1500  bolls  at  8s.  per  boll,              -              -                .                600    0  0 
Hay,  10,000  atones  at  4d.                   -                -                -            -            166  IS  4 
Land  in  pasture,  rating  it  at  10s.  per  cow  or  full-grown  ox,  grazed,  or 
that  may  be  grazed  for  the  season ;  at  &.  per  ewe  or  full-grown 
sheep,  pastured,  or  that  may  be  pastured  for  the  year,             -              1900    0  0 
Miscellaneous  produce,  including  turnips,  cabbages,  &c  not  enume- 
rated under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads,              ...            400    0  0 

Total  yearly  value  of  raw  produce  raised,        -         L.4716     19    4 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 
Meant  of  Communication. — A  road  extends  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  parish  along  Strathfleet ;  and  another  crosses  its 
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breadth  at  the  eastern  end,  from  Strathfleet  to  Strathbrora. 
The  road  in  Strathfleet  is  a  continuation  of  a  line  of  road  from 
Golspie  to  Tongue ;  from  which  roads  branch  off*  in  various  direc- 
tions. From  the  cross-road  to  Strathbrora  there  is  a  road  branch- 
ing off  to  Golspie,  and  forming  a  more  direct  and  shorter  way  to 
that  village  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  the  parish.  Along 
these  lines  of  road  there  are  sufficient  bridges. 

There  is  no  post-office  in  this  parish.  Letters  to  and  from  it, 
for  which  there  is  a  receiving-office  at  Pitentrail,  are  carried  twice 
a-week  by  a  mail-gig  running  between  Golspie  and  Tongue.  It 
is  probable,  other  improvements  continuing  to  advance,  that  the 
communication  may  become  more  frequent. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  church  and  manse  are  situated,  not 
far  from  each  other,  in  one  of  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  pa- 
rish, commanding  an  extensive  and  romantic  view, — in  which  the 
peaks  of  almost  all  the  high  mountains  in  the  county  of  Sutherland 
form  a  part.  This  is  a  source  of  enjoyment  which  is  dearly  pur- 
chased, by  the  exposure  to  the  wind  and  storm.  The  manse  was 
built  in  the  year  1776,  and  the  church  in  1777.  The  church  has 
undergone  some  repair,  and  the  manse  has  frequently  been  re- 
paired ;  but,  owing  to  the  very  exposed  situation  of  the  latter, 
jt  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a  good  condition.  For  the  parish, 
the  situation  of  the  church  is  most  inconvenient, — being  in  its  ex- 
treme boundary  on  the  east  Consequently,  some  of  the  parishion- 
ers travel  ten  miles  in  coming  to  hear  sermon ;  which,  being  doubled 
before  they  return  to  their  homes,  is  a  severe  exertion,  though  it 
be  cheerfully  made,  even  in  the  short  days  of  winter.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  parishioners  from  the  manse  is  also  productive  of  much 
trouble  and  inconvenience  to  them.  Having  few  besides  their 
minister  whom  they  consult,  various  and  often  recurring  are  the 
occasions  which  oblige  them  to  travel  from  their  place  of  resi- 
dence to  his. 

The  minister's  stipend  is  L.  138,  14s.  2^(1.  Sterling,  and  15 
bolls,  1  firlot,  1  peck,  3  lippies,  half-meal  and  half-barley,  includ- 
ing the  allowance  for  communion  elements;  so  that  he  draws 
L.  3,  Is.  5d.  from  Exchequer,  to  make  his  income  equal  to  the 
minimum  stipend  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  glebe  con- 
sists of  arable  and  pasture  land.  The  arable  part  has  lately  been 
considerably  increased,  by  trenching  small  spots  capable  of  im- 
provement :  so  that  it  may  be  about  eighteen  acres  in  extent     A 
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patch  of  green  pasture,  rocks,  and  spots  covered  with  stinted  heather, 
extend  its  surface  to  about  twenty-five  acres.  Occupied  alone,  its 
value  is  not  much, — servants,  horses,  and  farming  implements  suf- 
ficient for  the  culture  of  a  small  farm  being  required  for  it  But  if 
held  along  with  an  extent  of  land  which  would  enable  him  to  cul- 
tivate it  conveniently,  the  occupant  might  find  the  arable  part  of 
it  worth  15s.  per  acre,  and  the  pasture  of  corresponding  value. 

The  church  is  the  only  place  of  worship  in  the  parish.  There 
is  a  catechist  supported  by  an  allowance  from  the  inhabitants,  to 
which  the  minister  contributes :  he  labours  constantly  among  them. 
The  average  number  of  communicants  is  90. 

Education. — There  are  three  schools  at  present  in  operation  in 
the  parish, — the  parochial  school,  a  school  supported  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  a  Gaelic  school,  supported  by  the  Gaelic  School 
Society.  In  the  parochial  school,  English  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, book-keeping,  mensuration,  and  land-surveying,  are  taught 
In  the  General  Assembly's  school,  English  reading,  Gaelic  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  sometimes  the  rudiments  of  Latin, 
are  taught  In  the  Gaelic  school,  the  reading  of  the  Gaelic  only 
is  taught 

The  salary  of  the  parochial  schoolmaster  is  L.  34,  4s.  4£d. 
The  average  amount  of  school  fees  received  by  him  is  -L.  16.  The 
salary  of  the  General  Assembly  schoolmaster  is  L.  20.  The  ave- 
rage amount  of  school  fees  received  by  him  is  L.  2,  10s. 

The  teacher  of  the  Gaelic  school  is  not  allowed  to  take  fees,  by 
the  regulations  of  the  society.  He  is  not  stationary  in  any  place. 
His  salary  is  L.  25.  To  these  teachers  the  requisite  accommo- 
dations are  given.  Fees  are  exigible  from  those  who  can  pay 
them  in  the  General  Assembly's  school,  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
the  parochial ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  scholars  are  not  in  cir- 
cumstances to  afford  them.  In  the  parochial  school,  the  fees  per 
quarter  are,  for  English  reading,  2s. ;  English  reading  and  writ- 
ing, 2s.;  English  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  3s.;  book- 
keeping, 10s.;  mensuration  and  land-surveying,  10s.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  cannot  read  or  write :  Of  these*,  the  number  of  all 
ages  above  six  years,  given  in  the  Report  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly's Committee  in  1832,  was  842 ;  and  the  number  betwixt  six 
and  twenty  years,  290. 

There  is  a  district  of  the  parish,  Barrschol  and  Craiggies,  con- 
taining a  population  of  about  200,  which  is  four  miles  distant  from 
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I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Name,  Extent,  Sfc. — This  parish  seems  to  take  its  name  from 
the  Gaelic  word  "  Loeg"  signifying  a  "  footpath."  This  defini- 
tion agrees  well  with  its  situation,  as  the  road  from  the  northern 
to  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  which  till  recently  was  only 
a  footpath,  passes  through  Lairg.  Its  length  may  be  stated  at 
thirty  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  four- 
teen miles.  Its  extent  in  square  miles,  inclusive  of  the  lake,  is 
about  240  miles. 

Topographical  Appearances. — It  is  an  inland  parish,  distant 
from  the  sea  about  twenty  miles;  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
parish  of  Farr;  on  the  west  by  Assynt  and  Eddrachillis ;  on  the 
south  by  Criech ;  and  on  the  east  by  Rogart.  There  are  hills  of 
various  elevations  in  most  parts  of  the  parish,  and  on  its  northern 
boundary  stands  Ben  Clybric,  the  highest  mountain  in  Suther- 
land. 

From  the  elevation  of  the  parish  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
which,  though  not  minutely  ascertained,  is  very  considerable,  the 
air  is  always  pure,  and  in  winter  exceedingly  cold.  But  though  a 
good  deal  of  rain  and  snow  fall  during  the  year,  the  climate  can- 
not be  called  rainy :  it  is  at  all  events  a  healthy  one,  and  there  are 
no  distempers  peculiar  to  the  district. 

Hydrography. — There  are  about  twenty  lakes  in  the  parish,  of 
various  extent  and  depth ;  but  the  principal  one  is  Lochshin,  which 
runs  very  nearly  from  one  end  of  the  parish  to  the  other.  It  is 
about  twenty-four  miles  long;  its  mean  breadth  is  at  least  one  mile, 
and  its  depth  in  some  places  thirty  fathoms. — There  are  five  rivers 
in  the  parish,  some  of  them  very  rapid.  Four  of  these  fall  into 
Lochshin,  and  the  fifth  discharges  its  waters  into  the  sea. 

Geology. — The  geology  of  the  parish  has  never  been  surveyed, 
but  the  principal  rocks  are  coarse  granite  and  trap.  There  is  al- 
so at  the  side  of  the  lake  a  large  bed  of  limestone. 
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The  most  common  alluvial  deposit  is  peat,  between  which  and 
the  rock,  gravel  is  generally  found.  In  some  places,  however,  the 
soil  is  loamy  and  fertile.  Immense  quantities  of  fir  are  found  im- 
bedded in  the  moss  in  all  parts  of  the  parish, — a  proof  that  at  one 
time  the  ground  was  covered  with  wood.  At  present,  however, 
there  is  none  except  some  birch  which  grows  along  the  lake. 

II. — Civil  History. 

This  parish  does  not  appear  in  remote  times  to  have  produced 
any  men  of  great  eminence.  In  the  absence  of  such,  a  few  indi- 
viduals may  therefore  be  mentioned,  connected  with,  or  natives  of, 
the  parish  during  the  last  century,  and  whose  names  are  not  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  this  record. 

The  first  we  shall  notice,  is  the  Rev.  John  Mackay,  a  man  of 
superior  birth  and  education,  who  in  1714  was  translated  to  Lairg 
from  his  native  parish  of  Durness  on  the  west  coast  Mr  Mackay 
found  this  parish  in  a  rude  uncivilized  state,  owing,  among  other 
causes,  to  the  lingering  remains  of  popish  superstition  and  igno- 
rance, and  to  the  want  of  a  resident  ministry  for  several  years  be- 
fore. The  Earls  of  Sutherland,  the  hereditary  sheriffs  of  the 
county,  strenuously  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  evil,  but  found  it 
difficult  to  procure  faithful  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  able  to  admi- 
nister spiritual  instruction  to  the  people  in  their  native  language.  In 
Mr  John  Mackay  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  found  a  man  peculiarly  fit- 
ted for  such  a  charge,— as,  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  theology, 
acquired  at  the  Universities  of  Utrecht  and  Edinburgh,  and  an 
enlightened  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  he  had  a  robust 
bodily  frame,  and  corresponding  vigour  of  mind.  The  parish  af- 
forded ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents,— disorderly 
habits  and  immorality  prevailing  to  a  great  degree,  and  drunken 
quarrels,  even  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  being  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  churchyard  on  the  Lord's  day,  after  divine  service,  as 
appears  from  a  fragment  of  the  session  records  still  extant  To 
repress  such  enormities,  the  Earl  invested  his  new  presentee  with 
»  salutary,  though  not  strictly  legal  power,  to  use  force  and  inflict 
corporal  punishment  when  he  judged  it  necessary.  Armed  with 
this  authority,  Mr  John  Mackay  proceeded  vigorously  to  the  work 
of  reformation  among  his  people ;  in  which  he  was  further  assisted 
by  a  certain  air  of  moral  elevation  in  his  bearing,  which  overawed 
persons  of  the  most  profligate  character.  He  sometimes  had  re- 
course to  very  strong  measures :  but  at  length,  by  the  blessing  of 
God  on  his  spiritual  labours,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  pure 
religion  in  a  flourishing  state  among  his  people.     He  died  in  1753, 
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and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mackay,  who 
laboured  fifty  years  in  the  parish  with  great  success.  The  names 
of  both  father  and  son  are  still  remembered  with  affectionate  reve- 
rence. Mr  T.  Mackay  left  three  sons,  of  whom  the  two  youngest, 
Hugh  and  William,  distinguished  themselves  in  their  respective 
professions. 

Hugh  Mackay  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  1784,  and  served  in  the  Madras  Native  Cavalry  during  all  the 
wars  in  which  the  Madras  army  was  engaged.  He  held  an  im- 
portant and  lucrative  staff  appointment,  that  of  agent  for  draught 
and  carriage  cattle  to  the  army  under  General  Wellesley,  now 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  favour  and  confidence  he  en- 
joyed to  a  large  degree.  His  staff  situation  exempted  him  from 
regimental  duty ;  yet  such  was  his  high  military  spirit,  that,  rather 
than  remain  idle  in  the  rear,  when  his  brother  officers  were  engaged, 
he  solicited  permission  to  join  his  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Assaye, 
and  obtained  from  the  General  a  reluctant  assent  He  was  killed  at 
the  muzzle  of  the  enemy's  guns,  in  that  desperate  charge  of  the 
cavalry  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  day ;  and  on  the  spot  where 
he  fell,  the  officers  of  his  regiment  have  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  Besides  many  acts  of  beneficence  at  home  and 
abroad,  he  bequeathed  at  his  death  L.  500  to  the  kirk-session  of 
this  parish,  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

William,  third  son  of  the' Rev.  Thomas  Mackay,  was  educated 
at  the  school  of  this  parish,  and  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
He  made  several  voyages  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  during  the 
intervals  between  which,  he  studied  the  theory  of  navigation  and 
practical  astronomy  under  able  teachers  in  London,  and  became 
such  a  proficient  in  both,  as  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  skil- 
ful navigators  in  the  Indian  seas.  In  1795,  being  second' officer 
of  the  ship  Juno  of  Calcutta,  he  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Pegu  for 
a  cargo  of  teak-wood,  and  in  his  return  was  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Arracan.  The  ship  sprang  a  leak,  and  filled  so  fast  with  water, 
in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  her  crew,  that,  but  for  the  nature  of  her 
cargo,  she  must  inevitably  have  gone  to  the  bottom.  She  conti- 
nued, however,  to  sink  till  her  hull  was  under  water,  and  then  settled 
down,  leaving  her  masts  to  stand  erect.  To  lighten  her  burthen 
the  main  mast  was  cut  away,  and  the  unfortunate  crew,  seventy-two 
in  number,  scrambled  up  the  rigging  of  the  two  remaining  masts  to 
escape  immediate  destruction.  In  this  situation,  without  food  or 
water,  but  what  the  rain  from  Heaven  supplied,  fourteen  individuals, 
including  the  captain's  wife  and.  her  maid,  lived  twenty-three  days. 
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Of  the  rest,  some  died  from  hunger,  others  from  thirst,  and  a  few  in 
strong  convulsionsor  in  raying  madness !  The  wreck  haying  at  length 
taken  the  ground,  fourteen  were  saved  by  the  merciful  interposition 
of  Providence  in  their  behalf.  The  principal  survivor  was  William 
Mackay,  and  he  published  a  narrative  of  the  sufferings  and  escape  of 
himself  and  his  companions,— which,  from  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  facts,  and  the  graphical  felicity  of  his  narration,  bids  fair  to 
transmit  his  name  to  posterity.  * 

Immediately  after  this  wonderful  preservation,  William  Mackay 
returned  to  sea,  and  after  various  adventures,  was  in  1801  dispatched 
by  the  Bengal  government  in  command  of  a  brig,  to  the  Red  Sea 
with  stores  and  provisions  for  General  Baird's  army,  destined  to 
co-operate  with  that  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  Egypt  On  this 
voyage,  he  had  another  marvellous  escape  from  shipwreck,  and 
was  instrumental,  by  superior  seapianship,  under  God,  in  saving 
the  lives  of  many  others,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  appendix  to  a  late 
editi^i  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Juno.  He  died  at  Calcutta  in  1804, 
from  an  affection  of  the  liver,  contracted  during  the  twenty-three 
dreadful  days  he  passed  on  the  wreck.  +  In  the  churchyard  of  this 
parish  there  is  a  square  monument  with  a  separate  tablet  for  each, 
commemorating,  by  an  appropriate  inscription,  the  characters  of 
the  Rev.  John  Mackay,  his  son,  and  two  grandsons.  Concern- 
ing the  last,  it  is  said,  "  their  bodies  lie  in  the  opposite  quarter 
of  the  globe,  but  their  monument  is  erected  where  their  memory 
is  dearest,  near  the  remains  of  their  pious  fathers,  and  amidst  many 
living,  whose  gratitude  will  attest,  that  fraternal  affection  has  not 
overcharged  this  record  of  their  virtues."^ 

•  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  from  this  narrative  Lord  Byron 
has  borrowed  some  of  the  finest  incidents  and  most  touching  images  in  the  de- 
scription of  a  shipwreck,  in  his  poem  of  Don  Juan.  Concerning  these  passages  the 
biographer  of  the  noble  poet  observes  •  "  It  will  be  felt,  I  think,  by  every  reader, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  poetry  must  be  content  to  yield  the  palm  to 
prose.  There  is  a  pathos  in  the  last  sentences  of  the  seaman's  recital  (see  Narrative 
of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Juno,  page  26,)  which  the  artifices  of  metre  and  rhyme  wei  e 
sore  to  disturb,  and  which,  indeed,  no  verses,  however  beautiful,  could  half  so  natu* 
rally  and  powerfully  express,"  It  deserves  to  be  recorded,  to  the  honour  of  our  Scot- 
tish parochial  schools,  that  this  narrative  was  written  by  a  young  man  who  had  gone 
to  tea  ten  years  before,  without  any  more  education  than  he  received  at  the  school  of 
his  native  parish. 

f  A  tribute  of  remembrance,  similar  to  that  which  his  brother's  memory  received 
from  his  regiment,  has  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  William  by  his  friends,  who  have, 
m  the  churchyard  of  Calcutta,  recorded  his  worth,  sufferings,  and  death. 

|  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  subjoin  a  list  of  sons  or  grandsons  of  the  clergy,  who, 
st  the  time  above  referred  to,  were  on  General  Wellesley's  staff,  and  all  of  whom  had 
been  recommended  to  him  solely  by  their  own  merits,  viz. 

14,  Captain  Hugh  Mackay,  agent  for  draught  and  carriage  cattle  to  the  army, 
hilled  at  Assaye,  23d  September  1803. 

24,  Captain*  afterwards  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  Robert  Barclay,  K.  C.  B.,  Adjutant- 
General,  Son  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Barclay,  minister  of  Delting,  Shetland,  deceased. 
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Land-oumers. — The  land-owners  in  the  parish  are  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland ;  Munro  of  Poyntzfield ;  and  Rose  of  Achany. 

Parochial  Register. — There  is  a  parochial  register  regularly 
kept,  but  the  earliest  entry  is  dated  only  in  1768. 

Antiquities. — There  is  at  a  place  called  "  Cnoek  a  chath"  (the 
Hill  of  the  Fight)  a  number  of  tumuli,  said  to  be  the  graves  of  those 
who  fell  in  a  skirmish  between  the  Sutherland*  and  the  Mackays. 
There  are  also  found  in  various  parts  of  the  parish  strong  circular 
buildings  called  cairns.  What  the  design  of  these  was,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.  When  the  people  are  questioned  on  this  subject, 
the  only  answer  is, — "  They  were  built  by  the  Fingalians."  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance,  that  one  of  these  buildings  is  always  visible 
from  the  site  of  another. 

III. — Populati  ON. 

The  present  population  of  «the  parish  is  about  1100.  What 
the  ancient  state  of  the  population  was,  cannot  now  be  discovered  : 
but  about  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  far  greater  than  at  present  A 
system  commenced  in  this  country  about  the  year  1807,  which  has 
been  followed  out  extensively.  As  the  interior  of  the  country  con- 
sisted principally  of  moor  grounds  covered  with  heath,  the  pro- 
prietors were  convinced  that  these  grounds  could  be  more  profit- 
ably laid  out  in  sheep-walks,  than  (as  formerly)  in  the  rearing  of 
black-cattle.  With  this  view,  the  interior  was  let  to  sheep-farmers, 
and  the  tenantry  were  removed  either  to  the  coast,  or  to  those 
parts  of  the  country  more  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Lairg  being 
an  inland  parish,  this  circumstance  accounts  for  the  great  de- 
crease in  its  population.  From  Mr  Rose's  property,  the  tenants 
were  all  removed  some  years  before  he  purchased  it ;  and  although 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Munro  of  Poyntzfield  have  still  a 
considerable  number  of  tenants,  yet  they  are  far  less  numerous 
*  than  formerly. 

As  to  the  measure  of  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  people,  the  chief 
want  is  pasture  for  their  cattle  during  the  summer  months.  The 
Duchess  of  Sutherland's  tenantry  have  their  land  on  very  mo- 
derate terms;  and  though  their  pasture  is  at  present  confined, 
this  defect  (we  believe)  is  to  be  immediately  remedied.  The 
other  tenants  in  the  parish  are  certainly  less  comfortable, — they 

3d,  Captain,  now  Lieut.- Col.,  William  Cunningham,  Quarter-master- General, 
grandson  of  the  Rev^Mr_Bfibcrtsoji  of  Gladsmuir,  and  nephew  of  Principal  Jjpjbgrt- 
son. 

4th,  Captain,  afterwards  Major- General  Sir  John  Malcolm,  G.  C.  B.,  political 
agent  to  the  Governor.  General,  afterwards  governor  of  Bombay,  deceased. 
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not  only  want  pasture,  but  their  rents  far  exceed  the  value  of  the 
land;  and  the  appearance  of  their  houses  tells  but  too  plainly  the 
condition  of  their  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  parish  is 
now  rapidly  decreasing,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  state- 
ment:— 

Population  in  1801,  -  1209 

in  1811,  -  1354 

in  1821,  -  1094 

in  1831,  -  1045 

1.  Number  of  families  in  the  parish,  -  ...              206 

chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  -  -  124 

chiefly  employed  in  trade,  manufactures,  or  handicraft,      6 

2.  The  average  number  of  births  yearly  for  the  last  7  years,  27 

of  deaths,  ....  15^ 

of  marriages,  ...  .8 

Language,  Character,  §*c.  of  the  People — The  language  gene- 
rally spoken  is  the  Gaelic ;  and,  although  all  the  young  people 
now  speak  English,  the  Gaelic  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  lost 
ground,  and  the  people,  from  being  taught  to  read  it,  speak  it  more 
correctly  than  they  did  some  years  ago. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  parish  are  an  interesting  people ; — they 
are  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  neat  in  their  dress ;  they  combine 
intelligence  with  modesty,  and  due  respect  for  their  superiors ;  they 
are  sober,  moral,  and  industrious ;  and  they  show  a  becoming  re- 
gard for  the  ordinances  of  religion. 

IV. — Industry. 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy. — From  the  description  already 
given  of  the  parish,  as  consisting  principally  of  moor  ground,  it 
will  be  seen  that  very  little  can  be  said  under  the  head  of  agricul- 
ture. There  is  no  great  corn  farm  in  the  parish ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lots  occupied  by  the  tenants,  (which  all  lie  within 
two  and  a-half  miles  of  the  church,)  the  whole  of  it  has  been  turn- 
ed into  sheep-walks.  The  breed  of  sheep  on  these  farms  is  the 
Cheviot,  and  that,  too,  we  believe,  of  a  superior  kind, — as  much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  its  improvement  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 
The  average  rent  of  grazing  on  the  sheep  farms  does  not  exceed 
2s.  a-head ;  but  what  number  of  sheep  there  are  on  these  farms,  the 
writer  has  no  means  of  discovering.  The  lotters  on  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland's  property  raise,  in  favourable  seasons,  as  much  corn 
as  supplies  their  families  during  the  year ;  and  of  late,  a  very  de- 
cided improvement  has  been  manifested  in  the  mode  of  cultivating 

their  land. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Means  of  Comrnmication.— There  is  no  market-town  in  the  pa- 
rish, nor  any  nearer  than  Dornoch,  which  is  distant  from  Lairg 
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about  twenty  miles.  This  want,  however,  is  little  felt,  the  people 
haying  every  advantage  as  regards  the  means  of  communication 
with  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  roads  (of  which  there  are 
about  forty  miles  in  the  parish)  are  excellent  There  is  a  post- 
office,  at  which  a  post-gig  carrying  passengers  arrives  twice  a-week; 
and  an  idea  of  the  means  of  communication  enjoyed  may  be  had 
from  the  fact,  that  the  London  papers  are  received  at  Lairg  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day  from  the  day  of  publication. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  parochial  church,  though  distant  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  parish,  is  exceed- 
ingly well  situated  for  the  convenience  of  the  people,  as,  with  few 
exceptions  they  all  reside  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  was  built  in  1 794, 
and  is  always  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  It  accommodates 
about  500  people,  and  no  seat-rents  are  exacted. — The  manse 
was  built  in  1795,  and  was  last  repaired  about  eight  years  ago. 
— The  glebe  contains  ten  acres  of  arable  land,  and  may  be 
valued  at  L.  8  a-year.  At  one  period,  there  was  a  considerable 
extent  of  hill  pasture  connected  with  the  glebe;  this,  however, 
has  been  lost  by  reason  of  a  circumstance  of  common  occurrence 
in  the  Highlands, — the  clergy  neglected,  till  it  was  too  late,  to 
have  their  glebes  regularly  designed. — The  stipend  amounts  to 
L.  184, 14s.,  including  L.  8, 6s.  8cL  for  communion  elements.  The 
parish  church  is  always  well  attended  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  there  is  no  dissenting  place  of  worship  in  the  whole  county 
of  Sutherland, — a  fact  which  cannot  be  affirmed  of  any  other  county 
in  Britain. 

Education. — The  parochial  school  is  the  only  one  in  the  parish. 
Till  lately,  there  was  an  Assembly  school  on  Major  Munro's 
property,  but,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  thinness  of  the  po- 
pulation, it  has  been  discontinued.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the 
parish  where  a  school  is  required  at  present  In  the  parochial 
school,  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  all  the  common  branches 
of  education  are  taught  The  following  table  of  fees,  appointed 
by  the  presbytery,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  expense  of  education. 
English  and  Gaelic  reading,  Is.  6d.  a  quarter;  English  grammar, 
5s. ;  writing,  2s. ;  arithmetic,  2s.  6d. ;  and  Latin,  3s.  a  quarter. 
The  school  is  always  well  attended ;  and  the  interest  which  the 
people  now  take  in  the  education  of  their  children  may  be  learned 
from  the  fact,  that,  whilst  the  persons  above  fifteen  years  of  age 
who  cannot  read  or  write  are  to  the  rest  of  the  population  of  the 
same  age  as  1  to  4,  or  in  all  260,  the  proportion  in  the  case  of 
those  between  5  and  15  is  only  as  1  to  10,  or  30  in  all.     The 
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schoolmaster  has  the  legal  accommodations.  His  salary  is  L.  34, 
4s.  4|cL,  and  this,  with  school-fees,  (which  average  L.  8,  10s.  per 
annum,)  makes  his  yearly  income  only  L.  42,  14s.  4£d. 

Poor. — The  poor  of  the  parish  are  comparatively  well  provided 
for.  The  yearly  collections  are  indeed  small,  not  exceeding  L.  12; 
but  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  makes  a  yearly  allowance  to  the 
poor  of  all  the  parishes  in  which  she  has  property :  and  the  poor  of 
Lairg  have,  besides,  an  annuity  of  L.  25,  being  the  interest  of 
L 150  left  to  them  by  Captain  H.  Mackay,  above-mentioned. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 

On  the  difference  between  the  present  state  of  the  parish,  and 
its  state  at  the  time  of  the  last  Statistical  Account,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enlarge.  The  change  produced  on  the  condition  of  the 
people  by  the  introduction  of  sheep-farming  has  been  already  no- 
ticed,— a  change  which,  though  for  the  time  it  subjected  the 
people  to  very  serious  inconvenience,  is  now  showing  its  salutary 
effects  in  the  increased  industry  of  the  population.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  improvements  so  rapidly  going  on 
in  those  parts  of  the  parish  possessed  by  the  tenantry. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  nothing  would  tend  more  to  ex- 
tend these  improvements,  than  giving  the  people  increased  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  lime.  To  accomplish  this  object,  the  people 
should  be  assisted  in  working  the  lime  quarries  found  in  this  pa- 
rish ;  nor  can  we  doubt,  from  the  enlightened  management  of  the 
country,  that  this  assistance  will  soon  be  afforded.  We  may  far- 
ther recommend,  as  a  grand  means  for  enlarging  the  minds  and  im- 
proving the  morals  of  the  people,  the  establishment  of  a  parish  li- 
brary. The  inhabitants,  and  especially  the  young,  have  a  taste  for 
reading,  and  would  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  such  an  institution. 
For  the  awakening  of  this  taste,  they  have  been  principally  indebted 
to  their  present  parochial  teacher ;  an  individual  who  has  laboured 
for  years  not  merely  to  communicate  the  dry  husks  of  mechanical 
learning,  but  to  enlighten  the  mind,  and  thus  improve  the  character. 

November  1&34. 
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PRE8BYTERY  OF  TONGUE,  SYNOD  OF  SUTHERLAND  AND 
CAITHNESS. 

THE  REV.  DAVID  MACKENZIE,  MINISTER. 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Name. — The  parish  appears  to  have  been  called  Fair,  for  more 
than  400  years.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Gaelic 
word  Faire,  a  watch  or  centinel ;  for,  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
the  parish  church  is  the  ruin  of  a  circular  tower,  or  Dunn,  the 
nearest  to  the  sea-coast  of  a  chain  of  these  ancient  buildings,  ex- 
tending for  more  than  twenty-four  miles  into  the  interior.  Not 
far  from  this  Dunn,  is  the  promontory  called  Farr  Head,  from 
which,  in  clear  weather,  there  is  a  distinct  view  of  that  part  of  the 
northern  ocean,  which  lies  betwixt  Orkney  and  Cape  Wrath. 
From  this  promontory,  a  centinel  or  watch  could  easily  discover 
vessels  approaching  the  coast,  and,  during  the  period  of  invasions 
from  Denmark  and  Orkney,  could  speedily  communicate  the  ne- 
cessary intelligence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  by  means  of 
the  chain  of  towers,  and  such  signals  as  were  then  in  use.  This, 
however,  is  only  a  conjecture  as  to  the  name  of  the  parish,  found- 
ed on  the  geographical  relation  of  the  place  now  called  Farr  to 
Strathnaver,  where  the  principal  chain  of  towers  was  erected,  and 
which  strath,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  most  populous  and  most 
interesting  part  of  the  parish. 

Extent  and  Boundaries. — The  parish  is  about  forty  English 
miles  long,  from  Baligil  in  the  north-east  to  Muadale  in  the  south- 
west ;  and  varies  from  eight  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  the  nar- 
rowest part  being  in  the  middle  of  Strathnaver.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Northern  Ocean ;  on  the  east,  by  the  parish 
of  Reay  in  Caithness ;  on  the  south,  by  the  parishes  of  Kildonan 
and  Lairg ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  parish  of  Tongue.  Its  figure 
is  irregular. 

Topographical  Appearances. — The  principal  mountain  in  the 
parish,  and  the  highest  in  the  county,  is  Bein  Chlibrig.    It  is  near 
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the  south-west  extremity,  and  not  far  from  the  Parliamentary 
road  from  Bonar  Bridge  to  Tongue.  Its  height  is  3200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  form  is  conical,  especially  towards 
the  summit,  which  is  called  "  MealTa'neuion,"  that  is,  the  summit 
of  the  Bird,  probably  from  its  being  the  chief  residence  of  ptar- 
migan in  the  parish.  Towards  the  sea-coast,  to  the  north-east, 
on  each  side  of  Strathnaver,  there  are  several  hills,  of  various 
dimensions;  but  they  are  all  far  below  the  elevation  of  Chli- 
brig,  and  have  nothing  in  their  form  or  relative  position  deserving 
of  notice.  Near  the  coast,  the  low  hills  exhibit  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  bare  rock,  and  are  in  general  more  precipitous. 

The  greatest  quantity  and  extent  of  low  flat  land  is  in  Strath- 
oarer  and  Strathrathy  in  the  interior;  and  in  Armidale  and  Mains 
of  Strathy  on  the  sea-coast  There  are  several  farms  along  the 
shore,  in  all  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  arable  land ; 
but  the  surface  is  uneven. 

Straths. — The  largest  valleys  are  Strathnaver  and  Strathrathy. 
Strathnaver,  a  place  from  which  the  Noble  family  of  Sutherland 
hare  one  of  their  titles,  is  a  beautiful  valley,  extending  from  the 
sea-coast,  in  a  south-west  direction, — a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
eight  miles,  including  the  ground  along  the  river,  the  loch,  and 
the  Water  of  Mudale,  beyond  Lochnaver.  Considering  the  ex- 
tent of  this  strath,  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  scenery,  which 
almost  invariably  attract  the  notice  of  the  traveller  of  taste,  and 
the  richness  of  the  pasture  it  everywhere  produces,  this  valley  is 
undoubtedly  the  finest  and  most  interesting  Highland  strath  in  the 
whole  county  of  Sutherland.  Strathrathy  stretches  directly  south 
from  the  sea-coast,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles ;  it  is  about  ten  miles 
north-east  of  Strathnaver.  Between  these,  along  the  sea-coast, 
are  situated  the  valleys  of  Clachan,  where  the  parish  church  and 
manse  are  built,  Swordly,  Kirtomy,  and  Armidale ;  but  these  are 
quite  diminutive  compared  to  those  already  described. 

Caves,  Src. — There  are  several  caves,  natural  arches,  and  fissures, 
along  the  sea-coast,  and  a  few  caverns  in  the  interior.  The  most 
interesting  of  the  caves  are  in  the  Aird  of  Kirtomy,  Strathy,  and 
Strathy-point.  The  finest  natural  arch  is  near  Farr.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  Pennant's  Tour,  and  referred  to  in  the  former  Statistical 
Account  of  this  parish.  The  largest  cavern  in  the  interior  is  in 
Cam  a'A£kadt9  in  Bein  Chlibrig,  noted  in  the  traditional  history 
of  the  parish  as  the  retreat  of  a  robber  named  Chisholm  from  In- 
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veraess-shire,  who,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  had  taken 
shelter  there,  and  for  some  time  supported  himself  by  the  deer  of 
Bein  Chlibrig,  and  the  flocks  of  the  neighbouring  tenants.  Any 
farther  description  of  the  caves  and  caverns  in  this  parish  is  con- 
sidered unnecessary  in  this  work. 

Bays,  8fc. — There  are  about  thirteen  miles  of  sea-coast,  from 
Naver  Bay  in  the  west  to  Baligil  Burn  in  the  east.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Kirtomy  and  Armidale,  and  a  few  more  creeks  where 
boats  can  land  in  moderate  weather,  the  coast  is  either  bold  and  dan- 
gerous to  mariners,  being  composed  of  perpendicular  or  projecting 
rocks,  from  20  to  200  feet  high,  against  which  the  waves  of  the  North- 
ern Ocean  break  with  awful  fury ;  or  there  are  shallow  sands,  on  which  " 
heavy  surges  are  almost  invariably  rolling.  The  bays  are  Naver, 
Farr,  Kirtomy,  Armidale,  and  Strathy.  The  principal  headlands 
are,  Airdniskich,  Aird  of  Farr,  Aird  of  Kirtomy,  and  Strathy  Head. 
From  this  Head,  the  Lights  of  Cape  Wrath  and  Dunnet  Head 
are  seen  in  clear  weather. 

Climate. — Considering  the  latitude  of  this  parish,  which  is  58P 
30/  north,  the  temperature  is  on  the  whole  mild ;  and  there  are  no 
diseases  prevalent  that  can  be  ascribed  to  any  peculiarity  of  the 
climate. 

Hydrography. — In  every  district,  valley,  mountain,  and  hill  of 
this  parish,  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  perennial  springs  of  ex- 
cellent water.  So  far  as  known  to  the  writer,  their  chemical  pro- 
perties have  not  been  ascertained ;  but  it  is  evident  many  of  them 
run  on  iron  ore.  The  number  of  fresh-water  lochs  of  various  di- 
mensions in  the  parish  is  very  considerable ;  the  largest  of  which 
are  Loch  Naver,  Loch  Coir-na-fearn,  and  Loch  Strathy.  But  the 
most  interesting  of  the  whole  is  Loch  Naver,  in  respect  both  of  ex- 
tent and  scenery.  It  is  7  miles  long,  and  about  I £  miles  broad.  Its 
depth  is  ascertained,  by  sounding,  to  be  in  some  parts  30  fathoms. 
Its  shore  is  in  some  places  pebbly,  in  other  parts  rocky  and  sandy. 
It  is  richly  supplied  from  the  adjacent  hills,  mountains,  marshes, 
and  valley  ground,  with  large  tributary  streams,  especially  the  rivers 
•  Mudale  and  Strathvagasty,  which  enter  the  loch  near  the  inn  of 
Aultnaharve.  The  scenery  around  it  is  very  interesting,  having 
Bein  Chlibrig  at  no  great  distance  on  the  south  ;  several  low  hills 
and  abrupt  rocks  nearer  its  shore ;  its  banks  beautifully  skirted 
with  a  variety  of  indigenous  trees  growing  to  a  considerable  height ; 
•—the  distant  hills  of  KiHonan  to  the  south-east,  and  those  of  the 
Reay  country  to  the  west,  appearing  in  their  grandeur  from  certain 
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points  in  its  vicinity.  And  there  is  an  excellent  road  on  the  north 
side  of  the  loch,  from  which  the  tourist  can  see  the  whole  with  ease 
and  advantage. 

The  principal  rivers  in  the  parish  are  the  Naver,  the  Borgie,  and 
the  Strathy.  The  Naver  issues  from  the  loch  already  described, 
near  Achness,  at  which  place  it  receives  a  large  stream  running 
from  Loch  Coir-na-feam.  From  Achness  it  runs  north-east,  a 
distance  of  eighteen  miles,  until  it  enters  the  ocean  at  the  farm 
of  Airdniskech.  Besides  its  supply  from  Loch  Naver  and  Loch 
Coir-na-fearn,  it  receives  a  number  of  considerable  streams  in  its 
coarse  through  the  strath,  so  that,  when  flooded  in  winter,  it  is 
the  largest  river  in  the  county.  The  Naver  is  not  rapid  in  its 
course,  the  declivity  of  the  strath  being  very  gradual.  The 
Strathy  flows  from  the  loch  of  that  name,  and  from  the  adja- 
cent hills  and  marshes;  and  is,  when  flooded,  a  large  stream. 
The  Borgie  runs  from  Loch  Loyal  in  the  parish  of  Tongue ;  and 
is,  in  some  parts  of  its  course,  the  boundary  line  between  this  pa- 
rish and  Tongue.  But  its  salmon-fishings  have  been  for  a  long 
time  the  property  of  the  Noble  family  of  Sutherland.  It  enters  the 
Northern  Ocean  within  a  mile  of  the  Naver,  at  a  place  in  the  pa* 
rish  of  Tongue  called  Torrisdale.  - 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — The  rocks  and  stones  in  this  parish, 
of  which  immense  quantities  are  to  be  seen  in  every  direction, 
especially  along  the  coast,  appear  to  be  chiefly  coarse  granite,  gneiss, 
and  sandstone.  In  Kirtomy  on  the  sea-coast,  there  is  an  exten- 
sive deposit  of  old  red  sandstone,  mixed  with  conglomerate.  At 
Strathy,  there  is  a  large  quarry  of  white  sandstone,  which  takes 
dressing  by  the  chissel ;  and  near  it,  a  considerable  extent  of  lime- 
stone, from  which  excellent  lime  is  manufactured  for  the  supply  of 
the  parishioners. 

The  most  of  the  rocks  and  precipices  along  the  shore  exhibit  a 
great  variety  of  veins  and  fissures  which  cut  across  the  strata,  and 
greatly  derange  and  alter  them.  But  in  many  places  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  interior,  the  strata  are  distinctly  and  regularly  arranged : 
and  in  such  cases  the  inclination  and  dip  are  not  many  degrees 
from  perpendicular.  The  most  striking  and  marked  exception  is 
at  Strathy,  in  the  free  and  limestone  quarries,  where  the  strata  are 
horizontal 

The  soil  along  the  coast,  especially  near  the  bays,  is  light  and 
sandy ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Naver  and  Strathy  it  is  composed  of 
sand,  gravel,  and  moss ;  and  in  the  interior,  at  the  base  of  the 
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hills,  and  near  the  different  lochs,  except  Loch  Naver,  the  soil  is 
a  deep  moss. 

Zoology. — It  is  reported  traditionally,  that  bears  and  wolves  at 
one  period  existed  in  this  parish.  But  this  must  have  been  when 
those  extensive  forests  of  fir  grew  in  this  country,  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  found  deeply  imbedded  in  moss,  and  are  raised  by 
the  parishioners  for  roofing  their  houses,  and  other  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  only  species  of  animals  which  existed  in  comparatively 
modern  times  in  the  parish,  but  which  have  now  disappeared,  are 
goats.  About  forty  years  ago,  they  were  numerous,  and  serviceable 
to  the  inhabitants ;  but,  by  the  introduction  of  the  sheep-farming 
system,  they  have  been  entirely  exterminated. 

The  sheep-farmers  rear  the  Cheviot  or  white-faced  kind  of 
sheep.  The  lotters  have  a  breed  of  small  Highland  cattle ;  a  few 
ponies  of  a  similar  description ;  and  sheep  of  the  black-faced  kind. 

On  Bein  Chlibrig,  and  the  adjacent  higher  hills,  there  are  con- 
siderable flocks  of  red  deer.  Hares  and  rabbits  are  found  in  the 
parish.  Ptarmigan,  black-cock,  grouse,  partridge,  plover,  and  snipe, 
are  numerous  in  the  hills,  moors,  and  inland  glens.  A  great  num- 
ber of  aquatic  fowl  frequent  the  sea-coast  and  fresh-water  lakes ; 
and  the  woods  of  Strathnaver  are  throngly  tenanted  by  various 
classes  of  birds.  The  cuckoo,  lapwing,  and  swallow  pay  their  an- 
nual visits ;  and,  so  far  as  they  escape  the  vigilance  of  game- 
keepers and  vermin-destroyers — foxes,  otters,  wild  cats,  eagles, 
hawks,  ravens,  and  carrion-crows,  are  to  be  found. 

In  the  larger  rivers  and  lakes,  there  is  abundance  of  salmon ;  and 
in  the  lesser  lochs  and  streams,  trout  are  found  in  considerable 
quantities.  There  is  a  rich  supply  of  cod,  ling,  haddock,  and  her- 
ring, in  their  season,  on  the  sea-coast  Turbot  and  mackerel  have 
been  taken  occasionally,  and  lobster  is  caught  for  the  London  market. 

Botany — The  herbage  of  this  parish  is  of  a  mixed  character, 
varying  according  to  the  elevation  of  its  mountains,  hills,  valleys, 
and  shore  ground :  and,  on  the  whole,  the  parish  affords  an  inte- 
resting field  for  the  botanist  If  there  be  few  rare  plants,  there  is  a 
rich  profusion  of  those  already  well  known  in  this  country.  The 
mountains,  hills,  and  moors  are  generally  covered  with  the  com- 
mon red  heather,  deer-hair,  and  a  long  tough  grass,  called  Flying 
Bent  In  the  softer  marshes,  there  are  extensive  plots  of  cotton- 
grass.  With  a  trifling  exception,  all  the  trees  in  the  parish  are  in- 
digenous. Of  these,  there  is  a  considerable  variety,— such  as  the 
hazel  or  nut-tree,  alder,  roan-tree  or  mountain-ash,  willows,  and 
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birch.  The  alder  tree  grows  to  a  considerable  si?e  on  the  banks 
of  the  Naver  and  Loch  Coir-m-fearn;  but  the  birch  is  the  most 
abundant,  and,  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Naver,  the  most  flourishing 
wood  in  the  parish. 

II. — Civil  History. 

The  only  printed  accounts  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  parish,  so 
far  as  known  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  are  to  be  found  in  Sir 
Robert  Gordon's  History  of  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland,  and  in 
Mr  Robert  Macka/s  History  of  the  House  and  Clan  of  Mackay, 
published  in  1829.  Any  manuscript  documents  tending  to  throw 
tight  on  the  ancient  state  of  the  parish,  which  might  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  heritors,  or  wadsetters,  formerly  occupying  lands 
within  its  bounds,  are  supposed  to  be  now  in  the  archives  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  proprietor  of  the  whole  parish.  The 
most  accurate  geographical  description  of  the  boundaries  and  lo- 
calities of  the  parish  is  to  be  found  in  a  map  of  the  county,  lately 
published  by  Mr  Burnet,  from  a  particular  survey  taken  by  order 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

Parochial  Registers* — The  only  parochial  registers  extant  are  a 
book  in  which  the  minutes  of  the  kirk-session  are  kept ;  and  ano- 
ther, in  which  births  and  marriages  are  recorded.  The  earliest 
entry  in  the  first  is  in  the  year  1754;  and  in  the  second,  in  the 
year  1800. 

Antiquities, — The  antiquities  of  the  parish  consist  of  the  re- 
mains of  several  circular  towers  or  dunns,  built  of  large  undrest 
stones  without  mortar ;  a  number  of  barrows  or  tumuli ;  a  few  erect 
stones  in  the  form  of  obelisks ;  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built  with 
mortar.  The  remains  of  the  circular  towers  are  in  Strathnaver.  The 
principal  field  of  tumuli  is  about  half  a  mile  east  from  the  parish 
church,  close  by  the  public  road  to  Thurso.  The  finest  erect  stone 
is  in  the  churchyard  of  Farr ;  and  the  ruin  of  the  castle  is  on  a  small 
peninsula  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  parish  church.  The 
traditions  connected  with  the  more  ancient  relics  are  imperfect  It 
is  reported,  that  the  circular  towers  were  built  and  occupied  by  an 
ancient  race  called,  in  Gaelic,  Cruinnich,  from  either  of  two  Gaelic 
words,  cruinn,  round  or  circular;  or  cruinnachadh,  a  gathering. 
The  tumuli  indicate  fields  of  battle,  on  which  foreigners,  especially 
Danes,  and  the  native  inhabitants,  had  bloody  conflicts ;  and  the 
erect  stones  are  said  to  point  out  the  places  where  chieftains  have 
been  interred.  This  is  very  probable,  from  the  circumstance  of 
these  stones  being  seen  not  far  from  the  fields  of  tumuli ;  as  is  the 
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case  at  Dalharrold  in  Strathnaver,  and  in  the  church-yard  of  Farr. 
The  stone  in  the  latter  place  has  been  evidently  brought  there 
either  from  a  foreign  country,  or  from  some  other  part  of  this  king- 
dom. It  is  very  hard,  but  differs  entirely  in  its  appearance  and 
quality  from  any  of  the  rocks  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  about 
twelve  feet  long,  more  than  five  feet  being  above  ground,  and  as 
many  under  it.  There  is  a  regular  figure  carved  on  the  west 
front  of  it,  evidently  hieroglyphic. — The  ancient  castle  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Mackays  of  Farr  pre- 
vious to  their  being  created  barons,  and  obtaining  the  title  of  Lord 
Reay.     It  is  not  known  by  whom  it  was  built  # 

III. — Population. 
From  the  remains  of  antiquity  mentioned  under  the  former  head, 
it  is  evident  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  population,  either 
occasionally  resorting  to  this  parish,  or  permanently  residing  with- 
in it,  at  a  very  remote  period  of  the  history  of  Scotland.  About 
400  years  ago,  the  Mackays  began  to  make  themselves  conspicu- 

*  Connected  with  the  antiquities  of  the  parish,  the  writer  may  mention  a  few  par- 
ticulars regarding  a  loch  in  Strathnaver,  about  six  miles  from  the  church, — to  which 
superstition  has  ascribed  wonderful  healing  virtues.  The  time  at  which  this  loch 
came  to  be  in  repute  with  the  sick  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  at  a  period  of  the  history  of  this  country  when  superstition  had  a  firm  hold 
of  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  the  community/  The  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  its 
healing  virtues  is  briefly  as  follows :  A  woman,  cither  from  Ross-shire  or  Inver- 
ness-shire, came  to  the  heights  of  Strathnaver,  pretending  to  cure  diseases  by  means 
of  water  into  which  she  had  previously  thrown  some  pebbles,  which  she  carried  about 
with  her.  In  her  progress  down  the  strath,  towards  the  coast,  a  man  in  whose  house 
she  lodged  wished  to  possess  himself  of  the  pebbles :  but  discovering  his  design,  she  es- 
caped, and  he  pursued.  Finding,  at  the  loch  referred  to,  that  she  could  not  escape  her 
pursuer  any  longer,  she  threw  the  pebbles  into  the  loch,  exclaiming  in  Gaelic,  mo-narf 
that  is  shame,  or  my  shame.  From  this  exclamation  the  loch  received  the  name 
which  it  still  retains,  "  Loch-mo-nar"  and  the  pebbles  are  supposed  to  have  impart- 
ed to  it  its  healing  efficacy.  There  are  only  four  days  in  the  year,  on  which  its 
supposed  cures  can  be  effected.  1  hese  are  the  first  Monday,  old  style,  of  February, 
May,  August,  and  November.  During  February  and  November,  no  one  visits  it ; 
but  in  May  and  August,  numbers  from  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Ross-shire,  and  even 
from  Inverness-shire  and  Orkney,  come  to  this  far-famed  loch.  The  ceremonies 
through  which  the  patients  have  to  go  are  the  following : — They  must  all  be  at  the  loch 
side  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  As  early  on  Monday  as  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  patient  is  to  plunge,  or  to  be  plunged,  three  times  into  the  loch  ;  is  to 
drink  of  its  waters  ;  to  throw  a  piece  of  coin  into  it  as  a  kind  of  tribute ;  and  must  be 
away  from  its  banks,  so  as  to  be  fairly  out  of  sight  of  its  water  before  the  sun  rises,  - 
else  no  cure  is  supposed  to  be  effected.  Whatever  credit  migtjt  be  given  to  such  ri- 
diculous ceremonies  as  tending  in  any  respect  to  the  restoration  of  health,  while  ig- 
%  norance  and  superstition  reigned  universally  in  this  country,  it  certainly  must  appear 
extraordinary  to  intelligent  persons,  that  any  class  of  the  community  should  now  have 
recourse  to  and  faith  in  such  practices;  but  so  it  is,  that  many  come  from  the  shires 
already  mentioned,  and  say  they  are  benefited  by  these  practices.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  observed,  that  those  who  generally  frequent  this  loch,  and  who  have  round  their 
health  improved,  on  returning  home,  are  persons  afflicted  with  nervous  complaints  and 
disordered  imaginations,  to  whose  health  a  journey  of  forty  or  sixty  miles,  a  plunge 
into  the  loch,  and  the  healthful  air  of  our  hills  and  glens  may  contribute  all  the  im- 
provement with  which  they  arc  generally  so  much  pleased. 
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ous  in  this  district  as  a  clan.  Fair  and  Strathnaver  appear  to 
have  been  the  principal  residence  of  the  Mackays  during  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  part  of  the  seventeeth  centuries,  and 
that  clan  is  still  the  most  numerous  in  the  parish.  After  the 
Earls  of  Sutherland  formed  a  marriage  alliance  with  the  Gordons, 
some  of  that  clan  came  to  reside  in  Strathnaver, — so  that  at  one 
period,  perhaps  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  were  few  in  the  parish 
but  Mackays  and  Gordons.  They  are  still  the  most  numerous 
names. 

In  ancient  times,  the  inhabitants  were  no  doubt  in  a  very  barba- 
rous state,  living  mostly  by  plunder,  and  robbed  of  their  property 
in  return.  During  the  universal  reign  of  Popery  in  Scotland,  that 
system  of  belief  found  its  way  to  this  parish,  and  was  most  probably 
professed  by  all  the  inhabitants.  The  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion were,  at  an  early  period  after  their  introduction  into  Scotland, 
embraced  by  the  Earls  of  Sutherland,  and  the  first  Lord  Reay, 
and  disseminated  among  the  people  of  this  parish.  In  consequence 
of  this  happy  change  in  religious  principles  and  views,  civilization 
and  good  order  advanced,  and  the  parishioners  gradually  became 
a  religious  and  moral  population. 

The  census  of  1831,  compared  with  the  return  in  1790,  shows 
a  decrease  of  400  in  the  population.  This  was  owing  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  sheep-farming  system.  By  its  adoption,  the 
farmers  and  tenants  who  occupied  the  straths  and  glens  in  the 
interior  were,  in  1818  and  1819,  all  removed  from  these  posses- 
sions. Allotments  of  land  were  marked  out  on  the  sea-coast  for 
such  as  were  thus  removed.  In  these  the  greater  number  of  the 
removing  tenants  settled;  but  several  families  quitted  the  parish 
altogether,  and  thus  diminished  the  population. 

The  tenants,  or  lotters,  on  the  sea-coast,  live  on  their  respective 
(arms  or  townships.  In  these  townships,  there  are  from  eight  to  for- 
ty-five houses,  according  to  the  quantity  of  land ;  and  the  houses 
stand  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  not  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  regularly  formed  village. 

The  number  of  families  in  the  parish  is                -                -                -  41 8 

of  families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,            -               -  314 

chiefly  employed  in  trade,  manufactures,  or  handicraft,      ]  I 

The  average  number  of  births  for  the  last  seven  years,                -  55 

marriages,            .            -            -                          -  17 

No  register  of  deaths  is  kept. 

Average  number  of  persons  under  fifteen  years,  about             -             -  740 

from  fifteen  to  thirty,            ...  500 

As  there  was  no  register  of  births  and  baptisms  kept  previous  to 
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the  year  1800,  it  is  impossible  to  classify  the  ages  of  persons  above 
thirty  years.  It  is  certain,  however,  there  are  a  number  of  healthy, 
active  people  in  the  parish  from  fifty  to  sixty,  many  from  sixty 
to  eighty ;  and  a  few  vigorous  and  stout  from  eighty  to  ninety. 

The  average  number  of  children  in  young  families,  5 ;  the  num- 
ber of  insane  in  the  parish,  1 ;  fatuous,  a  female,  1 ;  blind,  a  male 
and  a  female,  2;  deaf,  a  male,  1 ;  dumb,  a  male,  1. 

Language,  Character,  Sfc.  of  the  People. — The  Gaelic  language 
is  spoken  in  common  conversation,  and  it  is  in  that  language  that 
the  people  receive  religious  instruction  with  most  advantage.  Their 
language  has  been  rather  improved  of  late  by  means  of  Gaelic 
schools.  The  English,  however,  is  gaining  ground  considerably, 
especially  among  the  younger  part  of  the  population.  The 
people  are  more  cleanly  in  their  habits  than  they  were  forty 
years  ago.  They  dress  neatly  on  public  occasions,  and  in  the 
cloths  and  cottons  of  south  country  manufacture,  make  a  more 
showy  appearance  than  their  ancestors  in  the  more  homely  but 
more  substantial  garbs  wrought  at  home.  Their  ordinary  food 
consists  of  the  produce  of  their  lots,  viz.  oat  and  barley  meal,  milk, 
potatoes,  and  cabbages, — with  fish,  especially  herring.  Very  little 
butcher  meat  is  used  by  the  natives ;  but  a  considerable  quantity 
of  tea  and  sugar  is  consumed  in  the  parish. 

The  people  are  social  among  themselves;  kind  and  hospitable  to 
strangers,  according  to  their  circumstances ;  acute  and  intelligent, 
according  to  their  advantages ;  moral  in  their  general  habits ;  re- 
gular in  attending  on  religious  ordinances ;  and  many  among  them 
decidedly  pious.  Smuggling  is  entirely  abandoned  by  them,  and 
poaching  is  almost  unknown. 

IV. — Industry. 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy. — Except  about  600  acres  on 
the  sea  coast,  which  are  kept  in  cultivation  by  the  lotters,  the  whole 
of  the  land  of  this  parish,  formerly  in  tillage,  is,  with  the  adjacent 
mountains,  hills,  and  glens,  laid  out  in  extensive  sheep  walks. 
From  the  great  extent  of  the  parish,  and  the  nature  of  its  sur- 
face, it  is  impossible  to  give  its  measurement  in  acres  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy.  The  different  plots  of  trees  in  the  parish  cover 
about  800  acres ;  and  of  late  years,  considerable  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  woods  in  Strathnaver,  by  pruning  and  thinning. 

Rent  of  Land. — The  average  rent  of  the  land  occupied  by  the 
lotters  is  16s.  per  acre,  including  their  privilege  of  hill-common 
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and  peat-moss.  The  rent  paid  by  the  sheep-fanners  is  mode- 
rate. 

Bate  of  Wages. — The  allowance  to  day  labourers  is  from  Is.  6d. 
to  Is.  9d.  per  day  often  hours;  to  masons  15s. ;  to  carpenters  from 
9s.  to  12s.  per  week.  The  lotters  use  the  Highland  delving  spade 
in  labouring  their  land.  To  this  they  are  forced,  partly  by  being 
unable  to  rear  horses  for  the  plough,  and  partly  by  the  very  un- 
even surface  of  their  lots.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  their 
possession  is  susceptible  of  considerable  improvement  by  trench- 
ing, draining,  removing  heaps  of  stones,  inclosing  their  lots,  and 
turning  them  with  the  plough. 

Husbandry. — The  sheep  farms  are  in  the  possession  of  gentle- 
men, who  are  sufficiently  attentive  to  every  kind  of  improvement  of 
which  pastoral  districts  are  susceptible, — by  draining,  embanking, 
and  burning  heath.  The  leases  of  the  sheep  farmers  are  given 
for  nineteen  years :  but  the  lotters  on  the  coast  are  tenants  at  will, 
which  is  evidently  a  bar  to  the  improvement  of  their  lots. 

Fishings. — The  principal  fishings  are  those  of  salmon  and  her- 
ring. Of  late  years,  the  rivers  have  been  fished  by  the  heritor,  and 
the  salmon  sold  at  a  certain  rate  per  pound  raw,  to  a  Company  who 
have  a  curing  establishment  in  the  parish.  In  consequence  of 
this  plan,  the  present  rent  of  the  salmon  fishings  of  Naver,  Borgie, 
and  Strathy  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  fishings  are  kept  up  by 
proper  guards  in  close  time  on  the  rivers  to  prevent  poaching;  and 
by  having  a  sufficient  supply  of  fishing  and  curing  materials  during 
the  fishing  season. 

Produce. — As  very  little  of  the  raw  produce  is  brought  to  mar- 
ket within  the  parish,  it  is  not  easy  to  state  its  amount.  The  fol- 
lowing account  is  submitted,  however, — giving  an  average  of  the 
last  three  years. 

Annul  produce  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  lotters,  including  oats,  bear,  and  pota- 
toes, being  the  only  crops  they  raise,  L.  2000    0    0 
Annual  produce  of  sbecp-farms  in  wool,  •          -  3700    0    0 
Annual  produce  of  sheep-farms  in  wedders  and  ewes,  sold  to  south 

country  dealers,  •  .....  5800    0    0 

salmon-fishings,  ....  800    0    0 

herring-fishing,  ....  1300    0     0 

meadow-hay,  -  -  -  -  31 000 

Miscellaneous,  including  dairy  produce,  black- cattle  sold  by  the  lot- 

ters,&c&c 420    0    0 


Total  annual  produce,        L.  14,390    0    0 

The  fishermen  on  the  coast  have  from  fifteen  to  twenty  boats 

"  About  22400  Cheviot  sheep  are  annually  grazed  in  this  parish,  induing  old  and 
young  stock. 
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of  fifteen  and  twenty  tons  burden.  During  the  herring-fishing 
season,  ships  from  the  south  ports  of  Scotland,  from  England  and 
Ireland,  come  to  the  coast  to  land  cargoes  of  salt  and  barrels,  and 
to  carry  the  cured  fish  to  market  There  are  no  ships  belonging 
to  the  parish. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Means  of  Communication,  Sfc. — The  nearest  market-town  is 
Thurso,  thirty-two  miles  from  this  place.  There  is  a  post-of- 
fice here  connected  with  that  of  Thurso ;  and  a  mail  diligence, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  and  carrying  four  passengers,  which  runs 
three  days  in  the  week  from  Thurso  to  Tongue,  and  alternately 
back;  and  there  is  a  weekly  carrier  from  Tongue  to  Thurso. 
There  are  no  turnpike  roads  in  the  parish;  but  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  Parliamentary  road  from  Bonar  Bridge  to  Tongue 
passes  through  the  heights,  and  about  sixteen  miles  of  the  ge- 
neral line  from  Tongue  to  Thurso  run  near  the  sea-coast  On 
the  roads  in  this  parish  there  are  two  bridges  of  three  arches  each, 
twelve  of  one  arch,  and  a  chain-boat  on  the  river  Naver.  There 
are  no  regular  harbours.  The  safest  landing-places  for  boats  are 
Kirtomy  and  Armidale. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  parish  church  is  conveniently  situat- 
ed for  the  population  who  are  now  attached  to  it,  since  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Government  church.  It  stands  close  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  is  about  thirty  miles  from  some  parts  of  the  interior.  But 
these  remote  parts  are  occupied  only  by  a  few  shepherds  in  the 
employment  of  the  sheep-farmers.  The  parish-church  was  built 
in  1774,  is  a  commodious  and  substantial  building,  and  is  kept  in 
good  repair.  It  is  seated  for  about  750.  The  communion  table 
is,  on  ordinary  Sabbaths,  free  to  the  poor,  and  accommodates 
about  64. 

There  is  a  Government  church  and  manse  at  Strathy,  ten  miles 
east  from  the  parish  church.  This  church  was  built  in  1826,  and 
its  present  minister  was  appointed  to  it  in  1828.  It  accommodates 
about  350  sitters.  Thus,  in  a  parish,  the  population  of  which  is 
about  2100,  we  have  church  accommodation  for  1160  persons. 

The  manse  was  built  in  1818,  is  a  commodious  house,  and  kept 
in  sufficient  repair.  There  are  about  six  acres  of  arable  land,  some 
meadow-pasture,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  hill  ground,  with  a 
right  to  peats, — legally  designed  as  a  glebe.  The  value  of  these 
may  be  estimated  at  L.  25  per  annum.  The  stipend  is  L.  166, 
14s.  Sterling,  including  L.  8,  6s.  8d.  Sterling  for  communion  ele- 
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meats.  The  teinds  are  exhausted.  There  is  a  catechist  appointed 
by  the  kirk-session,  and  paid  by  the  people. 

There  is  no  Dissenting  chapel  in  the  parish ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  shepherd  from  the  borders,  who  is  of  the  Anti- 
burgher  persuasion,  and  a  shepherd's  wife  from  Lochaber,  who  is 
a  Roman  Catholic,  there  is  not  a  Dissenter  of  any  description  in 
the  parish.  Divine  service  is  generally  well  attended,  on  ordinary 
and  communion  Sabbaths,  in  the  parish  and  Government  church; 
and  the  people,  old  and  young,  are  punctual  in  attending  family 
and  village  examinations,  are  in  general  well  acquainted  with  the 
Shorter  Catechism  of  our  church,  and  have  regularly  the  worship 
of  God  in  their  families.  The  average  number  of  communicants 
may  be  stated  at  130. 

There  is  no  society  for  religious  purposes  established  in  the  pa- 
rish; but,  for  the  last  nineteen  years,  collections  have  been  made, 
almost  annually  in  our  congregations,  for  missionary  and  educa- 
tional objects  in  Scotland,  and  the  average  amount  of  these  is  about 
L  5,  10s.  Sterling. 

Education. — There  are  at  present  four  schools  in  the  parish,  viz. 
the  parochial  school;  one  Supported  by  the  Committee  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly;  one  by  the  Glasgow  Auxiliary  Gaelic  School  So- 
ciety ;  and  one  on  the  Second  Patent  of  the  Society  for  Propagat- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  in  the  Highland  and  islands  of  Scotland. 
The  parochial  schoolmaster  is  qualified  to  teach  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  and  the  ordinary  branches  of  English  literature ;  and 
the  teacher  of  the  General  Assembly's  Committee  is  required  to 
teach  Latin,  mathematics,  English,  and  Gaelic.  The  branches 
generally  taught,  are  English  reading  and  grammar,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  Gaelic  reading. 

The  parochial  teacher  has  the  maximum  salary;  L.  3  Sterling, 
in  lieu  of  a  garden ;  L.  1  Ids.  4d.  of  session-clerk  dues ;  4s.  for 
proclaiming  banns,  and  registering  each  marriage ;  6d.  for  record- 
ing each  baptism ;  and  a  house  of  three  apartments.  His  rate  of 
school-fees  is,  for  beginners,  6s.  per  annum;  for  reading  and 
writing,  8s. ;  for  arithmetic,  12s.;  and  for  higher  branches,  20s.  per 
annum.  The  teacher  employed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  has  a  salary  of  L.  25 ;  three  apartments ;  a  croft 
of  land,  and  a  garden  from  the  heritor ;  and  fuel  provided  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district.  He  is  allowed  to  exact  fees,  according 
to  the  rate  demanded  in  the  parochial  school ;  only  in  cases  of  in- 
digence certified  by  the  minister  and  elders,  a  certain  modification, 
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w  an  exemption  altogether,  is  permitted.  The  teacher  employ- 
ed by  the  Glasgow  Society  has  L.  12  of  a  salary,  and  two  apart- 
ments* He  is  furnished  with  fuel  by  the  inhabitants,  and  is  allow- 
ed to  exact  fees  on  the  same  principle  with  the  teacher  under  the 
General  Assembly's  Committee.  The  teacher  on  the  scheme 
of  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  has  L.  4  of 
salary,  a  house  and  croft  of  land,  with  fees. 

Last  winter,  about  240  individuals,  from  the  age  of  five  years  to 
twenty,  attended  the  different  schools  in  the  parish.  But  owing  to  the 
general  poverty  of  the  parishioners,  and  to  the  circumstance,  that  they 
are  under  the  necessity  of  having  their  children,  when  they  arrive  at 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  employed,  especially  in  the  summer 
and  harvest  months,  either  in  working  about  their  own  dwellings, 
or  earning  something  for  their  support,  in  the  service  of  others, — 
education  is  very  imperfectly  acquired  by  a  majority  of  the  young. 
Of  those,  however,  from  ten  to  thirty  years  of  age,  the  greater 
number  do  read  either  English  or  Gaelic ;  many  read  both,  and 
a  considerable  number  write,  and  can  keep  accounts.  Even  at 
the  oldest  age  at  which  the  people  arrive,  a  considerable  num- 
ber are  found  who  read  the  Scriptures'  fluently,  and  with  benefit. 
But  it  is  among  the  aged  that  the  greater  number  are  met  with 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  In  1832,  it  was  computed  that 
870  persons  of  all  ages  above  six  were  unable  to  read ;  and  300 
betwixt  six  and  twenty. 

The  people  value  the  benefits  of  education,  and  would  most 
willingly  give  their  children  greater  advantages,  did  their  circum- 
stances allow  it  A  permanent  school  at  Armidale,  with  those 
already  established,  would  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast 
with  the  means  of  education.  It  is  impossible  to  place  a  school  in 
the  interior,  so  as  to  accommodate  its  scattered  and  widely  sepa- 
rated inhabitants,  consisting  of  a  few  families  of  shepherds. 

Savings  Bank. — A  savings  bank  was  established  this  year  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  county; — of  which  the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
is  patron  and  treasurer ;  James  Loch,  Esq.  M.  P.  president ;  and 
the  three  resident  factors  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  in  this  shire, 
vice-presidents.  There  are  trustees  appointed  in  this  parish,  who 
meet  every  fortnight  to  receive  deposits  and  give  out  money  as  oc- 
casion requires.  The  head  bank  is  at  Golspie,  near  Dunrobin, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  AU  deposits  are  sent  from 
this  parish  to  it;  for  which  the  contributors  have  the  receipt  of  the 
patron  and  treasurer,  and  are  allowed  four  per  cent  interest  on  sums 
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not  exceeding  L.  20.  Little  can  be  said  yet  of  the  advantages  of 
this  bank,  as  the  first  deposit  was  made  in  this  parish  only  on  the 
15th  day  of  February  last ;  but  considerable  benefit  is  anticipated 
from  it  today-labourers,  fishermen,  and  farm-servants,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  deeply  interested  in 
its  prosperity. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds. — The  average  number  of  persons 
receiving  parochial  aid  is  76;  and  the  average  sum  allowed  them 
is  from  Ids.  to  3s.  per  annum,  according  to  their  circumstances, 
as  certified  by  the  elders  of  their  respective  districts.  The  an- 
nual average  amount  of  contributions  for  their  support,  during  the 
last  five  years,  has  been  about  L.  27  Sterling,  arising  from  church 
collections,  amounting  to  L.  20  per  annum,  and  from  donations  by 
heritors,  amounting  to  L.  8  on  an  average  of  the  last  five  years. 
No  other  method  of  procuring  funds  for  the  poor  has  been  resorted 
to,  and  in  general  they  seem  content  with  the  existing  system.  The 
Marchioness  of  Stafford,  now  Duchess  Countess  of  Sutherland,  for 
more  than  twenty  years  gave,  and  continues  to  give,  an  annual  do- 
nation of  L.  6  to  the  poor  of  this  parish.  Occasional  donations 
have  been  given,  besides,  by  members  of  the  Noble  family  when 
visiting  this  parish,  and  when  important  changes  by  marriages  and 
births  took  place  among  them ;  and  by  such  means,  a  small  fund 
is  at  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Market — There  is  a  market  held  at  Bettyhill,  near  this  place, 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  November,  (N.  S.)  for  general  traffic. 

Inn*. — There  are  three  licensed  inns,  so  situated  as  to  be  con- 
venient to  the  parishioners  and  the  public  at  large.  Tippling- 
bouses  are  entirely  suppressed,  and  their  extinction  has  a  good  ef- 
fect on  the  morals  of  the  people  in  general. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 
When  the  former  Account  was  written,  a  considerable  number  of 
tacksmen,  natives  of  the  parish,  occupied  extensive  farms  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  it;  and  with  them,  a  dense  population  of  subtenants 
resided  in  the  interior  straths  aqd  glens.  Now,  however,  all  the 
lands,  both  hill  and  dale,  which  they  possessed,  are  held  in  lease 
by  a  few  sheep-farmers,  all  non-resident  gentlemen, — some  of  them 
living  in  Caithness,  some  on  the  south  coast  of  this  county,  and 
some  in  England ;  and  the  straths,  in  which  hundreds  of  families 
bved  comfortably,  are  now  tenanted  by  about  twenty-four  families 
of  herds.  In  place  of  the  scores  of  Highland  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  goats,  which  formerly  were  brought  to  market,  or  used  for  den 
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mestic  purposes,  now  thousands  of  fleeces  of  Cheviot  wool,  wedders, 
and  ewes,  are  annually  exported.  The  people  who  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  interior  in  1818  and  1819,  when  these  great  changes 
took  place,  are  thickly  settled  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  parish, 
— in  some  instances  about  thirty  lotters  occupying  the  land  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  twelve,  and  some  of  them  placed  on 
ground  which  had  been  formerly  uncultivated. 

This  alteration  in  the  locality  of  the  parishioners  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  general  system  of  their 
occupation.  Instead  of  tending  flocks,  and  following  other  avoca- 
tions connected  with  the  habits  of  an  inland  population,  they  are 
now  partly  employed  in  cultivating  their  small  pendicles  of  land ; 
but  more  vigorously  engaged,  especially  the  young„  in  preparing 
the  necessary  fishing  implements,  and  prosecuting  the  fishing  in 
its  season.  The  females,  in  place  of  manufacturing  tartans,  and 
other  woollen  cloths,  for  their  husbands,  brothers,  and  other  rela- 
tives, now  use  the  spinning  wheel  in  preparing  hemp  for  herring - 
nets ;  and  the  labour  of  the  country  weaver  is  considerably  set 
aside  by  the  knitting  of  the  nets.  The  Garb  of  Auld  Gaul  is  en- 
tirely superseded  by  the  fisherman's  habilments;  and  our  population, 
who  in  early  life  traversed  the  hills,  moors,  and  crags  of  the  inte- 
rior, now  cautiously  steer  their  boats  on  the  waves  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  and  actively  carry  on  the  various  labours  connected  with 
the  fish-curing  stations. 

The  changes  referred  to  in  the  locality  and  in  the  employments 
of  the  inhabitants  have  had  their  influence  on  the  state  of  society  in 
the  parish.  Although  there  are  greater  facilities  of  communication 
than  formerly  with  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  manners  of 
the  resident  population  are  not  thereby  improved.  It  is  a  well 
authenticated  fact  in  this  country,  that  the  herring  fishing  is  not 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  morals  of  those  engaged  in 
it.  The  leaseholders  of  our  large  sheep-farms  are,  as  was  already 
mentioned,  all  non-resident  gentlemen.  But  the  former  tacksmen 
resided  on  their  own  farms,  most  of  them  having  respectable  and 
numerous  families.  By  their  education  and  status  in  society,  as 
justices  of  peace,  and  officers  in  the  army,  their  example,  in  their 
general  intercourse  with  the  people,  had  an  influence  in  giving  a 
respectable  tone  to  society,  which  is  now  almost  gone.  There  is 
not  now  a  resident  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  parish,  whereas  there 
was  formerly  a  most  respectable  bench  of  such  civil  magistrates;  and 
the  permanent  population  being  composed  of  lotters,  day-labourers, 
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fishermen,  and  herds,  the  people,  in  general,  are  much  more  pie- 
bian,  than  when  the  former  Account  was  written.  On  thfe  other 
hand,  the  improvements  by  roads,  bridges,  more  commodious  inns, 
neater  cottages,  and  more  regular  and  sure  means'  of  communica- 
tion, form  a  most  interesting  and  pleasant  variety  since  the  date  of 
that  Account.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  read  the 
Scriptures  in  English  and  Gaelic,  and  a  more  extensive  circula- 
tion of  the  sacred  volume  among  the  families  of  the  parishioners, 
are  also  among  the  important  changes  which  have  since  taken  place. 
The  openness  of  the  winters,  the  absence  of  those  heavy  and  long- 
continued  storms  of  snow,  which  in  former  times  were  so  destruc- 
tive to  every  description  of  stock,  and  the  general  mildness  and 
frukfulness  of  the  seasons,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  under  this 
head.  Since  the  harvest  of  1816,  there  has  not  been  an  extensive 
failure  in  the  ordinary  crop  of  the  parish. 

There  is  much  room  for  improvement  on  the  sea-coast,  by  a 
better  system  of  husbandry  among  the  lotters,  by  rendering  the 
landing-places  for  boats  more  commodious  and  secure,  and  by  an 
increase  of  branch  roads  to  some  of  the  townships.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  inhabitants  have  not  more  permanent 
and  regular  employment  during  the  winter  and  spring  months;  for 
by  the  want  of  such  employment,  a  great  portion  of  their  time 
is  wasted  in  idleness  and  dissipation ;  whereas,  they  would  most 
willingly  avail  themselves  of  any  additional  opportunities  of  labour. 

August  1834. 
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PARISH  OF  DURNESS. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  TONGUE,  SYNOD  OF  SUTHERLAND  AND  CAITHNESS* 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  FINDLATER,  MINISTER. 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 
Name. — The  name  Durness,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  by  the  na- 
tives, Duirinish,  is  evidently  of  Gaelic  origin.  *  By  some  it  has 
been  derived  from  Dorrairiy  i.  e.  storms  or  tempest,  and  nis  or  ness 
a  promontory.  Others  derive  the  word  from  Dubh,  black ;  raon, 
field ;  and  ness  or  nis9  a  promontory, — Dubh-thir-nis.  But  as  the 
word  ness  or  nis  is  seldom,  if  ever,  used  to  signify  a  point  or  pro- 
montory in  Gaelic,  it  may  with  greater  probability  be  derived  from 
fiurin,  the  principal  township  in  the  parish,  and  tnnw,  a  green 
patch  or  grazing, — literally  an  oasis  in  a  desert  Hence  the  word 
Shineness,  a  green  knoll  near  the  Deer  Forest  in  this  parish,  is  de- 
rived from  sithin,  venison,,  and  innis,  a  grazing. 

Formerly  the  parish  of  Durness  comprehended  the  whole  of  the 
district  known  by  Lord  Reatfs  Country,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Gaelic, 
Duthaich  Mhic  Aoi,  i.  e.  The  Land  of  the  Mackays9  extending 
from  the  river  of  Borgie  near  Strathnaver,  to  the  Kyle  of  Assynt, 
and  comprehending  a  space  of  about  800  square  miles !  Since 
1724,  it  has  been  divided  into  three  parishes,  viz.  Edderachillis, 
Durness,  and  Tongue :  with  the  parish  of  Fair,  it  was  disjoined 
from  the  presbytery  of  Caithness,  and  by  Act  of  Assembly  at- 
tached to  the  presbytery  of  Tongue. 

Boundaries. — It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Northern  Ocean; 
on  the  E.  by  the  parish  of  Tongue ;  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Ed- 
derachillis ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  is  twenty-five  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  about  twelve  miles, — there  being  thus,  including  friths  and 
lakes,  about  300  square  miles. 

Topographical  Appearances. — The  general  aspect  of  this  parish 

*  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Danes  and  other  northern  tribes, 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  never  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  as  separate  co- 
lonies, or  in  giving  names  to  the  different  places  in  the  country,  which,  as  every  Gaelic 
scholar  knows,  arc  all,  with  hardly  an  exception,  of  Gaelic  origin. 
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15  mountainous;  and  its  surface  is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts, 
viz.  lrf,  the  Parf  district,  or  that  which  lies  betwixt  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Kyle  of  Durness.  2d,  Durness,  properly  so  called,  including 
all  between  the  Kyle  of  Durness  and  Loch  Eriboll.  3d,  West- 
moin,  which  extends  from  Loch  Eriboll  to  the  middle  of  the  mo- 
rass below  Loch  Hope,  commonly  called  the  Moin. 

Mountain  Ranges. — In  the  Parf  division,  comprehending  a  sur- 
face of  from  60  to  80  square  miles,  there  are  several  mountain- 
ranges  from  1500  to  near  2500  feet  in  height,  from  Screbhisbheinn 
on  the  north,  to  Fairemheall  on  the  south.  Fairbheinn  has  a 
conical  shape,  and  appears  isolated  from  these  and  the  other  ranges 
of  Creigriabhach  and  Bendearg,  which  have  a  S.  W.  direction, 
gradually  diminishing  to  the  Western  Ocean. 

In  the  second  division,  the  mountains  are,  Ceannabinn,  Meall- 
meadhonoch,  Ben  Spionnadh,  *  and  Cranstackie,  which  take  a 
S.  W.  direction,  and  the  mountains  of  Foinnebheinn  and  Meallhorn, 
which  take  a  S.  E.  direction.  This  division  contains  an  area  of 
about  80  square  miles. 

The  third,  or  Westmoin  division,  having  a  surface  of  about  100 
square  miles,  contains  several  ranges  of  high  and  precipitous  hills 
on  the  east  side  of  Loch  Eriboll,  and  clustered  in  various  shapes 
and  directions  betwixt  Strathmore  and  Strathbeg.  In  this  division 
also  is  the  lofty  Ben  Hope,  3150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
it  extends  in  a  S.  W.  and  S.  direction  along  the  narrow  vale  of 
Strathmore.  The  view  of  Ben  Hope  from  the  west  has  been  al- 
ways admired  by  travellers,  as  perhaps  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the 
kingdom.  The  best  view  is  at  the  inn  of  Cassildubh,  near  the 
upper  end  of  Loch  Hope.  As  there  is  no  table-land,  it  rises  with- 
in a  few  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  abrupt  and  towering  mag- 
nificence. The  mind  is  filled  with  awe  at  the  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity of  the  scene,  and  the  eye  is  overcome  with  beholding  the 
mountain  as  a  whole, — except  when  occasionally  relieved  by  viewing 
the  trees  of  varied  hue  that  diversify  the  scene,  and  adorn  its  base 
and  its  dark-blue  terraces.  Here  is  often  seen  the  eagle  soaring 
aloft ;  and  amidst  its  deep  ravines,  the  red-deer  and  roe,  pasturing 
in  security,  as  if  defying  the  stratagems  of  the  hunter.  Nor  is  the 
view  from  its  summit  less  interesting.  On  a  clear  day,  may  be  seen 
Lewis  to  the  west,  and  the  Orkney  Islands  to  the  north-east,  as 
well  as  the  principal  mountains  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  while 

•  2566  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  by  Mr  Burnet's  measurement. 
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the  numerous  lakes  through  the  country  appear  like  specks,  and 
its  friths  (when  the  view  is  not  obstructed  by  adjacent  hills)  like 
rivers. 

Valleys. — In  the  Parf  district,  though  there  are  several  deep 
ravines,  there  are  no  valleys  of  any  note.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
marshy  loans  and  deep  morasses  several  miles  in  extent,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  mountain-streams.  A  few  green  and  fertile  spots 
may  be  seen  on  its  eastern  shores.  With  the  exception  of  the 
light-keepers  at  Cape  Wrath,  there  are  only  four  families,  shep- 
herds, who  reside  in  this  extensive  district.  In  the  second  district, 
Strath  Dinard  runs  up  the  Kyle  of  Durness,  and  by  the  water  of 
Dinard,  to  the  south  base  of  Fairemheall,  and  then  takes  a  south- 
east direction  along  the  side  of  Foinnebhinn,  extending  a  distance  of 
about  fourteen  miles.  At  the  upper  end  of  Loch  Eriboll  is  Strath- 
beg, — a  narrow  but  fertile  vale  of  about  two  miles  in  length,  and 
scarcely  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  only  other  valley  deserving 
notice  is  Strathmore,  commencing  at  the  north  base  of  Ben  Hope, 
and  extending  about  six  miles  along  the  river.  It  is  now  inhabit- 
ed by  one  family;  whereas,  formerly,  it  was  inhabited  by  upwards  of 
twenty,  by  no  means  affluent,  but  virtuous  and  contented.  To  the 
south,  betwixt  the  mountains  of  Strathmore  and  Strathbeg,  are 
Glengollie  and  Corinessie,  both  celebrated  by  the  muse  of  Rob 
Donn,  as  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  deer  and  the  hunter.  These 
contain  almost  the  only  remains  of  birch  trees  in  the  parish,  which 
at  one  time  diversified  and  beautified  its  straths  and  glens.  It  may 
be  remarked,  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  last  mentioned,  the 
straths  are  but  a  very  few  feet  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  give  an  Alpine  grandeur  to  the  contiguous  mountains. 

Caves. — Smoy  fyc. — In  a  country  so  extensive  and  mountainous, 
and  abounding  in  limestone,  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  caves, 
deep  ravines,  and  fissures.  Of  these,  Smo  #  is  the  most  remark- 
able. It  is  about  two  miles  east  of  the  church,  and  may  be  ap- 
proached either  by  sea  or  by  a  pathway  from  the  road.  Directly 
above  the  cave,  a  beautiful  waterfall  arrests  the  eye.  Descending 
from  the  road,  about  100  yards  to  the  shore,  and  crossing  the 
water,  after  walking  twenty  yards,  the  traveller  is  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  cave, — whether 
he  views  the  singular  and  massive  construction  of  its  Gothic- 
like and  transverse  arches,  or  its  immense  height  and  width ; 

•  In  "  Darnell's  Coast  Views,*'  a  front  view  of  this  cave  may  be  seen. 
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for,  in  some  places,  it  is  about  100  feet  wide,  and  as  many  in 
height  Here,  also,  the  noise  of  the  waterfall  steals  on  the  ear ; 
and  when  the  voice  is  raised,  an  echo  is  distinctly  heard*  Near 
the  entrance,  its  stratified  rocks  have  several  tufts  of  ivy  mantling 
over  them,  which  add  to  the  interest  of  the  scene.  The  dark 
perforation  on  the  right  hand  of  the  arch  has  of  late  years  been 
explored ;  it  was  believed  by  several  of  the  natives,  upon  tradi- 
tionary information,  to  be  the  abode  of  fairies,  and  the  spirits  of 
the  dark!* 

There  are  also  several  extensive  caves  at  Tresgill,  at  the  eastside  of 
the  entrance  of  Loch  Eriboll.  Sir  Walter  Scott  visited  these  in 
1314,  and  they  excited  his  admiration  equally  with  that  of  Smo. 
They  are  approached  only  by  sea.  The  grandest  of  these  has  a  wa- 
terfall over  its  mouth.  Thedeep  and  unknown  extent  of  the  fissure  of 
Polaghloup,  half  a  mile  west  of  the  church,  has  been  frequently  ad- 
mired. The  immense  stocks  or  detached  Gothic-like  pillars  at  Ker- 
wic  bay  near  Cape  Wrath,  and  at  the  Whiten  Head,  have  been 
also  much  admired.  Several  other  caves,  fissures,  and  cascades, 
io  the  interior  of  the  country,  if  found  in  parishes  of  less  extent, 
would  be  deemed  deserving  of  more  detailed  description. 

Coast. — That  part  of  the  coast  which  is  bounded  by  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Northern  Ocean  is  bold  and  lofty.  On  both  sides  of 
Cape  Wrath,  of  the  Farout  Head,  and  Whiten  Head,  the  rocks  are 
magnificent,  towering  in  most  places  from  200  to  700  feet  of  per- 
pendicular height  At  Kervaic  bay,  the  shore  is  low  and  sandy. 
At  the  bay  of  Balnakiel,  there  are  several  hills  of  sand,  which  fre- 
quently shift  tbeir  places  and  forms,  though  generally  covered  with 
bent  Along  the  friths  of  Keoldale  and  Eriboll,  the  shores  are 
generally  precipitous  and  rugged,  with  intervening  bays  of  sand  or 
shingle. 

Islands. — These  are,  1.  Garvellan,  within  4  miles  of  Cape  Wrath 
to  the  east,  and  1  mile  from  the  shore ;  it  is  about  60  feet  high, 
100  yards  long,  and  about  the  same  breadth ;  here  thousands  of 

'  The  following  is  a  abort  account  of  this  cavern,  as  given  by  a  young  gentleman, 
«eof  a  party  who  entered  it  in  August  1833.  '*  After  providing  ourselves  with  a 
*u)l  boat  and  lights,  and  raising  them  over  the  arch,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  lake 
aboot  thirty  yards  long,  and  nearly  as  broad ;  we  now  lighted  our  candles,  and  ap-» 
posebed  an  arch  in  the  rock,  under  .which  we  could  just  pass  by  lying  flat  on  the 
boat  This  opened  to  another  lake  of  equal  length,  but  gradually  diminishing  in 
breadth.  Having  at  the  upper  end  left  the  boat,  we  walked  over  the  rock  about 
thirty  paces  in  the  same  direction.  The  height  of  the  roof  is  various,  from  twenty 
<°  nity  feet,  and  its  sides  and  bases  are  almost  covered  with  stalactites  and  stalag- 
Bita,  formed  from  the  dropping  roof  of  the  cave,  which  is  entirely  composed  of  lime- 
*»e.    The  temperature  of  a  well  at  the  upper  end  we  found  to  be  48°  Fahr.M 
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different  species  of  sea-fowl  are  reared.  2.  Hoan,  1  mile  long,  and  \ 
mile  broad;  it  lies  near  the  entrance  of  Loch  Eriboll;  is  green  and 
'  fertile,  and  supports  four  families,  3.  Choaric,  in  Loch  Eriboll,  about 
the  same  dimensions,  and  equally  fertile.  In  both  of  the  two  latter 
islands,  there  are  places  of  sepulture,  which  have  been  discontinued 
as  such  for  upwards  of  a  century.  Tradition  reports,  that  they 
were  used  for  sepulture  to  prevent  the  depredation  of  wolves,  which 
at  one  period  infested  the  country. 

Meteorology. — Cape  Wrath  is  the  only  place  in  the  parish  where 
observations  have  been  recorded.  *  After  the  autumnal  equinox, 
and  about  two  hours  after  sunset,  the  polar  lights  frequently  ap- 
pear most  splendid,  and  occasionally  extend  from  the  north  or 
north-west  like  a  belt  over  the  whole  horizon.  On  the  3d  Sep- 
tember 1833,  the  horizon,  from  three  to  four  p.  m.,  presented  a  pe- 
culiar appearance,  and  that  during  sunshine, — as  if  tinged,  though 
faintly,  by  the  polar  lights,  rushing  with  great  rapidity.  For  some 
days  after,  the  weather  was  dry  and  squally.  When  the  Orkney 
Islands  or  the  neighbouring  mountains  are  clearly  seen,  either  a 
storm,  or  the  continuation  of  bad  weather,  is  the  certain  conse- 
quence. When  the  sound  of  the  breakers  on  the  shore  is  heard 
distinctly,  it  indicates  frost.  The  appearance  of  the  swan  is  a 
precursor  of  snow. 

In  a  country  so  contiguous  to  the  ocean,  and  so  mountainous,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  high  winds  and  frequent  showers  should  pre- 
vail ;  but,  from  these  very  causes,  snow  does  not  last  so  long  as  in 
more  southern  latitudes.  Though  the  climate,  in  general,  be  moist 
and  variable,  yet  the  atmosphere  is  purified  by  high  and  frequent 
winds ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  in  general  healthy.  Fevers,  small- 
pox, &c.  are  seldom,  if  ever,  spread  by  infection.  In  spring,  how- 
ever, colds,  inflammatory  sore  throats,  and  rheumatism,  are  not  in- 
frequent. In  summer  and  autumn,  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  bowel- 
complaints  among  the  lower  orders  are  of  common  occurrence. 
These  are  supposed  to  arise  from  a  sudden  change  of  their  diet, 
which  in  the  summer  consists  of  oatmeal,  milk,  &c.  and  after- 
wards, of  potatoes. 

Hydrography. — The  friths  that  intersect  the  parish  are,  1st,  the 
Kyle  of  Durness,  which  is  about  six  miles  long,  and  averages  nearly- 
one  mile  in  breadth.     Near  its  entrance  on  the  west  side  of  the 

*  A  monthly  report  is  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  the  Lighthouse  Commission- 
ers, of  the  ranges  of  the  thermometer,  barometer,  aud  rain-gage. 
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bay  of  Balnakie),  are  bars  and  shallows,  which  frequently  shift 
their  position  with  north  winds.  This  frith  is  little  visited  by  ves- 
sels, either  for  shelter  or  commerce.  At  ebb,  it  appears  a  large 
field  of  sand,  which  is  gradually  accumulating  from  the  debris  of 
the  Dinard  and  tributary  streams.  On  its  banks,  may  be  frequently 
seen  considerable  numbers  of  seals  (Phoccs  vitulitue,)  and  diffe- 
rent species  of  shell-fish.  2d,  Loch  Eriboll,  which  is  about  ten 
miles  long,  with  a  south-west  direction,  and  varying  from  one  to  four 
miles  in  breadth.  Its  waters  are  of  a  depth  varying  from  fifteen  to 
sixty  fathoms;  and  no  perceptible  current  is  felt,  while  its  saltness 
does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the  ocean.  Camisendunbay, 
near  the  ferry,  is  one  of  the  best  anchorages  in  the  kingdom,  and  is 
pretty  often  resorted  to  by  vessels  unable  to  double  Cape  Wrath, 
or  attempt  the  Pentland  Frith.  The  tides  off  Cape  Wrath,  Farout, 
and  Whiten  Head  are  very  strong — running  about  ten  miles  an  hour. 

Springs, — As  might  be  anticipated  in  such  a  mountainous 
country,  and  where  such  quantities  of  rain  fall,  the  springs  are  in- 
numerable. There  are  several  chalybeates ;  and  those  which  give 
a  reddish  colouring  to  the  gravelly  banks  are  reckoned  salubrious  by 
the  natives. 

Lakes  are  also  abundant,  varying  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to 
six  miles  in  extent  Of  these,  Loch  Hope  is  the  largest,  being  six 
miles  long,  by  one  half  mile  broad.  Its  mean  depth  does  not  exceed  six 
fathoms.  Its  upper  end  is  gradually  filling  up  by  the  alluvial  deposits 
of  Strathmore  water ;  and  its  banks  occasionally  diversified  by  a  few 
tufts  of  birch.  Loch  Barley  and  Loch  Craspul,  near  the  manse, 
are  beautiful  lakes;  both  of  which  are  supplied  by  subterraneous 
streams  through  the  limestone  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
former  is  one  mile  long,  and  has  a  small  green  isle  200  yards  long. 
It  abounds  in  char,  which  spawn  in  October,  and  are  seldom  or 
ever-caught  by  the  fly.  Loch  Craspul  is  half  a  mile  long,  and  abounds 
with  excellent  trout,  which  do  not  spawn  till  January.  There  are  se- 
veral other  lakes  around  the  above  and  in  the  interior, — all  abound- 
ing in  trout,  which  appear  reddish,  dark,  or  silvery,  according  to  the 
clearness  of  the  water.  Among  these,  the  largest  are  Dinard,  the 
source  of  the  river  Kescaig,  and  Ishour  in  the  Parf  or  western 
division.  Marl  has  been  found  at  Loch  Borley,  but  has  not  been 
applied  to  any  extent  for  the  purpose  of  manure. 

Rivers* — The  only  rivers  deserving  notice  are  the  Hope  and  the 
Dinard.  The  former  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  Strathmore 
Water,  which  has  its  source  from  Glengollie  and  the  contiguous 
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mountains,  and  empties  itself  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
Loch  Eriboll, — running  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  The  latter  has 
its  rise  from  Loch  Dinard,  and  empties  itself  at  the  head  of  the  Kyle 
of  Durness, — running  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  Both  these  rivers  are 
very  rapid,  especially  when  swelled  by  their  tributary  streams.  In 
both,  the  cruives  are  shut  in  March ;  but  very  few  salmon  are  found 
till  summer,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  coldness  of  the  snow 
water  descending  from  the  higher  mountain  streams.  Salmon  are, 
also  in  small  quantities,  found  to  ascend  the  Sandwood  water  from 
the  Atlantic,  Dal  water  from  Balnakiel  Bay,  and  Strathbeg  water, 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Eriboll.  All  these  are  tolerably  good  ang- 
ling rivers,  especially  for  trout,  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June.  During  heavy  rains,  the  mountain  streams  present  to  the 
eye  some  fine  cascades,  the  most  noted  of  which  are  at  Altnacailish 
in  Strathmore,  and  at  Benspionnadh  on  the  north-west  side. 

Geology. — There  are  few  parishes  in  Scotland  that  furnish  such 
a  rich  field  to  the  speculations  of  the  geologist — both  from  its  ex- 
tent and  the  variety  of  its  formations.  These  have  been  examined 
by  Professor  Jameson,  Professor  Sedgwick,  and  Dr  M'Culloch. 
Following  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  parish  we  find  the  high 
and  precipitous  rocks  on  either  side  of  Cape  Wrath,  chiefly  sand- 
stone and  gneiss,  with  numerous  veins  of  granite  and  felspar.  The 
central  mountain  of  Fasbheinn  is  gneiss ;  but  all  the  other  moun- 
tains are  chiefly  of  the  red  sandstone  formation,  and  puddingstone, 
— the  strata  of  which  are  horizontal  At  Handa  Island,  and  Store 
in  Assynt,  the  same  formation  of  sandstone  appears. 

In  the  second  or  Durness  division,  the  mountains  are  all  com- 
posed of  quartz,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate,  with  occasional  veins  of  por- 
phyry and  granite.  The  dip  of  the.  strata  is  chiefly  north-east. 
The  higher  mountains  present  their  steeper  and  bolder  fronts  to 
the  west  and  north-west, — with  the  exception  only  of  the  Farout 
Head,  composed  of  dark  gray  slate.  The  greater  part  of  the 
low  lands  of  Durness  from  the  Kyle  to  Smo,  consists  of  an  im- 
mense triangular  bed  of  primitive  limestone,  of  about  fifteen  square 
miles,  and  of  unknown  depth.  It  is  of  different  colours — gray,  blue, 
and  pale  white.  These  often  alternate  with  each  other,  and  are 
of  various  depths,  often  horizontal,  but  generally  inclining  to  the 
north  and  east  The  fissures  almost  always  cut  the  strata  at  right 
angles,  and  frequently  consist  of  thin  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
pure,  white,  and  crystallized.  This  bed  at  its  southern  angle  dis- 
appears under  the  Foinnebhinn  and  Meall  Horn  Mountains,  and 
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is  seen  minutely  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Edderachillis  at  Loch- 
more  and  Glencul,  and  to  an  extent  of  several  miles  in  the  parish 
of  Assynt,  where  it  appears  under  the  same  general  character  and 
of  the  same  formation. 

In  the  third  or  Westmoin  district,  a  section  of  this  bed  also  ap- 
pears, to  the  extent  of  about  five  miles  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in 
average  breadth*  It  is  separated  from  Durness  by  Loch  Eriboll, 
the  quartz  mountain  range  of  Ceannabinn,  and  Benspionadh.  The 
mountains  of  Hope  and  Strathmore  are  quartz  and  gray  slate, 
either  horizontally  strati6ed,  or  with  a  small  inclination  to  the  east 
and  north.  The  limestone  caves  present  fine  specimens  of  stalac- 
tites and  stalagmites,  and  some  of  the  lakes  in  the  limestone  for- 
mation abound  in  marl.  Immense  circular  blocks  of  granite  are 
frequently  resting  upon  the  limestone  rocks :  *  and  pieces  of  por- 
phyry have  been  discovered  near  Rispond,  which  are  easily  cut  into 


Soil — Over  the  limestone,  the  soil  is  chiefly  clay,  of  various 
depth,  and  yielding  rich  pasturage.  The  alluvial  deposits  carried 
down  by  the  mountain  streams  make  the  straths  equally  fertile. 
But  with  these  exceptions,  the  whole  soil  of  the  parish  is  a  con- 
tinuous surface  of  peat  moss,  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  twelve 
feet  in  depth, — below  which  there  are  deep  strata  of  clay  or  gravel. 

Zoology. — The  high  mountains  in  the  interior,  commonly  called 
the  "  Forest" — (a  leafless  one  !)  abound  in  red-deer  {Cervus  ele- 
phas.)  The  roe  (Cervus  capreolus)  is  occasionally  seen  at  Ben 
Hope.  Foxes  (Cants  wipes,)  notwithstanding  the  high  premiums 
given,  are  numerous  and  difficult  to  extirpate.  Badgers  (Ursus 
melts)  are  almost  extinct  Wild  flats  (Felts  catus  ferns)  are  pret- 
ty numerous.  Otters  (Mustela'lutra)  are  found  in  the  rivers. 
Hares  common  (Lepus  timidus,)  and  alpine  (L.  variabilis,)  are 
seen,  the  latter  more  numerous ;  also  rabbits  (L.  cuniculus;)  pole- 
cats, ferrets,  and  weasels  (Mustelce,)  Moles  (Talpa  J£uropf0).sxe 
rare,  and  only  found  in  one  district  of  the  parish,  on  the  eastecfi 
bank  of  Loch  Hope.     Rats  (M.  rattus)  are  of  Jate  immigration. 

Birds. — Among  the  land  fowls,  the  following  are  the  principaTV.    . 
Hawks  (Falco)  of  different  kinds.     Owls,  both  gray  and  brown, 
with  ears  resembling  horns.     The  Royal  (fulvus9)  and  fishing  (ha- 
liatus,)  eagle.     A  colony  of  rooks  (C.  frugilegns)  may  be  seen  in 
September  for  a  few  weeks,  and  almost  all  the  small  birds  common 

*  From  one  of  these  on  the  glebe,  the  monument  erected  in  the  church-yard  to 
the  memory  of  Rob.  Donn,  was  formed. 
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to  the  latitude;  such  as  the  starling  (Sturnus,)  thrush  (Turdus,) 
wagtail  (Motacilla  alba,)  lark  (Alaudaarvensis,)  green  linnet  (Loxia 
Moris,)  swallow  (Hirundo,)  blackbird  thrush,  (T.  merula,)  cuckoo 
(Cuculus  canorus,)  kingsfisher  (Alcedo  ispida,)  wild  pigeon  (Co- 
lumba  jEnas,)  black-cock  (Tetrao  tetrix,)  ptarmigan  (T.  lagopus,) 
moorfowl  (T.  Scoticus,)  partridge  (T.perdix,)  plover (Charadrius,) 
&c 

Among  the  water-fowls  are  gulls  {Larus  ridibundus,  and  L. 
marinus  ;)  wildgoose  (Anser,)  swan  (A.cygnus,)  duck  (A.boschas,) 
teal  (A.  crecca,)  solan-goose  (Pelecanus  Bassanus,)  puffin  (Alca 
arctica,)  auk  (A.  torda,)  and  great  auk  (A.  impennis,)  crane 
{Grus.) 

Fishes. — Skate  (Raia,)  piked  dog-fish  (S.  acanthius,)  eel  ( Jfn- 
rena  anguilla,)  conger,  or  sea  eel,  (M.  conger, )  cod  (G.  morrhua,) 
haddock  (G.  JEgleJinus,)  coal-fish  (G.  carbonarius,)  whiting  (G. 
merlangus,)  ling  (G.  molva,)  mackarel  (Scomber,)  turbot  (Pleuro- 
nectes  hippoglossus,)  sole  (P.solea,)  flounder  (P.Jksus  et punetatus,) 
salmon  (Salmo,)  trout  (&  trutta  etfario,)  char  (S.  alpinus.) 

The  shell-fish  are: — Oysters  (O.  edulis,)  cockles  (C  edule,) 
mussels  (M.  edulis,)  &c. ;  univalves  of  different  kinds,  as  well  as 
lobsters  and  crabs,  are  very  numerous.  The  sands  of  Balnakiel 
present  beautiful  specimens  of  conchology. 

Reptiles, fyc. — Among  the  reptiles  are :  the  viper  (Coluber  berus,) 
adder  (Anguis  eryx,)  lizards  (Lacerta,)  frogs  (Rana,)  toads  (Bufo.) 
Among  the  various  species  of  insects  and  flies,  the  most  peculiar 
and  numerous  are  gnats,  provincially  called  midges;  these  are 
so  annoying  during  the  months  of  August  and  September  in  calm 
warm  and  moist  weather,  that  they  interrupt  all  labour  without 
doors. 

jBotowy.*— The  vegetation  of  this  parish  is  materially  affected 
by  its  latitude,  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  its  position  towards  the  wes- 
tern shore,  its  diversity  of  surface,  and  its  soil.  On  the  northern 
confines  of  Britain,  the  ordinary  law  by  which  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants  in  regard  of  latitude  is  regulated,  brings  to 
very  moderate  elevations  plants  which,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Grampians,  are  found  only  on  the  ridges,  and  which  are  not  pro- 
duced at  all  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  ele- 
vation to  give  the  Alpine  climate.  In  the  parish  of  Durness,  how- 
ever, the  descent  of  Alpine  vegetation  is  greatly  increased  by  its 

*  This  article  was  kindly  communicated  by  Dr  Graham,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
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• 
western  position.    Several  plants  which,  to  the  eastward  in  the  same 

latitude,  grow  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  grow  here  on  the 

beach. 

On  the  top  of  the  cliff"  overhanging  the  sea  at  Cape  Wrath,  we 
hweSalix  herbacea  and  Silene  acatdis;  and  near  Keoldale  we  have 
Thalictrum  alpinum,  close  to  the  high  water  mark.  Even  a  very 
few  miles  off,  these  plants  have  disappeared  from  the  shore,  and 
are  met  with  only  on  the  mountains,  at  a  height  increasing  as  we 
proceed  eastward.  On  the  other  hand,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea  secures  that  mild  temperature  during  winter,  which  enables  less 
hardy  plants  to  thrive ;  or  otherwise  fits  the  fields  of  Durness  for 
the  growth  of  species  which  require  a  maritime  climate.  This  is 
true  with  respect  to. many  plants  which  appear  in  the  pastures. 
The  Primula  Scotica  abounds  here,  and  in  many  places  near  the 
north  shore  of  Scotland,  but  it  has  not  been  observed  anywhere 
upon  the  mountains  either  to  the  eastward  or  southward. 

The  soil  in  the  parish  is  various;  but  perhaps  the  only  kind 
which,  apart  from  the  degree  of  moisture,  seems  to  exert  a  sen- 
sible influence  in  modifying  the  natural  productions,  is  that  form- 
ed over  limestone,  which  abounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  manse,  and  crops  out  in  many  places.  It  is  no  doubt  on 
account  of  this  that  Dryas  octopetala  is  so  profuse*  in  Durness. 
To  the  eastward  and  in  the  south,  it  is  met  with  on  the  moun- 
tains,  and  on  various  rocks,  but  here  it  seems  confined  to  the  lime- 
stone, and  is  most  abundant  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  Equally  cir- 
cumscribed, and  on  the  same  rock,  is  Epipactis  latifolia,  and  per- 
haps Draba  incana  extends  no  farther.  Centaurea  scabiosa  is  abun- 
dant in  the  fields  around,  and  very  seldom  with  white  flowers.  All 
these,  except  the  last,  are  likewise  found  on  limestone  in  Assynt,  but 
rarely,  if  at  all,  in  the  intervening  district,  where  limestone  does 
not  exist.  A  great  part  of  the  flat  land  towards  Cape  Wrath  is 
bog,  wholly  different  from  the  close  fine  turf  which  forms  the  sur- 
face near  the  manse.  It  produces  in  abundance  the  ordinary  coarse 
herbage  which  is  found  to  cover  wet  ground  throughout  the  coun- 
try, as  the  various  common  species  of  Jujicus,  Carex  and  Eriopho- 
rum,  while  on  the  neighbouring  drier  banks  we  have  Nardus  stric- 
ta,  and  the  other  grasses  which  generally  grow  along  with  it.  These 
form  very  productive  sheep  pasture,  and  support  a  very  excellent 
stock.  In  the  bogs,  there  is  abundance  of  Pinguicula  Lusitanica, 
and  of  Drosera  Ajiglica.     Upon  the  shores  of  Sandwood  and  of 
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Durness,  we  have  a  profusion  of  Gentiana  amarella  and  Thalictrum 
minus.  Elymus  arenarius  and  Juncus  Balticus  are  met  with  in  both 
places,  the  latter  particularly  abundant  to  the  north  of  the  house 
of  Keoldale. 

The  mountain  tops  are  generally  dry  and  stony,  and  nothing  has 
hitherto  been  observed  upon  them  but  such  Alpine  plants  as  are 
found  on  many  other  mountain  ranges  in  Scotland,  except  Luzula 
arcuata.  Azalea  procumbens  and  Arbutus  alpina  abound  chiefly  on 
the  low  shoulders.  Luzula  arcuata  has  been  found  only  in  three 
stations  in  Britain,  the  summit  of  the  mountains  at  the  source  of 
the  Dee,  Ben  More  in  Assynt,  and  Foinnbheinn  in  this  parish ; 
and  along  with  it,  on  the  two  last  mountains,  Apargia  alpina. 
On  Foinnbheinn  there  is  great  abundance  of  Arabis  pctr&a.  It  is 
among  the  mountains  in  this  and  the  adjoining  parishes,  forming 
the  north-west  of  Scotland,  that  botanists  expect  to  discover  several 
of  the  plants  common  to  the  north  of  Europe  and  America,  but 
which  have  not  yet  been  added  to  the  British  Flora. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  acres  of  Birch  copse  on  the  banks  of 
Loch  Hope,  and  a  few  birch,  poplar,  and  holly  trees  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks  and  glens,  the  parish  maybe  said  to  be  quite  destitute  of  wood. 
In  low  and  sheltered  situations,  however,  the  mosses  retain  the  roots 
of  fir,  birch,  willow,  &c  and  decayed  trunks  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  in  length  are  occasionally  dug  from  the  mosses.  In  sheltered 
situations,  and  where  the  soil  is  open  and  dry,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  forest  and  fruit  trees  might  grow,  from  the  few  specimens  tried 
at  Eriboll.  Culinary  vegetables  thrive  well.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  quantities  of  rain  in  harvest,  the  crops  are  ripe,  and  secured 
at  least  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Caithness, — which  may  be  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  soil,  as 
well  as  the  shelter,  and  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  adjacent 
rocks  and  vallies.  With  the  exception  of  six  acres  of  winter  sown 
wheat,  tried  for  the  first  time  at  Balnakiel,  the  whole  of  the  crops 
were  cut  and  secured  before  the  23d  September  1833. 

II. — Civil  History. 
It  cannot  be  expected,  that  the  annals  of  a  parish  so  remote  and 
so  thinly  inhabited,  should  at  any  time  have  excited  much  pub- 
lic interest.  Some  accounts  of  the  local  conflicts  of  the  clans  Mac- 
kay,  Gordon,  and  Sutherland,  may  be  seen  in  Sir  Robert  Gordon's 
History  of  the  Sutherland  family,  and  Mackay's  History  of  the 
Mackays.— A  correct  survey  was  taken  of  the  coast  in  1827  by  or- 
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der  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Northern  Lights :  and  a  map  of  the 
parish  on  a  large  scale,  by  Mr  Burnet,  land-surveyor,  is  preparing 
for  publication,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
who  is  now  sole  proprietor. 

Eminent  Men. — Among  the  most  eminent  characters  who  were 
natives  of  this  parish  are  the  following : — 1st,  General  Mackay, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  IL  His  father,  who  was  a  branch  of  the  Reay  family, 
resided  for  some  time  in  Borley,  but  afterwards  had  his  prin- 
cipal residence  at  Scowrie,  in  Edderachillis.  2d,  Robert  Donn 
or  Calder,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Mackay,  the  celebrat- 
ed Reay  country  bard,  was  also  a  native  of  the  parish.  His 
lyrics,  satires,  and  songs,  are  much  admired  and  sung  by  the  na- 
tives, and  have  rendered  our  mountains  and  glens  classic  ground. 
A  volume  of  these  was  published  in  1829  by  Dr  Mackay  of  Dunoon ; 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  memoir  of  his  life. 

Parochial  Register. — The  earliest  date  of  the  parochial  register 
is  4th  November  1764  It  does  not  contain  any  register  of  deaths. 

Antiquities. — Among  these,  the  first  that  claim  attention  are 
the  circular  Duns,  which  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous 
in  the  Highlands.  The  ruins  of  ten  of  these  Duns  are  to  be 
seen  in  this  parish.  They  appear  to  have  been  the  residences 
of  some  native  chieftain ;  they  are  often  built  in  lo\^  and  fer- 
tile spots,  and,  in  some  places,  they  are  surrounded  by  seve- 
ral circles  of  from  12  to  20  feet  diameter,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  the  foundations  of  the  circular  booths  of  the 
chieftain's  dependents.  The  form  of  these  Duns  is  the  simplest 
mode  of  structure  that  would  occur  to.  a  rude  people.  There 
is  a  tradition  among  the  natives,  that  they  were  built  to  defend  the 
inmates  from  the  incursions  of  the  wolves.  The  only  remains 
from  which  we  can  judge  of  the  form  and  structure  of  these  Duns 
are — a  segment  of  one  in  Strathmore,  about  sixteen  feet  high,  near 
the  south  base  of  Ben  Hope.  It  is  called  "  DAn  Dornigill"  i.  e. 
Dornadilla's  Tower.  The  tradition  is,  that  it  was  built  by  the 
Scottish  king  of  that  name,  and  used  as  a  hunting  residence.  The 
outer  circumference  is  about  fifty  paces  in  extent,  and  consists  of 
two  concentric  walls,  connected  by  large  flags,  which  served  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  each  other,  and  forming  a  pathway  to  the  top. 
The  triangular  stone  which  forms  the  lintel  is  still  seen  in  the 
building.     The  slaty  stones  of  which  it  is  built,  bear  no  marks  of 
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having  been  shaped  by  tools,  the  acute  angle  being  always  upper- 
most. * 

There  are  also  some  subterraneous  buildings,  called  "  Leabidh 

fholaich"  u  e.  hiding-places  :  one  of  these,  lately  discovered  at  the 
west  side  of  Loch  Eriboll  Ferry,  is  about  40  feet  long,  6  feet 
high,  and  about  6  feet  wide,  built  of  dry  stone,  and  covered  over 
by  flags ;  the  descent  is  by  regular  steps,  and  the  entrance  is  co- 
vered by  a  flag.  It  is  still  in  good  preservation. — There  are  seve- 
ral large  stones  placed  on  end,  either  in  a  circular  or  elliptical  form, 
which  appear  to  have  been  places  of  sepulture ;  but  no  traces  of 
writing  have  been  seen  on  any  of  these. — Tumuli,  and  heaps  of 
stones,  called  "  cairns,"  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  one  of 
these,  called  "  Cnoc  na  cnamham"  i.  e.  the  hill  of  bones,  near 
Keoldale,  a  small  brass  elliptical  cockade  was  found  two  years  ago, 
and  a  small  polished  bone,  supposed  to  be  used  for  fastening  the 
military  plaid.  The  tradition  is,  that  it  contains  the  remains  of 
those  who  fell  in  battle. — Heads  of  arrows  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  mosses ;  they  are  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  formed  of 

-  a  brown,  red,  or  whitish  flint-like  stone,  f 

Bui Idings.^-  There  is  a  pretty  large  mansion-house  at  Balnakiel, 
where  some  of  the  Lords  of  Reay  occasionally  resided.  It  was 
built  about  ninety  years  ago.  Another  building  of  importance  is 
the  Light-house  at  Cape  Wrath,  the  tower  of  which  is  fifty  feet 
high.  The  building  is  altogether  350  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  was  built  in  1827  of  granite  found  at  the  Cape.  Previ- 
ous to  its  erection,  seldom  a  winter  passed  without  one  or  more 
wrecks;  but  these  are  now  of  rare  occurrence.  At  Rispond 
there  is  a  good  dwelling-house,  and  a  pretty  extensive  range  of 
houses  and  sheds  for  the  salmon-boiling  and  herring-fishing.  There 
is  also  a  pier  for  sloops  of  ordinary  size  to  load  their  cargoes. — The 
houses  of  the  tacksmen  merit  no  particular  notice.  Those  of  the 
small  tenants  and  cottars  are  all  built  of  turf  or  dry  stone,  plaster- 
ed on  the  inside  with  clay,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  in 
some  hamlets  whose  western  gable  has  a  vent  and  chimney-stalk. 

*  See  Antiquities  and  Scenery  in  Scotland  by  Rev.  Charles  Cordiner  of  Banff, 
and  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County  of  Sutherland,  1808,  Appendix. 

f  The  noted  Donald  M«Leod,  alias  Mac  Mhorehie-ic-eoin-mhoir,  who  was  the 
Rob  Hoy  of  the  North,  always  carried  his  bow  and  arrows,  either  to  the  field  or  the 
forest.  He  died  in  16*23.  His  figure,  represented  in  relief  on  the  gravestone  over 
his  vault  in  the  church  of  Durness,  exhibits  him  with  his  bow  and  arrow.  A  draw- 
ing of  this  vault,  and  the  gravestone  and  inscription,  was  lately  executed  by  order  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland. — For  further  particulars  of  the  history  and  character  of  this 
freebooter,  see  former  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Edderachillis,  and  Mac- 
kay's  History  of  the  Mackays. 
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Several  neat  cottages,  however,  built  with  lime  or  clay,  are  com- 
menced in  those  hamlets  where  the  lots  are  divided. 

IIL — Population. 
By  a  census  taken  in  1724,  the  population  did  not  exceed  1000 
souls.  In  1790  the  population  was  1182.  In  the  Durness,  or 
second  district  of  the  parish,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  nearly  50 
per  cent,  since  1815  ;  but  in  the  third  or  eastern  district,  Eriboll, 
the  population  has  diminished  since  1815  from  517  to  220.  The 
decrease  has  been  owing  to  the  whole  district  having  been  con- 
verted into  two  extensive  sheep-farms.  The  increase  in  the  Dur- 
ness, or .  second  division,  has  been  owing  to  the  establishment  of 
the  herring  fishery,  and  the  subdivision  of  lots  in  the  different  ham- 
lets.   In  1815  from  thirty  to  forty  families  emigrated  to  America. 
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Number  of  bachelors  and  widowers  above  50,               -              -              -  13 

Unmarried  women  above  50,  (excluding  widows,)                -                -  44 

Average  number  of  children  in  each  family,              -  3* 

Number  of  families  in  the  parish,                ....  206 

chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,           -          -            -  123 

in  trade,  manufactures,  or  handicraft,  13 

Insane  persons,                ...                    .  2 

Fatuous,  ....  .10 

Blind,                 ....                    .                 .  4 

Deaf  and  dumb,                 ...                     .                     -  3 

Clans. — The  principal  clans  in  the  parish  are,  those  of  M'Kay, 
Sutherland,  Campbell,  Morrison,  and  Gunn ;  the  two  former  ge- 
nerally distinguished  by  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes, — the  Campbells  and 
Gunns,  by  dark  eyes  and  dark  complexion. 

Character^  &?c.  of  the  People. — The  natives  are  generally  live- 
ly in  their  dispositions,  social  in  their  habits,  and  when  engag- 
ed in  labour,  either  at  sea  or  on  land,  endure  a  good  deal  of  fatigue. 
There  are  few  artisans  among  them :  and,  having  little  or  nothing 
to  do  in  the  winter  months,  many  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  vi- 
siting and  spending  the  evenings  in  each  other's  houses  in  the  dif- 
ferent hamlets,  hearing  the  news  of  the  country,  repeating  the 
songs  of  their  native  bard,  or  listening  to  the  legendary  tales  of 
some  venerable  Senachie. 


Population  in  1801, 

1208 

1811, 

1155 

1821, 

1004 

1831, 

1153 

The  average  of  marriages,  for  the  last  7  years,  is 

- 

of  baptisms, 

- 

Total  number  of  persons  1st  January  1834, 

. 

Of  these,  there  are  under  15  years  of  age, 

448 

from  15  to  30, 

343 

from  30  to  50,                          *    - 

185 

from  50  to  70, 

164 

abore  70,                - 

40 
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With  the  exception  of  eight  families  from  the  south  of  Scotland, 
all  the  natives  speak  Gaelic  Though  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  young  can  speak  English,  yet  very  few  are  able  to  follow  out 
or  understand  an  English  sermon.  Indeed,  even  those  who  speak 
and  understand  the  English  well,  always  prefer  the  Gaelic  ser- 
vices. Whether  this  predilection  arises  from  early  associations, 
the  influence  of  habit,  or  the  greater  ease,  familiarity,  and  simpli- 
city in  the  style  of  the  speakers,  they  think  themselves  more  edi- 
fied by  discourses  in  that  tongue.  It  cannot  be*said,  however,  that 
the  Gaelic  language  is  spoken  with  such  emphasis  and  purity  in 
this  country  as  in  some  parts  of  the  western  Highlands;  and,  though 
it  has  been  a  good  deal  corrupted  by  the  younger  people  who  now 
speak  English,  it  has  not  lost  much  ground. 

The  principle  amusements  are — playing  at  the  ball  and  shinty  on 
the  fine  sands  of  Balnakiel.  The  whole  population  turns  out  on 
old  Christmas  and  new-year's  day,  and  even  old  men  of  seventy  are 
to  be  seen  mingling  in  the  crowd,  remaining  till  night  puts  an  end  to 
the  contest.  Indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish  have  always  been 
noted  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  engaged  in  these  sports. 
To  keep  up  the  tone  of  action,  they  retire  in  the  evening,  and 
mingle  in  the  dance  to  the  music  of  the  bagpipe,  regardless  of  the 
bruises  and  scars  of  the  contest.  Of  this  sport,  Dr  M'Leod  of 
Campsie  has  given  a  very  humorous  and  graphical  description  in 
his  "  Teachdaire  Gaidhleaeh"  Hallow-e'en  eve  is  also  a  festive 
day  in  the  calendar,  but  is  not  kept  with  such  enthusiasm  as  for- 
merly. Superstitious  observances,  belief  in  witches,  and  other  en- 
chantments, are  gradually  wearing  away, — though  even  a  grave  el- 
der may  occasionally  be  met  with,  who  will  quote  scripture,  and  re- 
late many  traditionary  stories,  as  evidences  of  his  faith. 

As  to  the  habits  of  the  people, — it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are 
remarkable  for  cleanliness:  the  huts  they  occupy, — the  smoke 
arising  from  the  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  forming  a  ca- 
nopy over  them, — and  the  cattle  entering  by  the  same  door  with 
the  inmates, — are  not  favourable  to  personal  cleanliness.  The 
change  of  dress  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  has  been  very 
marked,  both  with  males  and  females.  Instead  of  the  tartan  or  kelt 
coat  and  trowsers,  spun  and  dyed  at  home,  when  each  family  had 
their  own  wool,  hardly  any  thing  is  to  be  seen  on  the  young  but  the 
fustian  jacket  and  trowsers,  or  the  lighter  tartan  of  the  shops,  and 
here  and  there  the  blue  and  fancy  cloths  of  Leeds.     The  blue 
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mantle  and  the  well-spun  blue  gown  of  the  fair  sex  is  superseded 
by  the  prints  and  Merinos  of  modern  times.  The  head  is  in  many 
cases  adorned  or  covered  by  a  gauze  or  muslin  cap,  and  now  and 
then  by  a  straw-bonnet  Umbrellas  are  more  numerous  than  great- 
coats or  mantles.  It  is  questionable  whether,  with  these  changes, 
the  morals  or  comforts  of  the  people  have  been  improved. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  a  people  who  had  led  chiefly  a  pas- 
toral life  were  to  be  soon  reconciled  to  the  change  which  placed  them 
in  crowded  hamlets  upon  the  shore.  The  manufacture  of  kelp, 
herring-fishing,  road-making,  and  other  occasional  sources  of  in- 
dustry during  the  summer  and  harvest,  have,  however,  called  out 
the  latent  industry  of  the  young;  but,  as  there  has  been,  of  late 
years,  no  encouragement  to  enter  the  army,  and  as  they  have  no 
opportunities  of  learning  trades  at  home,  they  are  tempted  to  mar- 
ly too  young;  they  then  reside  for  some  years  with  their  parents, 
and  divide  the  lot  of  two  or  three  acres,  chiefly  reclaimed  from  moor, 
at  the  very  time  it  promised  to  support  the  family  with  bread  and 
potatoes.  Thus,  the  wants  of  a  new  and  rising  family  are  to  be  pro- 
Tided  for,  and  poverty  and  a  high  rate  of  population  are  kept  up. 

The  habits  of  dram-drinking,  acquired  by  both  sexes  in  their  an- 
nual migrations  to  Caithness,  and  in  the  course  of  their  mixing  to- 
gether in  crowded  lodgiifgs  there,  have  tended  to  deteriorate  the  mo- 
rals of  the  people  considerably.  Their  attendance  on  religious  ordi- 
nances, however,  is  pretty  regular ;  and  in  most  cases,  the  evening 
and  morning  devotions  of  the  family  are  offered  up.  On  the  Sabbath 
evenings,  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  taught ;  or  they  congregate  to- 
gether in  some  commodious  house  in  the  township,  to  repeat  the 
Shorter  Catechism  and  read  the  Scriptures.  These  meetings  are 
always  commenced  and  concluded  by  prayer  and  praise,  and  often 
tend  to  spread  a  moral  and  religious  influence  over  the  hamlet. 
Smuggling,  foreign  and  domestic,  is  now  totally  suppressed. 

IV. — Industry. 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy. — The  whole  of  this  parish, 
(with  the  exception  of  about  one- twentieth  part,)  has  been  converted 
into  four  extensive  sheep-walks,  yielding  on  an  average  L.  500 
each  of  rent.  From  the  irregular  surface,  and  small  patches  in 
cultivation,  it  is  impossible,  without  measurement,  to  ascertain  the 
exact  number  of  acres.     The  following  is  an  approximation : — 
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Imperial  acres. 

1.  Balnakiel  farm  and  herds,  ....  100 

2.  Keoldale,  do 60 

3.  Eriboll  do.  and  subtenants,  80 

4.  Ben  Hope         do.  for  herds,  ...  6 

Glebe, 12 

120  small  tenants  and  cottars,  with  2  acres  each,  on  an  average,  240 

Total,    496 

Along  the  shores,  straths,  and  glens  under  sheep,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  land  is  arable, — perhaps  about  300  acres.  Of 
good  pasture  capable  of  being  brought  into  cultivation  by  spade 
husbandry,  there  are  1000  acres  at  least  The  amount  might  be 
made  equal  to  what  is  already  in  cultivation  by  the  tenants  and  cot- 
tars, and  capable  of  supporting  three  times  the  present  popula- 
tion,-s-even  though  the  whole  of  the  mountain  pasture  and  some  of 
the  straths  and  shores  should  be  left  under  sheep. 

Rent  of  Land. — The  average  rent  of  arable  land  per  acre  is  from 
20s.  to  30s.;  but  to  all  arable  land  there  is  attached  a  right  of  pas- 
ture on  a  common  hill.  The  estimated  value  of  grazing  for  sheep 
or  wedders  is  about  2s.  6d.  each  on  the  great  sheep-farms.  Cows 
are  pastured  on  rich  meadows  at  L.3  per  annum.  Including  stock 
farms,  kelp,  and  salmon  fishery,  the  rental  of  the  parish  is  about 
L.  2550. 

Wages. — Day  labourers  receive  Is.  6d.  per  day;  artisans,  from  2s. 
to  3s. ;  farm-servants  L.  6  per  annum,  7  bolls  meal,  and  20  barrels 
potatoes,  and  one  cow's  grass ;  farm  or  domestic  female  servants, 
L.  3  per  annum  and  board. 

Breeds  of  Live-Stock. — The  only  breed  of  sheep  is  the  Cheviot 
or  white-faced,  with  the  exception  of  about  300  cross  or  black- 
faced,  kept  by  small  tenants  and  cottars  on  the  common  grazing. 
To  the  improvement  of  the  former  very  great  attention  is  paid — 
both  wool  and  carcase  fetching  average  prices  at  market.  The 
principal  breed  of  black-cattle  is  the  Highland,  reared  by  small  te- 
nants. The  few  milch  cows  on  the  sheep-walks  are  chiefly  Ayr- 
shire. With  the  exception  of  six  pair  of  Clydesdale  horses 
kept  for  husbandry  by  the  sheep-farmers,  all  the  rest  of  the  horses 
are  small  Highland  ponies. 

Husbandry. — Several  acres  of  waste  or  marshy  land  have  been 
drained  at  Balnakiel,  but  are  laid  out  in  pasture.  The  old 
mode  of  reclaiming  waste  land  was  by  making  lazy  beds,  i.  e.  by 
peeling  one  part  of  the  ground  and  laying  it  over  another  of  equal 
space.     Trenching  was  never  used,  but  a  better  and  more  econo- 
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mical  system  is  now  employed.  The  runrig  system  is  wearing  out, 
and  every  township  is  in  the  course  of  being  lotted  out  in  regu- 
lar divisions,  and  cottages  are  building  on  each  lot  Thdugh  the 
expense  and  labour  of  building  these  be  great  to  the  small  tenants, 
especially  in  a  country  where  masons  and  carpenters  must  be 
brought  from  other  places,  yet  they  submit  to  the  charge,  though 
no  leases  are  given,  and  have  every  confidence,  that,  under  the  li- 
beral and  enlightened  management  of  the  family  of  Sutherland, 
they  will  be  furnished  with  new  sources  of  industry. 

The  sheep-farmers  have  leases  of  nineteen  years ;  and  all  of 
them  have  lately  made  considerable  improvements  in  diking  and 
surface  draining. 

Fisheries. — Herring. — The  principal  fisheries  are  the  herring, 
salmon,  and  lobster.  The  early  herring  fishing  commences  in  June. 
At  this  season,  the  fish  are  so  rich  that  it  is  difficult  to  cure  them,  and 
they  are  sent  off  weekly  to  market  The  late  fishing  commences 
about  the  middle  of  July  and  continues  till  September.  It  was 
only  of  late  that  the  out  sea  fishing  commenced  on  this  coast 
And  even  yet,  it  hardly  remunerates  those  engaged  in  it  A 
smaller  but  superior  species  of  herring  is  found  occasionally  in 
Loch  Eriboll ;  but  it  is  chiefly  used  for  home  consumption.  Ten 
boats  are  employed  at  Rispond :  they  are  each  manned  by  four  men 
and  a  boy,  and  cost  each  L.  36. 

Lobster  Fishing.— -The  lobster  fishing  commences  in  May 
and  is  carried  on  with  little  intermission  till  August  Six  boats 
of  fourteen  feet  keel  were  employed  last  season,  each  boat  having 
two  men,  and  being  furnished  with  twenty  or  more  nets  inclosed 
in  circular  iron  cylindrical  hoops  or  rings  of  two  and  a-half  feet 
diameter;  a  piece  of  herring  or  gray  fish  being  tied  in  the  centre 
of  the  mesh  for  bait  The  nets  are  cast  into  the  sea  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  shore  by  one  of  the  men,  while  the  other  rows  for- 
ward ;  and  they  are  raised  in  about  an  hour  after.  This  is  conti- 
nued from  sunset  to  sunrise.  When  a  lobster  is  caught,  the  large 
claws  are  fastened  together  by  a  strong  packing  thread, — otherwise, 
by  the  muscular  strength  of  their  claws,  they  would  soon  destroy 
each  other.  When  thus  secured,  they  are  conveyed  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  perforated  floating  chest,  until  they  are  called  for  week- 
ly by  the  welled  smacks. 

Cod  and  Ling  Fishing. — Cod  and  ling,  though  abundant  on  the 
coast,  have  not  been  much  fished  by  the  natives. 

Salmon  Fishing. — The  only  rivers  in  which  salmon  are  caught 
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are  the  Hope  and  Dinard ;  on  both  of  these  there  are  cruives  and 
coble  fishing.  The  fishing  commences  in  the  end  of  March  and 
ceases  in  August.  The  spawning  months  are  October  and  Novem- 
ber. The  following  table  shows  the  weight  of  salmon  and  grilse 
caught  during  the  last  two  years. 

lbs.  Salmon.  lbs.  Grike.                           Rivers. 

1832,  624  1946  J  *  . 
183$  181  887}  -  DlM«*- 
1882,             1488  4650J                             „ 

1833,  2166  7895  f  "        HoPe' 

Several  of  the  larger  burns  or  streams  have. salmon  but,  from 
their  distance  and  the  difficulty  of  access,  fishing  in  these  would 
not  remunerate  the  expense.  * 

Produce. — The  following  is  the  average  gross  amount  of  raw 
produce  raised  in  the  parish,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  viz. 

900  bolls  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  at  48s.  -  -  -  L.800    O    0 

20  acres  turnip  at  L.  5,  -  .  .  -  .  100     O    0 

1000  bolls  potatoes  at  8s.,  -  ...  400    0    0 

11000  stones  hay,  cultivated  and  meadow,  ...  270    0    0 

Cattle  sold  by  small  tenants,  -  .  -  100     0    0 

Sheep  sold  by  stock  farmers,  being  the  average  for  the  last  six  years,  vix. 
1830  ewes  at  lis.,  -  -  -  L.  1006    0    0 

2000  wedders  at  L.  1,  ...  2000    0    0 

3210  stones  wool,  at  15s.,  .        .        .  2407    0    0 


-£413    0    0 


500  barrels  herring  at  L.  1,  -            .                       .           -            5Q0     q    q 

5842  lobsters  at  3d.,            .  -            .            .            .            .           73    00 

2346  lbs.  salmon  at  5d.,  -             -             -             L.  47    0    0 

8782  lbs  grilse  at  4cL,  -                .               .              146    0    0 


193    0    O 

40  tons  kelp  at  L.  3,  -  .  .  .  J20    0    0 

Miscellaneous  produce,  -  .  .  .  27     0    0 


L.  8000    0    0 

N.  B. — It  must  be  observed,  that  meal  is  imported  to  the  pa- 
rish to  the  average  amount  of  300  bolls  annually. 

Kelp  manufacture. — The  only  manufacture  worthy  of  notice  is 
the  kelp.  It  commences  in  Juries  and  in  favourable  seasons  is  fi- 
nished early  in  July.  It  is  cut  every  alternate  year,  spread  out  on 
the  shores,  and  when  nearly  dried  is  put  up  in  heaps  and  burnt  in 

•It  is  the  universal  belief  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  fishermen  acquainted 
with  different  waters,  that  salmon  never  deposit  their  spawn  except  in  rivers ;  that 
they  universally  and  instinctively  frequent  the  rivers  on  which  they  were  spawned  • 
that,  however  numerous  the  fish  in  traversing  the  shores,  and  when  entering  the  es^ 
tuary  or  frith,  each  turns  to  that  direction  where  the  river  in  which  it  was  spawned 
empties  itsel£  Where  a  stranger  can  hardly  discern  any  difference,  a  practised  eye 
will  single  out  the  fish  of  different  rivers  from  each  other,  and  view  them  almost  as 
varieties  of  the  same  species.  It  is  true,  that  large  shoals  of  salmon  belonging  to 
different  rivers,  on  their  return  from  the  ocean,  often  congregate  at  estuaries,  and  are 
caught  in  the  net;  but  the  stranger  fish,  on  tasting  the  water,  and  entering  fiurly 
mto  the  channel  of  the  river,  soon  returns,  not  finding  the  velocity,  temperature,  co- 
lour, or  taste  of  the  water  congenial  to  its  habits. 
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long  narrow  kilns  of  loose  stones  of  2  feet  wide,  and  12  or  16  feet 
long ;  when  thoroughly  melted  and  well-wrought,  it  is,  after  cool- 
ing, broken  up  to  heaps,  and  covered  with  £urf  till  it  is  shipped. 

Navigation. — There  are  three  small  sloops  at  Rispond,  of  the 
respective  tonnage  of  25,  37,  and  51.  These  are  managed  by  ten 
men,  and  are  principally  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  One  of 
them  goes  occasionally  to  Hamburgh  with  early  herrings. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Means  of Communication* — Thurso  is  the  nearest  market-town, 
65  miles  distant.'  There  are  no  villages,  the  population  all  resid- 
ing in  hamlets  along  the  shores,  containing  from  4  or  5  to  20  fami- 
lies. The  means  of  communication  have  been  much  improved  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years,  by  the  liberality  of  the  late  Duke  of  Suther- 
land. Formerly,  the  post-office  was  at  Bonar  Bridge,  a  distance  of 
62  miles,  to  which  there  was  a  runner  sent  once  a-week  at  the 
sole  expense  of  a  few  subscribers.  There  is  now  a  post-office 
twice  a-week  to  Tongue.  The  days  of  dispatch  are  Monday  and 
Thursday ;  of  arrival,  Tuesday  and  Friday, — to  suit  the  Golspie 
mail,  which  crosses  the  interior  to  Tongue  every  Monday  and 
Thursday.  There  is  a  weekly  runner  to  Scowrie.  There  is  also 
a  monthly  carrier  to  Tain ;  but  almost  all  imports  and  exports  are 
by  sea. 

The  roads  are,  lrt,  a  road  from  the  Kyle  of  Durness  to  Cape 
Wrath,  executed  by  the  Light-house  Commissioners  in  1828,  11 
miles  in  length ;  2a\  from  Eriboll  by  Strathmore,  till  its  junction 
with  the  Tongue  road  to  the  south,  19  miles;  3d,  the  main  line 
leading  from  west  to  east, — 34  miles  round  by  Loch  Eriboll,  or, 
by  crossing  the  ferry,  24  miles*  With  the  exception  of  12  miles, 
commenced  ten  years  ago  by  statute-labour,  these  roads  were  com- 
pleted by  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  have  completely  open- 
ed up  the  country  to  new  sources  of  industry,  and  the  gratification 
of  the  traveller,  and  the  speculations  of  the  capitalist  There  is 
an  excellent  bridge  over  the  Dinard,  and  a  chain-boat  over  the 
Hope. 

The  harbours  are,  Loch  Eriboll,  Rispond,  and  Port  Our,  at 
the  termination  of  the  Cape  Wrath  road,  and  Smo ;  the  last  only 
tar  boats.  At  Rispond,  there  is  a  basin  and  pier,  and  rings  fasten- 
ed to  the  rocks  in  the  bay ;  but  this  is  not  reckoned  very  safe  in 
north-east  gales  and  spring  tides.  Loch  Eriboll,  in  the  bay, 
where  there  is  a  church,  is  reckoned  a  very  safe  anchorage.  A  slip 
for  boats  has  been  also  made  at  Clashcarnach,  three  miles  east  of 
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the  cape,  where  the  light-house  yacht  lands  the  oil  and  necessa- 
ries for  the  light-house ;  but  is  seldom  attempted  in  stormy  wea- 
ther with  northerly  winds. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  church  is  situated  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  manse,  at  Balnakiel  Bay.  About  three-fourths  of  the  po- 
pulation, or  all  within  six  miles,  attend.  Its  distance  from  the  ex- 
tremity to  the  south-east  is  26  miles,  and  from  the  western  extre- 
mity 12roiles.  It  was  built  in  1619,  and  the  aisle  added  in  1692; 
it  has  no  galleries,  and  contains  300  sittings,  which  are  all  free.  It 
stands  much  in  need  of  repair  and  enlargement  The  practice  of 
burying  within  the  walls  has  been  discontinued  for  nearly  a  cen-  ' 
tury.  The  manse  was  rebuilt  in  1830,  and  is  commodious.  The 
glebe,  including  its  hill  grazings  and  pertinents,  may  be  worth  L.30 
per  annum.  The  stipend  is  L.  150,  and  is  on  the  list  of  small  liv- 
ings augmented  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1812. 

In  the  Eriboll  district,  there  is  sermon  preached  every  alternate 
Sabbath ;  it  is  connected  with  the  Milness  district  of  the  parish  of 
Tongue,  twelve  miles  distant.  The  missionary  here  is  supported 
solely  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  on  a  sa- 
lary of  L.  50.  There  are  no  Dissenters  or  Roman  Catholics.  The 
sacrament  is  dispensed  once  a-year,  in  summer.  The  number  of 
communicants  is  70 ;  but,  on  such  occasions,  tokens  to  the  amount 
of  150  are  distributed  to  communicants  who  attend  from  neigh- 
bouring parishes.  Collections  in  aid  of  religious  and  charitable 
institutions  are  occasionally  made, — the  average  annual  amount  of 
which  may  be  L.  3. 

The  schools  in  the  parish  are,  parochial,  1 ;  Assembly,  1 ;  sub- 
scription, 2 ;  in  which  the  ordinary  elementary  branches  are  taught 
The  salary  of  the  parochial  schoolmaster  is  the  minimum,  or  L.  24 : 
of  the  General  Assembly's  L.  20.  The  school-fees  in  either  of  these 
do  not  exceed  L.  4  per  annum.  The  former  has  not  the  legal  ac- 
commodations ;  those  of  the  latter  are  new  and  sufficient  The 
subscription  schools  are  chiefly  taught  during  the  winter.  In  some 
remote  hamlets  and  families,  boys  are  hired  during  the  winter 
months  to  teach,  at  the  rate  of  20s.  per  month,  and  board.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  cottars  and  poor  tenants,  who  have  access  to 
the  parochial  school,  have  not  of  late  years  been  much  alive  to  the 
benefits  of  education, — which  may  arise  from  their  poverty,  or  want 
of  confidence  in  the  ability  and  diligence  of  a  teacher  so  indiffe- 
rently remunerated. 

The  number  of  persons  betwixt  6  and  15  who  cannot  read  or 
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write  is  90 ;  of  those  upwards  of  15,  is  216.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  majority  of  those  not  included  in  this 
calculation  cannot  write.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  district  .where 
the  Assembly  school  is  situated  will;  ere  long,  derive  considerable 
benefit  from  the  school,  both  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  point  of 
tow. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds. — The  number  of  poor  receiving  pa- 
rochial aid  is  45, — in  sums  of  from  3s.  to  8s.  or  10s.  each:  The 
annual  amount  of  contributions  for  their  relief  does  not  exceed 
L  20,  viz.  church  weekly  contributions,  L.  12,  with  the  interest  of 
a  legacy,  L.  2,  and  alms,  L.  6.  It  must  be  noticed,  however, 
that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  Highland  parishes,  where  the  cir- 
culating medium  is  very  scarce,  the  poor  are  regularly  furnish- 
ed with  meal,  fleeces,  clothes,  &c  in  value  at  least  equal  to  the 
sums  of  money  annually  divided  by  the  kirk-session.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  of  late,  the  poor  do  not  consider  it  degrading  to  be 
on  the  roll  of  the  session  funds.  There  are  no  assessments  for 
the  poor,  or  charitable  institutions ;  yet,  when  extraordinary  calls 
are  made,  the  inhabitants  have  always  manifested  a  commendable 
liberality. 

Inns. — There  are  three  inns,  or  rather  houses  licensed  to  retail 
whisky.  But  hitherto,  travellers  have  been  in  most  cases  obliged 
to  draw  on  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants.  Comfortable  inns 
and  stabling  are,  however,  now  in  progress. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 

The  most  important  change  since  the  last  Statistical  Ac- 
count has  been  the  introduction  of  sheep-farmingr  which  commen- 
ced about  thirty  years  ago,  and  has  been  extended  since.  Though 
in  some  respects  this  may  have  augmented  the  revenue  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  added  to  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  nation,  yet  it 
b  very  questionable,  if  it  has  added,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  in- 
tellectual, moral,  or  religious  superiority  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  division  of  the  parish  into  such  extensive  farms  has  also 
suppressed  almost  entirely  the  middle  classes  of  society,  who  paid 
rents  of  from  L.  10  to  L.  50,  and  has  thereby  tended  to  extinguish, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  intelligence  and  laudable  emulation  of  the 
lower  classes.  The  former  generally  felt  a  desire  of  giving  every 
advantage  of  education  to  their  children  at  school,  and  their  ex- 
ample diffused  an  emulation  among  the  latter.  The  great  sheep- 
fanners  who  are  resident  employ  teachers  in  their  families ;  the 
schools  are  attended  by  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  all  on  the  same 
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level, — and  that,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  winter  only.  Lads 
when  they  can  handle  an  oar  remove  to  Caithness,  and  after  two 
or  three  years  training  there,  getting  the  share  of  a  boat  on  credit, 
they  have  arrived  at  the  summit  of  their  ambition,  and  marry. 
From  the  extinction  of  the  middling  classes  of  society,  the  writer 
hereof,  in  common  with  several  of  his  brethren,  has  to  regret  the 
difficulty  of  finding  men  suitable  for  being  ordained  elders.  It  can- 
not be  expected,  however  worthy  the  individuals  may  be  who  may  be 
nominated  to  this  office,  that  while  poor  and  in  some  cases  illite- 
rate, they  can  be  so  influential  in  checking  immorality,  stimulating 
to  intellectual  and  religious  attainments,  and  suppressing  supersti- 
tious and  enthusiastic  feeling. 

While  such  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  physical  as- 
pect of  the  parish,  by  the  liberality  of  the  late  Duke,  and  which 
there  is  every  confidence  will  be  continued,  in  making  the  harbours 
and  creeks  more  accessible  and  available,  it  is  hoped  that  the  te- 
nants will  gradually  acquire  the  knowledge  of  artisanship,  as  well 
as  of  fishing,  and  thus  add  to  the  productive  capabilities  of  the 
country,  and  their  own  individual  comfort 

September  1834. 


PARISH  OF  ASSYNT. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  DORNOCH,  SYNOD  OF  SUTHERLAND  AND 
CAITHNESS. 

THE  REV.  CHARLES  GORDON,  MINISTER. 


L — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Name. — The  word  Assynt,  or  Atsint,  is  supposed  to  be  a  Gae- 
lic compound,  "  as  agxis  itmtc"  signifying  out  and  in,  evidently 
referring  to,  and  descriptive  of,  the  general  outline  of  the  parish. 
Indeed,  a  glance  at  the  map  of  Assynt  makes  it  extremely  pro- 
bable that  this  derivation  is  correct.  Other  derivations  have  been 
given,  connected  with  legendary  traditions;  but  the  above  seems 
the  preferable  one. 

Extent  and  Boundaries.— The  parish  contains  97,000  acres  of 
surface.  Its  extreme  length,  viz.  from  Cromalt  to  the  point  of 
Store,  is  about  36  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  from  Inverkirkig  to 
Ardfar,  about  18  miles.  In  breadth,  however,  it  varies  much. 
The  parish  is  situated  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  county  of 
Sutherland,  and  is  thus  bounded :  on  the  north,  it  is  divided  from 
tbe  parish  of  Edderachillis,  in  the  Reay  country,  by  an  arm  of  the 
lea  of  considerable  breadth,  called  the  Kyle,  which  runs  betwixt 
both  parishes  from  west  to  east;  on  the  east  and  south,  by  Kin- 
cardine, Creicb,  Lairg,  and  Lochbroom ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the 
Atlantic. 

Topographical  Appearances. — Few  districts  in  Scotland  are  more 
mountainous.  The  general  aspect  of  the  parish  is  rugged.  Many 
of  the  mountains  are  of  considerable  altitude.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  are,  Benmore,  Cuniack,  Suilvhen,  or  Sugar-loaf, 
Cannisb,&c. 

The  first  mentioned,  Benmore,  or  Conval,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  county — about  8230  feet  above  the 
kfel  of  the  sea.  It  is  seen  in  various  directions  from  a  conside- 
rable distance.  Ptarmigan  are  easily  got  here,  especially  during 
mow  storms. 

Cuniack  has  a  most  romantic  and  peculiar  shape  and  appear- 
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ance.  It  is  a  lofty  ridge,  extending  southwards  from  Unapool  to 
Loch  Assynt,  where  it  terminates  in  a  minute  peak.  On  the  west 
it  is  lofty,  precipitous,  and  inaccessible.  On  the  east  it  is  more 
gradual. 

Suilvhen,  or  Sugar-loaf,  as  it  is  called  by  sea-faring  people,  on 
account  of  its  resemblance  to  that  article,  is  southward  of  Lochin- 
ver,  and  near  the  boundary  of  Coigach,  in  the  county  of  Cromarty. 
These  mountains  are  often  covered  with  snow.  Game  is  found 
in  these  and  in  other  districts  of  the  parish,  but  by  no  means  in 
such  abundance  as  before  the  introduction  of  sheep-farming. 

The  other  hills,  which  are  extremely  numerous,  are  of  less 
note,  being  diminutive  in  comparison  of  those  we  have  mention- 
ed. Most  of  these  abound  in  springs,  and  the  quality  of  water  is 
excellent  The  lower  part  of  the  parish,  particularly  the  Store 
district,  is  not  so  well  supplied  with  this  essential  of  life. 

Caves. — There  are  several  caves,  and  some  natural  arches,  to  be 
found,  chiefly  along  the  coast,  and  some  in  the  interior.  There 
are  two  which  are  often  visited,  by  the  tourist,  within  two  miles  of 
the  parish  church,  and  on  the  Stronchrubie  farm.  Into  one  of 
these,  if  you  enter,  you  must  proceed  in  a  creeping  posture  for 
several  yards,  through  a  rugged  and  dark  passage,  when  you  find 
yourself  suddenly  introduced  into  a  well-lighted  and  somewhat 
spacious  apartment.  There  is  another  cave  of  large  dimensions 
near  the  point  of  Store. 

The  extent  of  the  coast  from  the  water  of  InVerkirkig,  round 
the  point  of  Store,  to  Ardvar,  is  about  twenty  miles. 

The  shore,  in  general,  is  bold,  rocky,  and  dangerous;  though 
in  some  places  there  is  a  fine  sandy  bottom,  and  safe  landing. 

There  are  many  islands,  most  of  them,  however,  so  small  as  to  be 
utterly  insignificant;  some  of  these  are  merely  bare  rocks,  af«? 
fording  neither  pasture  nor  shelter.  The  largest  and  most  va- 
luable is  the  island  of  Oldney ;  its  length  probably  a  mile,  its 
greatest  breadth  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is  attached  to  the  sheep 
farm  of  that  name,  and  is  valuable  as  a  grazing.  Its  insular  situa- 
tion renders  herding  and  fences  unnecessary. 

Crona,  a  little  flat  island  adjoining  Oldney. 

Soya  and  Klett,  two  small  islands  on  the  south  side  of  Rhu* 
store,  attached  to  the  adjoining  farm  of  Filin. 

Meteorology.— There  has  been  no  record  of  observations  kept 
The  climate  is  extremely  wet,  and  high  winds  prevail.  From 
what  has  already  been  said  regarding  the  mountainous  nature  of 
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the  district,  and  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  it  will  readily  be  conclud- 
ed, that  we  have  much  rainy  weather — so  much  is  this  the  case, 
that  the  harvesting  of  our  crop,  is  an  operation  extremely  precarious* 
We  frequently  experience  severe  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  two  years  ago,  a  young  man  was  instantaneously  deprived  of 
Kfe  by  the  electric  fluid*  At  the' same  time  some  cattle  also  were 
struck  dead.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  fortunately  rare.  The 
climate,  though  severe,  is  upon  the  whole  salubrious,  and  the 
inhabitants  healthy.  Consumption,  however,  is  not  unfrequent, 
and  is  generally  induced  by  exposure,  during  the  long  harvest 
nights,  at  the  herring-fishing.  The  prevailing  wind  is  westerly, 
and  invariably  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain.  With  easterly 
winds  we  generally  have  dry  weather,  but  these  are  piercing  and 
intensely  cold. 

Hydrography. — Every  hill  and  valley,  particularly  m  the  heights 
of  the  parish,  is  abundantly  supplied  with  springs  of  water,  some 
of  which  are  very  large.  There  is  one  at  Achumore,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  circumference.  There  are  several  beautiful  lakes,. some  of 
which  deserve  to  be  particularly  noticed. 

Loch  Assynt. — Its  extreme  length  is  6f  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth 
about  a  mile.  It  is  a  fresh  water  lake,  and  its  banks  in  most  places 
covered  with  brushwood.  The  sceuery  altogether  is  most  delight- 
ful, and  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  intelligent  tourist 
It  abounds  in  trout  of  various  kinds,  and  as  there  is  no  restriction 
as  to  angling,  or  setting  nets,  the  few  inhabitants  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  able,  in  the  proper  season,  to  supply  themselves,  with  an 
agreeable  and  wholesome  addition  to  their  daily  fare. 

Loch  Assynt  possesses  considerable  attraction  for  the  angler. 
About  two  years  ago,  it  was  visited  by  Sir  William  Jardine,  the 
naturalist,  and  others,  who  minutely  inspected  the  different  kinds  of 
trout  found  here  and  in  other  lochs  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  re* 
suit  of  whose  researches  must  no  doubt  prove  interesting  and  use- 
ful. Before  there  was  a  road  from  the  height  of  the  parish  to  the 
shores,  there  were  several  boats  kept  on  the  loch  for  the  purposes 
of  carriage.  At  the  east  end  of  the  loch  stands  the  church. 
Next  in  size  to  Loch  Assynt  is  Cam- Loch,  i.e.  the  crooked  loch, 
in  the  Elphine,  or  highest  district  of  the  parish.  It  is  a  beautiful 
lake,  very  irregular  in  shape,  as  its  name  implies.  Trout  are  found 
here  in  abundance,  as  well  as  in  Loch  Assynt.  Cam*  Loch  is  in 
a  most  sequestered  spot 
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Friths.—}.  The  Kyle,  already  mentioned,  is  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
dividing  Assynt  (torn  Edderachillis.  2.  On  the  south  side  of 
Rhustore,  there  is  an  arm  of  the  sea  running  into  the  bay  of  Loch- 
inver,  which  affords  safe  anchorage  for  vessels. 

Waterfall*. — There  is  a  fall  at  Inverkirkig,  and  another  near 
the  boundaries  of  the  glebe.  The  former  possesses  considerable 
attraction  for  the  admirers  of  nature.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
except  when  there  is  a  great  body  of  water,  after  heavy  rain,  it 
appears  insignificant 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — From  Ledbeg  to  Achumore,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  there  is  abundance  of  limestone ;  it  then  disap- 
pears, and  little  more  is  seen  of  it,  till  the  traveller  reaches  Duir- 
dess.  On  the  Stronchrubie  farm  is  a  stupendous  ridge  of  lime- 
stone rock,  interspersed  with  strata  of  sandstone.  The  scenery 
here  is  truly  majestic  In  the  vicinity  of  p9pulous  cities,  this  rock 
could  not  fail  to  prove  the  source  of  much  wealth.  It  extends 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  overhanging  the  public  road.  It  is  almost 
perpendicular,  except  about  the  centre.  In  many  parts  it  is  mantled 
with  ivy.  Birds  of  prey  have  their  nests  here.  Its  height  is  pro- 
bably 200  feet.  Beyond  Achumore  there  is  no  limestone  found. 
The  pasture  on  limestone  bottom  is  uncommonly  rich. 

Botany. — The  alpine  vegetation  of  the  parish  of  Assynt  is  very 
similar  to  that  which  is  met  with  in  equal  elevations  in  die  greater 
part  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  As  types  may  be  mentioned, 

Saunurea  alpina  Cherleria  sedoidea 

Hieracium  alpinum  Vaccinium  uliginosum, 

Asplenium  viride 

as  plants  which  are  not  very  rare  in  alpine  districts :  but  less 
generally  diffused  than  such  as  these  last  named,  may  be  men- 
tioned, Carez  putta,  Carex  pauci/lora,  and  Arbutus  alpina. 

The  limestone  districts  in  the  parish  are  characterised  by 
Epipactis  latifolia,  Dryas  octopetala — the  latter  in  great  prof  usion, 
and  perhaps,  in  Sutherlandshire,  only  growing  on  limestone  or  mi- 
caceous rocks. 

Among  the  rar*  plants  found  in  alpine  or  subalpine  districts  of 
the  parish,  may  be  mentioned  Pyrus  Aria,  Apargia  alpina9  £*- 
xula  arcuata, — this  last  found  in  Scotland  only  in  three  stations,  of 
which  Benmore,  Assynt,  is  one. 

Silene  maritima  also  grows  on  Benmore. 

The  following  may  be  named  as  yielded  by  the  bogs  in  the 
parish : — 
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Cares  filiformis  Drosera  rotundifolia 

■  limosa  Sparganium  fluitans 

UtncuJaria  minor  Cladium  Mariseus,  in  a  swamp  half-way 

■  intermedia  between  Kylestrome  and  Badeall. 

Drosera  Anglica,  in  profusion  Ligusticum  Scoticum  is  abundant  on  the 
— —  kmgifblia  shores  in  some  places. 

IL — Civil  History. 

There  are  no  printed  or  manuscript  accounts  of  Assynt  extant, 
so  for  as  the  narrator  knows.  Various  traditions,  however,  speak  of 
individuals,  noted  in  their  day,  living  in  or  connected  with  the 
parish.  Among  these  we  may  mention  Neil  Macleod,  who  resided 
at  Ardvrack  Castle  (now  a  ruin),  built  on  the  banks  of  Loch 
Assynt,  on  a  peninsula,  situated  within  two  miles  of  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  loch. 

It  is  said  that  the  unfortunate  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who  figur- 
ed so  conspicuously  as  a  Royalist  in  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  L,  after  being  defeated  by  General  Strachan  at  Invercar- 
roo,  fled  towards  Assynt,  and  was  betrayed  by  Macleod,  in  whom 
he  had  reposed  confidence. 

There  are  correct  plans  and  maps  of  Assynt  in  the  possession 
of  the  noble  proprietrix,  and  a  recent  map  of  the  county,  both  mi- 
nute and  accurate,  has  been  published. 

The  Duchess-Countess  of  Sutherland  is  sole  proprietrix  of  the 
parish.  It  has  been  in  the  possession  of  her  Grace's  family  since 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  purchased 
by  the  then  Earl  of  Sutherland,  grandfather  of  the  present  Countess* 
In  the  former  Statistical  Account,  published  in  1794,  is  the 
following  narrative : — "  State  of  property,  $»c. — The  property  of 
this  parish  has,  perhaps,  undergone  as  few  changes  as  any.  Tra- 
dition, and  even  documents  declare,  that  it  was  a  forest  of  the  an- 
cient Thanes  of  Sutherland.  One  of  these  prime  Thanes  gave  it 
io  vassalage  to  one  Mao-Kry-Cul,  who  in  ancient  times  held  the 
coast  of  Coigacb,  that  part  of  it  presently  (1793)  called  the  vil- 
lage of  Ullapool.  The  noble  Thane  thus  made  Assynt  over,  as 
Mac-Kry-Cul  had  recovered  a  great  quantity  of  cattle  carried  off 
from  the  county  of  Sutherland  by  foreign  invaders,  Scandinavians, 
who  burnt  the  great  fir  forests  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  coast 

"  Mac-Kry-Cul's  family,  by  the  fete  of  war  in  those  days  of  old, 
being  reduced  to  one  heir-female,  she  was  given  in  marriage  to  a 
younger  son  of  Macleod,  Laird  of  Lewis,  the  Thane  of  Suther- 
land consenting  thereto,  and  also  making  this  parish  over  to  the 
new  married  couple  with  its  superiority.  The  result  of  this  mar. 
riage  was  fourteen  successive  lairds  of  the  name  of  Macleod, 
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"  In  1660,  or  about  that  time,  this  parish  and  its  superiority  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  who  made  it  over  to 
a  younger  son  of  his  family,  whose  successors  possessed  it  for  three 
or  four  generations.  Thereafter,  it  was  purchased  by  Lady  Strath- 
naver,  who  gave  it  as  a  present  to  her  Noble  and  no  less  deserving 
grandson,  the  late  William,  Earl  of  Sutherland,  father  of  the  pre- 
sent Right  Honourable  Countess  of  Sutherland,  married  to  Earl 
Oower,  heir-apparent  to  the  Marquis  of  Stafford.'  Thus  the  ba- 
rony and  parish  of  Assynt  reverted  to  the  Noble  family  who  gave 
it  to  Mac-Kry-Cul." 

The  term  of  the  Thane  of  Sutherland's  charter  to  Macleod 
was,  "  as  long  as  a  cow  gives  milk,  and  waves  beat  on  a  rock." 

Family  of  Assynt — The  whole  of  the  estate  and  parish  of  As- 
synt once  belonged  to  the  Macledds  of  Assynt,  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Macleods  of  Lewis.  The  first  of  the  Assynt 
branch  was  Norman,  second  son  of  Torquil,  fourth  Baron  of  Lewis, 
from  whom  he  got  Assynt  as  his  patrimony  about  the  year  1360* 
From  Norman,  the  estate  passed  through  nine  generations,  to 
Neil,  ninth  baron,  who,  from  a  combination  of  his  enemies  to  ef» 
feet  his  ruin,  and  other  unfortunate  events,  was  denuded  of  hit 
estate  about  the  year  1679.  There  were  encumbrances  on  the 
property  of  long  standing,  and  the  laird  having  become  security 
for  friends,  in  several  small  sums,  some  of  his  more  powerful 
neighbours,  taking  advantage  of  his  indolence,  and  the  difficulty 
of  access  to  public  justice,  bought  up  his  debts,  by  which  meant 
they  carried  off  his  whole  estate  for  less  than  half  its  value ;  and 
though  both  he  and  his  heirs  raised  several  actions  for  the  reco- 
very of  their  just  rights,  they  never  obtained  any  redress.  To 
such  a  length  was  the  spite  of  his  enemies  carried  against  this  un- 
fortunate gentleman,  that,  not  satisfied,  with  having  deprived  him 
of  his  estate,  a  criminal  process  was  instituted  against  him  before 
the  Court  of  Justiciary  on  various  charges,  of  which  he  was  finally 
acquitted  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  his  countrymen,  as  appears 
from  the  records  of  that  Court  His  estate,  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Seaforth  family,  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  together 
with  the  possessions  of  that  family  in  1715,  and  was  sold  in  1758 
to  the  late  Earl  of  Sutherland,  so  that  it  now  forms  part  of  the 
vast  territorial  property  of  her  Grace  the  Duchess- Countess  of 
Sutherland.  On  the  death  of  Neil,  the  last  Baron  of  Assynt, 
without  issue,  the  representation  of  the  family  devolved  on  his 
brother  John,  who  left  a  son  Donald,  a  captain  in  the  Dutch  ser- 
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rice,  ami  he  having  married  an  heiress,  was  enabled  thereby  to 
purchase  the  estate  of  Geanies  in  Ross-shire.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Hugh,  and  Hugh  by  his  son  Donald  Macleod  of 
Geanies,  the  late  venerable  Sheriff-depute  of  Ross  and  Cromarty, 
who  filled  that  office  with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his 
country  nearly  sixty  years;  having  departed  this  life  in  January 
1834,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  "age.  His  eldest  son  predeceased 
his  father,  leaving  a  son,  still  a  minor,  the  present  representative 
of  the  family.  # 

Parochial  Register. — There  is  no  register  of  date  previpus  to 
1798.  Since  that  period,  births  and  marriages  have  been  recorded 
with  tolerable  regularity,  but  there  is  no  register  of  deaths. 

Antiquities. — 1.  Ar^vrack  Castle,  supposed  to  be  built  about 
the  year  1581  or  1591  by  the  Macleods,  who  originally  came  from 
Lewis.  It  has  for  a  considerable  period  been  in  ruins,  but  appears 
to  have  been  strongly  built  and  fortified. 

2.  Calda  House,  a  more  modern  building,  erected  by  the  Macken- 
iies,  who  succeeded  the  Macleods  as  Lairds  of  Assynt.  This 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  (some  say  designedly,)  about  100 
years  ago.     Nothing  remained  but  the  bare  walls. 

&  There  is  a  very  large  dun  or  heap  at  Clachtoll,  the  remains 
of  a  Druidical  -temple,  with  a  double  line  of  stone  wall  on  the 
landward  side ;  towards  the  sea  it  is  sufficiently  protected  by  that 
element,  and  a  rocky  shore.  •  It  used  to  be  called  "  Tighe  tal- 
mhidh  na  Druinich,"  u  e.  the  earthly  house  of  the  Druids. 

4  Close  to  the  parish  church  there  is  an  enclosed  burying* 
ground,  in  which  are  interred  several  of  the  Macleods  of  Assynt. 

This  building  is  evidently  part  of  what  was  once  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. The  following  tradition  connected  with  it  explains  the  cause 
of  its  being  built : 

One  Angus  Macleod,  supposed  to  be  the  great-grandson  of  the 
first  Laird  of  Assynt  of  that  name,  had  a  quarrel  with  some  neigh- 
bouring family.  Out  of  revenge,  he  set  fire  to  their  chapel  or 
place  of  worship.  The  consequence  of  this  sacrilegious  act  was, 
his  being  excommunicated  by  the  Pope.  The  displeasure  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  was  a  serious  matter  in  those  days.  Angus  sub- 
mitted, and  asked  forgiveness  at  Rome.  This  was  granted,  but  by 
way  of  penance,  he  was  enjoined  to  erect  three  places  of  worship, 

*  When  the  estate  was  sold,  as  mentioned  above,  some  small  compensation  for  (be 
loneiof  the  family  was  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  then  proprietor,  Hugh  Macleod 
Eao.  of  Geanies. 
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the  remains  of  one  of  which  we  are  now  describing.    A  second 
was  built  at  Inver,  and  the  third  at  Store. 

5.  On  the  Stronchrubie  farm,  and  near  the  high  road,  there 
may  be  seen  an  extraordinary  mass  of  stone  and  lime,  having  the 
appearance  of  having  been  in  former  times  a  part  of  some  very 
large  and  thick  building,  such  as  an  old  castle.  The  lime  seems 
as  if  infused  into  the  mass.  As  there  is  not  the  least  vestige  of 
any  such  building  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  it,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  have  assumed  its  present  form  in 
consequence  of  some  volcanic  eruption. 

There  are  no  modern  buildings  of  any  note  in  the  parish,  though 
there  are  several  tolerably  good  dwelling-houses. 
III. — Population. 

By  census  1881,  tbe  population  was  3161—1508  males,  and  1668  females. 
In  1760  the  population  was  1800 
1801  .  2419 

1821  2808 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  population  has  been  on  the  increase. 
Of  the  present  population  about  1400  are  attached  to  the  church 
and  parish  of  Store. 

Yearly  arerage  of  births  for  the  last  seven  years,         •  88 

marriages,                .                .  14 

Number  of  families,               .               .                .  875 

Average  number  of  individuals  in  each  family,           •  5 

Families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,                 .  461 
trade,        .         between  20  and  80 

All  other  families,              ....  90 

There  are  no  nobility  or  people  of  independent  fortune  resident 
in  the  parish. 

Language. — The  Gaelic  language  is  still  universal  in  Assynt, 
and  the  only  medium  of  religious  instruction.  The  English  lan- 
guage, however,  is  making  slow  but  sure  progress.  The  youth  of 
the  parish  are  ambitious  of  acquiring  it,  being  sensible  that  the 
want  of  it  proves  a  great  bar  to  their  advancement  in  life.  It  is 
likely,  nevertheless,  that  Assynt  is  one  of  the  very  last  districts 
in  which  the  Gaelic  language  shall  cease  to  be  the  language  of 
the  people.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Gaelic  School  Society  will 
probably  prove  the  means,  at  a  remote  period,  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Gaelic  language  from  the  Highlands.  The  teachers  em- 
ployed by  that  useful  society,  to  whom  we  owe  much,  taught  the 
young  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  tongue.  This  im- 
planted a  desire  to  acquire  knowledge  on  other  subjects,  which 
induced  them  to  have*  recourse  to  the  English  language  as  the 
medium  of  communication. 
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Character  of  the  People. — The  character  of  the  people  may  be 
said  to  be  good.  They  are  kind,  cavil,  and  extremely  hospitable ; 
patient  of  labour,  and  capable  of  enduring  much  bodily  fatigue. 
In  general  they  prefer  making  immense  exertions  at  times,  to  more 
moderate  but  constant  labour.  They  live  sparingly.  Their  chief 
articles  of  food  are  herrings  and  potatoes.  Some  attention  has,  of 
late,  been  paid  to  cleanliness  and  neatness  about  their  dwellings, 
bat  very  much  remains  to  be  done.  Upon  the  whole,  they  may 
be  said  to  be  contented  with  their  situations.  They  are  naturally 
shrewd  and  intelligent,  and  regular  in  their  attendance  on  public 
worship.  Poaching  and  smuggling,  particularly  the  latter,  were 
carried  on  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  proved  extremely  prejudi- 
cial to  the  morals  of  the  people.  Now,  the'oarrator  is  happy  to  be 
able  to  say,  that,  through  the  judicious  and  determined  exertions 
of  the  Noble  proprietor,  aided  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  the 
management,  such  irregularities  are  almost  unknown  amongst  us. 
IV. — Industry. 

From  situation  and  climate,  the  greater  part  of  Assynt,  particu- 
larly the  interior,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  pasturage.  According- 
ly a  large  portion  of  it  is  laid  out  in  sheep-walks,  viz.  Ledbeg, 
Klin,  &c.  at  a  rent  of  L.  540  ;  Achumore,  L.  338 ;  Ardvar9 
L220;  Stronchrubie,  L.205;  and  Ledmore,  L.  80, 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  sheep- farming  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent     It  is  also  prosecuted  systematically. 

The  great  bulk,  however,  of  the  population  dwell  along  the 
shores,  where  they  have  the  benefit  of  fishing.  They  occupy  lots 
of  land  at  rents  ranging  from  L.  2  to  L.  5.  The  land  is  not  high 
rented,  but  the  occupants,  in  general,  are  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. This  arises  from  the  over-crowded  state  of  the  popula- 
tion. On  the  lot  of  land  which,  according  to  the  rental  book,  is 
assigned  to  only  one  family,  two  are  frequently  found  residing. 
This  is  the  true  cause  of  our  poverty,  and,  unless  emigration  on  a 
large  scale  takes  place,  matters  must  soon  come  to  a  painful  crisis. 
At  the  same  time,  from  want  of  climate,  a  great  part  of  Assynt  is 
unfit  for  cultivation. 

Rents. — Of  old,  the  valued  rent  of  the  parish  was  L.  1000  Scots. 
In  the  year  1794,  it  was  L.  1000  Sterling.  In  the  year  1812, 
when  there  was  a  general  setting  of  the  farms  through  the  parish, 
it  was  about  L.  5000 ;  now  it  is  reduced  to  something  less  than 
LSOOOi 

Quarrw*.— From  Ledbeg  to  Achumore  the  soil  is  limestone. 
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About  thirty  years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to  quarry  marble 
both  at  Ledbeg,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church. 
The  marble  was  found  susceptible  of  a  very  fine  polish,  and  an 
enterprising  individual,  a  native  of  Newcastle,  commenced  quarry* 
ing.  Roads  were  formed,  or  rather  tracts  for  the  heavy  waggons, 
from  Ledbeg  to  Unapool,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  This  was 
an  undertaking  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  after  a  large  quanti- 
ty was  shipped,  it  was  found  attended  with  such  expense,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  compete  with  quarries,  in  more  eligible  situations, 
and  the  project  was  dropped. 

Salman  Fisheries. — There  are  no  fisheries  in  the  parish  deserv- 
ing the  name,  except  that  on  the  water  of  Kirkag,  and  that  which 
leads  from  Loch  Assynt  to  Lochinver.  These  are  let  at  a  mode- 
rate rent. 

Navigation. — There  are  very  few  vessels  belonging  to  Assyut. 
Mr  Macdonald,  Lochinver,  has  one  or  two.  Several  vessels,  how- 
ever, are  yearly  employed  on  our  coasts  in  the  herring  trade,  and 
a  few  in  exporting  the  produce  of  the  parish,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  wool. 

There  are  no  associations  in  the  parish  for  the  encouragement  or 
improvement  of  industry ;  but  the  Noble  proprietors  supply  this  de- 
ficiency in  a  great  measure,  by  rewarding  the  industrious,  and  thus 
inciting  to  additional  exertions. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Markets. — There  is  no  market-town  within  the  parish ;  neither 
have  any  markets  been  established.  It  is  intended  to  establish  a 
cattle  market  at  Inshnadamph.  This  would  prove  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  people,  and  save  them  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
driving  their  cattle  to  a  greater  distance.  The  Kyle  tryst,  held  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bonar  Bridge,  forty  miles  beyond  Inshnadamph,  is 
the  nearest  cattle-market  at  present.* 

Lochinver  is  the  only  place  deserving  the  name  of  a  village.  In 
it  are  some  good  houses,  shops,  and  several  tradesmen.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  is  a  manufactory,  for  the  preserving  of  butcher- 
meat,  fish,  and  vegetables,  which  affords  our  sailors,  and  others, 
the  luxury  of  fresh  meat,  whilst  they  are  hundreds  of  leagues  out 
at  sea.  It  is  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  Mr  Macdonald,  an 
extensive  and  enterprising  sheep-farmer.  Regular  employment  is 
thus  given  to  a  number  of  tradesmen  and  labourers. 

Means  of  Communication,  %c. — In  this  village,  also,  is  a  postr 

•  Since  writing  the  above  a  cattle-market  has  been  established,  and  is  likely  to 
prove  a  permanent  benefit. 
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office.  There  is  another  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
church.  The  mails  arrive  regularly  twice  a-week.  This  is<one  of 
the 'greatest  improvements  imaginable.  A  letter  or  newspaper 
from  London  we  have  the  fifth  day.  In  connection  with  the  post* 
office,  I  am  naturally  led  to  notice  our  excellent  roads.  Nothing 
has  so  much  contributed  to  the  external  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try as  these,  by  which  this  interesting  district,  till  lately  inaccessible, 
and  comparatively  unknown,  has  been  opened  up  to  the  public ;  and 
thus,  advantages  secured  to  the  inhabitants,  which  our  ancestors 
would  have  deemed  impossible.  This  improvement  is  attributable, 
io  a  great  measure,  to  the  Noble  proprietors,  and,  were  there  no 
other  benefit  conferred  on  it,  Assynt,  on  this  account,  owes  a  last* 
ing  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  late  excellent  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
The  length  of  road  constructed  from  Aultnacaelgach  to  Store,  in- 
cluding branches  to  Unapool  and  Inverkirkig,  exceeds  forty  miles. 
To  this  may  be  added  several  miles  of  bye  roads  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  tenantry.  There  is  a  small  convenient  harbour  at 
Lochinver,  where  a  pier  has  been  erected.  There  are  some  other 
harbours,  or  rather  creeks,  at  Nedd,  Oldney,  and  Ardvar,  all  ly- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  the  point  of  Store,  which  afford  shelter  and 
anchorage. 

Saving*  Bank. — There  was  a  savings'  bank  established  about 
four  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  in  full  operation.  It  has  already 
proved  very  beneficial  It  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Suther- 
land family,  who  encourage  industry  by  giving  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest than  the  banks  do,  for  all  sums  not  exceeding  L.20  Sterling. 
Ecclesiastical  State. — The  parish  church  is  situated  within  nine 
miles  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  parish — a  situation  extreme- 
ly inconvenient  for  the  people.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population 
dwell  at  distances  from  the  church,  varying  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
miles.  The  intervening  population  is  very  small.  The  church  wa$ 
built  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago,  but  was  re-slated  and  seated  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  seated  for  260  or  280  sitters.  It  is 
small,  but  comfortable.  There  are  two  other  regular  preaching 
stations,  where  the  minister  has  to  officiate,  viz.  Lochinver,  distant 
fourteen  miles,  to  which  there  is  a  good  road  leading;  and  Kyle- 
ride,  nearly  the  same  distance,  but  without  any  road  at  all.  In 
die  former  district  there  is  preaching  once  in  the  three  weeks  ge- 
nerally, or  once  a  month  at  farthest;  in  the  othef,  once  in  the  six 
or  seven  weeks.  At  Lochinver  there  is  a  pretty  good  house  built 
by  subscription,  to  which  the  late  Duke,  and  the  Duchess-  Coun- 
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tess  of  Sutherland  largely  contributed.  It  is  only  partially  seated 
as  yet.  It  is  also  used  as  a  General  Assembly  school-house  dur- 
ing the  week.  In  the  Kyle  side  public  worship  has  to  be  perform* 
ed  in  the  open  air,  however  inclement  the  weather.  Strong  appli- 
cations for  additional  accommodation  in  both  districts  hare  been 
made  to  the  Religious  Instruction  Commissioners,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  There  is  a  Government  or  Parliamentary  church 
at  Store,  built  in  1829.  To  this  is  attached  a  population  of  1403, 
leaving  upwards  of  1700  scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  inaccessible 
surface,  as  has  already  been  described. 

In  order  to  carry  on  pastoral  superintendence  properly,  a  minis- 
ter is  required  at  Lochinver,  and  another  at  Kyleside.  There  are 
no  missionaries  in  the  parish.  Public  worship  is  well  attended  by 
the  people.  The  average  number  of  communicants  is  80, — a  num- 
ber certainly  small  when  compared  with  the  population.  The 
communion  is  regularly  administered  once  a-year. 

The  stipend  amounts  to  L.  158,  6s.  8cL,  including  the  allowance 
for  communion  elements.  The  glebe  is  pretty  extensive.  It  is 
chiefly  adapted  for  grazing,  and,  at  the  rate  at  which  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  let,  might  fetch  a  rent  of  L.  20  or  L.  26  Ster- 
ling per  annum.  The  manse  was  built  about  fifteen  years  ago,  but, 
from  frequent  storms,  and  its  exposed  situation,  it  very  often  re- 
quires repairs.  The  minister  of  the  Parliamentary  church  at  Store 
has  an  annual  stipend  of  L.  120,  paid  by  the  Exchequer,  and  a 
glebe  worth  L.  7  a-year. 

There  are  no  dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  not  above  half 
a  dozen  Dissenters  in  the  whole  parish. 

There  is  a  catechist  who  receives  L.  8  annually  from  the  so- 
ciety in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  this  pittance,  he  is  remunerated  solely  by  the 
people.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  letting  of  church  seats  known 
amongst  us.  The  average  annual  amount  of  church  collections 
isL.7,  18s. 

Education. — The  schools  in  the  parish  are  7  in  number,  viz.  the 
parochial  school,  three  from  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge,  one  from  the  Edinburgh  Gaelic  School  Society,  one 
from  the  Glasgow  Gaelic  School  Society,  and  one  from  the  General 
Assembly's  Education  Committee.  Besides  these,  in  various  remote 
districts  the  people  club  together  to  provide  a  teacher  for  their 
children,  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  None  of  these 
schools  are  endowed  except  the  parochial  one.    In  it  the  teacher's 
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salary  is  L.25;  the  General  Assembly's  teacher,  L.25 ;  the  Society 
for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  give  L.  15  to  their  teachers ; 
and  the  Glasgow  Society,  L.  12.  All  these  teachers  are  entitled 
to  demand  fees,  which  privilege  is  not  of  much  advantage  to  them, 
as  far  as  money  is  concerned.  Many  of  the  people,  however, 
make  some  remuneration,  by  supplying  the  teacher  with  provisions 
and  fuel  The  Edinburgh  Gaelic  School  Society  allow  their  teach- 
ers a  salary  of  L.25,  without  the  liberty  of  exacting  fees.  These 
schools  are  pretty  well  attended  from  the  beginning  of  November 
till  the  end  of  March.  The  branches  taught  are,  reading  in  Gae- 
lic and  English,  writing,  arithmetic,  &c. ;  a  very  few  are  learning 
Latin.  There  is  much  need  that  the  system  of  education  amongst 
us  should  be  improved,  and  the  qualification  of  teachers  raised. 
At  the  same  time,  we  would  acknowledge  the  obligations  under 
which  we  lie  to  the  charitable  and  religious  associations  above 
named.  The  Bible  is  read  daily  in  all  our  schools,  and  attention 
paid  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

A  reading  club  has  been  instituted,  and  promises  well. 

There  is  no  jail. 

Poor. — The  number  of  poor  annually  relieved,  (exclusive  of  the 
Stoer  district,)  73.  Amount  annually  expended  in  their  relief, 
L 13,  15s.  Amount  for  that  purpose  arising  from  church  collec- 
tions, L,  7, 12s.  Amount  from  other  sources,  K  6, 3s.  The  poor 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  and  get  respectively  4s.,  2s.  6d.,  and 
2s.  each. 

Alehouses. — There  is  a  competent  number  of  public  houses  li- 
censed, and  all  others  are  strictly  prohibited  the  selling  of  ardent 
spirits.  In  this  respect  a  decided  change  for  the  better  has  taken 
place. 

Fuel — Peats*  are  universally  used,  and  much  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced in  seasoning  them,  arising  from  the  excessive  rains  with 
which  we  are  often  deluged. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  Account,  Her  Grace  the  Duchess- 
Countess  of  Sutherland  has  been  removed  from  this  world ;  and 
her  titles  and  estates  have  devolved  upon  Her  Grace's  eldest  son, 
the  present  Duke,  who  has  become  twenty-second  Earl  of  Suther- 
land. 

To  the  late  Duchess,  the  parish  of  Assynt  owed  much.  She 
uniformly  manifested  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  it  is  evident  they  evinced  a  hereditary  and  respectful 
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attachment  to  her  Grace,  who,  during  the  singularly  long  period 
of  seventy-three  years,  retained  possession  of  the  most  ancient  title 
in  Europe.  We  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  present  No- 
ble proprietor  for  a  continuation  of  that  kindness,  which,  for  ages, 
characterized  the  Sutherland  family. 

.    Drawn  up  November  1837. 
Revised  March  1840. 


PARISH  OF  EDDERACHILLIS. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  TONGUE,  SYNOD  OF  SUTHERLAND  AND 
CAITHNESS. 

THE  REV.  GEORGE  TULLOCH,  MINISTER.* 


L — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Extent — The  parish  of  Edderachillis  is  situated  on  the  north-west 
Coast  of  the  county  of  Sutherland,  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
being  a  portion  of  the  Reay  country,  commonly  called  "  Dutkaich- 
mhic-Aoidh."  Its  extreme  length,  from  north  to -south,  is  25 
tiiiles,  by  an  ayerage  breadth  from  west  to  east  towards  the  inte- 
rior of  7  miles,  making  175  square  miles,  equal  to  112,000  acres 
or  thereby.  In  this  is  included  the  .district  of  Keanlochbenrie, 
some  time  ago  disunited  from  the  parish  of  Edderachillis,  and  erect- 
ed into  a  separate  parish  quoad  sacra,  under  act  of  Parliament  5 
Geo.  IV.  cap.  90. 

Edderachillis  was  part  of  the  barony  of  Skelbo.  It  was  disponed 
by  Hugo  Freskyn  de  Moravia,  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
1186-1203,  to  his  brother,  Bishop  Gilbert  Moray,  who  in  1235 
disponed  it  to  his  brother  Richard  Moray  of  Culbyn.  About  1440, 
an  heiress,  Egidia  Moray,  carried  it  into  the  family  of  Kinnaird  of 
Kinnaird.  In  1515,  Andrew  Kinnaird  disponed  it  to  John  Mac- 
kay  of  Edderachillis,  son  of  Mackay  of  Strathnaver,  the  superiority 
remaining  with  the  Earls  of  Sutherland.  The  purchase  of  1829 
restored  it  to  the  Sutherland  family. 

Name. — The  name  is  Celtic,  the  orthography  and  pronunciation 
being  Eadar-da-chaolas,  literally  signifying  between  two  friths  or 
inlets  of  the  sea,  which  can  be  readily  reconciled  to  its  geographical 

•  Drawn  up  by  A.  Stewart,  Esq. 
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position,  Kylesku  separating  it  from  Assynt  on  the  south-west, 
and  the  Kyle  of  Laxford,*  in  the  ancient  division,  on  the  north- 
east, although  in  modern  times  it  extends  to  Gualin  Hill. 

Boundaries. — It  is  bounded  on  the  south,  by  Kylesku,  Loch 
Gleocoul,  parish  of  Assynt,  and  some  of  Creich ;  on  the  west,  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean;  on  the  south,  by  the  parish  of  Durness;  and 
on  the  east,  partly  by  Durness  also,  and  partly  by  the  parish  of 
Lairg. 

Figure,  General  Appearance^  and  Natural  Divisions.— Its  figure 
is  irregular,  intersected  with  arms  of  the  sea,  and  from  the  top  of' 
one  of  the  mountains,  presenting  a  checquered  appearance  of  lakes, 
glens,  rivers,  and  ravines.  To  view  it  from  sea,  at  the  distance  of 
some  miles  from  the  coast,  it  is  allowed  to  be  particularly  like  Nor* 
way,  affording  an  unbounded  field  for  contemplation  to  the  admirers 
of  nature,  in  consequence  of  its  sublime  scenery  and  striking  Alpine 
character. 

M  Stranger  1  if  e'er  thine  ardent  steps  have  traced 

The  northern  realms  of  ancient  Caledon, 

Where  the  proud  queen  of  wilderness  hath  placed, 

By  lake  and  cataract,  her  lonely  throne ; 

Sublime  but  sad  delight  thy  soul  hath  known, 

Gazing  on  pathless  glen  and  mountain  high, 

Listing  where  from  the  cliffs  the  torrent  thrown, 

Mingle  their  echoes  with  the  eagle's  cry, 

And  with  the  sounding  lake,  and  with  die  roaming  sky, 

*Tis  known  amid  the  pathless  wastes  of  Reay." 

The  parish  is  naturally  divided  by  arms  of  the  sea  into  the  three 
following  divisions,  1.  Scourie  division,  situated  between  Loch 
Gleodhu  and  Loch  ljaxford.  2.  "  Ceathramk-ffarbh"  between 
Loch  Laxford  and  Loch  Inchard;  and  &  Ashare.  The  name 
of  the  first  of  those  divisions  cannot  be  traced  to  any  particular 
origin,  whilst  that  of  the  other] two  may  be  ascribed  to  the  natural 
appearance  of  the  localities, — "  Ceathramh-garbh"  in  Gaelic  signi- 
fying a  rough  section  of  a  country;  a  term  applicable  in  reality  to 
this  division ;  and  4*hare,  or  "  Fas-thire"  with  the  "  F"  silent, 
signifying  arable  land,  or  land  capable  of  producing  corn. 

Mom&ains. — The  mountains  demanding  particular  notice  are. 
those  of  Beinne-Leothaid,  Beinne-Stac,  Beinne-Stroim,  Arkle, 
and  the  south-west  range  of  the  Reay  forest  to  the  summit  of 
ToiDne-Bheinne,  Meal  Horn,  Sabhal-mhoir  and  Mille-Rinidh, 
with  part  of  Beinne-Shith.  The  shape  of  Beinne-Stac  is  conical, 
Arkle  rather  level  in  the  top,  with  a  glassy  or  stalactical  appear- 

*  Meaning  the  salmon  frith,— from  Lax,  a  salmon,  and /or rf,  a  frith.— See  Jame- 
mt  Dictionary 
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ance,  especially  after  rain ;  each  of  which,  as  well  as  the  forest 
range,  are  close  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Lakes.— The  most  remarkable  lakes  are  Loch-moir  and  Loch- 
Stac;  but  many  others  of  considerable  size  might  be  mentioned. 

Rivers.— Laxford  and  Inchard  are  the  largest,  with  innumerable 
rivulets,  all  discharging  themselves  into  the  Atlantic. 

Islands. — A  cluster  of  islands,  of  about  twenty,  lies  between 
Edderachillis  and  Assynt,  and  to  the  north  of  Scourie  Bay,  the 
island  of  Handa ;  no  less  celebrated  from  its  rising  perpendicularly 
on  the  north-west  side  to  a  height  of  600  feet  or  thereby ;  than  for 
the  myriads  of  sea-fowl  which-  migrate  to  its  precipitous  cliffs  in  the 
summer  season  to  bring  forth  their  young.  The  tourist  would  be 
as  much  gratified  by  a  visit  to  this  island  as  to  Staffa,  the  charac- 
ter of  its  rocks  being  more  singular  and  striking.  The  basaltic 
columns  of  Staffa  are  to  be  met  with  in  more  than  in  one  part,  but 
those  of  Handa  are  peculiar  to  it  only,  lying  as  they  do  horizontal- 
ly, and  presenting  an  appearance  as  if  all  were  built  by  the  hand  of 
man. 

Natural  Harbours*— The  whole  line  of  coast  is  much  favoured 
in  respect  to  harbours.  They  are  sufficient  to  afford  safe  anchorage 
to  the  whole  naval  and  mercantile  shipping  of  Great  Britain. 
Those  of  most  note  are  lochs  Laxford,  Inchard,  Badcall,  Calva, 
Glendhu,  and  Sound  of  Handa. 

'  General  Description. — Owing  to  the  mountainous  character  of 
the  country,  the  natural  capabilities  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
rearing  of  sheep :  the  greater  part  is  so  appropriated.  The  sea 
coast  is  to  be  viewed  of  similar  importance  as  regards  the  fisheries. 
The  quantity  of  corn  is  limited,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  rug- 
gedness  and  unevenness  of  the  surface,  it  is  raised  by  the  force  of 
manual  labour,  with  scarcely  any  aid  from  the  plough. 

But  what  nature  has  denied  in  one  way  for  the  support  of  man 
is  bestowed  in  another,  by  the  unlimited  quantities  of  fish  which 
surround  the  coast,  particularly  the  herrings :  they  formerly  fre- 
quented it  in  great  shoals  in  autumn,  and  still  not  unfrequently  in 
summer.  The  pasture  is  of  a  healthy  and  sound  quality.  Such  por- 
tions of  the  land  as  are  under  tillage  are  not  of  a  bad  quality,  and 
yield  fair  returns.  .  The  rivers  produce  salmon,  and  the  lakes  are 
all  well  stocked  with  trout, — both  of  excellent  quality. 

Meteorology. — The  weather  is  changeable,  and  the  prevailing 
winds  are  south  and  west  The  temperature  cannot  be  reckoned 
cold,  but  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  the  vapours  from  the  Atlantic, 
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and  the  high  hills  attracting  the  clouds,  is  humid,  and  productive  of 
rheumatic  and  scrofulous  affections,  the  latter  often  proving  fatal* 
Heavy  falls  of  snow  occur,  but  are  of  short  duration  along  the 
coast,  although  the  higher  grounds  partially  retain  their  coats  till 
June.  There  are  instances  of  great  longevity  and  retention  of  phy- ' 
sical  faculties.  Small-pox  made  its  appearance  last  season,  but  its 
progress,  under  Divine  will,  was  soon  arrested  by  the  immediate 
and  general  application  of  cow-pox,  attended  to  by  a  surgeon 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Su- 
therland. Solar  and  lunar  rainbows  are  not  unfrequent ;  and  a 
most  striking  view  is  that  of  the  sun  setting  in  summer,  casting  its 
rays  in  crimson  hue  across  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  The  aurora: 
borealis  or  Northern  Lights  occasionally  shew  themselves,  are 
extremely  vivid,  and,  according  to  vulgar  acceptation,  "  arrayed 
against  each  other  in  the  order  of  a  line  of  battle."  Although 
we  are  not  strangers  to  the  terror  of  the  thunder  storm,  seldom 
or  ever  any  accidents  are  heard  of;  flashes  of  lightning  are  pe- 
riodically common  about  the  commencement  of  each  quarter.  A 
rare,  if  not  an  unprecedented,  phenomenon  in  this  latitude,  occurred 
in  winter  1838,  by  an  avalanche  destroying  no  less  than  a  herd  of 
twelve  deer ;  and  such  was  the  force  of  that  terrific  body,  that  it  not 
only  killed  the  animals  on  the  spot,  but  when  the  forester  found 
them,  their  bones  were  crushed  to  pieces.  The  fury  of  sea  storms 
is  often  the  cause  of  great  alarm  and  damage,  particularly  in 
winter,  and  to  the  observer  on  shore  is  magnificently  grand  when 
they  are  from  the  north-west;  the  noise  of  the  billows  of  the  At* 
lactic  heaving  against  the  rocks  is  tremendous,  and  only  equalled 
by  the  height  to  which  they  are  raised,  known  in  some  instances  to 
be  do  less  than  about  600  feet  against  the  precipitous  rocks  of 
Handa.  Shipwrecks,  however,  are  not  so  common  as  they  were, 
owing  to  a  lighthouse  having  been  erected  on  Cape  Wrath. 

Hydrography. — The  most  direct  approach  from  the  south  to 
this  parish  is  through  a  part  of  Assynt  to  Kylesku,  at  which  there 
is  a  ferry  between  Edderachillis  and  Assynt,  of  380  yards  broad. 
The  tide  of  this  narrow  inlet  is  extremely  rapid,  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  great  expanse  of  sea  on  both  sides ;  from  it  two  exten- 
sive lochs  branch  into  the  interior,  Loch  Glendhu  on  the  left,  and 
Loch  Glencul  on  the  right  hand,— the  former  upwards  of  three 
miles  long,  by  one  and  a-half  broad,  and  the  latter  nearly  five  long, 
by  one  broad, — both  of  great  depth,  and  no  less  celebrated  for  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  herrings  than  for  their  singular  wild. 
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feiding  of  bestiall,  and  delectable  for  hunting.  They  ate  full  of 
reid-deir  and  roes,  woulffs,  foxes,  wyld  catts,  brocks  skuyrells, 
whittrets,  weasels,  otters,  martrixes,  hares,  and  fumarts.  In  these 
Torrests,  and  in  all  this  province,  ther  is  great  store  of  partridges, 
pluivers,  capercalegs,  blac^waks,  murefowls,  heth-hens,  swanes, 
bewters,  turtle-doves,  herons,  dowes,  steares  or  stirlings,  lair-igigh 
or  knag,  (which  is  a  foull  lyke  unto  a  paroket  or  parret,  which 
maks  place  for  her  nest  with  her  beck  in  the  oak  trie),  duke,  draig, 
widgeon,  teale,  wild-gouse,  ringouse,  routs,  whaips,  shot-whaips, 
woodcock,  larkes,  sparrows,  snyps,  blackburds  or  osills,  raeiveis, 
thrushes,  and  all  other  kinds  of  wild-foule  and  birds,  which  are  to 
be  had  in  any  pairt  of  this  kingdome."  From  the  above  list,  only 
the  wolf  and  capercailzies  need  to  be  excluded,  in  order  to  make 
it  nearly  applicable  to  the  present  time. 

Birds. — These  are,  three  species  of  the  eagle,  the  royal,  black 
mountain,  and  osprey  or  fish-eagle, — hawks,  (various  kinds,) — 
owls,  cuckoos,  black-cocks,  ptarmigans,  moorfowls,  partridges, 
golden  and  gray  plovers,  woodcocks,  snipes,  starlings,  sparrows, 
thrushes,  wagtails,  swallows,  kingfishers,  rock,  and  wood,  and 
sea  pigeons,  mavis,  and  landrails.  Swans,  wild-geese,  ducks,  (dif- 
ferent kinds,)  the  great  northern  divers,  scarts,  solan-geese,  cranes, 
gulls,  and  many  other  sea-fowls  and  birds  of  passage,  frequent 
Handa  in  the  summer  months. 

Fishes. — These  are,  salmon,  trout,  char,  herring,  ling,  cod,  scate, 
turbot,  flounder,  haddock,  halibut,  mackerel,  tusk,  lythe,  coalfish, 
dogfish,  whiting,  eel,  silver-eyed  fish,  sunfish,  and  gurnards.  In  a 
country  where  the  coast  swarms  with  fish,  some  may  have  escaped 
notice,  and  others,  perhaps,  have  not  been  discovered ;  for,  so  lately 
as  December  1888,  the  writer  transmitted  to  the  Edinburgh  College 
Museum,  two  very  rare  specimens  recently  found  at  Scourie.  Pro- 
fessor Jameson  gave  them  a  place  in  the  Museum,  being  presented 
*  by  the  lamented  Duchess- Countess  of  Sutherland,  and  describes 
them  thus  :  "  Two  specimens  of  fishes ;  the  smaller  of  the  two  is 
very  rare,  and  is  new  to  the  Fauna  of  Scotland ;  it  is  the  Poor 
Cod  of  authors ;  the  other,  or  larger  specimen,  is  the  Trimaculated 
Wrasse.'9 

Cetacea. — The  cetaca  frequenting  the  coast  are,  the  whale  and 
the  porpoise :  and  the  seal  may  be  included.  A  very  remarkable 
specimen  as  to  size,  measuring  in  length  8  feet  2  inches,  was  shot 
by  Captain  Granville  Gower  Loch,  R.N.  in  1837,  in  the  sea  be- 
tween Assynt  and  Edderachillis. 
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Neither  the  whale  nor  the  sunfish  are  captured  on  this  coast ; 
the  former  seldom  in  any  part  of  Scotland.  The  latter  used  to 
be  taken  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  the  islands  of 
Harris  and  Barra,  through  the  dexterity  of  the  natives  harpoon- 
ing them  at  sea.  The  liver  alone  yields  oil  to  the  amount  of  360 
gallons  at  an  average. 

Crustacea  and  Shell-fish  are  to  be  had  in  great  varieties  and  of 
superior  quality,  consisting  of  lobsters,  crabs,  oysters,  mussels, 
cockles,  welks,  and  limpets,  also  pearls  in  the  rivers.  The  lob- 
sters are  brought  in  large  quantities  to  London,  and  allowed  to  be 
the  best  exposed  in  Billingsgate. 

Beasts  and  Birds  of  Prey  and  Vermin. — On  this  subject  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  wolves  were  at  one  time  numerous,  and,  to 
avoid  their  ravages  in  raising  bodies  from  the  graves,  the  popula- 
tion had  recourse  to  the  Island  of  Handa  as  their  place  of  inter- 
ment. This  is  the  tradition  of  the  country,  and  it  is  believed  to 
be  well  founded.  The  destructiveness  of  the  fox  amongst  the 
sheep  is  now  most  to  be  complained  of.  The  otter  amongst  the 
salmon,  and  the  common  rat  and  mouse,  could  all  be  well  dispen- 
sed with*  No  country  produces  finer  specimens  of  the  black 
mountain  eagle,  so  hostile  to  lambs;  ravens  and  crows  also  com* 
mit  depredations. 

Reptiles. — These  are,  the  adder  (Anguis  Eryx)9  lizard,  toad, 
and  frog.  The  first  is  injurious.  The  following  instance  is  worthy 
of  notice :  Some  years  ago,  Donald  Morrison,  tenant,  Ashare, 
was  stung ;  and  the  effects  gave  rise  to  apprehensions  of  imme- 
diate death.  When  in  the  greatest  agony,  the  captain  of  a  strange 
vessel  landed  on  the  coast,  who  prescribed  the  following  singular 
core  :  a  young  chicken  to  be  split  or  cut  up  alive,  and  instantly 
applied  to  the  stung  part.  After  the  same  treatment  had  been  re- 
peated by  cutting  up  alive  and  applying  nine  chickens  without  in- 
termission, the  patient  was  relieved ;  each  chicken  which  was  ap- 
plied indicating  by  its  swelling  that  it  had  absorbed  poison.  The 
individual  who  underwent  this  treatment  recovered,  is  still  alive, 
and  enjoys  perfect  health. 

Botany. — The  field  for  the  botanist  is  rather  limited.  Profes- 
sor Graham  remarks,  that  the  Luzula  arcuata  has  been  found  only 
in  three  stations  in  Britain,  the  summit  of  the  mountains  at  the 
source  of  the  Dee,  Benmore  in  Assynt,  and  Fionnbhein,  ranging 
into  this  parish. 
*  There  are  appearances  of  the  whole  country  having  been  at 
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some  period  covered  with  wood,  in  the  remains  of  trees,  principally 
fir,  which  are  found  in  the  mosses.  The  natural  wood  now  stand- 
ing is  limited  to  about  600  acres,  almost  birch,  along  the  banks  of 
Loch-Moir,  Loch-Stac,  and  at  Badna  bay.  Wood  has  not  been 
planted,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  portion  round  the  fac- 
tor's house  at  Scourie,  and  has  given  way  owing  to  its  proximity 
to  the  ocean.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  all  kinds  indigenous 
to  the  British  Isles  would  grow  in  the  interior,  if  they  were  on  a 
large  scale,  and  properly  attended  to.  Apple,  also  pear  trees, 
and  small  fruit  bushes,  as  also  culinary  vegetables,  thrive  well  in 
the  garden  at  Scourie. 

II. — Civil  History. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Edderachillis  as  a  parish,  earlier  than 
1726,  the  date  of  its  erection, — except  that,  before  that  time,  it 
formed  part  of  the  parish  of  Durness,  and  was  disjoined  on  an  ap- 
plication to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  heritor,  Lord  Reay,  and 
Mr  John  Mackay,  minister  of  Durness,  and  endowed  by  a  fund 
arising  from  the  teinds,  and  a  general  subscription  over  Scotland. 
The  district*  however,  occupies  rather  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
annals  of  the  Mackay's  country.  A  branch  of  the  Mackays,  at  so 
early  a  period  as  1550,  took  possession  of  the  territory  of  Eddera- 
chillis by  displacing  the  Macleods,  and  planted  themselves  at 
Scourie,  under  the  title  of  "  Mackays  of  Scourie."  The  unjusti- 
fiable means  to  which  they  had  recourse  to  procure  this  settle* 
jnent,  is  defined  in  the  last  Statistical  Account  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Falconer.     A  repetition  of  it  here  is  unnecessary. 

Amongst  the  descendants  of  the  Mackays  of  Scourie,  were  men 
eminent  for  piety  and  chivalry.  The  history  of  one  of  them  in 
particular  claims  attention,  whose  character  merits  admiration 
for  its  many  virtues.  This  was  Lieutenant- General  Hugh  Mac- 
kay of  Scourie,  the  famous  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  time  of 
King  William  and  Mary.  He  was  born  in  1640 ;  the  account  of 
his  life,  published  by  his  descendant,  Mr  John  Mackay  of  Rock- 
field,  is  well  worthy  of  a  perusal.  He  fought  against  Dundee  at 
the  battle  of  Killicrankie  ;  and  although  the  fortunes  of  that  day 
proved  adverse,  he  showed  great  military  skill  in  his  retreat,  and 
fully  regained  any  character  it  might  have  been  supposed  he  had 
lost,  by  his  great  success  in  Ireland,  particularly  at  the  battle  of 
the  Shannon,  where  he  displayed  much  military  skill  and  bravery. 
Many  other  great  exploits  could  be  mentioned.  He  was  to  have 
been  rewarded  by  a  peerage,  under  the  title  of  "  Earl  of  Scourie ;" 
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but  this  was  prevented  by  the  alleged  intrigue  of  his  rival,  Mao 
kenzie  of  Coigach  or  Cromarty.  This  great  man's  career  termi- 
nated in  1692;  he  fell  shortly  after  the  siege  of  Namur,  where  he 
commanded  the  British  division  of  the  grand  army. 

Parochial  Register. — There  are  no  traces  of  a  parochial  record 
having  been  kept  prior  to  1819.  From  that  period,  births  and 
marriages  have  been  carefully  recorded. 

Antiquities. — Little  can  be  stated  on  this  head.  At  Kylestrome 
there  are  the  remains  of  a  Danish  fort  tolerably  entire :  and  at 
Scourie  there  are  still  visible  the  remains  of  a  similar  building,  as 
well  as  of  tumuli.  At  Badnabay,  also,  there  is  the  appearance  of 
a  Dniidical  circle  of  stones. 

Land-owners. — The  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  sole  proprietor  of 
the  parish, — into  whose  possession,  with  the  rest  of  the  Reay  coun- 
try, it  came  in  1629:  it  was  then  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  with- 
out a  foot  of  road  orother  improvements,— the  most  commendable 
thing  about  it  being  the  excellent  deportment  of  its  natives  as  to 
religion,  and  in  respect  of  moral  and  social  order. 

Boads9  Sfc. — The  aspect  of  the  country  has  been  sinee  changed 
by  the  construction  of  roads,  erection  of  inns,  and  farm-houses. 
Tliese  improvements  extended  over  the  whole  county  of  Sutherland. 
In  the  aggregate,  no  less  than  480  miles  of  roads  have  been  made, 
greatly  by  the  means,  and  wholly  through  the  instrumentality,  of 
Us  Grace.  The  portion  of  these  roads  confined  to  this  parish  is 
82  miles  in  extent;  and  three  inns  have  been  erected  in  it  solely. 
at  the  Duke's  expense. 

Means  of  Communication. — It  appears  from  the  former  Statisti- 
cal Account,  that  there  was  no  regular  post  communication  with 
the  south, — a  circumstance  which  caused  great  complaint  in  these 
days  ;  and  the  only  way  of  receiving  letters  was  by  a  few  of  the  pa- 
rishioners contributing  to  send  a  runner  once  a-fortnight  to  Tongue, 
to  winch  place  there  was  a  communication  from  the  south  round 
by  Caithness, — the  difference  between  the  direct  line  and  this  route 
being  at  least  150  miles.  Instead  of  this,  there  is  now  a  post* 
office  at  Scourie,  having  intercourse,  by  means  of  a  mail-gig  twice 
a- week,  with  Golspie,  where  there  is  a  daily  post  to  till  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  internal  communication  was  equally  defective, 
— the  intercourse  being  carried  on  by  boating,  and  on  unshod 
ponies,  which  scrambled  over  the  precipices  with  wonderful  safety 
and  agility.  Few  accidents  arose  from  either.  The  last  was  the 
case  of  Captain  William  Scobie  of  Ardvar,  who  was  drowned  in 
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the  sound  of  Handa,  exceedingly  lamented  on  account  of  bis  many 
excellent  qualities. 

Buildings. — In  a  country  like  this,  almost  entirely  pastoral, 
many  extensive  buildings  are  not  required.  It  is  a  marked  fea- 
ture in  its  character,  since  the  succession  of  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, that  new  farm-houses  and  inns  have  displaced  the  old, — in- 
troducing a  new  era  in  this  district,  and  illustrating  the  liberality 
and  ability  of  the  new  landlord. 

HI. — Population. 
:    The  population  in  1792,  according  to  the  last  Statistical  Ac- 
count, wa^M34;  and  the  last  census  makes  it  \%%fy  giving  the 
striking  increase  of  941,  notwithstanding  that  many  families  emi- 
grated.    -  ■  • 

.  Character  of  the  People,  Sfc. — The  population  is  domiciled  along 
the  coast  in  townships  or  hamlets,  each  family  possessing  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  land.  Their  houses  are  of  a  better  description  than 
the  ordinary  run  of  Highland  houses,  and  amongst  them  are  a  few 
slated  cottages.  The  people  are  moral,  hospitable,  and  very  mind* 
ful  of  their  poor.  They  are  particularly  honest ;  and  hajrdly  ever 
a  case  of  theft  occurs,  even  when  the  wants  of  the  population  are 
great.  For  example;  a  ship  laden  with  corn  was  stranded  at 
Loch  Laxford  in  183d;  and  though  the  vessel  and  cargo,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  shipwreck,  was  laid  open  to  pillage,—  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  people  be  it  told,  nothing  was  stolen ;  a  self-denial 
scarcely  to  be  met  with  anywhere,  under  similar  circumstances. 
Gaelic  is  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  generally  spoken  : '  the  great- 
er number  of  the'  young  speak  English  also ;  md.  the  few  aouth 
country  shepherds  amongst  them  speak  English  only. 

Illegitimate  births  seldom  occur, — there  having  been  only  four 
within  the  last  .three  years. 

.  The  names  most;  prevalent,  are  Morrison,  Maokay,  M&feed, 
and  Mackenzie.  The  men  are  athletic;  and  such  of  them  as 
were  in  the  array  made  first-rate  soldiers.  Their  features  are 
marked,  and,  although  not  particularly  well  favoured,  indicate  a 
bold  and  resolute  character.  The  women  are  comely.  The  co- 
lour of  the  hair  is  generally  light,  and  the  complexion  rather  fair. 

In  the  article  of  dress,  they  are  not  extravagant.  On  Sundays 
and  holidays,  they  are  neatly  and  cleanly  attired.  The  elderly 
people  dress  in  cloth  of  their  own  manufacture.  Such  as  repair  to 
the  south  and  Caithness  herring-fishing,  adopt,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  lowland  dress  and  habits. 
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IV.-t-Industry. 

Agriculture  and  Fishing. — The  productive  employments  of  the 
people  consist  in  tilling  the  ground  and  fishing,  with  the  various 
operations  attendant  on  both.  In  a  country  where  there  is  not  an 
immediate  market  for  the  sale  of  fish,  and  for  affording  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  the  combination  of  these  employments  is  found  to 
answer  well.  The  operation  of  laying  down  the  crop  commences 
about  the  middle  of  March,  and  finishes  in  May.  Harvest  begins 
in  August,  and  ends  in  October.  The  crops  raised  are,  potatoes, 
bear  or  bigg,  and  oats.  In  the  absence  of  the  plough,  the  imple- 
ment used  in  laying  down  the  crop  is  the  common  garden  spade  and 
Cas-chrom.  A  description  of  the  latter  having  been  so  repeated- 
ly given  in  other  accounts  of  Highland  parishes,  it  need  not  be 
presented  here.  Since  the  construction  of  the  roads,  many  of  the 
tenants  have  carts,  which  are  in  all  about  forty:  these  were  un- 
known before  the  Duke  acquired  the  estate. 

Soon  after  the  sowing  is  completed,  the  most  enterprising  com- 
mence the  early  herring  fishing;  and  such  as  have  large  boats,  in  the 
latter  end  of  July,  on  the  Caithness  coast,  whence  they  return  in  the 
beginning  of  September.  Their  occupation  in  winter  is  promiscuous, 
—thrashing  corn,  attending  to  their  cattle,  making,  repairing,  and 
trimming  herring  nets  for  the  ensuing  season — the  females  spin- 
ning and  knitting.  The  rate  charged  for  spinning  hemp  is  6d« 
per  pound,  but  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Assynt,  3d. ;  and 
it  not  unusually  happens  that  a  reckoning  is-  kept  amongst  the 
members  of  the  family,  between  sisters  and  brothers,  of  the  quan- 
tity spun  for  herring  nets,  and  closed  by  payment.  This  exact- 
ness cannot  be  too  highly  extolled,  as  it  inculcates  economy  and 
value  for  money,  so  very  desirable  to  be  observed  by  all  classes  in 
the  Highlands.  Lobster-fishing  is  also  carried  on  by  a  London 
company,  who  employ  a  number  of  the  natives  in  procuring  the 
lobsters,  which  they  carry  off  alive  in  well-smacks  to  the  Thames. 
This  fishing  commences  in  April,  and  ends  in  October. 

The  last  to  be  noticed  is  the  salmon-fishery,  commencing  in 
March  and  closing  in  August. 

Kelp. — The  manufacturing  of  kelp  in  former  years  gave  employ- 
ment to  a  number  of  the  people.  Advancement  in  the  science  of 
chemistry  disclosed  substitutes  for  kelp,  which  have  entirely  thrown 
it  out  of  the  market, — a  result  not  to  be  regretted,  as  the  sea 
weed  from  which  it  was  made  is  the  manure  that  Nature  has  set 
apart  for  the  land.     Although,  kelp  yielded  a  certain  revenue  to 
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a  landlord,  its  manufacture  retarded  agricultural  improvements, 
and  thereby  curtailed  the  quantity  of  produce  which  the  land  would 
otherwise  yield  for  the  maintenance  and  comfort  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Produce. — In  order  to  bring  all  under  one  view,  a  table  is  here 
presented,  showing  the  number  of  men  employed,  the  amount  of 
stock  and  capital  invested,  and  annual  returns ;  with  a  comparison 
betwixt  the  particulars  of  this  and  the  last  Statistical  report  of  the 
parish. 

Live^Stock. — The  breed  of  sheep  on  the  large  farms  is  a  pure 
Cheviot,  to  which  great  attention  is  paid.  The  sheep  in  the 
hands  of  small  tenants  is  a  cross  between  the  native  breed  of 
small  black-faced  sheep  and  the  Cheviot,  and  of  late  years  has 
been  much  improved.  The  breed  of  black-cattle,  comparatively 
speaking,  is  not  very  good,  and  much  might  be  done  towards  its 
improvement. 

Before  the  hills  were  taken  up  for  sheep  stocks,  the  country 
was  deservedly  famed  for  the  breed  of  Highland  ponies  or  garron$% 
extremely  hardy,  and  some  of  them  living  to  the  age  of  thirty.  The 
present  Orkney  breed  is  in  a  great  degree  descended  from  them, 
having  at  one  time  been  sold  hence  in  considerable  droves. 
.  Manufactories. — No  establishment  of  this  kind  exists,  and  there 
is  rather  a  scarcity  of  artisans  and  mechanics. 

Rent  of  Land. — The  average  rent  of  arable  land  per  acre  can- 
not be  exactly  specified,  as  each  lot.  or  portion  has  a  share  of 
pasture  land  attached  to  it,  held  in  common  by  the  tenants  of  the 
respective  townships.  The  following  may  convey  an  idea  of  the  * 
extent  and  nature  of  these  holdings.  The  rents  payable  by  each 
small  tenant  are  from  L.  2  to  L.  5.  To  illustrate,  we  will  advert 
to  a  L.  3  rent,  which  is  a  very  common  one.  In  a  favourable  sea- 
son, the  crop  produced,  together  with  milk  and  fish,  supports  a 
family  of  four  for  eight  months.  Three  small  Highland  cows, 
eight  sheep,  and  one  horse,  form  the  stocking. 

These  holdings,  with  their  supply  of  fuel,  however  limited  they 
may  appear, — in  a  country  where  fish  is  abundant,  enable  the  fru- 
gal occupants  to  live  moderately  well. 

Wages. — The  wages  of  carpenters,  smiths,  masons,  and  tailors 
are  about  2s.  6d.  per  day.  Farm-servants,  besides  board,  receive 
L.  7  yearly ;  maids,  L.  8,  10s.  Mr  Falconer  states  the  wages  in 
1792  to  have  been,  for  a  farm-servant,  L.2,  and  for  a  maid-ser- 
vant, 17s.  8d.  yearly — besides  perquisites. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  cod  and  ling  fisheries  are  not  more 
prosecuted  ;  the  natives  are  excellent  herring  fishers,  but  too  lax 
as  to  the  other :  indeed,  as  yet,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done, 
in  applying  skill  or  capital  towards  the  advancement  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  industry. 

The  island  of  Handa  is  tenanted  by  twelve  families.  Besides 
fishing,  they  have  recourse  to  other  employment  of  a  very  ha- 
zardous character,  by  resorting  to  the  daring  enterprise  of  going  a- 
fowling  among  the  precipitous  rocks  round  the  island,  from  whence 
they  bring,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  lives,  a  vast  quantity  of 
sea  fowls  and  eggs,  to  be  used  by  them  for  food,  and  the  feathers 
to  be  disposed  of  to  their  mainland  neighbours.  In  this  perilous 
avocation,  some  have  fallen  over  the  rocks,  aud  been  instantly  kill- 
ed. It  is  curious  enough,  that  they  have  established  nothing  less 
than  Royalty  amongst  them,  in  the  person  of  the  eldest  widow  on 
the  island,  who  is  desigqed  Queen ;  and  her  prerogative  is  recog- 
nized not  only  by  the  islanders,  but  by  visitors  from  the  mainland. 
V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  whole  population  is  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  there  are  no  Dissenting  or  Seceding  families  in 
the  parish.  There  are  two  churches ;  one  at  Badcall,  and  another  at 
Keanlochbervie,  both  commodious,  and  in  excellent  repair. 

The  stipend  is  the  minimum,  L.  150,  whereof  L.103,  6s.  8d  is 
paid  by  the  Exchequer,  and  the  balance,  L.46,  Ids.  4d.,  by  the  he- 
ritor. The  extent  of  the  glebe  is  about  320  acres,  and  its  yearly 
value  L.30,  or  thereby.  The  manses  and  offices  at  Badcall  and 
Keanlochbervie  respectively  are  recent  erections,  the  former  built 
by  the  heritor  in  1835,  and  the  latter  by  Government  in  1828. 

Education. — The  schools  are  the  parochial  school  at  Scourie, 
and  a  school  at  Ashare,  from  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christ- 
ian Knowledge.  There  is  no  regular  Sabbath  school  kept  The 
attendance  at  both  schools  is  considerable.  It  is  believed  that  a 
parochial  school  in  connection  with  Keanlochbervie  church  will  be 
soon  established.  In  some  of  the  remote  hamlets,  there  is  private 
tuition  in  winter.  The  yearly  amount  of  the  parochial  schoolmas- 
ter's  salary  is  L.  35,  17s.  9d. :  the  school  fees  and  other  emolu- 
ments are  trifling.  A  reading  club  has  been  recently  established 
at  Scourie. 

Savings  Bank. — There  is  one  Savings  bank  at  Scourie.  The 
whole  amount  invested  is  L.  443,  9s.  6<L,  and  the  operations  are 
very  limited. 
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Poor  and  Parochial  Funds. — The  average  number  of  persons 
receiving  parochial  aid  is  about  40,  and  the  allotment  to  each 
yearly  is  from  3&  to  15s.  The  average  amount  of  annual  contri- 
butions for  the  poor  is  about  L.20,  whereof  there  is  from  church 
collections  L.  14,  and  from  the  heritor  L.6.  No  legal  assessment 
has  been  imposed. 

Fuel — This  article,  so  very  necessary  for  the  existence  and 
comfort  of  man,  nature  has  provided  in  great  abundance*  Tracts 
of  moss  are  open  to  all,  and  at  no  other  expense  than  that  of  cut- 
ling  the  turf,  and  drying  it  by  exposure  to.  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

August  1840. 


PARISH  OF  KILDONAN.  * 

PRESBYTERY  OF  DORNOCH,  SYNOD  OF  SUTHERLAND  AND 
CAITHNESS. 

THE  REV.  JAMES  CAMPBELL,  MINISTER. 


I.— Topography  and  Natural  History. 
Nams9  fyc. — The  name  Kildonan  was  spelt  Keldurunach,  in  a 
charter  by  Gilbert  Murray,  who  was  Bishop  of  Caithness  between 
the  years  1222  and  1245 ;  and  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
written  Kildonnand.  This  name  was  originally  confined  to,  as  it 
still  is  the  distinctive  name  of,  the  township  where  the  church  and 
manse  were,  at  a  very  remote  period,  erected,  and  where  they  still 
stand;  and  upon  the  division  of  the  country  into  parishes,  the 
name  of  the  ancient  church  was  used  as  that  of  the  extensive  tract 
of  the  county  of  Sutherland,  now  forming  the  parish  of  Kildonan. 
Many  of  the  early  monks  and  other  ecclesiastics,  who  were  scatter- 
ed throughout  Scotland  after  Dioclesian's  persecution,  appear  to 
have  penetrated  into  Sutherland,  and  hence,  those  places  in  which 
their  cells,  and  residences  were  fixed,  have  been  distinguished  by 
the  prefix  of  KU  from  Cella$f  a  cell  or  chapel,  which  is  found  in 

*  Drawn  up  by  George  Sutherland  Taylor,  Esq.  Golspie. 

t  Almost  ail  the  words  now  used  in  the  Gaelic  language  connected  with  religious 
cttablisomeots,  have  been  borrowed  from  the  old  monkish  Latin  used  by  the  first 
Christian  missionaries  in  the  Highlands,  to  denote  new  offices  and  terms  not  previous- 
k  known.  Thus  the  Gaelic  of  church  is  EaglaU,  from  the  Latin  EccUtia  ;  the 
GattiVof  Bishop  is  Butbulg,  from  BpUcopm ;  the  Gaelic  of  abbot  is  Abb,  from 
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many  of  the  names  of  places  in  Sutherland,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Scotland.  Thus  Kildonan  is  derived  from  KU*  a  cell,  and 
Durun  or  Donan,  the  proper  name  of  its  original  inhabitant,  whose 
feemory  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  with  great  veneration, 
and  who  is  distinguished  as  Saint  Donan.  The  leading  valley, 
and  most  important  part  of  the  parish,  is,  however,  as  frequently 
called  Strath  Helmsdale,  (disregarding  the  tautology  of  Strath  and 
Dale,)  as  it  is  called  the  Strath  of  Kildonan ;  but  in  Gaelic  it  is 
alone  known  by  the  name  of  Strut  High,  while  the  river  is  called 
Aven-Iliffh9—*n&  the  village  of  Helmsdale,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  Bun-High, — the  root  or  lower  end  of  the  High.  All  this 
strengthens  the  belief  that  the  river  Helmsdale  is  the  "  Ilius  flu- 
men"  or  river  Hie  of  Ptolemy,  who  places  that  river  on  the  present 
east  coast  of  Sutherland,  and  close  to  "  Verubium  promontorium" 
which  is  unquestionably  the  Ord  of  Caithness.  The  name  Hie  is 
therefore  older  than  that  of  Helmsdale,  which  must  have  been  in- 
troduced, long  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Agricola,  by  the  north- 
men,  whose  inroads  and  adventures  on  the  coasts  of  Sutherland 
and  Caithness,  during  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries, 
are  so  often  narrated  in  the  northern  Sagas,  and  historically  ar- 
ranged by  Torfaeus.  Kildonan,  again,  is  believed  to  have  origi- 
nated after  the  settlement  of  Christian  missionaries  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  is,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  of  more  recent  origin 
than  the  name  Helmsdale. 

Extent,  Boundaries,  and  Topographical  Appearances. — This  pa- 
rish is  altogether  inland.  It  may  be  said  to  be  divided  by  a  great 
leading  strath,  into  which  other  less  important  straths  or  mountain 
passes  open ;  and,  accordingly,  the  former  account  of  the  parish 
states,  that  "  it  resembles  the  form  of  a  tree,  stretching  out  at  the 
top  or  height  of  the  parish  into  branches.19  This  is  so  far  appli- 
cable, that  the  great  and  leading  strath  of  Kildonan  or  Helmsdale, 
below  the  church,  being  in  the  centre  of  the  narrowest  and  lowest 
corner  of  the  parish,  may  be  compared  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
and  the  smaller  straths  or  glens,  called  Tilny,  Free,  and  Achnahow, 
opening  into  it  at  obtuse  angles  on  the  west  side,  and  those  of  Suis- 
gill  and  Kinbrace  on  the  east  side,  may  not  inaptly  be  considered 
as  the  side-branches.  Kildonan  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  part  of 
the  county  of  Caithness,  having  the  picturesque  and  towering 

Abbat ;  the  Gaelic  of  priest  is  Sagurt^  from  Stcerda  ;  and  the  Gaelic  of  a  chapel, 
the  primitive  resting  place  of  a  Christian  missionary,  was  CW,  pronounced  KU,  fix 
Celioy  a  chapel  or  cellar. 
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peaks  of  the  Morven  Hills,  not  far  distant  from  the  boundary  in 
that  direction.    The  north  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Loth,  run- 
ning from  the  top  of  the  ridge  terminating  in  the  Ord  of  Caithness, 
to  the  westward,  and  along  the  elevated  summits  of  Ben-vallich, 
and  the  high  range  of  hills  tp  Craigaboddieb,  intervenes  between 
Kfldonan  as  its  southern  line  of  march,  and  the  German  Ocean,  to 
which  the  nearest  point  of  the  parish  is  distant  about  two  miles.   On 
the  west,  the  line  of  mountain  tops  from  Craigaboddich,  along  the 
centre  of  the  high  table-land  at  the  head  of  Skinsdale,  to  the  great 
mountain  Ben-Ormin,  and  thence  to  Cromolt,  near  the  head  of 
Strathnaver,  separate  Kildonan  from  the  parishes  of  Clyne  and 
Farr;  and  on  the  north,  an  irregular  march  crossing  the  great 
Ballach  between  the  valleys  of  Strathnaver  and  Kildonan,  and 
thence  going  over  the  top  of  Ben  Griam-beg,  and  the  highest  part 
of  Knockfin,  to  the  county  of  Caithness,  divides  the  parish  from 
part  of  Farr,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  parish  of  Reay.     The 
extreme  length  of  the  parish,  either  from  Cromolt  or  the  Balloch 
Dear  Beo  Griam,  to  the  top  of  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  is  fully  24 
miles,  io  a  direct  line.     The  breadth  varies  considerably,  being 
towards  the  south  end  of  the  parish  from  5  to  10  miles,  and  to- 
wards the  north  end  from  12  to  17  miles,  in  straight  lines.     The 
northern  division  of  the  parish  is  all  elevated  ground,  and  exposed 
to  the  unbroken  sweep  of  every  blast  and  storm  tbat  rage  amidst 
the  highest  mountains  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness.     The  general 
aspect  of  this  part  of  the  parish  is  characterized  by  several  high 
and  massy  mountains;  some  elevated  table-land,  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, thickly  covered  with  heather  and  alpine  plants ;  and  several 
lakes,  of  which  four  are  of  a  large  size ;  but  their  shores  and  the 
country  immediately  surrounding  them  being  in  general  tame, 
the  expanse  of  their  waters  cannot  be  said  to  afford  those  enchant- 
ing and  remarkable  views  for  which  other  lakes  in  the  Highlands, 
encircled  by  a  wild  variety  of  precipitous  crags,  towering  pinnacles, 
ud  verdant  glades,  are  so  justly  celebrated.     The  southern  part 
of  the  parish  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  parallel  ranges  -  of 
mountains,  between  which  lies  the  very  beautiful  valley  of  Helms- 
dale or  Kildonan.     This  valley,  which  extends  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  parish,  varies  in  breadth  from  one  and-a-half 
to  three  miles,  between  the  bases  of  the  steep  sides  of  the  strath. 
The  river  Helmsdale,  a  large  and  very  handsome  stre&m,  which 
nay  be  classed  among  the  second  rate  rivers  of  Scotland,  occupies 
I   the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  rolls  down,  with  many  graceful 
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curves  in  its  course,  amidst  holms  and  haughs  of  the  brightest 
verdure,  and  occasionally  through  birch-covered  plats  that  partially 
conceal  some  of  the  bends  and  reaches  of  the  stream,  until  it  enters 
the  German  Ocean,  at  the  thriving  fishing  village  of  Helmsdale, 
which  is  situate  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Loth.  The  highest 
mountains  are  at  the  boundaries  of  the  adjoining  parishes,  and 
Ben  Griam-more,  one  of  these  mountains,  is  nearly  2000  feet  high. 
All  the  other  lofty  hills  are  deeply  indented  by  headlong  torrents, 
Which  often  transversely  cut  the  highest  ranges  of  the  hills  almost 
down  to  their  bases,  and  thus  form  many  wild  chasms,  and  great 
and  abrupt  inequalities  of  the  surface.  A  great  proportion,  how- 
ever, of  the  uplands  is  superior  and  safe  pasture  ground,  with  occa- 
sional large  tracts  of  moss ;  and  the  soil  of  the  haughs,  along  the 
lower  parts  of  the  river  Helmsdale,  is  formed  of  deposits  of  mossy 
earth,  mixed  with  particles  of  decomposed  conglomerate  rock  and 
sand. 

Meteorology. — Notwithstanding  the  inland  situation  and  moun- 
tainous character  of  this  parish,  the  climate  in  the  valley  of  Kil- 
donan  does  not  vary  much  from  that  of  the  coast-lying  parishes  of 
Sutherland ;  but  the  extremes  of  ctfld  and  heat  are  perhaps  greater 
than  along  the  sea  coast.  In  winter,  the  high  parts  of  Kildonan 
are  often  visited  with  snow,  when  rain  alone  falls  in  the  less  inland 
districts ;  and  when  there  is  a  general  and  great  fall  of  snow,  it  is 
heavier,  and  lies  longer  in  the  interior  than  on  the  coast.  The 
winter  storms  are  also  of  greater  violence  on  the  exposed  high 
grounds,  and  are  there  generally  most  tempestuous  and  severe. 
Frost  appears  early  in  autumn,  even  in  the  sheltered  strath,  and 
frequently,  at  that  period  of  the  year,  the  dawn  of  day,  which  is 
accompanied  by,  and  discloses  a  slight  hoar  frost,  formed  during 
the  night-time,  is  followed  by  a  brilliant  meridian  sun,  which  is  op- 
pressive by  its  heat  The  east  wind  is  the  coldest,  and  with  it 
the  heaviest  falls  of  rain  occur.  Of  late  years,  the  aurora  borealis, 
or  "  the  merry  dancers,"  as  the  meteor  is  called  here,  has  been 
unusually  frequent,  chiefly  from  the  month  of  July  to  January. 
It  is  often  seen  moving  in  upright  luminous  lines  from  west  to 
east,  which,  when  they  attain  their  greatest  brilliancy,  suddenly 
become  dim,  and,  as  if  formed  of  revolving  columns,  with  alter- 
nate bright  and  dark  sides,  these  shining  lines  again  suddenly  ap- 
pear with  fln  irregular  glimmer,  which  increases  in  silvery  bright* 
ness,  until  it  becomes  a  light  of  great  splendour.  This  alternate 
fading  and  reappearing  of  these  coruscations  continues  until  what 
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appear  to  be  tlie  revolving  columns,  disappear  in  the  eastern  ho- 
rizon, under  the  earth's  shade. 

This  parish  is  particularly  healthy,  and  there  are  no  distem- 
pers which  can  be  said  to  be  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants* 
Rheumatic  pains  sometimes  affect  aged  people ;  but  these  pro- 
bably arise  from  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  and  from 
inattention  to  the  due  regulation  of  their  clothing  in  the  win- 
ter season.  Fevers  have  been  of  late  years  unknown ;  and  in 
1892,  when  malignant  cholera  raged  at  Helmsdale,  at  the  foot 
of  the  strath,  and  within  nine  miles  of  the  church  of  Kildonan, 
no  case  of  that  mysterious  and  fatal  disease  occurred  in  the  pa- 
rish. Consumption,  ague,  and  cutaneous  eruptions  are  all  un- 
known. Apothecaries'  drugs  are  almost  never  called  for;  and  the 
inhabitants  generally,  having  a  sufficiency  of  substantial  food,  com- 
fortable dwelling-houses,  and  being  of  temperate  and  active  habits, 
enjoy  uninterrupted  health,  and  a  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  gives 
promise  of  long  life. 

Hydrography. — The  river  Helmsdale  or  Hie  is  the  leading 
stream  in  the  parish,  through  which  it  runs  a  course  of  upwards  of 
twenty  miles.  It  receives  its  waters  from  some  lakes  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  parish,  and  from  many  mountain-streams  and  torrents 
which  swell  its  stream  in  all  parts  of  its  course.  After  leaving 
this  parish,  the  river  has  a  run  of  more  than  two  miles  in  the  pa* 
rish  of  Loth,  until  it  enters  the  sea  at  Helmsdale,  where  its  mouth 
forms  the  harbour  of  that  village.  The  upper  district  of  Kildonan 
i* remarkable  for  the  number  and  size  of  its  lakes.  Loch-na»cuen 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  them,  and  is  ornamented  with  two  or  three 
small  islands,  and  several  winding  bays.  It  has  char  and  other 
varieties  of  trout,  but  is  considered  rather  an  indifferent  angling 
lake.  Loch-leam-na-clavan  lies  between  the  two  mountains,  Ben 
Griam-more  and  Ben  Griam-beg,  and  has  trout  of  different  va- 
rieties, of  the  largest  size  of  any  lake  in  the  district  There  are 
also  a  great  many  char  in  its  waters,  but  they  are  of  a  small  size. 
This  is  an  excellent  angling  lake,  particularly  with  a  south  wind. 
loch  Badanloch  and  Lochinruar  are  also  large  lakes,  and  abound 
w  trout  and  char.  Loch-ari-cliny>  Loch-ascaig,  Lochan-ffanuh, 
Loch-altan-fearn,  Loch-cor-na-maugh,  Loch-na-moin,  Loch-na- 
cfar,  Loch  Truderscaig,  Loch  Guittie,  and  Loch  Leiven,  are  all 
likewise  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  parish,  and  all  abound  with 
trout,  and  many  of  them  with  char ;  but  it  is  somewhat  remarka- 
ble that  pike  have  never  been  found  in  any  of  these  lakes,  nor,  in- 
deed, in  any  of  the  numerous  waters  in  the  county  of  Sutherland. 
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Mineral  springs  rise  in  many  parts  of  the  parish  ;  but  it  is  believ- 
ed that  they  are  all  chalybeate.  There  is  one  of  superior  quality 
at  Achnamoin ;  another  near  the  manse ;  one  at  Caen ;  and  one 
at  the  foot  of  Ben  Uary. 

Geology. — The  geology  of  this  extensive  parish  has  not  been 
minutely  examined  or  described.  The  mountain  ranges  are,  it  is 
believed,  all  primitive  rocks,  among  which  gneiss  and  mica- 
slate  predominate)  while  rocks  of  syenite,  porphyry,  and  large- 
granular  granite,  occur  in  many  parts.  Several  years  ago,  a 
rounded  piece  of  native  gold,  weighing  rather  more  than  half  an 
ounce,  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Burn  of  Kildonan,  a  rapid 
mountain  stream ;  but  although  this  discovery  induced  many  other 
searches  to  be  made  among  the  loose  gravel  and  pebbles  in  the 
bed  of  that  and  other  adjoining  streams,  no  additional  particle  of 
the  precious  metal  has  been  found. 

Zoology.— The  most  elegant  of  all  our  native  wild  animals,  the 
red- deer  (Cervus  Elaphus,)  "  destined  to  embellish  the  forest,  and 
enliven  the  solitudes  of  nature,"  still  ranges  in  many  parts  of  this 
parish,  which  anciently  formed  part  of  the  great  deer  forest  of 
Dirrk  Chatt.  This  admired  animal  is  now  scarce  in  most  parts 
of  the  Highlands;  but  amidst  the  solitary  recesses  of  the  great 
mountains,  along  the  boundary  lines  of  this  parish,  the  red-deer,  in 
considerable  herds,  still  find  protection,  and  during  the  storms  of 
winter,  they  traverse  the  lower  parts  of  the  parish,  in  search  of 
food  and  shelter.  Deer  stalking  has,  of  late  years,  been  revived 
with  great  ardour  in  this  district,  and  in  the  few  other  remote  parts 
of  the  Highlands  where  the  stag  is  now  to  be  met  with  ;  and  the 
red-deer  of  Sutherland  are  the  stateliest  and  fattest  of  their  kind.* 
Since  the  extirpation  of  the  wolf  from  this  neighbourhood,  which 
only  occurred  about  150  years  ago,  the  fox  has  been  the  most  ob- 
noxious wild  animal  in  the  parish.  His  wiles,  however,  have  been 
of  little  avail  to  him  since  the  introduction  of  sheep-farming ;  for 
the  united  hostility  of  fox-hunters  and  shepherds  has  almost  clear- 
ed the  whole  parish  of  foxes.  The  wild  cat  is  occasionally  met 
with,  and  is  a  particularly  fierce  and  desperate  animal ;  so  much 
so  that  it  has  been  known  to  spring  at  an  unarmed  assailant,  who 
could  not  instantly  kill  it,  when  excluded  from  other  means  of 
escape.     The  otter  also  frequents  the  numerous  waters  in  the 

*  "  From  the  accounts  that  have  been  sent  me  from  the  various  forests  in  Scot, 
land,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  average  weight  of  the  best  deer  in  Sutherland 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  other  forest!.  It  reaches  about  fifteen  stone  Dutch,  sinking 
the  offal;  and  stags  are  occasionally  killed  of  seventeen  stone;  and  in  the  forest  of 
Ben  Hope,  of  a  somewhat  larger  sUe.*     Scrope's  Art  of  Deer  Sulking,  page  10. 
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parish)  but  he  is  by  do  means  a  stationary  animal,  and  wanders 
over  wide  tracts  of  country,  from  one  stream  to  another.  The 
polecat,  the  weasel,  the  mountain  hare,  and  the  mole  are  like- 
wise met  with.  Sheep  of  the  Cheviot  kind,  which  equal  in 
the  quality  and  weight  of  the  fleece,  and  the  value  of  the 
carcass,  the  Cheviot  stocks  from  which  they  were  originally  ob- 
tained, occupy  the  whole  pasture  grounds  of  the  parish ;  and  the 
shepherd's  dog  must  not  be  omitted,  for  without  this  faithful  and 
tractable  animal,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  sheep-farming  in 
the  successful  manner  now  done*  The  first  of  these  dogs  were 
obtained  from  the  borders;  but  there  is  now  a  cross  between  them 
and  the  country  colley  dog,  which  is  more  valuable  than  the  pure 
breed,  and  excels  the  southern  dog  in  sagacity  and  hardiness. 
Birds  of  prey  are  numerous.  The  common  eagle  (Falco  albicil- 
la)9  the  raven  (Corvus  coraz)9  the  hooded-crow  (Corvus  comix) , 
and  some  species  of  the  hawk  abound.  The  hills  of  Kildonan 
have  ever  been  celebrated  as  among  the  best  grouse  ranges  in  the 
north.  The  strath  is  well  stocked  with  black-cock,  and  the  tops 
of  the  highest  mountains  with  ptarmigan.  The  river  Helmsdale 
has  a  valuable  salmon-fishery,  which  is  fished  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  landlord,  in  a  manner  the  best  calculated,  in  all  respects, 
to  protect  the  spawning  fish  and  the  smolts,  and  which  it  is  expect- 
ed will  elicit,  beyond  doubt,  the  success  of  the  liberal  system  had 
recourse  to,  over  the  former  close  and  severe  mode  of  fishing. 
The  lakes,  already  referred  to,  abound  in  trout  and  char;  and 
lamprey  eels  are  said  to  ascend  the  river  Helmsdale  about  the 
month  of  June.  The  fresh  water  muscle  (Mytilus  anatinus)  is 
also  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Helmsdale. 

Botany. — The  diversity  of  soil,  and  the  different  degrees  of  al- 
titude and  shelter  which  this  parish  affords,  cover  its  surface  with 
a  great  variety  of  plants ;  but  these  are  all,  with  few  exceptions, 
common  to  similar  localities  throughout  the  Highlands.  The 
haughs  and  low  parts  of  the  strath  are  verdant  with  succulent 
herbs  and  the  finer  varieties  of  grasses;  and  here  the  birch,  the 
mountain-ash,  the  hazel,  aspen,  and  white  willow,  ornament  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  some  of  the  sloping  sides  of  the  hills.  The 
mosses  have  their  peculiar  plants,  of  which  the  cotton  grass  (£rfo- 
phonan)  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  most  valuable.  The  exten- 
sive mountain  sides  are  chiefly  covered  with  heather  and  ling ;  and 
the  few  rare  plants  which  have  been  observed  are  among  the  Al- 
pine tribe  on  the  highest  hills,  of  which  Arbutus  alpina,  and  the 
cloudberry,  (Rubus  chumamorus,J  are  the  most  abundant.     A 
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great  part  of  the  parish  was  at  a  remote  period  covered  with  forests 
of  stately  pines,  which  have  all  perished  without  any  contemporary 
account  existing  of  the  cause  or  manner  of  their  destruction.  Con- 
sequently, conflicting  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  total  ab- 
sence of  the  native  fir  in  this  part  of  the  Highlands ;  but  the  ge- 
nerally received  belief  is,  that  the  old  trees  died  from  natural  decay 
when  at  maturity,  their  trunks  being  still  dug  out  of  the  bogs  in 
great  numbers ;  and  that  from  the  decomposition  of  their  leaves 
and  branches  originated  the  growth  of  moss,  which  has  now  com- 
pletely altered  the  surface  soil,  and  rendered  it  unfit  for  the  growth 
of  the  pine  tribe. 

II. — Civil  History. 

Some  of  the  events  and  localities  mentioned  in  the  northern 
Sagas  and  in  the  Orcades  of  Torfaeus  are  supposed,  from  an  at- 
tentive examination  of  the  narratives,  to  apply  to  this  parish. 
There  exists  ample  evidence,  that  after  the  final  departure  of  the 
northern  invaders,  the  whole  of  this  parish  was  part  of  the  ancient 
earldom  of  Sutherland ;  and  consequently,  the  annals  of  that  po- 
tent family  embrace  the  subsequent  historical  events  in  the  parish, 
several  of  which  are  described  in  Sir  Robert  Gordon's  History  of 
the  Earls  of  Sutherland.  The  charter-room  of  Dunrobin  Castle, 
— which  is  believed  to  have  the  most  complete  series  of  title-deeds 
and  other  invaluable  muniments,  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
present  time,  of  any  private  charter-chest  in  Scotland, — contains 
written  evidences,  the  most  authentic,  of  the  general  correctness 
of  that  remarkable  local  history,  in  regard  to  the  state  of  pos- 
session of  the  lands  in  the  parish  at  different  periods,  and  similar 
facts.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  chiefs  and  a  great  body  of  the 
clan  Gun  settled  in  this  parish,  which,  since  then,  until  a  late  pe- 
riod, has  been  their  chief  place  of  residence ;  and,  as  no  connected 
account  of  them  has  ever  been  written,  the  following  original  no- 
tice of  the  clan  Gun,  prepared  with  great  care  from  the  only  au- 
thentic sources  relating  to  them  that  now  exist,  is  here  given  in 
as  condensed  a  form  as  the  matter  would  admit  of, — in  order  to 
suit  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  parish  report 

The  Clan  Gun. — The  clan  Gun  have  at  all  times  been  consi- 
dered throughout  the  North  Highlands  as  descended  from  the 
Norwegian  Kings  of  Man ;  and  Lochlin,  the  Gaelic  name  for  an- 
cient Scandinavia,  or,  perhaps,  in  a  more  limited  acceptation,  for 
Denmark,  is  stHl  named  by  the  few  natives  of  the  Highlands  who 
now  recollect  the  traditions  of  their  fathers, — as  the  parent  coun- 
try of  the  Guns,  the  Macleods  and  the  Gillanders.    According 
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to  the  Chronicle  of  Man,  published  with  Camden's  Britannia  in 
1586,  Godred  or  Godfred,  sumamed  Cravan9  and  son  of  Harold 
the  Black,  of  the  royal  family  of  Norway,  was  the  first  King  of 
Man,  and  his  sovereignty  appears  to  have  extended  over  a  large 
portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Western  Isles.  His  reign  is  sup- 
posed* to  have  commenced  about  the  year  1077.  The  fifth  King 
of  Man,  from  Godfred  the  first  King,  and  descended  from  him, 
was  Olave,  who,  succeeding  his  father  when  very  young,  was  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom  by  a  natural  brother  named  Reginald,  and 
had  the  Island  of  Lewis  assigned  to  him.  After  severe  and  pro- 
tracted struggles,  Olave  succeeded  in  recovering  his  kingdom, 
and  died  King  of  Man  in  Peel  Castle,  18th  June  1237.  He 
had  been  thrice  married,  and  by  his  third  wife,  Christina,  daughter 
of  Farqubar  Earl  of  Ross,  King  Olave  had  three  sons :  1.  Guin 
or  Gun,  the  ancestor  of  the  clan  Gun ;  2.  Leoid,  Loyd,  or  Leod, 
from  whom  are  descended  the  Macleods;  and  3.  Leaundris, 
from  whom  were  the  clan  Landers,  or  Gillanders  of  Ross-shire,— 
but  many  of  this  last  clan  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  Ross. 
At  this  period,  the  Earls  of  Ross  were  very  powerful  in  the  north 
of  Scotland ;  and,  besides  being  masters  of  the  present  district  of 
Ross,  they  held  extensive  tracts  of  country  in  several  parts  of  the 
west  coast,  and  along  the  Caithness  shores.  The  three  grand- 
children above-named,  of  Farquhar  Earl  of  Ross,  appear  to  have 
been  provided  for  by  that  potent  earl  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century ; — Guin  or  Gun  having  been  settled  in  Caith- 
ness, where  the  Earl's  authority  at  that  period  was  considerable. 
Leod  obtained  Glenelg  from  him,  and  by  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  a  Danish  knight,  Macraild  Armine,  also  obtained 
Miginish,  Bracadale,  Durinish,  Dun  vegan,.  Lindell,  Vaterness, 
and  part  of  Troterness,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky ;  while  Leander  settled 
in  the  midst  of  his  grandfather's  territories  in  Ross. 

The  particular  lands  in  Caithness  which  were  originally  acquired 
by  the  clan  Gun  cannot,  at  this  distant  period  of  time,  be  satis- 
factorily traced;  but  the  earliest  castle  or  stronghold  of  their 
chief  in  that  quarter,  was  the  Castle  of  Halbury,  at  Easter  Clythe, 
or  as  it  is  often  called  Crowner  Gun's  Castle,  which,  like  almost 
all  the  other  old  castles  in  Caithness,  was  situate  on  a  precipitous 
and  nearly  detached  rock,  overhanging  the  sea,  and,  except  at 
one  side,  surrounded  by  it. 

The  clan  Gun  continued  to  extend  and  occupy  their  possessions 
in  Caithness,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when, 
in  consequence  of  their  deadly  feuds  with  the  Keiths  of  Caithness, 
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(who  had  obtained' a  settlement  in  that  county,  by  the  marriage 
of  one  of  the  Keiths  with  Marion  Cbeyne,  a  Caithness  heiress, 
in  the  fourteenth  century)  and  other  neighbouring  clans,  the  Guns 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  their  chief,  and  a  strong  detachment 
of  the  clan,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Sutherland,  where  they 
obtained  the  protection  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland,  and  from  them 
got  possession  of  several  lands  in  the  parish  of  Kildonan  and  else- 
where.    The  history  of  the  clan  during  these  early  centuries,  as 
collected  from  tradition,  and  partly  borne  out  by  detached  narra- 
tives in  Sir  Robert  Gordon's  history,  is  replete  with  incidents, 
which,  in  the  present  age,  have  more  of  the  character  of  wild  ro- 
mance than  of  reality,  and  exhibits,  in  many  startling  details,  the 
ferocity  and  implacable  fury  which  distinguished  the  feuds  of  the 
clans  in  the  remote  Highlands, #  even  down  to  near  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.    This  report  does  not  admit  of  length- 
ened narratives  of  these  ancient  feuds ;  but  one  instance  may  be 
given  of  the  desperate  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted,  by 
very  briefly  narrating  the  best  traditional  account  that  has  been 
obtained  of  the  following  bloody  and  treacherous  rencounter  be- 
tween the  Keiths  and  the  Guns.     The  meeting  of  the  parties, 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  Guns,  are,  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  stated 
to  have  taken  place  in  St  Tyr's  Chapel, — an  old  religious  edifice 
on  the  sea  coast  of  Caithness,  and  on  the  walls  of  which  he  says 
the  blood  of  the  slain  might  be  seen  in  his  time ; — but  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Highlands  says  that  this  perfidious  affair  occurred  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  in  the  open  air,  in  Strathmore  of 
Caithness.  • 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  chief  of  the  Clan- 
Gun  was  George  Gun,  who  lived  in  feudal  dignity  in  his  then  im- 
.  pregnable  castle  of  Halbury ;  but  he  was  better  known  as  the 
Crowner  Gun,  or,  as  he  was  called  by  the  Highlanders,— **  N*m 
Braistach-tnore"  from  a  great  broach  which  he  wore  as  the  badge 
or  cognizance  of  his  office  of  crowner.  He  had  a  deadly  feud 
with  the  chief  of  the  Keiths,  and  having  met  in  St  Tyre's  chapel 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  reconciliation,  but  without  success,  they 
there  solemnly  agreed  to  decide  their  quarrel,  if  they  could  not  do 
so  amicably  on  a  future  day,  by  equal  combat  between  twelve  sons 

*  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  whose  history  was  written  in  1690,  thus  alludes  to  u  the 
inveterat  deidlie  feud  betuein  the  clan  Gun  and  the  Slaight-ean-Aberfgh,"  (a 
branch  of  the  Mackays).  He  remarks :  "  The  long,  the  many,  the  horrible  en- 
counters which  happened  between  these  two  trybes,  with  the  bloodshed  and  iufinit 
spoils  committed  in  every  pairt  of  the  diocy  of  Catteynes  by  them  and  their  associate 
ate  of  so  disordered  and  troublesome  memorie,"  that  he  passes  them  over*— P.  174 
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or  relatives  of  each. chieftain.     This  compact  was  concluded  by 
mutual  vows,  accompanied  with  religious  rites  within  the  chapel* 
that  the  meeting  would  take  place  in  a  solitary  part  of  the  country; 
where  no  interruption  could  occur,  and  the  escort  of  each  leader 
was  fixed  at  twelve  armed  horsemen.     The  crowner  had  been  twice 
married,  and  had  a  numerous  family  of  sons ;  but  some  of  them 
resided  in  Sutherland,  and  it  was  also  agreed  that  he  should  form 
his  party  there,  and  proceed  into  Caithness  with  them  by  the 
Strathmore  route,  while  the  Keiths  would  move,  on  the  appoint- 
ed day,  towards  the  confines  of  Sutherland,  and  in  the  same  di- 
rection ;  so  that  the  two  parties,  would  meet  in  a  retired  dis- 
trict, remote  from  any  chance  of  being  disturbed.     The  chiefs, 
each  followed  by  twelve  horses  and  their  riders,  came  within  sight 
of  each  other  on  the  appointed  route,  and  soon  thereafter  met  at 
a  burn  called  Alt-na-gawn,  below  the  glut  of  Strathmore.     The 
crowner  and  the  leader  of  the  Keiths  approached  each  other  in  full 
armour ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  by  the  Guns,  that  there  were 
two  riders  on  every  horse  in  the  party  of  the  Keiths,  and  consequent- 
ly the  latter  party  had  twenty-four  men  opposed  to  the  twelve  fol- 
lowers of  the  crowner.     This  vile  stratagem  iustantly  revealed  to 
the  Guns  that  their  destruction,  by  unfair  means,  was  determined 
upon.    They  scorned,  notwithstanding  the  great  odds  against  them, 
to  retreat  before  their  enemies  the  Keiths ;  and  both  parties  dis- 
mounting, the  huge  double-handed  sword,  and  other  formidable 
weapons  of  the  period  used  in  close  combat,  were  furiously  and 
destructively  wielded,  amidst  horrid  imprecations,  and  remorseless 
vows  of  each  clan's  never-dying  vengeance,  which  raised  to  mad- 
ness the  rage  of  the  combatants. 

The  Guns  fought  most  desperately,  but  could  not  withstand 
the  great- odds  that  opposed  them;  and  after  a  long  continu- 
ed struggle,  the  survivors  on  both  sides  were  so  much  exhaust- 
ed, that  the  combat  was  mutually  dropt,  —  the  Keiths  being 
so  far  the  victors  as  to  leave  the  field  with  their  banner  display- 
ed, and  to  be  able  to  carry  with  them  their  slain  companions ; 
while  in  the  ranks  of  the  Guns,  the  crowner  and  seveu  of  his  party 
were  killed,  and  the  remaining  five  were  all  severely  wounded. 
The  Keiths  proceeded  to  Dilred  Castle,  in  Strathmore,  theu  oc- 
cupied by  Sutherland  of  Dilred,  where  they  were  hospitably  en- 
tertained. The  five  surviving  Guns,  who  were  all  sons  of  the 
crowner,  also  retired,  but  tarried  at  another  stream,  since  then  call- 
ed Alt-Torquil,  after  Torquil  Gun,  one  of  the  survivors,  who  there 
Pressed  the  wounds  of  his  brothers.     Towards  evening,  Henry- 
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beg,  the  youngest  of  the  surviving  brothers  of  the  Guns,  proposed 
that  they  should  follow  the  Keiths,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  revenge, 
even  by  stratagem  such  as  the  Keiths  had  recourse  to;  but  his 
brothers  considered  such  a  step  as  leading  to  their  certain  destruc- 
tion. Henry,  however,  could  not  be  restrained  from  his  purpose, 
and  swore  that  he  never  would  rest  until  he  should  kill  a  Keith, 
and  recover  possession  of  his  father's  sword,  helmet,  shirt  of  mail, 
and  broach  of  office,  which  the  Keiths  had  taken  off  the  dead 
body  of  the  crowner.  Two  of  the  brothers  were  so  severely 
wounded  that  they  could  not  move  to  any  great  distance,  but  the 
other  two  accompanied  Henry,  who  arrived  at  Dilred  Castle  soon 
after  nightfall.  On  approaching  the  castle,  its  wooden  windows 
or  shutters  were  found  open,  and  around  a  large  fire  in  the  low- 
est apartment,  the  survivors  of  the  Keiths  were  quaffing  bumpers 
of  ale,  and  Henry,  who  went  close  to  one  of  the  windows,  heard 
them  narrate,  with  boisterous  delight,  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
Guns.  The  chief  of  the  Keiths,  not  apprehensive  of  any  danger, 
accidentally  approached  the  window  where  Henry  stood,  and  the 
latter  then  bent  his  bow,  and  in  another  instant  his  arrow  pierced 
the  chieftain's  heart ;  Henry  at  the  same  time  boldly  accompany- 
ing the  deadly  flight  of  his  arrow  with  the  exclamation  (afterwards 
used  in  the  North  Highlands  as  a  proverb)  of  "  The  Gun's  com- 
pliments to  Keith."  *  The  old  chief  dropped  down  dead ;  a  panic 
seized  the  other  Keiths ;  and  the  three  Guns,  having  darted  for- 
ward to  the  door  of  the  castle,  slew  some  of  the  first  persons  who 
ventured  out  by  it ;  but  finding  that  they  could  not  retain  their  po- 
sition long,  Henry  and  his  two  brothers  retired  silently  under  co- 
ver of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  hurried  back  to  the  assistance 
of  the  other  brothers,  who  had  been  unable  to  accompany  them. 
The  crowner,  f  thus  killed  by  the  Keith,  was,  according  to  Sir 
Robert  Gordon,  "  a  great  commander  in  Catteynes  in  his  tyme, 
and  wes  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  that  countrey ;  because  when 
he  flourished  there  was  no  Earle  off  Catteynes ;  that  earldom  being 
yit  in  the  King's  hands,  and  wes  thereafter  given  to  William  Sinck- 

*  This  tradition  was  obtained  in  Gaelic,  and  Henry's  exclamation  of4*  lomachgar 
n'Guinach  gu  Kaigh,**  is  more  emphatic  in  that  language  than  in  any  translation  of 
the  words. 

f  Crowner^  Crotenare,  Crounal*  according  to  Dr  Jaraieson,  was  first  an  officer  to 
whom  it  belonged  to  attach  all  persons,  against  whom  there  was  an  accusation  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  ilrown  ;  and  the  distinction  between  the  office  of  crowner 
and  that  of  sheriff  was  anciently  thus  explained  :  "  All  attachments  perteines  to  the 
Crowner,  quher  the  accuser  makes  mention,  in  his  accusation,  of  the  breaking  of  the 
King's  peace.  Otherwaies,  gif  he  makes  na  mention  thereof,  the  attachment  perteoes 
to  rlie  shiref."  2dly,  the  crowner  was  he  who  had  the  charge  of  the  troops  raised  in 
one  county.  The  first  certain  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  office  of  crowner  occurs  in 
the  reign  of  David  1 1. 
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ler,  the  second  son  of  William,  Earl  of  Orkney,  by  his  second 
wife :  which  William,  Earl  of  Catteynes,  wes  slain  at  Flowden."  * 
The  Earldom  of  Caithness,  at  the  period  here  referred  to,  may  be 
said  to  have  been,  in  one  respect,  in  the  King's  hands ;  for  although* 
after  the  termination  of  the  Norwegian  line  of  Earls  of  Orkney 
and  Caithness  in  1831,  the  Earl  of  Strathern  was  also  Earl  of 
Caithness  for  a  short  time ;  the  succeeding  Earls  of  the  Sinclair 
family  claimed  the  Caithness  title,  while  they  also  held  the  Earl- 
dom of  Orkney  under  the  kings  of  Denmark,  and  their  allegiance 
to  a  foreign  power  divested  them  of  their  privileges  as  Earls  of 
Caithness  under  the  Crown  of  Scotland.  This  state  of  matters,  no 
doubt,  occasioned  the  establishment  of  a  crownership  in  Caithness, 
which  office  was  vested  in  the  person  of  the  chief  of  the  Guns,  who 
was  afterwards  killed  by  the  Keiths. 

Five  of  the  crowner*s  sons  survived  him.  The  eldest,  James, 
from  whom  the  patronymic  of  MacKeamish,  the  son  of  James* 
is  derived,  which  distinguished  his  son  and  all  the  subsequent 
chiefs  of  the  clan,  succeeded  his  father,  and  resided  in  Sutherland, 
as  all  his  successors  have  done,  their  principal  dwelling-house  hav- 
ing been  at  Killernan,  in  the  parish  of  Kildonan,  until  it  was  de- 
stroyed accidentally  by  fire,  about  the  year  1690.  From  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  crowner,  named  William,  are  descended  the  Wil- 
sons of  Caithness,  and  from  Henry,  the  Hendersons.  Another 
son,  Robert,  who  was  killed  with  his  father,  left  issue,  and  from 
them  were  the  Gun  Robsons,  who  afterwards  appear  in  the  annals 
of  Caithness,  and  from  the  issue  of  another  son,  John,  also  killed 
by  the  Keiths,  were  the  Guns  M'Eans  of  Caithness. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  this  crowner  Gun  that  Hugh  Macdonald 
of  Sleat,  third  son  of  Alexander  Earl  of  Ross,  married  a  lady  of 
the  clan  Gun,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  crowner*s  daugh- 
ter. By  this  lady,  Macdonald  of  Sleatf  "  had  a  son,  Donald, 
called  Gallach,  from  being  fostered  X  by  his  mother's  relations  in 

*  St  Robert  Gordon's  History,  page  92. 

t  Gregory's  Western  Highlands  and  Isles,  page  60. 

X  The  JbrUring  of  the  children  of  great  families  in  remote  but  comparatively  se- 
cure parts  of  the  interior  of  the  Highlands,  was  a  very  common  practice  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and  the  alliance  or  affection- 
ate tie  thus  formed  often  proved  to  be  stronger  than  that  flowing  from  blood-relation- 
•hip.  Sir  R.  Gordon  refers  to  this  result  in  another  case  of  fostering  among  the  clan 
Gum.  He  says,  M  In  the  moneth  of  December,  1622  yeirs,  Sir  John  Sinclair  of 
Gieinland  and  Ratter,  (the  Earle  of  Catteynes,  his  brother,)  died  in  Catteynes.  He 
ym  a  great  favourer  of  the  Clan- Gun,  with  whom  he  had  been  fostered  and  bred  in 
fa  infencie,  which  is  aecompted  the  strictest  poynt  of  amitie  and  friendship  among 
«U  the  Hielandera  of  the  kingdoroe  .of  Scotland,  preferring  oAentymes  their  fosters 
■nd  foster -brethren  unto  their  parents,  and  neirest  kinred ;  they  will  follow  and  de- 
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Caithness,  who  afterwards  became  the  heir  of  the  family,  and  from 
whom  the  present  Lord  Macdonald  is  descended.'9 

James  Gun  was  succeeded  as  chieftain  by  his  son  William, 
with  whom  originated  the  patronymic  of  Mackeamish,  L  e.  the  son 
of  James.  William,  the  first  Mackeamish,  signalized  himself  in 
several  conflicts  in  the  north,  and  his  fame  as  a  successful  and 
brave  leader  of  his  clan,  has  been  celebrated  in  some  Gaelic  Verses 
and  songs  still  existing.  Alexander  Gun  of  Killernan  was  the  se- 
cond, and  his  son  William  Gun,  the  third  Mackeamish.  John 
Gun  of  Killernan  and  Navidale  was  the  fourth,  and  Alexander 
Gun,  also  of  the  same  designation,  was  the  fifth  Mackeamish. 
This  last  chief  had  two  sons,  Donald  and  George,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  his  eldest  son  Donald,  who  was  the  sixth  Mackeamish. 
Alexander  Gun,  the  son  of  Donald,  was  the  seventh,  and  Alex- 
ander's son,  William  Gun,  the  eighth  Mackeamish  ;  but  this  last 
chief,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  being  killed  in  action  in 
India,  without  leaving  issue,  and  the  other  male  descendants  of 
Donald,  the  sixth  Mackeamish,  being  extinct,  the  chieftainship  de- 
volved on  the  now  deceased  Hector  Gunn,#  the  great-grandson  of 
George,  the  second  son  of  Alexander,  the  fifth  Mackeamish,  to 
whom  he  was  served  as  nearest  male  heir  on  31st  May  1803  ; 
and  George  Gunn,  Esq.,  Rhives,  in  Sutherland,  the  only  son  of 
the  said  Hector  Gunn,  is  now  the  chief  of  the  clan  Gunn,  and  the 
tenth  Mackeamish. 

L<md-Owner.—W\$  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  proprie- 
tor of  the  whole  parish,  which  has  been  part  of  the  ancient  Earl- 
dom of  Sutherland  from  the  earliest  time  to  which  the  national 
records  go  back. 

Antiquities. — There  are  the  remains  of  several  circular  or  Pict- 
ish  towers  in  this  parish,  which  have  outlasted  in  their  great  anti- 
quity, all  traditionary  accounts  that  may  have  once  existed  in  re* 
gard  to  their  erection,  their  uses,  or  history. f     There  are  also 

pend  upon  them  befur  their  natural  lords  and  masters."  Several  formal  agreements 
far  the  fostering  of  children  are  still  preserved  in  the  north  ;  and  the  foster-father,  cs 
well  as  the  father  of  the  child,  makes  a  gift  of  cattle,  which,  with  their  whole  increase, 
were  to  be  kept  as  the  property  of  the  foster-child,  until  he  arrived  at  man's  estate. 

*  The  name  Gun  had  been,  until  the  middle  of  last  century,  spelt  with  one  »,  but 
since  then,  a  second  «  has  been  added,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  name  from  the  word 
gun,  a  musket, — a  comparatively  modern  word,  which  has  slid  into  the  English  Ian. 
guajLfc,  in  a  manner  which  puzzles  all  etymologists*  The  name  Gun  appears  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Welsh  Gwyne,  and  the  name  Gaxvnc,  still  common  in  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

•f  These  Pictish  towers  seem  to  have  been  more  numerous  in  the  principal  straths 
in  Sutherland,  than  in  any  other  district  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  writer  of  this  report 
has  visited  the  ruins  of  65  of  them  in  that  county.     There  arc  some  others  which  he 
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many  barrows  or  tumuli  scattered  over  the  parish  ;  and  in  one  not 
far  from  the  manse,  which  was  opened  by  workmen  in  search  of  gra- 
te), a  coffin  formed  of  plain  flags  was  discovered,  in  which  were 
mouldering  human  bones.  One  of  these  tumuli,  in  the  shape  of  a 
well-proportioned  cone,  and  called  Knock' nreachy,  is  situate  close 
to  the  manse,  and  also  an  upright  stone  called  Clach-na-heudh. 
III. — Population. 

In  the  year  1801,  1440 

1811,  .  1574 

1821,  .  565 

1831,  .  257 

The  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the  change  that  occurred  in  the 
rural  economy  of  the  parish,  by  the  substitution  of  Cheviot  sheep 
for  Highland  cattle,  between  the  years  181 1  and  1821.  The  sys- 
tem of  small  holdings  and  subletting,  previously  common  in  the 
parish,  was  thereby  altered ;  and  no  part  of  the  parish  being  adapts 
ed  for  new  settlements,  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  settled  in 
the  coast-side  parishes ;  and,  in  particular,  they  resorted  to  the 
Tillage  of  Helmsdale  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  is  within  two 
miles  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  parish,  forming  part  of  the 
same  district  of  country,  and  where  the  increase  of  the  population 
far  exceeds  the  decrease  in  the  interior. 

IV. — Industry. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  parish  is  occupied  as  sheep  farms. 
The  number  of  sheep  grazed,  all  of  the  Cheviot  breed,  is  esti- 
mated at  18,000  head,  and  they  are  divided  among  six  tenants  of 
separate  farms. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 
Helmsdale  is  the  nearest  town,  distant  two  miles  from  the  south 
boundary  of  the  parish,  and  nine  miles  from  the  manse  and  church. 
There  is  a  good  road  leading  from  Helmsdale,  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  strath,  to  Bighouse  and  Melvich,  on  the  north  coast  f 
and  another  road  from  within  one  mile  of  the  manse,  running 
southward  across  the  Crask ;  a  stormy  and  elevated  hill  dividing 
the  strath  from  the  head  of  Glen  Loth,  until  it  joins  the  parlia- 
mentary road  on  the  east  coast  of  the  county  at  Loth-beg. 

las  not  yet  aeen ;  and  he  is  inclined  to  think,  that  a  complete  inspection  of  the  whole 
of  them,  and  accurate  details  of  each  tower,  so  far  as  their  ruinous  condition  will  ad- 
nit  at,  including  not  only  their  size,  and  interior  arrangements,  and  their  situation 
»  regard  to  marked  localities,  and  their  vicinity  in  some  cases  to  each  other ;  but  also 
hot  deviation  from  any  part  of  their  peculiar,  and  generally  uniform  construction, 
•onld,  in  some  degree,  remove  the  obscurity  that  at  present  attends  the  contempla* 
tioo  of  these  interesting  relics  of  the  oldest  stone  buildings  in  our  native  land,  and 
which,  when  complete,  must  have  exhibited,  in  singular  combination,  the  ingenuity 
of  design,  and  laborious  industry  of  a  people  somewhat  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civili- 
*uon,  with  the  rudeness  of  workmanship  peculiar  to  savage  life. 
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Ecclesiastical  State. — By  Bishop  Gilbert  Murray's  charter,  tit- 
ter  1222  and  1245,  reconstituting  the  chapter  of  the  bishopric  of 
Caithness,  which  included  the  whole  county  of  Sutherland,  the 
chapter  consisted  of  nine  canons,  of  whom  five  were  dignitaries. 
The  Abbot  of  Scone  was  appointed  one  of  the  abbots,  and  had  the 
church  of  "  Keldurunach"  assigned  to  him,  under  the  provision, 
that  when  absent,  he  would  have  another  to  minister  for  him. 
The  Abbots  of  Scone  continued  in  charge  of  this  church  until  the 
Reformation ;  and  the  foundation  of  "  Tea'n  Abb/9  or  the  Ab- 
bott's House  is  still  seen  to  the  west  of  the  manse,  while  the  fi- 
gure of  a  human  head,  rudely  carved  in  stone,  and  called  the  Ah- 
bofs  Head,  is  preserved  in  the  garden  wall  of  the  manse*  The 
patronage  of  the  parish  has,  since  the  Reformation,  been  vested 
in  the  Sutherland  family.  The  extent  of  the  glebe  is  between  13 
and  14  acres,  and  the  minister  has  besides  the  grazing  of  60  sheep. 
The  former  stipend  of  40  bolls  of  victual  is  now  converted,  and 
paid  by  the  heritor  with  the  former  money  stipend  of  L.  30,  10s. 
Id. ;  and  there  is  also  an  addition  of  L.  70  from  Exchequer.  The 
manse  is  in  good  repair,  and  the  church  is  suitable  for  the  congre- 
gation ;  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  parish  being  of  the  church  of 
Scotland. 

Education. — The  parish  school  is  situate  near  the  manse,  but, 
owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  parish,  many  families  are  prevent- 
ed from  sending  their  children  to  it.  Several  private  teachers, 
however,  are  employed,  and  exclusively  paid  by  the  inhabitants ; 
and  the  parental  duty  of  providing  for  the  education  of  youth  ap- 
pears, in  this  parish,  to  acquire  strength  in  proportion  to  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  in  exercising  it  The  amount  of  the  pa- 
rochial schoolmaster's  salary  is  the  minimum. 

Poor. — The  few  indigent  persons  in  this  parish  are  treated  with 
kindness  by  their  more  independent  and  fortunate  neighbours ; 
and  the  easy  access  they  all  have  to  fuel,  and  the  non-exactment 
of  rent  for  their  small  houses,  make  the  moderate  allowances  from 
the  poor  funds  which  they  receive  of  far  more  value  to  them,  than 
the  same  sums  would  be  in  more  densely  inhabited  parishes. 
These  funds  are  derived  from  Sunday  collections,  and  an  annual 
donation  from  the  Sutherland  family.  The  average  number  of 
poor  of  all  classes  for  the  years  1835,  1836,  and  1837,  is  42; 
average  amount  of  church  collections  during  these  years,  L.9 ; 
average  amount  of  mortifications,  &c.  during  these  years,  L.4* 

February  1840. 


PARISH  OP  CLYNE.* 

PRESBYTERY  OF  DORNOCH,  SYNOD  OF  SUTHERLAND  AND 
CAITHNESS. 

THE  REV.  GEORGE  MACK  AY,  MINISTER. 


'L — Topography  and  Natural  History, 
Name. — The  etymology  of  the  name  of  this  parish  is  not  cor- 
rectly known ;  and  though  there  are  various  conjectures  on  this 
point,  not  one  of  them  seems  in  any  degree  satisfactory. 

Extent  and  Boundaries. — The  figure  of  the  parish  is  irregular; 
in  length  it  extends  from  the  east  coast  of  the  county  into  the  in- 
terior to  the  summit  of  Ben  Ormin,  a  distance  of  about  24  miles 
from  south-east  to  north-west ;  its  breadth  on  the  coast  side  is 
4  miles,  and  varies  from  6  to  8  miles  inland.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  south-west  by  the  parish  of  Golspie ;  on  the  west  by  Rogart ; 
on  the  north  by  Kildonan ;  on  the  north-east  by  Loth,  and  on  the 
south-east  by  the  German  ocean. 

Topographical  Appearances. — The  interior  is  in  many  parts 
Tery  picturesque,  being  distinguished  from  the  more  tame  scenery 
along  the  coast,  by  a  variety  of  mountains,  glens,  and  lakes,  and 
adorned  by  natural  and  planted  woods.  The  prospect  is  much  ad- 
mired, when  entering  the  glen  at  Killean.  The  Carrol  Rock,  an 
abrupt  precipice  overhanging  Loch  Brora, — Ben  Clibrig,  Ben  Or- 
min, and  Ben  Horn,  at  once  break  on  the  view,  which,  with  the 
reflection  in  the  lake  of  the  rock  of  Carrol,  and  the  sloping  sides 
of  the  hills  covered  with  plantations  and  natural  woods,  present  a 
singular  and  magnificent  panorama. 

About  nine  miles  from  the  coast,  Strath  Brora  divides  into  two 
valleys  of  a  still  more  upland  character,  at  a  place  called  Ascoile. 
The  one  to  the  left  is  skirted  with  many  clumps  and  a  few  exten- 
sive ranges  of  natural  wood ;  and  the  other  valley,  or  rather  glen, 
to  the  north  is  wild  and  deep.  At  this  point  also,  the  parish  assumes 
a  more  sterile  and  Highland  aspect,  being  of  a  bleak  and  heathy 
character,  with  extensive  ranges  of  moors  and  moss,  intersected  by 

*  Drawn  up  by  George  Gunn,  Esq.  of  Rbives. 
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numerous  small  rivulets ;  and  still  more  inland*  several  lofty  bills, 
forming  part  of  the  high  and  stormy  centre  range  of  Sutherland 
mountains,  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  parish  to  the  west  and 
north.  Greatly  different  from  this  elevated  district,  the  low  grounds 
of  the  parish  along  the  sea-coast  contain  well-cultivated  farms,  sur- 
rounded by  several  townships  occupied  by  small  tenants,  and  com- 
posed of  neat  stone  cottages, — these  farms  connected  together  by 
excellent  and  well  kept  roads,  which  intersect  the  cultivated  parts 
of  the  parish  in  all  directions.  The  elevation  of  two  of  the  highest 
mountains  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  ascertained  by  measure- 
ment, is  as  follows, — Ben  Ormin  2306  feet;  Ben  Horn  1712 feet. 

The  only  cave  deserving  notice  is  a  small  one  of  peculiar  con- 
struction above  the  Bridge  of  Brora ;  it  seems  to  have  been  form- 
ed by  the  action  of  the  water  on  a  soft  portion  of  the  rock,  before 
the  river  became  imbedded  in  its  present  low  level. 

The  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  and  has  a  breadth  of  sand  hills  ex- 
tending about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  covered  with 
bent,  and  where  not  broken,  with  rich  pasture.  This  sandy  belt 
is  succeeded  by  the  arable  land  occupied  by  the  lotters  or  small 
tenants,  and  the  fine  farms  of  Inver  Brora  and  Clynelish ;  and  be- 
hind them  are  the  hills  of  the  interior  division. 

Temperature. — Along  the  sea  coast,  the  weather  is  the  same  as 
in  the  neighbouring  parishes,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
parish  of  Golspie,  which  is  better  sheltered  by  plantations,  and  not 
so  exposed  to  storms  from  the  ifiountains  in  the  centre  of  the 
county  as  the  low  grounds  of  this  parish  are,  when  the  wind  blows 
down  the  opening  of  Strath  Brora.  The  north-west  gales  blow 
with  great  force  down  this  strath,  the  high  hills  on  each  side  form, 
inga  natural  funnel,  and  the  blasts  spread  along  the  low  grounds, 
often  causing  much  injury  to  the  crops.  The  soil  being  of  a 
light,  sharp,  gravelly  quality,  occasional  long  droughts  materially 
affect  vegetation ;  but  it  revives  rapidly  on  being. refreshed  by  the 
copious  showers,  which  seldom  fail  to  come  in  time  to  save  it 

The  climate  may  be  considered  on  the  whole  excellent,  of  which 
the  healthy  appearance  and  the  longevity  of  the  people  furnish  the 
best  demonstration.  The  prevailing  winds  are  east  or  north-east, 
west  or  south-west.  The  east  wind  is  sometimes  damp*  cold,  and 
penetrating,  and  the  west  wind  excessively  violent. 

Hydrography.— Loch  Brora  is  the  principal  sheet  of  water  in 

the  parish.     It  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  varies  from  a  quarter 

to  half-a-mile  in  breadth,  being  contracted  at  two  points,  and  has 
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the  appearance  of  three  lakes  when  seen  from  a  short  distance. 
Extensive  fir  plantations  on  each  side,  with  the  bold  precipitous 
Carrol  rock,  and  the  mansion-house  and  offices  of  Kilcalmkill,  form 
a  beautiful  and  interesting  scene  in  fine  weather. 

There  is  a  small  island  near  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Brora,  of 
which  Sir  Robert  Gordon  says,  in  his  History  of  the  Earldom  of 
Sutherland,  that  "  the  Erie  of  Southerland  hes  a  delectable  ha- 
bitation, and  pleasant  for  hunting  of  red-deer  and  roes  in  the 
woods  on  both  sides  of  the  loch.  This  island  is  distant  thrie  or  four 
myles  from  the  burgh  of  Broray." 

Among  the  smaller  lakes,  Loch  Tubernach,  north  of  Clyne 
church,  and  the  source  of  the  Clyne  Milton  Bum,  was,  at  one 
time,  famous  for  large  trout  of  superior  flavour ;  but  they  have  fallen 
off  in  quality,  of  late  years. 

The  river  Brora  has  its  source  in  the  forest  of  Ben  Clibrig,  and, 
passing  through  a  part  of  Rogart,  it  enters  this  parish  about  two 
miles  above  Sciberscross,  and  joins  the  Black  Water  &  mile  below 
that  place.  This  latter  river  rises  in  Ben  Ormin,  and  runs  through 
a  long  extent  of  deep  moors,  which  give  a  dark  tinge  to  the  water, 
and  from  which  it  no  doubt  derives  its  name.  It  receives  several 
tributaries  in  its  course,  and  runs  down  a  deep  rocky  channel  for 
about  five  miles  before  its  junction  with  the  Brora,  when  the 
united  streams  flow  through  rich  meadows  for  half-a-mile,  and 
fall  into  Loch  Brora. 

There  is  a  cascade  on  the  Black  Water,  near  Balnakyle,  very 
magnificent  when  the  river  is  in  flood ;  and  another  still  more  strik- 
ing and  romantic  at  Kilcalmkill,  which  is  visited  by  most  tourists ; 
also  a  cascade  well  worthy  of  notice  on  a  small  burn  near  the 
manse  of  Clyne,  where  the  water  falls  into  a  deep  ravine  over  a 
rock  sixty  feet  high. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — Sir  Humphry  Davy,  when  he  visit- 
ed this  county  in  .1812,  left  a  manuscript  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  de- 
scribing the  mineral  productions  of  part  of  Sutherland,  wherein  he 
stated,,  with  reference  to  this  parish,  "  that  the  secondary  rocks 
occupy  but  a  small  space,  and  are  probably  incumbent  on  the  red 
sandstone  or  breccia ;  that  they  occur  in  regular  strata,  but  their 
arrangement  is  very  much  disturbed.  They  appear  to  have  been 
originally  deposited  or  formed  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  but  in  most 
places,  this  parallelism  has  been  disturbed  either  by  the  subsidence 
or  elevation  of  parts  of  the  strata,  so  that  there  are  frequent  faults 
or  abruptions  of  the  different  rocks,  which  have  given  to  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  strata  different  inclinations. 
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"  The  true  secondary  strata  of  Sutherland  occupy  an  extent  of 
six  or  seven  miles,  filling  up  a  sort  of  basin  between  the  transition 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunrobin,  and  those  in'  the  parish 
of  Loth.  The  upper  stratum  is  a  sandstone  of  different  degrees 
of  hardness,  and  composed  of  silicious  sand,  cemented  by  silicious 
matter.  Below  this,  occurs  an  aluminous  shale,  containing  pyri- 
tous  matter,  carbonaceous  matter,  the  remains  of  marine  animals, 
and  of  land  vegetables.  Beneath  this  shale,  or  rather  alternating 
with  it,  a  stratum  occurs,  containing,  in  some  of  its  parts,  calcare- 
ous matter,  and  passing  into  limestone ;  but  in  general  consisting 
of  a  silicious  sand,  agglutinated  by  calcareous  cement  The  coal 
measures  occupy  the  lowest  part  of  this  secondary  district  which 
has  been  explored." 

Coal  had  been  worked  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Brora  so 
far  back  as  1573,  in  the  time  of  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  Countess  of 
Sutherland,  and  at  various  subsequent  periods;  but  that  work 
was  abandoned  many  years  ago.  The  late  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
with  the  munificence  which  characterized  all  his  improvements, 
expended  L.  16,000  in  sinking  a  new  pit,  and  for  the  necessary 
buildings,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  half  a  mile  above  the 
bridge,  where  a  seam  was  found  from  3  feet  2  inches  to  3  feet.  8 
inches  thick,  at  a  depth  of  250  feet  from  the  surface.  The  coal  was 
conveyed  to  the  harbour  on  a  railway  800  yards  in  length*  Four 
large  salt-pans  were  also  erected,  which  cost  L.3327,  and  the  salt 
produced  proved  of  very  superior  quality. 

Limestone  is  found  in  small  detached  portions  in  various  places 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Brora,  from  the  harbour  upwards.  It 
contains  no  magnesian  earth,  and  is  adulterated  only  with  alumi- 
nous and  silicious  earths,  and  oxide  of  iron.  A  specimen  of  it 
was  examined  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  from  a  rock  about  100 
yards  above  the  Weir:  20  grains  contained  17.3  grains  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime.* 

Zoology. — The  animals  of  this  parish  are  common  to  most  other 
parts  of  the  county.  They  are,  the  red-deer,  roe,  fox,  wild-cat, 
polecat,  martin,  and  the  stoat  or  weasel,  which  becomes  white  in 
winter,  the  lesser  brown  stoat,  the  brown  otter,  mole,  ootnmon 
mouse,  field-mouse,  lesser  field-mouse,  Alpine  hare,  common  hare, 
common  gray  rabbit,  Muscovy  rat.  At  no  distant  period,  it  was  the 
general  belief  that  rats  could  not  exist  in  the  county,  and  Suther- 

*  We  understand  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  geology  of  this  parish  than  that 
given  above,  have  been  laid  before  the  Wernerian  Society  by  Professor  Jameson,  and 
by  Messrs  Murchison  and  Sedgwick  before  the  Geological  Society. 
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land  earth  was  frequently  taken  to  other  countries,  under  the  im- 
pression of  its  efficacy  in  driving  them  from  any  place  where  the 
earth  might  be  deposited.  But  a  vessel  being  wrecked  near  Kiri- 
tradwell  about  thirty  years  ago,  dispelled  the  delusion,  and  intro- 
'  duced  the  Muscovy  rat,  which  has  since  multiplied,  and  spread  in 
every  direction.  The  red-deer  have  become  very  numerous  since 
the  plantations  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Brora  have  growri  up  to  af- 
ford tbem  cover  and  shelter.  Some  of  these  noble  animals  attain 
a  great  size,  and  are  often  seen  congregated  in  herds.  Lord 
Francis  Egerton  killed  one  of  the  stags  at  this  place  in  1838, 
which  weighed  upwards  of  eighteen  stones  Dutch  weight;  and  it  is 
believed  that  some  of  them  are  now  much  larger.  The  foxes  and 
other  animals  of  prey  were  at  one  time  very  destructive  to  stock  ; 
but  the  farmers  entered  into  an  association  and  hired  fox-hunters, 
by  whose  exertions  they  were  nearly  extirpated ;  at  least  they  were 
so  much  thinned,  as  not  again  to  become  very  formidable. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  different  kinds  of  birds  frequent  the  pa- 
rish, the  most  remarkable  of  which  are,  the  white-tailed  eagle,  ring 
tailed  eagle,  peregrine  falcon,  buzzard,  hawk,  wild  swan,  wild 
goose,  blackcock,  grouse,  ptarmigan. 

The  fishes  in  Loch  Brora  are,  salmon,  grilse,  salmon  trout, 
char,  common  trout.  The  salmon  begin  to  ascend  the  river  in 
condition  to  spawn  about  the  middle  of  August;  the  grilse  a  fort- 
night later.  They  begin  to  spawn  about  the  1st  of  October,  and 
descend  as  kelts  or  spent  fish  in  February.  The  smelts  go  down 
in  March,  continuing  to  do  so  till  the  end  of  May.  The  grilses 
commence  tbeir  ascent  in  May,  varying  it  from  the  beginning  till 
the  end  of  the  month,  according  as  the  season  may  be  early  or  late. 

The  fishes  caught  on  the  shores  are,  cod,  ling,  haddock,  skate, 
turbot,  halibut,  flounder,  whiting,  mackerel,  mullets,  millers,  gur- 
nards.    The  shell-fish  are,  lobsters,  partons  or  crabs. 
II.— 'Civil  History. 

Sir  Robert  Gordon's  Genealogical  History  of  the  Earldom  of 
Sutherland,  of  which  there  is  an  old  manuscript  copy  in  the  libra- 
ry at  Dunrobin  Castle,  contains  many  notices  of  this  parish,  but 
chiefly  descriptive  of  the  ancient  feuds  and  combats  which  used  to 
distract  the  country  at  that  period,  and  is  too  voluminous  to  be  in- 
serted here. 

The  chief  historical  event  of  importance  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  publication,  of  the  former  report,  is  the  change  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  parish,  by  the  removal  of  the  small  tenants  from  the 
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interior  to  the  coast  side,  and  which,  with  its  consequences  on  the 
comforts  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

A  correct  map  of  the  county  of  Sutherland,  on  a  scale  of  one 
inch  to  a  mile,  was  completed  a  few  years  since  at  the  expense  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  sur- 
face of  this  parish  contains  103  square  miles,  or  65,000  acres  im- 
perial measure. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  sole  land-owner  of  the  parish.  The 
property  of  Kilcalmhill,  which  belonged  for  about  300  years  to  the 
Gordons  of  Carrol,  a  highly  respectable  family  connected  with 
the  Gordon  branch  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland,  was  purchased  by 
the  late  Duke  about  thirty  years  ago ;  also  detached  portions  of  the 
estate  of  Uppat,  lying  in  Clyne ;  the  place  of  Uppat,  afterwards 
purchased  by  his  Grace,  being  in  the  parish  of  Golspie. 

Parochial  Registers.— There  is  no  trace  of  any  parochial  regis- 
ter being  kept  farther  back  than  the  year  1706,  and  even  for  some 
time  thereafter  the  strictest  accuracy  has  not  been  observed. 

Antiquities. — This  parish  is  not  remarkable  formuch  that  deserves 
the  notice  of  the  antiquarian,  and  the  few  scattered  remnants  that 
can  be  traced  are  greatly  dilapidated.  Castle  Cole,  one  of  those  towers 
once  so  common  in  the  north,  is,  however,  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  entire  of  what  are  called  Pictish 
towers,  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  excepting  that  of  Dornadilla,  in 
Strathmore,  in  the  parish  of  Durness.  It  is  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Black  Water,  about  two  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Brora,  and  must  have  been  held  an  impregnable  place  of  de- 
fence in  its  day.  The  opposite  bank  is  a  precipice  of  70  feet. 
The  river  running  rapidly  over  a  rocky  channel,  renders  it  inacces- 
sible on  three  sides,  and  the  narrow  neck  which  connects  it  with 
the  east  bank  seems  to  have  been  protected  by  a  ditch.  The 
building  is  oblong ;  the  walls  11  feet  thick,  without  lime  or  mortar ; 
the  diameter  inside  22  feet ;  the  only  part  of  the  walls  now  stand- 
ing is  on  the  south  and  east  sides,  about  12  feet  high ;  the  door, 
5  feet  high,  3  feet  wide,  is  in  this  part  of  the  building  facing  the 
south.  There  is  a  space  in  the  wall,  on  the  east  side  of  this  entrance, 
which  can  be  traced  round  the  building,  and  its  height  would  on- 
ly admit  of  people  to  lie  or  creep  in  it.  This  tower  must  have  been 
the  stronghold  of  the  chieftain  or  of  the  tribe ;  and  the  remains  of 
a  line  of  watch-towers,  to  give  warning  of  any  hostile  approach, 
may  still  be  traced  to  the  coast. 

Craig  Bar,  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Brora,  is  thus  noticed  in 
the  former  Statistical  Report.     "  It  is  a  steep  and  rocky  precipice, 
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fortified  with  a  ditch  of  circumvallation,  every  way  inaccessible,  but 
by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  between  it  and  a  neighbouring  hill ;  it 
contains  about  eight  acres  of  land,  and  could  be  easily  defended 
against  any  number  of  assailants."  An  ancient  cemetery  at  Kil- 
caimkill,  marks  where  the  heroes  of  those  days  rest.  The  grave  of 
the  chief,  in  which  large  human  bones  were  found,  is  yet  distin- 
guished by  four  stones  and  a  cover.  Various  tumuli  lie  scattered 
over  the  interior,  marking  their  battle-grounds,  and  where  the  slain 
were  buried ;  but  their  names  and  their  deeds  have  passed  into 
oblivion. 

The  next  object  of  antiquity  is  an  artificial  island  in  Loch  Bro- 
ra, already  alluded  to,  and  which  has  been  correctly  described  as 
below,  in  a  note  to  the  former  Report.* 

III. — Population. 
The  population  of  the  parish  has  varied  little  since  the  year 
1792,  owing  to  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  system 
of  farming,  the  glens  and  interior  being  converted  into  sheep-walks  ; 
the  inhabitants  being  removed  to  the  sea  coast,  and  some  of  them 
having  emigrated  to  North  America.  The  coal-works  com- 
menced iu  1812,  and  caused  a  considerable  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  appeared  by  the  census  taken  in  1821 ;  and  as  they 
ceased  to  be  worked  in  1828,  the  number  decreased  previous  to 
the  next  census  in  1831. 

By  the  census  taken  in  1792,  the  population  was  1660 
1801,  .         1643 

1811,  1639 

1821,        .  .  1874 

1831,  1711 

1840,  .  1756 


" "  The  figure  of  the  island  is  an  oblong  square,  consisting  of  two  inferior  squares  of 
ft  feet  diameter.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts ;  one-half  appropriated  for  lodgings 
in  time  of  war ;  the  other  half  laid  out  for  the  advantage  of  a  garden.  The  walls 
ve  sull  pretty  high,  and  ascend  perpendicularly  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  without 
a  vestige  of  the  island  behind  them,  and  are  only  Accessible  by  two  stairs  which  front 
lot  strath  and  east;  so  that  with  plenty  of  stores  and  the  fishing  of  the  loch, 
abounding  with  salmon,  trout,  and  eel,  the  place  was  rendered  impregnable  when 
properly  defended.  Among  many  reports  of  the  good  purposes  of  this  island,  there  is 
oae  traditionary  story  repeated  with  pleasure  by  the  inhabitants  to  this  day.  They  tell 
that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  neighbourhood  was  suddenly  invaded  by  a  numerous 
nay  of  Caithness  men,  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  resist.  Upon  this  occasion 
they  fled  to  the  island  for  an  asylum,  where  they  were  secure  from  the  assaults  of  the 
tfitaiy.  Upon  this,  the  invaders  were  so  enraged,  that  they  attempted  darning  up 
ti*  narrow  mouth  of  the  loch,  at  which  the  river  breaks  out,  and  had  made  such  pro- 
gress in  the  work,  that  the  islanders  were  obliged  to  take  to  their  boats  in  the  night 
tBKf  to  accomplish  their  escape ;  but,  being  pursued,  they  would  have  all  perished, 
W  it  not  been  for  the  seasonable  assistance  of  the  clan  Gun,  who  had  marched  from 
^naihulie  upon  hearing  of  the  danger  of  their  countrymen.  The  Caithness-men,  in 
"Kfequenee  of  this  assistance,  met  with  a  total  defeat ;  and  the  part  of  the  river  or 
**h»  at  which  they  bad  been  employed,  retains  to  this  day  the  name  of  Daman  or 
"t«n,  which  signifies  a  dam." 
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The  number  of  families  in  the  parish  is  885,  and  they  may  be 
distinguished  as  follows : 

Male  heads  of  families,              .  .              .255 

Female  heads  of  families,            .  .            .             130 

385 

Bachelors  above  50  years  of  age,  .              .                7 

Unmarried  women  above  50  years  of  age,       -    .  39 

Insane  males,            .   -            •  •               0 

Insane  females,                .  ...             5 

Males  under  15  years,            .  .              .             293 

Females  under  15  years,  .            .            282 

Males  betwixt  15  and  30  years,  .             175 

Females  betwixt  15  and  30  years,  .              .            213 

Males  betwixt  30  and  50  years,  149 

Females  betwixt  30  and  50  years,  .            .              180 

Males  betwixt  50  and  70  years,  .            .             115 

Female*  betwixt  50  and  70  years,  196 

Males  upwards  of  70  years,  .                .                 47 

Females  upwards  of  70  years,  .                .                55 

The  language  usually  spoken  among  the  labouring  classes  is 
Gaelic ;  but,  owing  to  the  more  general  intercourse  with  the  south 
country,  and  the  increase  of  education,  it  has  certainly  lost  ground 
since  the  date  of  the  former  report,  and,  as  most  of  the  young  peo- 
ple now  attend  school  and  receive  at  least  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion, it  bids  fair  to  be  altogether  unknown  at  no  very  distant  pe- 
riod. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  parish  do  not  devote  much  of  their  time 
to  popular  games  and  amusements ;  and  the  few  remnants  of  the 
merry  olden  times  are  fast  passing  from  among  them.  The  bag- 
pipe is  never  heard  except  at  weddings,  and  on  Christmas  and 
New- Year's  Days.  Their  only  game  is  the  shinny,  which  they 
play  with  spirit  during  the  holidays,  and  they  then  lay  their  clubs 
aside  till  the  return  of  the  same  period  next  year.  There  is  no- 
thing distinctive  in  their  habits,  appearance,  or  personal  qualities. 
They  intermarry  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  parishes  on  the 
coast-side ;  and,  consequently,  form  one  community  of  the  same  ge- 
neral quality  and  customs.  Their  habits  are  cleanly,  and  their  style 
of  dress,  when  prepared  for  church  on  Sunday,  is  not  surpassed  by 
that  of  any  assembled  congregation  of  the  same  class  of  people  in 
the  south  country.  Straw  bonnets  are  becoming  general ;  and  no 
young  damsel  is  seen  without  a  neatly  made  cap,  her  hair  taste- 
fully braided,  and  her  dress  formed  after  the  latest  imported  fashion. 
A  great  change  this,  from  the  time  when  they  were  clad  in  coarse, 
homespun,  woollen  stuff,  and  little  regard  was  paid  to  appearance 
or  cleanliness. 

Though  the  peasantry  cannot  procure  the  same  quantity  of  ani- 
mal food,  and  of  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  as  when  they  lived  in 
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(he  interior  and  occupied  a  greater  extent  of  land,  tbey  enjoy  in 
geoeral  an  abundant  and  varied  supply  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
There  is  no  family  without  some  land,  and  few  but  keep  one  or 
more  cows  and  a  pig.  Their  lots  of  land  supply  potatoes,  some 
meal,  and  other  necessaries.  The  more  industrious  secure  a  store 
of  herrings  and  other  fish  ;  purchase  some  sheep  or  a  cow,  and  kill 
a  pig  for  winter  food.  Therefore,  it  may  confidently  be  said,  that, 
oo  the  whole,  they  enjoy,  in  a  reasonable  degree,  the  comforts  and 
advantages  of  society ;  and  their  cheerful  industrious  habits  are  the 
best  criterion  of  their  being  contented  with  their  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

They  have  acquired,  in  common  with  the  people  of  the  country, 
a  taste  for  evangelical  preaching,  and  cherish  a  warm  attachment 
towards  the  Established  Church.  No  Dissenting  preacher  has 
attempted  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  parish ;  and  it  would  be  in  vain, 
so  long  as  the  present  able  and  zealous  minister  continues  to  pos- 
sess the  confidence  and  affections  of  his  people.  There  is  neither 
a  professed  Dissenter  nor  Roman  Catholic  in  the  parish ;  and, 
what  may  seem  extraordinary,  there  is  not  one  of  the  latter  per- 
suasion among  the  natives  of  the  county,  in  a  population  of  26,000 
souls.  Though  the  country  people  are  but  little  educated,  they 
will  soon  discover  an  error  in  doctrine,  and  can  quote  scripture  in 
support  of  their  arguments  with  surprising  readiness  and  accuracy. 
They  are  not  fanatical  nor  given  to  prejudice,  if  directed  by  a  • 
clergyman  whom  they  respect ;  and  a  mutual  esteem  and  attach- 
ment is  soon  established  betwixt  the  pastor  and  his  flock,  such  as 
is  described  in  the  early  and  purer  days  of  our  church. 

The  poor  here  are  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion than  in  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Loth  and  Golspie,  and 
the  inhabitants  generally  are  not  in  such  good  circumstances  as  in 
these  parishes,  which  is  thus  accounted  for: — when  the  tenantswere 
removed  from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  the  coast-side,  the  poor 
belonging  to  this  and  other  parts  of  the  estate,  and  those  who  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  occupy  and  improve  lots  of  land,  settled  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  coal-pits,  where  they  were  insured  abundance  of 
fuel,  without  pay  or  trouble ;  and  living  among  men  in  the  regular 
receipt  of  high  wages,  they  were  sure  to  obtain  a  share  of  these  earn- 
ings ;  but  when  the  works  ceased,  they  enjoyed  no  such  advan- 
tages, and,  being  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  they  soon  became 
a  burden  on  the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of 
Loth  are  enriched  by  the  herring-fishing,  and  the  high  price  paid 
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for  their  labour  in  the  rapidly  rising  village  of  Helmsdale.  Gol- 
spie is  a  community  of  tradesmen,  labourers,  and  fishers,  kept  in 
constant  employment  by  the  establishments  of  Dunrobin,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  extensive  arable  farms. 

IV. — Industry. 

Agriculture. — This  parish  contains  65,000  square  acres,  of 
which  a  very  small  portion  indeed  is  under  cultivation ;  the  rest 
being  generally  high  and  irreclaimable  hill-pasture.     It  is  not  easy 
to  state  with  accuracy  the  extent  of  land  in  tillage,  but  it  cannot 
be  under  1400  acres  imperial  measure,  three-fourths  of  which  has 
been  trenched  from  the  barren  waste  by  the  settlers  from  the  hills, 
and  what  was  formerly  under  the  plough  greatly  improved.   There 
being  385  families,  and  as  these  occupy  from  one  to  four  acres, 
we  may  safely  fix  the  extent  possessed  by  the  cottars  on  an  ave- 
rage at  nearly  two  acres  each,  making  in  round  numbers.  730,  ex- 
clusive of  the  following  principal  farms : — Clynelish,  235;  Inver- 
Brora,  210;  East  Brora,  75;  Kilcalmkill,  60;  Clynekirkton  and 
Glebe,  40;  Clynemilton,  33 ;  Achrimsdale  Park,  17 — total  1400. 
The  six  farms  here  enumerated  have  comfortable  dwelling-houses 
and  complete  offices,  sufficient  for  every  purpose.     They  are  en- 
closed and  subdivided  with  neat  and  substantial  stone  fences,  tho- 
roughly drained,  and  cultivated,  strictly  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved system  of  modern  husbandry,  producing  luxuriant  crops  of 
barley,  oats,  and  turnips.     No  wheat  is  raised,  the  soil  not  being 
considered  suited  for  it.     The  average  rent  of  the  old  arable  land 
is  about  L.  1,  5s.  per  acre,  and  the  tenant  becomes  bound  to  im- 
prove all  corners  of  fields,  and  such  portions  of  the  adjoining  moor- 
ground  as  is  conditioned  for  on  the  commencement  or  renewal  of 
his  lease.     The  duration  of  the  leases  is  for  nineteen  years.     The 
wages  to  male-servants  from  L.  8  to  L.  10 ;  females  from  L.  3  to 
L.  5  annually ;  labourers  Is.  6d.  per  day ;  and  there  is  seldom 
any  difference  made  in  the  winter  season,  from  their  being  then 
more  exposed  to  inclement  weather. 

The  parish  is  entirely  laid  out  in  sheep-walks,  excepting  the 
above  arable  farms,  and  the  ground  occupied  by  the  small  tenants. 
The  stock  is  pure  Cheviot,  and  the  utmost  attention  being  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  the  sheep  by  the  present  judicious  and  ex- 
perienced tenants,  they  deservedly  command  the  highest  prices  at 
market,  and  carry  the  first  prizes  in  competition  with  the  stock  of 
other  counties.  The  total  number  of  sheep  is  from  10,000  to 
1 1 ,000  ;  the  rent  averaging  2s.  6d.  each.     There  is  of  other  stock, 
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about  300  horses,  250  cows,  300  other  cattle,  and  300  pigs. 
Goats  were  at  one  time  numerous,  but  they  have  now  quite  disap 


When  the  small  tenants  were  removed  from  the  interior,  lots 
were  marked  off  for  each  of  them,  containing  in  every  instance 
from  a  quarter  to  an  acre  of  old  land,  and  to  this  was  added  about 
two  acres  of  moor- ground,  which  they  were  to  improve.  Not  only 
has  this  condition  been  implemented  in  most  cases,  but  the  ad- 
joining lands  have  been  trenched,  and  now  produce  rich  crops  of 
com  and  potatoes.  There  was  scarcely  a  cart  or  a  plough  among 
the  small  tenants  in  the  parish  forty  years  ago.  It  can  now  boast 
of  258  carts  and  240  ploughs,  all  made  by  native  tradesmen,  on 
the  most  approved  principles.  At  that  date,  there  was  scarcely  a 
regularly  bred  tradesman  in  the  parish.  They  now  abound ;  and 
there  may  be  reckoned  five  stone  masons,  nine  house-carpenters, 
twelve  dike-buildeps,  three  blacksmiths,  nine  tailors,  twelve  shoe- 
makers, three  cartwrights,  besides  journeymen  and  apprentices. 

There  are  several  clumps  of  natural  wood  on  the  banks  of  Loch 
Brora,  consisting  of  common  and  weeping  birch,  bird-cherry, 
alders,  a  variety  of  poplars,  some  old  detached  oak  trees,  and 
about  150  acres  of  thriving  fir  plantations  at  Kilcalmhill ;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  loch,  which  contributes  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  that  magnificent  lake, — also  50  acres  of  fir-plantation  at 
Cljnelish ;  but  owing  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  soil,  and  its  expo- 
sure to  the  sea-blast,  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  other  woods  in 
the  parish*  The  plantations  are  thinned  regularly,  sufficiently  en- 
closed, and  care  is  taken  to  prevent  trespass  by  cattle,  or  other  in- 
jury to  them. 

Quarries.— There  are  two  freestone  quarries,  which  have  been 
extensively  worked  of  late  years  for  domestic  purposes,  and  for  ex- 
portation ;  one  below  Spouty,  near  the  sea,  of  a  soft,  friable,  sandy 
quality,  not  much  used,  except  for  the  small  country  cottages, 
the  other  at  Branbury  hill,  near  Clynelish,  a  remarkably  com- 
pact, hard,  silicious  freestone,  beautifully  white,  and  highly  valued 
for  its  durability.  It  contains  many  very  perfect  petrifactions  of 
trees,  fishes,  and  various  forms,  of  shells,  which  are  much  prized  by 
the  scientific  travellers  who  visit  the  country. 

Fisheries. — The  river  Brora  is  famous  for  the  number  and  qua-* 
%  of  its  salmon,  and  when  in  proper  condition,  is  one  of  the  best 
angling  streams  in  the  north.  It  is  fished  for  behoof  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  the  produce  sold  to  a  company  at  a  stipulated  rate 
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per  pound.  The  rent  may  be.  stated  at  L.  300  a  year.  Some 
boats  have  been  engaged  at  Brora  in  the  herring-fishing,  and  with 
tolerable  success.  There  are  three  boats'  crews  of  regular  fishers, 
who  keep  the  neighbourhood  abundantly  supplied, — often  selling  a 
large  cod  for  2d.,  a  skate  from  4d.  to  6d.,  and  sometimes  from  20 
to  40  haddocks  for  6d.  But  the  other  inhabitants  have  not  taken 
to  the  sea,  as  was  expected,  and  they  are  more  inclined  to  occupy 
their  time  in  cultivating  their  lands,— -excepting  during  the  her- 
ing-fishing  season,  when  they  are  all  engaged  in  it,  at  Brora  or 
Helmsdale. 

Kelp  was  formerly  manufactured  on  the  shores;  but  this  has 
been  discontinued  since  the  fall  in  the  value  of  that  article  at  mar- 
ket, and  the  tenants  are  allowed  the  free  use  of  the  sea-ware  as 
manure  for  their  land. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Market-Town,  #c. — Dornoch  is  the  nearest  market-town,  being 
distant  about  thirteen  miles  from  the  confines  of  the  parish ;  but 
half-yearly  markets  are  held  in  Golspie,  only  four  miles  distant, 
in  June  and  October.  Brora  is  the  only  village,  and  contains  280 
inhabitants. 

Means  of  Communication. — When  the  former  report  was  pub- 
lished, there  was  not  a  mile  of  road  fit  for  a  carriage,  and  Brora 
could  boast  of  the  only  bridge  in  the  county.  It  has  probably  long 
enjoyed  this  advantage,  and  its  name  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  Danish  word  Brora,  a  bridge,  or  from  brugh,  a  borough. 
Now,  the  country  is  intersected  in  every  direction  with  the  finest 
roads  in  the  kingdom,  there  being  in  this  parish  alone  about  thirty- 
miles  of  road,  and  fifteen  bridges  of  the  most  perfect  construction, 
and  always  kept  in  the  best  order.  No  toll-dues  are  exacted  in 
this  county, — which  is  justly  prized  as  a  great  advantage  over  our 
neighbours.  Brora  being  a  sub-post-office,  a  neat  receiving-house 
was  built  by  subscription  from  the  inhabitants,  and  the  Mail- Coach, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  passes  and  repasses  daily.  A  pier  was  con- 
structed at  the  harbour,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  when  the  coal  and  salt  works  were  in  operation,  and 
which  affords  secure  shelter  to  coasting  vessels. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  parish  church,  which  is  the  only 
place  of  public  worship,  is  conveniently  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  population,  the  whole  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dwellings  of  shepherds,  being  within  less  than  three  miles  of  it.  It 
was  built  about  the  year  1770 ;  and  enlarged  and  thoroughly  repair- 
ed thirteen  years  ago.    It.  may  contain  from  800  to  1000  individu- 
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als.  The  sittings  are  free,  as  is  the  case  all  over  the  Duke  of  Suth- 
erland's property,  in  this  county  and  in  Ross-shire.  The  manse, 
which  was  built  about  the  same  time  with  the  church,- has  also  re- 
ceded an  addition,  and  it  is  now  a  handsome  and  commodious  re- 
sidence. The  glebe  contains  12  acres  of  rich  soil.  The  hill 
rights  belonging  to  it  were  lately  exchanged  for  an  equivalent  of 
arable  land,  which  is  admitted  to  be  far  more  convenient  and  ad- 
vantageous for  the  minister.  The  stipend  is  93  quarters  barley, 
and  L.  23  in  money,  including  the  allowance  for  communion  ele- 
ments.   The  average  number  of  communicants  is  65. 

A  catechist  is  paid  by  voluntary  contributions  from  the  people. 
He  perambulates  the  parish  frequently,  visiting  every  family,  and 
is  a  most  useful  and  important  assistant  to  the  minister. 

Collections  are  made  periodically  for  the  Inverness  Infirmary, 
the  four  Assembly  schemes,  and  other  public  charities,  amounting 
in  all  to  from  L.  12  to  L.  20. 

Education. — There  are  two  regular  schools,  exclusive  of  private 
teachers, — the  parish  school,  and  one  in  the  Doll,  which  is  support- 
ed by  the  Glasgow  Auxiliary  Gaelic  School  Society.  The  ordinary 
branches  of  education  are  taught  From  the  number  and  position 
of  the  population,  the  minister  considers  two  additional  schools  ne- 
cessary,—-one  at  Brora,  and  the  other  at  Badinellan.  The  pa- 
rochial teacher  has  the  maximum  salary,  and  L.  2  Sterling  in  com- 
pensation for  a  garden.  The  fees  are  very  moderate  and  not  well 
paid,  seldom  exceeding  L.  12.  His  accommodation  is  comfortable,, 
and  on  a  sufficiently  liberal  scale.  Most  of  the  rising  generation, 
attend  school  for  some  period  of  the  year,  and  are  so  far  in  the  way 
of  receiving  the  benefits  arising  from  a  moral  and  religions  educa- 
tion. There  is  also  a  female  school  at  Brora,  endowed  by  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  where  girls  are  taught  to  sew,  make  their  own 
dresses,  and  other  needle-work. 

Library. -~k  circulating  library  was  established,  some  years  agor 
among  the  families  on  the  coast  side,  which  is  still  in  active  operation, 
and  by  means  of  which  they  have  access  to  the  newest  publications 
for  payment  of  a  few  shillings  annually. 

Charitable  Institutions. — There  are  no  public  charitable  institu- 
tions in  this  parish,  nor  have  the  poor  the  benefit  of  any  charitable 
bequests;  consequently,  they  are  dependent  for  their  subsistence 
on  the  generosity  of  the  landlord — the  liberality  of  their  neigh- 
bours who  are  in  better  circumstances,  and  the  pittance  afforded 
them  from  the  proceeds  of  the  parochial  contributions. 
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Persons  who  are  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  many  who  have  never  seen  the  country,  have  ventured  to  de- 
scribe them  as  indolent,  idle,  and  unprofitable  members  of  the 
community.  A  more  gross  fallacy  has  never  been  uttered.  They 
are  a  quiet,  sober,  brave,  and  a  moral  race ;  attached  and  confid- 
ing while  kindly  and  honestly  dealt  by ;  but  reserved,  stern,  and 
unbending  as  their  mountain  rocks,  wherever  they  suspect  injustice, 
or  lose  faith  in  the  acts  and  professions  of  their  superiors.  The 
extensive  and  perfect  improvements  on  the  estate  of  Sutherland 
bear  evidence  of  their  activity,  industry,  and  confidence  in  their 
landlord,  when  their  energies  are  properly  directed.  Those  who 
reside  in  the  country  can  testify,  that  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to 
meet  with  an  individual  the  worse  of  liquor,  except  occasionally  at 
markets.  The  naval  and  military  annals  of  the  nation  record  their  . 
bravery,  where  they  have  distinguished  themselves  in  many  a  des- 
perate onset.  The  faithful  labours  of  our  clergy  have  been  bless- 
ed by  Providence  in  rendering  them  pious  and  moral ;  and  their 
character  may  be  summed  up  in  these  few  words, — that  they  fear 
God  and  honour  the  Queen. 

October  1840. 


PARISH  OF  TONGUE. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  TONGUE,  SYNOD  OF  SUTHERLAND  AND 
CAITHNESS. 

THE  REV.  HUGH  MACKAY  MACKENZIE,  MINISTER. 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 
Name. — This  district,  previous  to  its  erection  into  a  separate 
parish  in  1724,  and  while  it  constituted  but  a  portion  of  the  ori- 
ginal parish  of  Durness,  was  called  Kintail, — a  term  signifying 
the  head  of  the  sea,  (Ceann  an  t sail ).  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  for  many  miles,  stretches  inland 
into  the  parish  from  the  Northern  Ocean.  The  modern  name 
(Tongue,)  which  at  first  was  written  (Tung,)  is  in  all  probability 
derived  from  a  narrow  neck  of  land  jutting  out  transversely  for  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  Kyle  near  the  House  of  Tongue, 
which  bears  a  resemblance  to  a  protruded  tongue.     The  Gaelic 
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as  well  as  the  English  name  of  that  organ  justifies  this  deriva- 
tion. 

Boundaries,  Extent. — It  would  seem  by  the  record  of  erection, 
that  the  boundaries  of  this  parish  extended  from  Torrisdale,  in  the 
east,  to  the  water  of  Polla,  in  the  west ;  from  the  Whiten  .head,  in 
the  north,  to  the  great  deer  forest,  in  the  south.  By  use  and  wont, 
however,  these  boundaries  are  greatly  contracted  on  the  west,  in 
which  direction  the  parish  is  considered  now  only  to  extend  to  the 
top  of  the  Moin  or  the  Ben  Hope  mountain  range.  The  parish 
of  Farr  is  contiguous  on  the  east  aud  south-east,  and  the  parish 
of  Durness  on  the  west  and  south-west  On  the  north,  it  is  bound* 
ed  by  the  Northern  Ocean.  Its  figure  is  irregular,  somewhat  re- 
sembling, as  is  mentioned  in  the  former  account,  a  spherical  tri- 
angle. The  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  20  miles ;  ave- 
rage 15.  The  extreme  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  12  miles; 
average  8.  As  nearly  as  can  be  computed,  its  superficial  extent 
is  140  square  miles. 

Topographical  Appearances. — The  general  aspect  of  the  parish 
is  mountainous.  In  topographical  character,  however,  it  is  divid- 
ed into  two  districts,  distinct  from  each  other.  The  first  embraces 
all  that  is  peculiarly  alpine,  and  is  the  principal  part  of  the  parish 
as  to  extent,  population,  culture,  and  beauty.  It  lies  towards  the 
west,  and  consists  of  the  great  valley  of  Tongue,  formed  by  the 
arm  of  the  sea  already  mentioned,  with  the  streams  which  flow 
from  the  interior  into  the  head  of  it.  On  either  side  of  the  bay, 
two  mountain- ranges,  rising  abruptly  and  boldly  from  the  ocean, 
stretch  along  its  whole  length,  and  continue  taking  nearly  a  paral- 
lel direction,  till  interrupted  by  a  third  range,  stretching  from  east 
to  west,  which  consists  of  the  mountain  of  Ben  Laoghal  and  its 
arms.  The  whole  constitutes  a  semicircular  chain  of  hills,  appa- 
rently continuous,  and  gives  to  the  valley  the  form  of  a  spacious 
amphitheatre.  •  The  western  range,  commencing  with  Ben  Hutig, 
which  is  1345  feet  high,  is  for  some  miles  of  nearly  an  uniform 
height,  and  somewhat  monotonous,  till  it  reaches  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, when  it  suddenly  terminates  in  the  huge  mountain  of  Ben 
Hope,  306 1  feet  high.  The  eastern  range  is  a  series  of  rounded 
hills,  not  very  lofty,  rising  above  the  bay  sometimes  abruptly,  but 
in  general  receding  so  gently,  as  to  afford  scope  for  considerable 
cultivation  on  their  sides.  The  Ben  Laoghal  range  is  the  most 
picturesque.  This  noble  hill,  the  queen  of  Highland  mountains, 
occupies  the  central  point  of  the  whole  semicircular  chain ;  there- 
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fore,  from  its  position  as  well  as  from  its  romantic  outlines,  it  is 
the  most  prominent  and  striking  object  in  the  whole  scenery.  At 
the  southern  extremity  of  a  low  extensive  valley,  it  starts  up  ma- 
jestically to  the  height  of  2508  feet,  presenting  towards  its  base  an 
expanded  breast  of  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  cleft  at  its  top  into 
four  massy  towering  and  splintered  peaks,  standing  boldly  aloof  from 
each  other.  These  gradually  diminish  in  height,  one  after  the 
other.  The  highest  stands  proudly  forward  to  occupy  the  fore- 
ground ;  the  rest  recede  a  little,  as  if  each  were  unwilling  to  protrude 
itself,  from  a  conscious  inferiority  to  its  predecessor.  As  a  graceful 
finish  to  its  outlines,  it  stretches  forth  an  arm  on  either  side,  as  if  to 
embrace  condescendingly  the  other  mountain  ranges,  which  may 
well  acknowledge  it  as  chief,  and  which  may  readily  be  fancied  as 
doing  it  homage.  On  a  summer  morning,  or  after  a  sweet  summer 
shower,  when  the  transparent  mist  is  reposing  on  its  bosom,  or 
coiling  among  its  peaks,  the  appearance  of  this  hill  is  very  beauti- 
ful, and  often  singularly  fantastic.  Within  this  great  chain,  there 
are  various  objects  which  constitute  marked  features  in  the  sce- 
nery of  the  district.  Amongst  these,  the  Kyle  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place,  so  studded  with  islands  at  its  mouth,  that,  from  some 
points  of  view,  its  connection  with  the  ocean  seems  wholly  inter- 
cepted. Towards  its  centre,  the  point  of  Tongue  and  a  small  is- 
land adjacent  thereto,  tend  farther  to  charm  and  relieve  the  eye, 
by  breaking  in  upon  the  continuous  sheet  of  water.  Another  in- 
teresting and  conspicuous  object  is  the  promontory  of  Castle  Var- 
rich.  It  consists  of  a  small  hill  range,  running  south  and  north, 
rising  gradually  from  the  low  ground  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Laoghal, 
and  terminating  at  its  northern  extremity  in  a  bold  rock  of  consi- 
derable altitude,  which  is  washed  at  its  base  by  the  water  of  the 
Kyle,  and  has  its  conical  summit  surmounted  by  a  fine  old  ruin, 
which  imparts  a  pleasing  effect.  Altogether,  the  scenery  of  this 
part  of  the  parish  is  much  and  universally  admired.  The  hand  of 
man  has  undoubtedly  done  somewhat  to  embellish  it ;  but  little, 
very  little,  to  what  might  be  effected.  Even  Macculloch,  with  all 
his  antipathy  to  the  north,  has  admitted,  that,  were  the  Moin,  on 
west  side  of  the  Bay,  to  some  extent  planted,  this  place  would  not 
be  exceeded  in  beauty  by  many  parts  of  the  Highlands. 

The  second  or  eastern  division  of  the  parish  is  rather  tame  and 
monotonous.  In  the  interior,  this  is  partially  relieved  by  lochs  of 
various  sizes,  which  are  scattered  with  profusion  in  every  direction, 
and  the  ground,  moreover,  is  of  a  softly  undulating  character ;  the 
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rocks  being  clothed  with  an  almost  unbroken  surface  of  verdure 
and  of  heath.  Towards  the  sea-coast,  the  country  becomes  crag- 
gy and  fretted-like,  uninteresting  in  its  general  aspect,  and  appa- 
rently barren.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  district,  when  more  closely 
examined,  there  will  be  found  numerous  little  glens,  bearing  a  rich 
soil  and  a  large  population. 

The  coast  is  in  general  high  and  rocky,  and  round  the  promon- 
tory of  the  Whiten-head  exceedingly  bold  and  picturesque.     The 
rocks   are  frequently  intersected   by   creeks,   and   formed   into 
caves  and  arches.     The  caves  of  Freasgail,  which  are  described 
in  the  former  Account  of  this  parish,  have  been  noticed  in  the 
Account  of  the  parish  of  Durness,  in  consequence  of  the  mo- 
dern ideas  regarding  the  boundaries  of  the  two  parishes.     The 
islands  are  Eilean  na  naoimh,  (saint's  island) — Eilean  na  roan, 
(seal  island,)  and  the  rabbit  islands.     Eilean  na  naoimh,  situated 
close  by  the  eastern  coast  of  the  parish,  "  had  formerly  a  chapel 
and  burial-place  on  it,  the  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  island,  the  sea,  after  passing  for  several 
yards  through  a?  narrow  channel,  spouts  up  into  the  air,  some- 
times to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  through  a  hole  in  the  rock,  which, 
in  shape  and  size,  is  like  the  moon  at  full,  and  a  few  seconds  af- 
terwards, there  is  a  discharge  of  water  from  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  with  a  noise  resembling  the  explosion  of  cannon."     Eilean 
na  roan  is  of  considerable  size,  and  has  the  appearance  of  two 
islands,  particularly  at  high  water.     Part  of  it  is  scooped  out  into 
the  form  of  a  basin,  in  which  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  cultivat- 
ed by  a  few  small  tenants.     Its  rocks  are  high  and  precipitous, 
and  to  the  north  side  abound  with  deep  narrow  fissures,  through 
which  the  wind  rushes  with  great  violence.     As  this  wind,  besides 
being  sharp  and  piercing,  is  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  from 
its  blowing  across  the  ocean,  or  perhaps  from  carrying  along  with 
it  the  spray  which  dashes  from  off  the  rocks  beneath,  the  natives 
take  advantage  thereof  for  economical  purposes.    In  these  fissures, 
they  season  their  fish  without  using  salt     On  this  north  side  also 
there  is  a  spacious  and  elegant-looking  arch,  about  150  feet  span, 
and  70  feet  broad.    About  the  middle  of  the  island,  there  is  a  large 
circular  hole,  which  has  fallen  in  many  years  ago,  and  is  supposed  to 
communicate  with  the  sea  by  a  subterranean  cavern.*  The  Rabbit 
Islands,  three  in  number,  are  farther  within  the  mouth  of  the  Bay 

•  This  Island  Is  well  worthy  of  being  visited  by  travellers  who  arc  desirous  to  see 
the  natural  curiosities  of  the  country. 
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than  the  former,  and  so  in  some  measure  removed  from  the  raging  of 
the  ocean.  The  rocks  are  not  very  high.  The  soil  is  sandy,  though 
covered  with  verdure.  The  present  name  of  these  islands  sufficient* 
ly  indicates  who  are  their  principal  inhabitants.  The  ancient  name 
was  Eilean  na  Gaeil,  the  island  of  strangers,  from  the  Danes  hay- 
ing been  said  to  have  landed  upon  it.  The  principal  bays  are 
those  of  Torrisdale  and  Tongue ;  the  former  is  open  and  tem- 
pestuous, affording  little  or  no  shelter  for  vessels ;  the  latter  is  the 
Kyle,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  already  noticed.  Its  length  is  about  ten 
miles,  the  average  breadth  about  a-mile  and  a-half.  Its  depth  is 
nowhere  great,  and,  from  the  shifting  nature  of  its  sand  banks*  na- 
vigation is  difficult  and  often  perilous.  There  is,  however,  good 
anchorage  for  ships  of  any  burden  at  the  Rabbit  Islands,  where  they 
may  ride  with  safety  in  storms  from  most  directions.  A  fine  road- 
stead is  also  to  be  found  in  its  neighbourhood  at  Talmine,  a  pret-  . 
ty  bay  that  branches  off  the  west  side  of  the  Kyle.  It  has  a  smooth 
beach,  and  a  fine  bottom, — is  much  sheltered  from  the  most  tem- 
pestuous winds, — and  commands  a  ready  exit  to  the  ocean.  At 
present,  it  is  one  of  the  principal  fishing  stations  on  the  coast. 
By  the  erection  of  quays,  and  by  connecting  the  mainland  with  a 
small  island  lying  close  by  on  the  north  side,  it  might  be  made 
one  of  the  most  commodious  harbours  in  the  north.  Almost  op- 
posite to  Talmine,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kyle,  there  is  the  creek 
of  Sculomy,  which  at  present  shelters  a  few  fishing-boats,  but  which 
an  inconsiderable  expense  might  render  a  safe  station  for  many 
more. 

Meteorology* — Considering  the  latitude  of  this  parish,  its  tem- 
perature is  mild,  and  the  climate  is  very  salubrious,  though  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  is  in  general  extremely  changeable.  Hie 
heat  is  not  so  great  in  summer,  nor  the  cold  so  intense  in  winter, 
as  these  seem  to  be  in  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland. 
Placed  in  a  central  position  between  the  west  and  east  coasts  of 
the  island,  it  is  not  visited  by  those  frequent  deluges  of  rain  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  former,  nor  so  exposed  to  those  piercing  blight- 
ing winds  which  prevail  in  the  latter.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
the  south-west  and  north-west.  The  severest  storms  are  from 
the  south-west, — the  most  frequent  from  the  north-west.  The 
prevalent  distempers,  as  connected  with  the  climate,  are  rheumatism 
and  inflammatory  complaints ;  but  more  common  than  either  are 
disorders  of  the  stomach  among  the  poorer  people,  arising  from  a 
diet  often  too  scanty,  and  sometimes  unwholesome.     Luminous 
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meteors  are  frequent  The  circle  round  the  moon  and  the  aurora 
borealis  are  sometimes  brilliant  in  winter.  When  the  latter  is  fiery 
and  lurid,  it  is  an  invariable  sign  of  stormy  weather.  The  former 
generally  prognosticates  the  same,  so  also  does  the  fragment  of  a 
rainbow  when  seen  in  the  north,  called  "  Boar's  head." 

Hydrography. — The  parish  abounds  with  springs,  which  are  ge- 
nerally perennial,  but  sometimes  intermittent  Chalybeate  springs 
are  quite  common.  Sulphureous  ones  are  found  in  several  places, 
chiefly  around  Ben  Laoghal,  and  there  are  some  which  seem  to 
be  a  compound  of  both.  None  of  these  have  been  properly  ana- 
lyzed, but  some  of  the  sulphureous  seem  of  such  strength,  that, 
were  they  more  accessible,  they  might  be  found  medicinally  of 
considerable  service.  Lochs  are  so  numerous,  that  from  a  single 
eminence,  which  does  not  command  a  view  of  the  whole  parish,  I 
have  counted  more  than  100.  The  most  deserving  of  notice  are 
the  following: — Loch  Maedie,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the, 
parish,  which  may  be  about  six  miles  in  circumference.  Its  ap- 
pearance is  striking,  from  its  margin  being  singularly  indented 
by  numerous  little  bays  and  projecting  points  of  land,  and  from 
its  bosom  being  studded  with  islands,  on  which  grow  trees  of  con- 
siderable size.  Loch  Dim  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Diru  rock, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  west  arm  of  Ben  Laoghal.  The  loch  is  two 
miles  long,  and  the  rock,  which  is  nearly  the  same  length,  towers 
majestically  above  it  to  the  height  of  200  feet,— its  brow  adorned 
at  pleasing  intervals  with  solitary  trees  of  birch  and  mountain-ash. 
This  loch  is  one  of  the  unobserved  beauties  of  the  parish,  lying  in 
a  secluded  spot,  and  inaccessible  to  any  but  the  pedestrian.  On 
the  east  and  south-east  sides  of  Ben  Laoghal,  there  is  a  chain  of 
lochs  of  considerable  extent,  called  Lochs  Cullisaid,  Laoghal, 
Craggy,  and  Slam,  which  communicate  with  each  other  by  nar- 
row fords  or  small  rivulets.  Loch  Laoghal  is  the  largest  of  the 
four,  and,  indeed,  the  largest  in  the  parish, — being  five  miles  long 
and  upwards  of  a  mile  broad.  There  are  two  islands  upon  it, 
where  wild-fowl  nestle  in  great  numbers.  The  verdure  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  rich.  A  few  trees  fringe  its  margin  on  the  west  side, 
and  on  the  opposite  there  rises  a  hill  of  considerable  height,  green 
to  the  top,  with  a  thriving  birch- wood  at  its  base.  Loch  Crag- 
gy is  interesting,  by  commanding  a  fine  profile  view  of  Ben 
Laoghal.  Were  this  chain  connected  by  a  road  with  Lochs 
Maedie  and  Diru,  sweeping  round  the  whole  of  Ben  Laoghal,  it 
would  form  a  ride  which,  as  regards  loch  and  mountain  scenery, 
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could,  for  the  same  extent,  be  rarely  surpassed  in  beauty.  The 
rivers  are,  the  Borgie,  Rhians,  and  Kinloch ;  none  of  them  of 
much  consequence.  The  Borgie  (called  in  the  former  Account 
the  Torrisdale)  rises  from  Loch  Slam,  and,  after  separating  this 
parish  from  that  of  Farr  during  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  falls 
into  the  sea  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Torrisdale.  The 
Rhians  and  the  Kinloch,  neither  of  them  more  than  two  miles 
in  length,  fall  into  the  head  of  the  Kyle  of  Tongue, — the  former 
on  the  east  side  of  Castle  Varrich.  the  latter  on  its  west  Cas- 
cades are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  pretty,  though  on  a  small 
scale. 

Geology. — The  principal  rock  in  t)ie  parish  is  gneiss.  It  con- 
stitutes the  mountain-range  of  Ben  Hutig  and  the  Moin,  likewise 
the  smaller  range  of  Castle  Varrich,  and  prevails  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  parish.  Its  mineral 
character  seems  to  be  the  common  ternary  compound  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  mica ;  though  not  unfrequfently  hornblende  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  latter.  The  aspect  of  this  rock  varies  much  from 
the  component  minerals,  and,  from  the  size  of  these  minerals,  as 
distinct  concretions.  It  is  regularly  stratified,  though  in  some 
places,  as  towards  the  east,  this  is  not  so  evident,  from  the  strata 
being  intersected  by  quartz  and  granite  veins,  and  disturbed  and 
contorted  by  what  appears,  in  some  cases,  the  action  of  fire,  and, 
in  others,  the  action  of  water.  The  direction  of  the  strata  on  the 
west  of  Tongue  Bay  is  south-east,  at  an  angle  of  20°.  On  the 
east  of  the  Bay  their  direction  is  west-south-west,  at  an  angle  of 
40°,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  district  at  Sculomy,  where  the 
direction  is  south-south-east,  and  the  angle  60°.  In  various  places 
garnet  is  found  imbedded  in  this  rock.  Ben  Hope  is  composed 
of  mica-slate,  being  part  of  a  very  extensive  district  where  this  rock 
is  developed.  A  stripe  of  the  same  formation  is  also  found  at  the 
shore  side,  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  stretching  from  a  point  op- 
posite the  village  of  Tongue  to  a  place  called  Portvasgo,  near  the 
Rabbit  Islands.  It  connects  with,  and  conforms  to,  the  gneiss  of 
the  mountain  range  above  it, — the  strata  being  in  the  same  direc- 
tion and  at  the  same  angle.  The  rocks  of  Eilean  na  roan  are  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  conglomerate,  which  rests  upon  red  sandstone. 
The  sandstone  is  only  to  be  seen  in  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
stratified  in  the  direction  west-south-west,  at  an  angle  of  10° ;  at 
which  point  the  junction  of  the  two  formatioqs  is  very  distinct  and 
beautiful.     The  mountain-range,  stretching  along  the  east  side  of 
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the  Kyle  from  Coldbacky  to  Cnoc- Craggy,  consists  of  conglome- 
rate capping  the  gneiss,  and  resting  horizontally  on  its  fractured 
beds.  The  junction  in  this  case  is  quite  visible  in  some  exposed 
rocks  at  Coldbacky.  Red  sandstone  has  also  been  discovered  at 
one  point  in  this  mountain-range,  near  Dalcharn.  The  whole 
mountain  of  Bern  Laoghal  is  sienite,  "  which  consists  of  a  light 
flesh-red  felspar,  grey  quartz,  and  black  or  dark-green  hornblende, 
with  minute  and  sparingly  disseminated  crystals  of  brown  sphene. 
In  several  places  the  quartz  almost  disappears, — the  rock  then  be- 
coming a  binary  compound  of  felspar  and  hornblende.  The  struc- 
ture of  this  sienite  on  the  small  scale  is  small  granular,  while  on 
the  large  it  is  disposed  in  a  most  distinctly  tabular  manner.  In- 
deed, few  localities  can  be  pointed  out  in  Scotland  where  this 
beautiful  rock  arrangement  is  more  characteristically  developed. 
From  various  parts  of  its  summit  the  entire  structure  may  be  traced 
with  the  utmost  precision,  and  the  several  tabular  concretions  fol- 
lowed, with  little  variation,  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  la- 
teral planes  of  the  tabular  concretions  are  in  general  nearly  paral- 
lel, and  exhibit  an  almost  polished  surface.  This  mountain  might, 
if  other  circumstances  rendered  it  expedient,  be  wrought  exten- 
sively for  building  materials.  Such  would  be  attended  with  but 
little  difficulty  as  far  as  the  raising  of  the  stone  is  concerned,  while 
the  tabular  form  is  so  regular,  that,  for  many  purposes,  very  little 
dressing  would  be  requisite."*  Black  manganese  ore  has  been 
found  on  the  top  of  Ben  Laoghal.  Bog-iron  ore  is  very  common. 
Granite  boulders  are  frequent  about  Tongue  village.  Whence 
they  have  come,  is  a  problem  not  easy  to  solve.  The  prin- 
cipal alluvium  is  peat,  which  covers  a  great  proportion  of  the  pa- 
rish :  a  quantity  of  fir-wood  is  found  imbedded  in  it.  The  soil, 
which  is,  or  has  been,  under  cultivation,  is  in  some  places  a  black 
rich  loam ;  in  others  a  sandy  loam ;  but,  perhaps,  the  most  com- 
mon is  a  soil  compounded  of  gravel  and  peat,  with  an  admixture 
either  of  clay  or  sand. 

Zoology. — The  zoology  of  the  parish  is  such  as  is  common  to 
the  whole  of  this  north  coast,  on  which  the  various  species  of 
quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fishes  are  numerous.  Game  of  almost 
every  description  is  to  be  found  in  the  parish,  but  not  in  such 
abundance  as  formerly,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  extensive 
moor-burnings  upon  the  sheep  farms.     Fishing  upon  lakes  and 

*  Cunningham's  Geognosy  of  Sutherland, — a  work  to  which  the  writer  is  much 
indebted  in  drawing  up  this  article. 
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rivers  has  also  fallen  off;  to  account  for  which,  many  opinions  have 
been  entertained,  which  at  best  are  mere  conjectures.  The  fresh- 
water fishes  generally  used  at  table  are,  salmon,  grilse,  trout,  and 
char.  Those  got  on  the  coast  are  chiefly  herring,  cod,  ling,  had- 
dock, whiting,  skate,  and  flounder.  In  September,  quantities  of 
coal-fish  are  caught  close  to  the  rocks.  Turboteand  tusk  are  oc- 
casionally found.  The  upper  part  of  the  Kyle  abounds  with  shell- 
fish, which  ate  easily  gathered,  as  the  sea  ebbs  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Mussels  and  spout-fish  of  excellent  quality  are  to  be  had ; 
but  cockles  are  the  most  abundant  of  all.  .These  are  of  various 
sizes  and  colours.  All  of  them,  however,  are  rich  and  delicious 
when  in  season,  which  is  from  April  to  September.  They  are 
highly  relished  by  strangers,  who  are  loud  in  their  praises ;  and 
they  are  an  invaluable  blessing  to  those  within  reach  of  them, 
who,  during  the  summer  months,  use  them  daily  as  an  article  of 
food. 

Botany. — The  flora  of  this  parish  is  not  known  to  contain  any 
plants  peculiar  to  itself,  or  such  as  are  very  rare  in  other  places. 
Perhaps  the  following  are  among  those  most  deserving  of  notice. 
Some  of  them,  though  rare  in  this  parish,  are  common  in  other 
parts  of  this  country. 

Betula  nan*  Fragaria  vesca  Nympha>a  alba 

Carex  hirta  Habenaria  viridis  Oiytropis  uralenais 

■  incurva  Hyacinthus  non-scriptus  Primula  Scotica 

— —  limosa  Juniperua  communis  Sazifraga  oppositifolia 

Cherleria  sedoides  L.araium  album  Silene  infiata 

Cynoglossunf officinale  Listcra  ovata  Veronica  serpyllifolia 

Digitalis  purpurea  Lycopodium  clavatum  Vicia  Cracca. 
Dryas  octopetala                                       .  alpinum 

Featuca  bromoides  Melampyrum  pratense 

None  of  the  native  plants  are  now  employed  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, though  formerly  mugwort  and  nettle  were  made  use  of  in 
this  way.  Ragwort  is  sometimes  used  as  an  emollient ;  and  the 
leaves  of  ribwort  plantain  are  successfully  applied  to  fresh  wounds. 
Heather  is  employed  to  dye  green ;  ragwort  to  dye  yellow ;  the 
lichen  obtained  on  stones,  to  dye  red-brown ;  and  alder  bark,  to 
dye  black,  which,  by  the  addition  of  copperas,  is  effectually  fixed, 
and  made  to  assume  a  still  deeper  hue.  The  native  arborescent 
species  now  to  be  met  with,  are  not  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part 
rather  stinted  in  their  growth.  Betula  alba  (birch)  predominates. 
Salix  alba,  S.  cinerea,  (white  and  grey  willow,)  Corylus  Avellana 
(hazel,)  and  Pyrus  aucuparia  (the  mountain-ash,)  come  next,  in 
nearly  equal  quantities.  Alnus  glutinosa  (alder,)  and  Prunusspi- 
nosa  (sloe,)  fringe  the  water  courses.     Ilex  aquifolium  (holly)  is 
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frequent  in  rocky  burns  and  cascades.  Quercus  rolur  (oak)  is  to 
be  seen  in  a  few  places ;  but,  from  its  being  exposed  to  be  trodden 
down  by  cattle,  it  only  attains  the  size  of  a  trifling  shrub.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  that  Ulex  Europceus  (whin)  and  Cytisus  Scoparius 
(broom)  grow  freely  in  several  places ;  but  both  were  probably  in- 
troduced about  sixty  years  ago.  The  natural  wood,  which,  for  a 
long  time,  was  neglected  and  destroyed,  and  in  consequence  fast 
dwindling  away,  has  of  late  years  been  well  kept  and  thinned. 
The  only  plantations  of  any  extent  in  the  parish  ar.e  those  around 
the  House  of  Tongue.  There  are  specimens  to  be  seen  here  of 
beech,  elm,  ash,  and  lime,  which,  for  size  and  beauty,  may  vie  with 
any  in  the  north.  The  greater  part  of  these  plantations  are  of  re- 
cent date,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  bard-wood,  fir,  and  plane- 
tree,  for  all  of  which  the  soil  seems  well  adapted.  Larch  and 
spruce  fir  thrive  much  better  than  the  Scotch.  Altogether  the 
plantations  are  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  such  a  country  as  this 
from  their  greater  extension.  Besides  beautifying  the  scenery,  they 
would  ameliorate  the  climate,  and  become  a  fruitful  source  of  re- 
venue. The  ordinary  fruit-trees  thrive  well  when  they  obtain  the 
support  and  shelter  of  a  good  wall. 

II. — Civil  History. 

Distinguished  Families. — This  parish  is  the  birth-place,  and  was 
the  residence  of  the  most  of  the  noble  family  of  Reay.  Some  of 
these  signalized  themselves  for  prowess  and  skill  in  the  military 
operations  of  their  own  times :  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Donald  first  Lord  Reay,  who  so  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Tradition  ascribes  to  him  most  singular 
superhuman  powers  of  body.  There  were  other  members  of  this 
family  who,  though  not  distinguished  as  public  characters,  devoted 
their  influence  to  the  welfare  of  their  people,  by  whom  their  me- 
mories were  cherished  for  several  generations,  for  intelligence, 
patriotism,  and  exemplary  piety.  A  full  account  of  them  will  be 
found  in  Mackay's  History  of  the  House  and  Clan  of  M?ckay. 

Ministers. — Though  erected  in  1724,  this  parish  was  not  sup- 
plied with  a  minister  till  1726,  when  Mr  George  Mackay  was  ap- 
pointed, who  only  lived  two  years.  His  successor  was  Mr  Walter 
Ross,  a  man  of  fine  preaching  talents,  but  whose  reserved  man- 
ners and  secluded  habits  were  not  calculated  to  gain  upon  the 
rough,  frank  Highlander.  He  occupied  the  parish  till  1763,  when 
he  resigned.     After  his  resignation  Mr  John   Mackay  was  ap- 
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pointed,  who,  being  of  a  weak  and  sickly  constitution,  was  unable 
to  labour  efficiently  in  the  parish,  and  only  lived  in  the  charge  for 
six  years.  In  1769,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr  William  Mackenzie. 
As  his  incumbency  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  this  parish,  his 
name  deserves  special  notice  in  such  an  account  as  this.  A  native  of 
Ross-shire,  soon  after  his  license,  he  came  to  officiate  as  missionary 
in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Farr;  and  though  possessing  highly 
popular  talents,  a  liberal  education,  and  prospects  of  advancement 
elsewhere  through  influential  friends,  yet,  having  formed  a  strong 
attachment  to  his  adopted  country,  he  accepted  a  call  to  this  pa- 
rish when  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr  Mackay.  He  found  it  in  a 
deplorable  state  of  religious  ignorance.  Scarce  could  one  be  found 
to  repeat  the  Shorter  Catechism.  There  was  only  one  elder  with- 
in the  bounds,  and  it  was  impossible  to  fix  on  others,  bearing  the 
necessary  religious  character,  who  could  be  ordained  to  this  office 
so  as  to  constitute  a  session.  The  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day  was 
grossly  violated  by  persons  forming  bargains,  going  and  coming  to 
the  house  of  God.  A  general  apathy  to  the  means  of  grace  was 
manifest ;  and  several  gross  practices,  the  relics  of  a  barbarous 
age,  were  common  at  funerals  and  festivals. 

With  these  evils  to  contend  against,  he  entered  on  his  charge 
with  aeal  and  energy,  and  an  untiring  devotedness  to  the  interests 
of  his  flock.  But,  for  three  years,  he  seemed  to  labour  in  vain,  and 
the  feeling  of  his  heart  was, "  Woe  is  me  that  I  sojourn  in  Mesech." 
At  last,  the  time  to  visit  this  portion  of  Zion  was  come.  One  day 
he  took  occasion  from  the  pulpit  to  remonstrate  plainly  and  faith- 
fully with  the  people,  for  their  several  sins ;  declared  his  own  ar- 
dent hopes  of  being  instrumental  in  reforming  them,  when  he  en- 
tered the  parish  ;  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  in  his  disappoint- 
ment hitherto,  and  his  prayer  to  God,  that  were  this  to  continue 
He  would  remove  him  from  amongst  them.  Overpowered  by  his 
feelings,  he  could  proceed  no  longer.  For  the  first  time,  the  con- 
gregation were  seen  bathed  in  tears,  and  overwhelmed  with  a  feel- 
ing of  shame,  and  from  that  day  there  was  the  most  marked  change ; 
a  truly  fruitful  revival  was  the  consequence.  The  people  showed 
all  docility  in  receiving  the  instructions  of  their  pastor ;  the  house 
of  God  was  thronged  by  persons  from  the  most  distant  corners  of 
the  parish ;  respect  and  attention  were  shown  to  the  ordinances 
and  duties  of  religion ;  barbarous  usages  were  gradually  laid  aside ; 
and  under  his  affectionate,  glowing,  and  faithful  ministry,  there 
sprang  up  a  race  of  intelligent  Christians,  so  that  he  was  soon  en- 
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abled  to  form  a  throng  session  of  elders,  who,  considering  their 
statioo  in  society,  were  ornaments  in  the  church.  Likewise  under 
his  fostering  care,  several  young  men  were  reared  for  the  minis* 
try,  all  of  whom,  with  scarce  an  exception,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  instruments  of  extensive  usefulness. 

This  honoured  servant  of  the  Lord  laboured  for  sixty-five  years 
among  a  devotedly  attached  people,  being  able  to  preach  and  ad- 
minister the  sacraments  to  the  very  last.  He  died  in  1834,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-six.  His  people  commonly  spoke  of  him 
as  "  the  great  minister,"  and  testified  their  esteem  and  affection 
by  erecting  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory. 

Parochial  Register. — There  was  no  register  kept,  previous  to 
the  year  1775.  From  that  period  till  1797  there  was  a  record  of 
births  and  marriages  regularly  made  up ;  but  the  person  who  was  ses- 
sion-clerk at  that  time  became  deranged,  which  was  never  suspect- 
ed till  it  was  incontestibly  proved,  by  his  being  found  one  morning 
busily  employed  in  the  churchyard  distributing  papers  on  the  grave- 
stones, with  the  sanguine  hope  of  raising  an  army  from  the  dead. 
On  examination,  these  papers  were  discovered  to  be  the  parish 
register,  so  torn  as  to  be  completely  useless.  From  1797  mar* 
riages  and  births  were  registered,  but  not  in  a  permanent  form, 
and  many  of  the  loose  sheets  have  been  lost  through  the  careless- 
ness of  clerks.  However,  since  1816,  a  correct  register  has  been 
regularly  kept. 

Antiquities. — The  most  striking  ruin  is  Castle  Varricb,  stand- 
ing on  the  promontory  already  mentioned,  bearing  the  same  name. 
It  is  a  square  building,  which  originally  consisted  of  two  stories, 
the  first  arched  with  stone,  the  second  covered  with  wood.  Its 
dimensions  inside  are  not  great ;  the  walls  are  thick,  and  still  of  a 
considerable  height  Tradition  is  silent  as  to  its  history,  on  which 
subject  its  name  has  given  rise  to  various  conjectures;  but  most 
probably  the  name  is  merely  derived  from  a  Gaelic  word  signifying 
the  castle  on  the  eminence.  The  remains  of  several  circular  toweis 
are  to  be  seen,  extending  from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  which,  from 
the  circumstance  of  one  being  always  in  sight  of  another,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  telegra- 
phic information  when  an  enemy  threatened  to  invade  the  country.— 
Several  subterranean  caves  have  been  found  in  the  parish,  long  and 
narrow  in  their  construction,  with  a  small  entrance.  From  various 
circumstances  they  appear  to  be  artificial,  and  were  probably  occu* 
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pied  by  the  natives,  in  warlike  times,  as  places  of  retreat  The 
only  tumuli  to  be  seen,  are  at  a  place  called  Druim  na  Coup,  where, 
as  has  been  noticed  in  the  former  account,  a  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  Mackays  and  the  Sulherlands.  Upon  the  same  ground, 
or  nearly  so,  a  party  of  French  were  seized  in  1746,  going  south 
with  gold  to  aid  the  rebels.  The  French  vessel  in  which  they 
were  conveyed,  being  pursued  off  this  coast,  ran  for  safety  into 
the  Bay  of  Tongue,  and  the  party,  carrying  their  valuable  treasure, 
landed  at  Mel n ess,  where  for  a  night  they  were  protected  by  a 
gentleman  of  kindred  sentiments.  Next  day,  his  son  went  to  con- 
duct them  by  the  safest  route  through  the  country,  but,  as  soon 
as  their  character  and  object  were  known,  they  were  pursued 
by  a  band  of  natives  from  several  neighbouring  places.  When 
the  French  came  to  Druim  na  Coup,  finding  that  these  were  in 
chase  of  them,  and  bearing  the  beating  of  a  drum  resounding  from 
the  cliffs  of  Ben  Laoghal,  indicating  the  approach  of  soldiers  from 
the  south,  they  at  once  surrendered.  Much  of  the  gold  was  lost, 
being  probably  thrown  into  a  deep  loch  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
a  considerable  quantity  was  appropriated  by  those  who  led  on  the 
pursuit.  A  few  gold  coins  have  since  been  found  at  a  conside- 
rable distance  from  Druim  na  Coup. 

1 1 1. — Population. 

In  17.55,  the  population  by  return  to  Or  Webster  was  1093 
171>1,  .  ...  1439 

1831,  by  Government  census,  .  20*30 

1838,  .  .  2080 

Of  these  956  were  males;  1124  were  females.  In  1791  it  is 
stated  that  the  births  were  47,  and  marriages  17.  Since  1831, 
births  have  averaged  44,  and  marriages  11.  it  thus  appears  that, 
in  a  population  of  1439,  there  were  more  births  and  marriages,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  than  there  are  now  in  a  population  of  2080. 
The  probable  solution  of  this  strange  fact  is,  that  the  population, 
having  increased  till  it  has  become  a  burden  on  the  land  at  pre- 
sent cultivated,  the  subdividing  of  crofts  having  been  prohibited, 
and  the  ordinary  sources  of  industry  by  sea  and  .land  having,  for 
some  time,  either  proved  unproductive  or  being  shut  up,  the  young 
of  both  sexes  felt  that  they  could  not  marry  without  running  the 
hazard  of  being  soon  exposed  to  hardships  and  want.  When  mar- 
riages decrease,  births  of  course  share  the  same  late.    . 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  only  nobleman  connected  with 
the  parish  as  proprietor,  has  a  residence  in  it — the  House  of 
Tongue,  which  he  occasionally  occupies  .for  a  few  days  in  autumn, 
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when  visiting  his  extensive  domains  in  the  north.  Part  of  it  is  in- 
habited by  his  Grace's  factor.  There  are  three  substantial  resi- 
dent sheep-farmers ;  a  medical  practitioner,  whom  the  proprietor 
encourages  by  giving  afree  house  and  L.  60  annually  ;  and  a  fish- 
ery officer.  The  peasantry  reside  in  hamlets,  and  when  a  road 
passes  through,  the- houses  are  arranged  in  a  straight  line  on  the 
one  side,  each  standing  on  the  croft  of  land  attached  to  it.  244 
pay  rent.  There  are  about  116  families,  besides,  who  are  mere 
cottars,  having  no  land,  in  the  majority  of  cases  without  any  trade, 
and  depending  for  their  sustenance  on  a  little  day  labour  and  on 
the  kindness  of  their  neighbours,  who  often  give  them  patches  of 
their  own  small  crofts  for  raising  a  few  potatoes.  There  are  4 
carpenters,  10  masons,  8  tailors,  9  shoemakers,  3  smiths,  and  1 
watchmaker.  There  are  6  fatuous,  none  insane,  2  dumb,  and 
none  who  were  blind  from  birth. 

Language. — The  language  of  the  peasantry  is  Gaelic;  in  it 
they  invariably  converse  with  one  another,  but,  owing  to  the  influx 
of  persons  from  the  south,  the  influence  of  schools,  and  the  fre- 
qnency  with  which  they  go  south  in  quest  of  labour,  English  is 
generally  understood  by  the  young,  and  spoken  by  many  of  them 
with  considerable  accuracy. 

Character  of  the  People. — The  young  of  both  sexes  are  ambi- 
tious to  dress  well,  so  as  to  make  a  respectable  appearance  on 
Sabbaths  and  holidays.  This  is  a  laudable  feeling,  though  it 
sometimes  leads  to  extravagance,  by  inducing  them  to  expend  their 
hard-won  earnings  in  sacrificing  comfort  to  occasional  show.* 
When  dressed  in  their  best  attire  they  are  allowed  to  be  a  fine-look- 
ing peasantry.  At  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland's  funeral,  when 
numbers  from  the  whole  county  were  invited  to  attend,  and  direct- 
ed to  line  the  road,  arranged  according  to  their  respective  parishes, 
as  the  procession  passed  by,  the  men  from  Tongue  attracted  ge- 
neral notice  for  their  superior  dress  and  appearance.  It  might 
hence  be  expected  that  their  comforts  were  also  superior;  but  no. 
They  are,  indeed,  not  worse  off  than  their  neighbours  in  this  re- 
spect The  general  standard  is,  however,  wretchedly  low.  No 
doubt  a  few  of  them  are  comfortable,  but  the  generality  seldom 
can  rise  above  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life ;  and  it  is  painful 
to  think  of  how  some  eke  out  a  subsistence.  The  consequence  is, 
that  poverty  is  gradually  manifesting  its  baneful  effects  upon  the 
intellects  and  morals  of  naturally  a  fine  and  generous  people. 
The  taste  for  music,  dancing,  and  public  games,  is  much  on  the 
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decline,  and  few  or  no  traces  are  to  be  seen  of  the  poetic  talent 
and  sprightly  wit  for  which  their  ancestors,  in  common  with  most 
Highlanders,  were  distinguished.  The  imaginative  powers  are 
crushed  under  the  continued  pressure  of  a  poverty  that  impels 
the  mental  energies  in  the  low  direction  of  what  shall  we  eat  and 
what  shall  we  drink ;  and  the  habits  of  reflection  and  deep-thinking 
are  exchanged  for  a  sharp-sigh tedness  in  lookiug  after  their  little 
secular  interests.  It  is  impossible  that  circumstances  which  have 
thus  operated  on  their  intellectual  character,  should  not  also  affect 
their  morals  and  religious  feelings.  They  have  done  so,  though 
not  so  greatly  as  might  be  expected ;  and  it  is  saying  much  to 
their  credit,  that  there  is  so  little  amount  of  crime,  and  so  much 
security  for  person  and  property.  There  were  never  but  two  from 
this  parish  tried  at  a  justiciary  court,  one  not  a  native,  and  the 
other  only  for  a  breach  of  trust.  The  people  are  kind  and  peace- 
able, patient  under  adversity,  submissive  to  laws,  and  respectful  to 
authorities.  They  possess  a  good  deal  of  religious  knowledge, 
and  much  veneration  for  religious  ordinances  and  usages.  It  is 
rare  now  to  find  one  who  cannot  repeat  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
and  the  writer  knows  not  that  such  a  thing  exists  among  the  na- 
tive peasantry  as  a  family  without  the  daily  worship  of  God.  Many 
among  them  are  decided  Christians.  The  generality,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  rest  satisfied,  however,  with  acquiring  vague  ideas,  and  en- 
gaging in  empty  forms ;  while  it  is  matter  of  painful  experience 
that  the  downward  earthly  tendency  of  their  thoughts,  induced  so 
much  by  poverty,  has  a  fearful  effect  in  deadening  their  minds  to 
religious  impressions.  It  is  manifest,  also,  that  intercourse  with 
the  ungodly  when  south,  and  at  the  herring-fishing  in  Caithness, 
together  with  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's  day  by  travellers  from 
other  places,  (a  sin  till  lately  liappily  unknown),  are  very  injurious 
to  their  morals  and  religious  sentiments.  Laziness  is  no  longer 
characteristic  of  the  people.  They  are  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
industry.  In  proof  of  which  many  of  them  annually  go  south,  be- 
cause so  little  encouragement  is  given  them  at  home.  Poaching 
is  unknown,  and  smuggling  has  been  effectually  put  down  through 
the  exertions  of  the.  proprietor." 

IV. — Industry. 
Agriculture. — The  number  of  imperial  acres  in  cultivation  is 
about  1000.     It  may  safely  be  said,  that  three  times  this  num- 
ber  might   be    added   with  a  profitable  application   of  capital. 
There  are  200  acres  of  plantation,  and  fully  500  acres  under  na- 
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tural  wood.-     The  extent  of  the  latter  is  not  easily  ascertained, 
from  the  irregular  manner  in  which  it  is  disposed. 

Rent.— The  real  rental  of  the  parish  is  L. 2282,  13s.  lid.,  of 
which  lotters  pay  L.  757,  Us.  3d.;  and  large  farmers  L.  1525, 
2s.  fid.    The  average  rent  of  arable  land  per  acre  is  L.  1. 

Wages. — Tradesmen  are  allowed  2s.  a-day,  and  day-labourers 
ls*6d.  in  summer,  and  Is.  in  winter. 

The  raw  produce  which  is  offered  for  sale  is  trifling.  Those 
who  do  sell,  are  regulated  by  market-prices.  .  Very  superior 
Cheviot  sheep  are  reared  upon  the  large  farms,  which  are  highly 
esteemed,  and  fetch  high  prices  in  the  southern  markets.  The 
small  tenants  rear  the  black-faced  breed,  or  more  generally 
a  cross  between  it  and  the  Cheviot.  From  want  of  full  feeding, 
their  pasture  being  limited  and  generally  overstocked,  both  their 
sheep  and  their  cattle  are  stinted  in  their  growth.  A  real  High- 
land pony  can  now  seldom  be  seen.  The  system  of  forming  upon 
the  crofts  is  decidedly  bad.  The  tenants,  besides  endeavouring 
to  keep  more  cattle  than  they  can  properly  feed,  employ  a  rota- 
tion of  potatoes,  bear,  and  oats,  by  which  the  land,  thus  constant- 
ly cropped,  is  so  exhausted,  that  in  many  places  the  force  of 
manure  cannot  now  make  it  yield  an  adequate  return.  Besides, 
it  is  seldom  properly  drained  or  fenced,  so  that  in  winter  it  is 
commonly  very  wet,  and  injured  by  the  poaching  of  cattle.  As  a 
proof  of  the  deteriorating  effects  of  this  system  of  husbandry,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  while  the  land  cultivated  by  the  large 
farmers  will  yield  on  an  average  seven  returns  in  grain  crops,  the 
small  tenants  seldom  obtain  above  four  returns  of  bear,  and  as  to 
oats,  they  do  not  calculate  upon  more  than  double  the  seed.  The 
potato  crop  is  that  alone  which  gives  a  really  remunerating 
return.  The  large  farmers  have  leases  of  nineteen  years'  duration. 
Small  tenants  have  only  one  year's  tenure  of  their  land,  which  is 
certainly  a  discouragement  to  them  in  improving  their  lots. 

Quarries. — The  only  quarries  that  have  been  wrought  are  on 
the  Melness,  or  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Tongue,  a  flag  quarry 
at  Portvasgo,  and  a  slate  quarry  at  Talmine.  Both  are  of  the 
mica-slate  formation.  They  have  been  wrought  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  have  been  found  very  useful  for  several  country  pur- 
poses. The  expense  of  quarrying,  however,  is  too  great  to  make 
this  a  profitable  trade,  or  to  admit  of  much  export,  and  according-. 
ly  it  has  of  late  been  almost  discontinued. 
Hgftmes.— There  is  a  salmon-fishing  upon  the  water  of  Borgie, 
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where  on  an  average  2000  fish  are  caught  yearly.  The  herring* 
fishery  is  that  which  has  been  carried  on  most  extensively  in  the 
parish.  At  one  time  it  promised  to  be  profitable ;  of  late,  how- 
ever, it  has  turned  out  a  ruinous  speculation,  as  the  annexed  ac- 
counts will  show. 

In  1833,  boats  fishing,  30— barrels  cured,  3538— average  per  boat,  1 18 
]835f  do.  64  do.  6304  do.  98( 

1839,  do.  68  do.  *         1425  do.  21 

1840,  do.         68  do.  1233  do.  18 

Raw  Produce. — 

Produce  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  ...  L.  3450 

potatoes  and  turnips,  ...  1939 

meadow  and  cultivated  hay,  -  -        500 

land  in  pasture,  rating  at  15s.  per  cow,  and  at  2s.  6d.  per  ewe  or 

full-grown  sheep,  ....      9080 

gardens,      ....  .  140 

thinnings  of  woods  and  plantations,       -  «  .60 

fisheries,  sea  and  river,  ...  1300 

quarries,  -  -  -  •  .20 

miscellaneous  produce,  viz.  fuel,  sea- weed,  and  cockles,         -  541 


L.  11,030 

Manufactures. — From  twenty  to  thirty  tons  of  kelp  were  annually 
manufactured  in  this  parish  until  1832;  but  since  then,  as  its  place 
has  been  supplied  by  cheaper  substitutes,  the  price  has  suffered 
such, a  depression  as  to  render  it  no  object  for  employing  labour- 
ers. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 
Means  of  Communication. — There  is  no  market-town  in  the  pa- 
rish ;  the  nearest  is  Thurso,  in  the  county  of  Caithness,  distant 
forty-five  miles.  There  is  a  post-office  in  the  village  of  Tongue, 
and  mails  run  three  times  a-week  to  Thurso,  and  twice  a-week  to 
Golspie.  There  is  also  a  post  to  Durness,  whose  days  of  arriving 
and  starting  correspond  to  those  of  the  Golspie  mail.  The  vehi- 
cle from  Golspie  carries  three  passengers ;  that  from  Thurso  car- 
ries four  inside  and  four  outside.  A  lighter  vehicle,  however,  runs  on 
this  latter  line  during  winter,  which  only  accommodates  five  passen- 
gers. The  length  of  roads  in  the  parish  is  39  J  miles.  Of  these,  11 
are  Parliamentary,  14|  county  trust  roads,  and  14  private  tenantry 
roads.  They  are  kept  in  excellent  repair.  The  bay  of  Tongue 
is  crossed  by  a  ferry  1262  yards  broad.  In  1830-81,  slip  quays 
were  built,  and  proper  boats  procured.  This  ferry,  which  is  a 
great  annoyance  to  travellers,  might  be  shortened  to  a  fourth  of  its 
present  breadth,  by  constructing  a  mound  between  the  point  of 
Tongue,  and  the  island  adjacent  thereto.  As  the  water  here  is 
not  very  deep,  nor  the  current  strong,  and  as  profusion  of  mate- 
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rials  lie  ready  at  hand,  it  is  believed  by  many  that  such  an  under* 
taking  would  not  be  very  expensive. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  church  is  so  situated  as  to  be  nearly 
equidistant  from  the  several  extremities  of  the  parish.  There  are, 
however,  two  populous  districts  on  either  side  of  it,  so  remote, 
that  few  of  the  people  cau  attend  public  worship.  The  Skerray 
district  to  the  east,  which  contains  a  population  of  630,  is  from 
seven  to  eleven  miles  distant  from  the  church.  The  Melness  dis- 
trict to  the  west,  with  a  population  of  690,  is  from  four  to  eight  miles 
distant,  separated,  moreover,  by  the  arm  of  the  sea,  the  crossing  of 
which  is  always  expensive  and  often  impracticable.  Each  of  these 
stand  much  in  need  of  the  labours  of  a  resident  minister.  Mel- 
ness forms  the  chief  part  of  a  mission  connected  with  part  of  the 
parish  of  Durness.  The  missionary  is  supported  by  the  Society 
for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  ;  and  a  church  and  manse 
were  built  by  the  late  Duchess*  Countess  of  Sutherland. 

The  parish  church  was  built  in  1680,— was  nearly  rebuilt  in 
1731,  and  repaired  1778.  A  few  years  ago,  new  doors  were  put 
in,  and  some  of  the  pews  a  little  improved.  It  is  seated  for  520, 
being  just  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple who  can  conveniently  attend.  There  are  no  seat  rents.  The 
pews  were  originally  purchased  by  the  parishioners,  and  continue 
the  property  of  their  descendants  while  they  remain  in  the  parish. 
In  winter,  when  the  people  are  all  at  home,  the  church  is  well  fill- 
ed, and  the  people  are  diligent  in  attending  the  catechetical  mi- 
nistrations of  their  pastor.  There  is  one  catechist  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  supported  chiefly  by  a  small  salary  from  the  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge.  The  number  of  elders  are 
eleven,  and  of  male  heads  of  families  in  communion  with  the 
church  45.  Collections  are  annually  made  for  the  General  As- 
sembly's five  schemes,  and  occasionally  for  other  objects.  There 
are  no  Dissenters,  Seceders,,  Episcopalians,  or  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  parish. 

The  manse  was  built  in  1787,  and  has  never  got  a  thorough 
repair;  a  new  substantial  house  is,  however,  to  be  commenced  ear- 
ly this  season,  having  been  already  contracted  for.  The  stipend  is 
L.150,  with  an  allowance  for  communion  elements.  When  the 
present  incumbent  entered  on  the  charge,  the  glebe  was  of  little 
value ;  the  hill-grazing  was  a  share  of  an  undivided  common,  and 
the  little  arable  land  was  rig  about  with  adjoining  tenants.  An 
extambion  being  obtained,  and  quantity  given  for  quality,  improve- 
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ments  have  since  been  carried  on  at  great  expense,  and  now  the 
glebe  might  probably  fetch  a  rent  of  L.50  per  annum. 

Education. — At  present  there  are  three  schools  in  the  parish  ; 
the  parochial,  and  two  supported  by  the  Educational  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly.  One  of  the  Assembly's  schools  is  at 
Skerray,  the  other  at  Melness.  Last  year  there  were  three  schools 
besides, — two  supported  by  private  subscription,  which,  for  seve- 
ral causes,  have  since  been  suppressed, — the  third  was  a  Gaelic 
school,  granted  by  the  Gaelic  School  Society,  which  has  been 
discontinued  by  the  managers,  though  only  two  years  in  operation, 
and  particularly  useful.  When  the  schools  were  examined  last 
spring,  there  were  nearly  400  children  in  attendance.  The 
schools  at  present  in  existence  are  efficiently  conducted.  The  com* 
mon  branches  of  education  are  taught  in  them  all.  The  paro- 
chial teacher  is  qualified  to  teach  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  French,  but  there  are  very  few  now  who  prosecute  these  stu- 
dies. His  accommodation  as  to  school-room,  dwelling-house,  and 
garden,  is  excellent.  His  salary  is  the  maximum,  but  fees  are. ill 
paid.  The  people  in  general  are  more  alive  now  to  the  beneBts 
of  education  than  they  have  been,  though  still  there  is  vast  room 
for  improvement.  Irregularity  in  attendance,  and  want  of  proper 
school-books,  from  inability  to  buy  them,  are  serious  drawbacks 
to  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars.  There  is  one  part  of  the  Mel- 
ness  side  where  an  additional  school  is  decidedly  required.  It  is 
removed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  the  As- 
sembly school  is  situated,  and  is  separated  by  a  large  rivulet, 
which,  from  want  of  a  bridge,  is,  for  the  most  part,  impassable  in 
winter.  Were  a  school  got  for  this  locality,  upwards  of  forty  chil- 
dren might  attend  it 

Literature. — Two  years  ago,  a  subscription  library  and  a  read- 
ing club  were  set  on  foot,  through  the  strenuous  and  praiseworthy 
exertions  of  Mr  Horsburgh,  the  local  factor.  The  members  of  the 
library  exceed  100.  These,  however,  do  not  all  belong  to  this  pa- 
rish. Every  member  on  admission  pays  5s.,  and  2s.  6d.  of  yearly 
contribution.  The  number  of  volumes  already  amount  to  455, 
consisting  of  a  choice  selection  of  books  in  theology,  history, 
poetry,  travels,  memoirs,  &c  Many  of  them  are  donations  re- 
ceived by  Mr  Horsburgh  from  his  acquaintances  in  the  south,  and 
sent  by  others  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  this  promising  insti- 
tution. The  gentlemen  of  the  club  purchase  new  standard  works, 
and,  instead  of  exposing  them  to  sale  at  the  year's  end,  they  gra- 
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tuitously  transfer  them  to  the  library,  and  thus,  while  the  country 
people  generally  are  benefited  by  them,  the  members  of  the  club, 
who  are  all  likewise  members  of  the  library,  have  still  access  to 
them.  This  plan  since  its  adoption  has  been  warmly  commended. 
The  ooble  family  of  Sutherland  are  so  satisfied  of  its  value  that 
they  resolve  to  patronize  it  The  Duke  and  Duchess,  their  Com- 
missioner, and  the  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  county,  have  se- 
verally requested  to  be  admitted  members  of  both  library  and  club, 
and  each  propose  making  a  handsome  donation  to  the  former. 
The  donation  of  the  Duchess,  consisting  of  32  volumes,  has  been 
already  received. 

Savings  Banks. — There  is  a  branch  in  this  parish  of  the  Su- 
therland Savings  Bank,  established  in  1834,  by  the  advice  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Loch,  M-  P.,  Commissioner  to  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland.  It  extends  over  the  whole  county,  and  is  divided 
into  three  general  branches,  which  again  are  subdivided  according 
to  the  parishes.  The  deposits  and  drawings  in  this  parish  since  its 
commencement,  are  as  follows : 

Deposits.  Drawings. 

Prom  February  1834,  to  31st  July  1834,     " ~ 

do.  1835,         do.        1835, 

do.  1836,         do.         1836, 

do.  If37,         do.         1837, 

do.  183a  do.         1838, 

do.  1839,         do.        1839, 

do.  1840,  do.         1840, 

L.907  11     9  L.461   15    9 

The  number  of  depositors  at  present  is  35,  composed  chiefly 
of  tradesmen,  servants,  and  junior  members  of  families.  Four  per 
cent  interest  is  given  for  sums  under  L.20.  When  the  amount 
exceeds  this  sum,  only  2  per  cent,  is  allowed. 

Poor. — The  average  number  of  paupers  for  the  last  six  years 
is  70.  The  funds  for  their  relief  are  distributed  yearly,  and,  as 
these  are  variable,  the  sum  allotted  to  each  cannot  be  permanent. 
The  distributions  to  the  different  paupers  range  generally  from  2s. 
to  10s.,  according  to  their  peculiar  circumstances.  Church  col- 
lections and  an  annual  donation  of  L.6  from  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, which,  united,  amount  on  an  average  to  L.  24,  constitute 
the  sole  fund  for  their  relief,  at  the  disposal  of  the  session.  From 
this  sum  there  are  to  be  deducted  small  salaries  for  the  kirk-officer 
and  session-clerk,  and  disbursements  for  assisting  in  the  burial  of 
those  who  die  quite  destitute.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  poor 
are  mainly  indebted  for  their  support,  not  to  the  session  funds,  but 
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to  the  every-day  charities  and  kind  offices  of  relatives  and  neigh- 
bours. Yet,  trifling  as  the  sum  given  by  the  session  is,  the  de- 
mands on  them  are  increasing,  and  it  is  not  considered  now  nearly 
so  degrading  to  receive  their  aid  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Besides  those  uppn  the  poor's  roll,  there  are  a  few  who  receive 
permanent  charity  in  meal  or  otherwise,  to  the  annual  value  of 
L.  14,  Is.  3d.,  granted  originally  by  the  late  Duchess-Countess  of 
Sutherland,  and  continued  by  his  Grace  the  present  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  Her  Grace's  kindness  to  aged  widows  and  to  re- 
spectable persons  in  reduced  circumstances,  was  very  considerate, 
and  a  most  commendable  trait  in  her  character.  It  deserves  to  be 
noticed  that,  in  1837,  a  season  of  great  scarcity  in  the  Highlands, 
she  gave  meal  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  to  the  value  of  about 
•  L.60,  and  supplied  the  small  tenants  with  a  great  quantity  at  the 
purchase  price,-— the  arrears  of  which  have  lately  been  remitted, 
amounting  to  about  L.  200.  The  object  of  putting  this  meal  to 
the  accounts  of  the  tenants  was,  not  so  much  the  expectation  of 
ever  realizing  the  money,  as  the  desire  that  they  should  not  feel 
themselves  therein  treated  as  paupers. 

Inns. — There  are  only  two  houses  licensed  to  sell  spirits.  One 
of  these  is  a  neat  comfortable  inn  in  the  village  of  Tongue,  which 
was  considered  a  large  house  when  built  twenty  years  ago,  though 
now  it  is  frequently  found  deficient  in  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tions. 

Fuel — Peat  is  the  fuel  commonly  used  by  all  classes.  From 
its  long  continued  and  rapidly  increasing  consumption,  the  labour 
and  expense  of  procuring  it  is  now  very  great;  and  the  more  com- 
fortable inhabitants  seem  resolved  to  purchase  coal  in  future,  as* 
sured  that  it  will  be  found  less  expensive.  Free  access  to  peat, 
however,  is  a  mighty  privilege  to  the  common  people,  as  it  costs 
them  nothing  but  their  personal  labour. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 
Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  parish,  since  the  former 
Account  was  drawn  up.  The  first  and  most  important  is  the  in- 
troduction of  sheep-farming.  The  character  of  this  change  will 
be  variously  estimated,  as  persons  are  disposed  to  look  at  one  or 
other  of  its  effects.  That  it  has  rendered  this  country  more  valu- 
able to  proprietors  cannot  be  questioned, — for  certain  it  is,  that  in 
no  other  way  could  a  great  part  of  it  be  l$id  out  to  such  advan- 
tage ;  though  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether,  by  extending  it 
too  far,  they  have  not  injured  themselves.     If,  however,  we  are  to 
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estimate  this  system  by  its  bearing  on  the  former  occupiers  of  the 
soil,  and  by  the  circumstances  into  which  it  has  brought  their  chil- 
dren, no  friend  of  humanity  can  regard  it  but  with  the  most  pain- 
ful feelings.  When  introduced  here,  several  hundreds,  many  of 
them  of  a  grade  quite  superior  to  mere  peasants,  were  driven  from 
their  beloved  homes,  where  they  and  their  fathers  enjoyed  peace 
and  plenty.  Some  wandered  to  Caithness,  others  sought  an  asy- 
lum in  the  woods  of  America,  but  most,  clinging  with  a  passion  to 
their  native  soil,  located  themselves  by  permission  in  hamlets  near 
the  shore.  In  these  places  the  land,  already  occupied  by  a  few, 
but  now  divided  among  many,  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  main- 
tenance of  all,  and  fishing  became  their  necessary  resource.  And 
thus,  on  a  tempestuous  coast,  with  no  harbours  but  such  as  na- 
ture provided,  and  in  a  country  inaccessible,  from  want  of  roads, 
to  enterprising  curers,  .were  these  people  often  necessitated^  to 
plunge  into  debt  for  providing  fishing  materials,  and  to  en- 
counter dangers,  immensely  increased  by  their  unavoidable  igno- 
rance of  navigation,  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence  and  defray  their 
rents.  The  consequences  were  such  as  might  be  expected.  Po- 
verty soon  overtook  them,  tending  to  keep  alive  their  lacerated 
feelings,  and  rents,  which  became  gradually  extravagant,  accumu- 
lated into  a  mass  of  arrears. 

While  such  was  the  condition  of  the  people,  the  proprietor,  un- 
der whose  management  these  changes  were  effected,  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  selling  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers, 
and  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland  became  sole  proprietor  of  the 
parish.  This  truly  patriotic  nobleman,  fully  alive  to  the  evils  which 
beset  his  new  people,  and  the  wants  of  this  country,  reduced  the 
rents  of  the  small  tenants  30  per  cent.,  and  commenced  a  series 
of  improvements,  by  opening  up  the  country  with  excellent  roads, 
at  an  enormous  expense,  and  inducing  public  vehicles  to  run  in  se- 
veral directions ;  by  which,  at  once  work  was  afforded  for  the  people, 
and  a  stimulus  given  for  a  time  to  the  herring-fishing.*  Like- 
wise, with  the  laudable  object  of  rendering  the  tenantry  more  com- 
fortable, they  were  enjoined  about  the  same  time  to  build  new 
houses,  all  being  upon  the  same  plan ;  and,  encouraged  by  the 
prospect  of  work,  they  soon  set  about  this  undertaking,  though  the 
houses  were  upon  a  scale  far  too  expensive  for  their  slender  means* 

•  These  improvement*  were  conducted  by  Mr  .John  Horsburgb,  late  local  factor, 
whose  baainesa  talents,  sterling  integrity,  faithfulness  to  lib  employers,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  people  and  the  country,  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  po- 
pular of  factors. 

SUTHERLAND.  N 
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In  the  meantime,  the  lamented  death  of  the  proprietor  put  a  stop 
to  improvements,  and  many  of  the  people  were,  by  the  building  of 
these  very  houses,  more. deeply  than  before  plunged  into  debt. 
From  this  cause,  from  the  failure  of  the  fishing,  and  from  a  series 
of  adverse  seasons,  arrears  again  accumulated  to  a  great  amount. 

Upon  the  accession  of  the  present  Duke  of  Sutherland,  his  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  this  evil ;  and,  persuaded  that,  to  reclaim 
these  arrears,  was  impossible,  without  ruining  his  people,  he  deter- 
mined to  cancel  the  whole.  In  this  parish,  the  arrears  for  rent 
alone  amounted  to  L.1582.  This  deed  of  princely  generosity  has 
not  failed  to  make  a  suitable  impression  upon  a  people  strongly 
susceptible  of  gratitude,  and  deserves  to  have  a  prominent  place 
assigned  it  in  any  public  account  of  the  parish.  After  such  con- 
duct, every  one  must  feel  that  bis  Grace  has  the  interest  of  his 
pegple  deeply  at  heart.  That  their  interest,  however,  may  be 
really  secured,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  open  up  for  them  sources 
of  industry,  to  encourage  such  as  are  desirous  to  improve,  and  to 
introduce  a  different  system  of  agriculture  from  the  present  among 
the  small  tenants. 

Some  of  the  large  farms  are  susceptible  of  being  extensively 
and  profitably  cultivated ;  but  the  farmers,  from  the  amount  of 
capital  they  have  already  at  stake,  and  from  the  shortness  of  their 
leases,  in  which  there  are  no  extensive  improving  conditions,  are 
prevented  from  cultivating  as  they  might,  and  as  some  feel  in- 
clined ;  and  the  people  are  deprived  of  much  work  which  they 
might  otherwise  have.  And  certainly  it  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  see  our  labourers  thus  employed  at  home,  than  going  to 
the  south,  where  their  morals  are  endangered ;  where  their  ex- 
penses eat  up  a  great  proportion  of  their  earnings ;  and  where, 
very  frequently,  they  are  disabled  for  a  length  of  time  by  diseases 
caught  in  the  wretched  lodging-houses,  to  which  they  must  have 
recourse,  and  whence  they  often  carry  infection  to  their  native 
country. 

As  to  the  agriculture  of  the  small  tenants,  wretched  as  it  is  at 
present,  it  is  capable  of  great  improvement.  The  foundation  of 
the  evils  now  attending  both  it  and  them,  is  not  the  amount  of 
rent,  but  the  smallness  of  the  crofts.  This  it  is  which  debars  a 
proper  rotation,  and  which  causes  rents  to  be  ill  paid.  And 
though,  by  the  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances,  and  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  feelings,  calling  forth  uncommon  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  the  rents  may  be  defrayed  once 
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or  twice,  this  cannot  be  expected  to  continue.  For  it  must  be 
evident,  that  when  a  people,  depending  mainly  on  the  land  for 
their  sustenance,  cannot  be  supported  thereby  more  than  seven  or 
eight  months,  (which  is  the  case  in  most  seasons  with  the  tenantry 
of  this  parish),  they  must  expend  whatever  little  money  may  be 
collected  in  different  ways,  in  providing  the  staff  of  life  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Were,  however,  the  crofts  of  the  tenants 
enlarged  to  twice  their  present  size,  and  fenced  in,  so  as  to  admit 
of  a  proper  rotation,  then  they  would  be  adequate  to  their  main* 
tenance ;  and  the  sale  of  cattle,  decently  fed,  would  enable  them 
with  ease  to  pay  a  full  rent ;  whilst  the  produce  of  any  day  labour 
would,  as  it  certainly  should,  be  at  their  own  disposal.  Now, 
there  is  scarcely  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  in  which  the  arable  land 
might  not  be  doubled.  That  the  people  themselves,  who  have 
only  one  year's  tenure  of  their  land,  and  who  can  only  liquidate 
their  debts  by  work,  for  which  they  are  paid  in  cash,  should  im- 
prove so  extensively,  is  not  to  be  expected.  If  done  at  all,  the 
proprietor  must  pay  them  for  their  labour  until  a  crop  is  efficiently 
laid  down  ;  then  a  rent  may  be  exacted,  which  would  bring  in  a 
handsome  interest  on  the  outlay. 

There  are  many  families,  however,  in  great  destitution,  who 
have  at  present  no  land ;  who  could  not,  therefore,  be  benefited 
hy  the  foregoing  plan.  Were  sources  of  industry  opened  up, 
some  of  these  might  thereby  be.  supported.  But  the  most  satis- 
factory method  of  disposing  of  these  would  be,  to  locate  them  in 
villages  at  the  several  fishing-stations ;  to  build  commodious  har- 
bours ;  to  encourage  enterprising  curers  to  settle  among  them ; 
and  to  secure  a  market  for  every  species  of  fish  :  and  thus,  while 
the  former  depended  wholly  oh  the  land,  these  should  be  made 
to  depend  wholly  on  the  sea.  Though  the  herring  might  occa- 
sionally fail,  vast  quantities  of  other  fish  could  be  caught  on  the 
coast,  which  are  at  present  never  brought  to  market ;  and,  as 
there  is  a  probability  that  a  steamer  will  soon  ply  on  this  coast 
from  Caithness  to  Liverpool,  a  great  inducement  is  held  out  to 
prosecute  this  trade  with  vigour.  By  this  communication,  all  the 
exports  of  the  country  could  obtain  a  ready  market  in  the  south. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  expresses  his  full  conviction,  the  re* 
suit  of  long  observation,  and  many  anxious  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  unless  such,  or  some  such  plans  are  adopted  regarding 
the  interesting  peasantry  of  his  parish,  the  time  will  soon  arrive 
«hen  there  will  be  no  alternative  but  emigration,  at  the  expense 
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either  of  landlord  or  Government ;  a  poor  law  assessment,  or, 
worse  than  either,  a  summary  and  universal  ejection.  Yet,  rely- 
ing-on  the  wealth  and  patriotic  feelings  of  the  Noble  proprietor, 
and  on  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  his  agents,  he  confidently  ex- 
pects that  these  sore  evils  will  be  prevented,  and  that  the  next 
Statistical  Account  will  have  to  record  an  improvement  in  the  as- 
pect of  the  parish,  and  an  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
people,  which  will  be  alike  profitable  and  honourable  to  all  par- 
ties. 
January  1841. 


PARISH  OF  LOTH.* 

PRESBYTERY  OF  DORNOCH,  SYNOD  OF  SUTHERLAND  AND 
CAITHNESS. 

THE  REV.  DONALD  ROSS,  MINISTER. 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 
Name.—Tuis  parish  appears  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the 
farm  on  which  the  church  stands,  now  known  as  Loth-more,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  neighbouring  farm  of  Loth-beg.  Until 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  these  two  farms  border- 
ed upon  two  lakes,  which  were  formed  by  the  river  of  the  Glen 
of  Loth  being  retarded  in  its  progress  to  the  sea,  and  hemmed  in, 
in  hollow  spaces  of  the  low  flat  grounds,  by  a  rocky  eminence  that 
runs  parallel  to  the  sea  shore.  A  new  course  for  the  river  was 
cut  in  a  direct  line  to  the  sea,  and  through  the  solid  rock,  at  the 
above  period ;  and  since  that  alteration,  the  spaces  occupied  by  the 
lakes  have  been  converted  into  rich  arable  land,  although  the  extent 
and  banks  of  the  lakes  can  still  be  traced.  The  present  name  of 
Z*>th,  which  in  Gaelic  is  still  pronounced  Loffh9  is,  therefore,  be- 
lieved to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  Loch,  which,  in  the  Scotch 
dialect,  is  descriptive  of  a  sheet  of  water,  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
word  in  old  German  signified, — namely,  apertura,  hiatus,  or  cavitas 
rotunda  ;  or,  as  Cambden  has  it,  "  a  place  where  rivers  are  stop- 
ped" This  etymology  also  agrees  with  the  spelling  of  the 
name  in  ancient  writings ;  and  thus,  in  a  Crown  charter  of  the 
year  1451,  the  present  Loth-more, — the  site  of  the  church  and 

*  Drawn  up  by  George  Sutherland  Taylor,  Esq.  Golspie. 
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manse,— is  called  "  Ville  de  EstirfocA,"  the  same  being  situated 
to  the  eastward  of  Loth-beg.  The  glen,  also,  through  which  the 
river  of  Loth  flows  is,  in  old  writings,  called  "  the  Glen  of  Loth," 
and  not  Glen-Loth,  as  it  is  now  most  frequently  named ;  thereby 
denoting  that  the  glen  was  an  appendage  to  the  farm  of  Loth, 
instead  of  having  a  descriptive  or  distinct  name  of  its  own* 

It  may  be  added,  however,  as  a  remarkable  fact  connected  with 
this  name,  that  Ptolemy  places  the  Logi  along  the  sea  coast,  of 
which  the  south  boundary  of  the  present  parish  of  Loth  forms  a 
part;  the  Ha  fiumen  (the  river  Ullie  or  Helmsdale)  being  in 
their  country,  which  seemed  to  extend  between  Verubium  promon- 
torium  (the  Ord  of  Caithness)  and  Ripa  alta,  (the  Ardross  range 
of  mountains  towards  Tarbetness).  And  Richard  of  Cirencester, 
in  his  description  of  Caledonia,  assigns  the  same  locality  to  the 
Logi,  and  says,  after  naming  the  Canta,  and  Promontorium  Pe- 
noxuttwn,  (the  high  ground  of  the  present  Oykill,)  "  Huic  ordine 
proximus  est  jluvius  Abona  (the  Dornoch  Frith)  ejusdemque  ac- 
colae  Logi.     Hinc  Ha  fluvius,"  &c. 

Boundaries,  Extent,  Topographical  Appearances. — The  parish 
extends  in  a  straight  line  from  west  to  east,  about  eleven  miles 
in  length;  and  its  breadth,  where  broadest,  from  Ben-Uarie  to 
the  sea,  is  about  6ve  miles*  The  boundary  line,  if  taken  at 
the  sea  shore  at  the  Bay  of  Kintradwell,  proceeds  northward 
to  the  top  of  Kollieben,  and  thence  along  a  lidge  of  high  hill?, 
and  in  a  half-circular  sweep,  by  west  and  north,  to  the  top  of 
Ben-Uarie,  (1923  feet  high,)  and  then  eastward  by  the  sum- 
mit of  the  high  ground  between  the  Strath  of  Kildonan  and  the  ' 
glen  of  Loth,  and,  intersecting  the  top  of  the  Crask,  on  to  Ben 
Veallich,  (1888  feet  high,)  and  to  the  top  of  Knock  Elderaboll  ; 
thence,  down  to  the  plane  of  the  Strath  of  Kildonan  and  the  river 
Helmsdale,  at  a  point  about  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that 
river.  Thereafter,  following  the  river  downwards  for  about  one 
mile,  the  march  ascends  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  and,  running 
nearly  parallel  with  the  line  of  sea  coast,  and  at  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles  from  it,  terminates  to  the  north  of  the  Hill  of  the  Ord, 
at  the  march  with  the  county  of  Caithness.  From  this  last  point 
to  the  sea,  the  boundary  between  Sutherland  and  Caithness  forms 
also  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  parish,  and  runs  southward  to  the 
iteep  front  of  the  Ord  at  the  sea,  and  is  marked  out  by  a  low  turf 
vail,  erected  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  this  part  of  the 
march  between  the  two  counties,  as  to  which  there  existed  some 
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differences,  was  finally  adjusted  and  fixed  by  arbitration.  From 
the  Ord  to  the  Bay  of  Kintradwell,  the  sea  shore  is  the  southern 
boundary.  The  parish  of  Loth  is  therefore  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  parish  of  Clyne ;  on  the  north  by  the  parish  of  Kildonan ; 
on  the  east  by  the  parish  of  Latheron ;  and  on  the  south  by  the 
German  Ocean,  or  rather  by  that  part  of  it  distinguished  as  the 
Moray  Frith,  which  is  here  about  forty  miles  broad. 

The  whole  length  of  the  parish  along  its  northern  boundary  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  ridge  of  high  hills,  which  slope  down  towards  the 
south  with  a  steep  descent,  except  at  the  contracted  opening  form- 
ed by  the  Strath,  of  Kildonan,  where  the  march  crosses  the  low 
grounds  of  the  valley  from  the  summits  of  the  hills  that  enclose 
it.  This  lofty  range  is  placed  nearly  parallel  with  the  line  of  sea 
coast  which  limits  the  parish  to  the  south,  and  at  a  distance  of 
frorq  one  to  three  miles  from  it ;  the  intervening  space  between 
the  hills  and  the  sea  being  either  gently  sloping  ground,  partially 
cultivated,  and  otherwise  yielding  sound  natural  pasture ;  or  a  le- 
vel flat  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  all  arable,  and  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation ;  but  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  parish,  the  huge  head- 
land of  the  Ord  leaves  no  intermediate  space  between  the  moun- 
tain and  the  sea,  but  forms  a  sheer  and  abrupt  wall,  rising  with 
great  majesty  from,  and  towering  above,  the  ever-heaving  and  deep 
sea,  whose  only  strand,  at  the  lowest  tides,  is  the  perpendicular 
face  of  the  rock. 

This  headland  of  the  Ord*  has  been  at  all  times  an  object  of 
great  interest  to  strangers;  and  before  the  present  Parliamentary 
road  from  Sutherland  into  Caithness  was  formed,  in  the  year  1811, 
the  path—- for  it  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  road — along  the 

*  The  oldest  name  of  the  Ord,  with  the  exception  of  Verubium  promontorium  of 
Ptolemy,  to  be  found  in  ancient  writings,  is  Mom  Mound,  which  appears  in  the  cu- 
rious geographical  fragment  headed  "  De  Situ  Albania;,"  and  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Andrew  Bishop  of  Caithness,  who  died  in  1 185.  He  divides  Scotland  into 
seven  parts,  and,  no  doubt,  alluding  to  the  Dioccss  of  Caithness,  which  included  the 
counties  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  says :  "  Septiraa  enim  pars  est  Cathane*ia 
citra  montem  et  ultra  montem  ;  quid  Mona  Mound  dividit  Cathanesiam  per  medium.'* 
In  the  geographical  collections  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  called  Macfarlane's  MSS., 
several  references  are  also  made  to  the  Ord.  Thus :  "  All  that  tract  of  land  which 
lies  betwixt  Port-na  couter  (the  Dornoch  Frith)  and  Dungsbay,  (Duncansbay  bead,) 
was  of  old  called  Cattey,  That  part  of  it  which  lies  eastward  from  the  hill  Ord  was 
named  Catteyncss,  and  afterwards  Cathness,  the  Promontory  of  Cattey.  That  on 
this  side  the  Ord,  was  called  simply  Cattey,  and  afterwards,  for  distinction's  sake, 
South  Cattey  and  Sutherland,  which  to  this  day,  in  the  language  of  the  natives  and 
Highlanders,  retains  the  name  of  Cattey,  as  the  Sutherland  men  were  called  Cattcigh, 
and  the  Karl  of  Sutherland  Morvar  Cattey."  And  again, — "  Sutherland  is  separat- 
ed and  divided  from  Cattey n ess  by  the  brook  or  stripe  called  Aldituver,  (should  be 
Ault-in-uder,)  and  by  the  hill  called  Ord  or  Mond,  with  a  range  of  other  hills 
which  do  stretch  from  the  south  sea  to  the  north  ocean." 
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outer  edge  of  the  rock,  and  without  any  protection  from  the  pre- 
cipice that  overhangs  the  sea,  could  not,  with  any  degree  of  safe- 
ty, be  passed  in  stormy  weather,  and  never  failed  to  inspire  indi- 
viduals not  accustomed  to  such  passes,  with  great  dread;  and 
among  other  travellers  of  the  last  century  who  describe  the  ter- 
rors of  the  passage  across  the  Ord,  the  Rev.  John  Brand,  in  his 
Description  of  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  Caithness  in  the  year  1701, 
says,  "  The  Ord  which  divideth  Caithness  from  Sutherland  is  a 
high  mountain,  as  the  name  Ord,  which  in  Irish  signifieth  an  height, 
doth  imply,  down  which  our  way  from  Caithness  to  Sutherland 
doth  lie.  The  road  is  but  narrow,  and  the  descent  steep,  and  if 
any  stumble  thereupon,  they  are  in  hazard  of  falling  down  a  pre- 
cipice into  the  sea  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  which  is  very  terrible 
to  behold ;  but  who  pass  it  for*the  more  security,  use  to  lead  their 
horses  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  is  about  a  short  mile  in  length, 
and  no  other  way  there  is  from  Sutherland  to  Caithness,  or  from 
Caithness  to  Sutherland,  but  this,  except  we  go  12  miles  about." 
The  Glen  of  Loth  is  a  narrow  opening  of  about  three  miles  in 
extent,  surrounded  by  the  highest  hills  in  the  parish,  and  is  one 
of  those  wild  glens,  characteristic  of  a  Highland  district,  which  the 
superstition  of  former  ages  invested  with  traditional  tkles  of  wonder 
and  terror.  The  glen,  at  the  foot  of  an  abrupt  and  prominent 
hill  called  Drumderg,  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  conflict  between 
the  men  of  Strathnaver  and  those  of  Loth  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  it  possesses  several  objects  to  which  the  traditions  of 
the  country  have  given  celebrity.  Thus,  a  large  cairn,  called 
Cairn-Bran,  marks  the  place  where  Ossian's  dog  Bran  is  said  to 
have  died,  and  been  buried.  At  Cairn-in^uag,  an  ancient  hunt- 
ing-house stood.  Tober  Massan  is  the  name  of  a  well  of  excel* 
lent  water,  which,  in  former  ages,  was  resorted  to  as  a  specific  for 
almost  all  diseases,  provided  silver  or  gold  was  left  in  the  water 
for  the  officiating  priest  Clack  Mac-meas  is  a  huge  upright 
stone,  which  a  precocious  youth,  at  the  tender  age  of  one  month, 
in  that  interesting  period  of  the  world's  history,  when  "  giants  of 
mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise,"  dwelt  in  the  land,  hurled  to  the 
bottom  of  the  glen  from  the  top  of  Ben-Uarie.  Carriken-cligh 
are  four  stone  pillars  on  an  elevated  barrow,  that  point  out  the 
resting-place  of  some  leading  men  of  a  remote  period ;  and  con- 
nected with  this  glen,  and  forming  the  very  close  and  singular 
sides  of  a  small  burn  that  runs  into  it,  are  the  lofty  cliffs  called 
Craig-Boddich  and  Craig-Bhokie,  remarkable  not  only  for  their 
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towering  and  perpendicular  height,  but  for  the  very  narrow  space 
that  separates  them.* 

The  arable  portion  of  the  parish,  between  the  hills  along  its 
northern  boundary  and  the  sea,  is  generally  flat,  and  its  naturally 
rich  and  fertile  soil  is  well  cultivated.  The  ravines  formed  by 
mountain  streams,  which  intersect  the  south  side  of  the  hills  at 
distances  of  two  or  three  miles,  are  striking  features  in  the  land- 
scape ;  particularly  one  of  them,  Aultkollie>  which  is  a  remarkably 
deep,  tortuous,  and  romantic  gully.  The  sea  coast  is,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  low  rocky  headlands,  sandy  and  shallow,  from 
the  western  extremity  of  the  parish  to  Port-Gower;  and  thence 
to  the  Ord,  the  shore  is  one  continued  line  of  rock  or  rough  gravel ; 
but  no  part  of  the  coast  affords  any  natural  protection  for  shipping. 

Meteorology. — The  changes  of  the  atmosphere  have  not  been 
registered  or  ascertained  by  continued  observations  in  this  parish. 
The  complete  range  of  high  hills  that  forms  the  northern  and 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  parish,  affords  great  shelter  from  the 
cold  and  piercing  winter,  and  spring  winds  from  these  quarters ; 
and  consequently,  during  the  prevalence  of  such  winds,  the  greater 
mildness  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  parish,  compared  with  that 
along  the  more  exposed  sea  coast  on  the  Caithness  side  of  the 
Ord,  is  often  remarked  by  persons  travelling  between  the  two 
counties.  The  opening  of  the  Strath  of  Kildonan  at  Helmsdale 
may  be  an  exception  to  this  remark,  for  there  the  wind,  when  high 
and  coming  down  from  the  strath,  is  felt  with  peculiar  violence. 
The  parish  is  decidedly  healthy,  and  instances  of  longevity  are 
common;  and  at  present,  a  small  tenant  and  his  wife,  whose 
ages  are  not  correctly  j^uown,  have  been  united  in  marriage  for  the 
long  period  of  eighty  years.  There  are  no  distempers  peculiar  to 
the  parish  ;  but  in  1832,  Asiatic  cholera  appeared  very  suddenly, 
and  for  the  first  time  north  of  Aberdeen,  at  Helmsdale,  during 
the  busiest  period  of  the  herring  fishery,  and  in  that  town  and 
neighbourhood  between  thirty  and  forty  persons  died  of  it  This 
mysterious  disease  was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
parish  by  some  fishermen  who  then  arrived  at  Helmsdale  from 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  where  the  disease  was  raging  at  the  time ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  first  person  who  was  seized  with  it  in  the  pa- 
rish, was  a  female  while  in  the  act  of  washing  clothes,  belonging  to 

*  The  writer  of  this  report  furnished  notices  of  the  forest  traditions  connected 
with  the  Glen  of  Loth  for  Mr  Scrape's  Ait  of  Deer  Stalking,  which  are  inserted  in 
that  work. 
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one  of  the  fishermen  who  came  from  an  infected  quarter  near 
Edinburgh. 

Hydrography.— -The  Moray  Frith,  the  jEstuarium  Vararis  of 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Breidafiord  of  the  Northern  sagas,  is  here  a 
wide  and  stormy  sea,  without  any  islands.  The  projecting  and 
bluff  headland  of  the  Ord  affects  the  currents  along  the  shore  ; 
and  these  currents,  in  the  opinion  of  many  practical  fishermen,  in- 
fluence and  direct  the  progress  and  course  of  those  shoals  of  her- 
rings which  annually  visit  this  coast ;  and  hence,  a  continuance  of 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  herring  fishery  at  Helmsdale, 
since  it  has  been  regularly  prosecuted  there,  may  be  found  to  rest 
on  more  certain  and  durable  causes  than  are  generally  supposed  to 
exist  Thesaltnessof  the  sea  water  off  the  Ordhasbeen  analyzed,  and 
it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  water  taken  at 
Tarbartness,  at  the  opening  of  the  Dornoch  Frith ;  while  the  water 
at  the  latter  point  contains  about  double  the  quantity  of  salt  found  in 
water  taken  within  the  Frith,  between  the  towns  of  Dornoch  and  Tain. 
There  are  now  no  lakes  within  the  parish,  and  the  only  rivers  are  those 
of  the  Glen  of  Loth  and  the  Helmsdale,  which  last  flows  for  about 
three  miles  along  or  within  the  parish,  before  it  enters  the  sea  at 
Helmsdale.  The  Helmsdale  is  a  large  and  handsome  stream ; 
bat,  having  had  no  bridge  across  it  until  1811,  it  retarded  travel- 
lers ;  and  Pennant,  in  his  tour  in  the  northern  counties  in  1769, 
records,  that  he  had  to  "  ford  the  very  dangerous  water  of  Helms* 
dale,  rapid  and  full  of  great  stones/' 

Geology. — The  high  hills  of  the  parish  present  a  steep  front  to 
the  south,  and  are  of  primary  formation,  being  composed  of  por- 
pbyritic  granite,  chiefly  of  a  brown 'colour,  but  often  reddish  and 
sometimes  gray.  This  stone  is  fragile,  and,  as  it  cannot  be  quar- 
ried in  large  blocks,  or  formed  into  well-proportioned  shapes, 
it  is  of  little  use  for  building.  This  stone  is  also  distinguished 
by  different  degrees  of  coarseness  in  its  grains,  and  by  the  pre- 
sence of  veins  of  a  large  size.  Thus,  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
Helmsdale,  close  to  the  march  with  Kildonan,  a  fine-grained  por- 
phyry occurs ;  and  at  Lothbeg,  and  thence  to  the  west  end  of  the 
parish,  the  same  rock  is  a  very  rude  compound,  with  large  veins, 
m  which  felspar  predominates,  and  which  yield  readily  to  the  ac- 
tion of  running  water. 

In  Mr  Cunningham's  Geognostical  Account  of  the  County  of 
Sutherland,  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
No.  46,  that  gentleman  includes  the  coast  side,  or  low-lying  sec- 
tion of  this  parish,  as  part  of  the  district  in  which  the  oolite  se- 
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ries  which  he  describes  is  developed  ;  and  as  his  description  is  mi- 
nute and  interesting,  it  is  added  in  a  note  below.* 

About  one-half  of  the  whole  stretch  of  sea  coast  in  this  parish,  or 
from  the  west  end  of  it  to  Port  Gower,  is  a  sandy  beach,  with  the 
exception  of  low  rocks  covered  during  full-  tides,  but  forming  nar- 
row promontories  during  low  water,  which,  at  irregular  intervals, 
break  the  uniformity  of  the  sandy  beach ;  and,  with  the  exception 
also  of  occasional  deposits  of  boulder  stones  of  various  rocks,  pri- 

*  "  After  leaving  Brora,  the  oolite  strata  are  completely  covered,  until  we  arrive 
at  Kintradwell,  where  a  series  is  to  be  found  dipping,  in  general  north,  at  an  angle 
of  about  20°.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  House  of  Kintradwell,  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful example  of  what  may  be  termed  a  false  or  pseudo-vein,  which  consists  of  a 
mass  of  quartsose  sandstone,  76'  yards  in  length  by  two  feet  in  breadth,  and 
traverses  vertically  slaty  sandstone  strata,  inclined  to  the  north  north-east  at 
20°.  Laying  aside  the  species  of  rock  which  forms  this  veinous  mass,  every 
variety  of  form  exhibited  in  the  usual  trap  dikes,  is  to  be  found.  It  runs  the 
same  uninterrupted  course,  has  the  same  definite  lines  of  boundary,  and  in  several 
places  sends  out  lateral  branches.  Indeed,  if  we  keep  theory  apart  from  facts,  this  is, 
as  far  as  visible,  as  perfect  a  vein  as  any  composed  of  a  rock  whose  origin  is  consider, 
ed  consonant  with  an  eruptive  and  veinous  form.  As  a  proof  that  the  present  post, 
tion  of  this  sandstone  vein  is  not  its  original  one,  we  may  state  that  the  remains  of 
plants  which  occur  in  it  are  all  arranged  parallelly  to  the  aides  of  the  vein  ;  where- 
as, if  it  had  been  quietly  deposited  in-a  previously  existing  rent,  they  would  all  have 
had  a  more  or  less  horizontal  arrangement. 

44  Between  Kintradwell  and  Helmsdale,  the  oolite  series,  when  visible  over  a  consi- 
derable extent,  affords  marks  of  much  derangement,  and  frequently  dips  within  short 
spaces  to  various  points  at  various  angles.  Associated  with  the  white  lias  sandstone 
near  Port  Gower,  one  of  the  brownish  red  colour  is  to  be  met  with,  having  the  usual 
character  of  the  red  sandstone  of  the  coal  formation;  shale  also  of  green,  purple, 
and  brown  shades,  is  found  to  alternate  with  it.  On  the  shore  at  Helmsdale,  at  Loth, 
and  several  other  points,  the  oolite  sandstone  occurs,  containing  beds  of  conglome- 
rate, composed  of  variously  sized  masses  of  the  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones  of 
the  series ;  but  this  may  easily  be  explained,  by  supposing,  that,  after  the  deposition 
of  some  of  the  strata,  they  were  acted  upon  by  destructive  agents,  and  again  reconso- 
lidated.  After  leaving  the  junction  at  Clyne,  no  other  is  discoverable  until  we  ar- 
rive at  the  ravine  of  Alt  Colle.  Here  the  same  conformability  again  appears,  both 
series  dipping  in  a  disturbed  manner.  The  quarts  rock  is  the  same  as  that  already 
noticed,  and  in  this  and  an  adjoining  glen,  is  found  to  afford  numerous  well-marked 
contortions.  At  the  bridge  of  Loth.  Beg,  the  quarts  rock  is  replaced  by  granite,  and 
an  almost  immediate  junction  of  the  oolite  and  the  granite  may  be  observed,  the  stra- 
ta of  the  former  dipping  north  north-east  at  an  angle  of  40°.  At  Port  Gower,  this 
position  is  completely  reversed,  the  lines  of  stratification,  if  prolonged,  sinking  un- 
der the  granite. 

"  At  the  Green  Table  near  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  and  at  several  points  along  the 
shore,  a  conglomerate  of  the  oolite  series  is  found  to  rest  immediately  on  the  granite 
at  angles  of  40°.  Its  apparently  disturbed  arrangement  and  mode  of  formation,  have, 
by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr  Murchison,  been  explained  by  referring  them  to  the 
action  of  the  granite ;  the  fact  of  its  not  being  indurated  or  traversed  by  veins,  being 
considered  as  explicable  by  supposing  that  the  granite  had  been  elevated  in  a  solid 
state  after  its  original  fluid  protrusion  through  the  primitive  strata.  One  reason  for 
not  adopting  this  theoretical  view,  exists  in  the  fact,  that  the  same  conglomerate  may  be 
found,  connected  with  the  sandstones  of  the  series,  at  points  where  there  is  no  granite 
in  the  neighbourhood.  To  say  that  highly  inclined  and  mineralogically  unaltered 
strata,  when  in  connection  with  granite,  have  assumed  their  angular  position,  by  the 
granite  being  upheaved  in  a  solid  state,  is  a  doctrine  which  is  completely  unsupport- 
ed by  all  that  is  known  in  regard  to  volcanic  dynamics,  and  exists  only  as  a  very  un- 
warrantable hypothesis.  To  imagine  that  all  rocks  inclined  at  high  angles  have  been 
upraised  subsequently  to  their  formation,  roust  lead  to  very  false  conclusions ;  and 
can  never  be  adopted  to  its  full  extent,  by  any  who  have  examined  the  disposition  of 
mountain  debris,  and  the  high  angle  at  which  a  talus  may  be  accumulated.*' 
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roitive,  transition,  and  secondary,  which  the  storms  of  centuries 
have  collected  in  the  bay  of  Kintradwell,  and  in  one  or  two  simi- 
lar localities.  From  Port  Gower  to  the  extremity  of  the  parish  at 
the  Ord,  the  sea  shore  is  formed  of  one  continued  and  rugged  mar- 
gin of  limestone,  part  of  the  oolitic  formation  referred  to  by  Mr 
Cunningham.  This  stone  has  often  been  burnt  into  lime,  which 
was  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality ;  but  the  extra  expense  of  fuel 
at  a  place  remote  from  coal  markets,  increased  the  expense  of  the 
manufacture  beyond  the.  price  at  which  English  lime  can  be  de- 
livered in  the  parish ;  and  besides,  the  encroachments  of  the  sea 
on  this  coast  require  that  the  natural  rocky  barrier,  which  present* 
ly  exists,  should  not  be  weakened  or  reduced  by  the  removal  of 
any  part  of  it 

Zoology.— -The  only  rare  species  of  animal  now  found  in  the 
parish  is  the  red-deer  (Cervus  elaphus),  which  occasionally  wan* 
der  from  the  interior  recesses  of  the  county,  into  the  corries  and 
passes  of  Ben  Uarie  and  Ben  Veallich.  The  fox,  once  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  farmer,  has  been  extirpated ;  and  one  of  the  last  wolves 
killed  in  the  county  of  Sutherland  was  destroyed  in  the  Glen  of 
Loth,  some  time  between  the  years  1690  and  1700.* 

The  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  hogs,  reared  in  the  parish,  are 
all  superior  animals,  and  often  obtain  the  highest  prizes,  when  ex- 
hibited at  public  competitions.  The  fishes  that  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  Loth  are  extremely  important  and  valuable.  The  sal- 
mon of  the  Helmsdale  are  of  a  large  size,  and  the  river  being 
fished  by  the  proprietor,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  utmost  at- 
tention is  directed  to  the  proper  mode  of  fishing,  which  annually 
closes  two  weeks  before  the  legal  period,  in  order  to  allow  a 
greater  number  of  spawning  fish  to  ascend  the  river;  and  the 
spawning-beds  and  fry  are  afterwards  carefully  protected ;  but  no 
peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  the  fish  have  been  observed  in  this 
river.  Of  sea  fish,  the  herring  is  the  most  valuable,  and  when 
they  approach  this  part  of  the  coast  in.  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  are  in  prime  condition,  and  of  very  superior  quality.  Cod 
are  also  got  in  great  numbers,  and  excel  in  quality  and  size  those 
obtained  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Frith ;  and  abundance  of  had- 
dock, skate,  and  whiting  are  constantly  obtained.  Turbot  are 
plentiful  at  a  distance  of  some  miles  from  the  coast;  but  the  fisher- 
men have  no  inducement  to  follow  the  deep-sea  fishing.  Lobsters 
and  crabs  are,  at  present,  very  numerous,  but  the  former  were  so 

*  9cn>pe*i  Art  of  Deer  Stalking  contains  an  account  of  this  occurrence. 
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severely  fished  some  years  ago,  by  fishing- smacks,  for  the  London 
market,  that  it  was,  for  some  time  thereafter,  thought  that  the  lob- 
ster had  been  exterminated  along  the  coast. 

Botany. — Rare  native  plants  are  seldom  met  with  in  the  parish ; 
but  the  cultivated  vegetable  productions  ate  important  and  of  the 
best  quality.  With  the  exception  of  a  clump  of  Scotch  firs  at 
Kintradwell,  and  some  stately  sycamore  and  ash-trees  at  Kilmote, 
and  a  few  straggling  young  trees  at  Midgarty  and  Port  Gower, 
there  is  no  growing  wood  in  the  parish.  The  grains  raised  in  the 
arable  lands,  are  of  superior  quality,  and  ripen  early  and  with  little 
risk,  even  in  unfavourable  seasons.  The  deep  carse  soil  in  the 
centre  of  the  parish,  yields  all  descriptions  of  grain, — wheat,  barley, 
oats,  beans,  and  pease ;  but  the  quality  of  the  barley  of  this  dis- 
trict is  so  superior,  that  its  cultivation  is  the  chief  object  of  the 
farmer;  and  large  parcels  of  this  grain  have  been  raised  of  late  years 
in  the  parish,  which  weighed  57£  lb.  per  bushel ;  while  one  small 
parcel  raised  at  Crakaig  weighed  59  lb.  The  herbage  of  the 
hills  and  moorlands,  however,  do  not  excel  similarly  situated  pas- 
turages in  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  no  rare  plants  appear  in  the 
uncultivated  lands,  unless  we  enumerate  as  such,  Eriophorum,  in 
boggy  places ;  Primula  far inosa,  in  two  or  three  plats  of  meadow  ; 
Viola  lutea  in  sheltered  slopes  of  rivulets ;  and  the  fragrant  Afy- 
rica  gale,  in  marshes  and  soft  grounds.  Vaccinium  myrtitlus,  the 
blaeberry,  and  V.  oxycoccos,  afford  their  wild  native  fruits,  along 
some  of  the  sides  of  the  highest  mountains ;  and  V.  viti$-idaa> 
the  red  bilberry,  is  common  in  less  elevated  moorlands.  The 
steep  and  comparatively  dry  sides  of  the  hills  to  the  north  of 
Navidale  are  adorned  with  some  of  the  richest  and  most  luxu- 
riant furze-bushes,  Ulex  Europaus,  to  be  met  with  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  which,  when  brilliant  with  their  splendid  golden 
blossoms,  far  exceed  in  wild  beauty  and  richness,  any  other  of  our 
native  plants,  and  invest  with  credit  the  anecdote  of  Linnaeus, 
who,  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  furze  on  his  visit  to  England  in 
1736,  and  was  so  enraptured  with  it,  that  it  is  said  he  fell  on  his 
knees  in  order  to  admire  its  bright  blossoms.  Another  common 
plant,  the  spear-thistle,  Carduus  lanceolattts,  rears  its  stately 
and  barbed-head,  along  the  line  of  the  old  road  across  the 
Ord,  in  such  great  numbers  as  to  justify  the  assertion,  that  the 
national  emblem  of  Scotland  is  the  decorative  crest  of  the  bold 
sea-front  of  the  Ord, — one  of  the  most  characteristic  headlands  of 
ancient  Caledonia.     In  the  barren  shingle  along  the  sea  shore, 
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• 
between  Helmsdale  and  the  Ord*  Pulrnonaria  maritima,  a  rare 

plant  on  the  northern  shores,  attracts  attention  by  its  beautiful 
azure  leaves.  The  rocky  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  parish  also  fur* 
nish  several  species  of  Fuci9  and,  in  such  abundance  that,  before 
the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  kelp,  about  thirty  tons  of  kelp  were 
annually  manufactured  in  the  parish ;  but  the  present  price  of  the 
article  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  manufacturing  it ;  and  no  sea- 
ware  has  been  burnt  for  several  years  past.  The  best  known  species 
of  Act  on  this  coast,  are  Fucus  digitatus,  F.  palmatus,  F.  vesiculo- 
sa F.  nodosus)  F.  serratus,  and  F.JUum. 

II. — Civil  History. 

There  is  no  separate  history  of  this  parish  known  to  exist ;  but 
many  events  and  occurrences  connected  with  its  annals  are  recorded 
in  Sir  Robert  Gordon's  History  of  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland, 
which  was  written  in  the  year  1630. 

The  only  direct  land  route  to  Caithness,  and  by  the  Pentland 
Firth  to  Orkney,  being  through  this  parish,  it  has,  at  different 
times,  witnessed  the  march  of  hostile  forces,  and  has  often  been 
the  scene  of  disturbance  and  violence.  During  the  inroads  of  the 
Northmen  in,  and  preceding,  the  twelfth  century,  the  coast  of  Loth 
appears  to  have  been  often  visited  by  these  daring  invaders ;  and 
Helmsdale,  a  name  evidently  derived  from  them,  is  believed  to  be 
identical  with  the  name  "  Hiatmaidal"  which  occurs  in  one 
of  the  northern  sagas.  In  the  year  1198,  the  parish  received  a 
royal  visit,  on  the  occasion  of  King  William  the  Lion's  march 
into  Caithness,  to  revenge  the  cruel  death  of  John  Bishop  of  Caith- 
ness;* for  an  ancient  MS.  descriptive  of  his  expedition  states, 
that  the  King  had  a  great  army,  "  and  marched  till  he  came  to 
Eysteinsdale, — there  are  the  boundaries  of  Katanes  and  Sudrland, 
—the  camp  of  the  King  of  Scots  stretched  along  the  Dais,  and  that 
is  a  very  long  way."  These  Dales  are  believed  to  have  been  the 
valleys  of  Kildonan,  terminating  at  Helmsdale,  and  Strathmore  in 
Caithness,  which  communicate  with  each  other,  "  and  that  is  a 
very  long  way ;"  and  in  the  last  of  which  valleys,  there  is  a  place 
still  called  Easterdale. 

During  the  turbulent  ages  that  succeeded  King  William's  ex- 

*  "  During  King  William's  absence,  Harold  Earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness  ap- 
prehended John  Bishop  of  Caithness,  cut  out  his  tongue,  and  put  out  his  eyes,  for 
saving  opposed  some  designs  of  his  at  Court.  For  which  King  William  upon  his 
mum,  caused  the  Earl  to  be  apprehended,  cut  out  his  tongue,  pulled  out  his  eyes, 
•nd  then  hanged  him  upon  a  gibbet.  These  things  happened  in  the  year  1 198."— 
BUhop  Etphinston. 
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• 
pedition,  Loth,  being  a  border. parish,  was  exposed  to  all  the  sud- 
den inroads  and  eraichs  arising  from  th6  hostility  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  two  adjoining  districts,  separated  by  a  marked  natural 
barrier,  such  as  Sutherland  and  Caithness  are,  fostered  against 
each  other,  before  the  blessings  of  regular  government  and  the 
impartial  administration  of  equal  laws,  were  experienced ;  and  the 
parish  also  suffered  very  much  from  the  lawless  depredations 
committed  by  fugitives,  and  persons  of  desperate  charaeter,  who 
sought  for  temporary  shelter  amidst  the  solitary  recesses  of  the 
Ord ;  and  the  tales  still,  or  very  lately,  lingering  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  reference  to  these  freebooters  between  the  two 
counties*  agree  in  spirit  and  tendency,  with  the  sympathy  expres- 
sed in  some  of  the  popular  ballads  of  the  period,  in  such  terms,  as, 

Alas  !  that  e'er  such  laws  were  made, 

To  hang  a  man  for  gear  t 
Either  for  stealing  cow  or  sheep, 

Or  yet  for  horse  or  mare : 
Had  not  the  laws  then  been  so  strict, 

I  had  never  lost  my  joy  ; 
But  now  he  lodges  with  AuM  Nick 

That  hanged  my  Gikieroy." 

But,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  this  popular  feeling,  it  is 
stated  in  Sir  Robert  Gordon's  History,  that,  in  the  year  1617,  a 
gibbet  was  erected  on  the  top  of  the  Ord,  where  "  some  notable 
robbers  that  exercised  all  kynd  of  thift,  and  other  misdemeanors 
in  Southerland,  Catteynes,  and  Rosse,  were  hanged." 

The  disastrous  battle  of  Floudden  was  fought  on  9th  Septem- 
ber 1513,  and,  shortly  before  then,  a  gallant  body  of  Caithness- 
men,  headed  by  their  Earl,  marched  through  this  parish  on  their 
way  to  join  the  Scottish  army.  These  brave  men  and  their  lead- 
er met  with  an  honourable  death  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  as 
they  happened,  when  leaving  Caithness,  to  cross  the  Ord  on  a 
Monday,  and  were  dressed  in  a  green  uniform,  there  still  exists  a 
popular  aversion  among  the  natives  of  the  district,  to  take  a 
journey  over  the  Ord  on  that  day  of  the  week,  or  in  a  green-co- 
loured coat. 

Passing  over  those  other  historical  events  connected  with  this 
parish,  which  are  already  before  the  public,  in  Sir  Robert  Gor- 
don's History,  the  next  prrfminent  occurrence  was  the  appearance 
of  about  700  Argyle  Highlanders  on  their  march  into  Caithness, 
in  the  summer  of  1679,  in  order  to  support  the  King's  patent  to 
the  Earldom  of  Caithness,  which  had  been  granted  on  28th  June 
1677,  in  favour  of  John  Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  afterwards  creat- 
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ed  Earl  of  Breadalbane.  This  expedition,  which  terminated  in 
the  battle  of  Altimarlach,  to  the  westward  of  Wick,  is  remarkable 
as  indicating  the  peculiar  condition  of  Scotland  at  that  compara- 
tifely  recent  period,  which  admitted  a  subject  to  arm  his  vassals, 
and  wage  war,  in  support  of  his  private  legal  claims.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  march  northwards  of  the  men  of  Glenorchy,  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  the  well  known  quickstep  airs,  "  The  Campbells  are 
coming,"  and  "  The  Braes  of  Glenorchy,"  obtained  their  names. 

The  Rebellions  in  1715  and  1745,  occasioned  the  arming  of  the 
male  population  of  this  parish,  in  support  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 
During  the  retreat  of  the  insurgents  before  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
in  1746,  Lord  Loudon  was  stationed  in  Dornoch,  with  some  com- 
pauies  of  the  King's  troops ;  but,  hearing  of  the  advance  into  Ross- 
shire  of  a  large  force  under  the  Duke  of  Perth,  with  the  intention 
of  attacking  him,  Lord  Loudon  and  his  men  abruptly  retired  to 
the  westward,  leaving  the  whole  county  of  Sutherland  unprotect- 
ed. The  Earl  of  Cromarty,  with  a  considerable  force,  instantly 
marched  through  Sutherland  into  Caithness,  with  the  intention  of 
collecting  together  such  men  in  that  latter  county,  as  might  be. in- 
clined to  join  the  rebel  army ;  and  the  Earl's  men,  among  other 
outrages  committed  by  them  against  individuals  and  private  pro- 
perty, burnt,  in  this  parish,  the  mansion-houses  of  Kintradwell  and 
Crakaig,  and  disinterred  the  corpse  of  a  person  recently  interred 
in  the  burying-ground  at  Navidale,  who  bad  beeu  the  relative  of 
a  zealous  royalist  at  that  place,  and  left  the  partly  decayed  body 
in  his  bed, — he  having  previously  fled  from  his  home  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  These  proceedings  exasperated  the  parish 
people ;  and  two  of  Lord  Cromarty's  officers,  who  had  wandered 
into  the  glen  of  Loth,  on  their  return  from  Caithness,  were  killed 
there  by  three  countrymen  who  met  them.  Before  the  return 
from  Caithness  of  this  invading  force,  the  militia  of  the  county  had 
time  to  assemble,  and  having  attacked  them  to  the  west  of  Golspie, 
the  Earl  of  Cromarty's  forces  were  defeated  in  a  running  fight 
between  Rhives  and  the  Littler  Ferry,  and  the  Earl,  and  almost 
all  his  officers  and  men  who  were  not  9lain,  were  taken  prisoners. 
This  occurred  two  days  before  the  battle  of  Culloden  was  fought ; 
and  while  the  Earl  was  hurrying  south  to  join  the  rebel  army. 

Land-owner*. — His  Grace  the  Duke  and  Earl  of  Sutherland  is 
heritor  of  the  whole  parish,  which,  at  all  times,  formed  part  of 
the  ancient  Earldom  of  Sutherland. 

Parochial  Register*. — There  is  no  register  of  births  and  mar- 
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riages  for  this  parish,  of  any  earlier  date  than  the  close  of  the  last 
century ;  and  this  is  a  defect  common  to  almost  all  the  neighbour- 
ing parishes,  which  has  been  often  attended  with  the  most  vexa- 
tious and  injurious  consequences  to  persons  in  bumble  life,  who 
required  to  establish  their  propinquity  to  deceased  and  remote  re- 
latives. Older  registers  may  have  existed ;  but,  as  there  was  no 
legal  provision  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  such  records,  the 
system  under  which  they  were  entrusted  to  the  parish  schoolmas- 
ters, afforded  little  or  no  security  for  their  preservation.  All  pa- 
rish registers  are  now  under  better  and  safer  management  than 
formerly ;  but  many  persons  who  have  directed  their  attention  to 
the  matter,  are  convinced,  that,  as  national  records,  the  parish 
registers  of  Scotland  admit  of  being  placed  under  more  strict  con- 
trol, and  more  certain  protection,  than  have  yet  been  devised  for 
insuring  their  full  public  benefits. 

Antiquities. — The  old  Castle  of  Helmsdale,  situate  on  an  ele- 
vated green  bank,  close  to  the  River  of  Helmsdale,  where  it  min- 
gles with  the  sea  water,  is  the  only  remarkable  ruin  now  remaining 
in  the  parish.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  not  known  :  but  the  building 
is  of  that  square  form,  with  sharp  angles,  generally  attributed  to 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
It  was  a  hunting-seat  of  the  Sutherland  family,  adjoining  the  old 
deer-forest  of  Sledale,  and  the  Ord,  and  is  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  the  county,  as  the  place  where  John,  the  eleventh  Earl 
of  Sutherland,  and  his  Countess,  were  both  poisoned  in  July  1 567, 
in  a  diabolical,  but  fortunately  abortive  attempt  to  poison  the 
whole  family,  and  thereby  divert  the  succession  to  their  honours 
and  estates,  out  of  the  direct  line  of  descent.  Several  of  those 
very  ancient  edifices,  known  as  circular  or  Pictish  towers,  stood 
formerly  in  the  parish  of  Loth,  and  one  of  them,  at  Lothbeg,  was 
entire  at  the  time  Pennant  visited  the  county  in  1769.  It  is  now 
only  distinguished  as  a  circular  cairn  of  small  stones.  Another  of 
these  towers  stood  at  Wilkbouse ;  one  to  the  east  of  Midgarty ;  and 
a  very  large  one,  called  Dun-Phail,  crowned  the  brow  of  the  high 
ground,  close  to  the  public  road,  and  about  half-way  between 
Port  Gower  and  Helmsdale.  The  foundation  of  this  last  tower 
could  only  be  traced  of  late  years,  and  the  large  stones  forming 
that  foundation  have  been  dug  up  recently  for  building  purposes. 
The  old  Hunting  House  in  the  Glen  of  Loth,  of  which  Pennant 
gives  a  plan,  has  also  disappeared.  * 

*  Pennant's  description  of  the  above  hunting  houses  is,  that  "  They  consist  of  a 
gallery,  with  a  number  of  small  rooms  on  the  sides,  each  formed  of  three  large  stones, 
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In  tbe  west  side  of  the  steep  bank  of  the  Kintradwell  Burn,  an 
artificial  opening  or  cave,  and  built  and  roofed  with  stone,  called 
Coth-geavagy  now  shut  by  an  accumulation  of  soil  and  rubbish,  is 
said  to  lead  to  subterranean  apartments,  which,  from  descriptions 
given  by  persons  who  entered  them,  before  the  mouth  of  tbe  cave 
became  impeded,  are  supposed  to  have  been  places  of  refuge  or 
sepulchre.  At  a  remote  period,  a  chapel,  called  after  St  Ninian, 
stood  at  Navidale,  and  another,  called  John  tbe  Baptist's  Chapel, 
close  to  the  present  bridge  of  Helmsdale ;  and  at  both  these  places, 
there  are  burying-grounds,  still  used  as  such.  Another  of  these 
chapels  stood  at  Easter  Garty,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  recol- 
lected ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  fourth  stood  at  Kintradwell,  called  St 
Trullew's  Chapel,  although  the  existence  of  this  last  one  is  not 
certain.  Several  barrows  and  tumuli  are  scattered  throughout  the 
parish,  and  the  heads  of  ancient  stone  battle-axes  have  been  found 
in  some  cairns  supposed  to  point  out  the  resting-place  of  persons 
slain  in  conflicts  ;  and  at  Strone-Rwiffie,  a  low-lying  point  of  the 
coast  between  Culgower  and  Wester  Garty,  a  number  of  battle 
cairns  still  mark  the  place  where  it  is  said  foreign  invaders  were 
successfully  opposed  and  overcome. 

III. — Population. 

The  population  of  Loth  has  been,  for  several  years  past,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing.  The  early  state  of  its  population  cannot  be 
traced  satisfactorily ;  but  some  occasional  facts  have  been  ascer* 
tained,  which  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants was  stationary  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  until  about  thfc 
jearlSl  1.  Thus,  in  February  1651,  the  "  Committee  of  War,"  for 
the  shire,  in  fixing  the  number  of  men  for  a  militia  regiment, 
allocated  those  from  the  parish  of  Loth  as  follows  : 

"  Clynetraidwall  end  two  darocha  of  Lothbeg,  ...  7  men. 

Tbe  three  davoch  lands  of  Cracaik  and  ye  daroch  of  Lotbe  aud  ye  glen,  7 

Lothermora  and  Eister  Hehnisdaill,  .  .  7 

Calgor,  Weat  Garthie,  and  West  Helmiadaill,  7 

Marie,  Midgarthie,  and  East  Garthie,  ....  7 

Xtvidaffl,  .  2 

~37 

These  numbers  of  selected  fighting  men  bear  about  the  same 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  tbe  regiment  then  raised,  which  the 

viz.  one  on  each  aide,  and  a  third  by  way  of  covering.  These  are  made  with  the 
™*  A*g*  this  country  is  famous  for.  At  the  extremity,  is  a  larger  apartment,  of  an 
ova]  figure,  probably  the  quarters  of  the  chieftain.  The  passage  or  gallery  is  without 
*  roof,— a  proof  that  they  were  only  temporary  habitations.  Their  length  is  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet.  These  buildings  are  only  in  places  where  the  great  flags  are  plen- 
MuL  ID  Glen  Loth  are  three,  and  are  called  by  the  country  people  f/egv." 
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parish  afforded  of  males  able  to  carry  arms,  and  between  tbe  ages 
of  16  and  60,  in  the  year  of  the  last  Rebellion  1745,  when  nearly 
3000  men  were  enrolled  as  militiamen,  on  the  estate  of  Suther- 
land. At  this  last  period,  the  relative  proportion  also  of  men  from 
each  of  the  townships,  does  not  much  differ  from  the  allocation  in 
1651, — thus: 

Kintradwell,  and  part  of  Lothbeg,  .  .  38  men. 

Crakaig,  Loth,  and  the  Glen,  .  .  41 

Lothmore  and  Easter  Helmsdale,  .  88 

Culgower,  Wester  Garty,  and  West  Helmsdale,  83 

Marril,  Midgarty,  and  East  Garty,  .  .  22 

Navidale,  ....  14 

~176 

The  Government  returns  give  the  following  result  for  this  pa* 
risb: 

In  1801,  the  population  was  1874 
1811,  .    1880 

1821,  2006 

1881.  2284 

This  increase  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  successful  establishment 
of  the  herring-fishery  at  Helmsdale,  and  to  the  settlement  of  se- 
veral small  tenants  in  that  track  of  improvable  land,  chiefly  near 
the  coast,  from  Port  Gower  to  Navidale.  These  causes  of  the 
increase  have  been  in  very  active  operation  since  the  date  of  the 
last  Government  census,  and,  without  attempting  to  anticipate,  in 
exact  numbers,  the  probable  increase  since-  that  period,  by  trust- 
ing to  any  less  authentic  data  than  the  census  to  be  taken  in  the 
present  year,  it  is  believed  by  the  reporter,  that  the  increase  will 
at  least  equal  that  which  has  occurred  during  the  last  two  decades, 
or  between  the  years  1811  and  1831. 

The  erection  of  houses  in  Helmsdale,  which,  with  the  except 
jtion  of  Port  Gower,  is  the  only  village  in  the  parish,  is  not  only 
annually  on  the  increase :  but  the  accommodation  they  afford,  and 
the  style  of  building,  are  improving.  This  town,  begun  in  1818,  has 
been  regularly  and  steadily  increasing  since  then;  and  the  houses  be- 
ing all  new,  and  substantially  built,  and  all  roofed  with  slates  or  tiles, 
and  the  streets  regular,  the  general  appearance  of  the  whole  place 
is  as  pleasing  to  a  stranger  as  the  prosperity  of  its  principal  trade, 
and  the  internal  comforts  of  its  dwellings,  have  been  important 
and  creditable  to  the  inhabitants. 

There  is  no  marked  peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  the  people  of  the 
parish,  or  in  their  style  or  manner  of  dress.  They  are  generally 
frugal  in  their  mode  of  living,  but  have  a  laudable  anxiety  to  ap- 
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pear  at  all  times  in  becoming  and  respectable  apparel.  The  na- 
tive language  of  the  country  people  is  Gaelic,  but  almost  all  of 
them  speak  or  understand  English,  and  it  may  be  said  that  all 
young  persons,  male  and  female,  are  able  to  read  and  write.  The 
baneful  but  often  alluring  vices  of  poaching  and  smuggling  have 
long  ago  ceased  within  the  parish,  in  consequence,  chiefly,  of  the 
superior  and  comfortable  condition  in  which  almost  all  the  heads 
of  families  in  it  are  placed,  as  tenants  holding  directly,  at  very  mo- 
derate rents,  under  their  landlord,  independent  of  intermediate  dic- 
tation over  their  time  and  industry ;  and  which  healthy  position  pre- 
cludes all  desire  to  engage  in  the  ruinous  practice  of  illegal  of- 
fences. The  general  character  of  the  population  is  that  of  a  decid- 
edly moral,  religious,  and  industrious  people ;  and  nowhere  are  the 
safety  and  security  of  individuals,  and  the  rights  of  property,  more 
respected  and  upheld,  and  less  interfered  with,  than  in  the  parish 
of  Loth, 

IV. — Industry. 

Agriculture. — The  arable  lands  may  conveniently  be  classed  in* 
to  large  farms,  and  the  allotments  possessed  by  small  tenants. 
There  are  seven  large  farms  in  the  parish,  which,  besides  valuable 
ranges  of  low-lying  and  hill  pastures,  have  among  them  1 182  acres 
of  arable  land,  equal  in  fertility  to  any  others  in  the  county. 
These  farms  are  held  under  leases  of  nineteen  years  endurance, 
and  are  laboured  under  the  6ve  years  shift  of  husbandry,  having 
annually  one-fifth  part  in  fallow,  turnips,  potatoes,  or  other  green 
crop ;  one-fifth  part  in  grass  one  year  old  ;  one-fifth  part  in  grass 
two  years  old ;  and  not  more  than  two-fifth  parts  in  corn  crop. 
All  the  forms  are  conveniently  subdivided,  and  enclosed  with  sub- 
stantial stone  dikes,  and  the  farm  buildings  are  modern  and  suitable. 

The  lands  held  by  the  small  tenants  are  also  laboured  with  con- 
siderable skill  and  industry  ;  and  each  tenant  raises  annually  bar- 
ley or  bear,  oats,  and  potatoes,  besides  small  patches  of  turnips  and 
sown  grasses,  and  maintains  one  or  more  cows,  and  often  rears  his 
young  cattle,  and  possesses  one  of  the  small  hardy  horses  of  the 
country,  and  a  few  of  the  small  native  sheep,  besides  swine  and 
poultry  in  abundance.  Their  cottages,  formerly  very  rude  and 
mean,  have  been  wisely  removed  by  themselves,  in  situations  where 
they  were  placed  on  improvable  land,  to  more  sterile  parts  of  their 
lots,  in  order  to  convert  all  that  can  be  rendered  arable  into  corn 
land ;  and  hence,  the  comfortable  stone  cottages,  of  improved  con- 
struction, which  they  now  occupy,  are  generally  placed  on  the 
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highest  ridges  and  more  rocky  eminences  of  the  different  town- 
ships. The  industry  with  which  the  trenching  and  improving  of 
hitherto  waste  land  is  carried  on  by  these  small  tenants,  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  when  it  is  stated,  that  no  advance  of  rent  follows  in  con- 
sequence of  any  improvement  or  progressive  amelioration  of  the  soil ; 
that  the  whole  benefits  resulting  from  these  causes  have  been  enjoy- 
ed exclusively  by  the  tenants,  and  that  the  rents  have  been  placed  on 
such  a  reasonable  scale,  that  there  was  not  a  single  sixpence  of  the 
rents  of  the  whole  parish  left  unpaid  on  last  audit  day;  and  that  such 
a  proceeding  as  a  distraint  for  rent  has  not  been  known  among  these 
tenants,  for  a  long  period  of  years.  In  addition  to  these  mighty 
advantages,  the  whole  allotments  of  the  small  tenants  are  very  ju- 
diciously intersected  by  branch  roads,  along  which  the  important 
articleof  fuel, — peats  of  excellent  quality, — are  readily  carted  home 
from  the  neighbouring  hill  mosses,  and  the  necessary  removal  of 
manure  and  other  field  operations  are  effected  with  great  facility. 

Fisheries.— The  most  important  fisheries  belonging  to  the  pa- 
rish, are  those  of  salmon  in  the  river  Helmsdale,  and  the  herring- 
fishery  at  the  village  of  Helmsdale.  The  former  has  been  cele- 
brated from  the  oldest  period  of  which  we  have  record,  as  produc- 
tive and  valuable.  For  several  years  past,  the  river  has  been  fish- 
ed directly  by  the  servants  of  the  proprietor,  who,  avoiding  all 
close  and  severe  fishing,  and  taking  every  means  to  protect  the 
spawning  fish  when  ascending  the  river,  and  the  fry  afterwards, 
besides  closing  the  fishing  season,  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
time  fixed  by  law,  (and  which  is  also  done  in  all  the  other  rivers 
on  the  estates  of  Sutherland,)  thus  guard,  by  all  available  means, 
this  fine  salmon  stream  from  the  evils  of  too  close  and  exterminat- 
ing a  system  of  fishing,  so  often  complained  of,  when  tenants  oc- 
cupy such  fishings.  The  fish  are  disposed  of  by  contract,  at  a 
certain  price  per  pound,  and  are  sent  off  in  a  fresh  state  in  ice  to 
the  London  market. 

Herring-Fishery. — This  very  important  branch  of  industry  has 
been  conducted  with  such  spirit,  and  such  signal  and  increasing 
success,  since  it  was  established  and  prosecuted,  on  a  regular  sys- 
tem at  Helmsdale,  that  its  history  and  present  condition  claim 
particular  notice  in  any  account  of  the  parish  of  Loth.  The  un- 
settled state  of  the  north  of  Scotland  before  the  suppression  of  the 
Rebellion  in  1746,  may  alone  be  adduced  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  neglect,  down  to  that  period,  of  the  fisheries  which  now  add 
so  materially  to  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  population  of 
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our  sea  coasts ;  but  from  that  date  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  there  was  a  period  of  fiftyrfour  years  of  uninterrupted  in- 
ternal peace  and  public  security,  favourable  for  the  pursuit  of  most 
branches  of  industry,  and  which  could  not  be  materially  affected 
by  a  distant  war  such  as  that  with  America,  during  which  the 
fisheries  were  as  completely  neglected  as  ever ;  and  in  this  state, 
it  is  probable,  they  would  have  continued  much  longer,  had  not 
Government  and  patriotic  individuals  interfered.  Capital  is  sel- 
dom embarked  in  hazardous  and  doubtful  speculations,  unless  there 
be  a  chance  of  extraordinary  profits.  The  ultimate  success  of  the 
herring  fishery  was  by  no  means  certain ;  great  profits  could  not, 
with  probability,  be  calculated  upon  ;  and  the  Dutch,  who,  before 
the  present  century,  supplied  the  continental  markets,  were,  from 
their  experience  and  perseverance,  and  more  especially  from  their 
superior  mode  of  curing,  (then  supposed  to  be  known  to  them  ex- 
clusively,) competitors  of  the  most  formidable  description*  The 
herring-fishery  was,  therefore,  generally  looked  upon  as  an  import- 
ant national  concern,  in  so  far  as  it  reared  a  hardy  class  of  sea- 
men, but  as  possessing  few  attractions  for  individual  speculators. 
Hence,  the  first  efforts  of  Government  to  advance  the  fisheries 
were  attended  with  partial  success  only ;  and  such  is  the  difficulty 
of  selecting  the  most  efficient  means,  at  a  first  trial,  in  some  legis- 
lative measures,  that  the  principle  upon  which  fhe  Government 
bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  the  herring  fishery  were  grant- 
ed, has  been  subsequently  found  to  be  an  erroneous  one.  Busses 
of  not  less  than  sixty  tons  burden  were  the  description  of  vessels 
encouraged ;  and  all  such,  when  fitted  out  for  sea  in  a  particular 
manner,  were  eptitled  to  a  bounty  of  L.  3  per  ton,  whether  fish 
were  caught  or  not.  Consequently,  it  often  followed  that  busses, 
after  being  passed  fpj  the  deep  sea  fishery,  skulked  alopg  shore, 
or  lingered  in  safe  retired  creeks,  among  the  Orkney  and  other 
islands, — only  going  to  sea  when  the  weather  was  inviting.  The 
crews  also  were  exempted  from  impressment ;  so  that  a  number 
of  lazy  hands  were  thus  obtained  by  the  master,  to  man  the  bus- 
ses, at  a  trifling  expense.  This  system  was  directly  the  reverse 
of  the  active  and  vigorous  mode  of  fishing  now  prosecuted.  The 
next  measure,  being  a  bounty  of  4s.  on  the  qran  of  fish,  gutted, 
cared,  and  packed,  in  an  improved  manner  at  stations  on  shore, 
was,  however,  a  most  important  and  serviceable  enactment,  and  may 
be  considered  as  giving  the*  first  well-directed  impulse  which  the  pre- 
sent fishery  system  received.     The  curer,  at  first,  when  the  busi- 
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ness  was  imperfectly  understood,  and'  when  he  could  only  com- 
mand a  limited  number  of  fishermen,  sufficiently  skilful  and  ex- 
perienced, had  to  incur  expenses  and  run  risks,  now  guarded 
against ;  and,  at  that  time,  the  bounty  often  formed  his  only  pro- 
fit,— while  without  it,  it  is  probable  that  the  business  would  have 
lingered  or  decayed.  As  the  trade  prospered  under  the  bounty 
system,  several  individuals  without  capital  appeared  as  curers. 
They  engaged  a  few  inefficient  boats,  and  the  premium  promised 
to  the  crews  was  often  made  a  postponed  payment,  consequent 
on  the  sale  of  the  cured  fish.  If  regular  curing  premises  could 
not  be  procured,  an  open  area  with  portable  sheds  was  used.  The 
staves,  the  salt,  and  the  other  curing  materials  were  obtained  up- 
on credit ;  and  whenever  the  barrels  were  packed,  and  branded  by 
the  fishery  officer,  the  bounty  was  payable  and  obtained,  and  this 
advance  paid  off  the  pressing  current  expenses.  Latterly,  curers 
of  this  description  increased  too  rapidly ;  but  the  bounty,  which 
originally  worked  so  much  good,  (although  as  the  trade  increased 
and  was  understood,  it  fostered  unsound  speculation,)  was  withdrawn 
in  time  to  place  the  herring-fishery  on  a  more  safe  foundation ; 
because  now,  few  persons  will  or  can  adventure  in  it,  who  are  not 
possessed  of  some  capital  or  credit 

The  regulations  as  to  the  size  of  the  barrel,  the  curing  and 
packing  of  the  fish,  and  the  branding  of  the  barrels,  are  still  at- 
tended to ;  and  indeed,  these  regulations  are  so  well  calculated  to 
secure  the  proper  curing  of  the  fish,  that  self-interest  alone  must 
compel  the  respectable  curer  to  observe  them  strictly.  Fishery 
officers  are  still  retained  at  the  different  stations,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  brand  all  cured  herrings  submitted  to  them,  in  barrels  of  the 
legal  size,  if  of  good  quality,  and  regularly  cured ;  and  their 
brand,  a  crown,  stamps  them  as  of  prime  quality ;  and  thus  the  fish 
acquire  a  character,  without  which  the  curer  could  not  obtain  the 
current  market-price.  The  barrel  is,  in  all  respects,  the  same  as 
when  the  bounty  was  granted.  The  breadth  of  the  staves  is  ge- 
nerally about  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  number  in  a  barrel 
is  18.  The  barrel  contains  32  gallons ;  and  the  number  of  hoops 
varies  from  16  and  17  to  18.  For  the  West  India  market  an  iron 
hoop  at  each  end  is  added.  The  effect  of  these  regulations  is 
equally  beneficial  to  the  public  as  to  the  curer ;  for,  without  them, 
or  similar  checks,  boatmen  and  inexperienced  persons  would  pack 
fish,  without  regard  to  quality,  mode  of  cure,  or  size  and  descrip- 
tion of  barrel ;  and  a  quantity  of  inferior  and  bad  fish  would  get 
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into  market,  which  might  ultimately  create  a  prejudice  against  all 
British  cured  herrings,,  and  lower  the  price  of  the  commodity  so 
far,  that  no  profit  would  be  obtained  for  those  regularly  cured* 

The  Helmsdale  cured  herrings  are  equal  in  quality  to  any  in 
Britain,  and  have  attained  a  very  high  character  in  the  market. 
This  excellence  may  be  attributable,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  very 
superior  curing-yards,  with  which  all  the  curers  in  Helmsdale  have 
supplied  themselves.  No  fish  are  cured  here  in  the  open  air,,  as  is 
frequently  done,  from  the  want  of  accommodation,  at  other  sta- 
tions, greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  commodity ;  because  the  rich 
and  admired  qualities  of  the  herring  are  of  so  volatile  a  quality, 
that  the  slightest  exposure  of  the  fish  to  the  sun,  or  even  to  the 
glare  of  strong  daylight,  before  or  during  the  process  of  curing,  de- 
teriorates the  fish.  The  Helmsdale  curing-yards  are  all  perfect  in 
their  accommodation,  and  are  cool  and  ample  in  their  construction. 
The  success  attending  the  Helmsdale  fishery  has  been  so  steady 
and  progressive,  that,  although  it  did  not  commence  until  so  late 
as  the  year  1814,  when  the  first  doubtful  trial  was  made  there, 
the  number  of  barrels  cured  at  Helmsdale,  and  the  creeks  within 
what  is  called,  under  the  Fishery  Board  Control,  the  Helmsdale 
District,  have  increased  more  than  nine-fold,  up  to  the  year  1840, 
the  numbers,  as  appears  from  the  subjoined  table,  in  the  year 
1815,  being  6318  barrels,  and  in  the  year  1839,  being  46,571 
barrels;  and  of  this  last  number,  no  less  than  23,815  barrels  were 
exported.  This  rate  of  increase  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the 
success  over  the  kingdom  generally,  the  latter  having  only  had  an 
increase  of  six-fold  since  the  establishment,  in  1809,  of  the  Fish- 
ery Board,  which  has  so  materially  advanced  the  true  interests  of 
the  trade ;  the  numbers  at  that  time,  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom, being  only  90,000  barrels,  or  not  double  the  number  now 
cured  in  the  Helmsdale  District  alone;  while,  last  year,  the  whole 
quantity  cured  in  Britain  were  550,000  barrels. 

Table  of  the  Numbers  of  Barrels  of  Herrings  cured,  branded, 
and  exported,  in  the  Helmsdale  District,  in  each  year,  from  1815 
to  1840. 


Year. 

1816, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819, 
1820, 


Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrel* 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Cured. 

Branded.  Exported. 

Year. 

1821, 

Cured. 

Branded. 

Exported. 

53184 

2121 

20561 

12863 

6585 

14766 

3280 

1822, 

19632 

11968 

4361 

14176 

5344 

2445 

1828, 

25647 

16583 

8700 

23076 

11770 

5642 

1824, 

28804 

18891 

6598 

28536 

13040 

4911 

1825, 

$4492 

23972 

9749 

28199 

17318 

6447 

1826, 

12071 

6663 

1266 
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Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Year. 

Cured. 

Branded. 
17822 

Exported. 

Year. 
1894, 

Cured. 

Branded. 
9916 

Exported 

1827, 

25759 

5896 

7902 

920~ 

1828, 

17476 

10077 

9204 

1895, 

28877 

17985 

6517 

1829, 

19857 

12890 

5405 

1896, 

19800 

9516 

7971 

1890, 

29910 

19697 

6929 

1897, 

96247 

19957 

14820 

1881, 

20090 

8824 

5890 

1898, 

46945 

28114 

24294 

1892, 

11198 

6100 

9191 

1899, 

46571 

27647 

29815 

1839, 

27482 

14915 

7990 

, 

The  future  prosperity  of  this  most  valuable  addition  to  the  in- 
dustry  of  the  parish  may,  with  great  confidence,  be  augured,  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  sure  and  judicious  foundation  upon  which 
it  commenced,  and  also  from  the  efficient  means  and  resources 
which  are  now  provided,  on  a  permanent  footing,  for  supporting 
the  extension  and  high  character  of  the  trade  at  Helmsdale,  in- 
cluding the  settlement  of  native  and  regularly  bred  boat^builders 
and  coopers,  and  the  establishment  also  of  a  steam-mill  for  sawing 
barrel  staves,  in  the  village. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 
The  only  villages  in  the  parish  are  Helmsdale  and  Port  Gower, 
which  are  both  on  the  sea  coast,  and  distant  about  two  miles  from 
each  other.  Port  Gower  is  partly  supported  by  some  excellent 
land  adjoining  it,  which  is  divided  among  a  few  of  the  villagers, 
and  by  a  settlement  of  active  fishermen.  It  possesses  a  comfort- 
able and  pleasantly  situated  inn;  and  the  Parliamentary  road 
along  the  coast,  towards  Caithness,  runs  along  it  Helmsdale  enjoys 
ample  means  of  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
having  the  great  North  Parliamentary  Road  running  through  it, 
which,  on  one  hand,  leads  to  Wick  and  Thurso,  and  on  the  other, 
to  all  parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland  and  England ;  while  a  large 
steamer  frequents  Wick  from  Edinburgh,  during  eight  months  of 
the  year;  and  the  harbour  of  Helmsdale  is  often  frequented  by 
shipping  from  various  ports  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Parlia- 
mentary road  through  the  parish,  called  the  Dunrobin  road,  was 
completed,  under  one  contract,  in  the  year  1811,  and  extends 
from  Golspie  to  the  Ord,  a  distance  of  21  miles  and  880  yards, 
and  originally  cost  L.  6000  ;  and  13  miles  of  this  road  run 
through  the  parish  of  Loth.  Another  road  leads  from  Helmsdale, 
through  the  Strath  of  Kildonan,  to  the  North  Sea  at  Bighcruse ; 
and  a  branch  road,  leading  from  Lothbeg,  through  the  Glen, 
joins  the  last-mentioned  line  of  road,  to  the  north  of  the  church 
and  manse  of  Kildonan.     The  bridge  of  Helmsdale  is  a  handsome 
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structure  of  two  arches,  and  each  of  a  span  of  70  feet,  and  its 
erection  cost  L.2200.     It  was  finished  in  181 1. 

The  first  improvement  on  the  harbour  of  Helmsdale  took  place 
io  1818,  when  a  pier  and  breastwork  were  erected,  at  an  expense 
to  the  proprietor  of  L.  1600;  but  since  then,  several  other  sums 
have  been  expended  in  extending  and  enlarging  the  harbour;  and 
other  improvements  connected  with  it  are  understood  to  be  in  con- 
templation. 

Helmsdale  has  a  post-office,  one  principal  and  commodious  inn, 
and  several  other  public-houses ;  and  the  mail-coach  passes  and 
repasses  through  the  village,  daily. 

A  large  distillery,  close  to  the  town,  had  been  in  active  opera- 
tion for  several  years,  until  last  summer,  when  the  circumstances 
of  the  distillers  caused  the  work  to  be  stopped ;  and  since  then, 
this  distillery,  and  a  beer  brewery  connected  with  it,  have  not  been 
in  operation. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  parish  church  is  now,  owing  to  the 
groat  increase  of  the  population  of  late  years  in  and  around  Helms- 
dale, at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, although  it  is  locally  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  parish*  It  is  a  new  and  very  handsome  church,  and  in  a  com- . 
plete  state  of  repair.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  of 
Helmsdale,  and  the  increasing  population  of  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  parish,  the  late  Duchess- Countess,  and  the  present  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  have  erected  a  large,  convenient,  and  substantial 
church  in  Helmsdale,  which  is  now  about  being  finished ;  and  of 
late  years,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  resi- 
dent in  Helmsdale,  who  regularly  performs  divine  service  there, 
so  that  church  accommodation  is  amply  provided  for  in  this  parish* 
The  present  parish  of  Ix>th  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  dis* 
tinct  religious  district  before  the  Reformation,  and  it  is  not  even 
named  in  the  charter  of  Erection  of  the  bishopric  of  Caithness.  It 
possessed,  however,  at  that  period,  several  religious  chapels,  of 
which,  that  called  St  John's  Chapel,  at  Helmsdale,  was  the  most 
important  and  best  endowed;  and  it  is  probable  that,  with  the  aid 
of  these  minor  religious  houses,  the  present  parish  of  Loth  was, 
in  Catholic  times,  divided,  quoad  sacra,  between  the  jurisdictions 
of  the  Prebendaries  of  Clyne  and  Kildonan.  A  church  existed, 
however,  at  Loth  hi  1627,  for  Sir  Robert  Gordon  states,  that,  in 
that  year,  the  church  of  Loth  was  repaired.  During  the  period  of 
Scotch  Episcopacy,  the  conjunction  of  Loth  and  Clyne  appears  to 
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have  continued  ;  for  some  entries  about  the  year  1618  mention, 
that  "  Andro  Andersone,  minister"  of  Clyne,  had  besides  his  sti- 
pend, the  kirkland  of  Loth,  and  at  the  same  time,  Walter  Ander- 
sone was  "  reidar  at  Clyne  and  Loth,"  and  had  his  stipend  with 
the  kirkland  of  Clyne.  In  a  deed  granted  by  the  Andrew  Ander- 
son here  referred  to,  he  is  designated  "  Ministro  veriti  Dei  apud 
Loithe,"  and  as  the  paper  is  only  signed  by  his  mark,  there  is  ad- 
ded after  it  "  cannot  wreitt  myself."  Hector  Pope,  who  died 
about  the  year  1719,  was  the  last  minister  of  Loth  who  retained 
the  Episcopal  form  of  appearing  in  the  pulpit  in  a  surplice.  The 
succeeding  ministers  of  Loth  were,  Robert  Robertson,  William 
Rose,  George  Macculloch,  George  Gordon,  and  the  present 
minister,  and  Rev.  Donald  Ross. 

Before  the  year  17*26,  the  Presbytery  of  Dornoch,  which  in- 
cludes this  parish,  formed  part  of  the  synod  of  Ross ;  but'  on  the 
15th  May  1726,  the  General  Assembly  disjoined  this  Presbytery 
from  the  synod  of  Ross,  and  erected  the  presbyteries  of  Dornoch, 
Caithness,  and  Tongue,  into  one  synod,  as  they  at  present  stand ; 
and  the  meetings  of  the  synod  to  be  held  at  Dornoch  and  Thurso, 
per  vices. 

Education.— The  parish  school  is  at  Port  Gower,  and  is  at- 
tended by  all  the  children  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  village, 
and  in  the  western  division  of  the  parish.  Another  school,  sup- 
ported in  Helmsdale  by  the  inhabitants,  is  well  attended  by  the 
children  in  and  around  that  village.  There  is  also  a  female  teach- 
er in  Helmsdale. 

Poor. — The  ordinary  church  collections  and  annual  donations 
by  the  proprietor  are  the  available  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ordinary  poor.  In  judging  o(  the  condition  of,  and  necessary 
support  by  money  payments  to,  the  poor,  in  a  country  parish 
like  Loth,  a  very  misleading  mistake  is  frequently  committed, 
by  assuming  that  their  wants  and  destitution  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  poor  in  large  towns.  In  such  towns,  owners  of  he- 
ritable property  never  permit  part  of  their  subjects  to  be  gratui- 
tously occupied  by  any  indigent  person,  and  the  very  refuse  aud 
offals  of  all  personal  effects  and  articles  are  sacred,  by  day  and 
night,  against  all  intrusion.  On  the  contrary,  in  Loth  and  similar 
parishes,  the  actual  poor  have  ever  the  gratuitous  accommodations 
from  the  proprietor,  of  dwelling-places  in  healthy  localities,  and 
small  plats  of  ground  for  vegetables,  and  the  rearing  of  common 
poultry, — of  free  access  to  water,  open  fields,  peat  mosses,  decay- 
ed heather,  furze,  and  brushwood,  the  products  of  the  shore,  and 
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the  gleanings  of  the  harvest ;  from  all  which,  shelter,  constant 
fuel,  and  limited  supplies  of  food  are  certain,— while  in  most  dis- 
tricts, the  charitable  seldom  fail  to  add  considerably,  and  in  pri- 
vate to  the  necessities  of  the  deserving  poor.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  these,  a  few  shillings  in  addition  from  the  parish 
funds  are  more  valuable  than  the  same  sums  among  the  poor  of 
towns.  In  this  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  indigent  poor 
are  never  neglected ;  but  in  order  to  continue  to  act  towards  them 
as  their  wants  require,  it  is  now  found  absolutely  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  northern  inhabitants  from  the  hordes  of  vagrants  who  have 
been  wandering,  of  late  years,  from  the  southern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, over  the  northern  counties,  and  carrying  with  them  all  the 
moral  and  physical  diseases  of  crowded  cities  in  their  most  dread- 
ed forms. 

March  1841. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE  COUNTY  OF  SUTHERLAND. 


The  superficial  extent  of  the  County  of  Sutherland  is  comput- 
ed to  be  1865  square  miles  of  land,  and  38  square  miles  of  water ; 
or  1,193,940  acres  of  land,  and  24,230  acres  of  water.  The  ex- 
treme length  of  the  county,  in  straight  lines,  at  three  different 
points,  viz.  from  Inverkirkaig  to  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  is  60  miles ; 
from  Rhustoir  in  Assynt,  to  the  Height  of  Knockfin,  is  56  miles ; 
and  from  Cape  Wrath  to  Drum-Hallastain,  is  42  miles ;  while  the 
breadth  from  Dornoch  to  Strathy-point  is  54  miles ;  and  from 
Rosehall  to  Whitenhead  is  42  miles.  Sutherland  is  situate  be- 
tween 57°  55',  and  58°  37  of  north  latitude  ;  and  34°  43'  and  5° 
29  30"  west  longitude. 

Name. — The  name  of  the  county  in  the  earliest  writings  extant 
is  spelt Sudrlandy — thereafter  Southerland>  and  now  Sutherland, 
and  can  be  traced  back  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  is 
probably  of  an  older  date.  It  evidently  originated  among  the  north- 
men,  who  acquired  settlements  about  the  periods  referred  to,  in 
Caithness  and  Orkney,  and  who,  from  their  northern  position, 
distinguished  the  country  immediately  adjoining  them,  by  a  gene- 
ral name,  signifying  the  land  south  from  them.  In  like  manner* 
the  most  southern  habitation  or  township  in  the  county  was  called 
Suderha  (the  southern-hall,)  and  is  still  known  as  Sidera,  in  the 
parish  of  Dornoch. 

Boundaries. — Sutherland  is  bounded  on  the  south  from  the  Ord, 
in  a  south-west  direction  to  the  Point  of  Dornoch,  by  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  or  Moray  Frith ;  and  thence  to  the  west  sea,  by  the 
county  of  Ross.  The  Dornoch  Frith,  formerly  known  as  the 
River  of  Portnaculter,  and  its  leading  stream  the  Oykill,  separate 
the  two  counties,  in  a  straight  line  of  about  35  miles.  Thence, 
the  march  wanders  among-  the  high  grounds,  between  the  two 
seas ;  whence  the  waters  shed  in  opposite  directions  to  the  east  and 
west,  and  where  the  ancient  and  natural  march  was  departed  from 
in  favour  of  Ross-shire,  in  consequence  of  an  award  upon  evidence 

*  Drawn  up  by  George  Sutherland  Taylor,  Esq.  Golspie. 
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subsequently  found  to  have  been  false.  The  windings  of  the  pre-* 
sent  march  at  this  part  of  the  interior,  are  of  considerable  length; 
but  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  the  source  of  the  Oykill, 
to  the  east  end  of  Loch  Veyatie,  where  water  again  separates  the 
counties,  is  only  about  8  or  9  miles.  Loch  Veyatie,  Fewn  Loch, 
and  the  river  and  bay  of  Kirkaig,  all  within  Sutherland,  complete 
the  boundary  to  the  West  Sea.  The  western  boundary  of  Su- 
therland is  the  West  Sea  or  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  its  northern 
boundary,  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the  confines  of  Caithness,  is  the 
North  Sea.  There  are  several  islands  along  both  these  coasts, 
which  form  parts  of  the  county.  The  county  of  Caithness  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Sutherland ;  the  two  counties'  being  se- 
parated by  the  summit  of  a  high  range  of  hills, — well  defined, — - 
from  Fee-Drum- Hallastain  at  the  North  Sea,  to  the  Ord  of 
Caithness  at  the  southern  extremity.* 

Physical  Appearances. — The  interior  of  the  county  is  mark- 
ed by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  which  separate  the  west  and 
north  coasts  of  the  county  from  its  southern  districts.  This  range 
commencing  with  Suilven  in  Assynt,  and  ending  with  the.  two 
Ben-Griams,  near  Caithness,  contains  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
county,  many  of  them  rising  to  heights  of  from  2500  feet  to  8280 
feet,  and  presenting  varied  and  very  remarkable  outlines.  The 
alpine  character  of  this  extended  range  is  also  preserved  in  the 
magnitude  of  many  lakes  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  in  the 
depth  of  the  openings  and  passes,  in  the  expansion  of  widely  spread 
mountain  sides,  and  in  a  variety  of  romantic  valleys,  and  rugged 
glens  and  hollows.  Many  parts  of  the  interior  also  form  exten- 
sive table-lands,  chiefly  of  moss,  and  unbroken  by  any  marked  fea- 
tures* The  western  and  northern  districts  of  the  county,  sepa- 
rated by  the  interior  mountains  from  the  southern  parts,  are  quite 
dissimilar  to  them  in  appearance  and  character.  Thus,  the 
district  of  Assynt  and  Edderachillis,  along  the  west  coast,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  Scotland,  for  the  general  ruggedness 

*  In  a  royal  charter  defining  the  bounds  of  the  county  of  Sutherland,  in  the  year 
1631,  the  following  is  the  description  given:  "  Beginning  upon  the  north  at  the 
stryptj  called  Faehallodaill,  which  divides  Strathnaver  from  Caithness,  and  fra  that 
south-east  by  the  top  of  the  hills  to  the  Ord  upon  the  sea  coste,  including  the  baill 
bounds  of  the  Ord,  and  thair  fra  south- wtst'till  the  mouth  of  the  water  of  Tayne,  alias 
Portnacutar  ;  and  fra  that  west  to  the  water  of  Oikili,  comprehending  therein  the 
baill  lands  and  country  of  Fairineostar,  alias  Sleischeillis ;  and  fra  that  west  till  Loch. 
broms)  and  Coygathe,  so  far  as  the  diocese  of  Caithness  extends,  comprehending  thalrih 
the  said  lands  and  country  of  Assynt  into  the  west  sea,  and  fra  thence  north  up  the 
aea  coste  till  the  northmost  point  of  the  land  called  Ardurines  ;  and  fra  thence  east  to 
the  river  and  water  of  Hallodaill ;  and  fra  that  east  to  the  said  strype  called  Faehallo- 
dailf 
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and  inequalities  of  its  surface,  and  for  a  great  number  of  rocky 
eminences,  and  of  second-rate  lakes,  which  characterize  its 
scenery.  Along  the  north  coast,  the  same  description  of  sce- 
nery continues,  but  in  a  more  modified  form,  and  softened  by  an 
open  track  of  arable  land  at  Durness ;  by  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  Tongue,  and  its  improved  policies ;  by  the  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful valley  of  Strathnaver ;  and  the  more  tame  but  rather  fertile 
strath  of  Hallodale.  The  sea  coast  of  these  two  districts,  also, 
presents  headlands,  and  numerous  cliffs  of  the  boldest  description* 
The  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  county,  again,  are  mark- 
ed by  several  extensive  and  pleasant  valleys,  surrounded  by  high 
hills,  by  rich  pasture  grounds,  and  by  extensive  tracks  of  well-cul- 
tivated arable  land,  in  the  parishes  of  Criech,  Dornoch,  Golspie, 
Clyne,  and  Loth.  The  sea  coast  in  this  direction  is  fiat,  with 
sandy  shores,  except  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  county,  where 
the  majestic  headland  of  the  Ord  stands  erect  out  of  the  German 
Ocean. 

Mountains. — The  mountains  of  Sutherland  are  very  remarkable 
features  of  the  county,— in  their  number, — their  height, — their  sin- 
gular and  varied  outlines, — and  the  detached  position  of  a  few  of 
them.  The  altitude  of  the  highest  of  these  mountains  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  as  follows : — 


Ben  More  of  Aasynt, 

8431  feet  high. 

Ben  Uarie, 

.     1923  feet  high. 

Ben  Klibreck, 

3164 

Ben  Vealich, 

1888 

Ben  Hope, 

3061 

Ben  Horn, 

.     1712 

Fionaven, 

3015 

Ben  Smorale, 

1667 

Ben  Hee, 

2858 

Ben  Lundie, 

.     1467 

Ben  Spionnue, 

2566 

Ben  Hutic,     . 

1345 

Ben  Arm  in, 

2306 

Ben  Bhraggie,    . 

.     1282 

Ben  Griam-more,  • 

1935 

Rivers. — The  Sutherland  rivers  are  very  numerous;  but  as  all 
of  them  have  their  source  in  the  interior  parts  of  this  county,  and 
do  not  receive  any  tributary  streams  or  supplies  from  other  coun- 
ties, except  two  rivers  that  join  the  Oykill  fromRoss-shire,  they 
are  not  remarkable  for  size,  or  the  volume  of  their  waters.  The 
larger  rivers  are  all  valuable  for  their  salmon -fishings ;  but  none 
of  them  are  navigable,  except  the  estuaries  of  the  Oykill  and  of 
the  Fleet,  for  short  distances.  The  largest  of  these  rivers  is  the 
Oykill,  which  has  its  rise  in  Loch-Aish, — a  wild  mountain-lake 
near  the  eastern  limb  of  Ben-More  of  Assynt.  This  stream  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Sutherland,  and 
is  augmented  in  its  course  by  a  number  of  burns,  by  the  rivers  of 
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Eanaig,  from  the  Ross  hills,  and  Cassley,  and  Shin;  two  large 
Sutherland  rivers.  After  the  junction  of  these  streams,  their 
united  waters  are  generally  called  the  Kyle  of  Sutherland ;  and 
immediately  above  Bonar,  where  the  Kyle  is  crossed  by  an  elegant 
iron  bridge,  having  one  arch  of  150  feet  span,  the  River  Carron 
from  Ross-shire  flows  into  it  The  river  thus  augmented  widens 
considerably ;  and  downwards,  to  Tarbetness,  it  is  now  generally 
named-  the  Dornoch  Frith,  although,  for  several  centuries,  it  was 
known  as  the  River  of  Portnaculter.  The  tide  flows  up  to  a  point 
at  a  short  distance  above  the  junction  of  the  Cassley  and  Oykillt 
and  vessels  of  small  burden  navigate  the  frith  up  to  Bonar  Bridge, 
although  the  formidable  sand-banks,  known  as  the  Gizzen  Briggs, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  frith,  formed  by  the  descending  stream  being 
here  6rst  resisted  by  the  flowing  tides  from  the  Moray  Frith,  ren- 
ders the  entrance  into  the  frith  intricate  at  all  times,  and  often 
very  dangerous.  The  Cassley  and  the  Shin  are  both  large  and 
handsome  rivers,  the  former  flowing  along  a  lengthened  valley  of 
the  same  name,  and  the  latter  issuing  out  of  Loch  Shin,  and  hav- 
ing a  course  of  six  miles.  There  are  other  three  rivers  along  the 
east  and  south  coast  of  the  county.  The  River  Fleet  forms  an 
estuary,  now  known  as  the  Little  Ferry,  but  formerly  called  the 
River  Unes»  The  upper  part  of  the  Fleet,  which  runs  through 
Strathfleet,  is  an  active  rivulet,  which,  as  it  increases  in  size,  flows 
with  sluggish  stream  for  several  miles  before  it  reaches  the  opening 
of  the  estuary.  The  next  river  is  the  Brora,  having  a  course  of 
about  five  miles  from  Loch  Brora,  before  it  enters  the  sea  at  the 
village  of  the  same  name ;  and  the  only  other  river  in  this  quarter 
is  the  handsome  stream  of  the  Helmsdale,  which,  after  a  course 
of  upwards  of  twenty  miles  through  the  Strath  of  Kildonan,  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Helmsdale. 

On  the  north  coast  of  the  county,  the  river  of  Hallodale,  having 
a  course  of  about  twenty  miles  through  the  strath  of  the  same 
name,  joins  the  North  Sea  at  the  bay  of  the  Tor  of  Bighouse, 
near  the  boundary  with  Caithness.  The  next  river  westward  is 
rather  a  small  one,  the  Strathy,  flowing  from  a  lake  of  the  same 
name.  Further  on,  the  Naver  enters  the  sea  at  a  sandy  bay  of 
the  coast  This  river  has  a  course  of  about  thirty  miles,  from 
Loch  Naver,  through  the  strath  of  that  name,  and  is  about  the 
same  size  as  the  Helmsdale.  The  Borgie  or  Torrisdale  river, 
a  much  smaller  stream,  flows  into  the  sea,  within  one  mile's  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  the  Naver ;  but  farther  westward,  as  far  as 
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Cape  Wrath,  there  is  no  other  stream  deserving  the  name  of  river, 
except  the  rather  unimportant  rivers  of  Hope  and  Dionard.  The 
former  has  a  very  short  course  of  about  two  miles  from  Loch  Hope 
to  the  sea,  but  carries  along  with  it  a  considerable  body  of  water ; 
and  the  Dionard,  after  forcing  its  way  through  all  the  obstructions 
of  a  particularly  rugged  mountain  strath,  silently  enters  the  head 
of  the  Bay  of  Durness. 

The  rivers  of  the  west  coast  having  short  courses  through 
wild  districts,  are  more  remarkable  for  the  turbulence  of  their 
streams,  than  for  their  size.  The  Inchard  is  rather  a  small  stream, 
but  has  sufficient  water  to  afford  a  salmon-fishing.  The  Laxford* 
after  a  short  course  from  Loch  Stack,  falls  into  Loch  Laxford,  a  salt 
water  loch.  This  stream  is  proverbially  an  excellent  salmon  river, 
and  affords  the  best  angling  of  any  river  in  Britain,  of  its  size.  The 
Inver  is  a  very  rapid  and  headlong  river,  issuing  from  Loch  As- 
synt,  and  foiling  into  Loch  Inver,  a  deep  sea-bay ;  and  the  Kir- 
kaig,  which  divides  Ross  from  Sutherland,  is  a  tolerably  large  sized 
stream,  having  its  source  and  its  whole  supply  of  water  from  Su- 
therland, it  being  wholly  a  river  of  this  county. 

Lakes. — The  fresh-water  lakes  of  Sutherland  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  many  of  them  are  of  large  size.  The  largest  are  con- 
nected with,  or  amidst,  the  interior  range  of  lofty  mountains.  The 
first,  as  to  size,  is  Loch  Shin,  the  deep  reservoir  of  an  immense 
body  of  water  that  reposes  on  the  heights  of  the  parish  of  Lairg, 
and  stretches  towards  Assynt.  This  lake,  including  the  small 
Loch  Griam,  at  its  west  end,  and  which  is  almost  connected  with 
it,  is  in  a  straight  line,  eighteen  miles  long.  It  is  one  of  a  remark* 
able  chain  of  lakes,  which,  with  short  intervening  spaces,  extends 
from  within  ten  miles  of  Bonar  Bridge,  the  highest  navigable 
point  of  the  Dornoch  Frith,  on  the  east  coast,  to  Loch  Laxford, 
an  arm  of  the  Atlantic.  The  other  lakes  of  this  chain  are  Loch 
Merkland,*  three  miles  in  length,  and  only  distant  from  Loch 
Griam  about  one  mile  and  a-half.  The  next  in  succession  is  Loch 
More,  or,  more  properly,  Loch  Rynie,  which  is  only  at  a  distance 
of  two  miles  from  the  west  end  of  Loch  Merkland.  Loch  More 
is  about  four  miles  and  a  half  in  length ;  and  at  a  distance  of  one 

"  The  uame  of  this  lake,  as  also  Stack  and  Laxford,  are  plainly  Scandinavian 
names.  Matrk^  signifying  a  forest,  a*  well  as  the  march  of  a  territory,  or  fine*  terr&, 
would,  in  cither  sense,  be  very  applicable  here  ;  Loch  Merkland  being  within  the 
Dirie-more  Forest,  and  the  chain  of  lakes,  of  which  it  is  the  centre,  having  been  an- 
ciently the  boundary  between  Ardurness  and  the  old  estate  of  Skelbo.  Slack  is  the 
descriptive  name  of  the  conical  mountain  that  rises  from  Loch  Suck ;  and  L&xfini 
(or  Lax-fiord)  is  palpably  the  Salmon  Frith. 
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mile  from  its  western  extremity  is  Loch  Stack)  a  large  and  nearly 
circular  lake  of  about  one  mile  in  diameter,  with  a  contracted  limb 
towards  the  west,  which  brings  the  deep  water  of  the  lake  to  with- 
in three  miles  of  the  head  of  the  sea  water  of  Loch  Laxford. 

In  Edderachillis  and  Durness,  many  other  lakes  of  considerable 
size,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  or  agreeably  break  the  uni- 
form bleakness  and  sterile  appearance  of  parts  of  the  country ;  but 
Loch  Hope,  which  is  in  this  district,  requires  to  be  separately  no- 
ticed, as  being  a  singularly  romantic  and  placid  lake  of  six  miles 
in  length,  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  majestic  Ben  Hope.  The  dis- 
trict of  Assynt  lies  to  the  south  of  the  chain  of  lakes  already  no- 
ticed, and  may  be  said  to  be  studded  with  lakes,  having  upwards 
of  200  moderately  sized  lakes,  besides  smaller  tarns.  Loch  As- 
synt, about  six  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  all  the  Sutherland  lakes,  and  presents  many  splendid 
views.  Lochs  Urigill,  Cama,  Veyatie,  Na-gana,  Beanoch,  Gorm- 
loch,  and  Culfreich,  in  the  same  parish,  are  also  large,  and  some 
of  them  romantic  sheets  of  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  Loch  Loyal,  which  reposes  along  the  east 
side  of  the  splendid  mountain  of  the  same  name,  is,  with  its  con- 
tinuation, Loch  Craigie,  seven  miles  in  length.  To  the  south- 
west, Loch  Maedie,  having  some  small  wooded  islands,  is  three 
miles  long ;  and  about  five  miles  to  the  eastward,  Loch  Naver 
extends  six  miles  along  the  foot  of  Ben  Klibreck.  On  the  east 
side  of  this  mountain,  are  the  secluded  but  very  picturesque  Lochs 
Corr  and  Vealloch,-!— the  former  three,  and  the  latter  two  miles  in 
length,  and  both  almost  unknown  to  the  public.  Still  farther  to 
the  eastward  are  Loch  Strathy,  about  a  mile  and-a-half  long,  and 
the  lakes  which  distinguish  the  upper  parts  of  the  parish  of  Kil- 
donan ;  but  of  these  we  will  only  enumerate  Loch  Badanloch, 
Loch-na-Clar,  Loch-na-kuen,  Loch  Truderscaig,  Loch-ari-cliny, 
and  Locb-in-ruar. 

In  the  east  district  of  Sutherland,  several  small  lakes  occur  ; 
but  Loch  Brora  is  the  only  one  of  any  note.  It  is  greatly  admir- 
ed, and  its  banks  exhibit  many  of  the  bold  and  wild  features  of 
the  Highlands,  combined  with  verdant  meadows,  fertile  fields, 
and  vigorous  plantations,  amidst  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  con- 
tract and  expand  at  three  different  points,  in  its  length  of  three 
miles  and  a-balf.  There  are  some  other  smaller  lakes  in  the  pa- 
rishes of  Clyne,  Golspie,  Rogart,  Lairg,  Criech,  and  Dornoch ; 
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but  none  of  them  require  to  be  individually  noticed  in  this  general 
Report. 

Islands.— The  islands  belonging  to  Sutherland  are  all  situate 
along  the  west  and  northern  coasts.  They  are  Very  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  are  inhabited.  Handa,  on  the  Edderacbillis 
coast,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  these  islands,  from  the  altitude  of 
its  cliffs  at  one  side,  and  as  being  the  resort  of  innumerable  sea- 
fowl  during  the  hatching  season.  The  Stack  and  Skerries,  two 
remarkable  islands,  or  rather  lofty  and  narrow  rocks,  are  the  most 
distant  from  shore,  of  the  Sutherland  islands,  and  are  resorted  to 
in  the  summer  months,  by  some  of  the  Sutherland  tenants,  in  quest 
of  seals,  which  are  found  there  in  great  numbers. 

Rural  Affairs. — The  proportion  of  arable  land  is  very  small, 
compared  with  the  extent  of  pasture  ranges  in  the  county ;  but 
the  system  of  agriculture  pursued  by  the  tenants  of  arable  farms 
is  not  excelled  in  any  part  of  the  more  favoured  districts  in  Scot- 
land. The  small  tenants  rear  black-cattle,  which  are  generally 
sold  when  young,  and,  being  sound  and  improving  animals,  are 
eagerly  purchased  for  the  south  country  feeders.  Cheviot  sheep 
are  the  staple  produce  of  the  county ;  and  it  is  computed,  that  the 
permanent  stock  maintained  in  Sutherland  is  not  under  170,000. 

Roads. — Before  the  year  1811  there  were  no  formed  roads 
within  the  county ;  but  in  that  year,  the  first  Parliamentary  roads 
were  completed,  and  since  then  the  rapidity  with  which  the  whole 
county  has  been  opened  up,  and  intersected  by  leading  lines  and 
cross-branches  of  excellent  roads,  and  all  necessary  bridges,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  annals  of  northern  improve- 
ments. The  Parliamentary  Commissioners  effected  a  great  deal 
by  the  erection  of  Bonar  Bridge,  which  opens  the  communication 
into  the  county,  and  across  the  Dornoch  Frith,  without  being 
compelled  to  encounter  the  always  disagreeable,  and  often  preca- 
rious passage  of  a  ferry  ;  and  by  the  completion  of  a  road  from 
Bonar  Bridge  to  the  Ord,  as  the  great  and  leading  road  from  the 
south  into  Caithness;  and  also  by  the  completion  of  another  road 
from  Bonar  Bridge  to  Tongue  on  the  north  coast.  Still,  with 
the  exception  of  these  two  roads,  the  county  was  as  completely 
shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  empire  as  formerly ;  but  at  this  junc- 
ture, a  new  era  for  the  completion  and  maintenance  of  all  neces- 
sary lines  of  road,  commenced  to  the  county  ;  and  the  untired 
exertions,  the  liberality  and  patriotism  of  the  late  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, effected  this  mighty  and  lasting  advantage  for  the  county  of 
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Sutherland,  which  has  not  only  opened  up  its  resources,  and  pav- 
ed the  way  for  its  further  and  future  advancement  in  prosperity, 
but  baa  also  been  of  incalculable  importance  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  as  consolidating  remote  and  hitherto  secluded  districts  with 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  and  securing  all  the  other  collateral  bene- 
fits of  well  directed  labour,  and  the  increase  of  local  wealth  and 
public  revenue. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — There  are  thirteen  parishes  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Sutherland,  besides  part  of  the  parish  of  Reay  in  Caithness. 
Of  these  the  parishes  of  Assynt,  Clyne,  Criech,  Dornoch,  Gol- 
spie, Kildonan,  Lairg,  Loth,  and  Rogart,  nine  in  number,  consti- 
tute, the  Presbytery  of  Dornoch ;  and  the  minister  of  the  Go- 
vernment church  of  Stoer,  in  the  parish  of  Assynt,  is  now  an  ad- 
ditional member  of  this  Presbytery.  The  remaining  four  parishes 
of  Durness,  Edderachillis,  Farr,  and  Tongue,  constitute  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Tongue,  which  has  two  additional  members  in  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Government  churches  of  Kinlochbervie,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Edderachillis,  and  of  Strathy,  in  the  parish  of  Farr. 

Civil  History. — The  early  history  of  this  county  has  not  been  so 
satisfactorily  traced  as  toauthorize  an  epitome  of  it  in  a  concise  report 
like  the  present  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  its  early  annals  are  only  to  be 
traced  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Sutherland,  who  ap- 
pear, at  the  very  first  dawn  of  our  authentic  history,  as  the  power- 
ful and  apparently  long-settled  rulers  and  proprietors  of  the  terri- 
tories still  enjoyed  by  their  lineal  descendant,  the  present  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  Sir  Robert  Gordon's  History  of  the  Earldom  of  Su- 
therland, which  was  written  in  1630,  commences  its  narrative 
about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  continued 
till  the  time  when  it  was  written.  It  affords  ample  details,  expressed 
in  quaint  language,  of  the  affairs  of  Sutherland,  and  has  been  sub- 
jected to  several  tests,  by  the  examination  of  other  writings  and 
contemporary  authorities,  which  prove  the  correctness  of  his  lead- 
ing facts. 

There  has  been  no  history  of  the  county  written  since  1630 ;  but 
materials  exist  for  such  a  work,  including  public  events  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  in  the  stirring  times  of  the  Revolution  of  1 688,  and 
of  the  Rebellions  of  1715,  1719,  and  1745  ;  which  are,  at  present, 
either  unknown,  or  ill  understood  by  the  public 

The  Sutherland  Family. — The  foregoing  brief  observations  on  the 
county  of  Sutherland,  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  concluded  by 
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a  short  notice  of  the  antiquity  of  this  illustrious  house,  whose  head 
has  been  Scotland's  Premier  Earl,  for  some  generations.  There  is 
ample  written  evidence  of  Lords  and  Earls  of  Sutherland,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  there  is  every  probability  in 
the  supposition  that  they  were  of  a  far  more  ancient  standing,  when 
we  find  the  first  written  notices  of  them  in  deeds,  by  which 
they  conveyed  large  tracks  of  country  from  their  patrimonial  estates, 
as  gifts  for  behoof  of  the  church.  From  this  early  period,  the  li- 
neal descent  of  the  succeeding  Earls  rests  on  the  most  undoubted 
evidence  that  can  be  afforded  by  crown  charters,  marriage-contracts, 
and  the  services  of  heirs. 

There  is  written  evidence  that  Hugo  Freskyn  was  proprietor  of 
Sutherland  between  the  year  1186  and  1214.  Without  arguing 
here  the  probability  that  this  person  held  the  title  of  Comes  or 
Earl,  there  is  undeniable  proof  that  his  son,  "  Willi  elm  us  Dominus 
de  Sutherlandia,  filiuset  haeres  quondam  Hugonis  Freskyn,"  died 
Earl  of  Sutherland  about  the  year  1248.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  William  the  second  Earl,  who  held  the  title  forseventy-seven 
years,  and  died  in  1825.  He  signed  the  letter  from  the  nobility 
of  Scotland  to  the  Pope  in  1320,  and  was  with  the  Scottish  army 
at  Bannockburn,  and  at  Brigland,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1322.  The 
third  Earl  was  Kenneth,  son  of  the  last  Earl,  and  he  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Hallidon  Hill,  22d  July  1333.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  William,  the  fourth  Earl,  who  married  the  Lady 
Margaret  Bruce,  second  daughter  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  John,  who  died  in  England  while  detained 
a  hostage  for  the  ransom  of  his  uncle,  David  II.,  and  William, 
who  succeeded  his  father;  and  as  all  the  subsequent  Earls  of  Su- 
therland are  directly  descended  from  him,  they  are  also  lineally 
descended  maternally  from  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  before 
the  accession  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  Throne.  This  Earl  was  a 
very  powerful  Noble,  and  held  lanjls  in  the  shires  of  Aberdeen 
and  Inverness,  which  he  gifted,  before  the  death  of  his  son,  the 
hostage,  to  several  potent  persons,  (virt  potentes,  as  they  are  called), 
in  order  to  secure  their  support  to  his  son's  title  to  the  Crown, 
who  had  been  selected  by  King  David  to  succeed  him*  Thus  he 
conveyed  the  lands  of  Bonne,  Enzie,  Kincardine,  Tomortine,  Kin- 
tore,  Kilcairne,  Fetternairn,  Dunnotter  Castle,  Enzie,  Boyne, 
Cluny,  Dunbeath,  Downy,  Aboyne,  and  the  Barony  of  Urquhart,  to 
the  Hays,  Sinclairs,  Frasers,  Ogilvies,  and  Gordons.  William,  the 
fifth  Earl,  the  son  of  Earl  William  and  Lady  Margaret  Bruce,  was  at 
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the  battle  of  Otterburn,  5th  August  1388,  and  died  in  1889.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert,  the  sixth  Earl,  who  died  in  1442;  and 
Earl  Robert  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John,  the  seventh  Earl,  who 
dying  in  1460,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John,  the  eighth  Earl, 
who  died  iu  1508,  leaving  one  son  and  one  daughter.  The  son, 
John,  the  ninth  Earl,  died  without  issue  in  1514,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  sister-german  Elizabeth,  who  thus,  in  her  own  right,  was 
Countess  of  Sutherland,  and,  consequently,  was  the  tenth  person 
who  held  the  title*  She  married  Lord  Aboyne,  and,  dying  in 
1535,  was  succeeded  by  her  son,  John,  the  eleventh  Earl,  who  was 
poisoned  at  Helmsdale  in  1567,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Alexander,  the  twelfth  Earl,  who  died  in  1594.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son,  John,  the  thirteenth  Earl,  who  died  in  1615.  John 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  also  named  John,  the  fourteenth  Earl, 
who  died  in  1679,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  George,  the  fif- 
teenth Earl,  who  died  in  1703.  Earl  George  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  John,  the  sixteenth  Earl.  He,  Earl  John,  rendered  emi- 
nent services  to  his  country, — in  the  senate  as  a  Peer,  and  in  the 
field  as  a  General  in  the  Army,  and  obtained  the  Royal  authority 
for  adding  to  his  paternal  coat  of  arms,  the  double  Tressure  cir- 
confeurdelire,  to  denote  his  descent  from  the  Royal  family  of  Scot- 
land. He  died  in  1733,  and  was.  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
William,  the  seventeenth  Earl,  who  died  in  1750,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  William,  the  eighteenth  Earl.  This  last  Earl 
died  in  1766,  leaving  only  one  infant  daughter,  the  late  Duchess- 
Countess  of  Sutherland.  Her  right  of  succession  to  the  long-de- 
scended honours  and  earldom  of  her  direct  ancestors,  was  disput- 
ed, on  the  ground  that  the  title  did  not  descend  to  heirs-female ; 
but  after  a  long,  full,  and  arduous  contest,  during  the  young 
Countess's  minority,  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  21st  day  of  March 
1771,  solemnly  "  Resolved  and  adjudged,  by  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal  in  Parliament  assembled,  That  the  claimant,  Eliza- 
beth Sutherland,  has  a  right  to  the  title,  honour,  and  dignity  of 
the  Earldom  of  Sutherland,  as  heir  of  the  body  of  William,  who 
was  Earl  of  Sutherland  in  1275."  The  Countess  of  Sutherland 
married  in  1785,  George  Granville,  Viscount  Trentham,  eldest 
son  of  Granville,  first  Marquis  of  Stafford,  by  his  second  wife, 
Lady  Louisa  Egerton,  daughter  of  Scroop,  first  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water.  His  Lordship  was  successively,  Earl  Gower,  and  Marquis 
of  Stafford,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Sutherland  in  1833.  The 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  being  also  Countess  of  Sutherland  in  her 
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own  right,  was  the  nineteenth  representative  of  the  family  who  held 
the  title,  and  which  remained  with  Her  Ladyship  for  the  long 
period  of  72  yaars,  7  months,  and  13  days ;  she  having  died  in 
London  on  29th  January  1839.  Her  Ladyship  was  succeeded  in 
the  Earldom  of  Sutherland,  by  her  eldest  son,  the  present  George 
Granville,  Duke  of  Sutherland,  K.G.,  who,  thus,  is  the  twentieth 
Earl  of  Sutherland,  in  direct  lineal  descent,  from  the  first  Earl  of 
this  long  ennobled  family. 

The  Duke  and  Earl  of  Sutherland  is  descended,  in  the  pater- 
nal line,  from  several  ancient  and  noble  families  of  England  :  l«l, 
From  Sir  Allan  Gower  of  Stittenham, — an  estate  still  held  by  his 
Grace, — who  was  Sheriff  of  York  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest, 
(1066)  ;  and,  according  to  others,  from  William  Fitz-Guhyer  of 
Stittenham,  temp.  H.  II.  a*  d.  1167.  2d,  From  Richard  Leve- 
son  of  Willenhall,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  who  was  grandfather 
to  Richard  Leveson,  temp.  Ed.  L,  a.  d.  1289.  3d,  His  Grace  is 
also,  through  his  paternal  descent,  the  representative  of  the  Gran- 
ville*, Earls  of  Bath,  and,  as  such,  is  descended  from  Robert,  the 
youngest  son  of  Rollo,  first  Duke  of  Normandy.  This  descent  is 
stated  in  the  first  patent  of  peerage  granted  to  the  family  by 
Charles  II.,  which  bears,  "  Whereby  he  justly  claims  his  descent 
from  the  youngest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  as  we  ourselves 
do  from  the  eldest."  This  descent  makes  his  Grace  Count  of 
Corbeil,  Baron  Torigny,  and  De  Granville. 

In  his  father's  maternal  line,  his  Grace  is  descended  from  the 
Princess  Mary,  second  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  and,  as  such, 
would  have  been  a  claimant  to  the  throne,  had  the  will  of  Henry 
VIII.  been  carried  into  effect,  (Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of 
England,  Vol.  i.  p.  316.)  In  the  same  line  of  descent,  his  Grace 
is  one  of  the  claimants  to  the  ancient  barony  (in  fee)  of  Lord 
Strange  of  Knockyn,  now  in  abeyance  among  the  representatives 
of  Ferdinando,  fifth  Earl  of  Derby. 

His  Grace's  father  and  mother  had  two  descents  in  common  ; 
the  one  through  two  females,  descendants  of  Richard  de  Abrincis, 
Earl  of  Chester,  who  married  respectively  into  the  Derby  and 
Bruce  families ;  and  through  the  Scotch  line,  the  late  Duke  of 
Sutherland  was  descended  from  a  daughter  of  William  the  Lion 
of  Scotland,  through  the  De  Rossp  of  Hamlake. 

March  1841. 
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A'bumore,  spring  at,  107 

Agriculture  and  rural  economy,  8,  19, 
36,  52,  63,  74,  97,  113,  129,  158, 
178,203 

Agriculture  of  the  county,  general  re- 
marks on,  218 

Antiquities,  33,  50,  71,  93,  1 11 

Arch,  natural,  on  Seal  Island,  167 

Ardvrack  castle,  ruins  of,  111 

Arkle  mountain,  119 

Assynt,  parish  of,  105— loch,  107 

Avalanche  in  Edderachillis  during  1838, 
121 

Aurora  borealis,  appearance  of,  during 
the  day,  86 

Badan  loch,  137 

Baloakiel  house,  94 

Balvraid  loch,  drainage  of,  8 

Ben-a-Bragidh,  24 

Ben  dybric,  58>  66 

Ben  Hope,  83 

Ben  Horn,  150 

Ben  Hutig,  165 

Ben  Laogbal,  165 

Benmore,  105 

Ben  Stac,  119 

Ben  Ormin,  150 

Black  water,  the,  151 

Bonar  bridge,  20— village  of,  20 

Borgie  water,  the,  69,  170 

Borley  loch,  87 

Botany,  49,  70,  90,  108,  125, 138,  172, 
196 

Brora  loch,  150— river,  48,  151— vil- 
lage, 161 

Calda  house,  ruins  of,  111 

Cam  loch,  the,  107 

Camisendunbay,  anchorage  of,  87 

Cape  Wrath,  lighthouse  on,  94 

Capley  water,  the,  17 

Carmug  water,  the,  3 

Carrol  rock,  the,  149 

Castle  Cole,  remains  of,  154 

Castle  Varrich,  promontory  of,  166 

Cave,  artificial,  at  Kintradwell,  201 

Cares  in  Assynt,  106— in  Fair,  67— at 
Smo  and  Tresgill,  85 

Chapels,  ancient,  in  Loth,  201 

Cboaric  island,  86 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  at  Golspie,  45— 
in  Helmsdale,  192 
SUTHERLAND. 


Churches,  see  Ecclesiastical  Statistics 

Climate,  see  Meteorology 

dyne,  parish  of,  149 — improvements  in, 
162 

Coal,  discovery  of,  at  Clashmore,  3— 
workings  at  Brora,  152 

Come,  Druidical  remains  at,  50 

Craggie  loch,  48 

Craig  bar,  remains  at,  154 

Craig-Bhokie  and  Craig-Boddich,  re- 
markable cliffs  of,  191 

Craspul  loch,  87 

Criech,  parish  of,  17— lochs  in,  17 

Crona,  island  of,  106 

Cuniack  mountain,  105 

Danes,  invasion  and  defeat  of  the,  in 
1259,  1— defeat  of,  at  Drinleah,  18 

Danish  remains  in  parish  of  Farr,  71 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  sketch  of  the  geo- 
logy of  Clyne  by,  151 — and  Golspie, 
26 

Decrease  of  population,  causes  of  the, 
73 

Defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Cromarty  in  1745, 
199 

Dempster  of  Skibo,  family  of,  .4 

Dinard  loch,  87— water,  88 

Diru  loch,  169 

Dornoch,  tradition  regarding  the  origin 
of  the  name,  1 — parish  of,  1 — frith,' 
8— town,  6,  11— cathedral,  12 

Doune  hill,  vitrified^fort  on,  18 

Drinleah,  defeat  of  the  Danes  at,  18 

Druidical  circle  near  Morvich,  34 — re- 
mains at  Corrie,  50— at  Clachtoll,  1 1 1 

Druim-na-Coup,  battle  of,  176 

Drumderg,  battle  of,  191 

Duffus,  Lord,  4 

Dun  DornigiU,  ruins  of,  93 

Dunrobin  castle,  with  view,  34— glen, 
24 

Durness,  parish  of,  82 — immense  for- 
mer extent  of,  -82 — subdivisions  of, 
83 

Ecclesiastical 'statistics,  12,21,  41,  54, 
64,76,  102,  115,132,  148,  160,  181, 
209 — general  view  of,  223 

pdderachillis,  parish  of,  118 — subdivi- 
sions of,  119 

Education,  14,  22,  42,  55,  64,  77,  102, 
116,132,  148,161,182,210 
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SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 


Eriboll  loch,  87 

Evlix  river,  3 

Fair,  parish  of,  66 — changes  in,  79 

Farraiarie  loch,  25 

Fisheries,  herring  and  sea,  11,  39,  75, 

99,  129,  195,  204 
Fisheries,  salmon,  20,  39,  49,  75,  99, 

139,  159,  179,  195,  204 
Fleet  water,  the,  25, 47,  48— mound  of, 

40 
Flodden,  march  of  the  Caithness  men 

to,  and  superstition  derived  therefrom, 

198 
Freasgail,  caves  of,  167 
Freestone,  see  Quarries 
Friendly  society,  15 
Fuel,  16,  43,  56,  133,  184 
Garvellan  Island.  85 
General  observations  on  the  county,  212 
Geology  and  mineralogy,  3,  17,  25,  48, 

58,  69,  88,  108,  122,  138,  151,  170, 

193 
Gillander's  cave,  25 
Gizzing  Briggs,  the,  2 
Glencul  loch,  121 
Glendhu  loch,  121 
Golspie,  parish  of,  24 — burn,  24 — ruins 

of  old  church,  33— village,  39 
Gordon  of  Embo,  family  of,  4 
Gordon,  Sir  Robert,  his  history  of  the 

Sutherlands,  4 
Griam -more  mountain,  136 
Gun,  history  of  the  clan  of,  140 
Hallodale  river,  214 
Handa  isle,  with  geological  sections,  120 
Helmsdale,  strath  of,  134 — river,  135, 

187 — village,   208 — herring   fishery, 

history  of,  204 
Herring,  see  Fisheries 
Hoan  island,  86 
Hope  loch,  87 — water,  87 
Horn  loch,  25 
House  of  Tongue,  the,  176 
Houses  of  Sutherland,  old  and  new  con- 
trasted, 123 
Husbandry,  systems  of,  10,  19,  38,  75, 

98 
Ilie  river,  137 
.  Inchard  water,  120 
Inns,  16,  23,  43,  56,  79,  117,  184 
Inver  loch,  108 
Inverkirkaig,  waterfall  of,  108 
Ishour  loch,  87 

Island,  artificial,  in  loch  Brora,  155 
Juno,  wreck  of  the,  60 
Keanlochbervie,  quoad  sacra  parish  of, 

118 
Keiths,  feud  between  the,  and  the  Guns, 

142 
Kelp   manufactory,   100 — decrease  of, 

129 
Kilcamkill,  cascade  of,  151 


Kilkalmkill  or  Carrol,  family  of,  31 

Kildonan,  parish  of,  138 

Kinloch  water,  170 

Klett  island,  106 

Kyle  of  Durness,  the,  86 

Kyle  of  Scow,  the,  108 

Lairg,  parish  of,  58 

Language,  character,  &c.  of  the  popula- 
tion, 7,  35,  51,  63,  74,  95,  112,  128, 
156,  177,  202 

Laoghal  loch,  169 

Laxford  water,  120 

Libraries,  61,  182 

Lighthouse  at  Cape  Wrath,  94 

Little  Ferry  estuary  and  harbour,  2,  41 

Live-stock,  breeds  of,  10,  28,  37,  53, 
98,  130 

Lochinver,  village  of,  114 

Lochs—  Badan,  137— Borley,  37— Bro- 
ra, 150—  Cam,  107— Craggie,  48— 
Craspul,87— Dinard,87— Dim,  169— 
Eriboll,  87— Farraiarie,  25— Glencul, 
121— Glendhu,  121— Hope,  87— 
Horn,  25— Inver,  108—  Ishour,  87— 
Laoghal,  169 — Lundie,  25 — Maedie, 
169— Moir,  120,  122— Monar,  72— 
Na-cuen,  137 — Naver,  68 — Salachie, 
25—  Shin,  58—  Stac,  120, 122— Stra- 
thy,  68 — various,  in  Kildonan,  137 

Loth,  parish  of,  188 — glen  of,  191 — re- 
mains in,  191 

Lundie  loch,  25 

Mackay,  notices  of  the  clan  of,  72 — Ge- 
neral, 93—  Hugh,  60— Rev.  John,  59 

Mackenzie,  Rev.  William,  174 

Macleod,  Angus,  tradition  regarding,  1 1 1 

Macleod  of  Assynt,  family  of,  1 10 

Macleod,  the  betrayer  of  Montiose,  109 

Macpherson,  Professor,  birth-place  of,  32 

Maedie  loch,  169 

Manganese  ore,  found  at  Rosehall,  17 

Marble  quarries  at  Ledbeg,  114 

Meteorology  and  climate,  2,  25,  47,  68, 
86,  106,  120,  136,  168,  192 

Mineralogy,  see  Geology 

Moir  loch,  120,  122 

Monar  loch,  72 

Montrose,  betrayal  of,  109 — confine- 
ment of,  in  Skibo  castle,  6 

Moray  Frith,  193 

Mound  of  Fleet,  the,  40 

Mountains — Arkle,  119  —  Ben  -a-Bra- 
gidh,  24— Ben  Clybric,  58,  66—  Ben 
Hope,  83— Ben  Horn,  150  —  Ben 
Hutig,  165— Ben  More,  105— Ben 
Ormin,  150— Ben  Stac,  119— Cu- 
niack,  105— Griam- more,  136 — Laog- 
hal, 165— Morvich,  24— Sugarloaf, 
106 

Munro,  Sir  Hector,  31 

Murray,  Bishop  Gilbert,  12 

Naver  loch  68 — water,  69" 
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Novar,  family  of,  31 

Oldney  island,  106 

Ord  head,  the,  190 

Oykffl  river,  17,  214 

Pauperism,  see  Poor 

Pictish  forts  at  Dunrobin,  34— in  Helms- 
dale, 146 

Plantations  and  planting,  9,  19,  53,  74 

Poor,  management  of  the,  15,  23,  43, 
56,  65,  79,  103,  117,  133,  148,  183, 
210 

Population  returns,  6,  18,  35,  51,  62, 
72;  95,  112,  128,  147,  155,  176,  201 

Population,  language,  &c.  of,  see  Lan- 
guage^— causes  of  decrease  in,  73 

Port  Gower,  village  of,  206 

Prison  of  Dornoch,  15 

Quarries,  freestone,  3,  11,  38,  159 

Rabbit  islands,  the,  167 

Reay,  family  of,  173 

Rent,  rates  of,  36,  98, 130,  179 

Rheumatism,  prevalence' of,  in  Golspie, 
25 

Rhians  water,  170 

Rispond  harbour,  100 

Rivers  and  burns— Blackwater,  151 — 
Borgie,  69,  170— Brora,  48,  151— 
Capler,  17— Carnaig,  3— Dinard,  88 
— Evlix,  3— Fleet,  25,  47— Golspie, 
24— Hallodale,214—  Helmsdale,  135, 
137—  Hope,  87— IUe,  187— Inchard, 
120— Laxford,  120—  Naver,  69— 
Oykill,  17,  214—  Rhians,  170—  Shin, 
17— Strathey,  69 

Roads  and  bridges,  21,  39,  53,  180 

Rob  Donn,  the  Gaelic  bard,  93 

Rogart,  parish  of,  46 

Saint's  island,  the,  167 

Sabehie  loch,  25 

Salmon,  see  Fisheries 

Salt  pans  at  Brora,  152 

Savings  banks,  15,  78,  115,  132,  162, 
183 

Schools,  see  Education 


Sculomy,  creek  of,  168 

Seal  island,  the,  167 

Shin  water,  17— loch,  58 

Silver  rock,  the,  24 

Skelbo  castle,  ruins  of,  6 

Skibo  castle,  confinement  of  Montrose 
in,  6 

Sku,  Kyle  of,  108 

Smo  cave,  84 

Soya,  island  of,  106 

Spimiingdale,  village  of,  20 

Springs,  chalybeate,  at  Achnamoin,  138 

Stac  loch,  120,  122 

Strathachvaich,  2 

Strathbrora,  47,  149 

Strathcairnaig,  2 

Strathfleet,  46 

Strathnaver,  67 

Strathy,  church  at,  76— loch,  68— water, 
69 

Stronchrubie,  remains  at,  1 12 

Sugarloaf  mountain,  the,  106 

Sutherland,  notices  of  the  family  of,  5, 
29,219 

Sutherlandshire,general  observations  on, 
212 — mountains  of,  214 — rivers,  214 
lakes,  216 

Talmuie  bay,  168 

Tides  at  Cape  Wrath,  87 

Tober  Massan,  well  of,  91 

Tongue,  parish  of,  164 — bay,  168 

Torquil's  cave,  25 

Torrisdale  bay,  168 

Tradition  regarding  Earl  of  Suther- 
land, 1 

Tresgill,  caves  at,  85 

Tubernach  loch,  150 

Tumuli  in  parish  of  Lairg,  62 

Varrich  castle,  ruins  of,  175 

Vitrified  fort  on  hill  of  Criech,  18 

Wages,  rates  of,  10,  36,  75,  96,  130, 
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Zoology,  3,  25,  49,  70,  89,  123,  138, 
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PARISH  OF  THURSO.* 

PRESBYTKRY  OF  CAITHNE88,  SYNOD  OF  SUTHERLAND  AND 
CAITHNESS. 

THE  REV.  W.  R.  TAYLOR,  MINISTER. 


L — Topography  and  Natural  History. 
Name. — The  name  of  this  parish  is  taken  from  that  of  the  river 
which  runs  through  it     It  i3  made  up  of  the  words  Thor,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  great  northern  deities,  and  aa9  which,  in  the 
Icelandic  dialect,  signifies  a  river ;  and  so  means  Thai's  river. 

Extent  and  Boundaries. — The  mean  length  of  the  parish  is 
about  7  miles,  and  the  breadth  about  4£,  and  the  area  about  34 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  sea ;  on  the 
west,  south,  and  east,  by  the  parishes  of  Reay,  Halkirk,  and  01- 
rig  respectively.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  quadrilateral 
figure. 

Topographical  Appearances. — It  rises  by  a  gentle  acclivity  from 
the  sea  shore,  and  in  no  part  attains  to  any  very  great  elevation. 
It  presents  various  irregularities  and  undulations  on. its  surface; 
but,  speaking  generally,  the  land  is  flat  The  coast,  which  ex- 
tends about  eight  miles,  is  in  general  rocky,  though,  in  some  parts, 
especially  near  the  town  of  Thurso,  it  is  flat  and  sandy.  The  bay 
of  Thurso,  which  forms  the  coast  of  the  parish  of  Olrig  and  part 
of  that  of  Dunnet,  forms  about  five  miles  of  the  coast  of  this  pa- 
rish ;  and,  as  seen  from  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  presents  a 
very  beautiful  and  striking  appearance.  It  is  included  within  the 
promontories  of  Dunnet-head,  (the  most  northerly  land  in  Scot- 
land), situated  in  the  parish  of  Dunnet  on  the  east,  and  of  Hoi- 
burn-head,  situated  in  this  parish,  on  the  west  Holburn-head,  the 
only  head-land  in  this  parish,  is  about  two  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  die  town  of  Thurso.     At  the  extremity  of  this  headland,  there 

*  Compiled  tnr  the  Rer.  W.  R.  Taylor,  Minister,  assisted  by  Hugh  Davidson, 
Esq.  Chief  Magistrate  of  Thurso,  who  furnished  the  chief  port  of  Head  IV. 
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is  a  remarkable  insulated  rock,  called  the  Clett,  about  480  feet 
long,  240  feet  broad,  and  400  feet  high,  and  distant  from  the  land 
about  240  feet.  This  rock  is  considered  a  great  curiosity,  and  is 
frequently  visited  by  strangers.  In  the  summer  months,  it  is  co- 
vered with  flocks  of  sea-fowl ;  and  this  adds  considerably  to'  its 
striking  and  interesting  appearance. 

Climate. — It  is  stated  in  Henderson's  View  of  the  Agriculture 
of  Caithness,  that  for  three-fourths  of  the  year,  viz.  from  Septem- 
ber to  June,  the  wind  generally  blows  from  the  west  and  north- 
west ;  and  that,  during  the  other  fourth  of  the  year,  it  is  variable 
from  south-west  to  south-east,  and  is  but  seldom  northerly.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  though  variable.  During  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  the  air  is  keen  and  piercing ;  but  in  summer  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  mild  and  warm  weather. 

Hydrography. — There  are  two  small  rivers  in  the  parish.  The 
principal  river  in  the  parish  and  in  the  county,  is  the  river  Thurso, 
from  which  the  parish  takes  its  name.  It  rises  in  the  heights  of 
the  parish  of  Halkirk,  among  the  hills  bounding  Sutherland,  and 
after  reaching  this  parish  traverses  it  from  south  to  north,  and 
flows  into  the  sea  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  Its  length 
is  about  thirty  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  100  yards. 
It  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  those  parts  of  the  parish  through 
which  it  flows,  at  least,  as  much  as  can  consist  with  unwooded  banks. 
The  other  stream  in  the  parish,  and  the  fourth  in  size  in  the 
county,  is  the  Water  of  Forss.  It  rises  in  the  parish  of  Reay,  and 
after  reaching  this  parish  divides  it  from  that  of  Reay,  forming  the 
boundary  between  them,  and  flows  into  the  sea  at  Cross-kirk  Bay, 
near  the  House  of  Forss. 

Geology. — The  principal  rocks  in  the  parish  belong  to  the  so- 
called  old  red  sandstone.  The  general  direction  of  the  strata  is 
from  north-east  to  south-west.  The  dip  on  the  shore  of  Thurso 
is  north-west,  and  the  inclination  about  twenty  degrees.  In  some 
of  the  quarries  inland,  the  dip  is  south-east. 

The  soil  consists  chiefly  of  clay  and  loam,  resting  on  sandstone 
flag  and  slate-clay  rock. 

Zoology. — The.  chief  kinds  of  fish  in  the  bay  of  Thurso  are,  had- 
dock, cod,  herring,  and  salmon.  The  herring  appear  in  May,  and 
continue  until  August  The  salmon  would  go  up  the  rivers  to 
spawn  in  August,  but  are  prevented  till  the  14th  of  September, 
until  which  time  the  rivers  are  shut.     It  is  considered  injurious 
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that  the  rivers  are  not  open  sooner,  as  the  number  of  spawning 
fish  is  thus  reduced.  The  spawning  fish  return  to  the  sea  about 
the  month  of  April.  The  principal  Crustacea  found  in  the  bay  of 
Thurso  are  lobsters. 

II. — Civil  History. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  mentions  that  there  is  an  account  of  this  pa- 
rish in  Macfarlane's  Geographical  Collection,  preserved  in  the 
Advocates'  Library ;  but  it  is  presumed  that  the  account  drawn 
up  by  Sir  John  himself,  and  contained  in  bis  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland,  is  the  fullest  that  has  ever  been  written. 

With  regard  to  the  ancient  history  of  Thurso,  Sir  Johu  ob- 
serves that  the  town  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  very  consi- 
derable trade  and  consequence,  many  centuries  ago ;  and,  in  proof 
of  this,  states,  that,  according  to  Skene's  account  of  the  assize  of 
David,  King  of  Scotland,  the  weight  of  Caithness  was  ordered  to 
be  observed  in  buying  and  selling  over  all  Scotland;  which  could 
not,  he  thinks,  have  been  the  case,  had  not  Caithness  been  dis- 
tinguished for  the  extent  of  its  commercial  transactions,  of  which 
Thurso  was  probably  the  centre.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
year  1683,  that  Thurso  was  erected  into  a  free  burgh  of  barony. 
The  only  other  events  connected  with  its  history,  which  Sir  John 
considers  worthy  of  being  recorded,  are  the  two  following :  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  it  was  visited  by  the  Earl  of  Montrose ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1746,  a  band  of  rebels,  under  Lord  M'Leod, 
marched  into  the  county,  but  returned  without  doing  more  than 
obliging  the  landholders  to  pay  them  part  of  the  land-tax,  and 
were,  on  their  return,  attacked  and  worsted  near  Dunrobin  Castle. 
There  is  a  small  map  of  the  parish  prefixed  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
Account. 

Eminent  Characters. — Of  the  eminent  characters  connected 
with  the  parish  by  birth  or  residence,  the  name  of  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair of  Ulbster,  author  of  the. former  Statistical  Account,  whose 
patriotic  and  indefatigable  labours  for  the  welfare  and  improve- 
ment of  his  country,  and  of  his  native  county  in  particular,  are  so 
well  known,  claims  special  notice.  Nor  would  it  be  right  to  omit 
the  names  of  his  three  daughters ; — Miss  Hannah  Sinclair,  the 
writer  of  a  short  but  very  admirable  letter  on  the  Principles  of  the 
Christian  Faith ;  Lady  Colquhoun,  who  has  written  two  or  three 
pious  works  of  a  plain  and  practical,  but  very  attractive  character ; 
and  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair,  who  has  already  given  to  the  world 
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several  volumes  of  tales  and  travels,  and  has  distinguished  herself 
as  a  very  elegant  and  lively,  as  well  as  instructive  writer.  Sir 
John,  in  his  account  of  eminent  characters,  states,  that  the  Os- 
walds of  Glasgow,  who  were  eminent  merchants  there,  were  ori- 
ginally from  Thurso;  and  that  Richard  Oswald,  merchant  In 
London,  and  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  from  Great  Britain  in 
settling  the  peace  in  1788,  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate,  upon 
a  comparative  trial,  for  the  office  of  schoolmaster  of  Thurso.  He 
makes  mention  also  of  a  Mr  M'Intosh,  son  of  a  schoolmaster  in 
Thurso,  who  became  an  eminent  portrait  painter  in  Moscow ;  and 
of  two  young  ladies  of  the  name  of  Liddell,  natives  of  Thurso, 
who  had  removed  to  Edinburgh,  who  showed  a  great  turn  for  mu- 
sic and  painting,  and  attained  to  considerable  eminence  in  the 
latter  art 

Chief  Land-owners. — The  chief  land-owners  in  the  parish,  be- 
sides the  Crown,  which  possesses  the  lands  of  Scrabster,  are,  Sir 
George  Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  the  present  excellent  and  accom- 
plished Member  for  the  county ;  James  Sinclair,  Esq.  of  Forss, 
who  is  constantly  resident,  and  who  deserves  much  commendation 
for  his  anxiety  to  provide  the  young  on  his  estates  with  the  means 
of  a  proper  education ;  Sir  John  Gordon  Sinclair  of  Murkle,  and 
Sir  Patrick  Murray  Thriepland  of  Fingask. 

Parochial  Registers. — The  parochial  registers,  including  the 
Session  records,  extend  to  seven  volumes,  of  about  600  folio  pages 
each.     The  first  entry  is  in  164a 

*  Antiquities. — About  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Thurso,  in  the 
centre  of  the  crescent-formed  bank  which  skirts  the  bay,  stand  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle,  beautifully  situated  on  the  sea,  once  the 
residence  of  the  bishops  of  Caithness.  Scarcely  any  of  the  build- 
ing remains,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
size  and  strength.  About  two  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town,  is 
the  burial  place  of  Earl  Harold,  the  possessor  at  one  time  of  the 
half  of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  and  of  the  half  of  Caithness,  who 
was  slain  in  battle  in  the  year  1190,  while  endeavouring  to  recover 
his  property  from  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  the  wicked  Earl  Harold. 
Over  his  grave  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr  Alexander  Pope,  minister  of  Reay,  one  of  the  greatest  anti- 
quaries in  the  north,  erected  an  edifice,  called  Harold's  Tower, 
which,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  possesses  somewhat  of  a  striking 
appearance. 
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Modern  Buildings.— The  principal  modern  building  in  the  pa- 
rish is  the  parish  church,  which  is  a  very  handsome  structure,  and 
a  great  ornament  to  the  town.     It  cost  about  L.  6000. 
III.— Population. 

The  population  of  the  parish,  as  given  in  the  account  of  the 
parish  already  referred  to,  as  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  Library, 
was  2200,  900  in  the  town  of  Thurso,  and  1300  in  the  rest  of  the 
parish.  The  date  of  this  account  is  not  known.  In  1755,  the  po- 
pulation was  2963;  and  at  the  date  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Account 
in  1798,  it  was  3146.  In  1831,  the  population  was  4679,  of  which 
2124  were  males,  and  2555  females.  The  number  of  the  popu- 
lation residing  in  the  town  of  Thurso  in  1831  was  2429,  and  in 
the  country,  2250.  The  yearly  average  of  births  for  the  last 
seven  years  was  about  140,  and  of  marriages  about  16.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  under  15  years  of  age  is  about  1600. 

There  are  very  few  individuals  or  families  of  independent  for- 
tune residing  in  the  parish.  There  are  no  proprietors  of  land  of 
the  yearly  value  of  L.  50  or  upwards,  except  those  already  men- 
tioned as  the  chief  land-owners  in  the  parish.  They  are  6ve  in 
number.  The  number  of  families  in  the  parish  in  1831  was  1036, 
596  in  the  town,  and  440  in  the  country.  The  average  number 
of  children  in  each  family  is  two,  or  rather  less.  The  number  of 
inhabited  houses  was  in  1831,  739 ;  367  in  the  town,  and  372  in 
the  country.  There  were  17  houses  uninhabited  or  building  in 
1831. 

There  are  2  insane  persons,  4  fatuous,  2  blind,  and  2  deaf  and 
dumb. 

The  language  generally  spoken  is  the  English.  The  Gaelic 
is  spoken  by  a  few,  but  it  is  yearly  losing  ground. 

The  ordinary  food  of  the  labouring  classes  consists  of  meal  in 
its  various  preparations  of  bread,  pottage,  brose,  and  gruel ;  milk, 
potatoes,  and  herring. 

Character  of  the  People*— The  general  character  of  the  people, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  no  doubt  requires  great  improve- 
ment ;  yet,  as  compared  with  that  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  it  is 
rather  above  than  below  mediocrity.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are 
quiet  and  orderly,  and  manifest  considerable  regard  for  religion 
and  religious  services. 

Neither  poaching  nor  smuggling  prevails  to  any  great  extent. 

The  number  of  males  employed  in  agriculture  is         ...  986 

employed  in  manufactures  and  in  retail  trade  and  handicraft,  402 
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The  number  of  professional  persons  and  other  educated  men,  .  •  57 

of  labourers  not  agricultural,  ....  218 

of  other  males,  .  .61 

of  male  servants,  of  whom  only  three  are  above  20  years  of  age,  is     13 
of  female  servants,  .  254 

IV. — Industry. 
Agriculture. — 

The  number  of  acres,  standard  imperial  measure,  which  are  either  cultivat- 
ed or  occasionally  in  tillage,  is  about  12^000 
The  number  of  acres  which  have  never  been  cultivated,                                    10,000 
The  number  that  might,  with  a  profitable  application  of  capital,  be  added  to 
the  cultivated  land  of  the  parish,           .                .                .  7000 

There  is  no  undivided  common.  The  number  of  acres  under 
wood  is  40.  The  trees  planted  are,  plane,  fir,  ash,  elm,  oak,  and 
mountain-ash  :  the  management  of  which  is  on  the  whole  tolera- 
bly good. 

Rent. — The  average  rent  of  arable  land  in  the  parish  is  L.  1 
per  acre.  The  average  rent  of  grazing  is  at  the  rate  of  L.  2  per 
ox  or  cow  grazed,  and  6s.  6d.  per  ewe  or  full-grown  sheep  pas- 
tured for  the  year. 

Wages. — The  rate  of  labour  for  farm-labourers  is  Is.  6rL  per 
day,  and  for  country  artisans  from  2s.  to  3s.  The  rate  of  mason- 
work  is  L.  2  per  rood. 

Live-Stock.— The  common  breed  of  sheep  are  the  Leicester 
and  Cheviot,  and  of  cattle  the  Highland  and  Teeswater ;  to  the 
improvement  of  both  of  which  much  attention  has  been  paid. 

Husbandry. — The  most  approved  system  of  husbandry  pursued 
is  that  called  the  five  crop  shift,  being  a  rotation  of  turnips,  bear, 
hay,  pasture,  and  oats.  Great  improvements  are  taking  place  in 
the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands,  and  in  draining,  which  is  practised 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  most  improved  farms,  and  is  yearly 
extending  to  others. 

Leases. — Leases  generally  extend  from  seven  to  nineteen  years 
in  the  larger  description  of  forms.  The  smaller  farms  are  in  ge- 
neral occupied  without  leases  to  the  great  injury  of  the  land,  and 
also  of  the  tenant 

Farm-buildings  are  improving  rapidly,  and  &re  in  general  in  a 
comfortable  state.  In  closures  are  increasing,  but  not  in  the  same 
ratio. 

The  principal  improvements  which  have  recently  been  made  in 
the  parish  consist  in  the  dividing,  draining,  and  enclosing  of  com- 
mons, and  in  the  building  of  comfortable  cottages  for  the  settlers 
on  their  respective  lands. 

The  great  want  of  capital  may  be  stated  as  the  principal  obsta- 
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cle  to  improvement.     Ta  this  are  to  be  added  the  low  price  of 
farm  produce,  and  the  want  of  leases. 

Quarries. — There  are  in  this  parish  several  slate,  freestone,  and 
whinstone  quarries.  The  slate  quarries  have  been  for  some  years 
extensively  worked,  and  the  flags  which  they  furnish  have  been 
exported  to  London,  Newcastle,  and  Glasgow,  and  other  cities 
and  towns  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  they  have  been  used 
for  pavement  About  250  men  are  employed  in  dressing  these 
flags. 

Fisheries. — The  principal  fisheries  carried  on  in  the  parish  are, 
the  herring,  salmon,  haddock,  cod,  and  lobster.  The  salmon  fish- 
ings rent  at  L.  1000,  the  others  are  free. 

Produce. — The  average  gross  amount  of  raw  produce  raised  in 
the  parish,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  as  follows  :— 

Prodoee  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  •                                                     L.  28000 

potatoes,  turnips,  Ac.  ...                  6000 

hay,                    .  .                                                                4000 

land  in  pasture  at  L.  1,  10s.  per  cow  or  ox,  and  5a.  per  eve,        .      5000 

gardens  and  orchards,  .                      200 

thinnings  of  woods,  •                                     .                .                     5 

fisheries,  .            5000 

quarries,  2000 

miscellaneous  produce,  .                .          2000 

Total  yearly  value  of  raw  produce  raised,  L.  52,205 

Manufactures. — The  manufacture  of  straw-plait  employs  about 
58  females;  the  manufacture  of  leather  15  men,  and* a  rope-work 
12.  Linen  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  the  manufacture  of  her- 
ring nets,  occupy  about  200  persons. 

Navigation. — There  are  14  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to  the 
port  The  number  trading  to  the  port,  but  not  belonging  to  it, 
is  about  40. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Market-Town. — The  town  of  Thurso  is  the  only  market- town 
in  the  parish.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  sea  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  which  bears  its  name.  It  commands  a  very  noble  and 
extensive  sea-view,  comprising,  first,  the  beautiful  bay  of  Thurso, 
included  within  the  two  commanding  headlands  of  Dunnet  and 
Holburn ;  next,  the  more  exposed  and  stormy  waters  of  the  Pent- 
land  Frith ;  and  beyond,  the  islands  of  Orkney  with  their  lofty 
and  rocky  sides,  terminating  westward  in  the  majestic  promontory 
of  Hoy. 

Thurso  lays  claim  to  considerable  antiquity.  As  already  stated, 
it  was  a  place  of  some  consequence  several  centuries  ago.     The 
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old  church,  which  was  only  quitted  as  a  place  of  worship  in  1832, 
and  which  contained  900  sitters,  was  said  to  be  upwards  of  500 
years  old. 

The  town  is  made  up  of  an  old  and  a  new  town  united  together. 
The  new  town  is  built  according  to  a  regular  plan ;  and  though 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  old  town,  yet  it  contains  a  few  regular 
streets,  and  some  good  and  substantial  houses.  The  new  town  is 
yearly  increasing  in  size. 

The  present  population  of  the  town  is,  as  has  bgfen  stated  al- 
ready, upwards  of  2400.  It  has  three  magistrates,  nominated  by 
the  superior  of  the  burgh,  Sir  George  Sinclair. 

Means  of  Communication,— The  ordinary  means  of  communica- 
tion are  enjoyed  by  the  parish.  There  are  good  roads  and  a  daily 
mail-coach  to  and  from  the  south.  Three  times  a  week  there  is 
a  coach  between  Thurso  and  Tongue.  There  are  two  sailing 
vessels  from  Thurso  to  Leitb,  and,  except  during  the  winter 
months,  there  is  weekly  a  steam-boat  from  Wick  to  Leith.  To 
Wick,  which  is  twenty-one  miles  from  Thurso,  the  mail-coach 
travels  daily,  performing  the  journey  in  two  hours  and  a  halt 

Thurso  is  a  post-town,  and  has  a  daily  dispatch  and  arrival  to 
and  from  the  south.  It  is  itself  the  most  northern  post-town  in 
Great  Britain.  There  is  a  post  three  times  a  week  -to  and  from 
Tongue  and  the  places  intervening,  on  the  west,  and  a  daily  post 
to  and  from  Castleton  and  Dunnet  on  the  east 

The  turnpike  road  along  the  coast  of  the  parish  from  east  to  west  is 
eight  miles  and  a  half  long,  of  which  three  miles  are  to  the  east  of 
the  town,  and  five  miles  and  a  half  to  the  west  Besides  this  road, 
there  is  the  mail-road  to  the  south,  which  traverses  about  six  miles 
of  this  parish.  There  is  also  another  road  to  the  west  of  the  mail- 
road,  and  almost  parallel  to  it,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  lead- 
ing from  Thurso  to  the  village  of  Halkirk.  There  are  only  four 
miles  of  this  road  in  this  parish.  From  this  road,  another  road 
branches  off  to  the  west,  about  two  miles  from  Thurso,  and  joins 
the  coast-road  at  Reay.  Of  this  branch,  there  are  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  this  parish,  besides  the  two  miles  from  Thurso 
to  the  point  at  which  it  branches  off. 

The  only  public  carriage  which  travels  through  the  parish  is  the 
mail  to  and  from  the  south,  and  to  and  from  the  west,  as  already 
stated. 

There  are  several  bridges  in  the  parish,  and  all  in  good  condt- 
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tion.  The  principal  is  that  over  the  river  Thurso,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  town  from  the  south  and  east  This  bridge  is  a  very  large 
and  substantial  and  ornamental  one.  It  was  not  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Account,  in  which  much  is  said  of 
the  great  inconvenience  felt  by  the  want  of  a  bridge.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  now,  how  this  want  could  have  been  so  long  borne. 
There  are  not  many  fences  in  the  parish ;  but  where  they  are  to 
be  found,  they  are  generally  in  good  condition. 

There  is  a  harbour  at  Thurso  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where 
vessels  of  twelve  feet  draught  land  andlie  in  safety.  Scrabster  Roads, 
within  the  bay  of  Thurso,  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
affords  good  and  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  size ;  and  it  is 
at  present  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  pier  there. 

Ecclesiastical  State.— The  parish  church  has  been  already  spoken 
of  as  a  very  handsome  structure.  It  is  situated  in  the  town  of 
Thurso,  which,  considering  the  number  of  people  in  the  town,  is 
manifestly  the  most  convenient  place  for  its  erection.  It  is  dis- 
tant three  miles  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  parish,  and  six 
from  the  southern  and  western  extremities.  On  the  north  it  is 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea.  It  was  built  in  1832,  and 
opened  for  public  worship  in  January  1839;  and  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  b  a  good  state  of  repair.  It  affords  accommodation  for 
1540  persons.  There  are  but  32  free-sittings  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  poor. 

The  manse  was  built  about  the  year  1770,  and  was'  repaired  in 
1831. 

The  glebe  consists  of  about  7  or  8  acres,  and  may  be  of  the 
yearly  value  of  L.15. 

The  stipend  is  18  chalders  standard  imperial  measure,  half  meal, 
half  barley.  There  being  no  barley  fiars  struck  in  the  county, 
the  barley  is  paid  accordiijg  to  the  fiars*  price  of  bear.  1*10  are 
allowed  for  communion  elements. 

There  is  no  place  of  worship  in  the  parish  attached  to  the  Esta- 
blishment, except  the  parish  church. 

There  is  no  missionary  in  the  parish.  There  is  a  catechist  sup- 
ported by  the  people,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  salary  from  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge.  The  office  has  been 
for  some  time  vacant,  but  a  new  appointment  is  about  being: 
made. 

There  is  a  meeting-house  in  the  town  belonging  to  a  congreg*- 
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tion  of  Original  Seceders.  There  is  also  an  Independent  chapel. 
A  small  Baptist  congregation  assembles  in  a  room  in  a  private 
house.  The  ministers  of  these  places  of  worship  are  paid  by  their 
hearers. 

There  is  no  Episcopalian  or  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the 
parish. 

The  number  of  families  attending  the  Established  Church  may 
be  about  800,  and  the  number  of  individuals  about  2400. 

The  number  of  families  attending  the  other  places  of  worship 
may  be  about  200,  and  the  number  of  individuals  about  600. 
Some  of  these  are  from  other  parishes. 

The  average  attendance  in  ordinary  weather  at  the  parish 
church  is  from  1400  to  1500;  and  at  the  Dissenting  places  of 
worship  500. 

The  number  of  communicants  connected  with  the  Established 
Church  is  about  300. 

There  is  a  Bible  Society  in  Thurso,  supported  by  Christians  of 
all  denominations,  which  collects  about  L.  30  annually.  There  is 
.  a  Parochial  Association  for  support  of  the  Assembly's  schemes, 
whose  funds,  except  for  Church  Extension,  are  derived  wholly 
from  collections  at  the  church  door.  The  sum  collected  may  also 
average  about  L.  30  per  annum.  This  is  independent  of  an  an- 
nual sum  of  L.  38,  subscribed  for  church  extension  for  five  years, 
and  which  has  already  been  paid  for  one  year. 

There  is  a  Society  in  the  parish  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute 
sick,  supported  by  Christians  of  all  denominations,  whose  receipts 
may  average  L.15  annually. 

The  average  amount  of  collections  at  the  parish  church  for  re- 
ligious and  charitable  objects,  including  the  L.  30  already  speci6ed, 
and  including  also  the  ordinary  collections  for  the  poor,  is  about 
L.120.  Of  this  sum  the  ordinary  collections  for  the  poor  make 
up  L.  80. 

Education. — The  number  of  schools  in  the  parish  is  about  16, 
viz.  1  parochial,  12  unendowed,  2  supported  by  societies,  and  1 
by  subscription.  Besides  these,  an  Assembly  school  is  about  being 
opened. 

In  many  of  these  schools  only  English  reading  is  taught.  In 
others,  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  in  female 
schools,  sewing ;  and  in  a  few,  the  usual  higher  branches. 

The  salary  of  the  parochial  schoolmaster  is  the  maximum.  The 
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salaries  of  the  Society  teachers  are  L,15  and  L.12.  The  promised 
salary  of  the  Assembly  teacher  to  be  appointed  is  L.  20.  With 
the  exception  of  the  parish  school  and  two  or  three  others,  the 
amount  of  fees  is  very  small.  The  parochial  teacher  possesses 
the  legal  accommodations. 

The  general  expense  of  education  for  the  year  in  the  parish 
school,  is  10s.  for  beginners,  increasing  to  L.1,  10s.  or  L.2  for  the 
more  advanced.  In  inferior  schools,  the  expense  for  beginners  is 
about  6s.  a-year,  and  10s.  for  the  more  advanced.  In  female 
schools,  in  which  the  higher  branches  are  taught,  the  expense  is 
considerably  greater  than  in  the  parish  school. 

About  200  children  between  six  and  fifteen  years  of  age  cannot 
read ;  about  600  cannot  write.  The  whole  number  of  children 
between  six  and  fifteen  is  about  950.  The  number  of  persons 
above  fifteen  who  cannot  read  is  about  120. 

The  people  in  general  are  alive  to  the  benefits  of  education, 
and  are  anxious  to  have  their  children  educated. 

After  the  Assembly  school  is  opened,  there  will  be  no  part  of 
the  parish  so  distant  from  school  as  to  prevent  attendance,  nor 
will  there  be  any  additional  schools  required ;  but  some  of -the 
schools  in  existence  are  in  a  very  precarious  state  from  the  want 
of  any  endowment 

Literature. — There  are  two  circulating  libraries  in  the  parish, 
and  two  reading-rooms. 

Charitable  and  other  Institutions* — There  is  no  almshouse,  hos- 
pital, dispensary,  or  asylum.  There  are  5  Friendly  Societies,  the 
oldest  of  which  has  existed  about  forty  years,  and  the  latest  about 
twenty.  Their  design  and  tendency  are  manifestly  good,  but  they 
are  not  by  any  means  in  a  flourishing  state.  There  is  no  Sa- 
yings Bank. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds. — The  average  number  of  persons 
receiving  parochial  aid  is  160.  The  average  sum  allotted  to  each 
is  5s.  The  annual  amount  contributed  for  their  relief  is  about 
L.1 12,  of  which  there  is  collected  at  the  church  door  L.80 ;  L.2$ 
is  voluntarily  subscribed  by  the  heritors  for  the  support  of  two  lu- 
natics ;  and  L.  6,  18s.  is  the  interest  of  two  sums  left  as  legacies. 
With  a  few  exceptions  the  poor  do  not  consider  it  degrading  to 
apply  for  parochial  relief. 

Prisons. — The  county  jail  is  in  Wick.  There  is  merely  a 
lock-up-house  in  Thurso,  where  criminals  are  confined  till  they 
be  sent  to  Wick.     Within  the  last  year  there  were  five  persons 
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confined  here,  three  for  rioting,  and  two  for  theft.  The  longest 
period  any  of  them  was  confined  here  was  ten  days. 

/atr*.— There  are  three  fairs  held  in  the  parish,  the  Peters- 
mas,  in  the  end  of  June ;  the  Georgemas,  in  July ;  and  the  Mary- 
mas,  in  the  beginning  of  September.  They  are  intended  chiefly 
for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Inns  and  Alehouses, — There  are  2  or  3  inns  and  about  30  ale- 
houses in  the  parish.  These  last  cannot  but  have  an  injurious  ef- 
fect; but  it  is  hoped  both  their  number  and  their  influence  are 


Fuel — A  good  deal  of  English  coal  is  used  in  the  town  of 
Thurso ;  but  many  of  the  town's  people,  and  all  the  people  in  the 
country,  with  a  few  exceptions,  consume  nothing  but  peats. 
These  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  parish ;  and  the  tenants 
have  a  right  to  take  of  them  at  no  other  cost  but  that  of  the  time 
and  labour,  (which,  however,  are  considerable,)  required  for  cast- 
ing them  and  carrying  them  home. 

October  1840. 
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I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Situation,  Boundaries,  $c. — The  parish  is  situated  between 
58°,  86'  and  59°  north  latitude,  and  between  2°,  59  and  3° 
Six  west  longitude.  The  greater  part  of  it  lies  in  the  county  of 
Caithness.  A  part,  however,  denominated  Strathalladale,  is  in  the 
county  of  Sutherland.  Its  length  is  18  miles,  and  its  breadth 
9  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  south-east,  >y  the  pa- 
rishes of  Thurso  and  Halkirk,  in  Caithness ;  and  on  the  west  and 
south-west,  by  the  parishes  of  Farr  and  KikLonan  in  Sutherland. 

Name. — There  are  various  conjectures  respecting  the  etymolo- 
gy of  its  name.   It  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Mein-Reidh, 

•  Drawn  up  by  Mr  W.  G.  Forbes,  Parochial  Schoolmaster  of  Reay. 
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or  Miora — two  Gaelic  terms  signifying  smooth  and  plain,  that 
part  of  the  parish  particularly  named  Reay,  being  smooth  and 
plain,  in  comparison  of  the  other#parts  which  are  in  general  rug- 
ged and  hilly.  But  the  most  probable  derivation  is,  that  Reay 
is  a  corruption  from  Urray,  the  name  of  a  Pictish  hero,  who 
inhabited  the  castle,  to  this  day  called  Knock- Urray.  The  an- 
cient orthography  of  the  parish  was  Re,  or  Rae,  but  the  modern 
is  Reay.  It  would  appear  from  the  fragment  of  an  old  poem,  for- 
merly among  the  northern  Highlanders,  which  was  sung  in 
honour  of  Dornadilla,  that  Reay  was  a  place  of  some  note.  The 
lines  are : — 

'«  Don  Dornigil  MacDuff, 
A  in  ntaodh  re  Miora  do  n'trnth." 

22»^.— "  The  dun  or  castle  of  Dornadilla,  the  son  of  Duff,  built  on 
the  side  of  the  strath  next  to  Reay."  But  that  Reay  was  anciently 
a  place  of  consequence  appears  from  a  discovery  made  in  1751. 
A  water-spout  which  fell  in  that  year  five  miles  above  Reay,  oc- 
casioned so  great  a  torrent  as  to  cut  out  a  new  channel  through 
the  sand  between  Reay  and  the  shore  16  feet  deep,  which  disco- 
vered the  remains  of  a  town.  The  ends  of  seven  houses,  built  with 
stone,  were  seen  in  a  line,  and  the  remains  of  several  others,  with 
some  pieces  of  pavement.  The  stones  being  of  good  quality  were 
carried  off,  and  the  banks  soon  falling  prevented  any  farther  se&rcb. 
Pieces  of  earthenware  were  found  among  the  ruins.  Tradition 
says  that  Reay  was  a  burgh  of  regality.  A  market  cross  stood 
there  formerly ;  but  it  has  now  been  removed  to  New  Reay. 

Topographical  Appearances. — Its  figure,  particularly  on  the 
south  and  south-east,  is  very  irregular.  There  are  no  mountain 
ranges.  The  only  considerable  mountains  are,  part  of  Ben  Greim, 
Ben-na-Bad,  Ben  Shurery,  Ben  Radh,  and  Ben  Ruaidh.  Ther6 
are,  besides,  several  hills  of  considerable  height,  Knock-na-Barei- 
bhich,  Knock-Sleitill,  and  Muillanan  Liadh,  &c  Strathalladale, 
lying  in  the  county  of  Sutherland,  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
valley  from  top  to  bottom,  extending  in  length  eighteen  miles. 
The  only  flat  and  low  lands  lie  along  the  coast 

The  shore  at  Borrowston  presents  a  number  of  small  caves;  one 
in  particular,  into  which,  when  a  stone  is  cast,  it  emits  a  hollow  echo- 
ing sound,  resembling  that  of  Gling  Glang,  which  is  the  name  given 
it  by  the  inhabitants.  On  the  same  shore,  there  is  also  a  strong  na- 
tural arch,  covered  with  green  turf,  on  a  level  with  the  adjacent 
ground,  and  leading  over  a  chasm  about  forty  feet  deep,  into  which 
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the  tide  flows.  In  Ben  Radh  there  is  a  cavern  said  to  have  been 
formerly  the  resort  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  the  entrance  of  which  is 
formed  by  two  natural  stone  pillars  -inclining  towards  each  other. 
There  are  several  other  caves  of  various  forms  and  sizes  to  the 
west  of  Fresgo-Head. 

The  extent  of  the  sea  shore  is  about  nine  miles,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  is  clayey,  incumbent  on  a  horizontal  rock,  and  its 
aspect  is  bold  and  rocky. 

The  principal  bays  are  those  of  Sandside  and  Bighouse,  the 
former  of  which  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful sandy  links,  to  the  extent  of  about  a  mile.  These  links  pro* 
duce  excellent  pasture,  and  in  them  are  found  great  quantities  of 
various  kinds  of  sea-shells.  The  principal  headland  is  Fresgo- 
Head  at  Sandside. 

Climate. — The  atmosphere  is  dry  and  healthy.  Thunder  and 
lightning,  followed  by  heavy  falls  of  rain,  generally  occur  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  When  flashes  of  lightning  are  seen 
during  the  winter  months,  they  prognosticate  severe  gales  of  wind 
from  the  north-west,  accompanied  by  rain  or  snow.  The  country 
people  remark,  that  when  on  a  clear  night  they  observe  the  de- 
scent of  a  meteor  called  by  them  a  falling  star,  it  indicates  an  ap- 
proaching storm.  The  Polar  Lights  are  seen  frequently  during 
autumn  and  winter,  and  sometimes  at  other  periods  of  the  year. 
When  seen  low  in  the  horizon  they  are  said  to  prognosticate  fair 
weather,  and  when  extended  across  our  zenith,  foul  and  stormy 
weather.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north  and  north- 
west ;  and  in  the  winter  and  spring  seasons,  there  are  frequent  bard 
gales  from  those  quarters,  and  as  there  are  no  woods  nor  high  lands 
on  the  north  side  of  the  parish,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  is 
gVeatly  felt.  From  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June, 
the  prevailing  wind  is  generally  from  the  north-west,  with  a  bleak 
cloudy  sky,  which  depresses  vegetation  very  much,  and  is  said  to 
nourish  that  pernicious  insect  called  the  grub  caterpillar. 

The  most  prevalent  distempers  of  the  district  are,  fevers,  con- 
sumptions, and  rheumatisms.  The  mortality  occasioned  by  the 
small-pox,  measles,  and  chincough  has  for  some  years  past  much 
abated.     Fevers  frequently  cause  a  considerable  mortality. 

Hydrography. — Many  parts  of  the  parish  abound  with  perennial 
springs  of  excellent  water.  A  few  years  ago,  a  mineral  spring  was 
discovered  near  a  place  called  Helshetter,  the  water  of  which  is 
thought  to  be  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Strathpeffer  wells. 
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There  is  another  mineral  spring  issuing  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  at 
Craigtown  in  Dunreay,  on  the  sea  shore,  of  superior  quality.  The 
mineral  springs  in  general  are  seemingly  chalybeate.  In  Brawlbin 
there  are  perennial  springs,  remarkable  for  the  purity  and  light- 
ness of  their  waters,  which  are  rather  of  a  whitish  colour.  But  as 
these  waters  are  seldom  applied  to  the  cure  of  diseases,  they  do 
not  engage  the  attention  of  the  public 

Of  the  lakes,  which  are  numerous  but  small,  the  principal  are, 
Loch  Shurery,  Loch  Cailm,  Loch  Scye,  Loch  Sleitill, — the  last 
of  which  in  particular  abounds  with  superior  red  trout,  some  of 
which  measure  from  two  to  three  feet  long.  The  scenery  is 
varied,  and  in  general  not  uninteresting.  The  Halladale  river 
takes  its  rise  near  Knock-na-Ba-Reibhich,in  the  boundary  between 
the  parishes  of  Kildonan  and  Reay,  and  in  its  course  runs  in  a  di- 
rection almost  due  north,  through  a  strath  of  the  same  name,  un- 
til it  discharges  itself  into  the  bay  of  Bighouse.  Its  length  is  up- 
wards of  twenty  miles  and  average  breadth  twenty  yards.  Again, 
the  Forss  river,  which  originates  from  a  small  lake  south  of  Ben-na- 
Bad  passes  near  Loch  Cailm,  and  through  Loch  Shurery,  and  af- 
ter various  windings  falls  into  the  bay  of  Crosskirk,  dividing  this 
parish  on  the  east  from  the  parish  of  Thurso. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy . — Mountain  Rock  Formations. — There 
are  numerous  interesting  displays  of  the  sandstones  and  sandstone* 
slates  so  prevalent  in  the  county ;  and  of  the  primitive  formations 
there  are  granite,  syenite,  hornblende  rocks,  gneiss  and  quartz  rock. 

Limestones  and  Ores. — In  1802,  there  was  discovered  upon 
the  estate  of  Sandside,  the  property  of  William  Innes,  Esq.  a  littje 
to  the  west  of  his  house,  a  bed  of  limestone,  apparently  ten  feet 
thick  ;  the  bed  dips  to  the  north.  A  little  to  the  west  of 
that,  another  limestone  bed  occurs,  four  feet  thick,  of  which  the 
dip  is  north-west;  and  still  farther  west,  red  granite  comes  boldly 
down  to  the  sea,  interspersed  with  several  veins  of  granite,  and 
large  veins  of  felspar.  On  the  east  side  of  this  ridge  of  granite 
occur  the  strata,  which  are  general  on  the  coast,  of  a  bluish  slate. 
Near  Lake-na-Clachan  Geal,  was  found  oxyde  of  manganese  of 
considerable  purity,  imbedded  in  decomposed  red  granite.  There 
has  been  opened  at  a  place  named  Ary-Leive,  the  property  of  the 
same  gentleman,  a  fine  limestone  quarry,  in  which  the  strata  dip 
north-east.  It  is  at  present  wrought  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  lime 
is  much  used  in  the  cultivation  of  new  lands.     Large  quarries  of. 
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freestone  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  parish.  And  shell 
marl  is  dug  up  in  large  quantities  in  Dunreay  and  Brawlbio,  which 
is  of  no  small  advantage  to  the  adjoining  lands. 

In  the  Caithness  division  of  the  parish,  the  soil  is  fertile.  To- 
wards the  sea  coast,  about  Borrowston  and  Dunreay,  the  soil  is 
clayey,  incumbent  on  a  gray  freestone  and  bluish  slate,  and  very 
tenacious  of  moisture,  but  sandy  about  Reay  and  Sandside. 

In  the  Sutherland  division,  the  soil  is  composed  of  dark  earth 
mixed  with  crystally  sand,  and  yields  good  crops  when  proper- 
ly cultivated. 

Zoology. — Of  the  animals  found  in  the  parish,  the  rarer  are,  deer, 
roebucks,  badgers,  foxes,  otters,  goats,  and  polecats.  The  birds 
are,  eagles,  cormorants,  marrots,  kingfishers,  herons,  swans,  wood- 
cocks, blackcocks,  moorfowl,  &c. 

Formerly  in  the  spring  season,  large  flocks  of  a  small  bird  of  the 
sparrow  kind  used  to  appear ;  but  for  some  years  past,  they  have 
not  been  seen.  The  rivers  abound  with  salmon,  grilse,  trout,  and 
eels,  as  also  flounders.     Lobsters  are  plentiful  on  the  coast. 

Trees. — There  are  neither  forests  nor  plantations  in  the  pa- 
rish, except  a  few  natural  birches  in  Strathalladale.  The  soil 
seems  to  be  nowise  congenial  to  their  growth.  A  green  hill  to  the 
east  of  the  manse,  named  Koltag,  produces  different  plants  adapt- 
ed for  medicinal  purposes. 

II. — Civil  History. 
Tradition  relates  that,  at  the  time  when  the  Danes  overran 
these  northern  parts,  a  son  of  a  Danish  prince,  named  Alluva, 
was  slain,  and  interred  at  a  place  in  Strathalladale,  called  after 
his  name  Dalalluva,  and  that  another  Danish  prince,  named  Far- 
quhar,  was  interred  at  Brubster,  in  a  place  to  this  day  denominated 
Clashna  Farquhar. 

Eminent  Men. — Under  this  head  falls  to  be  noticed  the  late 
Rev.  David  Mackay,  who  was  minister  of  the  parish  upwards  of 
half  a  century.  In  early  life,  he  felt  the  power  of  divine  truth  oo 
his  soul,  and  as  he  advanced  in  years,  he  progressively  realized  the 
sweet  influence  of  the  Gospel,  imparting  light,  purity,  and  peace 
to  the  heart,  and  sanctity  and  consistency  to  the  life.  Amid  the 
varied  trials  he  was  called  to  bear  during  a  life  of  eighty-four,  and 
a  ministry  of  more  than  fifty-one  years,  the  word  of  God  was  his 
support.  He  cultivated  with  assiduity  an  acquaintance  with  those 
literary  and  scientific  subjects  that  tend  to  render  the  minister  of  the 
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Gospel,  an  intelligent,  judicious,  and  instructive  interpreter  of  the 
word  of  God ;  and  from  his  pen  appeared  some  interesting  papers, 
distinguished  by  perspicuity,  accuracy  of  reasoning,  and  orthodoxy 
of  sentiment.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  his  character 
was  the  interest  he  took  in  young  men  of  talent,  and  the  unweari- 
ed efforts  he  made  to  bring  them  forward  from  humble  life,  to 
stations  of  usefulness  and  respectability.  His  purse,  his  pen,  and 
his  whole  energies  were  put  forth,  in  order  to  foster  rising  merit, 
and  patronize  pious  and  gifted  youth.  And  there  are  now  those 
adorning  important  stations  in  the  church,  and  in  our  highest  aca* 
domical  institutions,  who  fondly  and  gratefully  cherish  the  re- 
membrance of  a  time  when  he,  under  God,  was  their  only  patron, 
and  his  recommendation  their  chief  passport  to  the  situations  of 
importance  which  they  now  hold. 

Land-owners. — Sir  John  Gordon  Sinclair  of  Murkle,  Bart. ;  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland ;  Major  Innes  of  Sandside ;  James  Sinclair  of 
Forss;  Captain  Macdonald  of  Shebster,  are  the  chief  land-owners. 

Parochial  Registers.— The  earliest  entry  in  the  parochial  regis- 
ters is  dated  1745:  but  the  registers  were  not  regularly  kept  until 
the  year  1783. 

Antiquities. — At  Lybster,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  parish,  stand 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  near  which  is  a  spring  of 
water,  thought  to  be  the  sacred  fount;  and  also  in  Shebster  lie  the 
rains  of  another  chapel  of  the  same  description  ;  close  to  which  is 
a  tomb,  wherein  lies  a  coffin,  formed  of  four  blocks  of  stone  from 
6  to  7  feet  long,  and  2£  feet  broad.  Along  the  Halladale 
strath  are  the  remains  of  several  circular  towers,  about  60  or  70 
feet  in  diameter.  The  walls  are  thick,  and  artfully  built  of  large 
stones,  without  mortar.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  intended 
for  dwelling  places,  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  to  what  purposes 
they  were  appropriated,  unless  it  was  for  beacons,  or  watch-towers, 
— which  is  most  probable,  as  they  stand  in  sight  of  each  other. 
On  the  top  of  Benfrectan,  in  Shurery,  is  an  ancient  fort,  nearly  a 
mile  in  circumference,  the  walls  of  which  are  upwards  of  twelve  feet 
thick  at  bottom.* 

*  Benfrectan,  or  the  hill  of  the  watch,  is  steep  and  rocky  on  three  tides,  and  is  con- 
nected with  another  hill  by  a  narrow  rock.  In  one  of  the  steep  aides  of  the  rock 
there  is  a  cave,  narrow  at  the  mouth,  but  capacious  within.  Shelves  of  rocks  upon 
each  aide  have  the  appearance  of  side  benches.  The  length  of  the  cave  is  about 
25  feet,  breadth  9  or  10  feet,  and  it  has  a  small  aperture  on  the  top.  It  was  the 
asylum  of  two  disaffected  families  for  some  time  in  1745. 

The  bill  of  Shebster  has  the  remains  of  two  forts  of  the  same  kind,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  Tradition  says,  there  had  been  a  subterraneous  passage  be* 
tween  these  two  buildings,  and  this  is  rendered  probable  by  the  appearance  of  the 
ground. 
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III. — Population. 

The  amount  of  the  population  by  census  1801  was   2406 

1811,    2317 
1821    2758 

1831,*         2881— males,  326;  females  1553 
The  population  of  the  village  of  New  Reay,  is  188— -males,    80;  females  108 

The  annual  average  of  births  for  the  last  seven  years  is  -  80 

of  deaths,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  is      40 
of  marriages,  •  .20 

The  average  number  of  persons  under  15  years  of  age  is   187 

from  15  to  30,  .  807 
30  to  50,  .  665 
50  to  70,  824 

upwards  of  70,        .  96 

The  number  of  families  and  individuals  of  independent  fortune  residing  in  tha 
parish,  is  «  •  6 

of  bachelors,  .  .12 

of  widowers,  upwards  of  50  years  of  age,  20 

of  unmarried  women,  upwards  of  45  years  of  age,  .  100 

Number  of  insane  in  the  parish,  2 ;  blind,  9 ;  deaf,  6 ;  dumb,  10. 

Language^  Sfc. — The  Gaelic  language  is  still  spoken,  but  has 
greatly  lost  ground  within  these  last  twenty  years.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  in  general  industrious,  temperate,  economical,  and  very 
hospitable.  Some  years  ago,  the  best  dress  of  the  women  was  a  blue 
duffle  cloak :  now  they  appear  on  Sabbath  days  in  silk  and  muslin 
gowns,  shawls,  and  straw  bonnets.  The  farmers9  wives  do  not  now 
make  those  coarse  low-priced  cloths  for  the  market,  which  they 
made  formerly,  owing  to  their  having  no  sheep,  and  the  price  of 
wool  being  high.  The  ordinary  food  of  the  peasantry  is  oat- 
cakes, potatoes,  fish,  milk,  and,  on  particular  occasions,  they  have 
mutton,  beef,  &c.  They  are  in  general  intelligent,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious. The  distress  at  present  existing  in  the  parish,  however, 
is  great  in  the  extreme.  The  most  of  the  parish  has  been  con- 
verted into  sheep-farms,  and  consequently,  the  poor  people  have 
been  ejected  from  their  houses  and  lands,  many  of  them  reduced 
to  indigence  and  misery,  and  others  necessitated  to  emigrate  to  a 
foreign  land.  Formerly,  smuggling  or  illicit  distillation  prevailed 
very  much, — which  was  attended  with  very  pernicious  consequences 
in  regard  to  health  and  morals. 

IV. — Industry. 

Agriculture. —  By  ancient  calculation,  the  parish  contains 
271  pennylands  of  arable  ground,  at  eight  acres  to  each 
pennyland.  The  pasture  ground  unfit  for  cultivation  is  very 
extensive ;  but  its  precise  extent  has  not  been  ascertained. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  ground  per  acre  is  L.1 ;  of  grazing, 
L.  1,  Is.  per  annum ;  for  an  ox  per  month,  4s.  6d. ;  for  a  cow 
from  L.  1,  Is.  to  L.1,  4s.  per  annum  ;  for  a  ewe,  3s.  per  annum. 
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Wage*.— Maid-servants'  wages  in  the  half  year,  from  L.  1,  5s. 
to  L.1,  10s.,  and  men-servants',  from  L.3  to  L.4,  10s.  per  half 
year.  The  prices  of  provisions  are  as  follow  :  Beef,  4£d.  to 
5cL  per  lb. ;  mutton,  4d.  per  do. ;  pork,  3d. ;  butter,  8d.  to  lOd. 
cheese,  3d.  to  4d. ;  tallow,  5d.  to  6d.  per  lb. ;  average  price  of 
beans  per  boll,  L.  1 ;  oatmeal,  16s. ;  geese,  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 
each ;  hens,  8cL  to  lOd. ;  eggs,  3d.  per  do2en ;  salmon,  6d.  per  lb. ; 
haddocks,  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  dozen. 

Day  labourers  in  husbandry  receive  from  Is.  to  Is.  8d.  per  day 
without  victuals ;  carpenters  and  masons  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per 
<lay. 

Live-Stock. — The  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep  are  the  most  com- 
mon since  the  introduction  of  sheep-farming.  Our  small  native 
breed  of  sheep  is  fast  decreasing.  Our  breed  of  cattle  is  the  black 
Highland.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  sheep-farming,  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  were  daily  increasing,  and  still  a  considerable 
extent  of  new  land  is  cultivated  from  the  moor  or  hill,  by  Major 
Inoes  of  Sandside  and  Captain  Macdonald  of  Shebster.  A  great 
part  of  Major  Innes  and  Captain  Macdonald's  lands  are  enclos- 
ed. The  roads  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  bridges  built 
where  they  were  necessary.  But  the  greatest  improvement  is  at 
Halladale,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  A  new  channel, 
at  a  vast  expense,  has  been  dug  for  the  water,  and  a  high  and 
strong  embankment  raised  to  confine  the  river  from  flooding  an  ex- 
tensive meadow  of  very  excellent  pasture,  thought  to  be  worth  up- 
wards of  L.  200  per  annum. 

Leases.— The  general  duration  of  leases  is  seven,  fourteen,  nine- 
teen, and  twenty-one  years ;  but  leases  are  in  fact  seldom  granted, 
which  is  a  principal  obstacle  to  agricultural  improvements,  as  the 
tenant,  who  may  be  removed  at  the  will  of  the  proprietor,  cannot 
depend  on  reaping  the  benefit  of  his  labour ;  he  is,  therefore,  loth 
to  incur  expenses  in  improving  his  farm. 

Quarries. — Quarries  of  freestone  have  been  opened  in  different 
parts  of  the  parish,  one  in  particular  at  Glen-Craggach,  from  40 
to  50  feet  deep,  from  which  large  blocks  of  stone  for  millstones 
are  extracted. 

FisJieries.— For  several  years  past  we  have  had  a  herring-fishery 
established  here,  at  Portskerray,  Sandside  bay,  and  Lybster ;  as 
also  salmon-fishing  at  the  same  ports. 

V.— Parochial  Economy. 

The  nearest  market-town  is  Thurso,  which  is  eleven  miles  dis- 
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tent*  The  only  village  is  New  Reay.  A  mail-coach  runs  be* 
tween  Thurso  and  Tongue,  and  passes  here  every  alternate  day ; 
and  there  is  a  post-office  at  Reay  and  at  Melvich. 

A  very  neat  and  commodious  harbour  has  lately  been  built  in 
the  bay  of  Sandside  by  Major  Innes,  on  which  upwards  of  L.  3000- 
have  already  been  expended.  While  it  encourages  and  promotes 
trade  and  commerce,  it  is  also  of  great  advantage  to  the  herring- 
fishing. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  parish  church  was  built  in  1739,  is  at 
present  in  good  repair,  and  conveniently  situated  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  population.  It  affords  accommodation  for  650  sitters.  All 
the  sittings  are  free,  except  in  one  gallery,  built  out  of  the  poor's 
fund,  and  rented  for  behoof  of  the  poor  of  the  parish.  The  manse 
was  built  in  1788.  The  extent  of  the  glebe  is  from  6  to  7  acres. 
It  lies  at  a  mile's  distance  from  Che  manse,  and  lets  at  L.5  Sterling, 
but  there  isalso  a  small  croft  contiguous  to  the  manse,  which  may  be 
worth  about  L.2.  The  amount  of  stipend  is  190  bolls,  1  firlot,  2 
pecks  grain,  with  L.  60  Scots,  allowance  for  communion  elements. 
A  missionary  preaches  every  third  Sabbath  at  Dispolly  in  Strathal- 
ladale,  supported  partly  by  the  Royal  Bounty,  and  partly  by  the 
people.  There  is  a  catechist,  too,  supported  in  the  same  manner, 
and  elected  by  the  kirk-session.  We  have  no  Dissenting  nor  Se- 
ceding chapels,  nor  indeed  any  Dissenters.  Divine  service  on 
the  Lord's-day  is  well  attended. 

Education.— There  are  five  schools  in  the  parish — the  parochial 
school  at  New  Reay,  an  Assembly's  school  at  Melvich,  and  three 
supported  by  individual  subscription.  The  branches  of  instruction 
generally  taught  in  them,  are,  English  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  English  grammar,  and  in  the  parochial  and  Assembly  schools* 
Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  geography,  &c  The  salary  of  the 
parochial  schoolmaster  is  the  maximum.  The  number  of  young  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  years  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write  is  about  54,  and  the  number  of  those  upwards  of  fifteen  years 
unable  to  read  or  write  is  about  200.  The  people  in  general  are 
alive  to  the  benefits  of  education,  and  there  is  a  great  and  visible 
change  in  their  conduct  and  morals  since  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge became  so  general.  That  pernicious  attachment  to  the 
drinking  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  formerly  prevailed,  has  now 
been  in  a  great  measure  abandoned. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds.— The  average  number  of  persons 
receiving  parochial  aid  is  at  present  upwards  of  100,  and  average 
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"sum  allotted  each  per  year,  5s*  The  annual  amount  of  contribtt* 
tions  for  their  relief  is  principally  from  church  collections.  There 
is  certainly  a  disposition  among  them  to  refrain  from  seeking  pa- 
rochial relief;  and  they  do  consider  it  degrading,  but  sheer  ne- 
cessity urges  them  to  it     There  are  no  prisons. 

Fairs. — Two  fairs  are  held  at  the  cross  of  New  Reay,  one  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  the  other  in  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber; but  very  little  business  is  transacted  at  either. 

Inns. — There  are  four  inns  or  public-houses ;  but  we  are  happy 
to  state,  that  the  people  are  now  so  far  alive  to  the  evils  of 
whisky-drinking,  and  the  poverty  and  misery  attendant  on  in- 
temperance, as  to  frequent  them  but  very  seldom. 

Fuel. — The  fuel  commonly  made  use  of  is  peat  Every  one 
cuts  and  prepares  this  for  himself! 

July  1840. 
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L — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Name,  Boundaries,  Extent,  Src. — It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  this  parish.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be 
a  corruption  of  "  Canute's  bay."  Others  imagine  it  to  be  from  the 
plant  Canna,  which  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  very  abundant 
in  the  place.  This  latter  derivation  appears  the  more  probable, 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  all  the  older  parochial  registers  the 
name  is  spelt  Cannasbay. 

The  figure  of  the  parish  is  on  the  whole  exceedingly  regular. 
It  forms  the  north-east  corner  of  Scotland;  and  is  bounded  on 
the  east,  by  the  German  Ocean ;  on  the  north,  by  the  Pentland 
Frith ;  on  the  west,  by  the  parish  of  Dunnet ;  and  on  the  south, 
by  the  parishes  of  Bower  and  Wick.  From  east  to  west  along  the 
Pentland  Frith  the  length  is  upwards  of  8  miles ;  and  from  north 
to  south,  where  it  is  washed  by  the  German  Ocean,  the  breadth  is 
nearly  8  miles,  but  the  mean  breadth  may  be  estimated  at  6 
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miles.  The  island  of  Stroma,  situated  in  the  Pentland  Frith,  and 
'about  a  league  distant  from  the  mainland,  belongs  to  the  parish. 
The  word  Stroma  is  supposed  to  be  of  Danish  or  Norwegian  ori- 
gin, and  signifies  the  island  in  the  current,  Stroma  contains  about 
a  square  mile  of  surface ;  thus  the  whole  extent  of  the  parish  may 
be  stated  at  about  50  square  miles. 

Canisbay  is  remarkably  level  The  Ward  or  Watch  hill  is  the 
only  eminence  of  any  moment  in  the  parish.  Its  height  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  may  be  about  300  feet 

The  principal  headlands  are  Grey-head,  Skirsa-head,  St  John's 
or  Mey-head,  and  Duncansbay-head.  The  last  mentioned  head- 
land, the  Berubium  of  Ptolemy,  from  which  the  shore  runs  nearly 
due  west  and  due  south,  is  decidedly  the  most  beautiful  promontory 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  indented  by  several  large  ravines  or  goes,  as  they  are  here 
termed.  It  contaius  one  remarkable  fissure  open  down  to  the  level 
of  the  sea,  into  which  the  tides  ebb  and  flow  through  an  opening  at 
the  base  of  the  intervening  rock.  It  has  a  natural  bridge  across 
of  about  six  yards  wide,  which  is  called  by  the  inhabitants,  the  glupe* 
In  the  west  end  of  the  island  of  Stroma  there  is  a  similar  chasm 
about  thirty  yards  from  the  precipice.  The  sea  has  access  to 
it  also  by  an  opening  at  the  bottom ;  and  the  natives  of  the 
island  are  in  the  habit  of  descending  into  the  chasm,  (a  task  which 
is  not  extremely  difficult  to  accomplish,)  and  of  going  out  at  the 
entrance  below,  and  of  fishing  from  the  rocks. 

The  coast  on  the  east  side  is  bold  and  precipitous ;  on  the 
north  it  is  more  level,  though  in  different  places  the  rocks  are  of 
considerable  altitude.  Near  Duneansbay  Head  are  two  insulated 
rocks  of  an  oval  form,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  called  the  Stacks  of 
Duneansbay.  They  shoot  up  fantastically  to  a  great  height*  One 
of  them  is  considerably  larger  than  the  other :  and  when  seen  from 
a  little  distance,  they  look  like  the  huge  spires  of  some  old  Gothic 
edifice.  During  the  spring  and  summer  months  they  form  the 
rendezvous  of  innumerable  sea  fowl ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  larger 
stack  the  eagle  has  its  eyrie. 

The  only  bays  are,  Freswick  bay  on  the  east;  and  Duneansbay 
and  Gills  bays  on  the  north.  Along  Freswick  bay*  the  beach  is 
composed  principally  of  sand,  a  mixture  of  sandstone  and  sheila. 
The  beach  at.  Duneansbay  is  altogether  of  broken  shells*  At 
Gills,  he  beach  consists  of  flat  rocks  interspersed  with  shingle. 
There  is  a  sandy  beach  at  Huna,  a  mixture  of  shells  and  sand- 
stone, but  scarcely  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  a  bay. 
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Meteorology. — The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  milder 
than  might  be  expected  in  this  high  latitude.  The  summers  are 
not  very  warm,  nor  the  winters  very  cold.  This  may  be  attributed 
to  the  flatness  of  the  surface,  and  to  the  sea  bordering  on  so  great 
a  part  of  the  parish.  The  most  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  west 
and  south-west.  After  the  autumnal  equinox,  there  commonly 
falls  a  great  quantity  of  rain  for  the  subsequent  six  months.  The 
weather,  on  the  average  of  the  year,  may  be  described  as  moist 
and  variable,  rather  than  tempestuous.  The  aurora  borealis  is 
often  seen  here  in  great  splendour.  It  begins  to  be  visible  in  the 
month  of  September,  and  is  occasionally  of  uncommon  brilliancy. 
It  has  been  observed  in  a  few  instances  to  assume  a  dark  purplfe 
tinge,  which  gives  it  an  awfully  beautiful  and  magnificent  appear- 
ance. 

Climate. — There  are  no  diseases  peculiar  to  the  place.  The 
most  prevalent  distempers  are,  fever,  inflammation,  and  rheuma- 
tism. The  employments  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
exposing  them  to  the  moisture  and  variableness  of  the  climate, 
may  partially  account  for  the  predominance  of  these. 

Hydrography. — The  Pentland  Frith  separates  the  Orkney 
islands  from  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  forms  a  communication 
between  the  German  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  and  is  reckoned  twenty- 
four  miles  in  length,  and  from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  in  average 
breadth.  At  the  east  end  of  the  frith,  stretching  from  Duncans- 
bay  Head,  is  a  rough  and  dangerous  piece  of  sea*  called  the  Boars 
of  Duncansbay ;  and  opposite  to  St  John's  Head  in  Mey,  there 
is  also  a  similar  piece  of  sea,  called  the  Men  of  Mey.  In  both 
places,  the  tide  is  very  rapid,  and  the  roughness  is  produced  by 
the  collision  of  different  currents.  The  Men  of  Mey  and  the 
Boars  of  Duncansbay  appear  only  alternately,  the  former  with  the 
ebb,  and  the  latter  with  the  flood-tide.  The  current  in  the  Pent- 
land  Frith  is  said  to  run  at  spring-tides  nine  miles,  and  in  stormy 
weather  ten  miles  an  hour.  For  about  half  an  hour  at  the  turn 
of  the  tide,  little  or  no  current  is  perceptible.  North-east  from 
Duncansbay  Head,  in  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  frith,  and  about 
six  miles  distant,  lie  the  Pentland  Skerries.  On  the  larger  of  the 
two,  a  light-house  was  erected  some  years  ago.  It  consists  of 
two  towers,  the  one  considerably  higher  than  the  other,  with  a 
stationary  light  on  each.  Now  that  a  light-house  has  been  erected 
on  Dunnet  Head,  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  frith,  the  navi- 
gation has  become  comparatively  safe  even  at  night 

Springs. — There  is  abundance  of  fresh  water  springs  in  the  pa- 
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risb.  There  are  also  some  mineral  springs  of  the  chalybeate  kind. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  one  near  the  old  castle  of  Fres- 
wick.  The  loch  of  Mey  is  the  only  loch  in  the  parish ;  its  cir- 
cumference may  be  about  a  mile  and  a-half,  and  its  depth  is  not 
great.  There  is  no  river, — and  only  a  few  rivulets  or  burns,  col- 
lected from  the  different  mosses  in  the  winter  season ;  the  chief 
of  these  is  the  burn  of  Freswick. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — The  rocks  in  general  are  composed 
of  a  red  sandstone,  and  in  some  places  of  a  rock  resembling  grey- 
wacke.  At  Quoys  there  is  a  little  limestone ;  and  at  Mey,  on  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  there  is  abundance  of  it  to  be  ob- 
tained. A  light  black  loam,  with  an  intermixture  of  moss,  forms 
the  general  character  of  the  cultivated  ground.  The  lands  of  Mey 
have  in  some  places  a  mixture  of  clay.  Heath  and  deep  moss, 
with  an  occasional  patch  of  rough  pasture  grass,  cover  fully  nine- 
tenths  of  the  parish. 

Zoology. — There  are  no  rare  or  uncommon  animals.  At  one 
period,  indeed,  wolves  are  said  to  have  existed  in  the  parish. 
Between  Brabster  and  Freswick,  there  is  a  hollow,  called  Wolf  s 
Burn :  the  tradition  is,  that  the  last  wolf  seen  in  Caithness  was 
killed  in  this  particular  spot.  All  around  the  coast,  cod  are  to* 
lerably  numerous :  and  lobsters  also  are  caught  in  considerable 
numbers.  Coal-fish,  or,  as  they  are  provincially  termed,  cuddens, 
are  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  caught  in  immense  quantities,  and 
are  of  great  use  to  the  poorer  inhabitants,  as  they  not  only  serve 
for  food,  but  supply  plenty  of  oil  for  light. 

II. — Civil  History. 

Eminent  Men. — Under  this  head  we  may  notice  the  Rev.  John 
Morison,  D.  D.,  for  eighteen  years  minister  of  this  parish.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  of  the  paraphrases  approved  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly,  and  appended  to  the  Version  of 
the  Psalms  used  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  His  are,  the  19th, 
21st,  27th,  28th,  29th,  30th,  and  85th.  His  versions  of  the  27th 
and  28th  were  said  to  have  been  slightly  altered  by  Logan,  who 
was  his  contemporary  and  intimate  friend.  Several  effusions  of 
Dr  Morison's  youthful  muse  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly 
Magazine,  under  the  signature  of  Musseus.  By  the  testimony  of 
all  who  knew  him,  Dr  Morison  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and 
an  eloquent  preacher.  He  was  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire,  and 
died  on  12th  June  1798,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 

Land-owners. — The  proprietors  are,  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Caithness;  William  James  John  Alexander  Sinclair  of 
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Frtswick,  at  present  a  minor,  patron  of  the  parish  J  and  George 
Sutherland  Sinclair,  Esq.  of  Brabster. 

Parochial  Registers^— The  registers  commence  in  1651,  and 
were  regularly  kept  till  the  Restoration.  From  that  period  down 
to  1706,  there  are  no  records  of  any  kind  whatever.  The  tmly 
other  gap  occurs  a  few  years  prior  to  1747.  From  this  latter 
date  down  to  the  present  time,  the  registers  have  been  regularly 
kept ;  all  the  births  and  marriages  are  registered ;  the  deaths  are 
not 

Antiquities. — This  parish  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  di- 
vided into  districts,  and  to  have  had  chapels  for  religious  purposes 
in  each  of  them.  Scarcely  a  vestige  now  remains  of  any  of  these 
chapels,  but  several  aged  individuals  remember  to  have  seen  some 
of  them.  They  are  still  known  by  name.  At  Mey,  on  St  John's 
Head,  there  was  one  dedicated  to  St  John ;  at  Freswick,  one  to 
St  Maddan j  at  Brabster,  one  to  St  Tustan ;  at  Duncansbay,  one 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  locality  of  which  is  still  known  by  the 
name  of  Lady  Kirk ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  what  is  now 
the  parish  church  was  originally  intended  only  for  the  use  of  the 
adjoining  district  At  Freswick  are  to  be  seen  the  ruifis  of  an 
old  castle,  called  Bucholie  Castle.  It  seems  to  be  of  very  great 
antiquity.  Pennant  in  his  Tour  says  that  it  was  inhabited  by  a 
Danish  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Suenus  Asteilf  in  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  rock,  almost  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength. 
On  the  top  of  Duncansbay  Head,  and  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
precipice,  may  be  traced  the  site  of  a  circular  building  of  about 
twenty  feet  diameter,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  watch- 
tower,  and  to  have  communicated  with  a  similar  one  on  the  top 
of  the  Warth  Hill.  The  distance  from  Duncansbay  Head  to 
the  Warth  or  Watch  Hill  is  about  two  miles,  and  a  signal  from 
the  one  would  of  course  be  readily  perceived  at  the  other. 

There  are  no  traces  of  camps  or  forts;  but  from  some  entries 
in  the  Session  records  it  would  appear  that  either  Cromwell  or 
some  of  his  officers  were  in  this  remote  corner.  Thus  March  29* 
1652,  "  No  session  holden,  by  reasone  the  Inglishe  being  quarter- 
ed in  the  bounds,  the  congregation  was  few  in  number,  and  ther 
was  not  a  sederunt  of  elders,  nather  was  ther  any  delinquents 
charged."  Again  May  2,  1652,  "  Ther  not  being  a  sederunt,  by 
reasone  of  a  partie  of  Inglishe  horsemen  being  in  our  feilds,  whilk 
made  the  congregation  fewer  in  number,  and  severall  of  the  elders 
to  be  absent"     And  again,  December  30, 1655,  "  Adam  Seatton 
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convict  of  drinking  on  the  Sabbathe,  and  haveing  masking  plays 
in  his  house  for  the  Inglishemen,  he  was  ordained  to  mak  publick 
confession  of  his  fault  the  next  Sabbath." 

As  this  old  register  contains  some  carious  entries,  I  shall  quote 
a  f3w  of  them.     "  December  27,  1652,  Ordained  yt  for  mending 
ye  people,  ye  better  to  keepe  the  kirk,. a  roll  of  ye  names  of  the 
families  be  taken  up,  and  Sabbathlie,  yt  they  be  ealled  upon  by 
name,  and  who  bees  notted  absent  sail  pay  40d.  toties  quoties." 
Again  same  day  and  date,  "  Item,  Ordained  yt   if  ane   elder 
or  other  paroshiner  be   fund   drinking  in  ane  ailhouse  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  or  extraordinary  on  the  week-day,  who  bees  not- 
ted to  faill  sail  pay   40d.   for  the  first  fait,  and  mak  publick 
confession  before  the  congregation,  with  certification  if  any  be 
fund  to  fall  therein  againe,  they  sail  undergoe  higher  censure, 
especially  an  elder."     Again;  "  March  4,  1654,  For  mending 
the  people  of  Stroma  to  keepe  the  kirk  better,  it  was  ordained 
yt  no  passenger  coming  over  to  the  kirk  sail  pay  any  fraught, 
and  if  any  yt  heve  boats  stay  away  they  sail  pay  3  p.  4d.  and 
others  40d."     This  is.  a  most  salutary  regulation,  and,   I  am 
sorry  to  say,  as  necessary  now,  if  it  could  be  carried  into  effect  as  it 
was  nearly  200  years  ago.   I  shall  only  add  one  other  extract.    It  is 
regarding  the  appointment  of  a  schoolmaster  in  this  parish  in  the 
year  1 660,  and  furnishes  a  remarkable  contrast  even  with  the  present 
very  inadequate  remuneration  of  parochial  teachers :  "  Oct.  28, 
1660.    So  few  elders  remaining  as  no  session  culd  be  holden,  yet 
the  minister  with  them  yt  were  present  haveing  the  consent  of  the 
rest,  condescended  and  agreed  with  Donald  Reid  Skinner  to  be 
schoolmaster  at-Cannisbey,  for  teaching  the  young  children  that 
suld  be  sent  to  him,  and  for  his  paines  5  bolls  victuall  was  pro- 
mised him  in  the  yeir,  whilk  he  thinking  too  little  yet  accepted  to 
undertake  the  charge,  and  to  enter  with  all  convenient  diligence 
provideing  the  said  5  bolls  victuall  be  duelie  payed,  and  that  he 
may  have  furniture  of  peats  to  supplie  his  present  need.9' 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  the  beautiful  promon- 
tory of  Duncansbay  Head  stood  the  celebrated  John  o'  Groat's 
House.  Nothing  but  the  site  where  this  once  famous  building  is 
said  to  have  stood,  is  now  to  be  discerned.  The  traditionary  story 
respecting  Malcolm,  Gavin,  and  John  de  Groat  having  arrived 
here  from  Holland  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland;  their 
having  purchased  the  lands  of  Duncansbay ;  their  commemorating 
their  arrival  by  an  annual  festive  meeting,  and  the  ingenious  plan 
which  John  de  Groat  adopted  of  building  an  octagonal  house  with 
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a  corresponding  number  of  doors,  &a,  to  prevent  all  quarrels  about 
precedence  among  the  eight  different  families  or  proprietors  of 
that  name,  among  whom  the  property  seems,  in  process  of  time, 
to  have  been  divided ; — is  so  well  known,  that  it  would  be  superflu- 
ous to  repeat  it  here. 

Modern  Buildings. — Barrogill  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of 
Caithness,  has  of  late  received  great  additions,  and  is  now  an  ele- 
gant and  commodious  residence.  The  House  of  Freswick  is  a 
large  buildings  but  from  its  not  having  been  inhabited  for  many 
years,  is  in  a  state  of  disrepair.  The  mansion-house  of  Brabster 
is  situated  in  an  inland  part  of  the  parish,  and  is  not  now  inhabited : 
its  owner,  George  S.  Sinclair,  Esq.  has  lately  enlarged  the  House 
of  West  Canisbay,  situated  on  a  part  of  his  property  near  the  sea, 
and  rendered  it  a  comfortable  residence. 

The  parish  church  received  a  very  extensive  repair  in  the  years 
1832-33.     It  was  newly  floored,  seated,  and  roofed. 
III. — Population. 

The  population  in  1755  was  1481 
1801,  1986 
1811,  19S6 
1821,  21128 
1831,  2964 
1886,  2409 
The  yearly  ^reragc  of  births  for  the  last  seven  years,  70 

deaths,  .26 

marriages,  .         .  .13 

Number  of  families  in  the  parish  in  1831,  494 

chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  .  405 

m  trade,  mannfactures,  or  handicraft,      50 

The  only  permanently  residing  heritor  is  George  Sutherland 
Sinclair,  Esq.  of  Brabster.  The  Earl  of  Caithness  occasionally 
passes  a  few  months  at  Barrogill  Castle. 

There  are  only  two  farms  in  the  parish,  with  the  exception  of 
what  the  heritors  themselves  cultivate,  that  let  for  more  than  L.50 
per  annum.  The  inhabitants  in  general  rent  small  possessions, 
varying  from  L.)  to  L.30  per  annum.  The  most  common  rent  is 
from  L.  5  to  L.  20.  The  principal  dependence  of  the  people  is 
upon  fishing,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  males  fish  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

The  houses  in  general  are  built  partly  of  stones  and  partly  of  turf : 
they  are  roofed  with  turf  and  straw,  and  contain  two  apartments. 

The  people  are  sober  and  industrious,  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
excessively  high  rents,  would  be  contented  with  their  situation  and 
circmnstances. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  parish  2  insane,  3  idiots,  3  blind, 
2  deaf  and  dumb  children. 
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A  considerable  degree  of  acuteness  and  shrewdness  is  observ- 
able among  the  population,  and  scandalous  offences  are  seldom 
heard  of.  The  language  spoken  is  the  common  dialect  of  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland.     Gaelic  is  not  known. 

Smuggling  prevailed  at  one  time  to  a  great  extent  in  the  island 
of  Stroma,  and  its  peculiar  situation  gave  it  great  advantages  for 
that  illicit  trade ;  but,  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  Excise, 
it  has  within  the  last  year  or  two  been  entirely  suppressed.  As 
might  naturally  be  expected,  the  effects  of  smuggling  on  the  morals 
of  the  inhabitants  were  most  pernicious ;  and  from  their  being  oc- 
casionally detected  by  the  excise,  and  severely  fined,  their  worldly 
circumstances  were  materially  injured. 

IV. — Industry. 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy. — The  precise  number  of  acres 
in  the  parish  has  never  been  ascertained.  I  should  think  that  not 
more  than  one-tenth  has  ever  been  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  The 
arable  ground  may  therefore  be  estimated  at  3200  acres,  and  the 
moorland  and  pasture  at  28,800  acres.  The  latter  is  in  a  state 
of  undivided  common,  and,  from  the  great  depth  of  moss  that 
covers  the  greater  part  of  it,  would  be  very  difficult  to  bring  it  into 
cultivation.  The  tenants  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  horses, 
cattle,  swine,  and  sheep  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
months,  to  pasture  on  the  common  nearest  their  possessions.  Re- 
cently, however,  the  Earl  of  Caithness  has  instituted  a  process 
claiming  a  division  of  the  whole  commons  in  the  parish,  the  pre- 
lude, it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  a  better  system. 

Rent. — The  rent  of  arable  land  is  high ;  little  of  it  being  lower 
than  L.1,  and  the  greater  part  as  high  as  L.2,  2s.  per  acre.  Till  of 
late  years,  it  was  the  practice  to  pay  part  of  the  rent  in  money,  and 
part  in  victual.  The  proprietor  of  the  lands  of  Freswick  still  re- 
ceives the  rent  in  this  latter  manner;  but  the  other  two  proprietors 
have  converted  the  victual  into  money,  at  the  rate  of  L.1  per  boll. 
This  has  proved  virtually  a  very  great  raising  of  rent,  as  none  of 
the  tenants  have,  with  the  exception  of  the  crop  1888,  received 
more  than  from  12s.  to  18s.  per  boll  for  their  victual  at  market. 

Rate  of  Wages. — Farm-servants  are  generally  hired  for  the 
year,  and  receive  from  L«6  to  L.8,  with  3  bolls  of  oatmeal,  3  bolls 
of  barleymeal,  and  a  competent  quantity  of  potatoes,  peats,  and 
milk.  A  day  labourer's  wages  are  Is.  6d.  in  summer,  and  Is.  in 
winter.  Females  employed  as  shearers  in  harvest  receive  L.  1, 
with  half  a  boll  of  meal,  and  some  potatoes;  and  males  L.  1, 2s. 
to  L.  1,  5s.,  with  a  boll  of  meal,  and  potatoes  for  the  whole  bar- 
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vest     A  mason's  daily  wages  are  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  $  and  a  car- 
penter's from  2s.  6d.  to  3s. ;  and  other  artisans  in  proportion. 

Implements  of  Husbandry. — The  ploughs  now  generally  in  use 
are  made  of  iron,  and  cost  from  L.  2,  10s.  to  L.  3,  and  are  drawn 
by  two  horses.  The  carts  had  till  lately  wooden  axles ;  now  they 
are  seldom  to  be  seen,  having  almost  all  been  supplanted  by  iron 
ones. 

Breeds  of  Live-Stock. — The  sheep  are  in  general  of  a  very  in» 
different,  and,  I  suppose,  indigenous  breed.  They  are  small  in 
size,  and  of  every  shade  of  colour  from  black  to  white.  No  at* 
tempts  have  been  made  to  improve  them.  They  .belong  to  the 
different  tenants,  who  may  have  from  ten  to  twenty  each.  Their 
wool  is  short  but  soft.  It  is  spun  by  the  females  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, and  either  weayed  into  blankets  or  knit  into  stockings  for  the 
use  of  the  family.  It  is  also  woven  into  a  kind  of  cloth  here 
called  black-grey,  which  is  made  into  wearing  clothes  for  the  more 
aged  members  of  the  family.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  also  very  infe- 
rior. Swine  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Every  family  rears  one,  and 
most  families  two.  They  grow  to  a  greater  size  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  attended  to  in  their 
youth,  and  bring  at  market  from  L.l,  10s.  to  L.2, 10s.  The  Earl 
of  Caithness,  on  his  farm  of  Barrogill  mains,  has  a  few  Cheviots, 
which  answer  well.  He  has  also  several  fine  cattle  of  the  Tees- 
water  breed.  The  proprietor  of  Freswick  has  at  his  farm  at  Fres- 
wick  some  very  fine  Highland  cattle.  And  George  S.  Sinclair  of 
Brabster  has  on  his  farm  several  of  the  Teeswater  breed ;  and  he 
has  lately  got  a  few  sheep  of  a  cross  between  the  Leicester  and 
Cheviot,  which  have  hitherto  fully  answered  his  expectations. 

Husbandry. — With  the  exception  of  what  the  proprietors  them- 
selves cultivate,  the  land  is  wretchedly  cultivated.  Rotation  of 
crops  is  unknown  among  the  common  people.  Bear  or  big,  and 
oats  with  potatoes  for  the  use  of  the  family,  are  the  only  crops  to 
be  seen.  From  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  parish  lying  in  general 
along-  the  shore,  and,  from  the  great  abundance  of  sea-weed  for. 
manure,  the  crops  of  bear  are  good  ;  but  the  oat  crop  is  almost 
always  very  indifferent.  The  fructifying  qualities  of  the  sea-weed 
seem  to  be  exhausted  in  one  .season ;  and  as  neither  sea-weed  nor 
any  other  manure  is  ever  laid  on  the  land  allotted  to  the  oats,  this 
may  account  for  their  inferiority. 

Leases  are  seldom  granted,  and  this  is  a  very  great  obstacle  to 
improvement 

Little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  reclaiming  wasteland.  The 
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proprietors  do  not  attempt  it,  and  the  people  are  deterred  by  the 
immediate  imposition  of  rent  Some  of  the  tenants  are  beginning 
to  see  the  advantage  of  sowing  turnips  and  grass ;  but  the  want  of 
all  enclosures,  and  the  common  practice  of  turning  at  large  horses 
and  cattle,  whenever  the  harvest  is  gathered,  to  find  provender 
wherever  they  can,  have  hitherto  prevented  improvement,  and  till 
the  proprietors  enforce  a  different  system,  will  continue  to  keep 
this  parish  behind  the  rest  of  Scotland  in  agriculture. 

The  tenants  have  the  houses  on  their  possessions  valued  at  their 
entry;  are  obliged  to  keep  them  in  repair;  and  at  their  removal 
they  used  to  get  allowance  for  any  improvement  in  their  value 
during  the  time  of  their  occupancy,  and  to  pay  for  any  depreciation 
in  value ;  but  of  late  this  allowance  or  comprisement,  as  it  is  here 
called,  has  been  in  many  instances  refused  by  the  proprietors  or 
their  agents.  No  wonder,  then,  considering  all  these  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  that  husbandry  is  in  no  very  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  that  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  tenantry  are  far  from 
commodious  or  comfortable. 

Fisheries. — There  are  several  boats  employed  yearly  in  fishing 
lobsters  for  the  London  market  The  crew  of  each  boat  consists 
of  two  men,  and  the  price  received  for  each  lobster  is  commonly 
threepence*  The  whole  sum  brought  into  the  parish  from  this 
source  may  be  estimated  at  about  L.50  Sterling.  There  are  also 
about  thirty  large  boats  of  ten  tons  each,  used  only  for  fishing 
herrings.  The  crew  of  each  consists  of  five  men.  They  leave  this 
for  Wick  and  the  neighbouring  stations  in  the  middle  of  July,  and 
commonly  continue  absent  from  seven  to  eight  weeks.  The  her- 
rings caught  by  them  are  sold  fresh  to  the  different  curers.  The 
value  of  one  of  these  boats,  with  a  full  drift  of  nets,  fells  little  short 
of  L.  100,  and  the  annual  average  returns  to  each  crew  may  be 
stated  at  from  L.50  to  L.60  Sterling. 

Produee.—The  average  gross  amount  and  value  of  raw  produce 
raised  in  the  parish  for  the  food  of  man  and  the  domestic  animals, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  may  be  stated  as  follows  :— 

Grain  of  all  kinds,  say  .  •  L.6000 

Potatoes,  turnips,  hay,  and  pasture,  say  1600 

Fisheries,  say  ....  1650 

Total  yearly  value  of  raw  produce  raised,     L.9250 

Manufactures, — The  shores  of  Canisbay  used  to  yield  annually 
above  100  tons  of  kelp;  but  now,  from  its  depreciation  in  value, 
scarcely  any  is  made. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Market-towns,  §*c. — There  is  no  market- town  in  theparish.  Wick 
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is  the  market-town  of  the  east  end  of  the  parish,  being  sixteen 
miles  and  a-half  distant  from  the  church,  and  ten  pules  from  the 
nearest  boundary ;  and  Thurso,  of  the  west  end  of  the  parish,  be- 
ing eighteen  miles  from  the  church  and  twelve  miles  from  the 
nearest  boundary. 

There  are  twg  post  offices,  one  at  Mey  and  one  at  Huna.  From 
the  last  mentioned,  the  mail-boat  with  the  Orkney  bags  crosses 
the  frith  three  times  a  week :  but,  by  a  recerit  arrangement,  it  is 
intended  to  cross  every  lawful  day.  The  distance  from  Huna  to 
the  landing  place  in  Orkney  is  twelve  miles,  and  the  freight  of  the 
boat  is  10s. ;  but  a  passenger  going  along  with  the  mails  pays  only 
Is.  To  Huna  the  mail  is  conveyed  daily  from  Wick  in  a  gig ; 
and  to  Mey  there  is  a  runner  from  Thurso  post-office  every  lawful 
day ;  between  Mey  and  Huna  post-offices,  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
there  is  no  communication. 

Roads. — The  length  of  good  and  passable  turnpike  road  in  the 
parish  is  twelve  miles.  An  old  road  that  runs  for  a  considerable 
distance  parallel  to  the  new  line,  and  which  passes  through  the 
inhabited  parts  of  the  parish,  is  principally  used  by  the  parishioners, 
though  in  a  total  state  of  disrepair.  By  the  Act  of  Parliament 
that  authorized  the  new  line,  the  old  line  also  is  appointed  to  be 
kept  in  repair,  but,  I  believe,  want  of  funds  has  hitherto  prevented 
this  most  desirable  object  from  being  carried  into  effect.  A  cross 
road  through  Brabstermire  is  very  much  needed  to  give  the  inha- 
bitants access  to  the  middle  of  the  county.  The  roads  in  this  pa- 
rish, as  in  Caithness,  generally  present  the  rather  anomalous  fact 
of  being  almost  all  parallel  to  each  other,  with  scarcely  a  single 
connecting  cross  road. 

Harbours. — Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  boats,  there 
is  no  regularly  built  harbour. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  period  at  which  the  church  was  built 
cannot  be  ascertained.  It  received  a  substantial  repair,  as  was  stated 
before,  in  the  years  1632-3.  Previously,  the  inhabitants  had  seats 
of  their  own,  which  they  claimed  as  private  property ;  but  since  the 
new  seating  in  1833,  the  heritors  have  divided  the  sittings  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  valued  rents,  and  let  them  annually — a  sys- 
tem considered'by  the  people  not  only  an  innovation  but  an  impo- 
sition. The  form  of  the  church  is  that  of  a  cross :  it  is  as  conve- 
niently situated  as  it  can  possibly  be, — being  six  miles  and  a-half 
from  the  one  extremity  of  the  parish,  and  five  and  a-half  from  the 
other.      Giving  the  customary  allowance  to  each  sitter,  the  church 
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would  let  for  512  sitters,  but  will  accommodate  more.     There  are 
no  free  sittings. 

The  manse  received  an  extensive  repair  at  the  same  time  with 
the  church,  but  cannot  be  made  a  comfortable  house.  The  glebe, 
including  garden  and  stance  of  manse  and  offices,  is  barely  4£ 
Scotch  acres  in  extent,  and  may  be  valued  at  about  L.  8  Sterling. 
The  stipend  is  120  imperial  bolls  of  oat-meal ;  87  quarters,  3 
bushels  barley ;  and  L.  10  for  communion  elements. 

There  are  no  Government  churches  in  the  parish ;  but  to  the  Go- 
vernment church  at  Keiss,  in  the  parish  of  Wick,  there  is  annexed  a 
contiguous  district  of  this  parish,  containing,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1831,  exactly  160  individuals.  There  is  no  Dissenting  place 
of  worship  in  the  parish,  unless  we  give  that  name  to  a  meeting  of 
a  few  Scotch  Baptists  in  a  room  situate  at  the  west  end  of  the 
parish. 

From  a  survey  made  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1836,  it  appears 
that  there  are  in  the  parish,  quoad  sacra,  24  Baptists,  and  6  Inde- 
pendents, who  along  with  their  families  make  in  all  77  souls.  The 
members  of  the  Establishment  in  full  communion  are  182,  and  with 
their  families,  and  such  as  attend  the  Established  Church  but  are 
not  communicants,  comprehend  all  the  other  inhabitants.  The 
parish  church  is  well  attended  in  the  summer  months,  but,  from  the 
badness  of  the  roads  in'many  places,  often  indifferently  in  winter. 

Education. — The  schools  are,  the  parochial  school,  two  sup- 
ported by  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  Know- 
ledge, one  subscription  school,  and  two  others  on  the  teachers9  own 
adventure.  The  parochial  teacher  has  the  legal  accommodations ; 
and  the  salary  is  the  maximum,  with  an  allowance  of  two  guineas 
in  lieu  of  a  garden.  The  usual  branches  are  taught,  and  the  fees 
are  extremely  moderate.  The  total  income,  including  the  emolu-* 
ments  arising  from  the  office  of  session-clerk,  does  not  exceed  L.  45 
per  annum.  The  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  al- 
low their  teacher  at  Mey  L.  15 ;  and  their  teacher  in  Stroma  L.  10, 
with  L.  4  to  his  wife  for  teaching  females  to  knit  and  sew.  The 
whole  income  of  each  does  not  exceed  L.  24  per  annum.  The 
teacher  of  the  subscription  school  at  Freswick  receives  L.14,  but  no 
fees :  and  the  schools  on  the  teachers' own  adventure,  being  in  the  re- 
mote and  poorer  districts,  cannot  be  reckoned  as  yielding  more  than 
from  L.5  to  L.  8  each.  The  branches  principally  taught  in  all  the 
schools,  are,  English  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  All  between 
six  and  fifteen  years  of  age  can  read,  but  the  females  are  not  com- 
monly taught  to  write.  There  are  none  upwards  of  fifteen  years  of 
age  who  cannot  read,  except  a  very  few  aged  individuals.     The 
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district  most  in  want  of  the  means  of  education  is  the  inland  part 
of  the  parish,  where  the  population  is  too  small  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port a  teacher,  and  too  remote  to  benefit  by  the  schools  already 
in  existence. 

Literature. — Two  years  ago,  Messrs  Morison  and  Andrew 
Snody,  natives  of  this  parish,  who  left  it  many  years  ago,  and  have 
prospered  in  the  legal  profession,  made  a  present  of  about  100  vo- 
lumes on  religious  subjects,  as  the  beginning  of  a  religious  library. 
Mr  George  Dunnet,  merchant  in  Thurso,  also  a  native  of  this  pa- 
rish, has  since  given  five  guineas  for  the  same  benevolent  purpose. 
The  books  already  obtained  are  all  generally  taken  out,  and,  from 
the  care  with  which  they  have  been  selected,  must  prove  of  great 
advantage. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds. — The  average  number  of  persons 
receiving  parochial  aid  is  about  90.  The  annual  allowance  to 
each  varies  from  6s.  to  10s. ;  certainly  a  very  trifling  sum,  but  the 
poor  receive  it  very  gratefully,  as  a  small  addition  to  their  other 
means  of  subsistence.  The  collections  in  the  church  average  about 
L.  14  annually.  There  are  several  small  mortifications,  the  inte- 
rest of  which  is  divided  among  the  poor  along  with  the  annual  col- 
lections. There  is  one  legacy  by  a  Mr  Oswald  of  L.  100 ;  one 
of  L.  80  by  a  Mr  Innes  of  South  Carolina,  son  of  Mr  Innes  who 
was  once  minister  of  this  parish,  and  an  annuity  of  100  merks  Scots, 
left  by  William  Sinclair,  Esq.  of  Freswick.  To  this,  there  is  to 
be  added  interest  upon  an  accumulation  of  L.  205  of  William  Sin- 
clair of  Freswick's  annuity,  which  had  not  been  paid  for  many  years. 
The  whole  gross  income  from  interest  of  mortification  and  arrears, 
together  with  the  collections  in  church,  amounts  annually  to  about 
L.  88  Sterling.  There  is  no  other  fund  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  and  assessment  for  the  purpose  has  never  yet  been  made. 

Fairs. — Two  small  markets  for  the  sale  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
swine  are  held  in  the  parish — one  in  February  at  Freswick,  and 
the  other  in  December  at  Canisbay. 

Inns  and  Ale-houses. — There  are  no  less  than  six  inns,  which 
have  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  morals  and  industry  of  the  peo- 
ple. Half  the  number  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  all  use- 
ful purposes*  Indeed,  Huna  inn  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  one 
indispensably  necessary. 

Fuel — The  only  fuel  is  peat  and  turf  from  the  mosses,  wHich 
appear  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  only  expense  incurred  is  the  la- 
bour necessary  for  cutting,  drying,  and  carrying  the  fuel  home. 
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Miscellaneous  Observations. 
In  conclusion,  I  cannot  say  that  the  general  appearance  of  the 
parish  has  materially  varied  since  the  last  Statistical  Account  was 
drawn  up.  The  proprietors  have  no  doubt  greatly  improved  around 
their  family  mansions ;  but  the  general  aspect  of  the  parish,  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view,  has  undergone  little  or  no  change.  The 
money  brought  into  the  parish  by  the  fisheries  is  all  required  to 
answer  the  demands  of  the  landlords;  and  a  better  system  of  bus- 
bandry  *nd  increased  comfort  to  the  labouring  classes,  cannot  be 
expected  till  the  rents  are  reduced,  and  encouraging  leases  grant- 
ed  as  in  other  places.  The  undivided  state  of  the  common  has 
also  proved  a  great  obstacle  to  improvement. 

October  1840. 


PARISH  OF  DUNNET. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  CAITHNESS,  SYNOD  OF  SUTHERLAND  AND 
CAITHNESS. 

THE  REV.  THOMAS  JOLLY,  MINISTER. 


L — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Name, — The  name  Dunnet  is  apparently  derived  from  the 
Gaelic  Dun,  signifying  hill.  The  names  of  many  places  in  the 
parish  are,  however,  of  Danish  extraction,  as  Ratter,  Syster, 
Reaster,  Sunnigoe,  Ashigoe,  Getterigoe,  &c. 

Extent,  frc. — The  form  of  the  parish  is  very  irregular,  its  great- 
est length  being  about  12  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  6,  and  the 
narrowest  point,  from  Dunnet  to  Brough,  2£  miles.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  and  north-east,  by  the  Pentland  Frith ;  on  the 
east  and  south-east,  by  the  parishes  of  Canisbay  and  Bower ;  on 
the -south,  by  those  of  Bower  and  Olrig;  and  on  the  south-west 
^nd  west,  by  Olrig  and  Dunnet  bay. 

With  the  exception  of  DunneUhead,  the  whole  parish  may  be 
considered  a  level  district,  the  elevations  being  trifling,  and  run- 
ning in  nearly  parallel  ridges,  from  north-east  to  south-west  The 
highest  point  of  Dunnet-head  rises  about  500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea, — the  average  height  of  the  parish  above  that  level  does 
not  exceed  150  feet 
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The  extent  of  sea  coast  is  about  15  miles,  1£  miles  of  which 
to  the  south  of  Dunnet  are  level  sand,  the  remainder  rocky.  The 
shore  round  Dunnet-head  is  quite  inaccessible  from  the  land, 
for  about  eight  miles,  except  at  two  or  three  places  where  the  in- 
habitants can  go  down  with  difficulty.  The  remainder  along  the 
Pentland  Frith  is  low  and  accessible  at  several  creeks. 

Climate.— The  atmosphere  is  clear  when  the  wind  is  from  the 
sea ;  when  from  the  land  it  is  in  autumn  and  spring  moist,  and  the 
weather  variable.  The  climate  is  on  the  whole  healthy.  Snow 
seldom  lies  any  length  of  time,  nor  do  frosts  generally  go  deep 
into  the  soil.  Crops  are  late  in  ripening — in  general  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  days  behind  the  Lothians. 

The  current  in  the  Pentland  Frith  is  exceedingly  strong  during 
spring  tides,  so  that  no  vessel  can  stem  it.     The  flood  tide  runs 
from  west  to  east  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  with  new  and 
full  moon.     It  is  then  high  water  at  Scarfskerry  at  nine  o'clock. 
Immediately  as  the  water  begins  to  fall  on  the  shore,  the  cur- 
rent turns  to  the  west,  but  the  strength  of  the  flood  is  so  great  in 
the  middle  of  the  Frith,  that  it  continues  to  run  east  till  about 
twelve.  These  contiguous  currents,  running  with  such  velocity  from 
opposite  directions,  have  a  strange  appearance   from  the  land. 
With  a  gentle  breeze  of  westerly  wind  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  whole  frith  seems  as  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  glass, 
from  Dunnet-head  to  Hoy-head  in  Orkney.     About  nine  the  sea 
begins  to  rage  for  about  100  yards  off  the  Head,  while  all  without 
continues  smooth  as  before.    This  appearance  gradually  advances 
towards  the  frith,  and  along  the  shore  to  the  east,  though  the  effects 
are   not  much  felt  upon  the  shore  till  it  reaches  Scarfskerry- 
bead,  which  is  about  three  miles  distant  from  Dunnet-head,  as 
the  land  between  these  points  forms  a  considerable  bay.     By  two 
o'clock  the  whole  frith  seems  to  rage.     About  three  in  the  after- 
noon, it  is  low  water  on  the  shore,  when  all  the  former  phenome- 
na are  reversed— the  smooth  water  beginning  to  appear  next  the 
land,  and  advancing  gradually  till  it  reaches  the  middle  of  the 
frith.     From  the  strength  of  the  tides,  and  the  surprising  velo- 
city of  these  contiguous  currents  in  opposite  directions,  Pentland 
Frith  is  a  very  dangerous  navigation  to  strangers,  especially  if  they 
approach  near  the  land.     But  the  natives  along  the  coast  are  so 
well  acquainted  witfi  the  direction  of  the  tides,  that  they  can  take 
advantage  of  every  one  of  these  currents,  to  carry  them  safe  to 
harbour  or  another.     Hence  very  few  accidents  happen  but 
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from  want  of  skill  or  knowledge  of  the  tides.  The  frith  is  about 
twelve  miles  broad  opposite  to  Dunnet. 

Hydrography. — There  are  ten  small  lakes  on  Dun  net-head  ; 
they  contain  no  fish  of  any  kind.  There  are  three,  of  a  mile  each, 
or  thereby,  in  length,  and  about  half  that  extent  in  breadth,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  parish,  viz.  the  Loch  of  Hayland,  Syster,  and  St 
John's.  The  principal  mills  are  supplied  by  them  with  water.  There 
are  a  few  trouts  in  the  Loch  of  Syster ;  the  others  are  frequented  by 
eels.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  marl  in  Loch  Hayland. 
Loch  Syster  is  also  said  to  contain  marl,  but  it  has  not  been 
searched.  The  scenery  of  Loch  Syster  is  very  lonely,  being 
nearly  surrounded  with  deep  moss  in  a  barren  district 

Geology. — In  this  parish  there  are  only  two  distinct  formations 
of  rock.  Dunnet-head  is  altogether  composed  of  freestone,  chiefly 
of  a  brownish  colour,  but  some  of  it  white,  very  bard  and  durable. 
The  strata  dip  or  incline  to  the  north-east,  at  an  angle  of  nearly 
45°.  This  headland  contains  3000  acres.  The  remainder  of  the 
parish  is  the  common  flag-stone  slate  of  the  county,  also  generally 
dipping  to  the  north-east,  at  an  angle  of  from  20°  to  60°.  No  sim- 
ple minerals  have  been  discovered  in  the  parish.  There  are  a 
number  of  springs,  much  impregnated  with  iron ;  but  this  may 
arise  from  the  slate  containing  a  considerable  portion  of  that  mi- 
neral. 

There  are  great  varieties  of  soil  in  the  parish.  Dunnet-head  is 
entirely  covered  with  moss,  to  a  considerable  depth,  betwixt  which 
and  the  freestone,  there  is  a  hard  pan  of  moorland,  making  the 
moss  retentive  of  water.  The  cultivated  lands  round  Dunnet  are 
a  dry  black  sandy  loam ;  also  on  the  shore  of  the  Pentland  Frith, 
the  soil  is  black  loam  lying  on  a  sandy  clay  at  about  five  feet  from 
the  rock.  This  soil  is  generally  wet  and  difficult  to  drain ;  it  has 
no  pan,  but  the  clay  being  retentive,  keeps  the  moisture  on  the 
surface.  The  southern  districts  of  the  parish  are  generally  a 
clayey  loam,  lying  on  a  bed  of  clay,  from  2  to  5  feet  in  depth. 
Where  the  slate  is  rotten  on  the  top,  the  land  is  dry ;  where  it  is 
hard,  the  land  is  uniformly  wet  and  retentive.  There  are  also 
about  3000  acres  of  moss  in  the  low  ground,  on  the  east  of  the 
parish,  varying  in  depth  from  2  to  16  feet,  lying  on  blue  clay — 
producing  stunted  heath  and  other  coarse  herbage.  In  these 
mosses,  dwarf  birch,  hazel,  and  saughs  are  found  near  the  bottom, 
in  considerable  quantities,  which  show  they  were  formerly  covered 
with  brushwood.     To  the  east  of  Dunnet  Bay,  there  are  200O 
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acres  of  land  covered  with  sand,  from  1  to  10  feet,  (the  debris  of 
Dunnet-head,  carried  into  the  bay  by  the  sea,  and  drifted  eastwards.) 
These  links  were  formerly  common,  and  overstocked  and  poached 
with  cattle.  They  were  subject  to  break  up  and  drift  into  the  in- 
terior, covering  up  considerable  tracts  of  arable  land,  where  the 
vestiges  of  the  houses  are  still  seen.  They  have  since  been  di- 
vided and  protected ;  they  are  now  covered  with  herbage.  Bent 
grows  rapidly  near  the  shore,  and  arrests  the  progress  of  the  sand, 
which  is  forming  rapidly  into  a  ridge  of  knolls  already  from  20  to  30 
feet  above  high  water  mark,  and  covered  to  the  sea  with  bent.  A 
small  portion  is  still  used  as  a  common  by  the  township  of  Dunnet; 
the  cattle  destroy  the  bent,  and  it  is  still  subject  to  breaking  up 
and  drifting.  On  these  links,  where  spongy,  a  vast  number  of  the 
marl  shells  breed  on  the  surface ;  but  except  the  Loch  of  Hayland 
on  the  east  of  the  links,  there  is  no  pond  to  retain  them  :  hence, 
except  in  this  loch,  there  is  no  marl,  as  the  shells  are  swept  to  the 
sea  by  the  winter  floods. 

Zoology. — Numbers  of  the  various  kinds  of  sea-fowl  frequent 
the  coast.  There  are  a  few  eagles,  hawks,  and  ravens,  vast  num- 
bers of  plovers  and  snipes,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  partridges  and 
grouse,  and  almost  all  the  varieties  of  small  birds  peculiar  to  Scot- 
land. Of  wild  quadrupeds  the  number  is  few,  comprising  otters, 
polecats,  and  weasels.  Foxes  have  disappeared  from  the  district ; 
hares  abound,  and  there  are  a  number  of  rabbits  in  the  links — also 
a  few  seals  along  the  coast 

There  are  still  about  400  sheep  on  Dunnet-head,  belonging  to 
the  small  tenants  surrounding  it  on  the  east,  mostly  of  the  original 
short-tailed  breed  of  the  country.  They  are  the  same  race  as  the 
Shetland  sheep — are  small  and  nimble — produce  a  little  fine  wool, 
of  various  colours ;  their  mutton  is  very  fine,  but  they  seldom  get 
fat,  or  weigh  above  36  lbs.  The  young  lambs  are  covered  with  a 
strong  coat  of  curled  hair  for  a  few  weeks  after  lambing,  exactly 
resembling  Siberian  lamb  skin, — hence  I  would  attribute  to  them 
a  Scandinavian  origin.  They  are  altogether  a  worthless  breed, 
and  not  easily  improved  by  crossing  with  more  improved  races  of 
sheep. 

Dunnet  Bay  abounds  with  haddocks  and  other  white  fish. 
There  is  likewise  a  tolerable  salmon-fishing  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Burn  of  Dunnet  Salmon  are  also  taken  in  the  Pentland 
Frith,  near  Brongh,  but  the  fishing  there  has  not  as  yet  been  much 
prosecuted.    There  are  occasionally  shoals  of  herrings  in  the  bay, 
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in  June  and  July,  but  tbey  are  not  to  be  depended  on  as  affording  a 
regular  fishing.  Great  ourabersof  cod  and  ling  are  taken  in  the  Pent- 
land  Frith,  as  well  as  lobsters  and  other  shell  fish.  The  lobsters  are 
collected  by  a  London  company  at  3d.  each,  from  the  fishermen, 
and  forwarded  by  smacks  to  the  London  market  Numbers  of  Lon- 
don fishing  smacks  also  frequent  the  frith  for  cod  and  ling.  In  the 
lakes  there  are  a  number  of  eels;  and  trouts  only  in  the  Loch  of 
Syster.  A  few  of  these  were  pot  into  the  Loch  of  Dunnet,  or 
St  John's  Loch,  a  few  years  ago,  by  Dr  John  Jolly.  It  is  not 
yet  ascertained  if  they  have  bred.  St  John's  Lock  is  much  re- 
sorted to  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  and  the  first  Monday  of 
August,  November,  and  February,  O.  S.,  by  invalids  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  They  walk  round  it,  bathe,  throw  a  piece  of 
money  into  the  water,  and  are  out  of  sight  of  it  by  sunrise.  Hy- 
pochondriacs and  nervous  people  may  sometimes  feel  better  after 
this,  from  the  power  of  imagination  and  exertion ;  but  those  seri- 
ously ill  are  of  course  the  worse  for  it,  and  die  occasionally  by 
the  road. 

The  secret  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this :  there  was  a  Ca- 
tholic chapel  (St  John's,)  at  the  east  end  of  the  lake,  to  the  wa- 
ters of  which  the  saint  must  have  communicated  virtuous  qualities. 
The  money  is  evidently  the  offering  to  thd  altar ;  hence  the  very 
worthy  practice  of  curing  the  sick  and  enriching  the  church* 
After  the  Reformation,  the  practice  of  throwing  the  money  into  the 
loch  would  begin,  it  being  possible  that  the  minister  would  instruct 
them  to  do  so.  It  is  astonishing,  that  in  these  days  such  a  su- 
perstitious rite  should  be  continued ;  but  so  it  is,  and  people  who 
should  know  better  have  recourse  to  it.  I  do  not  think  it  does  much 
good  to  the  people  in  the  parish  ;  it  seems  most  efficacious  to 
those  at  a  distance. 

Botany. — There  are  a  vast  number  of  rare  plants  on  Dunnet- 
Head  in  a  dwarf  state.  It  is  said  to  be  a  field  worth  the  in- 
spection of  the  scientific  botanist.  The  other  districts  of  the  pa- 
rish possess  little  rare  or  curious  in  this  department.  There  is 
nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  tree  in  the  parish.  A  few  acres 
of  hard-wood  were  planted  three  years  ago  by  Mr  Traill ;  and 
they  are  promising  to  grow.  Thorn  hedges  thrive  pretty  well  on 
the  clay  soils,  and  walled  gardens  produce  apples  and  other  small 
fruit 

II. — Civil  History. 

The  following  inscription  occurs  on  a  grave- stone  in  the  church- 
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yard  :  "  Here  lies  Margaret  Wallace,  daughter  of  William  Wal- 
lace, who  was  murdered  by  Alexander  Calder,  son  of  Alexander 
Calder,  in  Dunnet,  because  he  could  not  have  her  in  marriage  ; 
August  29,  in  the  year  of  God  1635."  There  is  still  a  tra- 
dition that  the  murder  was  committed  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
and  that  the  murderer,  by  fleeing  to  Orkney,  escaped  punish* 
ment. 

Land-owners. — The  parish  is  divided  into  three  properties,  be* 
twixt  James  Traill,  Esq.' of  Ratter;  William  Sinclair,  Esq.  of 
Freswick ;  and  the  Kirk-session.  The  valued  rent  is  L.  2809, 
12s.  6d.  Scots,  and  the  real  rent  about  L.  3600. 

The  average  of  births  and  baptisms  for  the  last  seven  years  has  been      61  f 
marriages  for  the  same  period  has  been        -  -     lty 

There  has  not  been  a  register  of  deaths  or  burials  kept  in  the 
parish.  Many  of  those  whose  forefathers  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes  have  been  buried  with  them,  and  many  from 
the  neighbouring  parishes  have,  for  a  similar  reason,  been  buried 
here. 

Antiquities. — Vestiges  of  three  Roman  Catholic  chapels  are  still 
visible.  One  of  them  was  situated  at  Dunnet- Head,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  place  of  penance.  There  are  a  number  of  what  are 
called  Pictish  houses  over  the  parish.  One  of  these  at  Ham  is  still 
pretty  entire.  They  are  supposed  by  Pennant  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Danes,  who  at  one  time  possessed  all  the  lower  district  of 
the  county.  Their  construction  seems  to  have  been  a  circular 
room  in  the  centre,  contracting  at  the  top  like  a  bottle,  by  the  pro- 
jection of  one  stone  over  another,  with  a  number  of  out-buildings 
or  cells  all  around.  .  A  doorway  and  passage,  covered  with  strong 
lintels  of  stone,  seem  to  have  led  into  the  centre  apartment. 
There  is  seldom  any  thing  discovered  in  them  when  opened,  ex- 
cept deer  horns,  bones,  and  shells,  and  occasionally  a'  quern 
stone.  They  are  uniformly  situated  in  the  best  land,  which  leads 
us  to  suppose  they  were  the  first  settlements  for  cultivation 
in  the  county.  Another  peculiarity  is,  that  there  are  always 
several  of  them  to  be  seen  from  the  one  you  stand  upon.  This  may 
have  been  for  mutual  alarm.  There  are  tumuli  on  all  the  prin- 
cipal heights  in  the  parish,  chiefly  composed  of  small  stones,  which 
have  evidently  been  in  the  fire.  We  are  led  to  suppose  they  were1 
beacons.  There  is  one  on  the  highest  point  of  Dunnet- Heady 
one  on  the  Hill  of  Barrack,  and  one  on  the  Hill  of  Greenland. 

The  principal  building   in'  the  parish  is  the  lighthouse,  on 
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the  north-west  extremity  of  Dunnet-Head,  which  has  been  erect- 
ed at  a  great  expense,  by  the  Commissioners  for  Northern 
Lights.  It  has  proved  useful  for  vessels  passing  the  frith, — 
they  frequently  mistaking  the  Bay  of  Dunnet  for  it,  and  get- 
ting wrecked  on  the  sands.  Here,  on  a  promontory  nearly  500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  gales 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  surrounded  with  moss,  and  about 
three  miles  from  the  nearest  habitation,  the  art  of  man  has  made 
a  comfortable  dwelling,  a  garden  on  deep  moss  producing  fine 
vegetables,  and  parks  where  tolerable  crops  of  corn  and  grass 
are  raised  on  moss  twelve  feet  deep.  The  principal  light-keeper, 
Mr  Adair,  deserves  much  credit  for  his  perseverance  as  a  culti- 
vator. 

III. — Population. 

The  population,  till  within  sixty  years  ago  consisted  simply  of 
the  proprietors  and  their  tenants.  The  proprietors  farmed  the 
Mains ;  the  tenants  had  all  more  or  less  land  allotted  them,  and 
the  pasturage  in  common.  They  ploughed  the  land  for  the  pro- 
prietors, carried  the  manure  on  their  backs,  or  in  creels  on  ponies. 
They  reaped,  thrashed,  and  manufactured  the  crop,  carried  it  to 
market,  and  shipped  it.  They  gave  the  proprietor  part  of  their 
sheep,  cattle,  swine,  geese,  hens  and  eggs,  and  a  small  victual  and 
money  rent — they  were,  in  fact,  next  thing  to  slaves.  However, 
in  this  state,  it  is  said,  the  proprietors  kept  excellent  tables  and 
lived  well.  The  people,  too,  were  not  without  their  comforts. 
All  their  clothing  was  of  home  manufacture,  some  remnants  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen — a  kind  •  of  stuff  of  fine  worsted,  dyed 
very  dark  blue.  It  served  for  coat,  vest,  and  breeches  for  Sun- 
days, and  also  for  gowns  to  the  females ;  a  more  comfortable  dress 
for  a  cold  climate  than  the  ruffles,  ribbons,  and  flimsy  fabrics  now- 
a-days  of  Glasgow  and  Manchester. 

J  mount  of  Population, — 

Males. 
In  1801  -  589 
1809  -  666 
1811  -  638 
1821  .  873 
1831    .    932 

The  great  disproportion  of  males  and  females  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century  was  occasioned  by  the  number  of  young  men  who 
had  gone  to  the  army  and  navy,  or  some  other  seafaring  line  ;  and 
the  great  increase  of  population  in  1821,  was  produced  chiefly  by 


Females. 

Total. 

777 

1366 

774 

1440 

760 

1398 

969 
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974 
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about  800  Highlanders  from  Assynt  and  Strathnaver,  wlio  had 
been  removed  from  their  possessions  by  the  introduction  of  shdep- 
fanning,  and  came  to  this  parish.  The  greater  part  of  them  had 
removed  before  1831.  Their  habits  not  being  adapted  to  an  in- 
dustrious life,  they  soon  got  in  arrears  with  the  landlord,  and 
went  off,  some  to  the  Highlands,  others  to  America.  With  the 
above  exception,  the  increase  of  population  has  risen  partly  from 
the  extension  of  cultivation,  and  the  fisheries,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  feudal  service  which  left  the  people  more  to  their  own  re- 
sources. 

The  whole  inhabitants  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  agricultural 
class,  though  those  along  the  shore  side  are  frequently  employ- 
ed in  fishing.  The  parish  is  occupied  by  84  tenants,  paying  from 
L.8  to  L.  350  rent  yearly,  and  201  paying  from  5s.  to  L.  8  year- 
ly :  there  are  besides  ten  large  farms  or  mains  in  the  occupation 
of  the  proprietors. 

Language,  8[c. — The  English  language  only  is  spoken  by  the 
original  inhabitants.  The  few  Highlanders  remaining  still  partly 
retain  the  Gaelic.  The  children  all  speak  English,  and  that  much 
better  than  in  the  southern  counties.  Playing  the  knotty  (golf) 
on  New- Year's  Day  is  almost  the  only  game  practised. 

Habits  of  the  People. — The  habits  of  the  people  in  dress  and 
cleanliness  have  much  improved  of  late  years.  The  ordinary  food 
is  oat  and  barley-meal,  with  potatoes,  fish,  pork,  beef,  aqd  occa- 
sionally tea  and  coffee.  The  practice  -of  making  malt  and  brew- 
ing ale  is  still  understood ;  but  the  severity  of  the  excise  laws  pre- 
vents people  from  a  liberal  use  of  this  wholesome  beverage.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  numbers  in  the  parish  who  are  much  pinched  in  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  in  general,  potatoes  and  fish  of  one  kind  or  ano- 
ther, and  meal  and  milk,  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  Mostly  every 
householder  keeps  a  pig,  the  pork  of  which  is  used  in  summer,  boil- 
ed with  cabbage,  and  though  there  are  a  number  of  families  very 
poor,  from  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control,  still 
the  mass  of  the  population  may  be  said  to  live  comfortably,  and 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  independence. 

With  regard  to  general  character,  they  are  an  acute,  sagacious, 
and  moral  set  of  people,  and  possessed  of  considerable  energy  in 
managing  their  own  affairs.  With  some  there  is,  perhaps,  a  want 
of  industry,  but  this  originates  more  from  the  nature  of  their 
situation  than  from  indolence.  The  fisherman's  life  is  too  near 
akin  to  the  hunter's  for  constant  application,  and  the  smaller  te- 
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nants,  having  always  a  home,  food,  and  fuel,  do  not,  perhaps,  be* 
stir  themselves  so  much  as  they  ought 

Poaching  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  young 
men,  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground.  Smuggling  is  unknown, 
with  the  exception  of  small  quantities  of  foreign  spirits  got  by  the 
fishermen  from  vessels  passing  the  frith,  and  making  a  little  malt 
for  ale.     But  all  that  is  done  in  either  way  is  quite  trifling. 

IV. — Industry. 
The  general  employment  of  the  people  is  agriculture  and 
fishing.  On  the  coast  all  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  fishermen. 
After  laying  down  their  crofts  in  spring,  they  proceed  to  the  lob- 
ster fishing.  In  the  end  of  May  and  June,  they  cut  their  peats, 
and  prepare  for  the  herring  fishing,  which  commences  to  the  west 
of  Thurso  about  the  1st  of  July,  and  sets  in  at  Wick  about  the 
18th.  The  whole  fishermen  and  most  of  the  young  females  set  off 
for  that  station,  and  remain  there  for  six  weeks.  They  come  home 
in  September,  get  their  crops  cut,  and  potatoes  dug,  and  betake  them- 
selves again  to  the  fishing  of  cod,  saithes,  and  silags.  This  is  the 
ordinary  routine  with  the  coast  side  population.  In  the  interior,  most 
of  the  cottagers  go  to  the  herring  fishing,  and  are  employed  by  the 
proprietors  or  larger  fanners  at  the  harvest,  when  not  needed  at 
home,  and  afterwards  at  draining,  ditching,  and  other  agricultural 
operations.  There  is  also  a  number  of  shoemakers,  tailors,  smiths, 
wrights,  and  weavers  in  the  parish,  but  all  hold  more  or  less  land, 
and  a  great  portion  of  them  are  at  some  seasons  fishermen.  The 
above  is  the  most  numerous  class  in  the  parish.  The  next  is  the 
tenant,  paying  from  L.  15  to  L.  50  rent,  who  follows  no  profession 
save  agriculture,  and  that  generally  in  its  ancient  form,  viz.  bear 
and  oats  alternately.  Most  of  them,  however,  now  grow  a  few 
turnips  and  a  little  clover,  and  are  decidedly  improving;  but,  partly 
from  want  of  skill,  capital,  and  encouragement  from  proprietors  in 
leases,  fencing,  and  draining,  they  have  made  little  progress  in 
improving  their  farms  or  bettering  their  own  condition.  From  the 
circumstance  of  the  produce  of  the  county  far  exceeding  the  wants 
of  the  population,  especially  the  growth  of  beef  and  mutton,  and 
the  means  of  transport  by  steam  being  in  operation,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  this  class  can  long  hold  land,  either  with  benefit  to 
themselves  or  the  proprietors,  unless  they  exert  themselves,  and 
produce  articles  fit  for  the  market,  seeing  that  land  is  moch  lower 
rented  here  than  farther  south.     And  the  southern  markets  being 
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now  opened  up,  it  is  folly  to  think  that  the  land  will  lie  idle,  or 
only  half-cultivated,  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  next  classes  are  the  large  tenants  and  the  proprietors'  farm- 
senrants,  who  are  constantly  employed  in  agriculture. 

There  are  two  retail  shops  and  two  public-house9  in  the  parish. 

The  extent  of  the  parish  is  about  17,000  acres*  whereof  5000 
are  cultivated,  and  the  remainder  improvable  pasture,  moss,  and 
links.  The  links  may  be  stated  at  2000  acres;  the  moss  6000  acres, 
—which  leaves  4000  acres  still  capable  of  being  brought  into  culti- 
vation. The  rent  of  land  varies  much  according  to  circumstances. 
It  may,  however,  be  taken  as  an  average  at  12s.  per  acre ;  for  arable 
land,  varying  from  5s.  to  L.  1, 10s/;  the  average  of  grazing  a  cow  for 
a  year  on  good  land  is  L.4,  on  poor  soils  L.2.  Leicester  sheep, 
of  which  there  are  upwards  of  700  in  the  parish,  pay  about  L.1 
a-bead ;  the  sheep  kept  on  the  moors  by  small  tenants  and  on 
Duunet-Head,  are  of  little  value,  perhaps  Is.  6d.  each  per 
annum. 

Wages. — Farm  servants'  wages  are,  for  men  L.  6  to  L.  8  yearly, 
6£  bolls  oatmeal,  2  bolls  potatoes,  with  house  and  fire,  and  a  ehopin 
of  milk  daily.  Boys  less  in  proportion.  Out-door  women  get 
JLl,  10s.,  2  bolls  meal,  with  milk  and  potatoes,  for  the  half  year. 
House  servants  (women)  get  from  L.1,  10s.  to  L.1, 15s.  half  yearly. 
Shearers  in  harvest,  for  eight  weeks,  (men)  get  L.1,  10s.  with  a 
stone  of  meal  weekly,  a  few  potatoes,  and  .a  ehopin  of  milk  daily. 
Women,  L.  1  wages,  half  a  boll  of  meal,  a  few  potatoes,  and  a 
mutchkin  of  milk  daily.  Ordinary  labourers  get  from  Is.  to  Is.  fid. 
per  day ;  women  6d. ;  wrights  2s. ;  masons  and  blacksmiths  the 
same.  Mason  work,  wall  height,  girth  measure,  is  done  for 
Ll,  16s.  per  rood  of  86  yards,  all  materials  found.  Wood,  iron 
work,  and  saddlers'  are  fully  higher  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  common  breed  of  cattle  is  an  inferior  description  of  the 
Highland,  much  deteriorated  by  importations  from  Orkney.  They 
are  generally  sleek-skinned  and  coarsely  made.  In  many  instances 
they  come  to  a  good  size,  and  the  cows  milk  better  than  pure  High- 
landers. In  most  cases,  they  are  badly  kept,  and  of  course  the 
great  proportion  of  cattle  stock  in  the  parish  is  bad.  The  ordi- 
nary price  of  small  tenants'  two  year  old  stots  and  queys,  taken 
off  by  drovers,  has  for  the  last  fifteen  years  ranged  from  L.1,  15s. 
to  L.  9;  the  price  of  cows  from  L.  3  Co  L.  6;  On  the  large  farms 
and  mains,  where  the  land  is  well   cultivated,  and  a  regular  sys- 
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tem  of  alternate  husbandry  introduced,  there  are  good  stocks  of 
cattle  of  the  Teeswater  breed,  reaching  at  three  years  old,  from  45 
to  56  stones  beef,  and  bringing  in  the  London  market  from  L.15 
to  L.1& 

The  general  breed  of  sheep  is  the  Leicester,  with  those  before- 
mentioned  on  Dunnet-Head,  and  a  few  Cheviots  kept  by  tenants. 
The  Leicesters  have  hitherto  thriven  very  well,  produce  wool 
equal  to  any  in  the  kingdom,  and  get  to  a  good  weight  at  15 
months  old.  Wedders  of  that  age  bring  from  L.J,  8s.  to  L.l,  10s. 
each,  and  best  ewes  nearly  the  same. 

The  breed  of  horses  is  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  pony  to  the 
first-rate  Clydesdale.  Mr  Gunn  of  Ratter  imported  a  stallion 
twelve  months  ago  from  Lanarkshire,  of  an  excellent  figure,  and 
at  a  high  price  (L.  200).  The  size  of  cattle,  horses,  and  other 
stock,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  grain  and  green  crops,  is  regulated 
by  the  size  of  the  farms — where  large,  things  in  general  are  good, 
where  small,  bad  in  the  extreme.  The  breed  of  swine  has  been 
much  improved  of  late,  by  importations  of  the  best  English  va- 
rieties. 

Improvements. — On  the  farms  in  the  parish,  where  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  or  are  making,  the  mode  of  reclaiming 
waste  land  is,  to  lay  it  out  in  suitable  fields  with  ditches  and  thorn 
hedges,  protected  either  with  flag,  which  makes  an  excellent  fence, 
or  stone  dikes  20  inches  high  with  a  Galloway  cope,  then  under- 
drain  with  drains  from  3  to  5  feet  deep,  as  is  necessary ;  plough 
and  allow  it  to  lie  for  two  years,  then  fallow  and  lime  or  marl,  and 
if  dry  soil,  make  turnips  with  bone  dust,  which  are  fed  off  with 
sheep, — then  a  crop  and  grass  seeds,  if  sufficiently  reduced,  if  not, 
two  crops, — then  fallow  and  dung,  and  a  crop  with  grass  seeds, — 
then  pasture  for  three  or  four  years. 

Substantial  farm  buildings  have  been  erected  and  are  erecting 
where  improvements  are  going  on.  Mr  Traill  has  expended  a 
large  sum  in  buildings,  fences,  drains,  roads,  and  every  thing  else 
connected  with  the  improvement  of  his  estate.  Freswick  is  also 
improving  of  late  years.  The  links,  moss,  and  waste  ground, 
where  under  sheep,  have  been  pasture-drained,  which  has  improv- 
ed the  surface  much.  The  parish,  with  a  trifling  exception  be- 
twixt Dunnet  and  Brough,  is  well  provided  with  roads,  and  is  ra- 
pidly improving,  and  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  continuing  to  do 
so,  till  its  whole  resources  are  called  out ;  and,  however  the  occu- 
pations of  the  population  may  be  changed,  capital  is  only  wanted 
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to  employ  and  give  subsistence  to  more  people  than  it  contains  at 
present 

The  principal  tenants  have,,  in  general,  leases  of  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-one  years.  The  smaller  are  at  will,  but  are  seldom  re- 
moYed  so  long  as  they  pay  their  rents,  or  conduct  themselves  with 
propriety,  unless  to  make  way  for  some  other  arrangement;  and 
in  that  case  they  are  generally  provided  with  a  possession  else- 
where. 

Quarries. — Dunnet-Head  affords  excellent  freestone  for  all 
building  purposes,  besides  mill-stones,  rollers,  gate-posts,  &c. 
The  demand  is  limited,  and  the  rent  about  L.  10  yearly.  The 
other  parts  of  the  parish  are  well  supplied  with  quarries  for  build- 
ing, making  roads,  fences,  and  drains  ;  and  in  one  case  there  is  a 
tolerable  quarry  for  pavement,  which  is  at  present  working  on  Mr 
Traill's  estate  of  Inkstack,  which  pavement  is  sawn  in  the  edges, 
and  wrought  up  to  be  fit  for  exportation  to  London,  at  a  conside- 
rable expense,  affording  profitable  employment  to  a  number  of 
people. 

Fisheries. — The  salmon  are  kitted  in  the  usual  way,  and  sent 
to  London*  The  cod  and  ling  are  sometimes  sold  as  mud-fish  in 
winter;  in  spring  and  summer  they  are  dried. 

Gross  Amount  of  Raw  Produce. — 

10,000  quarters  oats  and  bear,  at  L.l,  .  .  L.  10,000 

Hay,  turnips,  and  potatoes,  .....  4,000 

Pasture  of  all  kinds,  ......         1,500 

Fisheries,  exclusive  of  herrings  taken  at  Thurso  and  Wiet,  .  400 

Quarries,  .  ...  .  .200 

T.  16,100 

Manufactures. — Formerly,  a  quantity  of  kelp  was  burned  along 
the  shore.  It  has  been  discontinued  for  some  years,  not  paying 
the  expense  of  manufacture.  A  number  of  females  are  employed 
in  winter  making  herring  nets,  and  working  straw  plait ;  but  neither 
affords  above  4d.  per  day.  The  growing  of  flax  and  making  of 
linen  has  also  been  discontinued  in  a  great  measure ;  and  from 
there  being  no  other  employment,  except  a  little  woollen  cloth  for 
home  wear,  females  are  not  well  employed  in  the  winter  season. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 
Market-Towns,  8fc. — Thurso  and  Wick  are  the  market-towns. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  village  in  the  parish.  Thur- 
so is  nine  miles  from  Dunnet  church.  A  sub-office  to  Thurso 
*as  established  in  1839.  There  is  no  post-office  at  present. 
It  is   hoped    this  grievance   will   soon    be    remedied.      There 
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is  one  good  and  safe  harbour  at  Ham,  built  at  Mr  Traill's 
expense.  There  are  three  landing  places  for  boats  at  Dunnet, 
Brough,  and  Scarffskerry.  A  slip  has  been  built  at*  Brough,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Commissioners  for  Northern  Lights,  for  land- 
ing their  stores.  Here  a  good  harbour  could  be  formed.  Nothing 
has  been  done  at  Dunnet  or  Scarffskerry  to  aid  nature. 

Ecclesiastical  State.— The  parish  church  is  inconveniently  si- 
tuated, being  nearly  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  parish,  and 
distant  about  seven  miles  from  the  most  easterly  point  But  the 
few  inhabitants  in  that  remote  quarter  are  near  the  church  of 
Bower,  and  very  seldom  attend  at  Dunnet.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  population  are  within  four  miles  of  the  church.  The  church 
is  an  ancient  building,  was  repaired  in  1837,  and  an  aisle  added. 
It  is  now  a  comfortable  and  commodious  edifice,  capable  of  con- 
taining 700  sitters.  The  manse  is  in  indifferent  repair,  and  the 
offices  ruinous.  The  glebe  contains  eight  acres,  besides  the  gar- 
den and  the  site  of  manse  and  offices,  and  is  worth  L.  12  yearly. 
The  stipend  is  112  bolls  of  oatmeal,  81  quarters,  4  bolls,  1  peck, 
I  gallon,  1£  quart  bear,  and  L.  8,  6s.  8d.  of  money.  The  liv- 
ing is  in  the  gift  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun.  The  number  of  com- 
municants is  nearly  200,  of  whom  58  are  male  heads  of  families. 
There  are  a  few  Dissenters  in  the  parish,  Burghers,  Anabaptists, 
and  Methodists, — not  exceeding  40  of  all  these  persuasions. 

The  average  amount  of  church  collections  from  Whitsunday 
1830  to  Whitsunday  1836  was  L.  10,  16s.  lid,  annually.  From 
Whitsunday  1836  to  Whitsunday  1837,  they  were  only  L.  6,  6s. 
2d.,  in  consequence  of  the  church  being  under  repair. 

Education. — There  are  in  the  winter  season,  four  schools  in 
the  parish  besides  the  parochial  school,  supported  by  private  sub- 
scription. The  salary  of  the  parish  school  is  the  maximum, 
amounting  to  L.  34,  4s.  4  jd.  The  school  fees  are  moderate  and 
ill  paid.  The  salary,  fees,  &c.  may  amount  to  L.  45  per  annum. 
Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  principally  taught  in  all  the 
schools.  The  parochial  schoolmaster  teaches  the  higher  branches 
of  education.  The  people  are  quite  alive  to  the  value  of  educa- 
tion ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  can  only  send  their  children  to  school 
during  the  winter  months,  which  prevents  there  being  many  good 
scholars.  All,  however,  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  have 
been  so  for  many  years.  There  is  a  new  school  erected  by  Mr 
Traill  in  a  centrical  part  of  the  parish,  to  which  the  Education 
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Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  has  appointed  a  teacher  with 
&  salary  of  L.20  per  annum,  and  which  will  be  of  great  benefit. 

Friendly  Society. — There  is  one  Friendly  Society  in  the  parish, 
but  it  has  been  productive  of  no  obvious  advantages. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds. — The  average  number  of  persons 
receiving  parochial  aid  is  about  100.  The  sum  allotted  to  each 
of  the  greater  part  of  them  is  a  few  shillings  twice  in  the  year. 
The  more  necessitous  are  supplied  more  liberally. 

The  lands  of  Hollandmaik  in  the  parish,  were  purchased  in 
1835  for  the  poor,  at  the  price  of  L.  630,  yielding  a  clear  rent  of 
about  L.  25  per  annum.  There  is  also  an  annuity  of  L.  5,  lis. 
lT49d.  payable  from  the  estate  of  Freswick,  and  interest  of  L.  300 
capital,  at  4£  per  cent.  L.  13,  10s.  which,  with  the  collections, 
say  L  10, 16s.  lid.,  make  a  sum  of  L.  54,  18s. #  From  this  sum  is 
to  be  deducted  L.  4,  10s.,  the  interest  of  L.  100,  appropriated  by 
the  donor,  the  late  George  Oswald,  Esq.  of  Scotston,  for  paying 
the  school  fees  of  those  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay, 
which  leaves  the  sum  of  L.  52,  13s.  for  annual  distribution. 
There  are  no  poor  rates.  With  few  exceptions,  those  among  whom 
the  poor  funds  are  divided,  are  objects  of  charity ;  old  and  infirm 
people,  who  have  no  families  to  help  them ;  widows  with  weak  fa- 
milies,  and  the  like.  There  is  no  general  disposition  to  take  pa- 
rochial relief  where  they  have  other  means  to  rely  on,  such  as  as- 
sistance from  children  or  relatives. 

Fairs. — There  are  four  fairs  or  markets  held  in  the  parish  an- 
nually for  the  sale  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &c,  viz.  one  at  Dun- 
net,  first  Tuesday  of  April,  and  the  great  market  at  the  same  place, 
on  Tuesday,  after  15th  August,  old  style,  which  lasts  two  days, 
and  is  well  attended.  There  is  another  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
October,  old  style ;  and  the  Reaster  market,  third  Tuesday  of 
October,  old  style. 

Fuel  —  The  fuel  used  is  nearly  altogether  peats :  it  is  of 
easy  access,  and  good  quality.  The  expense  of  it  is  not  easily  as- 
certained. A  large  cart  load  sells  for  2s.  Coals  are  imported 
at  the  neighbouring  harbour  of  Castlehill,  but  little  is  used. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 

The  arable  land,  by  last  Statistical  Account,  was  1600  Scots, 

or  2000  imperial  acres ;  it  is  now  upwards  of  5000  acres :  the  rent 

was  then  L.950,  it  is  now  about  L.3600.    The  system  of  ploughing 

with  oxen  and  horses,  three  and  four  abreast,  has  been  dicontinued ; 

*  The  collection*  since  the  church  was  repaired,  L.13,  17s.  1  Id.  per  annum. 
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iron  ploughs  and  two  horses  being  in  general  use.  The  pernicious 
system  of  servitude  is  abolished.  Wages  ofjlabour  of  all  kinds  are 
more  than  doubled.  The  population  was  then  (1791)  1399,  it  is 
now  1906, — certainly  enjoying  more  comfort  than  at  that  period, 
and  doing  a  vast  deal  more  business.  The  houses  also,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  have  been  much  improved :  in  many  cases,  com* 
fortable  cottages  have  been  erected. 

The  improvement  which  the  parish  is  susceptible  of,  has  already 
been  pointed  out.  There  is  certainly  a  want  of  employment  for  fe- 
males within  doors ;  perhaps  the  growth  of  flax  and  the  working  of  it 
as  in  Flanders,  might  be  of  use  to  remedy  this  evil.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  small  tenants  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  who  would  be 
better  employed  as  labourers,  and  the  land  they  possess  would  be 
more  productive  under  a  different  system.  Seeing  the  climate  for- 
bids the  cultivation  of  the  more  valuable  grains,  wheat,  barley, 
beans,  and  pease,  (of  all  which  the  soil  produces  great  crops,  but 
they  only  ripen  well  in  favourable  seasons,  and  are  not  for  a  man 
to  meddle  with  who  has  a  rent  to  pay,) — the  attention  of  the  far- 
mer should  be  turned  to  grass,  turnips,  bear,  and  oats,  which  are 
produced,  where  well  cultivated,  in  abundance.  He  should  be  ac- 
tive in  rearing  and  feeding  cattle  and  sheep  for  the  southern  mar- 
kets, which,  now  from  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  can 
be  sent  as  cheap  in  a  few  hours  by  sea,  as  they  could  be  driven  by 
land  in  a  month,  some  years  ago.  Thus,  by  increasing  the  ex- 
ports of  the  parish,  and  getting  money  in  return,  its  cultivation 
may  be  still  farther  extended  and  improved,  and  the  quantity  of 
labour  increased,  which  is  the  only  sure  means  of  adding  to  the 
happiness  and  comfort  of  the  labouring  classes  in  a  rural  commu- 
nity. 

October  1840. 


PARISH  OF  WATTEN. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  CAITHNESS,  SYNOD  OF  SUTHERLAND  AND 
CAITHNESS. 

THE  REV.  ALEXANDER  GUNN,  MINISTER. 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Name. — The  etymology  of  the  name  Watten  is  uncertain. 
Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  Danish  word,  signifying  watery  and 
to  have  derived  its  application  from  the  circumstance  of  this  pa- 
rish containing  the  largest  lake  in  the  county. 

Extent,  S?c. — The  parish  extends  in  extreme  length  from  north- 
east to  south-west  about  10  miles,  and  in  extreme  breadth  from 
north-west  to  south-east  about  7 ;  and  its  superficial  contents  may 
be  reckoned  in  square  miles  at  from  60  to  65.  It  is  surrounded 
on  the  north,  east,  south,  and  west,  by  the  parishes  of  Bower, 
Wick,  Latheron,  and  Halkirk,  respectively ;  the  boundaries  or  di- 
viding lines,  however,  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  natural,  but 
are,  generally  speaking,  wholly  conventional. 

Its  figure,  making  allowance  for  some  considerable  irregulari- 
ties, may  be  called  rhomboidal.  Its  surface  is  in  general  extreme- 
ly level,  the  principal  irregularities  deserving  rather  the  name  of 
undulations  than  of  hills.  The  valleys  are  consequently  of  very  in- 
considerable depth,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  forms  the 
basin  of  the  principal  lake.  Its  range  is  from  north-west  by  west, 
to  south-east  by  east,  and  the  adjoining  ground  rises  with  a  very 
trifling  acclivity.  The  medium  elevation  of  its  bottom  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  thirty  feet.  There  are  various  glens  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  parish,  but  of  small  size,  forming  the  chan- 
nels of  rivulets  which  have  their  sources  in  wet  moorland  grounds. 
Their  forms  are  exceedingly  irregular,  their  connections  at  an  ave- 
rage angle  of  30°,  and  their  differences  in  point  of  elevation  very 
inconsiderable. 

Meteorology. — Under  this  head,  little  can  be  said  either  inte- 
resting or  important.  The  average  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
seems  to  differ  little  from  that  of  the  middle  districts  of  the  east 
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coast  of  Scotland,  at  least,  where  the  country  is  unsheltered  by 
hills.  There  is  generally  an  excess  of  cloudy  and  foggy  weather 
in  the  end  of  spring,  beginning  of  summer,  and  end  of  autumn. 
The  average  quantity  of  rain  is  moderate,  although  occasionally, 
in  autumn,  it  is  such,  that,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  streams 
are  swollen  beyond  their  ordinary  limits,  and  the  adjacent  grounds 
under  water. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  subject  to  very  great  vicissitudes,  and 
the  prevalent  distempers,  which  are  colds,  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  and  other  organs,  (the  latter  more  rarely),  rheumatism,  &c. 
unquestionably  originate  in  the  rapid  alternations  of  heat  and  cold, 
drought  and  moisture.  The  parish  is  also  sometimes,  but  not  very 
frequently,  visited  by  the  usual  epidemic  diseases.  There  is  sel- 
dom a  long  continuance  of  dry  weather  until  near  the  summer 
solstice,  and  comparatively  little  dew  falls  until  that  period,  when 
the  nights  are  generally  clear  and  calm.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  easterly,  except  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and 
September,  when  the  excess  of  wind  ranges  from  south-east  to 
west     The  most  violent  gales  are  always  from  north  by  west 

Hydrography. — The  springs  are  all  perennial,  and  of  a  tempe- 
rature not  very  different  from  the  annual  average  of  the  atmosphere ; 
their  magnitude  is  generally  inconsiderable,  their  water  pure  and 
colourless,  (with  a  few  exceptions,  which  are  powerful  chalybeates ;) 
and  the  rocks  from  which  they  flow,  excepting  two  or  three  in- 
stances of  secondary  limestone,  are  clay-slate.  The  parish  con- 
tains two  lakes,  those  of  Watten  and  Toftingal),  the  first  extend- 
ing in  length  3  miles,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth  about  1  J,  con- 
taining 840  imperial  acres,  with  an  average  depth  of  10  feet,  and 
surrounded  by  gently  rising  ground,  generally  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation ;  the  other  being  about  5  miles  in  circumference, 
with  an  average  depth  of  perhaps  8  feet,  and  surrounded  by  bleak 
dismal  moors.  Each  of  these  lakes  contributes  its  stream  to  the 
river  of  Wick,  the  channel  by  which  the  numerous  rivulets  having 
their  source  in  the  moorland  grounds  find  their  way  to  the  ocean. 
The  direction  of  these  streams  is  generally  northerly,  until  they 
arrive  at  the  river  of  Wick,  when  it  becomes  east  by  south,  with  a 
small  Velocity.  They  vary  much  in  length,  and  the  course  of  the 
longest  does  not  exceed  10  miles,  including  2  miles  of  the  river 
of  Wick  within  the  boundaries  of  this  parish. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — A  very  characteristic  geological  fea- 
ture  of  this  parish,  and  a  feature  that  belongs  more  or  less  to  the 
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county  generally,  is  the  remarkably  horizontal  position  of  the 
strata.  In  a  great  many  cases,  there  is  not  the  slightest  dip  or 
inclination  perceptible ;  and  when  this  does  appear,  the  average 
angle  does  not  exceed  10°.  The  strata  are  almost  universally  in- 
tersected by  minute  fissures,  perpendicular,  and  often  rectilineal, 
the  principal  of  which  seem  to  run  from  east  to  west ;  these  again 
are  met,  but  not  traversed,  by  others,  often  at  right  angles.  Tra- 
versing veins  are  rare,  and  in  no  instance  do  they  exceed  an  inch 
io  thickness.  In  one  part  of  the  parish,  they  are  met  with  running 
generally  from  north-east  to  south-west,  composed  of  gypsum,  and 
in  some  instances  of  felspar,  and  met  in  a  very  irregular  manner 
by  minute  fissures.  It  is  in  this  district  that  the  greatest  inclina- 
tion is  found,  as  well  as  the  greatest  derangement  of  the  strata. 

The  rocks  are  composed  entirely  of  flagstone  slate  or  clay-slate, 
with  two  or  three  very  trifling  exceptions,  consisting  of  limestone  and 
whinstone,  the  former  occurring  perhaps  not  more  than  twice,  in  small 
quantity,  and  the  latter  hardly  oftener.  All  these  rocks  appear  to  be 
of  the  secondary,  order,  and  although,  from  the  limited  observations 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  possible  to  make,  it  cannot  be  deci- 
sively stated,  yet  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  clay-slate  gene- 
rally is  superimposed  over  a  bed  of  limestone,  and  has  an  average 
thickness  of  from  10  to  20  feet  or  upwards.  Few  or  none  of  the 
simple  minerals  seem  to  have  been  met  with  imbedded  in  rock, 
but  the  beds  of  the  rivulets  are  frequently  strewn  with  the  usual 
debris  of  primitive  rocks,  such  as  small  pieces  of  granite  containing 
minute  portions  of  garnet  and  schorl,  fragments  of  mica  schist, 
quartz,  &c 

Among  the  alluvial  deposits  covering  the  solid  rocks,  we  may 
mention  first  those  occurring  along  the  course  of  the  streams. 
Where  the  water  has  worn  out  for  itself  a  deep  channel,  and  a 
perpendicular  section  of  the  bank  is  presented,  these  deposits  are 
seen  frequently  to  consist  of  alternate  horizontal  layers  of  clay, 
light-coloured  towards  the  surface,  and  darker  as  it  descends,  and 
coarse  gravel,  composed,  as  that  in  the  beds  of  the  water-courses 
generally  is,  of  clay-slate,  porphyry,  sandstone,  white  and  red, 
quartz,  mica,  and  occasionally  bog  iron-ore.  These  layers  of 
gravel  rarely  exceed  3  feet  iu  depth,  those  of  clay  often  occur 
with  a  depth  of  from  8  to  16  feet,  containing  disseminated  por- 
tions of  rock  of  various  sizes.  By  far  the  most  general,  indeed 
the  universal  alluvial  deposit  resting  on  the  rocks  elsewhere  is  clay, 
hard,  tenacious,  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  containing  in  greater  or  less 
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quantities  gravel  and  pieces  of  rock  imbedded.  This  clay  occurs 
in  quantity  underneath  a  layer  of  peat  in  several  places  16  feet  in 
depth.  Superimposed  upon  this  sort  of  clay  is  often  found  another 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  less  tenacious  and  in  smaller  quantity. 
Marl  occurs  pretty  extensively  in  the  bed  of  the  principal  lake, 
but  rarely  elsewhere.  It  does  not  exceed  4  or  5  feet  in  depth, 
and  is  generally  covered  with  several  *  feet  of  mud.  Bog  iron-ore 
occurs  in  various  places,  generally  in  dry,  clayey  moorland  ground, 
but  only  scattered  over  the  surface.  Of  peat  there  is  a  very  great 
quantity,  varying  in  depth  from  a  few  inches  to  16  or  20  feet,  and 
always  resting  on  a  bed  of  clay.  It  contains,  as  is  usual,  immense 
quantities  of  wood,  oak,  birch,  and  pine  :  very  large  pine  trunks 
are  frequently  found,  being  sometimes  met  with  even  at  the  depth 
of  16  feet,  with  the  bark  and  wood  apparently  quite  entire,  very 
light,  and  highly  inflammable.  The  bark  is  generally  of  a  silvery 
gray  colour,  and  the  wood  dark-brown.  Here  chiefly  occur  horns 
of  deer,  and  the  very  few  other  remains  of  animals  that  have  been 
hitherto  discovered. 

The  soil  is  generally  composed  of  a  clayey  loam,  in  which  the 
clay  preponderates,  with  an  average  depth  of  from  one  to  two  feet, 
and  naturally  wet,  from  the  very  retentive  nature  of  the  subsoil. 
Though  the  soil  is  now  much  improved  by  draining,  the  only  other 
varieties  occur  in  the  low  flats  adjacent  to  the  water  courses,  which 
are  composed  of  sand  and  other  alluvial  matters,  and  in  the  moor- 
land districts  where  the  peat  predominates  over  the  clay.  Boulders 
are  not  unfrequent  in  the  first  mentioned  soil ;  they  rarely  exceed 
two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  composed  of  granite,  lime- 
stone, whinstone,  sandstone,  &c  but  most  frequently  of  porphyry. 

II. — Civil  History. 

Land-owners. — The  chief  land-owners  are,  Sir  Ralph  A.  An- 
struther,  Bart  of  Balcaskie;  William  Home,  Esq.  of  Stirkoke ; 
William  Sinclair,  Esq.  of  Freswick ;  Sir  P.  M.  B.  Thriepland  of 
Fingask;  Major- General  William  Stewart  of  Strath,  &c 

Parochial  Registers. — The  parochial  registers  have  been  regu- 
larly kept  since  1701,  and  are  not  very  volnminous. 

Antiquities. — There  are  numerous  remains  of  Pictish  houses* 
apparently  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  elsewhere  found,  but 
in  such  a  state  of  ruin  that  nothing  material  appears  which  has 
not  been  already  often  noticed.  In  one  part  of  the  parish,  there 
still  exist  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Druidical  cir- 
cle, in  a  beautiful  natural  amphitheatre,  covered  with  verdant  turf, 
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appearing  to  have  been  at  all  times  destitute  of  wood,  as  the  places 
of  Druidical  worship  were,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  moors,  once 
the  site  of  seemingly  boundless  forests.  There  exist  many  tradi- 
tions in  the  parish  relative  to  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  and  con- 
flicts of  the  clans,  but  altogether  so  vague,  and  unauthenticated 
by  positive  evidence,  as  to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  notice. 

II L — POPULATI  ON. 

The  only  existing  data  from  which  an  estimate  can  be  formed 
of  the  ancient  state  of  the  population  of  the  parish  are  the  regis- 
ters of  births  and  marriages.  The  average  amount  which  the  regis* 
ter  of  somewhat  more  than  a  century  back  gave  is  about  3000 
inhabitants,  or  nearly  triple  the  present  number.  The  amount 
of  population  by  the  census  of  1811  was  1109;  by  that  of  1821, 
1158;  and  by  that  of  1831,  1234.  It  is  believed  that  since  1831 
the  population  has  decreased,  chiefly  from  the  great  size  of  some 
of  the  farms,  the  introduction  of  sheep,  &c'  There  is  no 
town  or  village  in  the  parish.  The  yearly  average  of  births 
for  the  last  seven  years  is  32,  of  marriages,  8.  There  are  no  re- 
sident heritors  in  the  parish.  The  number  of  proprietors  of  land 
of  the  yearly  value  of  L.  50  and  upwards  is  7.  The  number  of  fa- 
milies, 241 ;  of  houses  inhabited,  241  ;  of  houses  uninhabited,  9; 
number  of  blind,  1. 

Habits  of  the  People,  <§-c. — In  the  language  generally  spoken,  in 
the  habits  of  the  people  as  to  cleanliness,  and  in  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  their  dress,  a  remarkable  improvement  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  forty  years.  They  appear  on  the  whole  to  enjoy  a 
reasonable  degree  of  comfort  and  contentment,  are  distinguished 
for  industry  and  economy,  and  their  general  character  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  crimes  requiring  the  cognizance  of 
the  civil  power  are  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  unheard  of. 

IV. — Industry. 
Agriculture. — As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  number  of  acres 
standard  imperial  measure  in  the  parish,  which  are  either  cultivated 
or  occasionally  in  tillage,  is  about  5500.  Supposing  the  contents 
of  the  parish  to  be  sixty  square  miles,  or  38,400  acres,  the  num- 
ber of  acres  constantly  waste,  or  in  pasture,  will  be  about  33,000, 
composed  in  many  parts  of  deep  flow-moss,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  small  green  patches  along  the  banks  of  the  streams, 
generally  of  little  use  as  pasture.  It  is  unsound  for  sheep,  of 
which  stock  very  few  indeed  have  of  late  years  been  kept  by  the 
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smaller  tenants,  whose  farms  are,  in  general,  adjoining  to  the 
above-mentioned  moss  ground. 

By  a  calculation,  as  accurate  as  circumstances  admit  of,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  upwards  of  5000  acres  presently  waste  that 
might  be  added  to  the  cultivated  land  of  the  parish ;  and  from  the. 
apparent  quality  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  result  of  experiments 
already  made,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  affording  in  time  a  fair 
return  for  the  capital  employed  in  bringing  them  into  a  productive 
state. 

The  commons  are  all  divided,  or  in  process  of  division,  except 
one  of  no  great  extent  (Kilminster),  on  the  east  side  of  the  parish. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  there  is  wood  in  the  parish,  except  a  few 
trees  at  the  old  garden  of  Achingale,  which  have  attained  a  pretty 
good  size.  Sir  Ralph  Anstruther  has  planted  about  an  acre  at 
Watten ;  it  was  trenched  and  well  drained,  has  been  now  planted 
about  twelve  years,  and  appears  thriving.  There  seems  little  doubt  of 
raising  wood  by  the  above  process,  if  it  is  protected.  Hard-wood 
seems  to  thrive.  There  are  about  10  acres  of  natural  copse  at 
Scouthil,  composed  chiefly  of  dwarf  birch,  hazel,  and  quaking- 
ash,  but  its  height  is  trifling. 

Rent  of  Land. — The  average  rent  of  arable  land  per  acre  is  not 
easily  ascertained.  Enclosed  land  may  be  valued  at  16s.  per  acre, 
and  the  general  rent  paid  by  tenants  for  their  whole  land,  both 
arable  and  pasture,  is  at  the  rate  of  from  12s.  to  L.l  per  arable 
acre.  The  pasture  is  often  four  times  the  extent  of  the  arable, 
and  there  are  some  tenants  not  possessing  more  than  20  acres  of 
arable  and  meadow  ground,  who  have  800  acres  of  moor  pasture. 
A  cow's  keep  throughout  the  year  may  be  taken  at  L.  4  on  arable, 
and  L.  2  on  waste  land.  Leicester  sheep,  of  which  there  are 
some  large  flocks  in  this  parish,  pay  about  L.1  a-head;  the  sheep 
kept  on  the  moors  by  small  tenants  are  of  little  value,  and  may 
be  reckoned  at  2s.  per  head  yearly. 

Wages. — Farm-servants'  wages  are,  for  men  L.  8  yearly,  6£  bolls 
oatmeal,  2  bolls  potatoes,|one  chopin  of  milk  daily,  with  house  and  fire ; 
for  boys  less  in  proportion.  Out-door  women  for  the  half-year,  L.  I, 
15s.,  2  bolls  meal,  milk  and  potatoes.  House  servants,  L.1,  10s.  to 
L.1,  15s.  Shearers  in  harvest,  men  L.1,  10s.  with  a  stone  of 
meal  weekly,  a  few  potatoes, 'and  a  chopin  of  milk  daily ;  women, 
L.1,  Is.  18  lbs.  oatmeal  weekly,  potatoes,  and  half  a  chopin  of 
milk  daily,  house  room  and  fife.  The  above  for  six  weeks,  or 'the 
duration  of  harvest  and  raising  the  potatoes.     Of  ordinary  la- 
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bourers,  men  get  from  Is.  fid.  to  Is.  8d.  per  day  in  summer,  and 
from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d.  in  winter;  women  get  6d.  in  winter,  and 
8d.  in  summer.  Wright's  work  may  be  stated  at  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per 
day ;  blacksmith's  the  same.  Mason  work  L.  2  per  rood  of  36  square 
yards.  Iron,  wood,  and  leather  are  about  the  same  prices  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Live-Stock. — The  native  breed  of  cattle  is  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion of  the  Highland  breed,  generally  sleek-skinned  and  coarsely 
made.  In  many  instances  they  get  to  a  good  size,  and  the  cows 
milk  better  than* the  pure  Highlanders.  There  is  not  sufficient 
attention  paid  to  them  in  general,  and,  of  course,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  cattle  stock  in  the  parish  is  inferior.  The  ge- 
neral price  of  two  year  old  cattle  taken  off  by  drovers  to  the  south 
country  markets  has  for  the  last  few  years,  including  the  pre- 
sent, ranged  from  L.  3  to  L.  8  each  ;  the  ordinary  price  of  cows 
from  L.5  to  L.  11. 

The  few  sheep  kept  by  the  smaller  tenants  are  Cheviots ;  but, 
being  ill-treated,  and  many  of  them  dying  of  rot,  they  generally 
come  to  very  little  account. 

These  remarks  are  applicable  only  to  the  smaller  class  of  farms, 
on  which  the  old  system  of  husbandry  still  obtains,  which  is  as 
follows :  viz.  on  the  best  land,  bear  after  manuring,  followed  by 
two  crops  of  oats,  and  this  followed  in  endless  succession :  ou  the 
outfield  arable,  two  or  three  crops  of  oats,  and  then  five  or  six 
rest;  a  few  potatoes  and  turnips,  and  a  patch  of  sown  grass.  The 
number  of  farms,  however,  managed  after  this  mode  is  every  year 


Where  a  better  system  obtains,  there  are,  of  course,  better 
stocks  of  cattle.  A  cross  with  the  Teeswater  has  become  very 
general,  and  seems  likely,  as  agriculture  improves,  to  supersede 
the  native  breeds.  Leicester  sheep,  and  Cheviot  crossed  with 
Leicester,  are  reared  extensively,  thrive  well,  and  equal  in  weight 
any  in  the  kingdom.  Their  wool  gives  great  satisfaction  in  the 
southern  markets. 

Improvements. — A  great  and  rapid  change  to  the  better  has 
taken  place  in  agriculture  during  the  last  twenty  years.  There 
are  several  very  extensive  farms  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation, 
thoroughly  drained ;  some  of  them  to  a  considerable  extent  fur- 
row-drained, and  enclosed  with  fences  consisting  of  dry  stone  dike, 
hedge,  and  ditch.  On  one  of  these,  the  farm  of  Wester  Watten, 
belonging  to  William  Home,  Esq.  of  Scouthel,  it  is  believed  that 
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there  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  of  fences  of  this  de- 
scription. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that,  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Anstruther  improved  the  Mains  of  Watten  most  ju- 
diciously, enclosed  it  with  hedges  and  dikes,  built  a  steading  on 
it,  and  laid  it  out  in  the  best  style.  The  late  Mr  Home  of  Lang* 
well  was  the  first  to  follow  his  example  on  his  property  of  Wester 
Watten  above-mentioned,  which,  from  being  almost  entirely  waste 
and  unproductive,  was  converted,  under  the  able  management  of 
Mr  James  Purvis,  now  manager  to  Mr  Traill  of  Ratter,  into  one 
of  the  finest,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  largest  farms,  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  What  his  uncle  did  to  Wester  Watten,  Mr  Home 
ef  Scouthel,  well  known  for  many  years  past  as  the  greatest  and 
ipost  successful  improver  in  this  county,  has  more  recently  done 
to  his  property  of  Lynegar,  also  in  this  parish ;  and  Sir  R.  A. 
Anstruther  of  Balcaskie,  the  principal  proprietor  in  the  parish, 
has,  for  some  years  past*  been  pursuing  a  most  admirable  system 
on  his  extensive  estates,  viz.  that  of  granting,  on  improving  leases, 
moderate-sized  farms,  regularly  subdivided,  fenced,  and  intersected 
hy  good  roads,  with  all  requisite  encouragement  to  the  tenantry, 
as  respects  draining,  manure,  comfortable  dwelling-houses,  &c 
His  tenantry  are  amply  supplied,  at  a  low  rate,  with  marl  raised 
by  dredging  in  a  small  loch  adjoining  the  west  end  of  the  parish. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that,  under  such  circumstances  as 
these,  the  system  of  moderate-sized  farms  would  eventually  prove 
the  most  advantageous  to  the  landlords  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  as  it  certainly  would  in  a  moral  and  economical,  both  to 
them  and  to  the  country  at  large,  being  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving a  class  of  men  now  fast  wearing  out,  and  whom  the  rapid 
(extension  of  sheep-farming  threatens  in  many  districts  to  annihi- 
late altogether — the  substantial  peasantry  of  Scotland,  the  trus- 
tiest bulwark  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  best  defence  under  Pro- 
vidence of  the  altar,  the  throne,  and  the  constitution ;  a  class  of 
men  among  whom  religion,  morality,  and  good  order  have  flou- 
rished more  than  among  any  other ;  a  class  who  are  seldom  ap- 
preciated as  they  should  be,  and  whose  services  may  be  most 
needed  when  they  cannot  be  had. 

A  wonderful  stimulus  has  been  given  to  agriculture,  and  the 
rearing  of  improved  stock  in  this  parish,  as  well  as  others  in  the 
county,  by  the  easy  access  to  the  southern  markets,  opened  up 
by  steam  within  these  few  years,  for  fat  cattle  and  sheep,  a  great 
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number  of  which  are  now  annually  shipped  to  Leith,  Newcastle, 
and  London.  Great  advantages  have  also  followed  from  the  spi- 
rited exertions  of  the  county  gentlemen  to  improve  the  breed  of 
cattle,  sheep,  horses,  &c,  by  giving  annual  premiums  to  the  ex* 
bibitors  of  the  best  stock.  So  successful,  indeed,  have  these  been, 
that  this  county  need  not  now  dread  a  competition  in  these  mat- 
ters, open  to  all  Scotland,  as  was  amply  shown  at  the  Highland 
Society's  meeting  at  Inverness  in  1839, 

Produce. — Average  gross  amount  of  raw  produce  raised  in  the 
parish,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained : — 

Oats,  6500  quarters,  at  L.l,  Is.  per  quarter,  .         L.  6825  0  0 

Bear,  860        do.     at  L.l,  8s.  per  do.         .  1204  0  0 

Potatoes,  2800  bolls  at  10s.  per  boll,           .  1400  0  0 

Turnips,  300  acres,  at  L.7  per  acre,              .  .              2100  0  0 

Hay,  30,000  stones,  at  6d.  per  stone,            .  .                 750  0  0 

Land  in  pasture  and  miscellaneous  produce,  .                700  0  0 


Total  yearly  value  of  raw  produce,         .  L.  12,97  9    0    0 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Market-  Town.— There  are  no  market  or  other  towns  in  the  pa- 
rish. ^  The  nearest  market-town  is  Wick,  distant  eight  miles. 

Means  of  Communication. — The  means  of  communication  en- 
joyed by  the  parish  are,  one  post-office,  (at  the  bridge  of  Watten), 
being  a  sub-office  to  Wick, — twenty  miles  of  turnpike  roads,  (along 
seven  miles  of  which  the  mail  passes  daily,  and  a  carrier  twice  a- 
week),  and  various  bridges,  all  of  inconsiderable  size,  excepting  two 
at  Watten  and  Dunn. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  parish  church  is  very  inconveniently 
situated,  being  distant  from  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  parish 
only  one  mile,  and  nearly  nine  miles  from  the  south-west.  The 
date  of  its  erection  is  unknown.  It  appears  from  the  session  re- 
cords to  have  been  repaired  in  1714.  Since  that  period,  it  has 
received  several  repairs,  and  was  propped  with  wooden  supports 
two  years  ago.  It  is  in  a  very  bad  state.  It  may  accommodate 
from  700  to  800  persons,  and  the  sittings  are  all  free.  Ihe 
manse  was  built  in  1778.  There  is  a  glebe  of  24  acres,  worth 
about  15s.  per  acre,  and  the  amount  of  stipend  is  14  chalders,. 
half  meal  and  half  barley,  with  L.  10  for  communion  elements. 
There  is  no  Government  church,  Dissenting,  Seceding,  Episcopa- 
lian, or  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  parish.  There  is  one  mis- 
nonary  in  the  Highland  part  of  it,  supported  partly  by  the  Royal 
Bounty  Committee,  and  partly  by  the  people  ;  also,  a  cate- 
chist.  The  number  of  families  attending  the  Established  Church 
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is  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  families  in  the  parish,  and  the 
church  is  generally  full.  The  average  number  of  communicants  is 
about  120.  There  is  one  society  in  the  parish— a  Bible,  Jewish, 
and  Missionary  Society.  The  average  yearly  collections  for  reli- 
gious purposes  are  about  L.  25,  and  for  charitable  L.  20. 

Education. — The  number  of  schools  in  the  parish  is  3>  of  which 
one  is  parochial,  one  endowed  by  the  General  Assembly's  Educa- 
tion Committee,  and  one  supported  by  fees.  The  parochial 
schoolmaster  has  the  maximum  salary  of  L.  34.  He  is  obliged 
from  age  to  have  an  assistant,  who  receives  the  fees,  averaging 
Ia  12,  and  occasional  donations  from  the  heritors.  The  general 
expense  of  education  is,  for  reading,  Is.  6d.  or  2s. ;  writing  and 
arithmetic,  6d.  each  additional  per  quarter,  Latin,  5s.  Poor 
children  are  taught  gratis  at  the  parochial  and  General  Assem- 
bly's schools.  There  are  no  children  upwards  of  six  years  of  age 
who  are  not  in  course  of  learning  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. Some  aged  persons  there  are,  who  cannot  read,  but  the 
number  of  these  is  exceedingly  small.  The  people  universally 
are  much  alive  to  the  benefits  of  education,  and  two  additional 
schools  are  required  which  they  are  unable  regularly  to  maintain. 

A  parochial  library  has  been  established  this  year,  which  al- 
ready possesses  upwards  of  300  volumes ;  there  are  also  two  Sab- 
bath schools  very  efficiently  taught,  and  numerously  attended. 

Friendly  Society. — Under  this  head  there  is  nothing  to  parti- 
cularize excepting  a  Friendly  Society  instituted  in  1819,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  its  members  when  sick,  and  their  widows  after 
their  decease.  It  is  sufficiently  desirable  in  this  point  of  view, 
but  in  other  respects  its  advantages  are  not  very  obvious. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds. — The  average  of  persons  receiving 
parochial  aid  is  35,  and  the  average  sum  given  to  each  15s.  per 
annum.  The  average  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  kirk-session  for 
all  parochial  purposes,  is  about  L.  34,  of  which  L.  20  arise  from 
.church  collections,  the  remainder  being  the  interest  of  legacies, 
and  sums  collected  many  years  ago  by  fines,  and  economy  in  the 
distribution  of  the  funds.  There  is  no  other  regular  mode  of  pro- 
curing funds  for  the  poor.  There  are  .none  unemployed  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  work,  and  there  are  none  so  destitute  as  not  to 
have  a  cottage,  plenty  of  fuel,  and  a  spot  of  ground  for  cabbages 
and  potatoes. 

Fairs. — The  following  are  held  in  the  parish,  for  the  sale  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  stock,  for  hiring  servants,  and 
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other  purposes  of  markets  generally.  1.  Roodsmass,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  May,  (old  style) ;  2.  Roodsmass,  on  the  third  Tues- 
day of  September,  O.  S. ;  a  Wester  Market,  on  the  last  Tues- 
day of  October;  4.  Magnusmass,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  De- 
cember. Also  three  cattle-trysts,  on  the  first  Mondays  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  on  the  Hill  of  Backless. 

Inns. — There  are  4  of  these,  being  three  more  than  the  public 
accommodation  requires.  They  receive  almost  no  countenance 
from  the  people  of  the  parish. 

Fuel — The  fuel  almost  universally  used  is  peat  or  turf,  pro- 
cured from  the  peat-bogs,  with  which  the  parish  abounds,  at  an 
expense  of  about  6d.  per  cart  load,  exclusive  of  carriage. 

October  1840. 


PARISH  OF  OLRICK. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  CAITHNESS,  SYNOD  OF  SUTHERLAND  AND 
CAITHNESS. 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  M'KENZIE,  MINISTER. 


L — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Nam*.— The  word  Olrick  (or  Olrig),  is  of  Norwegian  deri- 
vation, and  may  be  interpreted  "  the  son  of  Erick :"  it  was  ap- 
plied to  this  parish  in  allusion  to  a  settlement  made  by  some 
chief  of  that  name  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  about  the  end  of 
the  eighth  or  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  when  an  inva- 
sion of  this  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place. 

Extent — The  length  of  the  parish  from  north-west  to  south-east 
is  5  miles,  its  medium  breadth  3  miles:  and  it  contains  154 
square  miles,  or  about  10,000  imperial  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west,  east,  and  south  by  the  parishes  of  Thurso,  Dunnet,  and 
Bower, — and  the  sea  is  tfje  boundary  on  the  north. 

Soil  and  Produce. — The  soil  throughout  the  parish  may 
be  considered  good;  and  as  improvements  in  agriculture  are  car- 
ried on,  on  the  most  approved  plans,  perhaps  there  is  not  a  parish 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  where  better  crops  of  all  kinds  of  useful 
produce  are  raised.     There  is  abundance  of  marl  in  the  parish, 
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which,  along  with  sand  and  sea-weed,  afford  every  facility  in  the 
way  of  manure.  The  common  of  Hilliclay  being  now  divided 
and  enclosed  by  the  respective  proprietors,  and  fast  yielding  to 
cultivation,  very  little  of  the  parish  can  be  considered  as  unfit  for 
husbandry,  and  what  is  not  already  under  cultivation,  affords  ex- 
cellent pasture  for  young  cattle  and  sheep, — of  the  latter  of  which 
there  is  a  large  increase  of  late  years,  and  that  of  the  best  de- 
scription. 

Minerals,  fyc. — Limestone  and  freestone,  slates  and  flags  abound 
in  the  parish* 

•  In  the  raising  of  stone  for  pavement  much  has  been  done  for 
some  years  back.  The  finest  quality  of  this  is  found  on  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr  Traill  of  Ratter,  the  stratification  being  so  very  regu- 
lar and  plane,  that  it  answers  admirably  for  streets,  without  any 
surface  dressing.  The  layers  are  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
to  five  inches  thick  and  upwards  in  the  quarry ;  the  colour  of  the 
stone  from  a  smoke-gray  to  blue.  This  stone  is  very  hard,  and 
exceedingly  strong  and  durable.  Some  of  the  oldest  houses  in 
Caithness  are  roofed  with  it,  and  it  has  been  employed  with 
advantage  for  granary  floors,  being  laid  on  joists  at  the  ordinary 
distance,  in  the  upper  as  well  as  low  flats  of  buildings.  The 
inhabitants  of  London,  Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
other  towns  are  now  reaping  the  benefit  of  pavement  exported 
from  this  parish.  At  Castlehill,  machinery  is  employed  in 
sawing  the  edges  and  polishing  the  surface  of  the  stone,  which 
is  now  used  in  this  prepared  form  for  lobby  floors,  tables,  hearth- 
stones, and  mantel-pieces,  and  other  purposes  within  doors.  Up- 
wards of  100  labourers  are  constantly  employed,  and  numerous 
cargoes  of  this  useful  commodity  are  exported  every  season ;  the 
proprietor  having  erected  a  neat  and  commodious  harbour  for 
his  own  use,  has  now  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  seeing  his 
own  and  other  vessels  coming  in  and  going  out  in  safety  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  mansion-house, — the  tonnage  re- 
quired being  from  3000  to  4000,  and  the  annual  shipment  of  pave- 
ment alone  being  from  800,000  to  400,000  square  feet. 

On  the  estates  of  Olrig  and  Murkle,  there  are  also  quarries  of 
slate  and  flag  of  good  quality. 

The  line  of  sea  coast  belonging  to  this  parish  is  not  more  than 
two  miles  from  east  to  west  At  the  extremities  of  this  line  are 
the  bays  of  Castlehill  and  Murkle,  both  abounding  with  fish  of 
every  kind  peculiar  to  the  coast,  sought  after  (with  the  exception 
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of  the  salmon-fishing,  lei  to  a  respectable  tenant),  now  only  by  the 
labourers  as  a  recreation  from  other  work,  and  for  the  use  of  their 
families. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  harbour  at  Castlehill ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  steps  have  been  taken  for 
having  a  harbour  also  erected  in  the  bay  of  Murkle,  which  is  so 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  which  would  afford  shelter  to 
vessels  in  distress,  or  retarded  in  their  progress  by  contrary  winds, 
being  almost  naturally  locked  in  from  the  effects  of  that  dangerous 
neighbour,  the  Pentland  Frith,  and  there  being  abundance  of  water 
at  all  times  of  tide. 

Lakes. — The  only  lake,  that  of  Durran,  mentioned  in  the  for- 
mer Statistical  Account,  was  drained  many  years  ago,  and  has 
amply  rewarded  the  proprietors, — the  surface  of  water  being  now 
exchanged  for  inexhaustible  pits  of  marl  and  rich  meadow  pas- 
ture. 

II. — Civil  History. 

Parochial  Registers. — The  earliest  date  of  these  is  1700,  since 
which  period  the  record  of  session,  including  births  and  marriages, 
has  been  regularly  kept ;  but  no  record  of  deaths  seems  to  have 
been  kept  in  this  parish  at  any  period. 

Antiquities. — Torfaeus  mentions  a  nunnery,  the  site  of  which  is 
obviously  indicated  by  the  burn  of  Closters  (cloisters),  running 
through  the  farm  of  Bedlands,  on  the  estate  of  Murkle,  and  not 
far  from  a  green  hillock  resembling  the  Pictish  cairns,  which 
abound  in  the  county,  and  of  which  there  are. several  in  this  pa- 
rish. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Olrick,  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
parish,  there  are  evident  remains  of  a  watch-tower,  which,  in  for- 
mer times,  must  have  been  of  no  little  importance,  from  the  ex- 
tensive view  it  commands  of  the  coast  and  the  country  round. 
From  this  spot  the  bays  of  Sandside,  Scrabster,  Dun  net,  Freswick, 
and  Reiss,  Dunnet-head,  the  hills  of  Canisbay  and  Noss-head,  all 
in  this  county,  together  with  some  of  the  islands  of  Orkney,  and 
also  some  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Sutherland,  Moray,  Banff, 
and  Aberdeen  shires  are  visible, — affording  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  finest  views  to  be  found  in  this -northern  part  of  the  country. 

On  the  boundary  of  the  parish  on  the  east,  towards  Dunnet, 
it  is  said  there  existed  a  church,  the  position  of  which  is  as- 
certained by  the  name  of  St  Coomb's  Kirk  (perhaps  in  honour 
of  St  Columba),  being  still  given  to  the  spot;  and  there  is  a 
farther  tradition,  that  this  church  and  the  adjoining  manse,  sup- 
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posed  to  have  been  the  parish  church  and  manse  of  the  united  pa- 
rishes of  Dunnet  and  Olrick,  were,  in  the  night  season,  suddenly 
overwhelmed  with  sand  during  the  prevalence  of  a  storm,  the  mi- 
nister and  his  family  effecting  their  escape  with  difficulty  by  the 
roof;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  at  this  period  that  the  adjoin- 
ing lands  of  the  property  of  Tain  shared  the  same  fate.  The  dis- 
trict is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Links  of  Old  Tain. 

The  only  other  place  in  the  parish  worthy  of  note  is  Murkle, 
on  the  western  boundary ;  which  name  is  believed  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally Mort  Hill,  or  the  field  of  death,  applied  in  allusion  to  a  bat- 
tle fought  between  the  Danes  and  natives,  in  which  the  latter  were 
victorious.  It  is  said  that  the  Scottish  chief,  on  seeing  a  large  hol- 
low at  the.head  of  Murkle  Bay  filled  with  the  enemy,  called  out  to 
his  followers,  "  clear  the  den,"  which  was  responded  to  with  such 
destruction  of  the  invaders,  that  the  place  got  the  name  of  Clear 
Den,  or  Clairden,  which  it  bears  to  this  day. 

Land-owners. — The  only  two  residing  heritors  are,  James  Traill, 
Esq.  of  Ratter,  and  James  Smith,  Esq.  of  Olrig,  who  have  done 
much  for  the  encouragement  and  comfort  of  their  numerous  te- 
nantry. The  other  non-residing  heritors  are,  the  Earl  of  Caith- 
ness ;  Sir  John  Gordon  Sinclair,  Bart. ;  and  the  Trustees  of  the 
late  George  Miller,  Esq.,  who  bequeathed  the  small  property  of 
Swarclet  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Thurso. 
III. — Population. 

By  Dr  Webster's  Report  in  1755,  -  875  soak. 

By  Sfr  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  in  1792,  1001 

By  Government  census  in  1821,         •  -  1093 

By  Do.  Do.  1831,  -  -  1146 

And  by  a  census  taken  up  by  the  present  parish  minister  in 
1835,  in  order  accurately  to  meet  some  Government  queries,  the 
population  was  found  to  amount  to  1352  souls,  composed  chiefly 
of  farmers,  farm-servants,  and  labourers.  This  increase  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  erection  and  prosperity  of  the  village  of  Castle- 
town, (the  only  one  in  the  parish,)  on  the  property  of  James  Traill, 
Esq.  of  Ratter,  and  to  the  employment  and  liberal  wages  through- 
out the  year  afforded  by  him  to  numerous  workmen  in  raising  and 
preparing  pavement  for  the  southern  markets.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  in  this  village,  which  is  rising  in  importance,  from  the 
granting  of  perpetual  feus,  and  several  handsome  houses  being  built 
in  consequence,  may  be  computed  at  320  souls. 

The  Average  of  marriages  for  the  last  seven  years  is  -        10 

births,                do.                do.  -             92 

deaths,               da                do.  •            17 
The  latter  average  raised  from  the  effects  of  small-pox. 
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la  their  general  character,  the  people  may  be  stated  to  be  so- 
ber, industrious,  intelligent,  and  attentive  to  the  outward  ordi- 
nances of  religion. 

IV. — Industry. 
Agriadturey  frc. — The  extent  of  the  parish  being  about  10,000 
acres,  6000  may  be  reported  as  cultivated,  and  the  remainder, 
with  the  exception  of  about  500  acres  of  links  and  moss,  is  ca- 
pable of  cultivation. 

There  are  20  acres  under  wood  on  the  estates  of  Castlehill  and 
Olrig.  The  oldest  was  planted  by  the  present  proprietor,  James 
Traill,  Esq.  about  fifty  years  ago,  consisting  principally  of  ash, 
plane,  elm,  oak,  mountain-ash,  and  larch.  Some  of  the  trees  have 
grown  as  high  as  50  feet  The  ash  seems  to  thrive  the  best 
Fir  does  not  succeed. 

Rent. — The  rent  of  arable  land  varies  much,  depending  in  a 
great  measure  on  proximity  to  the  sea-coast  Near  the  sea  it  may 
be  stated  at  from  L.  1  to  L.  1,  5s.  per  acre ;  in  the  interior  from 
12s.  to  15s.  is  near  the  average.  The  rate  of  grazing  a  cow  is 
L.2  in  summer,  and  Li  1,  10s.  for  wintering.  Keep  of  a  Leicester 
sheep  is  worth  from  15s.  to  20s.  during  the  year. 

Wages. — Farm-servants'  wages  are,  for  men,  from  L.  6  to  L.  8 
in  money  per  annum,  with  6£  bolls  meal,  2  bolls'potatoes,  house- 
room,  fire,  and  a  chopin  of  milk  daily.  Boys  less  in  proportion. 
Outdoor  women  get  L.  3,  4  bolls  of  meal,  with  lodgings,  fire, 
milk,  and  potatoes.  House  female  servants  L.3  to  L.3,  10s. 
yearly.  Harvest  labourers  are  engaged  for  eight  weeks.  Men 
get  L.  1,  10s.,  and  one  boll  meal,  with  a  chopin  of  milk  daily,  and 
a  few  potatoes;  women  L.1,  and  half  a  boll  meal  for  the  harvest, 
with  potatoes  and  a  mutchkin  of  milk  daily.  The  price  of  la- 
bour has  risen  considerably  within  the  last  two  years,  from  the 
great  demand  for  hands  at  the  stone-works,  making  roads,  fur- 
row-draining, enclosing,  &c  and  may  be  stated  for  common  la- 
bourers Is.  6d.  per  day  in  winter,  and  Is.  lOd.  in  summer.  Wo- 
men get  now  pretty  generally  8d.  a  day  for  turnip-hoeing,  and  6d. 
in  winter  for  barn-work,  pulling  turnips,  &c  Wrights,  masons, 
and  blacksmiths  get  about  2s.  6d.  per  day.  Mason-work  of  ordi- 
nary wall  height  and  girth  measure  is  done  for  L.2  per  rood  of  36 
square  yards.  Blacksmiths  get  L.2,  10s.  per  aunum  for  each  pair 
of  horses.  They  uphold  the  horses'  shoes,  iron-work  of  ploughs 
and  carts.  Saddlers  get  from  L.  1  to  L.  1,  5s.  for  upholding  the 
harness  of  each  pair  of  horses  during  the  year. 
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Breeds  of  Live-Stock. — The  common  breed  of  cattle  among  the 
proprietors  and  larger  tenants  is  a  cross  with  the  Highland  and 
Teeswater,  which  Mr  Traill  introduced  some  years  ago.  They 
bave  answered  very  well,  and  are  a  vast  improvement  compared 
with  the  old  stock.  The  smaller  tenants  still  keep  the  old  breed, 
an  inferior  description  of  highlanders. 

The  breed  of  sheep  is  the  Leicester,  which  was  also  introduced 
by  Mr  Traill  eight  years  ago  :  it  has  succeeded  beyond  expecta- 
tion, both  as  to  weight  and  the  quality  of  the  wool.  There  are 
now  about  1500  sheep  of  this  kind  in  the  parish;  and  the  num- 
ber is  yearly  increasing. 

Husbandry. — The  husbandry  of  the  parish  is  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  best  modern  systems  to  the  most  antiquated.  On  the  improv- 
ed farms  the  five  and  six  shift  courses  are  followed.  Turnips  eat 
off  with  sheep,  and  business  managed  much  the  same  as  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  lands  occupied  by  the 
smaller  tenantry  (they  occupy  more  than  one-half  of  the  parish,) 
the  system  is  continual  cropping,  or  nearly  so,  viz.  bear  and  oats 
alternately.  Numbers  are  beginning  to  sow  a  few  turnips  and 
grass-seeds ;  but  there  is  scarcely  as  yet  any  regular  rotation  in- 
troduced. However,  with  the  great  command  the  parish  has  of 
manure,  viz.  marl,  sea -weed,  and  shell-sand,  vast  quantities  of  bear 
and  oats  are  raised  of  good  quality — Angus  oats  generally  weigh- 
ing from  40  lb.  to  42  lb.  per  bushel,  and  bear  from  48  lb.  to  52 
lb.  A  part  of  the  parish  (Murkle)  is  remarkable  for  producing 
black  oats.  They  degenerate  everywhere  else  by  repeated  sowing 
except  here ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  whole  coun- 
ty take  a  change  of  seed  of  their  oats  from  Murkle. 

The  mode  of  reclaiming  waste  lands  is, — first  enclose  with  ditch 
and  thorn  hedge,  protected  with  flags  set  on  edge ;  then  drain  out  the 
springs  with  three  feet  or  four  feet  drains  as  required ;  plough  in  and 
allow  it  to  lie  a  year  or  more;  lay  on  marl  or  shell  sand  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  to  twenty-five  loads  per  acre ;  then  cross  plough  and 
work  it  down  for  turnips  with  dung,  or  bone-dust,  or  both ;  feed 
the  turnips  off  with  sheep  ;  then  oats,  or  bear  and  grass  seeds ; 
then  pasture  with  sheep  for  a  few  years;  and  the  land  is  general- 
ly afterwards  fit  for  any  rotation.  The  quality  of  the  soil  being 
good,  considerable  progress  is  made  and  making  in  thus  reclaim- 
ing waste  lands.  Furrow  draining  has  also  been  introduced  on  Mr 
Traill's  estate.  The  effect  is  wonderful,  and  the  practice  will, 
though  expensive,  in  a  few  years,  be  common. 
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The  principal  tenants  have  in  general  leases  of  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-one  years,  with  stipulations  as  to  cropping.  The  small  occu- 
piers are  at  will,  and  are  wearing  out, — the  tendency  of  the  present 
system  of  improvement  being  to  throw  the  whole  lands  into  large 
farms. 

Where  the  farms  are  large  the  steadings  are  substantial  and  com- 
modious ;  slates,  flags,  and  building  stones  of  the  best  quality  be* 
tog  abundant ;  the  fences  are  also  very  good,  either  stone  walls  or 
bedges  protected  with  flags.  On  the  small  farms  the  houses  are  al- 
most wholly  built  with  feal  covered  with  divots, — chimneys  few 
]n  number — and  fences  of  a  very  indifferent  description. 

The  principal  improvements  made  in  the  parish  have  been 
done  by  James  Traill,  Esq.  of  Ratter,  and  James  Smith,  Esq* 
of  Olrig.  The  other  proprietors  are  non-resident,  and  do  not 
seem  to  give  much  attention  to  their  estates.  Mr  Traill  may  well 
be  called  the4  author  of  all  improvements  in  the  county;  which  a 
single  view  of  his  property  in  this  parish,  after  surveying  Caithness, 
will  sufficiently  testify,  either  as  regards  culture,  plantations,  build- 
ings, harbours,  roads,  live-stock,  or  crops ;  indeed,  what  he  has  ac- 
complished could  scarcely  be  credited  as  being  the  work  of  one  in- 
dividual, and  is  and  will  be  a  great  example  to  Caithness  proprie- 
tors in  all  time  coming. 

The  obstacles  to  improvements  are  the  state  of  occupancy  by 
small  tenants,  and  the  want  of  capital. 

The  rental  of  the  parish  is  about  L.  4000  a  year ;  L.  50,000 
laid  out  on  buildings,  enclosures,  roads,  and  drains,  would  not  do 
more  than  put  the  parish  into  a  fair  state  of  cultivation.  It  is, 
therefore,  easily  seen  that  its  final  improvement  must  be  a  work  of 
time.  The  facilities  of  procuring  manure ;  the  excellent  materi- 
als for  buildings,  enclosures,  and  drains,  got  from  the  refuse  of  the 
flag  quarries,  are  its  great  advantages,  and  will  ultimately  produce 
great  results.  The  surface  is  capable  of  producing  more  than 
double  of  what  it  does  at  present ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course  will 
pay  double  rent ;  there  is,  therefore,  little  doubt,  that  ere  long,  in 
consequence  of  easy  access  to  the  southern  markets  by  the  aid  of 
steam-vessels,  that  capital  will  find  its  way  to  call  out  the  dormant 
and  neglected  resources  of  this  and  every  other  parish  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Caithness. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 
The  parish  is  well  accommodated  with  roads.    The  county 
Sue,  from  Thurso  to  Wick,  passes  through  it,  and  there  is  no 
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deficiency  of  cross-roads.     There  is  a  daily  post  between  Castle- 
town and  Thurso ;  and  a  regular  carrier  to  Wick. 

Ecclesiastical  State.— The  present  church,  conveniently  situated 
for  the  parish,  seems  to  have  been  built  in  1633,  and  though  fre- 
quently repaired,  has  never  had  any  addition  made  to  it  It  has 
never  been  divided,  nor  seated  at  the  expense  of  the  heritors.  It 
affords  accommodation  for  only  403  sitters,  at  18 inches;  and  this 
being  far  below  what  the  increasing  population  require  of  seat- 
room,  the  heritors  have  lately  adopted  a  very  handsome  plan 
by  Mr  David  Cousin,  architect  in  Edinburgh,  agreeable  to  which 
a  new  church  is  now  building,  which  will  afford  the  requisite  ac- 
commodation, and  be  a  great  ornament  to  the  village  of  Castle- 
town, at  the  east  end  of  which  it  is  situated.  The  manse  was  built 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  along  with  the  offices  uuderwent  consider* 
ablarepairs  in  1825.  There  is  a  glebe  attached  to  it  of  8  Scotch 
acres,  which  may  be  valued  at  L.  10.  The  amount  of  stipend  is 
14  chalders,  half  barley  and  half  oatmeal,  with  L.  8,  6s.  3d.  for 
communion  elements.  The  number  of  communicants  is  120. 
There  is  no  Dissenting  place  of  worship  in  the  parish  ;  the  num- 
ber of  Dissenters  is  under  100 ;  and  these  belong  to  the  Original 
Seceders,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
readily  signed  a  late  petition  to  the  Legislature  in  behalf  of  the  ex- 
tension and  endowment  of  the  Established  Church. 

Education. — There  are  one  parochial  and  four  other  schools  in 
the  parish.  About  one- eighth  of  the  population  may  be  comput- 
ed as  attending  school. 

The  salary  of  the  parish  teacher  is  the  maximum.  All  the 
usual  branches  of  a  classical  and  commercial  education  are 
taught.  The  fees  are  moderate,  in  no  case  exceeding  7s.  per 
quarter,  whatsoever  branches  are  taught.  The  other  teachers 
are  upon  their  own  adventure.  There  is  not  a  person  in  the  pa- 
rish above  five  years  of  age  but  who  can  read,  and,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, also  write.  The  children  of  such  as  are  in  indigent 
circumstances  are  educated  gratuitously.  There  is  a  Sabbath 
school,  where  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  carefully  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Library. — There  is  a  parish  library  consisting  of  some  hun- 
dred volumes  of  useful  books,  of  a  miscellaneous  and  religious 
character. 

Friendly  Societies. — Of  these  there  are  three  in  the  parish,  from 
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which  much  benefit  has  been  derived  by  the  aged  and  infirm,  as 
well  as  by  widows  and  orphans.  Allowances  are  also  made  for  de- 
fraying the  funeral  expenses  of  members  and  their  widows.  The 
Castletown  Society  alone,  since  its  commencement  in  1797,  has 
distributed  nearly  L.  4000.  These  Societies  have  prevented  many 
from  being  on  the  poor's  roll. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds* — The  average  number  of  persons 
receiving  parochial  aid  is  35,  whose  circumstances  are  taken  into 
due  consideration  without  any  special  or  fixed  sum  being  allotted. 
There  is  a  mortification  of  L.  100,  left  by  the  late  Dr  Oswald  of 
Scotstown,  the  interest  of  which,  along  with  L.  £5  of  collections, 
and  some  seat-rents  in  the  church,  under  the  direction  of  the  ses- 
sion, placed  at  their  disposal  last  year  L.  36,  12s.  4d.  There  is 
no  assessment  of  the  heritors.  Particular  care  is  taken  in  the  ad* 
mission  of  parties  on  the  poor  roll — vagrancy  is  discouraged — no 
pauper  certificate  for  begging  has  been  granted  during  the  last 
fifteen  years — and  in  various  cases,  the  heritors  and  parishioners 
have  subscribed  liberally,  in  order  to  prevent  families  from  be- 
coming  a  permanent  burden  upon  the  parish. 

Fairs. — There  are  three  annual  fairs  held  in  the  parish,  in 
March,  June,  and  November,  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  cattle. 

Inns. — There  are  two  in  the  parish,  which  are  well  kept,  but 
one  would  be  fully  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  required  by 
travellers. 

Fuel — Moss  is  not  very  abundant  in  this  parish ;  but  there  is 
now  an  abundant  supply  of  English  coal  to  be  had  at  the  village 
of  Castletown :  it  is  conveyed  in  vessels  that  are  constantly  ar- 
riving at  Castlehill  for  cargoes  of  pavement. 

October  1840. 


PARISH  OF  HALKIRK. 

PRESBYTERY  OP  CAITHNE88,  SYNOD  OF  SUTHERLAND  AND 
CAITHNESS. 

THE  REV.  JOHN  MUNRO,  MINISTER. 


I.— Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Name. — The  ancient  name  of  this  parish  was  St  Fergus  and 
St  Thomas.  It  had  this  name  because  the  parish  of  St  Fergus 
was  united  to  that  of  St  Thomas's  soon  after  or  about  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  tract  of  country 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  parish  of  Halkirk,  or  the  united 
parishes  of  Halkirk  and  Skinnet,  contained  at  some  remote  period 
more  than  the  two  parishes  above  alluded  to :  the  number  of  bury- 
ing grounds,  and  the  ruins  of  several  places  of  worship,  afford  a 
presumptive  proof  of  this.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  said  to 
have  been  chapelries  in  the  times  of  Popery.  The  etymology  of 
the  modern  name,  Halkirk,  is  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity, 
and,  as  there  is  no  tradition  regarding  it,  the  conjectures  of  ima- 
gination are  the  only  sources  from  which  any  thing  probable  can 
be  drawn. 

Extent,  #c — The  very  irregular  figure  of  the  parish  makes  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  its  real  extent.  The  extreme  length  is  24 
miles,  the  breadth  varies  from  12  to  3  miles.  From  these  consi- 
derations, we  may  suppose  that  the  parish  contains  about  90  or 
92  square  miles.  The  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  pa- 
rish of  Thurso ;  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  the  parishes  of  Bow- 
er and  Watten ;  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the  parishes  of 
Latheron,  Kildonan,  and  Reay ;  on  the  west  by  Dorrory,  a  detach- 
ed part  of  the  parish  of  Thurso ;  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  pa- 
rish of  Reay. 

Topographical  Appearances. — There  is  neither  hill  nor  moun- 
tain remarkable  for  height  in  the  parish,  except  the  Spittal  hill, 
partly  in  this  parish  and  partly  in  the  parish  of  Watten,  and  about 
three  miles  south-east  from  the  church  of  Halkirk.  The  elevation  of 
this  hill  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  not  known ;  its  height,  how- 
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-ever,  is  such  that  the  greater  part  of  the  county  may  be  seen  from 
its  summit.  From  time  immemorial  till  within  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years,  it  was  customary  to  have  an  annual  market  on  the  very 
top  of  this  hill  From  the  name  of  the  market,  the  Jamesmas, 
it  is  evident  that  it  had  its  origin  during  the  prevalence  of  Popery 
in  Scotland.  This  market  is  now  held  in  a  place  equally  centrical 
and  far  easier  of  access,  and  will  be  afterwards  mentioned  under 
another  head. 

Hydrography.— The**  is  a  considerable  number  of  lakes  in  the 
parish,  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four,  including  small  and  great 
The  loch  of  Calder  is  about  3J  miles  in  length,  and  from  one 
mile  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  next  in  magnitude  is  Loch- 
more,  which  differs  very  little  in  size  from  the  other.  Both  these 
lochs  have  a  very  pleasing  effect  on  the  scenery.  In  travel- 
ling towards  either  of  them  a  person  does  not  see  them  till 
they  burst  at  once  on  his  view,  and  they  form  a  striking  and  a 
lively  contrast  to  the  moss  and  the  heath  with  which  they 
are  surrounded.  There  are  two  rivers  which  pass  through  the 
parish.  By  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish,  the  princfpal  of 
these  rivers  is  called  the  river  of  Halkirk,  but  at  Thurso,  near 
which  it  enters  the  sea,  it  is  called  the  river  of  Thurso..  The 
source  of  this  river  is  AlUan  na  cat,  or  .Cat'sbrook,  which  is  about 
eight  miles  south-west  from  Lochmore  and  in  Sutherlandshire. 
Though  this  brook  is  considered  the  source  of  the  river,  there  are 
several  lakes,  upwards  of  twenty,  which  pour  their  waters  into  the 
river.  Some  of  these  lakes  are  in  this  parish,  and  some  in  the 
mountains  which  divide  this  county  from  Sutherlandshire.  As 
this  river  flows  through  a  wide  extent  of  country  it  receives  into 
its  channel  and  discharges  into  the  sea  a  great  quantity  of  water. 
After  much  rain  or  a  rapid  thaw  it  overflows  its  banks,  and,  du- 
ring the  harvest  months,  has  at  times  done  great  damage  to  grass 
and  other  crops  which  lie  within  its  range.  Its  course  is  nearly 
through  the  centre  of  the  parish ;  and,  taking  into  calculation  its 
various  windings,  its  length  from  the  source  to  its  junction  witli 
the  sea  is  from  40  to  50  miles.  The  other  river,  that  of  Forssy, 
divides  this  parish  from  Reay  en  the  north-west,  and  joins  the  sea  at 
Forss,  in  the  parish  of  Thurso.  This  river,  after  great  falls  of  rain, 
comes  down  in  torrents,  and  does  much  injury  to  corn  and  grass  in 
low  situations  near  its  course.  It  is  from  15  to- 20  miles  in 
length.  Trout  and  salmon  are  taken  in  both  the  rivers,  and 
trout  of  various  kinds  in  the  lakes. — There  are  two  springs  in  the 
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parish  which  may  be  noticed.  Tobair  Acraig,  the  well  of  Halkirk, 
about  a  mile  south-east  from  the  church,  is  believed  to  be  medi- 
cinal, and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  chalybeate  waters.  The  other 
is  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  Loch  of  Calder,  and  is  believed  by 
the  inhabitants  in  its  vicinity  to  be  useful  for  the  cure  of  diseases. 
It  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  one  just  mentioned.  It  may  be 
observed  that  marl  is  found  in  the  Loch  of  Calder,  and  that  a 
year  or  two  ago,  exertions  were  made,  which  are  still  persevered  in, 
to  raise  it  by  means  of  a  boat  having  machinery  attached  for  the 
purpose.  Another  loch,  that  of  Leurary,  the  whole  bottom  of 
which  is  a  bed  of  marl,  was  drained  a  number  of  years  ago,  and 
the  loch  being  now  dry,  this  substance  is  easily  obtained,  and  is 
found  very  useful  for  agricultural  purposes. 

II. — Civil  History. 

Land-oumers. — The  land-owners  in  this  parish  are,  Sir  George 
Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  Bart.  M.  P.  for  the  county ;  Lord  Duffus ; 
Sir  Patrick  M.  B.  Thriepland  of  Fingask  and  Toftingal,  Bart. ; 
James  Sinclair,  Esq.  of  Forss ;  Charles  S.  Guthrie,  Esq.  of  Scots 
Calder;  Donald  Home,  Esq.  of  Langwell ;  David  Henderson,  Esq. 
of  Westerdale ;  James  Smith,  Esq.  of  Olrig ;  and  Adam  Duff,  Esq. 
of  Banniskirk.  None  of  these  except  Mr  Henderson  of  Wester- 
dale reside  in  the  parish. 

Parochial  Registers. — The  old  registers  of  this  parish  were  de- 
stroyed many  years  ago  by  some  ill  disposed  persons.  The  present 
ones  commence  with  the  year  1790. 

Antiquities. —  One  of  the  relics  of  antiquity  in  this  parish  is  the 
Castle  of  Brawl.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Thurso,  which  flows  through  the  middle  of  a  valley,  long  and  broad, 
commencing  to  form  at  the  sea,  and  extending  fully  twelve  miles 
into  the  interior.  A  place  equidistant  from  both  the  extremities 
of  this  valley,  and  at  which  there  is  a  peculiar  winding  in  the 
course  of  the  river,  attractive  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  is  the  spot 
chosen  for  this  once  strong  and  well  fortified,  but  now  ruined 
haunt  of  ancient  heroes.  Under  the  general  designation,  Castle 
of  Brawl,  are  comprehended  two  distinct  buildings,  belonging  to 
different  eras  of  architecture.  The  most  ancient  of  these  is  a 
tower  39  by  36  feet;  and  there  still  remain  35  feet  of  the  height. 
The  walls  are  9  feet  thick;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  east  wall  is 
formed  a  stone  stair  leading  to  the  very  top  of  the  building.  *  In 
the  walls  there  are  several  recesses  2  feet  and  2  feet  8  inches  in 
breadth,  which  may  contain  two  or  three  persons  in  a  standing  po- 
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jition.  These  recesses  diminish  gradually  both  in  height  and 
breadth  towards  the  outside  of  the  wall,  and  each  of  them  ends  in 
a  narrow  opening,  which  appears  to  have  admitted  all  the  light 
which  found  an  entrance  to  this  gloomy  abode  of  the  heroes  of 
battle  and  of  rapine.  Those  openings  seem  also  to  have  been  cal- 
culated as  convenient  positions  from  which  those  within  the  castle 
could  shoot  at  such  of  their  foes  as  dared  attack  them  in  this  fast- 
ness, which,  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  must  have  been  of 
-considerable  strength.  There  are  other  recesses  in  the  walls,  not 
tinlike  small  rooms,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  feet  long,  by  3,  4,  and  5  broad, 
and  6£,  7,  and  8  feet  high.  On  the  ground  floor  in  the  north 
Bide  there  is  a  strongly  built  dismal  hole,  10  or  12  feet  by  4£,  and 
about  the  same  height  with  those  already  mentioned.  It  is  cover* 
ed  with  massy  stones,  and  must  (rom  its  appearance  have  been  a 
•place  either  of  concealment  or  of  imprisonment.  The  whole  su- 
perstructure is  of  a  hard  durable  species  of  stone  found  in  the  vi- 
cinity. On  the  north-west  side  of  the  tower  there  is  a  fosse,  6  feet 
deep,  and  about  20  broad,  which  protected  it  on  that  side,  and  the 
river  afforded  it  some  defence  on  the  other.  The  other  building  in 
ruins,  or  rather  the  commencement  of  a  more  spacious  and  com* 
tnodious  castle,  projected  on  a  more  elegant  plan,  belongs  to  a 
more  improved  era  of  architecture,  and  is  of  a  modern  date  com- 
pared to  the  tower.  The  front  height  of  this  ruin  varies  from  12 
to  15  feet.  The  building  is  erected  on  a  bank  elevated  6  or  7 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  looks  towards  the  east,  on 
which  side,  and  within  a  very  short  distance  thereof,  the  river  flows 
with  a  murmuring  hum  over  a  rough  stony  channel.  AH  that 
seems  to  have  been  built  of  this  well  projected  and  pleasantly  si- 
tuated castle  is  the  ground  floor,  100  feet  in  length  by  50  in 
breadth,  divided  into  six  vaults,  four  of  which  have  two  port- holes 
id  each ;  and  there  is  one  in  each  end  of  a  passage  which  runs  be- 
twixt the  end  and  the  centre  vaults.  The  diameter  of  these  port- 
holes varies  from  3£  to  4|  inches.  Each  vault  has  a  door  com- 
municating with  the  passage  just  mentioned,  and  to  each  end  of 
which  there  is  a  stair  descending  from  the  back  of  the  building. 
The  dimensions  of  these  vaults  are  16  and  17  feet  square,  by  12 
in  height  Some  of  them  have  small  windows  1£  feet  by  1  foot 
All  the  light  admitted  into  two  of  them  enters  through  a  very  nar- 
row opening  above  the  port-holes.  By  whom  and  at  what  period 
the  tower  was  built  and  inhabited,  and  by  whom  the  more  modern 
building  was  commenced  and  so  far  carried  on,  are  questions  not 
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easily  solved.     Some  say  that  the  former  was  inhabited  by  a  saip 
cession  of  the  Bishops  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  and  that  the 
letter,  so  far  as  it  was  finished,  was  the  work,  of  one  of  these  bi- 
shop*.   The  only  foundation  for  this  lame  tradition  is  a  story,  quite 
a  true  one,  that  one  of  the  bishops  who  occupied  the  see  was 
burnt  by  some  lawless  miscreants  in  his  castle  of  Halkirk.    There 
is  no  reason  for  confounding  Halkirk  with  Brawl,  as  they  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  river.  f  The  place  where  the  horrid  deed  was 
perpetrated  was  a  residence  which  the  bishops  had  on  the  Hal- 
kirk bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the  Castle  of  Brawl.     There  is 
no  vestige  of  a  ruin  to  point  out  where  the  bishop's  residence 
stood.     It  is  probable,  however  it  was  in  a  field  to  the  north-east 
of  the  present  manse,  where  the  parochial  ministers  had  their  re- 
sidence till  the  present  house  was  built.     The  total  removal  of 
every  stone  of  this  building  has  obliterated  the  memory  of  its  ex- 
istence.    This  has  been  the  means  of  ascribing  to  the  bishops  the 
ruins  which  remain;  it  has  been  the  means  of  placing  them  in  a 
tower  over  which  they  never  had  any  control;  and  of  fathering 
on  their  invention  and  power  a  project  which  never  owed  its  form 
or  its  existence  either  to  their  wealth  or  to  their  contrivance.  The 
more  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  Castle  of  Brawl  was  a  residence 
of  the  Harolds  and  Sinclair^  who  were  Earls  of  Caithness,  the 
former  at  a  very  early  period,  and  the  latter  ever  since  the  Ha* 
rolds  lost  the  title.     At  Brawl  there  is  an  extensive  garden,  by 
far  the  most  ancient  in  the  county,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Ulb- 
ster,  which,  notwithstanding  its  northern  latitude,  and  its  being  ra- 
ther neglected,  produces  considerable  quantities  of  fruit,  and  in 
and  around  it  stand  chestnut,  ash,  and  elm  trees,  of  good  size 
both  in  height  and  circumference. 

There  was  also  a  castle  on  the  rugged  crag  of  Dirlot,  said  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  a  bold  and  daring  freebooter  of  the  name 
of  Sutherland,  a  near  relation  of  the  Dunrobin  Sutherland^  whose 
lands  of  Dylrid  and  Cattak  were  forfeited  for  treason,  and  given 
to  M'Kay  of  Strathnaver  by  charter,  dated  at  Inverness,  4th 
November  1489.  The  rock  of  Dirlot  is  said  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded at  one  time  by  the  river,  and  accessible  only  by  a  draw- 
bridge. The  nature  of  the  ground  gives  some  countenance  to 
this  tradition ;  but  now  the  river  flows  entirely  on  one  side  of  the 
crag,  on  whose  summit  the  gray  remains  of  die  castle  are  to  be 
seen.  There  was  also  a  place  of  defence,  and  of  no  small  im- 
portance, at  the  north  corner  of  Lochmore,  where  the  river  issues 
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from  that  lake.  There  was  another  at  the  east  end  of  the  Loch 
of  Calder.  These  relics  of  towers,  castles,  and  forts,  are  the  only 
monuments  remaining  of  the  wealth  and  the  power  of  the  chief* 
tains  of  days  that  are  gone ;  these  are  the  only  remnants  of  their 
possessions ;  the  only  indications  of  their  greatness.  The  fame 
of  their  possessors  is  not  recorded  in  story :  if  the  bard  ever  sung 
of  their  valour ;  if  tradition  for  a  while  spoke  of  their  achievements 
in  war,  or  commended  their  heroism  in  the  day  of  battlq,  the 
song  of  the  one  is  no  longer  sung  in  the  hall,  and  the  tongue  of 
the  other  is  for  ever  silent.  If  a  little  green  hill,  or  three  gray 
stones  did  for  years  point  out  the  tomb  of  their  rest,  they  are  now 
thoughtlessly  frodden  upon  by  a  race  to  whom  their  names  and 
their  deeds  are  alike  unknown.  If  a  rude  unsculptured  pillar 
marked  out  the  spot  or  the  field  where  they  fell,  it  stands  on  a 
lonely  moor,  or  the  side  of  a  barren  hill,  without  a  name  engraved 
either  by  tool  or  tradition. 

There  are  also  some  remains  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Of 
these  are  the  relics  of  St  Thomas's  Chapel  at  Skinnet  Here 
was  left  to  stand  the  sacred  chair  of  St  Thomas,  of  exquisite 
workmanship  in  stone,  an  object  of  some  curiosity ;  it  may  be  of 
superstitious  veneration,  till  broken  down  and  used  in  building  a 
fence.  Within  the  walls  of  the  chapel  which  still  remain,  &s  well 
as  in  the  ground  around,  a  few  continue  to  bury  their  dead.  There 
was  another  of  these  chapels  at  Banniskirk,  of  which  there  are  no 
remains ;  its  stones  have  been  removed,  and  the  silent  mansions 
of  the  dead,  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  have  been  ploughed  up, 
and  added  to  an  adjoining  field ! 

A  third  of  these  ruined  chapels,  St  Magnus,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  same  individual  who  was  the  originator  and  the 
benefactor  of  the  Kirkwall  Cathedral,  is  at  a  place  called  Spittal. 
It  appears  to  have  been  60  feet  by  20,  and  the  walls,  though  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  have  been  left  to  decay  under  the  slow 
but  sure  process  of  the  blasting  elements,  and  the  demolishing 
progress  of  lime ;  and  no  views  of  expediency  have  induced  the 
proprietor  of  the  lands  on  which  it  is  built  to  increase  his  re- 
venues by  demolition  and  sacrilege ;  nor  has  the  occupant  of  the 
farm,  in  the  centre  of  which  it  stands,  so  far  forgotten  the  reve- 
rence due  to  the  mighty  dead,  as  to  enlarge  his  fields  by  disturb- 
ing their  repose,  scattering  their  ashes,  and  exposing  their  bones- 
to  the  bleaching  influence  of  sun  and  of  rain.  Here  was  the  ce- 
metery of  the  clan  Gunn,  at  one  time-  a  powerful  and  a  warlike 
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race,  who  inhabited  the  mountainous  parts  of  this  county,  as  well 
as  the  Kildonan  district  of  the  Sutherland  county,  and  who,  not- 
withstanding the  high  mountains,  the  many  mosses  and  morasses 
which  intervene  to  render  the  journey  tedious  and  laborious,  are 
said  to  have  carried  their  dead,  especially  the  remains  of  their 
chiefs  and  principal  men,  from  the  glens  of  the  Crask  and  Knock- 
finn,  in  order  to  be  interred  in  the  Chapel  of  Spittal.  There  was, 
besides,  the  Chapel  of  St  Peter  at  Olgnimore,  that  of  St  Columba 
at  Dirlot,  and  that  of  St  Ciran  in  Strathmore.  These  last  bear 
the  names  of  the  early  propagators  of  Christianity  in  Scotland ; 
but  whether  built  in  their  time,  or  by  others  in  honour  of  them 
after  their  day,  is  a  subject  that  must  for  ever  remain  in  doubt. 
If  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  for  a  time  declared  in 
these  ancient  places  of  worship,  it  is  certain,  that  during  the  dark 
ages  they  were  the  temples  of  idols  and  their  superstitious  wor- 
shippers. In  proof  of  this,  it  is  traditionally  reported,  that  a  band 
of  marauders  made  the  image  of  St  Ciran  the  butt  of  their  arrows, 
and  thus  for  their  own  amusement  destroyed  the  last  of  the  dumb 
idols  worshipped  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Of  the  Clachans  of 
Gerston  and  Achardale,  little  remains  except  the  name,  and  the 
certainty  that  each  of  them  contains  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  It  is 
evident  from  this  enumeration  of  ruined  chapels,  whatever  was 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  given,  that  the  people  had  more 
easy  access  to  the  public  worship  than  at  present  Whatever  su- 
perior advantages  the  present  generation  enjoy  compared  to  those 
that  are  gone,  it  appears  that  the  latter  were  more  zealous  in  sup- 
porting a  false  religion  than  the  former  are  in  supporting  and  at* 
tending  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

III. — Population. 
Were  we  to  be  guided  by  the  former  Statistical  Account,  wo 
would  be  led  to  think  that  the  population  was  greater  at  the  time 
it  was  written  than  at  present  There  cannot,  however,  be  the 
least  ground  for  such  an  opinion,  as  the  Government  census  shows 
an  increase  at  each  of  the  periods  it  was  taken.  No  part  of  the 
parish  has  been  depopulated,  and,  in  moors  where  ten  years  ago 
there  was  no  house,  a  considerable  number  of  dwellings  is  now 
built  The  occupiers  improve  as  much  of  the  waste  ground  as 
their  circumstances  enable  them.  The  gradual  increase  of  the 
population  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  cultivation  of  waste  ground, — 
the  improvement  of  which  is  carried  on  by  those  poor  and  indus* 
trious  individuals  who  build  houses  in  moors,  and  by  farmers  who 
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employ  labourers  to  cultivate  wastes  adjacent  to  the  arable  land 
they  occupy.  Thus  there  is  a  demand  for  labour,  and  the  soil 
yields  a  produce  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  farmer  for  the  capi- 
tal he  may  have  laid  out. 

In  1881  the  population  vu  2847,  vis.  1322  males ;  1525  females. 
In  1836,  -       .       3085 

of  whom  about  1180  were  under  15  years  of  age, 

875  were  between  15  and  30  years, 
645-30  and  50 
294-50  and  70 
91  were  upward*  of  70  years. 

There  is  a  population  of  170  in  the  village  of  Halkirk,  and  the 
rest  spread  over  the  extent  of  the  parish.  The  average  number 
of  marriages  is  18  in  the  year,  and  of  baptisms,  74.  There  is  no 
register  of  deaths  kept  ' 

Language. — The  Gaelic  language  and  the  Scots  dialect  of 
English  are  spoken  in  the  parish.  A  considerable  majority  of  the 
old  people  speak  the  Gaelic ;  but  there  are  not  many  of  the  young 
who  cannot  speak  the  Scotch,  which,  it  is  acknowledged,  prevails 
now  more  than  it  did  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

According  to  the  usages  of  this  parish,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
county,  the  terms  for  hiring  farm  as  well  as  domestic  servants, 
commence  for  the  summer  half  year  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  for 
the  winter  half  year  on  the  26th  of  November,  or  the  9th  of  June, 
and  15th  of  November  old  style.  This  is  a  very  unequal  division 
of  the  year,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  a  difference  of  very  nearly  seven 
weeks  betwixt  the  summer  and  the  winter  half  year.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  for  servants  who  complete  their  service  on  the  20th  of 
June  are  not  considered  entitled  to  their  wages  till  towards  the 
end  of  August, — the  time  of  a  great  annual  market  at  Thurstf, 
and  as  a  great  number  of  servants  attend  this  market  it  gives  them 
an  opportunity  of  mis-spending  their  wages.  A  servant,  whose 
term  of  service  ends  on  the  26th  of  November,  is  not  paid  his 
wages  till  the  12th  of  January  thereafter,  which  is  the  day  observed 
by  the  country  people  as  New- Year's  Day, — a  time  when  servants 
are  too  apt  to  spend  their  hard-earned  penny  in  drink  and  other 
equally  useless  purposes.  The  dwelling-houses  of  the  peasantry, 
constructed  without  much  regard  to  the  rules  of  architecture,  have 
a  forbidding  appearance.  This  description  is  applicable  to  the 
greater  number  of  houses.  In  most  cases,  all  the  houses  neces- 
sary for  the  generality  of  tenants  are  built  in  a  continued  line. 
The  barn  and  the  kiln  are  in  one  end  of  this  line,  after  these  fol- 
lows the  dwelling-house,  generally  divided  into  three  apartments. 
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After  this  come  the  byre,  stable,  and  other  necessary  houses,  ar- 
ranged in  an  order  by  no  means  the  most  convenient  or  pleasing. 
Some  have  of  late  built  houses  of  better  construction,  which  have 
a  more  pleasing  Aspect,  and  must  at  the  same  time  afford  their  oc- 
cupiers more  comfort  than  houses  built  after  the  structure  follow- 
ed till  very  lately  in  this  county.     It  may  be  mentioned  that  at- 
tention is  paid  to  cleanliness,  both  in  the  domestic  economy  and 
dress  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  sober  and  the  industrious  enjoy 
that  share  of  the  comforts  of  life  with  which  people  in  the  lower 
ranks  are  generally  found  to  be  content ;  and  that  they  are  so  in 
this  parish,  the  writer  knows  from  the  experience  of  several  years 
spent  among  them.    In  a  population  so  great,  there  must  of  neces- 
sity be  individuals  of  very  different  dispositions,  and  of  various  de- 
grees of  intelligence ;  but,  keeping  out  of  view  occasional  brawls 
and  a  few  squabbles  which  very  seldom  occur,  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  is  to  be  considered  as  composed  of  good  moral  charac- 
ters, who,  in  outward  behaviour,  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner 
becoming  the  Christian  name ;  and  there  is  a  reason  to  hope,  that 
not  a  few  have  felt  the  vital  influences  of  the  gospel  of  peace. 
The  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  thirty-three* 
individuals,  are  attached  to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 
Making  allowances  for  the  distances  which  they  have  to  travel, 
and  the  very  bad  roads  by  which  they  must  come,  the  people  on 
the  whole  are  regular  in  attending  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath, 
as  well  as  catechetical  exercises  on  week-days.     That  they  are 
exempted  from  the  failings  and  short-comings  of  our  nature,  is 
what  can  be  neither  expected  nor  affirmed.  That  a  few  young  men, 
prompted  by  folly  and  the  mere  love  of  sport,  should  occasionally 
trespass  against  the  game  laws,  can  surprise  no  one  who  considers 
the  temptations  to  which  individuals  are  exposed  in  a  place  where 
wide  extended  moors,  with  abundance  of  game,  are  inducements 
to  the  sportsman  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.     This  is  not  an  apo- 
logy for  breaches  of  law ;  it  is  a  mere  statement  of  facts,  which, 
when  considered,  must  make  the  rarity  of  such  breaches  highly 
creditable  to  the  inhabitants  of  remote  districts,  who  can  often 
commit  a  trespass  of  this  nature  without  the  least  fear  of  de- 
tection* 

IV. — Industry. 
Agriculture.— The  parish,  as  already  observed,  may  be  consi- 

*  Of  these,  six,  an  exciseman  and  hia  family,  who  were  Episcopalians,  have  lately 
left  tbe  parish. 
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dered  in  extent  as  about  00  or  92  square  miles,— 73,600  imperial 
acres :  about  6000  of  these  are  cultivated,  as  many  under  natural 
or  meadow  grass,  and  the  rest  is  moor,  moss,  lakes,  rivers,  &c  The 
rate  of  annual  rent  is  as  high  as  L.  1,  10s,  and  as  low  as  2s.  6d. 
per  acre.  From  what  has  already  been  done,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  a  great  proportion  of  what  is  now  waste  ground  might  be  im* 
proved  to  advantage,  and,  were  the  people  encouraged  to  labour  in 
this  work,  many  would  undertake  the  cultivation  of  such  ground  in 
preference  to  going  to  America  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  lives, 
and  in  violation  of  those  feelings  which  make  man  cleave  to  the 
nigged  rocks  of  his  native  mountain,  the  remembrance  of  which  is 
associated  in  foreign  climes  with  his  recollection  of  the  home  and 
the  country  of  his  fathers.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  those 
who  do  their  utmost  to  subdue  the  stubborn  soil  of  the  moor 
and  the  mountain  meet  with  so  little  encouragement  Instead  of 
being  made  to  pay  a  rent  of  5s.  or  2s.  6d.  for  every  acre  brought 
into  cultivation,  it  would  be  better  policy  to  give  four  times  the 
sum  for  every  acre  so  cultivated,  for  at  least  five  or  six  years  after 
a  poor  person  commences  such  laborious  and  expensive  work,  and 
then  a  moderate  rent  might  be  charged  for  an  equal  number  of 
years.  A  plan  of  this  nature  would  encourage  individuals  to  improve 
waste  grounds,  which,  as  they  are,  yield  no  food  for  man,  no  re- 
venue for  the  proprietors, — whereas,  by  following  a  different  system 
from  that  adopted,  tbey  might  be  made  to  support  the  labourer, 
and  to  pay  the  landlord  a  certain  per  centage  for  moneys  expended 
in  inducing  people  to  embark  in  the  work.  A  good  deal  is  cer~ 
tainly  done,  but  infinitely  more  would  be  cheerfully  performed 
under  a  system  which  would  hold  out  inducements  for  adding  to 
what  one  may  already  possess,  instead  of  deterring  him  from  doing 
anything  that  way,  by  the  certainty  of  5s.  being  added  to  his  rent 
for  every  acre  brought  into  cultivation. 

Quarries. — There  are  quarries  of  limestone  in  different  parts  of 
the  parish.  The  lime  made  from  these  is  used  in  masonry ;  but  it 
answers  better  in  agricultural  processes  than  for  any  other  use  it  can 
be  applied  to.  There  are  also  quarries  of  flags.  These  are  much 
used  in  flooring  in  country  houses ;  they  are  also  used  in  paving  ; 
for  which  they  are  remarkably  well  adapted.  Great  numlfers  of 
them  are  annually  exported  to  Leith,  Aberdeen,  &c 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 
Market-Town.— The  nearest  market-town  is  Thurso,  which  is 
about  seven  miles  from  the  parish  church. 
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Means  of  Communication. — There  are  three  roads  through  the 
parish  by  which  people  can  travel  to  Thurso  ;  these  are  not  finish- 
ed to  the  different  extremities  of  the  parish.  They  have  been 
made  within  the  last  three  years  on  Macadam's  principles,  and 
are  in  very  good  repair.  An  annual  market  is  held  in  the 
village  of  Halkirk  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  26th  December.  Its 
name  is  St  Magnus ;  it  is  not  much  attended.  Another  annual 
market  is  held  within  two  miles  of  the  church.  The  site  of  this  mar- 
ket is  the  hill  of  Ruggy,  which  is  partly  in  this  parish,  and  partly  in 
the  parishes  of  Thurso  and  Bower.  The  market  is  principally  a 
cattle  one ;  the  situation  is  centrical ;  and  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  county  can  conveniently  attend.  Five  roads  may  be  said  to 
lead  to  the  place  where  it  is  held :  one  from  Thurso,  one  through 
Bower  And  Watten,  one  from  Wick,  one  from  Latheron,  and  one 
through  this  parish. 

There  are  two  bridges  on  the  river  of  Halkirk ;  one  at  the  vil- 
lage not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  church.  It  was 
built  in  1731,  consists  of  three  arches,  and  is  very  convenient  and 
useful.  It  has  of  late  undergone  considerable  repairs,  and,  if  no 
unforeseen  accident  happen,  it  may  stand  for  centuries  to  come. 
The  other  bridge  is  at  Dale,  five  miles  farther  up  the  river  than 
the  Halkirk  bridge.  It  contains  two  arches,  each  thirty  feet  span. 
It  is  quite  new,  having  been  finished  in  1834.  There  is  also  a 
timber  bridge  in  the  Mission  at  Dirlot  It  is  intended  for  the  con- 
venience of  people  coming  to  hear  preaching  at  the  Mission-house, 
and  is  equally  convenient  for  general  and  ordinary  communication. 

There  is  a  mile  of  turnpike  road  passing  through  a  corner  of 
the  parish,  and  the  mail-coach  passes  through  this  part  of  the  pa- 
rish twice  every  day,  but  the  inhabitants  do  not  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  it,  for  all  letters  for  the  parish  are  carried  to  Thurso,  and  some- 
times lie  there  a  day  or  two  before  they  are  brought  to  the  Bridge - 
end  of  Halkirk,  to  which  there  is  a  penny-bag  thrice  a  week.  This 
is  kept  up  at  an  expense  of  L.  9, — a  much  greater  expenditure 
than  could  be  incurred  were  there  a  bag  with  all  letters  for  the  pa- 
rish left  at  one  or  other  of  the  houses  in  that  part  of  the  parish 
through  which  the  mail  passes.  Besides  this  mile  of  turnpike, 
there  Are  three  branches  of  comity  road, — the  whole  making  an 
aggregate  of  about  fifteen  miles. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  church  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river, — near  the  extremity  of  the  parish  on  that  side, — on  the 
other,  however,  the  parish  extends  three  miles  towards  Thurso. 
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The  distance  from  the  church  to  Achpheadair  (Peter's-field)  and 
Koockglass,  the  extremities  on  the  west  and  north-west,  is  from  five 
to  six  miles  and  a-half ;  the  distance  to  Banniskirk  and  Achchipster, 
the  extremities  on  the  east  and  south-east,  is  three  miles  and  a-half 
to  the  former,  and  six  and  a-half  to  the  latter ;  and  the  distance  to 
Dalghanachain,  Glutt,  and  Rumsdale,  the  utmost  extremity  to  the 
south,  lVfrom  twenty  to  twenty-four  miles.  The  church  Was  built  in 
1753,  and  underwent  a  substantial  repair  in  1833.     It  accommo- 
dates about  756  individuals ;  18  sittings  are  set  apart  for  the  poor 
by  the  heritors,  and  about  20  are  provided  for  them  by  the  minis- 
ter and  session,  by  placing  benches  in  wide  passages.     Till  after 
the  last  repair  of  the  church,  none  of  the  heritors  rented  their  pro- 
portion of  sittings  in  the  church ;  some  of  them  have  since  let  the 
sittings  to  the  tenants,  and  others  have  not     A  few  farmers  have 
claimed  and  obtained  the  same  right  to  a  seat  in  the  church  that 
they  had  previous  to  the  repair.     The  highest  rent  charged  for  a 
sitting  is  4s.  and  the  lowest  Is.     The  manse  was  built  about  the 
same  time  with  the  church,  and  underwent  some  repairs  in  1823. 
The  extent  of  the  glebe  is  from  7£  to  8  imperial  acres ;  this  in- 
cludes the  site  of  the  manse,  the  garden,  &c.     The  annual  value 
of  the  whole  is  from  L.  8  to  L.  10.     The  stipend  is  15  chalders 
of  victual,  half  meal  and  half  barley,  and  L.  10  for  communion 
elements.     There  is  a  missionary  employed  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  parish,  who  is  partly  supported  by  the  Committee  for 
managing  the  Royal  Bounty,  and  partly  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mission  district  of  the  parish.     The  missionary  has  three  preach- 
ing stations — one  at  Achrenny  in  this  parish ;  one  at  Halsary  in 
the  parish  of  Watten ;  and  the  third  at  Halladale  in  the  parish  of 
Reay.     To  the  Halsary  district  there  is  attached  a  part  of  the  pa- 
rish of  Latheron.     The  population  in  this  parish  within  the  bounds 
of  the  mission  is  784;  these  are  very  much  9  scattered,  and  are 
often  prevented  from  attending  the  missionary's  preaching  by  the 
river  and  other  streams,  which,  especially  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  are  so  much  swollen,  and  that  perhaps  on  the  day  the 
missionary  is  to  preach  in  the  district,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
many  to  attend,  and  very  likely  they  will  not  bear  sermon  again 
till  die  missionary  is  there  three  weeks  thereafter.     This  produces 
great  evils, — it  begets  indifference  to  the  means  of  grace,  and  at 
last,  in  too  many  cases,  a  total  neglect  of  these  means.     This  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  missionary,  nor,  humanly  speaking,  to 
tbe  people,  but  to  the  system  on  which  the  mission  is  established, 
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and  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  one  man  being  able,  however 
gifted  with  abilities  and  zeal,  to  discharge  aright  duties  requiring 
continual  devotedness  and  unwearied  labours  to  perform  them 
either  with  success  or  efficiency.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  mi* 
nister  can  administer  religious  instruction  to  a  population  of  at 
least  2500,  scattered  over  the  remote  parts  of  three  parishes,  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  distant  glens  and  valleys  in  the  high 
and  mountainous  districts  of  the  county  of  Caithness  ?  Here  is 
committed  to  the  pastoral  superintendence  of  a  missionary  a  boun- 
dary, the  extremes  of  which,  by  a  practicable  road,  are  from  forty 
to  fifty  miles  distant  from  one  another.  The  distance,  however,  is 
the  least  of  the  obstructions  in  the  missionary's  way,  and  of  the 
difficulties  he  has  to  encounter  in  the  discharge  of  his  highly  im- 
portant duties :  there  are  moors,  mosses,  and  quaking  fens  which 
disjoin  one  valley  from  another,  and  which  make  it  impossible,  ex- 
cept by  circuitous  routes,  to  pass  from  glen  to  glen  during  the  win* 
ter  and  spring  months.  The  number  of  sittings  in  the  mission 
house  is  403,  of  which  351  were  let  when  a  survey  was  made  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  last  year ;  the  highest  rent  charged  is  Is.  and  the 
lowest  6d.  per  sitting.  The  whole  church  accommodation  then 
in  the  parish  is  1159  sittings,  which  is  by  far  too  few  were  the 
people  within  a  distance  that  could  enable  them  to  attend  regu- 
larly. It  is  questionable,  however,  how  far  the  mission-house, 
from  the  circumstances  mentioned,  with  preaching  once  in  the 
three  weeks,  ought  to  be  reckoned  church  accommodation.  There 
are  two  catechists  employed  by  the  minister  and  session,  but  they 
are  principally  paid  by  the  parishioners.  The  parish  church  and 
the  mission  chapel  are  the  only  places  of  worship  in  the  parish. 
The  total  of  all  denominations  who  do  not  attend  public  worship 
in  the  Established  Church  is  about  33  individuals;  some  of  these 
are  Seceders,  others  Independents,  and  a  few  Baptists  and  Epis- 
copalians. 

The  number  of  communicants  in  the  parish  is  110.  These  bear 
a  small  proportion  to  the  population ;  but  it  is  better  to  have  a  few 
whose  walk  and  conversation  are  in  conformity  with  the  faith  and 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  than  to  admit  a  promiscuous  multi- 
tude, whose  only  motive  might  be  the  enjoyment  of  the  outward 
privileges  conferred  on  the  partakers  of  this  sacrament. 

Education. — The  number  of  schools  taught  in  the  parish  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  is  13.  One  of  these  is  the  parochial 
school ;  another  is  supported  by  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Pro- 
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pagating  Christian  Knowledge;  and  the  others,  three  of  which  are 
female  schools,  are  wholly  supported  by  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  branches  taught  are,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
book-keeping,  English  grammar,  and  at  the  parochial  school  Latin 
and  all  the  other  branches.  The  salary  for  the  parochial  school 
is  the  maximum,  and  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Know- 
ledge allow  their  teacher  at  Assary  L.15.  The  amount  of  fees 
varies  according  to  attendance,  from  L.  3  to  L.  6,  per  quarter;  the 
quarterly  fees,  for  each  individual  is  Is.  6d.  for  reading;  2s.  for 
reading  and  writing ;  2s.  6d.  for  arithmetic;  3s.  for  book-keep- 
ing and  English  grammar;  and  5s.  for  Latin  and  geography. 
That  the  people  are  alive  to  the  benefits  of  education,  is  evident 
from  their  supporting  so  many  schools  at  their  own  charges,  to  in- 
struct their  children  in  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic Were  schools  established  at  all  the  stations  at  which  the 
people  employ  teachers,  the  inhabitants  generally  would  be  within 
such  a  distance  of  a  school  as  woulcj  put  it  in  their  power  to  cause 
their  children  attend.  The  total  number  of  children  who  attend- 
ed the  different  schools  during  the  year  1835  was  411,  and  the 
average  number  for  some  years  is  390. 

Friendly  Societies, — There  are  five  Friendly  Societies  in  the  pa- 
rish. The  object  of  these  is  to  give  a  weekly  allowance  to  sick 
members,  a  sum  for  funeral  charges  when  any  of  the  member's  fa- 
mily dies,  and  a  quarterly  allowance  to  the  widows  of  members, 
who  shall  have  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  society  at  least  se- 
ven years  previous  to  their  death.  The  total  number  of  members 
in  these  five  societies  is  644 ;  and  the  number  of  widows  support- 
ed by  them  is  29.  The  funds  of  the  Halkirk  Village  Society 
amount  to  L.  300.  This  is  the  first  that  was  established  in  the 
parish.  The  others  have  been  instituted  at  various  periods  since ; 
and  one  thing  that  stimulated  their  founders  to  get  them  establish* 
ed  may  have  been  the  success  that  attended  the  first  These 
societies  are  useful,  inasmuch  as  they  put  in  the  power  of  heads 
of  families  to  provide  so  far  for  their  wives  and  children,  as  to 
leave  them  independent  of  parochial  relief.* 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds. — The  anual  average  number  receiv- 
ing parochial  relief  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  95 ;  and  the 
average  yearly  sum  given  to  each  is  5s.     Some  of  the  absentee 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  an  innovation  has  been  introduced  into  these  so- 
cieties, which  is  likely  to  end  in  the  dissolution  of  some  of  them.     The  cash  was 
given  out  to  some  necessitous  members,  and,  as  this  in  too  many  instances  was  done 
without  proper  security,  the  money  is  not  likely  to  be  all  repaid. 
CAITHNESS.  F 
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heritors  give  occasionally  a  donation  of  L.  1  or  L.  2,  in  aid  of  the 
poor's  funds.  There  has  been  received  in  this  way  since  1828, 
about  L.  13,  7s.  There  are  two  legacies  of  L.  100  each,  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  given  to  the  poor.  The  average  of  the  church 
collections  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  L.  20,  which,  with  the 
interest  of  the  L.  200  and  the  donations,  generally  amount  to 
L.  30  or  L.  32.  Out  of  this  sum  the  session  pay  their  clerk,  pre- 
centor, officer,  &c  This,  the  only  mode  of  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  poor,  is,  (except  in  very  few  cases,)  found  adequate  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  and  the  needy,  on  whose  part  there  is  no  desire  to 
become  chargeable  to  the  parish  when  they  can  avoid  it ;  indeed, 
the  very  small  sum  the  funds  afford  is  no  inducement  to  any,  ex- 
cept the  truly  destitute,  to  apply  for  parochial  relief.  In  addition 
to  what  the  very  poorest  receive  from  the  session,  they  beg  among 
the  farmers,  who  are  sufficiently  liberal  in  giving  them  meal  and 
other  provisions,  fully  as  acceptable  to,  and  necessary  for  the  poor 
as  money. 

Inns. — In  the  village  of  Halkirk  there  are  three  inns,  and  four 
in  other  parts  of  the  parish.  Of  the  whole,  three  might  be  re- 
quired, but  it  is  most  surprising  how  such  public  nuisances  are 
allowed  to  increase  to  so  alarming  an  extent,  to  the  manifest  in- 
jury of  the  morals  of  the  youth  of  the  parish. 

Fuel. — There  is  great  abundance  of  moss  in  every  part  of  the 
parish,  from  which  the  inhabitants  have  an  excellent  supply  of 
peats,  the  only  fuel  used  in  the  parish.  Every  farmer  is  allowed 
to  cut  as  many  peats  on  his  landlord's  property  as  he  requires, 
and,  as  farmers  either  cut  and  bring  home  their  own  peats,  or  em- 
ploy their  servants  in  doing  so,  the  expense  is  very  little,  and  sel- 
dom thought  of,  as  the  people  have  more  time  than  money. 
General  Observations. 

The  most  striking  contrast  betwixt  the  present  state  of  the  pa- 
rish and  its  state  forty  years  ago  is,  that  there  is  more  cultivation 
carried  on, — more  of  the  waste  grounds  improved, — a  better  system 
of  husbandry  introduced, — and  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  is  much 
greater  than  at  the  former  period.  The  new  roads  lately  made, 
and  those  intended  to  be  made,  as  soon  as  an  increase  in  the  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  permits,  will,  in  the  course  of  some 
years,  enable  landlords  and  tenants  to  carry  on  improvements, 
which  must  convince  almost  every  one  how  little  has  yet  been  done 
of  what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish. 

Drawn  up  in  1834, 
Revised  October  1840. 
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L — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Extent,  Sfc. — The  parish  of  Latheron  is  situated  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Caithness,  and  bounded  in  that  direction  by  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  and  Moray  Frith ;  on  the  west,  by  Sutherlandshire ; 
and  on  the  north  and  east,  by  the  parishes  of  Halkirk,  Watten, 
and  Wick.  It  is  27  miles  in  length  along  the  sea  coast,  and  from 
10  to  15  in  breadth,  containing  about  800  square  miles. 

Name. — By  the  last  Statistical  Account,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  parish  is  said  to  be  "  Loinn,  derived  from  Luidhoin,  which 
signifies,  in  the  Gaelic,  lodged  or  bedded  bear,  because  the  lands 
contiguous  to  the  church  are  of  a  good*  quality,  and  yield  excellent 
bear."  But  there  is  another  derivation,  which  has  always  appeared 
to  the  present  writer  equally  probable  and  rather  more  natural, 
viz.  from  the  Gaelic  words  Ldtkair  Bdin,  which  signifies  the  re* 
sort  of  seals, — a  species  of  animal  with  which  the  whole  coast  is 
covered.  Numbers  of  them  are  still  taken,  as  will  afterwards  be 
noticed,  and  no  doubt,  in  former  times,  the  oil  obtained  from  them 
afforded  one  means  of  support  to  the  inhabitants.  Besides,  this 
derivation  seems  to  accord  best  with  the  Gaelic  name  Latham, 
and  to  admit  of  a  more  easy  transition  into  the  modern  or  English 
name  of  Latheron.  But  especially  it  will  be  found  by  a  reference 
to  the  Norse  or  Icelandic  language,  that  the  derivation  here  pre- 
ferred is  much  confirmed  as  to  its  probable  correctness, — the  words 
in  that  language  having  very  much  the  same  meaning. 

There  is  also  another  derivation  suggested  by  the  aspect  of  the 
parish,  which  seems  scarcely  less  probable  than  that  now  conjec- 
tured, viz.  from  the  Gaelic  Lath-dr-skdnn>  signifying  the  day  of 
the  slaughter  of  heroes,  or  Latkair  shdnn,  the  place  of  heroes. 
Indeed,  considering  the  ancient  predilection  for  commemorating 
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the  warlike  achievements  of  heroes  who  had  particularly  singalized 
themselves,  together  with  the  many  relics  of  bloody  warfare  still 
extant,  this  derivation  has  strong  claims  to  a  preference  to  the 
former. 

Topographical  Appearance* — The  general  aspect  of  the  parish  is 
remarkably  diversified,  presenting  a  continued  and  frequently  rapid 
succession  of  "  hill  and  valley  ;"  in  which  respect,  it  forms  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  all  the  other  parishes  in  the  county.     In  the  western 
extremity,  in  particular,  the  ravines  are  so  deep  and  precipitous  as 
to  render  the  access  to  them  difficult  and  sometimes  dangerous ; 
whilst  in  the  same  quarter,  the  hills  and  mountains  of  various  height 
and  figure  are  in  great  abundance.     Of  the  former  the  Ord  of 
Caithness,  Brenahegleish,  and  Benachielt  are  of  chief  importance, 
and  of  the  latter  M6r-bhein  or  Morven,  Scaraben,  and  the  Pap, 
are  most  conspicuous.     The  view  from  their  summits  is  very  ex- 
tensive, embracing,  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  a  great  part  of  twelve 
different  counties,  besides  a  vast  range  of  the  Atlantic  and  Ger- 
man oceans.     Of  the  three,  Morven,  as  its  Gaelic  name  indicates, 
is  by  much  the  highest,  and  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  a  mile 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  whence  it  is  generally  the  first  land 
in  this  quarter  seen   by  mariners,   and,   as  a  landmark,   is  of 
great  use  in  stormy  weather.      It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  as 
indicating  wet  or  dry  weather,  it  possesses  the  confidence  of  the 
whole  county.     During  harvest  especially,  all  eyes  are  directed  to- 
wards it,  and  it  never  deceives.     Near  its  summit,  there  is  a  deli- 
cious spring,  which  is  very  refreshing  to  the  traveller  exhausted  in 
gaining  its  top.     The  straths  are  numerous  and  very  beautiful,  par- 
ticularly those  along  the  rivers  of  Langwell,  Berriedale,  and  Dun- 
beath.     Scenery  more  highly  romantic  and  picturesque  than  that 
on  the  two  former,  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
They  are  admired  by  every  traveller.     Their  steep  banks  were 
once  densely  and  extensively  wooded,  and  still  there  is  as  much 
remaining  as  to  contribute  to  their  beauty,  if  not  to  their  value. 
The  whole  line  of  coast  is  composed  of  bold  and  perpendicular 
rocks,   rising  from    100   to  300   feet  above   the   sea;  forming 
a  barrier  to  the   tremendous   surge   which   frequently   rolls    in 
from  the  ocean.     It  is  also  much  indented,  in  consequence  of 
the  numerous  streams  that  flow  from  the  interior,  and  at  their  junc- 
tion with  the  sea  form  inlets  more  or  less  spacious.     These  afford 
a  very  convenient  shelter  for  the  boats  engaged  in  the  herring-fish- 
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ing.  The  <saves  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  from  50  to  60 
fathoms  long.  Very  fine  massive  specimens  of  crystallized  lime 
have  been  taken  from  the  tops  and  sides  of  them,  and  are  still 
preserved.  But  they  are  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  great  numbers 
of  seals  that  frequent  them  at  all  seasons,  which  renders  them  not 
merely  convenient  but  often  lucrative.  The  caves  are  usually  vi- 
sited in  November,  and  entered  by  means  of  a  boat  during  the 
night  when  the  seals  are  at  rest.  The  boat  is  well  manned  with 
experienced  hands,  having  each  a  large  piece  of  wood,  and  a  torch 
or  candle.  They  require  to  use  great  caution  in  approaching  the 
cave,  as  the  seals  are  always  on  the  alert,  and  upon  hearing  the  least 
noise  rush  forward  with  astonishing  rapidity  towards  the  sea,  in 
which  they  immediately  disappear,  putting  the  water  into  great  agi- 
tation. When  the  boat  is  perceived  before  taking  the  ground, 
most  of  them  escape  in  this  way*  As  soon  as  the  boat  has  ground* 
ed,  the  men  leap  out  with  great  agility,  and,  intercepting  the  seals 
in  their  progress  downwards,  strike  them  on  the  head,  when  they 
instantly  fall.  On  any  other  part  the  blow  has  no  effect.  In  this 
manner,  several  scores  have  been  captured  at  a  time ;  but  of  late  , 
from  twenty  to  thirty  is  considered  a  good  taking. 

The  principal  headlands  are  the  Ord,  Berriedale-head,  and 
Clyth-ness. . 

Climate. — The  climate,  generally  speaking,  is  dry,  and,  for  or- 
dinary constitutions,  extremely  healthy ;  to  which  the  elevation  of 
the  land  and  the  consequent  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  much  con- 
tribute. These  circumstances,  however,  seem  to  favour  heavy 
gales  of  wind,  which  are  frequently  experienced,  particularly  from 
the  west  and  north-west  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
may  be  about  56°  Fahrenheit. 

Considering  the  extraordinary  density  of  the  population,  diseas- 
es are  by  no  means  frequent.  Fever  and  rheumatism  are  certain- 
ly most  prevalent  It  has  been  observed  that  the  former  is  very 
commonly  carried  by  infection  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  county, 
and  the  latter  appears  to  be  much  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
warm  clothing  suited  to  the  laborious  habits  of  the  people.  For- 
merly, all  the  small  tenantry  were  in  possession  of  a  few  sheep,  and 
by  this  means  provided  themselves  with4  suitable  clothing ;  but  of 
late,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  population,  and  the  conse- 
quent demand  for  land,  their  farms  have  been  so  reduced  in  ex- 
tent by  division  and  subdivision  from  year  to  year,  that  comparative- 
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ly  few  sheep  can  be  kept  by  them,  which,  both  in  respect  to  food  and 
clothing,  is  most  disadvantageous.  Instances  of  longevity  are  very 
frequent, — several  persons  now  living  are  nearly  100  years  of  age, 
and  one  man  has  completed  his  105th  year,  and  is  still  in  possession 
of  all  his  faculties.  As  formerly  stated,  the  Moray  Frith  forms 
the  boundary  of  this  parish  on  the  south-east  It  varies  in  breadth 
from  50  to  60  miles,  possesses  fine  fching-ground ;  but  in  stormy 
weather  the  sea  is  easily  raised  into  what  sailors  call  a  short  tumb- 
ling swell,  which  frequently  proves  fatal  to  fishing  boats.  The 
tides  are  of  considerable  rapidity,  and  may  be  about  two  hours  and 
three-quarters  before  Leith.  Perennial  springs  abound  throughout 
the  parish,  and  the  temperature  of  such  as  have  been  tried  was 
found,  some  of  the  more  copious  at-  54°,  and  the  less  so  at  56°  and 
58°.  Many  of  them  are  much  impregnated  with  iron.  There  are 
three  rivers  in  the  parish,  viz.  Dunbeath,  Berriedale  and  Langwell, 
which  abound  with  traut  and  salmon.  They  have  their  source 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea,  but  are  very  -small  in 
summer,  though  much  swollen  in  winter,  and  very  rapid.  The 
only  lakes  are  Rangay'and  Stempster,  in  both  of  which  there  is  plen- 
ty of  trout  and  eels. '  On  the  east  side  of  the  former,  there  are  the 
remains  of  a  small  fortification,  which  was  evidently  surrounded  by 
the  water  of  the  lake  by  means  of  a  ditch ;  and  contiguous  to  the 
latter  are  the  ruins  of  a  Druidical  temple  and  the  Arch- Druid's 
house. 

Geology. — The  geological  features  of  this  parish  are  totally  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  county,  and  merit  more  notice 
than  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  Account  admit  of.  The  greater 
part  of  Caithness  is  what  is  called  a  secondary  formation,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  clay  flagstone,  having  more  or  less  calcareous  matter, 
with  a  few  instances  of  the  red  sandstone,  elevated  into  lofty  head- 
lands at  Dunnet  and  Duncansbay.  On  approaching  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  parish,  betwixt  Ulbster  and  Bruan,  a  great  change 
is  observable  in  the  physical  character  of  the  country.  Beyond 
this  point,  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  embracing  this  parish, 
along  the  eastern  coast  is  hilly  and  much  diversified.  A  number 
of  streams  intersect  it,  swelling  in  the  winter  to  a  great  size.  The 
elevated  portion  of  this  district  rises  from  the  knotty  promontory 
of  Clyth-ness,  and  forms  several  irregular  terraces,  occupying  the 
north  part  of  the  parish.  The  lowest  of  these  dip  25°  to  30°  in- 
land, while  the  higher  and  more  rotund  incline  only  8°  or  10°. 
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Near  the  shore,  blue  calcareous  flagstone  occurs,  and  is  overlaid 
by  a  series  of  sandstone  beds  of  considerable  thickness.     Bena- 
cheilt  is  the  highest  part  of  this  region,  and  round  it  the  strata  are 
arranged  in  a  fan-shaped  form,  so  that  while  the  beds  on  the  coast, 
at  Nottingham  and  Latheron,  dip  westerly,  at  Braehungay  on  the 
south  side  of  this  hill,  they  veer  round  to  the  N.E.  against  the 
hill;  and  still  farther  inland,  at  Achavanich,  the  dip  is  E.S.E. 
Between  Latheron  and  Dunbeath,  the  beds  rise  into  micaceous 
sandstones  alternating  with  blue  calcareous  flagstone.     At  the  lat- 
ter place  they  consist  of  bluish  and  gray  close-grained  sandstone, 
with  occasional  alternating  of  greenish  and  bluish  flagstones,  and 
are  prolonged  into  hills  in  the  interior,  distinctly  resting,  upon  the 
old  red  conglomerate,  or  puddingstone  of  Braemore,  connected 
with  the  chain  of  mountains  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
county.    Along  the  coast,  the  same  slaty  beds  continue  to  prevail 
in  high  cliffs  to  the  south  of  Berriedale.     At  Borgue,  there  is  an 
isolated  mass  of  the  old  conglomerate,  probably  owing  its  existence 
to  the  degradation  of  the  nearest  point  of  the  Scarabins,  a  primary 
mass  of  quartz  rock.     This  range  of  high  bare  rock  is  clasped  on 
each  side  by  the  conglomerate  series,  composing  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  surrounding  hills,  which,  being  prolonged  between  the 
Scarabins  and  the  granite  of  the  Ord,  terminate  in  the  cliff  be- 
tween Berriedale  and  Ausdale.     The  coast  thence  to  the  Ord  is 
occupied  by  red  micaceous  flagstone,  succeeded  by  some  beds  of 
red  sandstone  rising  into  a  perpendicular  cliff  about  300  feet  high 
at  Trefad.     Masses  of  the  conglomerate  also  present  themselves 
occasionally,  particularly  in  the  cliff  at  Badbea.     Farther  south, 
the  cliff  again  changes  its  character,  and  is  occupied  by  great 
crumbling  masses  of  red  marl  and  sandstone,  containing  a  few 
bands  of  bluish  flagstone.     These  gradually  pass  into  a  strong  red 
sandstone,  which  is  separated  from  the  granite  mass  of  the  Ord  by 
a  high  cliff  of  conglomerate.     The  junction  is  nearly  marked  by 
a  cascade  of  the  Ausdale  rivulet,  which  tumbles  into  the  sea  from 
the  height  of  100  feet  over  these  conglomerate  rocks. 

The  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect  outline  here  given  affords 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  interesting  geological  character  of  this 
district  To  convey  a  more  complete  view  of  it  would  be  in- 
admissible here.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  state  that  the 
old  conglomerate,  composing  the  southern  hills  of  this  parish, 
and  stretching  thence  along  the  borders  to  the  west  side  of  the 
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county,  is  considered  as  forming  the  lowest  bed  of  the  secondary 
formation,  being  succeeded  by  beds  of  siliceous  and  calcareo-sili- 
ceous  flagstone  and  slate-clay,  which  occupies  the  great  body  of 
the  county  from  sea  to  sea,  sinking  at  length  under  the  highest  or 
uppermost  of  the  secondary  series,  the  new  red  sandstone  of  Dun- 
net  and  Duncansbay  Heads. 

Soil. — The  soil  varies  considerably  in  nature  and  quality  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  parish.  On  the  estates  of  Langwell  and  Dun- 
beath  in  the  west  end,  it  is  generally  of  a  sharp  gravelly  description, 
and  very  dry.  Latheronwheel  and  Latheron,  being  next  in  order, 
are  less  gravelly,  but  sufficiently  sharp  and  mellow.  Torse,  Swiney, 
and  Lybster  rather  wet  and  cold,  having  for  the  substratum  a  strong 
tenacious  clay,  which  renders  it  later  in  bringing  the  crops  to  ma- 
turity; whilst  the  estate  of  Clyth  in  the  eastern  extremity  very 
much  partakes  of  the  dry,  sharp  loam  of  the  centre  and  western 
districts.  Upon  the  whole,  the  soil  may  be  pronounced  shallow, 
but  easily  wrought,  and,  with  good  management,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing all  kinds  of  grain,  together  with  clover,  turnips  and  pota- 
toes. In  many  parts  it  abounds  with  detached  rocks  and  large 
stones,  which  form  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  plough ;  and  though 
much  has  been  done  towards  the  removing  of  them  out  of  the  cul- 
tivated ground,  yet  still  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  this  circum- 
stance presents  a  great  discouragement  in  the  way  of  improvement ; 
yet  it  is,  nevertheless,  progressing  rapidly. 

Zoology. — Before  the  introduction  of  sheep-farming,  deer  were 
to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  estates  of  Langwell, 
Braemore,  and  Dunbeath,  but  for  many  years  back  tbey  are  rarely 
to  be  met  with ;  but  grouse,  ptarmigan,  and  blackcock  are  in  great 
abundance.  The  salmon  on  the  rivers  are  of  uncommonly  fine 
quality.  The  rivers  of  Berriedale  and  Langwell  unite  when  about 
200  yards  from  the  sea,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  native  fish 
of  one  river  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  other.  At  the  spawning 
season,  the  salmon  of  both  rivers  seem  to  bear  one  another  com- 
pany till  they  come  to  the  point  of  separation,  when,  from  a  cu- 
rious peculiarity  of  natural  instinct,  each  selects  its  native  stream. 
There  are  about  twenty  different  species  of  fish  caught  on  the 
coast  Those  of  greatest  importance  in  an  economical  point  of 
view  are,  herrings,  cod,  haddocks,  skate,  and  flounders. 
II. — Civil  History. 

From  the  want  of  authentic  records  as  to  the  early  history  of 
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this  parish,  very  little  can  be  noticed  under  this  head.  Judging, 
however,  from  the  number  and  variety  of  the  remains  of  those 
places  of  strength  which  it  contains,  together  with  the  other  war- 
like relics  of  barbarous  and  feudal  times  with  which  it  is  every- 
where bestudded,  there  can  be  np  doubt  that  it  formed  the  scene 
of  many  a  well  fought  field.  But,  as  usually  happens  in  such 
cases,  tradition  has  been  very  fertile  in  supplying  the  lack  of  more 
correct  information.  One  tradition  out  of  many  may  be  noticed  as 
highly  probable.  It  refers  to  the  last  invasion  of  this  county  by  the 
Danes.  On  that  occasion  they  landed  near  the  town  of  Thurso, 
under  the  command  of  the  young  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  the 
natives,  not  being  in  sufficient  strength,  to  oppose  them,  retreated 
across  the  county,  followed  by  the  invaders,  till  they  came  to  the 
hill  of  Ben-a-gheil,  in  this  parish,  distant  twenty  miles  from  Thurso* 
By  this  time,  the  ranks  of  the  natives  having  been  greatly  increased 
in  number,  and  being  now  in  view  of  the  coast  where  their  retreat 
must  be  stopped,  deriving  courage  also  from  the  very  favourable 
a  position  they  occupied  on  this  hill, — they  resolved  to  try  the  fate 
of  a  pitched  battle.  Having  taken  their  ground,  the  enemy  soon 
came  up  and  attempted  to  dislodge  them,  when  they  poured  down 
in  one  dense  mass,  broke  the  enemy's  ranks,  killed  their  leader, 
and  routed  their  whole  force.  A  huge  stone,  placed  perpendicular 
in  the  ground,  resembling  a  pillar,  marks  the  place  where  the 
Prince  fell ;  and  from  this  occurrence  the  hill  itself  seems  to  de- 
rive its  Gaelic  name,  Ben-a-gheil,  signifying  the  hill  where  they 
yielded,  or  were  overcome. 

Eminent  Men. — One  of  the  most  eminent  men  known  to  have 
been  connected  with  thi3  parish,  was  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair 
of  Ulbster,  Bart,  author  of  the  former  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,  the  Code  of  Agriculture,  &c.  &c. ;  a  man  who  was  an 
ornament  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  whom  any  parish 
or  county  might  deservedly  boast.  Sir  John  was  principal  pro- 
prietor in  this  parish,  and  the  estate  of  Langwell,  then  in  his  pos- 
session, was.  his  favourite  resort  during  the  periods  of  his  re- 
sidence in  the  county.  Here  he  commenced  some  of  his  earliest 
and  most  extensive  improvements  in  the  several  departments  of 
plantation,  agriculture,  and  sheep-farming,  in  the  first  and  last 
of  which  he  completely  succeeded ;  and  -much  of  the  beauty  and 
utility  of  this  valuable  property  is  owing  to  his  spirited  and  perse- 
vering exertions,  seconded,  as  they  were,  by  the  skill  and  good 
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taste  of  his  successor,  the  late  James  Home,  Esq.  of  LangwelL 
On  Sir  John  Sinclair's  merits  as  a  man  of  varied  talent,  an  able 
and  extensive  author,  an  accomplished  scholar,  or  skilful  states- 
man, it  is  not  intended  here  to  enlarge,  as  the  subject  more  pro* 
pe/ly  belongs  to  his  native  parish  of  Thurso.  He  was  possessed  of 
a  singularly  intelligent,  active,  and  benevolent  mind,  insomuch 
that  no  parish  or  district  of  country  could  have  enjoyed  bis  pre- 
sence for  any  length  of  time  without  being  benefited  thereby. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  quickness  of  his  perception,  and  the  warmth 
of  his  philanthropy,  that  even  in  his  passing  visits  to  quarters 
where  he  had  no  personal  interest,  he  seldom  failed  to  suggest 
some  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  especially  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  was  always  ready,  from  his  own  resources,  to 
assist  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  Of  this  a  very  striking 
instance  occurred  in  the  highlands  of  Perthshire,  and  was  com- 
municated to  the  writer  when  visiting  the  person  with  whom  the 
transaction  was  entered  into.  On  one  occasion  Sir  John  hap- 
pened to  be  travelling  along  Loch  Tay  side,  and  observing 
the  country  very  densely  peopled  with  small  tenantry,  and  that 
the  lofty  range  of  mountains,  green  to  the  very  summits,  with 
which  this  beautiful  lake  is  surrounded,  were  chiefly  pastured  by 
sheep,  inquired  how  the  people,  in  so  remote  a  quarter,  disposed 
of  their  wool ;  and  being  informed  that  each  family  employed  one, 
two,  or  three  spinning  wheels,  according  to  the  number  of  females 
it  contained,  it  readily  occurred  to  him  that  a  spinning  mill  might 
prove  a  great  acquisition  in  the  district,  and  find  abundant  em- 
ployment. He  accordingly  sought  out  the  ablest  person  for  such 
an  undertaking,  and  was  directed  to  a  Mr  M'Naughton  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kenmore.  To  him  he  immediately  repaired,  and,  after 
enumerating  the  advantages  likely  to  arise  to  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood from  such  a  concern,  together  with  the  great  probability  of 
its  success,  and  the  prospect  of  the  emoluments  which  it  held  out, 
strongly  urged  him  to  undertake  it.  This  Mr  M'Naughton  at 
first  declined,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  neither  he  nor  any  other 
individual  in  the  place  could  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  a  failure. 
"  Well,"  said  Sir  John,  "but  will  you  conduct  it,  provided  I  take  the 
risk  upon  myself?'  To  this  Mr  M'Naughton,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, assented.  The  mill  was  soon  procured  and  commenced  ope- 
rations, and  so  completely  were  Sir  John's  predictions  realised, 
that  in  a  few  years  thereafter,  Mr  M'Naughton  erected  other  two 
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at  his  own  expense  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ;  a  circumstance 
do  less  gratifying  to  the  originator,  than  advantageous  to  the  sur- 
rounding community. 

Land-owners. — The  chief  land-owners  of  the  parish  are,  Sir 
George  Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  Bart;  William  Sinclair,  Esq.  of 
Freswick ;  John  Sutherland,  Esq.  of  Forse ;  Donald  Home,  Esq. 
of  Langwell;  Colonel  Gordon  of  Swiney;  Lord  Duffus;  Sir 
Ralph  A.  Anstruther,  Bart. ;  Temple  Frederick  Sinclair,  Esq.  of 
Lybster ;  and  Donald  Munro,  Esq.  of  Latheron.         • 

Parochial  Registers. — The  earliest  date  of  the'parochial  records 
now  extant  is  1755.  They  have  been  pretty  regularly  kept  till 
1770.  There  is  then  a  chasm  of  nearly  thirteen  years  to  178% 
after  which  they  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  correctly  kept ; 
especially  since  1813,  the  entries  are  scrupulously  correct 

Antiquities. — From  the  great  number  of  castles  in  this  parish,  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  chief  strength  of  the  county  were  concentrat- 
ed in  it  There  are  no  fewer  than  eight  of  them  along  the  sea-coast, 
and  for  the  most  part  built  on  the  very  brink  of  high  and  perpendicu- 
lar rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  and  inaccessible  from  that  quarter. 
They  were  also  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  separation  from  the 
land  at  pleasure,  the  chief  connection  being  by  means  of  a  draw- 
bridge. The  greater  number  of  them  are  now  in  ruins,  but,  from 
the  height,  strength,  and  thickness  of  the  walls  of  those  that  re- 
main, it  may  easily  be  conceived  what  a  formidable  obstacle  they 
presented  to  an  invading  enemy  in  those  times,  standing  as  they 
do  in  such  close  succession.  Beginning  at  the  south,  their  names 
are  Berriedale,  Achastle,  Dunbeath,  (still  inhabited,  )'Knockinnan, 
Latheron,  Forse,  Swiney,  and  Clyth.  Several  of  them  are  still 
celebrated  for  the  warlike  deeds  of  their  brave,  though  ferocious 
original  possessors,  and  it  is  highly  instructive  to  contrast  the  se- 
curity, peace,  and  tranquillity  of  those  who  now  surround  them, 
with  the  insecurity,  rapine,  and  bloodshed  that  prevailed  in  former 
days.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  these  ruins  present  not 
the  slightest  traces  either  of  the  graces  of  ornament,  or  the  em- 
bellishments of  art,  which  so  tastefully  adorn  more  modern  archi* 
tecture. 

Modern  Buildings. — The  only  buildings  of  recent  erection  de- 
serving of  notice  are  the  churches  of  Berriedale  and  Lybster.  The 
former  is  a  Government  church,  of  very  neat  construction,  though 
small  in  size.    It  was  built  in  1826,  and  contains  about  300  sitters. 
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meal,  potatoes,  and  fish  of  various  kinds,  of  which  there  is  usually 
an  abundant  supply.  In  the  latter  article,  few  parishes  are  pos- 
sessed of  equal  advantages,  for,  in  addition  to  the  opportunities  of 
obtaining  white  fish  of  excellent  quality  when  the  weather  is  mo- 
derate, each  family  lays  in  a  regular  stock  of  from  one  to  three 
barrels  of  cured  herrings,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  of 
which  it  consists.  This,  with  potatoes,  milk,  and  a  moderate 
quantity  of  bread,  together  with  a  little  animal  food  occasionally, 
forms  a  wholesome  and  nourishing  diet  at  all  seasons. 

Considering  the  many  disadvantages  in  respect  to  religious  and 
moral  training  under  which  this  parish  has  long  laboured,  arising 
from  its  immense  extent,  and  the  density  of  its  population,  crowd- 
ed together,  in  many  quarters,  in  large  masses, — the  extraordi- 
nary lack  of  respectable  and  exemplary  families  located  among 
them,  so  necessary  to  give  a  tone  to  the  morals  of  the  lower 
classes,— 'the  very  unfavourable  nature  of  their  ordinary  avocations 
towards  the  fostering  and  maturing  of  religious  habits, — together 
with  the  scarcity  of  competent  instructors  to  maintain  a  strict  and 
continuous  pastoral  superintendence  among  them, — considering 
these  acknowledged  disadvantages,  it  is  wonderful  and  pleasing  to 
perceive  the  hold  which  religious  principle  and  moral  responsibility 
possess  over  the  people  generally ;  whilst  in  very  many  particular 
cases,  the  acuteness  and  intelligence  discoverable  on  religious  sub- 
jects, combined,  as  frequently  happens,  with  fervent  and  unobtru- 
sive piety,  are  not  less  striking  and  refreshing  to  contemplate,  than 
diffusive  and  beneficial  in  their  consequences.  That  instances  of 
ignorance  and  irreligion,  attended  by  their  natural  offspring,  vice 
and  immorality,  are  to  be  met  with,  cannot  M  denied ;  but,  in  a 
community  so  circumstanced,  the  great  wonder  is,  that  they  do 
not  prevail  to  a  much  greater  extent  This  is  to  be  attributed, 
under  Providence,  to  the  wholesome  checks  and  remedies  which 
have  more  recently  been  applied,  by  extending,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  improved  system  of  education,  and  providing  additional  facili- 
ties of  religious  instruction  and  pastoral  superintendence  over  the 
more  remote  and  destitute  districts ;  a  system  which,  even  in  its 
infancy,  is  already  producing  a  marked  improvement  on  the  ha- 
bits of  the  people  generally. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  peasantry  may  be  said  to  possess  a  tole- 
rable degree  of  knowledge  for  their  station  in  life.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  catechisms  and  leading 
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doctrines  of  our  church,  which  maintain  a  powerful  influence  over 
them  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  In  particular,  their  minds  are 
deeply  imbued  with  suitable  impressions  of  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence governing  all  things  according  to  the  Divine  will ;  a  prin- 
ciple which,  whilst  it  moderates  their  joy  in  prosperity,  power- 
fully supports  them  under  adversity.  Of  this  there  were  innume- 
rable instances  of  a  very  pleasing  nature  during  the  three  past 
years,  when,  as  is  well  known,  the  crops  were  almost  a  total  fail- 
ure all  over  the  Highlands.  The  patient  resignation  and  deep 
submission  with  which  this  heavy  calamity  was  borne,  could  not 
fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  every  attentive  observer.  Instead 
of  riot,  robbery,  and  bloodshed,  which  in  many  other  quarters  fol- 
low in  the  train  of  less  formidable  privations,  here  the  public  peace 
was  never  disturbed  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  life,  and  even  property 
in  general,  were  alike  secure  as  in  more  favourable  circumstances. 
To  behold  7000  people  suffering  under  the  most  distressing  des- 
titution for  three  successive  years,  many  families  without  a  hand- 
ful of  meal  in  their  houses  for  weeks  together,  others  satisfied 
with  a  little  water-gruel  once  a-day,  and  still  nothing  but  quiet- 
ness and  submission  prevailing,  what  a  triumph  for  that  sound 
Scriptural  education  to  which  they  are  early  habituated,  and  con- 
sequent religious  principle  of  which  it  seldom  fails  to  be  produc- 
tive !  A  high  veneration  for  the  being,  attributes,  and  worship 
of  the  Deity  is  everywhere  observable.  The  sanctity  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  universally  upheld.  Scarcely  a  movement  is  to  be  seen 
during  that  sacred  day  excepting  to  or  from  the  places  of  public 
worship,  which  are  remarkably  well  attended.  The  important 
duty  of  family  worship,  so  necessary  for  the  formation  and 
exhibition  of  the  Christian  character,  is  also  very  generally 
observed. 

But  whilst  it  is  truly  pleasing  to  dwell  upon  the  ascendency 
which  these  principles  and  habits  possess  among  the  great  body 
of  the  peasantry,  yet  a  regard  to  truth  requires  the  admission, 
however  painful,  that  instances  do  occur,  from  time  to  time,  of 
a  character  directly  opposite.  Of  these  one  of  the  greatest  irregu- 
larities is  that  of  drinking  ardent  spirits,  to  which  not  a  few  are 
addicted,  especially  during  the  winter  season.  This  degrading 
practice  was  formerly  occasioned  by  the  extent  to  which  the  smug- 
gling of  whisky  was  carried  on ;  but  the  system  of  heavy  fines  or  im- 
prisonment, introduced  many  years  ago  in  all  cases  of  detection, 
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was  the  means  of  checking  it  in  a  great  degree.  But  this  system 
was  soon  relaxed  on  account  of  the  expenses  attending  the  im- 
prisonment of  delinquents.  Then  followed  a  more  vigilant  and 
active  surveillance  on  the  part  of  the  excise,  particularly  the  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  one  active  officer,  a  Mr  M'Mahon,  whose 
very  name  spread  terror  all  over  the  county,  from  the  Ord  of 
Caithness  to  John  O'Groats,  by  the  havoc  he  made  upon  this  ne- 
farious and  demoralizing  trade.  He  was  neither  to  be  bribed  nor 
deceived,  and  scarce  a  single  case  escaped  his  detection  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  county.  This  has  given  the  finishing  blow  to 
smuggling  in  this  quarter,  and  for  several  years  not  a  single  case 
has  occurred  here.  The  good  effects  of  this  change  are  already 
apparent  in  the  districts  where  the  practice  most  prevailed ;  but 
it  is  only  Vhen  the  present  generation  shall  have  passed  away,  that 
the  full  advantage  will  be  appreciated.  Another  practice  attend- 
ed with  very  pernicious  effects  is  that  frequently  adopted  by  fish- 
curers,  of  giving  from  five  to  seven  gallons  of  whisky  to  each  boat's 
crew  during  the  herring-fishing  season,  which,  on  an  average,  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  one  bottle  to  each  crew  of  four  men  every  fishing 
night ;  and  although  some  have  the  prudence  to  reserve  a  consi- 
derable part  of  it,  yet  others  consume  their  whole  allowance.  By 
this  means  young  men  are  led  into  drinking  habits  very  early.  It 
is  a  great  evil,  and  loudly  calls  for  a  remedy. 

Poaching  in  the  moors  and  rivers  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist, 
owing  to  the  strict  regulations  adopted  by  the  proprietors.  In- 
deed such  is  their  authority  over  the  tenantry,  that  it  is  complete- 
ly in  their  power  to  suppress  smuggling,  thieving,  and  even  habits 
of  excessive  drinking  at  any  time,  were  they  to  put  that  authority 
in  vigorous  execution,  and  to  act  in  concert  But  so  far  is  this 
from  being  always  the  case,  as  it  certainly  ought  to  be,  that  it  is 
no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  individuals  notorious  for  one  or 
other  of  the  above  practices,  when  removed  from  one  property, 
received  on  that  immediately  adjoining  it ;  by  which  means  they 
sometimes  become  more  injurious  to  that  from  which  they  have 
been  removed,  (by  theft  for  instance,)  than  if  they  had  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  unmolested.  Besides,  how  cruel  is  it  towards 
those  among  whom  such  characters  are  placed  !  Were  certifi- 
cates of  moral  character  strictly  insisted  upon  from  every  new  te- 
nant, many  irregularities  would  be  greatly  checked — a  precaution 
urgently  called  for. 
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IV* — Industry. 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy. — Although  the  lands  in  this 
parish  are  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  although  it  contains 
several  farms  in  the  very  highest  state  of  cultivation,  yet,  as  the 
great  body  of  its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  herring-fishing, 
and  make  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  little  more  than  a  secondary 
concern,  it  is,  perhaps,  less  agricultural  than  many  other  parishes 
in  the  county,  that  are  greatly  inferior  in  extent,  population,  and 
internal  resources.  Its  pastoral  qualities  are  peculiarly  valuable, 
and  likely  to  be  put  in  still  more  extensive  requisition. 

It  contains  fully  140,000  imperial  acres,  of  which  about  9000 
are  arable,  and  about  an  equal  quantity  capable  of  being  made  so, 
though  at  a  considerable  expense,  from  the  great  number  of  rocks 
and  isolated  large  stones  near  the  surface.  There  are  probably  not 
more  than  250  acres  of  undivided  common  in  the  whole  parish, 
and  about  720  acres  of  wood  of  all  descriptions ;  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  which  consists  of  natural  brushwood,  chiefly  along  the  ro- 
mantic banks  of  the  rivers  Berriedale,  Langwell,  and  Dunbeath. 
At  the  former,  however,  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  planted 
wood  of  all  kinds,  and  well  attended  to  in  respect  to  pruning,  &c. ; 
and  at  the  latter,  there  is  a  tasteful  plantation  just  laid  out,  which 
will  in  a  few  years  appear  highly  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  At 
Braemore  and  Latheronwheel  also  a  good  deal  has  been  done,  and 
with  considerable  success ;  as  also  at  Lybster,  where  neither  pains 
nor  expense  have  been  spared  for  many  years  back.  But  here  the 
roots  have  to  contend  with  a  less  favourable  soil,  whilst  the  trees 
themselves  are  much  exposed  from  the  want  of  natural  shelter,  the 
ground  being  flat,  and  the  soil  damp  and  tenacious, — two  obstacles 
formidable  in  an  ungenial  climate ;  yet  there  is  a  striking  evidence 
of  what  can  be  done  by  pains  and  perseverance. 

Bent — The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is  certainly  very  high, 
considering  the  indifferent  crops  raised  by  the  small  tenantry  ge- 
nerally. It  is  about  L.1, 5s.  per  acre, — more  than  can  be  realized 
by  the  occupiers  generally, — but  then  the  fishing  is  expected  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  The  rate  of  grazing  may  be  about 
L.  2,  10s.  for  a  cow,  and  9s.  for  a  sheep  on  arable  ground,  and 
15s.  for  a  cow,  and  3s.  for  a  sheep  on  hill  pasture. 

Wages. — Day-labourers,  employed  in  ditching,  draining,  or 
roads,  usually  receive  at  the  rate  of  2d.  per  hour,  or  9s.  per  week. 
Masons  and  carpenters  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  day ;  men  and  women 
employed  for  harvest  work,  the  former  L.1, 10s.  and  the  latter  L.1, 
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with  an  allowance  of  meal  and  potatoes  sufficient  to  support  them 
until  the  crops  are  secured.  Farm-servants  obtain  from  L.  6  to 
L.8  a-year,  according  to  their  qualifications,  and  6  bolls  of  meal, 
together  with  potatoes  and  a  little  milk.  Women  for  household 
work  are  from  L.  3  to  L.  4  with  their  victuals,  &c  in  the  family. 

Breeds  of  Live-Stock.— Much  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Cheviot  sheep  of  the 
finest  description  are  reared  on  the  farms  of  Langwelland  Dunbeath, 
and  frequently  obtain  prizes  at  the  shows  at  Inverness.  On  several 
corn  farms,  crosses  between  the  Leicester  and  Cheviot  breeds  are  be- 
coming common.  The  same  system  is  pursued  in  respect  to  cattle, 
and  the  crosses  most  in  repute  are  between  the  Teeswater  and 
good  Highlanders.  For  this  description  there  is  a  ready  demand 
at  good  prices,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  great  attention  now  paid 
to  the  rearing  of  stock  is  only  in  its  infancy.  The  great  facilities 
now  afforded  for  the  conveyance  of  stock  by  steam  to  the  Edin- 
burgh and  London  markets  with  such  regularity  and  rapidity,  is 
fast  drawing  forth  the  resources  of  this  county  generally,  and  every 
parish  in  particular. 

Husbandry*— Although  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  is  occu- 
pied by  small  tenantry,  with  whom  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  forms 
but  a  secondary  concern,  yet  there  are  several  extensive  and  well- 
managed  farms  in  the  parish,  on  which  crops  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion are  raised.  The  six-year  shift  is  that  in  most  general  use, 
viz.  turnip,  barley  or  bear,  two  crops  grass,  one  cut  and  the  other 
pastured,  and  two  crops  oats,  one  of  potato  or  Hopetoun,  and  the 
other  of  Angus  or  dun  oats.  Wheat  is  sometimes  raised  of  good 
quality ;  but  in  the  general  run  of  seasons  it  has  not  been  found  a 
profitable  crop,  owing  chiefly  to  the  want  of  sufficient  warm  wea- 
ther to  bring  it  to  maturity.  Pease  and  beans  are  also  tried,  and 
sometimes  succeed ;  but  they  may  be  considered  a  very  precarious 
crop,  owing  to  the  wet  weather  often  experienced  during  harvest, 
when  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  them  in  a  good  state. 

Draining  has  of  late  been  practised  to  a  very  great  extent  on 
the  principal  farms,  and  with  evident  advantage.  For  example, 
one  small  field  of  about  four  acres  has  been  drained  this  year  at 
an  expense  of  about  L.20.  Even  furrow  draining  has  been  tried 
on  a  small  scale,  and  in  all  probability  will  become  more  general. 
Lime  has  been  found  most  serviceable  on  dry  lands,  and  has  been 
a  good  deal  in  use  ;  but  the  depressed  state  of  farm  produce  for 
many  years  back  has  operated  as  a  great  discouragement  to  the 
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use  of  this  expensive  but  valuable  manure.     Considerable  tracts 
of  waste  ground  have  been  reclaimed  by  almost  all  the  proprietors 
during  the  last  twenty  years ;  chiefly,   however,  with  the  view  of 
extending  the  farms  under  their  own  management.     Among  these 
improvements,  none  have  been  so  perfectly  executed  as  those  on  the 
beautiful  estate  of  Langwell,  by  the  late  proprietor,  James  Home, 
Esq.     A  considerable  portion  was  trenched  at  a  great  expense 
where  the  soil  was  shallow,  and  other  parts  of  moor-ground,  hav- 
ing from  one  to  two  feet  of  moss  oh  the  surface,  were  6rst  plough- 
ed, then  burnt,  and  laid  down  with  a  large  allowance  of  lime, 
carted  a  distance  of  ten  miles.     This  was  done  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  has  never  yet  been  turned  up,  yet  it  continues  to 
retain  a  rich  and  close  sward  of  pasture  grass,  without  discovering 
any  symptoms  of  relapsing  into  its  original  heath,  as  so  general- 
ly happens  when  the  work  is  done  in  a  less  perfect  style.    On  the 
estates  of  Dunbeath,  Latheron wheel,  Forse,  Lybster,  and  Clyth, 
much  has  also  been  done,  though  in  a  less  expensive  manner. 
The  system  pursued  by  the  smaller  tenantry  has'in  several  respects 
been  improved  of  late.     Instead  of  four  small  horses  and  a  driver 
to  every  plough,  two  horses  without  a  driver  are  now  universal- 
ly used.     And,  instead  of  the  clumsy  awkward  plough  formerly 
in  use,  the  neat  iron  plough  is  becoming  very  general.     The  land 
is  also  better  cleaned,  although  the  rotation  of  oats  and  bear  al- 
ternately is  very  little  changed ;  only  a  greater  breadth  of  potatoes 
is  planted,  and  good  white  and  dun  oats  have  supplanted  the  old 
black  and  gray  inferior  qualities.  In  a  few  cases  also  small  patches 
of  grass  are  sown  out  after  potatoes.     This  practice  would  speedi- 
ly become  general,  were  it  not  for  the  want  of  enclosures  to  pre- 
serve the  grass  from  being  injured  during  winter,  and  that  there 
is  do  winter  herding. 

Leases. — Leases  of  fourteen  or  nineteen  years  are  granted  on 
the  larger  farms,  but  the  small  tenantry  generally  .hold  their  farms 
only  from  year  to  year— a  system  alike  prejudicial  to  their  com- 
forts, and  the  interests  of  the  proprietor.  Short  leases  are,  how- 
ever* becoming  more  common,  and  will  no  doubt  speedily  become 
universal. 

The  condition  of  some  of  the  farm* buildings  is  excellent,  others 
of  them  again  are  exceedingly  bad.  But,  as  in  all  other  things  con- 
nected with  rural  economy,  there  has  been  a  progressive  improve- 
ment of  late.  The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  the  enclosures. 
These  chiefly  consist  of  stone  fences,  together  with  whin  and  thorn 
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hedges.  Most  of  the  stone  fences  are  old  and  decayed,  and  do  not 
suit  theimproved  system  of  keeping  a  suitable  portion  of  each 
farm  under  sheep.  Should  the  present  system  be  persevered  in, 
as  is  most  probable,  they  will  require  to  be  renewed.  Indeed,  this 
is  to  commence  immediately  on  the  farm  of  Clyth,  the  property 
of  Sir  George  Sinclair,  where  a  new  farm-steading  and  proper  en- 
closures are  forthwith  to  be  erected  on  a  new  lease  of  that  excel- 
lent farm.  All  the  new  houses  are  slated,  and  in  other  respects 
very  commodious. 

Improvements. — The  principal  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  thirty  years,  in  as  far  as  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows  :  fully  2000  acres  o  f 
waste  ground  reclaimed ;  better  accommodations  in  farm-buildings; 
a  vast  extent  of  enclosures  executed ;  agriculture  much  more  sys- 
tematically and  advantageously  pursued ;  more  attention  given  to 
the  culture  and  clearing  of  the  land ;  draining  practised  much 
more  extensively,  and  executed  in  a  more  skilful  style;  better  breeds 
of  horses,  cows,  and  sheep ;  superior  facilities  both  for  expedition 
and  security  in  conveying  them  to  the  southern  markets ;  a  much 
wider  breadth  of  turnips  sown  and  heavier  crops  raised,  and  con- 
sequently a  much  larger  quantity  of  stock  reared  and  fed,  and  fit- 
ted in  a  much  shorter  time  for  the  butcher.  After  shipping  the 
stock  at  Wick  in  the  morning,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  shown 
in  the  Edinburgh  market  next  afternoon ;  thus  accomplishing  in 
the  astonishingly  short  period  of  thirty  hours  what  used  to  occupy 
nearly  as  many  days,  to  the  much  greater  damage  of  the  stock. 

Great  as  these  improvements  are,  nothing  but  the  want  of  ca- 
pital prevents  their  proceeding  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate.;  and 
were  additional  encouragement  to  be  given  by  proprietors,  by  grant- 
ing leases  to  the  small  tenantry  on  reasonable  terms,  a  great  deal 
more  might  be  done,  even  upon  the  existing  resources  of  the  peo- 
ple. One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  with  which  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement has  now  to  contend,  is  the  non-residence  of  almost  all 
the  proprietors ;  a  circumstance  which  did  not  exist,  to  the  same 
extent,  until  very  recently ;  and  hence  the  same  interest  can  hard- 
ly be  expected  to  be  taken,  either  in  promoting  the  comforts  of 
the  inhabitants,  or  in  reclaiming  or  ornamenting  the  lands.  But  it 
is  hoped  that  this  inconvenience  may  only  be  of  short  duration. 

Fisheries. — There  are  four  descriptions  of  fisheries  prosecuted  in 
this  parish,  viz.  the  herring,  cod,  salmon,  and  lobster.  Of  these 
the  herring-fishery  is  the  most  considerable,  forming  as  it  does, 
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the  principal  source  whence  the  revenue  of  the  parish  is  derived. 
This  fishing  commences  about  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  her- 
ring usually  make  [their  appearance  in  small  shoals  on  the  coast, 
and  continues  till  the  middle  of  September.     Great  numbers  of 
young  men  come  from  Assynt  in  Sutherlandshire,  and  Lochbroom 
and  Lewis  in  Ross-shire,  to  engage  as  hired  hands.     They  are 
employed  by  the  owners  of  the  boats  to  make  up  the  boats'  crew 
along  with  themselves,  and  receive  from  L.  3  to  L.  4  each,  for  six 
weeks,  besides  their  victuals.     Each  boat  carries  four  men,  and  is 
furnished  with  from  twenty  to  thirty-eight  nets,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  boat.     A  good  boat  costs  L.  50,  and  her  drift  of  nets 
Lb  76 ;  a  sum  too  large  for  one  individual,  and  consequently  there 
are  generally  two  and  sometimes  more  who  share  in  the  same  boat 
They  usually  last  in  a  seaworthy  state  about  twelve  years,  and 
the  nets  six  years.     No  employment  can  be  prosecuted  with  great- 
er spirit  and  assiduity ;  and  few  scenes  are  more  enlivening,  both 
on  land  and  water,  than  it  occasions,  especially  when  any  measure 
of  success  attends  the  labours  of  the  fishermen.     The  boats  usu- 
ally leave  the  shore  from  five  o'clock  to  seven  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  distance  at  which 
the  fish  are  supposed  to  be  found,  and  shoot  their  nets  about  dusk. 
In  this  state  they  remain,  with  the  boat  attached  to  each  drift  by 
means  of  a  head  rope,  and  slowly  carried  east  or  west  by  the  tide, 
until  about  three  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Then  all  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  hauling  in  the  nets  and  fish  at  the  boat's  stern,  where 
they  remain  together,  dispersed  all  over  the  boat,  till  it  comes  to 
shore,  when  they  commence  the  operation  of  disengaging  the  fish 
from  the  meshes  of  the  net,  by  shaking  the  nets.     This  ope- 
ration is  frequently  performed  at  the  time  of  hauling  the  nets, 
should  time  and  the  weather  permit     The  herring  being  thus 
separated  from  the  nets,  are  immediately  landed  and   deposit- 
ed in  the  curing  box,'  where  a  number  of  women  are  engaged  in 
gutting  and  packing  them  in  barrels  with   salt     Having  deli- 
vered their  fish,  they  bundle  up  their  nets,  carry  them  on  shore, 
and  spread  them  out  carefully  one  over  the  other.     Here  they  re- 
main to  dry,  until  taken  up  again  in  the  afternoon  to  be  used  as 
formerly.     After  securing  their  boats,  they  return  to  their  homes, 
take  some  refreshment,  and  a  few  hours  repose,  as  their  time  per- 
mits, and  proceed  to  take  up  their  nets,  and  put  to  sea  again  for 
the  next  night's  fishing.     In  this  manner  they  proceed  for  five  suc- 
cessive nights,  every  week.     Sometimes,  however,  when  the  quan- 
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tity  of  fish  to  be  delivered  is  large,  they  do  not  get  to  bed  for  days 
together.  This  makes  it  a  very  fatiguing  and  even  oppressive  em- 
ployment But  the  prospect  of  success  is  so  very  enticing,  that 
it  is  submitted  to  with  wonderful  cheerfulness* 

The  boats  used  in  this  parish  may  contain  from  30  to  50  crans 
or  barrels  (for  both  are  nearly  alike,)  of  herrings,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  of  the  sights  is  most  pleasingly  interesting  to 
a  stranger,  that  of  beholding  on  a  fine  evening  the  whole  coast, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  covered  with  human  beings  in  their 
little  barks,  as  they  issue  forth  from  every  creek,  and  disperse  in 
different  directions,  full  of  life ;  or  that  of  attending  at  one  of  the 
stations  in  the  morning,  and  witnessing  the  return  of  40,  60,  or 
100  boats,  all  crowding  into  one  creek,  most  of  them,  perhaps, 
laden  with  fish  to  the  gunwale,  and  then  the  scene  of  bustle  and 
animation  that  succeeds  and  continues  till  night  !  And  what 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  as  being  still  more  delightful  to  a  serious- 
ly contemplative  mind,  it  is  not  unusual,  where  there  are  boats 
having  individuals  of  acknowledged  piety,  for  the  crew  to  en- 
gage in  worship  after  shooting  their  nets.  On  these  occasions 
a  portion  of  a  psalm  is  sung,  followed  with  prayer,  and  the  effect 
is  represented  as  truly  solemn  and  hearUstirring,  as  the  melodious 
strains  of  the  Gaelic  music,  carried  along  the  surface  of  the 
waters,  (several  being  similarly  engaged,)  spread  throughout  the 
whole  fleet. 

But  not  unfrequently  the  scene  is  sadly  reversed,  for  in  the 
midst  of  the  joys  of  life,  we  often  are  in  death.  A  storm  suddenly 
arises  during  the  night  The  boats  are  all  riding  quietly  at  their 
nets  and  unprepared  to  meet  it.  Some  endeavour  to  haul  their 
nets,  others  cut  from  them,  and  make  for  the  place  of  great- 
est shelter,  whilst  others,  afraid  to  put  up  sail  and  encounter  it, 
abide  by  their  nets  in  the  hope  of  the  storm's  abating.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  danger  at  sea,  are  the  confusion  and  anxiety  on  land. 
The  shores  are  instantly  crowded  by  inquiring  relatives,  hurrying 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  husbands,  brothers,  or  sons. 
Astonishing  instances  of  preservation  often  occur ;  but  no  season 
passes  without  serious  losses  to  individuals,  either  of  boats,  or  nets, 
and  sometimes  of  lives.  The  risks  are  very  great,  and  the  em- 
ployment, even  when  successful,  most  trying  to  the  constitution. 

The  following  presents  a  pretty  correct  state  of  the  fishing  of 
1888  at  the  different  stations  in  the  parish.  The  fishing  stations 
with  the  boats  attached  to  each  are,   Dunbeath,  76 ;  Latheron- 
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whefel,  35;  Forse,  Q2;  Swiney,  10;  Lybster,  101;  Clyth,  53; 
and  East  Clyth,  18:  in  all  325  boats.  Connected  with  these 
there  are  1321  fishermen,  106  coopers,  937  women  as  packers, 
and  178  labourers,  in  all  2540  persons, — besides  about  50  fish  cur- 
ers,  many  of  whom  take  an  active  part  in  the  business.  The 
number  of  barrels  cured  at  all  these  stations  in.  1838,  was  39,093, 
exclusive  of  the  fish  cured  by  the  fishermen  and  others  at  their 
own  houses,  which  may  be  estimated  at  about  2800  barrels, — be- 
sides quantities  of  green  fish  purchased  at  all  the  stations  by 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  county  in  exchange  for  cash,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  &&  &c — say  907.  The  average  price  per  cran 
of  green  fish  was  9s.,  and  that  per  barrel  when  cured,  L.l.  The 
barrels  arp  made  at  the  different  stations,  the  hemp  spun  and  the 
nets  wrought  in  the  fishermen's  families  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months.  From  all  this,  it  may  be  conceived  what  an  en- 
grossing and  important  concern  the  herring-fishing  has  become  in 
this  parish. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  which  are  confessedly 
great  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
they  are  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  pernicious  effects 
upon  the  morals  of  the  people,  which  never  fail  to  result  from  this 
employment,  especially  the  young  of  both  sexqs.  No  doubt  the 
sound  religious  education  now  becoming  so  general,  has  a  ten- 
dency  to  counteract  such  habits.  Indeed,  this  is  already  appa- 
rent, and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  if  persevered  in,  will  become  still  more 
so.  At  all  events,  as  matters  now  stand,  it  is  evident  that  the 
failure  of  the  fishing  would  be  attended  with  the  most  ruinous  con- 
sequences, so  that  it  becomes  no  less  the  duty  than  the  interest  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  whilst  encouraging  the  fishing,  by  which 
the  value  of  lapd  has  been  so  greatly  enhanced,  to  afford  every 
practicable  facility  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  means  of  edu- 
cation and  religious  instruction  both  to  young  and  old.  These 
have  ever  been  found  the  best  safeguards  of  morality  in  a  country, 
and  are  the  surest  means  of  rearing  and  pepetuating  an  enlighten- 
ed, intelligent,  and  industrious  peasantry. 

The  cod-fishing  is  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  although 
there  are  immense,  quantities  to  be  found  on  the  coast,  particu- 
larly at  the  commencement  of  the  herring  fishing.  At  this  pe- 
riod there  are  a  good  many  caught ;  but  as  soon  as  the  herring  ap- 
pear in  such  numbers  as  to  induce  the  fishermen  to  shoot  their 
nste,  then  the  cod-fishing  is  deserted,  that  of  the  herring  being 
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much  more  profitable.  On  an  average  there  may  be  about 
10,000  cod  cured  in  a  season,  for  which  6d.  each  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Lobsters  also  are  in  great  abundance,  and  frequently  many  of 
them  are  taken  in  boxes ;  but  this  trade  is  little  attended  to,  as  the 
herring  trade  has  been  the  all-engrossing  business  for  many  years 
back. 

There  are  two  salmon-fishing  stations  in  the  parish,  viz.  at 
Berriedale  and  Dunbeath,  the  former  belonging  to  Mr  Home  of 
Langwell,  and  the  latter  to  Mr  Sinclair  of  Freswick.  At  Berrie- 
dale, salmon  and  grilse  are  frequently  caught  in  great  abundance, 
particularly  since  the  herring-fishing  was  discontinued  there.  It 
is  rented  by  the  Messrs  Hogarth  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  fishing  at 
Dunbeath  by  Mr  Martin  of  Dundee,  the  former  at  L.  275,  and 
the  latter  at  L.27.  This  great  difference  in  rent  is  chiefly  occa- 
sioned by  the  herring-fishing  at  the  latter  place  having  a  ten- 
dency to  annoy  the  fish,,  and  frighten  them  from  the  shore.  Id 
other  respects,  Dunbeath  seems  the  preferable  station,  as  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river  is  always  open.  The  fish  on  both  rivers  are  good  ; 
that  of  Berriedale  particularly  so.  Very  few  of  them  are  sold  k> 
the  parish,  on  account  of  the  high  price  demanded;  salmon  Is.,  and 
grilse  6d.  per  lb.    They  are  kitted  and  sent  to  the  London  market. 

Raw  Produce. — It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the 
precise  amount  of  raw  produce  raised  in  the  parish ;  but  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  approach  it  pretty  nearly,  though  with  consider- 
able difficulty,  under  the  following  heads  : 

Grain  of  all  kinds,  about  1 1 ,882  qrs.  at  L.  1 ,  5s.  per  quarter,  L.  14,852    0  O 

Potatoes,  4535  bolls,  at  10s.  per  boll,            .  2,267  10  O 

Turnips,  296  acres,  at  L.6  per  acre,                .  1416  0  O 

Hay,  meadow  and  cultivated,  40,900  stones,  at  6d.  per  stone,  1,007  10  O 

Land  in  pasture  to  grace,  3765  cows,  at  L.1  each,              .  9,765  0  O 

Do.            do.         12,000  sheep,  at  5s.  each,  3,000  0  O 

.  Fisheries— herring,  42,800  crane,  at  9s.  per  cran, .          .  19,260  0  O 

Do.  cod,  10,000,  at  6d*  each,  L.250, ;  salmon  rented  at  L.902,      552  0  O 

Miscellaneous  produce  not  enumerated  above,  750  0  O 

Total  yearly  value  of  raw  produce  raised,  L.46,870    0    O 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 
Market-Toum. — There  is  no  market-town  in  the  parish.  The 
nearest  to  it  is  Wipk,  the  county  town,  which  is  at  the  medium 
distance  of  twenty  miles.  Several  villages  have  been  projected, 
but  none  of  them  have  yet  arisen  to  any  consequence  except  Lyb- 
ster,  which  contains  many  excellent  houses,  and  a  population  of 
fully  400  individuals.  Several  new  buildings  are  now  in  progress, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  very  respectable.     It  was  com- 
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menced  by  the  late  proprietor,  Lieutenant- General  Sinclair,  in 
1802 ;  but  it  is/>nly  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  spirit  of 
improvement  has  been  particularly  called  forth.  It  is  now  a  ris- 
ing place,  and  evidently  promises  to  be  of  considerable  conse- 
quence at  no  very  distant  period,  should  the  herring-fishing  con- 
tinue to  flourish,  of  which  there  is  every  prospect 

Means  of  Communication. — There  are  two  post-offices  in  the 
parish,  viz.  Dunbeath  and  Lybster,  the  former  of  old  establish- 
ment, and  the  latter  more  recent. 

The  great  north  road  runs  from  one  extremity  of  the  parish  to  the 
other,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles  along  the  coast,  and  is  of  im- 
mense importance  in  facilitating  the  means  of  communication.  The 
mail-coach  from  Inverness  to  Thurso  has  continued  to  run  since 
the  completion  of  this  road,  about  twenty-two  years  ago.  The 
weekly  communication  by  steam  from  Leith  and  Aberdeen  to 
Wick  and  Orkney,  has  considerably  lessened  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers by  the  coach. 

The  bridges  along  the  Parliamentary  and  county  roads  are  kept 
in  excellent  repair. 

Harbours. — Considering  the  vast  importance  of  this  coast  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  the  great  number  of  vessels  that  fre- 
quent it  in  connection  with  the  fisheries,  and  the  many  risks  to 
which  life  and  property  are  exposed  in  consequence  of  its  bold, 
rocky,  and  exposed  character,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so 
little  has  hitherto  been  done  in.  order  to  obtain  safe  and  commo- 
dious harbours.  With  the  exception  of  a  neat  little  pier  at  Clyth, 
which  is  occasionally  of  service  in  loading  vessels  in  very  mode- 
rate weather,  the  only  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  in  this  way 
is  at  Lybster,  where  the  proprietor,  T.  Frederick  Sinclair,  Esq.  has, 
in  a  very  spirited  manner,  and  at  considerable  expense,  been  en- 
gaged for  several  years  back  in  providing  a  harbour  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  increasing  trade  and  population  of  that  place. 
This  has  been  effected  by  running  a  stone  pier  of  about  300  feet 
in  length  along  the  west  bank  of  a  rivulet  which  runs  into  the  sea 
at  this  place,  and  which  formerly  was  usually  choked  up  by  the 
shifting  beach,  now  confined  behind  the  pier.  By  this  means 
shelter  and  accommodation  have  been  effected  for  upwards  of  one 
hundred  boats  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  tons  burden,  besides  admit* 
ting  decked  vessels  of  one  hundred  tons  burden.  Within  the  last 
three  years,  from  sixty,  to  eighty  of  the  latter  have  loaded  and  dis- 
charged cargoes  during  the  summer  and  harvest  seasons ;  and  it 
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is  supposed  that  it  is  practicable,  by  a  small  additional  outlay,  to 
.  deepen  the  harbour  so  as  to  receive  vessels  of  the  necessary  ton- 
nage even  at  low  water.  The  value  of  such  an  improvement  on 
the  coast  would  be  incalculable,  considering  the  thousands  of  in* 
dividuals  engaged  in  the  herring  fishing.  At  present,  there  is  not 
a  single  place  to  run  to  at  low  water,  when  vessels  or  boats  are 
suddenly  overtaken  with  a  heavy  storm,  as  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens, to  the  great  loss  of  life  and  property.  Dunbeath  is  also 
remarkably  well  calculated  for  a  harbour,  and  in  all  probability 
the  time  cannot  be  far  distant,  when  something  on  an  extensive 
scale  will  be  attempted  there.  Nature  has  done  her  part  admir- 
ably, and  it  only  requires  the  hand  of  art  to  turn  her  varied  re- 
sources to  good  account.  Petitions  have  this  year  been  numerous* 
ly  signed  and  sent  to  the  Admiralty,  praying  the  appointment  of 
a  survey  of  this  coast,  in  order  to  select  one  or  more  of  the  fittest 
stations  with  the  view  of  erecting  harbours  for  the  protection  of 
property,  and  the  lives  of  the  fishermen,  now  exposed  to  such  im- 
minent hazard.  Should  these  applications  succeed,  as  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  eventually  will,  then  a  new  era  will  arise  with  respect 
to  agricultural  and  commercial  pursuits,  and  it  will  only  require 
the  united  efforts  of  enterprising  and  intelligent  men  to  occupy 
the  field  thus  opened  up,  and  call  forth  a  spirit  of  industry  hither* 
to  unexampled  in  this  quarter. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  parish  church  is  situated  close  by  the 
sea,  and  is  seventeen  miles  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  pa- 
rish, eleven  miles  from  the  eastern,  and  ten  from  the  northern  ex- 
tremity. It  is,  however,  sufficiently  centrical  for  the  population, 
though  it  must  be  obvious,  from  the  great  territorial  extent,  that 
comparatively  few  of  the  inhabitants,  were  they  solely  dependent 
upon  it,  could  derive  much  benefit  on  account  of  the  distance  to 
which  they  are  removed.  The  church  seems  to  have  been  built 
about  the  year  1734.  It  received  a  large  addition  by  way  of  an 
aisle  in  1622,  and  was,  besides,  new  roofed  and  new  seated.  It  may 
contain  about  900  sitters,  and  no  seat-rents  have  been  demanded 
since  it  received  extensive  repairs  in- 1822.  It  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  commodious  country  churches  in  the  county.  The 
only  thing  wanted  to  its  comfort  is  that  of  having  it  ceiled  above, 
which  it  is  hoped  may,  ere  long,  be  accomplished. 

The  manse  was  built  about  forty  years  ago,  and  is  a  substantial 
building,  with  sufficient  accommodation.  The  glebe  consists  of 
15  acres  of  arable  land*     Its  extent  was  a  little  increased  by  an 
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excambion  about  fourteen  years  ago,  and  it  may  be  worth  about  L.20 
per  annum.  The  amount  of  the  stipend  is  16  chalders,  the  one-half 
meal  and  the  other  barley,  with  L.  10  for  communion  elements. 

As  stated  under  a  former  head,  there  is  a  Government  church 
at  Berriedale,  in  the  west  end  of  the  parish.  It  was  built  in  1826, 
and  accommodates  300  sitters.  The  district  connected  with  it 
now  forms  a  quoad  sacra  parish.  In  consequence  of  some  of  the 
families  having  been  removed  since  the  church  was  built,  it  is  now 
too  remote  for  the  more  populous  districts  connected  with  it,  but 
is,  notwithstanding,  still  very  useful ;  and  were  a  small  church  to 
be  erected  in  the  eastern  quarter,  where  the  minister  could  preach 
every  alternate  Sabbath,  it  would  be  still  more  so.  There  is  an 
excellent  manse  near  the  church,  as  also  a  garden  and  small 
glebe.  Both  the  latter  were  furnished  by  the  late  proprietor  Mr 
Home  of  Langwell,  and  are  continued  by  his  successor  Mr  Do- 
nald Home.  The  stipend,  amounting  to  L.120,  is  paid  by  Govern- 
ment,  and  the  population  is  fully  1400.  There  was  also  a  church 
built  at  the  village  of  Lybster  in  1836  by  subscription,  and  the 
district  connected  with  it  constituted  a  parish  quoad  Macro.  It  is  four 
miles  east  of  the  parish  church,  has  a  regular  miuister  settled  in 
it,  and  a  population  exceeding  2500  souls.  A  manse  has  not  yet 
been  built,  nor  a  glebe  assigned,  but  the  minister  has  been  pro- 
vided with  a  good  house  in  the  meantime,  and  a  stipend  of  L.100 
per  annum,  which  is  paid  from  the  seat-rents.  The  church  is  a 
neat,  commodious,  and  well-finished  building,  constructed  of  the 
best  materials.  It  contains  805  sitters,  and  the  contract  price  was 
L.  630,  all  of  which  was  cleared  off  the  same  year  in  which  the 
house  was  finished.  Its  great  utility  in  that  district  is  universally 
acknowledged.  All  the  seats  are  let,  the  church  crowded,  and 
yet  the  parish  church  as  well  attended  as  formerly.  This  is  the 
only  attempt  hitherto  made,  on  the  Church  extension  plan,  in  any 
of  the  counties  north  of  Inverness,  and  it  has  succeeded  far  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  promoters.  How  long  the 
people,  who  are  almost  all  composed  of  the  poor  and  working 
classes,  may  be  able  to  afford  seat-rents  equal  to  their  minister's 
stipend,  must  depend  upon  the  future  success  of  the  herring*  fish- 
ing. It  is  hoped,  however,  that  Government  will  ere  long  see  the 
expediency  and  necessity  of  appropriating  a  small  sum  by  way  of 
stipend  to  assist  such  necessitous  places.  The  proprietors  con- 
nected with  the  district  contributed  liberally  towards  its  erection, 
as  also  several  others  both  in  and*  out  of  the  parish,  together  with 
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the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  other  parishes  of 
the  county.  It  was  a  favourite  measure,  in  which  all  felt  interest- 
ed; and  it  would  have  delighted  the  writer  to  record  here  the 
names  of  all  the  principal  subscribers,  could  it  be  admitted,  in  tes- 
timony of  the  grateful  sense  he  entertains  of  the  handsome  and 
cordial  manner  in  which  his  appeals  in  behalf  of  this  important 
object  were  responded  to  by  all  classes. 

There  is  a  mission  on  the  establishment  of  the  Society  in  Scot- 
land for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  at  Bruan,  in  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  parish.  This  station  was  formerly  connected 
with  Berriedale,  where  the  missionary  resides.  The  disjunction 
took  place  in  1826,  when  the  Government  church  was  erected  at 
the  latter  place.  A  comfortable  manse  has  been  erected  at  Bruan 
for  the  missionary,  which  cost  L.232,  and  the  expense  was  defrayed 
by  the  people  connected  with  the  district.  A  glebe  of  four  acres 
of  excellent  land  was  handsomely  made  over  to  the  mission  by  the 
late  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  Bart.,  whose  estates  are  chiefly 
benefited  thereby.  The  mission-house  stands  on  the  boundary 
betwixt  this  parish  and  Wick,  and  now  accommodates  about  an 
equal  number  from  each  parish.  The  church  is  seated  for  600. 
The  population  from  both  parishes  is  1800,  and  the  mission  is  one 
of  the  most  compact  anywhere  to  be  found.  The  present  mis- 
sionary's stipend  has  recently  been  augmented  to  L.100,  only  L.25 
of  which  is  paid  by  the  Society — the  remainder  is  paid,  or  at  least 
promised,  by  the  people,  and  raised  from  the  seat-rents  as  far  as 
these  can  be  realized.  This  district  also  ought  to  be  made  a  parish 
quoad  sacra,  more  especially  as  it  is  now  completely  disjoined  from 
the  parish  church,  by  that  of  Lybster  intervening  betwixt  them. 

About  350  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  the  parish  are 
connected  with  the  Royal  Bounty  Mission  of  Dirlot,  in  the  parish 
of  Halkirk,  and  attend  public  worship  at  the  meeting-bouse  of 
Halsary,  where  a  new  and  more  suitable  house  is  about  to  be  built, 
and  is  much  needed. 

There  are  four  catecbists  in  the  parish.  They  are  appointed 
by  the  kirk-sessions,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  labour,  and  by  whom  they  are  paid.  There 
are  no  Dissenting  or  Seceding  chapels  in  the  parish.  An  attempt 
was  made  a  few  years  ago  to  introduce  dissent  into  the  village  of 
Lybster,  where  the  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made  and  great 
expense  incurred  by  the  United  Secession  body  to  establish  a  con- 
gregation, but  it  has  signally  failed,  and  is  now  given  up  as  hope- 
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less.  This  might  have  been  foreseen  from  first,  as  there  were  no 
members  of  that  or  any  other  Dissenting  denomination  there,  and 
the  inhabitants  generally  neither  desired  nor  countenanced  such 
a  measure.  *  With  the  exception  of  a  few  strangers  who  may 
settle  among  them,  the  people  are  most  devotedly  and  con- 
scientiously attached  to  the  Established  Church,  to  which  the 
whole  population  of  8000  belong,  with  the  exception  of  about 
twelve  families  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  parish.  One,  and 
sometimes  both  the  heads  of  these  families  usually  attend  the  Se- 
cession church  at  Wick,  but  the  young  people  belonging  to  them 
generally  attend  at  the  mission  of  Bruan  on  Sabbath.  Consider- 
ing the  poverty  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  excepting  those  from 
the  very  remote  districts  where  meetings  are  frequently  kept  by 
the  catechists  or  others  for  the  convenience  of  the  people,  divine 
service  is  remarkably  well  attended  in  the  several  places  of  wor- 
ship. On  this  subject  it  is  recorded,  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion, that,  within  the  last  few  years,  a  marked  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  attendance  of  the  young,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  progressive.  This  is  to  be  attribut- 
ed not  merely  to  the  public  exhortations  addressed  to  parents 
from  the  pulpit,  but  also  to  the  more  than  ordinary  attention  of 
the  parochial  and  other  schoolmasters  in  inculcating  this  most  im- 
portant duty  upon  their  scholars. 

The  average  number  of  communicants  has  varied  from  130  to 
180  during  the  last  seven  years.  The  fewness  of  their  number  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  feelings  of  reverential  .awe  with  which  they 
view  this  solemn  ordinance,  and  the  diffidence  they  experience  as 
to  their  being  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for  engag- 
ing in  it. 

The  yearly  collections  for  the  poor  may  be  averaged  at  L.  52, 
and  those  for  religious  purposes  at  L.  80. 

Education. — Hitherto  there  has  been  only  one  parochial  school 
in  this  extensive  parish.  There  are,  however,  14  unendowed  and 
three  Society  schools ;  two  supported  by  the  General  Assembly, 
and  one  by  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  Know- 
ledge ;  in  all  18,  besides  a  few  female  schools  where  reading  as  well 
as  needle-work  is  taught.  The  languages  and  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics  are  taught  in  the  parochial  and  Assembly's  schools, 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  United  Secession  have  returned  to  Lybster,  in 
tbe  hope  of  better  success,  as  the  church  there  is  about  becoming  vacant,  by  the 
translation  of  its  able  and  popular  minister  to  the  Gaelic  Church  in  Edinburgh. 
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when  required ;  but  only  the  elementary  branches  in  those  unen- 
dowed ;  and  many  of  the  latter,  being  in  remote  districts,  where  the 
people  are  very  poor,  are  kept  open  during  only  six  months  of  the 
year,  viz.  winter  and  spring*  In  all  the  schools  the  Scriptures 
are  read  daily,  and  the  catechisms  taught.  The  salary  of  the  pa- 
/rish  teacher  is  the  maximum,  and  the  fees  may  amount  to  from 
L.  20  to  L.  80  a  year.  That  of  the  Society  teachers  is  from  L.20 
to  L.  25  each,  and  their  fees  from  L.8  to  L.10,  The  unendowed 
teachers  are  by  far  the  worst  paid ;  their  emoluments  may  average 
from  L.  3  to  L.  4,  including  fees,  though  usually  they  have  their 
victuals  in  addition.  From  the  smallness  of  their  emoluments  it  will 
readily  be  conceived  that  the  acquirements  of  these  teachers  can- 
not be  great  They  are  selected  from  the  most  talented  and  pro- 
mising of  the  scholars  in  attendance  at  the  parish  school,  where 
they  are  again  to  be  found  in  attendance  how  soon  their  own  schools 
close  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  Here  they  spend  the  sum- 
mer and  harvest  in  revising  their  former  studies,  and  adding  as 
much  as  possible  to  their  stock  of  already  acquired  knowledge. 
By  these  means  they  return  with  fresh  vigour  and  increased  re- 
sources to  their  former  stations  in  winter.  Thus  they  continue  to 
advance  in  the  higher  branches  of  education,  until  quali6ed  for  the 
Society  or  even  parochial  schools.  But  to  these  schools  again, 
the  different  districts  look  for  other  young  men  to  supply  their 
places,  so  that  the  district  schools  are  a  kind  of  nurseries  for  the 
more  advanced  seminaries,  which  in  their  turn  liberally  repay  the 
debt  they  have  incurred.  There  have  been  five  of  these  district 
teachers  prosecuting  their  studies  most  creditably  at  the  university 
for  several  years  back. 

It  is  proper  to  notice  that  there  is  another  parochial  school 
being  built  at  Dunbeath,  in  connection  with  the  Government  pa- 
rish of  Berriedale.  Mr  Sinclair  of  Freswick,  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  his  curators,  has,  in  the  handsomest  manner,  agreed  to 
bear  the  whole  expense  of  furnishing  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tions. These  will  at  least  cost  L.300 ;  they  are  upon  a  scale  more 
than  ordinarily  liberal,  and  will  be  finished  this  season.  The  be* 
nefits  to  result  from  such  an  establishment  in  that  quarter,  it  is 
difficult  to  calculate,  and  the  example  of  Mr  Sinclair  and  his  li- 
beral minded  curators  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  From 
the  exertions  made  in  furnishing  the  means  of  education,  there 
are  few  of  the  young  who  cannot  read ;  the  greater  number  also 
learn  to  write;  but  among  those  who  are  far  advanced  in  life, 
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there  is  a  considerable  number  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
The  people  in  general  are  certainly  alive  to  the  benefits  that 
arise  from  a  good  education,  and  therefore  make  considerable  ex- 
ertions, according  to  their  small  means,  for  supporting  schools 
among  them.  No  doubt  several  of  the  unendowed  schools  are 
of  very  inferior  quality,  as  may  be  expected  from  the  trifling  re- 
muneration that  some  districts  can  afford,  so  that  what  is  wanted 
is  not  so  much  additional  schools  as  additional  salaries,  and  con- 
sequently better*  qualified  teachers.  Without  the  former,  it  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  raise  the  character  of  the  latter  beyond 
what  has  already  been  done.  There  are  four  stations  at  least, 
where  Society  schools  could  be  most  advantageously  located,  and 
for  which  applications  have  frequently  been  made,  though  hitherto 
without  effect  It  has  already  been  observed*  that  the  improve- 
ment in  the  conduct  and  morals  of  the  young  people  is  everywhere 
recognized  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  parish';  and  that 
this  change  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed, to  the  additional 
facilities  and  improved  system  of  education,  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  proprietors  have  already  done  much,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  altered  state  of  society  for  the  better  will  encourage  them 
to  persevere,  until  all  the  scattered  hamlets  of  this  extensive  and 
populous  parish,  second  perhaps  to  no  landward  parish  in  Scot- 
land, are  brought  under  the  influence  of  a  sound,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious education. 

Having  already  noticed  the  recent  improvements  of  an  agri- 
cultural nature  under  that  head,  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to 
enumerate  briefly  those  of  an  ecclesiastical  and  educational  na- 
ture, which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty  years,  being 
the  period  of  the  incumbency  of  the  present  writer.  The  parish 
church,  remodelled  and  greatly  enlarged, — a  Government  church, 
manse,  and  glebe,  established  at  Berriedale,  and  that  district 
formed  into  a  quoad  sacra  parish,  with  a  separate  minister, — a 
new  church  built  at  ,Lyhster,  with  a  separate  minister  settled 
there,  and  also  formed  into  a  quoad  sacra  parish, — the  mission 
of  Bruan,  confined  to  that  station,  instead  of  two  as  formerly,  and 
a  commodious  manse  built  for  the  missionary,  with  a  suitable 
glebe  attached ; — all  of  these  ministers,  actively  and  laboriously 
engaged  in  communicating  religious  instruction,  and  discharging 
the  duties  of  pastoral  superintendence  among  the  people.  As  to 
education,  there  has  been  a  new  parish  school,  with  schoolmaster's 
accommodation  erected ;  another  parochial  school  in  the  course 
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of  erection  at  Dunbeath ;  ail  Assembly  school  established  at  Ber- 
riedale,  with  schoolmaster's  accommodation;  another  Assembly 
school  similarly  provided  at  -Reisgill,  together  with  eight  unen- 
dowed schools  in  different  localities;  the  general  qualifications 
of  the  teachers  considerably  raised ;  the  system  of  teaching  vastly 
improved ;  and,  consequently,  the  number  of  scholars  almost  in- 
credibly increased  :  the  general  average  exceeds  1200.  But  still 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  both  departments ;  and  as  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  reflect,  that,  in  carrying  forward  these  improvements,  the 
harmony  and  good  understanding  subsisting  betwixt  the  heritors 
and  the  present  incumbent,  have  never  been  interrupted ;  a  circum- 
stance not  a  little  creditable  to  the  heritors,  considering  how  many 
demands  were  necessarily  made  upon  them ;  so  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  same  cordiality  and  good  feeling  will  be  mutually  main- 
tained in  prosecuting  those  that  are  still  in  contemplation.  The 
readiness  with  which  they  have  promoted  these  improvements,  is 
very  commendable. 

Friendly  Societies. — There  are  two  of  these  of  long  standing, 
one  at  Dunbeath  and  the  other  at  Lybster.  In  many  instances 
they  have  been  remarkably  useful,  both  in  respect  to  widows  and 
orphans,  and  also  the  aged  and  infirm ;  but  for  several  years  back, 
they  have  not  been  becoming  more  flourishing,  either  as  to  members 
or  funds.     However,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  yet  revive. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds. — The  number  of  persons  at  present 
on  the  poor's  roll  is  202 ;  each  of  whom  only  receives  at  the  rate 
of  from  4s.  to  8s.  at  the  time  of  distribution,  which  is  oncea-year. 
Such  of  them 'as  are  able,  make  their  rounds  through  the  parish 
occasionally,  in  order  to  obtain  aid  from  those  families  whose  cir- 
cumstances enable  them  to  assist  them ;  and  those  that  are  bed- 
ridden or  infirm  have  assistance  sent  them  by  the  charitable  and 
well  disposed  around  them.  There  beingno  parochial  assessment, 
the  collections  made  at  the  church  doors,  together  with  the  inte- 
rest arising  from  a  few  benefactions,  furnish  the  funds  from  which 
the  poor  receive  the  small  pittance  which  can  be  assigned  them* 
The  average  church  collections  may  amount  to  L.  52  yearly,  and 
the  interest  from  benefactions  to  L.  18.  The  latter  consist  of 
L.  100,  left  many  years  ago,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr  James  Oswald 
of  Glasgow ;  L.  100  by  the  late  John  C.  Sutherland,  Esq.  of 
Forse  in  this  parish  ;  L.  100  by  Conductor  Sutherland  of  North 
America ;  and  L.  40  by  Mr  Alexander  Finlayson  Macdonald  of 
same  place.     Much  to  the  credit  of  the  poorer  classes,  they  very 
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generally  manifest  a  strong  disinclination  to  seek  relief  from  the 
poor's  funds.  There  is  a  degree  of  virtuous  pride,  as  well  as 
strong  natural  affection  very  prevalent,  which  induces  the  children 
to  support  their  aged  and  infirm  parents  to  the  utmost  of  their  abi- 
lity; and  when  applications  are  made  for  parochial  relief,  the 
cases  are  usually  found  to  be  very  necessitous.  This  feeling  is 
always  encouraged,  and  its  opposite  discountenanced  by  the  kirk- 
session,  by  every  possible  means.  Hence,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
very  few  indeed  apply  for  certificates  of  poverty ;  and  it  is  truly  as-  - 
tonishing  among  such  a  large  population,  almost  solely  composed 
of  the -poorer  classes,  how  very  few  are  to  be  met  with,  asking  cha- 
rity. The  numbers  of  this  description  from  the  south  are  very 
great,  and  generally  of  very  indifferent  character ;  but  resolutions 
have  recently  been  entered  into  by  the  county  gentlemen,  with  a 
view  of  checking  this  great  grievance,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  have 
the  desired  effect.  No  year  passes  without  many  gross  deceptions 
being  practised  upon  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants,  by  designing 
persons  of  this  description. 

Fairs. — There  are  four  fairs  held  in  the  parish*  for  general  pur- 
poses, two  at  Dunbeath  and  two  at  Lybster,  during  the  year. 

inn*.— There  are  not  fewer  than  26  public-houses,  for  retail- 
ing spirits,  &c.  in  the  parish,  when  six  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient  for  every  necessary  purpose. 

Fuel— Almost  all  the  fuel  used  consists  of  peats.  The  ex- 
pense attending  its  manufacture  and  carriage  makes  it  ultimately 
very  little  cheaper  than  coal ;  only,  it  is  more  convenient,  being 
always  at  hand. 

October  1840. 


Addenda. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Ministers  of  the  parish : — 1637, 
Gilbert  Anderson ;  Mr  Munro ;  1652,  John  JRoss,  translat- 
ed to  Inverness  in  1663;  1667,  Niel  Beaton,  died  1715;  1717, 
Andrew  Sutherland,  died  1732;  1734,  James  Brodie,  died  1773; 
1775,  Robert  Gun,  died  1819;  1820,  George  Davidson. 

There  are  no  Crown  teinds  in  Latheron;  but  there  are  unap- 
propriated teinds  belonging  to  other  persons,  which  amount  to 
nearly  L.400. 
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PARISH  OF  BOWER. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  CAITHNESS,  SYNOD  OF  SUTHERLAND  AND 
CAITHNESS. 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  SMITH,  A.  M.,  MINISTER. 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 
Name,  fyc. — The  name  of  the  parish  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  a  Danish  word  signifying  a  valley.     Its  extent  is  7  miles  in 
length  and  3  in  breadth. 

II. — Civil  History. 

State  of  Property  and  Antiquities,  Sfc. — The  boundary  of  the 
parish  was  formerly,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  the  boundary 
of  distinct  properties. 

The  estates  -of  Tister  (formerly  written  Thuspisteer,)  and 
North&eld,  in  this  parish,  connected  with  Durran,  in  the  parish 
of  Olrick,  had  belonged  to  the  family  of  Mr  Sinclair  Worth  of 
Durran.  Both  of  these  estates  are  now  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Caithness. 

The  property  of  Lyth,  in<this  parish,  separated  by  a  hum  only 
from  How  and  Myreland,  in  the  parish  of  Wick,  belongs  to  Mr  Sin- 
clair of  Barrack.  That  of  Bowermaddon,  and  half  of  Mursay, 
in  this  parish,  have  been  added  to  Tain  and  Hoy,  in  the  parish  of 
Olrick. 

The  boundary  of  Bowermaddon  and  Mursay  was  supposed  to 
extend  to  the  burn  of  Amatan ;  and  the  intervening  house  and 
farm  of  Hartfield  is  partly  in  this  parish,  and  partly  in  that  of 
Dunnet.  The  mills  on  these  two  last  have  been  pulled  down, 
and  a  new  one  erected  in  place  of  them,  on  the  boundary  of 
Bowermaddon. 

The  estate  of  Scarmclet,  on  the  south-west  side  of  this  parish, 
has  been  acquired  by  Sir  R.  Anstruther,  and  added  to  his  property 
of  Dunn,  in  the  parish  of  Watten,  and  improved  by  a  new  farm 
at  Blackcarn,  beyond  Larel,  and  a  steading  of  buildings  at  Bleedy- 
qupy,  and  the  erection  of  an  excellent  new  mill.  On  the  pre- 
mises on  which  the  old  mill  stood,  Sir  Ralph  Anstruther  has 
caused  a  school-house  to  be  built. 
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The  improvements  formerly  begun  on  the  estates  of  Scarm- 
clet  and  Clayock,  by  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Benjamin 
Williamson  of  Banneskirk,  have  beefa  considerably  advanced  by 
Sir  Ralph  Anstruther,  by  the  erection  of  new  farms  and  stead- 
ings, and  dividing  the  possessions  of  the  tenants  by  ditches  6  feet 
wide  by  3  feet  deep,  which  preclude  the  encroachments  of  cattle, 
and  lay  the  land  dry.  Mr  Henderson  of  Stempster  has  inclosed 
many  acres  by  ditches,  and  improved  his  property  by  digging  marl 
pits. 

The  estate  of  Brabsterdorran  (said  once  to  have  belonged  to 
the  earldom  of  Caithness)  was  lately  acquired  from  that  of  South 
Dunn,  by  Colonel  Stewart  of  Strath,  and  resold  to  David  Hen- 
derson, younger  of  Stempster :  it  is  now  more  than  four  or  five 
times  the  value  of  what  it  was  when  it  belonged  to  the  late  Mrs 
Henrietta  Sinclair  Wemyss  of  South  Dunn. 

The  improvements  begun  on  it  by  General  Stewart,  by  the 
erection  of  a  dwelling  and  offices  on  the  site  of  the  old  mansion, 
some  hedging,  draining,  and  road-making,  have  been  further  ad- 
vanced, and  the  mains  enlarged,  with  extended  tillage,  fallowing, 
and  enclosures  with  storie  and  turf  dikes,  as  also  drains  ;  on  the 
Mains,  there  were  added  a  steading  of  offices,  and  a  thrashing-mill 
driven  by  water,  besides  a  new  farm  at  lower  Gil  lock,  bounding 
with  Lower  Scarmclet  and  Quoynce. 

On  the  hill-ground  to  the  east,  beyond  Brabster  and  Lister,  at 
nearly  equal  distance  from  Brabster,  Campster,  and  Belster  of 
Lord  Caithness's  property,  is  placed  the  standing-stone  called 
Stone  Ludd,  which,  by  an  old  tradition,  is  supposed  to  be  the  me- 
morial of  a  battle  fought  and  gained. 

Torfaeus  mentions  a  fight  begun  in  the  moss  of  Skitten,  (paludi- 
bus  Skidensibus,)  now  oftener  called  Kilmster,  by  two  brothers  for 
the  Earldom  of  Caithness, — Liotus,  the  elder,  being  supported  in 
bis  right  by  the  King  of  Norway, — Scullius,  the  younger,  being  aid- 
ed by  the  King  of  Scotland.  It  is  said  that  the  younger  was  slain 
in  battle,  and  buried  in  Hofn,  probably  Stone  Hone,  near  Wat- 
ten  ;  and  that  the  elder,  victorious  brother,  was  mortally  wounded. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  stone  was  raised  as  a  memorial  of 
Liotus,  the  Earl  of  Caithness  and  Orkney,  in  the  tenth  century. 

The  lands  of  Bowertower  and  Auckhorn,  Seater,  Hastigrow, 
Kirk,  and  Stanstill,  with  Whitegan,  belong  to  David  Sinclair 
Wemyss  of  South  Dunn,  and  still  make  up  the  highest  share  of  the 
valuation  of  the  parish.     The  mansion-house  of  Stanstill  is  let  to  a 
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tenant,  with  the  mains  enlarged,  and  a  new  square  of  offices,  and 
thrashing-mill  driven  by  horses. 

The  estate  of  Thura  was,  within  the  last  forty  years,  purchas- 
ed by  the  late  William  Sinclair,  Esq.  of  Freswick.  It  is  now  (he 
property  of  his  son.  The  Mains  have  been  lately  improved  by 
drains  and  extended  enclosures. 

Among  the  improvements  in  this  parish,  those  carried  on  by 
John  Sinclair  of  Barrack,  on  the  property  of  Lyth  and  Alterwall, 
may  be  reckoned  tljp  greatest  He  has  added  several  hundred 
acres  to  the  land  in  his  own  possession,  laid  much  ground  dry, 
multiplied  enclosures,  and  on  some  of  the  pastures  for  sheep  added 
wire  fences,  besides  erecting  a  new  mansion-house,  and  squares  of 
farm-steadings. 

III. — Population. 

Population  by  census  of  1801,  -  1572 

1811,  .  1478 

1821,  -  1486 

1881,  -  1615 
Number  of  families  in  the  parish  in  1831,                                             .                  236. 
chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,                                                   161 
in  trade,  manufactures,  or  handicraft,     •         19 

IV. — Industry. 
Agriculture. — All  that  the  writer  has  to  observe  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  under  the  head  Civil  History  of  this  Account. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — Amount  of  stipend,  14  chalders.  Value 
of  the  glebe  per  annum,  L.5.  There  are  only  six  Dissenting  or 
Seceding  families  in  the  parish. 

Education. — There  are  four  schools  in  the  parish,  one  of  which 
is  parochial,  and  another  a  General  Assembly^  school.  The  sa- 
lary of  the  parochial  master,  including  the  amount  of  an  equiva- 
lent for  garden,  is  L.35,  16s.  2d.,  and  his  school  fees  may  amount 
to  L.14  per  annum. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds. — Average  number  of  poor  for  the 
three  years  1835-36-37, — 53.  Average  amount  of  the  sum  dis- 
tributed for  their  support,  L.18,  14s.  9d.  This  consists  of  church 
collections,  and  interest  of  Dr  Oswald's  legacy  of  L.100. 

October  1840. 


PARISH  OF  WICK. 

PRESBYTERY    OF   CAITHNESS,    SYNOD    OF  CAITHNESS  AND 
SUTHERLAND. 

THE  REV.  CHARLES  THOMSON,  MINISTER. 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Name. — The  vocable  wic  in  Danish,  Saxon,  and  other  northern 
languages  of  Gothic  origin,  signifies  a  corner^  a  flexure^  a  bending 
reach  in  a' river,  a  bay.  Hence  the  derivation  of  Wick,  formerly 
spelled  Weik,  which  has  always  been  the  name  of  this  parish,  is 
obvious.  A  well-defined  and  rather  beautiful  little  trie,  or  bay, 
which,  no  doubt,  formed  a  comparatively  safe  and  commodious 
harbour  to  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  pirates*  of  ancient  days, 
communicated  its  appellation  to  the  village  which  gradually  rose 
on  its  northern  shore ;  and,  finally,  the  name  was  extended  to  the 
whole  parochial  district  which,  ultimately,  became  connected  with 
the  town. 

Extent. — The  parish  of  Wick  is  15J  miles  in  extreme  length 
from  north  to  south  ;  its  average  breadth  is  about  5  miles ;  and  its 
superficial  extent  may  be  estimated  at  77  square  miles,  or  61,600 
imperial  acres. 

Boundaries. — The  parish  of  Wick  is  bounded,  on  the  south  by 
the  parish  of  Latheron ;  on  the  south-west,  by  the  parish  of 
Wattin;  on  the  north-west,  by  the  parish  of  Bower;  on  the 
north,  by  the  parish  of  Canisbay ;  and  on  the  east,  by  the  Moray 
Frith. 

Coast. — The  coast  of  this  parish  presents  along  its  line,  which 
is  about  twenty-six  miles  in  length,  a  great  variety  of  features.  Near 
the  northern  extremity,  on  the  townland,  or  estate  of  Nybster,  it 
is  formed  by  lofty  rugged  rocks.  These  are  succeeded  by  gently 
sloping  fields,  on  the  northern  limit  of  the  Bay  of  Keiss.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  shore  on  the  bosom  of  this  capacious  bay  is  low, 

*  The  northern  pirates  received  the  name  of  Vikingr,  that  is  bay-men,  because 
they  lurked  in  the  ttk»t  or  bays.  Wick  is  yet  in  use  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  as  the 
wick  o'  the  mouth,  thtwick  o*  the  ee. 
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and  formed  of  flinty  sand.  Towards  the  southern  side,  it  is  com- 
posed of  comminuted  shells.  The  coast  now  becomes  bold  an  d 
rocky  till  it  reaches  the  Noss,  or,  as  it  is  usually,  but  tauto- 
logically,  styled,  Noss-Head.  From  Noss  to  Staxigoe  it  is 
composed  of  lofty,  black,  and' rugged  rocks,  which  are  continued 
with  more  or  less  of  the  same  savage  character  to  Proudfoot,  the 
northern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Wick.  At  the  Head 
of  Wick,  opposite  to  Proudfoot,  the  same  kind  of  rugged,  rocky 
coast  recommences,  and  continues,  with  but  trifling  interruptions, 
till  it  passes  beyond  the  southern  boundary  of  the  parish.  On  the 
coast  of  the  parish  of  Wick,  there  are  numerous  goes*  or  small 
inlets  of  the  sea,  with  steep  and  rocky  sides.  Commencing  at 
the  south  side  of  Keiss  Bay,  the  principal  of  these,  between  it 
and  Noss-Head,  are  Braidgoe;  Caldersgoe;  Sclatygoe;  Ruthigoe; 
Girnigoe,  crowned  with  the  hideous  ruins  of  Castle  Sinclair  and 
Girnigoe,  the  principal  ancient  baropial  stronghold  of  the  Sinclair*, 
Earls  of  Caithness ;  Manigoe,  supposed  to  be  properly  Moneygoe* 
because  it  is  reported,  and  the  fact,  that  in  it  several  parcels  of  base 
copper  coins  hav/e  at  different  times  been  found,  corroborates  the 
tradition,  that  Earl  George  the  Wicked  entertained  in  it  one 
Smith,  a  coiner  of  bad  money ;  Sandygoe ;  and  Mursligoe,  the 
cove  frequented  by  seals.  An  entrance  from  thisgoe  leads  under 
a  small  rock,  by  a  dry  passage,  into  an  immense  cavern  under 
Noss-Head.  Between  this  headland  and  Broad  Haven,  are 
Staxigoe,  so  called  from  some  Stacks,  or  detached  rocks,  which 
rise  above  the  sea  at  its  entrance ;  and  Eltrigoe.  Papigoe  lies  in 
the  Bay  of  Wick.  A  passage  is  said  to  lead  a  considerable  way 
from  the  sea,  to  a  small  knoll  called  the  Pap,  whence  the  name 
of  Papigoe. 

On  the  shore  to  the  south  of  Wick  Bay,  lies  a  black  and  frightful 
chasm,  on  which  stands  the  dismantled  tower  of  Auld  Wick.  At 
sea,  this  ruin  forms  an  excellent  landmark,  and  is  by  sailors  called 
the  Aul'  Man  o'  Wick.  Southward  from  Auld  Wick  is  the  Burgh 
of  Hempriggs,  so  called  from  its  having  been  in  very  ancient  times 
the  site  of  a  bruch,  or  fort,  the  traces  of  which  are  still  visible. 
It  forms  a  small  fishing  haven.  In  the  mouth  of  it  stand  the 
Stacks  of  Hemprigg3.  The  principal  of  these  is  an  immense 
outstanding  rock,  perforated  from  side  to  side,  and  from  top  to 
bottom ;  the  resort,  in  the  breeding  season,  of  innumerable  sea- 

*  This  ancient  relic  of  Norwegian  colonization  is  pronounced  in   one  syllable, 
with  the  g  hard,  as  if  written  gyoct. 
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fowl ;  and  always  of  a  pair  or  two  of  merlin  hawks.  The  Brig  o 
Tram,  Craig- Ammel,  Brickigoe,  and  Falligoe,  near  the  southern 
termination  of  the  parochial  coast,  are  some  of  its  more  interesting 
features. 

Keiss  Bay,  called  also  Reiss  Bay,  from  the  townland  of  Reiss, 
which  lies  upon  it;  Ackergill  Bay,  from  the  noble  Tower  of  Acker- 
gill,  which .  stands  on  its  shore,  and  likewise  Sinclair  Bay,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Castle  Sinclair  and  Girnigoe ;  and  the  Bay 
of  Wick  are  the  only  two  bays  on  the  coast  The  former  is  by 
far  the  larger.  Ships  have  often  been  stranded  on  its  shore. 
This  has  arisen  from  its  having  been  mistaken  for  the  eastern  en- 
trance of  the  Pentland  Frith.  A  lighthouse  ought  to  be  erected 
on  Noss-Head. 

This  dangerous  promontory,  Proudfoot,  the  Head  of  Wick, 
and  Ulbster  Head,  are  the  most  important  headlands  on  the 
coast. 

Surface* — The  surface  of  the  parish  of  Wick  is  in  general  flat, 
or  but  very  gently  sloping  in  different  directions.  The  northern 
parts  generally  face  the  south,  and  the  southern  have  a  northern  and 
uorth-eastern  exposure,  as  shown  by  the  run  of  the  water.  Its  aspect 
is  bleak,  unpicturesque,  and  tame.  The  heights  of  Yarrows  and 
Camster,  towards  the  south-west  of  the  parish,  are  the  only  hills 
deserving  of  the  name.  Their  elevation  above  the  sea  is  conside- 
rable ;  but  their  appearance  is  dull  and  heavy. 

A  spacious  valley,  forming  the  fertile  strath  of  Stirkoke,  stretches 
in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  Bay  of  Wick  to  the  Loch  of  Wat- 
tin, — a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  without  ever  attaining  an 
elevation  of  more  than  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Half 
a  mile  above  Wick,  a  similar  valley,  running  southwards  in  a  cir- 
cumlinear  direction,  and  keeping  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea  coast, 
but  bending  a  little  more  to  the  west,  arrives  at  a  somewhat  greater 
elevation  at  its  southern  extremity,  than  the  former.  Another  val- 
ley, containing  the  deep  and  extensive  moss  of  Kilminster,  separates 
the  parishes  of  Wick  and  Bower. 

Meteorology. — The  climate  of  this  parish  is  that  of  the  whole  of 
Caithness, — very  windy,  humid,  and  variable.  The  average  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  year  with  rain  is  190 ;  with  snow,  36£ ;  and  with 
frost,  35.  The  fall  of  rain  is  pretty  equally  distributed  through- 
out the  twelve  months.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  in  1840, 
from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December  inclusively,  was 
as  follows : — 


Inches. 

Months. 

Inches. 

Months. 

Inches. 

4.85 

May, 

2.86 

September, 

5.32 

1.56 

June, 

1.99 

October, 

6.18 

.78 

July. 

3. 

November, 

-        36J 

.97 

August, 

2.43 

December, 

1.74 
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Months. 
January, 
February, 
March, 
April,         t 

Total,  35  inches  and  29  decimal  parts,  or  rather  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch. 

Fogs,  which  are  often  very  dense  and  wetting,  generally  come 
from  the  east  They  seldom  last  above  an  hour  or  two.  This  is 
owing  to  the  breezy  character  of  the  weather,-  The  days  with  fog 
amount  in  the  year  to  85.  Westerly  winds  prevail.  The  winter 
is  in  general  windy.  In  the  beginning  and  the  fall  of  the  year,  it 
is  often  exceedingly  tempestuous.  The  following  table,  calculated 
from  observations  made  for  several  years,  will  give  some  intimation 
of  the  various  atmospherical  conditions  of  the  climate  of  this  part 
of  Scotland. 


Barometer. 

Spring. 
30.04 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

Mean  average, 

30.12 

30.05 

29.94 

Highest, 

-    30.85 

30.80 

30.70 

30.70 

lowest, 

29  00 

29.40 

28.90 

28.90 

Range, 

1.80 

1.85 

1.40 

1.80 

Thermometer. 

Mean  average, 

47° 

56J° 

56° 

65- 

Highest, 

56 

704 

65 

55 

Lowest, 

32 

52 

44 

33 

Range, 

26 

184 

21 

21 

Prevailing  winds, 

S.E.  to  S. 

W.  to  N. 

S.E.  to  S. 

S.  to  N.  YY. 

&  N.W. 

&N.E. 

&  N.W. 

Days  with  rain. 

42 

50 

51 

47 

Days  with  snow, 

184 

0 

2 

16 

Days  with  frost, 

14 

0 

1 

20 

Days  with  fog, 

8 

9 

6 

8 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  range  of  the  barometer  is  least 
in  summer,  and  of  almost  equal  extent  in  the  other  three  quarters, 
and  that  of  the  thermometer  is  nearly  equal  throughout  the  year ; 
the  greatest  range  of  each  instrument  being  in  spring.  The  range 
of  the  prevalent  winds  in  winter  is  very  circumscribed.  In  spring 
and  autumn,  they  go  round  half  the  compass,  and  in  the  same 
direction  from  south-east  by  south  to  north-west.  In  summer, 
their  range  is  also  limited,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  in 
winter. 

The  winters  are  becoming  milder  and  more  open  than  they  for- 
merly were.  The  number  of  days  in  the  year  with  frost,  and  of 
those  with  snow,  is  decreasing.  This  present  winter,  however,  has 
been  very  severe;  much  more  so,  indeed,  than  any  preceding  win- 
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ter  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  Snow  seldom  falls 
for  more  than  a  day,  or  lies  above  two  days,  at  a  time.  Thunder 
is  very  rare.  It  generally  occurs  at  a  great  distance ;  and  light- 
ning seldom  strikes  or  does  any  injury. 

In  1784,  a  halo,  "  superbly  bright  and  luminous,  consisting  of 
two  bows,  concentric,  with  an  apparent  interval  of  from  three  to 
four  feet  between  them,  and  extending  over  a  great  part  of  the 
hemisphere,  was  distinctly  seen."  *  What  are  usually  called  fall- 
ing stars  are  frequently  seen  shooting  across  the  nocturnal  sky. 
The  polar  lights  are  visible  almost  every  night,  and  generally  pre- 
vent it  from  ever  being  very  dark. 

Diseases. — Fevers,  rheumatism,  pleuritis,  catarrh,  cough,  inflam- 
mation of  the  throat,  are  amongst  the  most  numerous  of  the  diseases* 
Pulmonary  consumption  is  not  frequent  amongst  adults;  but  in- 
fants with  any  weakness  about  the  chest  are  generally  carried  off  in 
childhood  by  hooping-cough,  which  is  often  very  general  and  fatal, 
or  by  different  pectoral  affections.  Rheumatism  was  not  common 
till  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  .when  the  homely 
warm  woollen  clothing  of  olden  times  began  to  give  place  to  the 
flimsier  though  gayer  cotton  dresses,  which  are  now  very  generally 
worn.  Itch  is  exceedingly  prevalent  among  the  children.  The 
kind  of  food  on  which  the  lower  orders  chiefly  subsist,  the  state  of 
their  habitations,  the  scantiness  of  their  clothing,  and  their  indif- 
ference to  cleanliness,  along  with  the  contagious  nature  of  the 
complaint,  sufficiently  account  for  this.  Fever  of  a  typhoid  type 
is  seldom  absent  from  one  lane  or  other  in  the  burgh  of  Wick, 
Louisburgh,  and  Pulteneytown,  whence  it  breaks  out,  and  becomes 
epidemic  in  the  neighbouring  country.  It  is  generally  most  acute 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  fishing -season.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
account  for  its  severity  at  that  period.  During  the  fishing  there 
are  not  fewer  than  10,000  persons  added  to  the  ordinary  popula- 
tion of  the  place ;  and  these  are  necessarily  crowded  together, 
sometimes  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve,  in  one  small  room^ 
This  circumstance,  taken  in  connection  with  the  great  consump- 
tion of  spirits,  and  the  very  filthy  state  of  the  houses,  shores,  and 
streets,  with  putrescent  effluvia  steaming  up  from  the  fish  offals 
lying  everywhere  about,  render  it  a  wonder  that  typhoid  diseases 
are  not  much  more  prevalent.     The  shortness  of  the  fishing-sea- 

*  Statistical  Account,  Vol.  x.  p.  31. 
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son,  the  greater  supply  of  food,  and  the  state  of  excitement  and 
activity  in  which  all  connected  with  the  fishing  live  during  the 
period  of  its  continuance,  are  no  doubt  the  great  counteracting 
preservatives.  Indigestion,  arising  from  the  almost  exclusive  vege- 
table food  of  the  commonalty,  is  very  frequent  The  small  ten- 
ants, especially  the  females,  are  perhaps  most  liable  to  this  com- 
plaint ;  which  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  Small-pox  is  seldom 
long  absent  from  the  parish,  and  is  often  very  fetal.  Great  numbers 
of  the  pepple  have  a  strange  antipathy  to  vaccination.  They  brand 
it  as  a  tempting  of  Providence ;  whereas  their  rejection  of  this 
preservative  is  this  sin.  British  cholera  is  endemic  and  epi- 
demic, and  often  makes  its  appearance,  especially  in  the  latter 
form.  It  is  never  fatal  in  ordinary  circumstances.  Pestilential 
cholera  visited  Wick  during  the  fishing  season  of  1832,  a  short 
while  after  its  appearance  at  Thurso,  The  number  of  cases  re* 
ported  amounted  to  306,  of  which  66  proved  fatal. 

From  various  calculations  it  appears,  that  the  proportion  of  sick- 
ness in  the  different  sexes  gives  14 1  £  females  to  100  males.  Under 
twenty  years  of  age,  more  males  are  sick  than  females ;  between 
twenty  and  seventy  more  females  than  males;  and  above  the  lat- 
ter age,  they  are  equal.  The  proportion  of  sickness,  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  demand  medical  attention,  is  about  5$  or  6  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  The  deaths  are  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  sick. 

Instances  of  great  longevity  are  not  uncommon*  There  is  at 
present  an  old  lady,  resident  in  the  burgh,  who  has  entered  into  her 
101st  year,  and  an  old  farmer,  in  the  landward  part  of  the  parish, 
who  has  entered  into  bis  102d.  Both  these  venerable  persons  are 
in  the  perfect  possession  of  all  their  mental  and  bodily  faculties. 

Maniacs  are  very  rare.  Idiots  and  fatuous  persons  are  remark- 
ably common. 

A  singular  lusus  natww,  which  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  child 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wick,  about  eighteen  years  ago*  may 
here  be  mentioned.  This  child  had  a  perfect  eye  on  the  back  of 
the  head.  It  lived  for  two  years ;  and  it  is  evident  had  the  use  of 
the  supernumerary  organ,  from  its  never  allowing  a  cap  to  be 
kept  over  it. 

Hydrography. — It  is  needless  to  describe  the  well-known  stormy 
Moray  Frith,  which,  as  has  already  been  said,  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  parish  of  Wick. 
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The*  burns  of  Slickly,  Stanstill,  and  Kilminster  contribute  to 
supply  the  Loch  of  Wester,  which  lies  within  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  the  shore  of  Keiss  Bay.  This  loch  is  about  a  mile  long  and 
a  third  of  a  mile  broad.  Its  outlet  forms  the  River  or  Water  of 
Wester,  which,  after  a  winding  course,  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Keiss* 
On  the  very  highest  ground  of  Noss-Head  is  the  Loch  of  Noss, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  elevated  situation,  and  though  no  stream- 
lets fall  into  it,  id  seldom  if  ever  dry.  The  Loch  of  Kilminster  lies 
in  the  middle  of  the  moss  of  that  name,  and  does  not  exceed 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  Loch  of  Winless  is  to 
the  south  of  the  Loch  of  Kilminster.  The  waters  of  both  fall  into 
the  River  of  Wick. 

The  River  of  Wick,  by  far  the  largest  stream  in  the  parish,  is 
the  outlet  of  the  beautiful  Loch  of  Wattin,  in  the  parish  of  that 
name.  It  lazily  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction  through  the 
rich  and  loamy  strath  of  Stirkoke,  till,  after  a  winding  course  of 
eleven  or  twelve  miles,  about  nine  of  which  are  within  the  parish 
of  Wick,  which  it  divides  into  two  parts*  of  almost  equal  extent, 
it  disembogues  itself  into  Wick  Bay.  Its  average  breadth  is  about 
thirty  feet;  but  in  .rainy  seasons,  it  overflows  its  banks,  and  over- 
floods  the  strath  through  which  it  winds.  The  principal  stream- 
lets which  it  receives  within  the  parish  of  Wick  from  the  north,  are 
the  Burn  of  Winless,  which  issues  from  the  loch  of  that  name, 
the  streamlet  which  flows  from  the  Loch  of  Kilminster  and  Alti- 
marlach,  close  on  the  west  side  of  the  upper  glebe. 

On  the  south  side,  the  Burn  of  Bilbster  is  the  first  considerable 
streamlet  which  the  River  of  Wick  receives  within  the  parish.  The 
Burn  of  Hauster  collects  the  greater  part  of  its  waters  on  the  north 
and  east  of  Camster,  a  townland  belonging  partly  to  Wick  and 
partly  to  Latheron,  (one  of  its  sources  being  the  little  moss-  fed 
Loch  of  Carnlia) ;  and  after  a  sweeping  course  of  eight  miles  around 
the  south  side  of  Stirkoke,  falls  into  the  same  river,  upwards  of 
three  miles  below  the  Burn  of  Bilbster.  In  the  north  end  of  the 
Moss  of  Tannach  is  Loch  Dhu,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference. Its  outlet  falls  into  the  Burn  of  Hauster.  Half  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  Loch  Dhu,  lies  the  Loch  of  Hempriggs,  about 
a  mile  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  breadth.  The  natural  outlet  of  this  loch  is  the  Burn  of  New- 
ton, which  falls  into  the  River  of  Wick,  below  the  Burn  of  Haus- 
ter :  but  a  lade,  which  has  been  cut  from  it,  carries  a  runnel  of 
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water  of  fifty  horse-power  into  Pulteneytown  for  various  industrial 
purposes.  This  loch  is  supplied  chiefly  from  the  'Loch  of  Yar- 
rows, two  miles  and  a  half  distant  to  the  south-west,  into  which 
runs  the  water  of  the  drained  Loch  of  Brickigoe.  Two  trifling 
lochs,  one  of  which  is  named  Wairows,  among  the  hills  of  Yar- 
rows, send  out,  towards  the  sea,  a  little. stream,  which  divides  into 
two  streamlets,  one  of  which  runs  into  the  Loch  of  Sarclet,  lying 
half-way  between  Sarclet  and  Ulbster  House;  and  the  other 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Falligo,  southwards  of  Ulbster.  The  Loch  of 
Sarclet,  which  is  not  above  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  circumfe- 
rence, discharges  its  waters  into  the  sea,  a  little  to  the  south  of 
the  village  of  that  name.  The  waters  of  the  valley  of  Camster 
fall  away,  to  the  south,  into  the  parish  of  Latheron. 

Except  a  few  rather  pretty  braes  towards  the  mouth  of  the  River 
of  Wick,  the  scenery,  both  on  the  lochs  and  on  the  brooks  of  the 
parish,  is  as  tame  and  unpicturesque  as  it  possibly  can  be.  Most 
of  the  well-water  of  the  parish  of  Wick  is  impregnated  with  lime 
or  iron.  Chalybeate  springs  of  considerable  strength  occur  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  Castle  of  Auld  Wick,  and  on  the  face  of 
a  low  bank  to  the  north  of  Proud  foot,  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  Bay  of  Wick. 

Geology. — Of  the  hilly  ranges  on  the  south  and  west  of  the  pa- 
rish, the  formation  is  principally  composed  of  grey  wacke  and  grey- 
wacke  slate,  with  a  few  limestones,  sandstones,  &c.  Towards  the 
summit  of  the  Yarrows  Hills,  a  gneissy  formation  abounds.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  rock- formations  of  this  parish  consist  almost 
entirely  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  the  clay-slate  or  flagstone,  so  pre- 
valent in  the  flatter  grounds  of  Caithness.  This  is  an  immense 
formation  of  alternating  beds  of  silicious  and  calcareo-silicious  flag- 
stone or  slate-clay ;  dark,  foliated,  bituminous  limestone ;  pyri- 
tous  shale  ;  sandstone,  &c  The  silicious  beds  predominate  in 
the  lowest  position  in  this  formation,  and  the  calcareo-  bituminous 
bed  gives  the  type  to  the  intermediate  part,  becoming  more  silici- 
ous and  arenaceous  at  the  upper  posture,  and  so  graduating  into 
the  superior  division.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  these  deposits 
is  very  great. 

The  cliffs  along  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Keiss  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  grey,  brown,  and  greenish  sandstone  in  thin  layers,  alter- 
nating with  pyritous  shale,  which  disappear  in  the  Bay  of  Keiss. 
At  the  Castle  of  Girnigbe,  there  is  a  remarkable  section  of  the 
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dark-bluish  calcareous  flagstone,  which  continues  along  the  coast 
to  the  cliffs  southwards  of  the  burgh  of  Wick.  This  deposit  dif- 
fers from  the  general  formation  of  the  district  in  being  in  thicker 
beds,  on  which  account  it  is  much  used  in  building.  The  stratal 
dip  is  generally  to  the  north-east,  with,  however,  numerous  inter- 
ruptions. 

Of  the  cliffs  to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Wick,  the  stratal 
dip  is  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  flagstone  is  surmounted 
*  by  soft  greenish  micaceous  shale  and  sandstone.  The  opera- 
tions near  the  southern  side  of  the  new  harbour  of  Pulteneytown 
have  brought  into  view  a  very  singular  disposition  of  the  superior 
recumbent  detritus.  This,  for  the  space  of  about  100  yards,  is 
composed  of  large  stones,  huddled  together  like  the  rubbish  of  a 
quarry.  The  bank  of  fine  bluish  clay,  resting  upon  this,  is  of  con- 
siderable height.  Imbedded  in  it,  and  near  its  summit,  lies  a  con- 
spicuous mass  of  coarse-grained  dark-grey  granite,  of  perhaps 
twenty  tons  in  weight.  It  has  been  blasted  with  gunpowder,  and 
various  idle  attempts  have  been  made,  but  happily  without  success, 
to  destroy  this  huge  and  remarkable  boulder.  A  similar  granitic 
boulder  is  found  opposite,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bay.  These 
are  the  only  specimens  known  of  this  kind  of  stone  in  the  parish  ; 
and  they  bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  rolled  along  by  some 
mighty  current. 

Farther  along  the  coast,  on  the  south  side  of  Wick  Bay,  nearer 
the  Castle  of  Auld  Wick,  where  the  sea-cliffs  are  above  thirty  feet 
in  height,  and  far  above  the  reach  of  the  high  tide,  the  uppermost 
strata  have  been  deranged  by  some  mighty  force  directed  upon 
them  from  the  Moray  Frith.  Enormous  masses  of  rock  have  been 
broken  off  from  their  beds,  and  thrown  upon  one  another  in  most 
terrific  confusion.  One  prodigious  mass  has  been  heaved  from  its 
bed  below,  and  placed  upon  a  similar  rock  immediately  above,  on 
which  it  is  supported  by  a  small  stone  between  them,  so  that  a 
person  can  walk  beneath  it. 

About  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Wick,  the  line  of  bearing  of 
the  schistose  rocks  is  altered ;  and  from  a  point  near  Ulbster, 
where  they  begin  to  dip  in  an  inland  or  westerly  direction,  a  great 
change  is  observable  in  the  physical  character  of  the  country. 

Fossil  Organic  Remains.— Ichthyolites  are  universally  spread 
over  this  extensive  deposit ;  and  their  occurrence  is  not  confined 
to  one  particular  stratum,  but  is  characteristic  of  this  vast  schis- 
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tose  formation,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  beds.  They  have 
been  found  at  Wester,  near  Keiss  Bay,  and  elsewhere..  These  stone- 
fish  occur  in  beds  of  dark-gray  calcareous  schist,  highly  bitumi- 
nous and  micaceous.  In  general,  the  animal  remains  are  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  imbedding  matrix  by  their  dark  colour. 
Professor  Agassis,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  who  has  devoted  so 
much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  fossil  fishes,  has  determined,  and 
for  the  first  time,  with  accuracy,  the  characters  of  our  Caith- 
ness species. 

Mineralogy, — Minerals  are  not  abundant  The  laminated  beds 
of  the  rock-formation  are,  over  all  the  parish,  much  intersected  by 
symmetrical  joints  and  fissures,  which  are  filled  up  in  numerous  in- 
stances with  trap.  This  often  has  the  direct  effect  of  altering 
the  stratal  inclination,  and  indeed  of  twisting  and  contorting  it  in 
all  imaginable  directions.  Quartz  or  felspar  likewise  often  fills  up 
these  fissures ;  the  smaller  of  which  are  sometimes  occupied  en- 
tirely with  calc-spar.  The  clay-slate  contains  many  varied  pyrites. 
At  Staxigoe  there  is  a  vein  of  ironstone.  Running  down  into  the 
harbour  of  this  village,  there  is  a  vein  of  lead-ore  imbedded  in  fel- 
spar. Between  Staxigoe  and  Broad  Haven  are  several  small  veins 
of  copper-ore.  At  the  latter  village  there  is  a  pretty  good  appear- 
ance of  alum-rock.  Immediately  to  the  -south  -of  the  Castle  of 
Auld  Wick,  is  the  best  vein  of  copper  in  the  parish.  It  was  wrought 
about  eighty  years  ago  by  a  company  of  miners,  who  carried  off 
several  ship  loads  of  ore;  but,  having  found  a  better  vein  in  Shet- 
land, it  was  abandoned ;  but  not,  however,  before  they  secured 
themselves  against  competition,  by  taking  a  lease  of  it  from 
the  proprietor.  Sulphate  of  barytes  occurs  on  the  coast  opposite 
to  the  House  of  Ulbster,  and  is  in  some  places  three  feet  thick. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Tower  of  Ackergill, 
there  is  a  considerable  vein  of  a  kind  of  parrot-coal,  which  emits 
a  bright  flame  in  burning,  but  is  not  reduced  to  ashes. 

Marl  of  various  qualities  abounds  in  this  parish.  The  draining 
of  the  loch  of  Brickigoe  has  made  accessible  a  bed  of  most  excel- 
lent marl  of  20  feet  in  depth. 

The  soil  varies  in  different  places.  The  moss  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  of  Yarrows,  the  one  between  Sarcletand  Ulbster;  the  Moss 
of  Tannach,  and  the  Moss  of  Kilminster,  the  last  of  which  is  many 
feet  in  depth  and  of  great  extent,— are  the  principal  deposits  of 
peat-earth  in  the  parish  of  Wick. 
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From  three  to  four  hundred  acres  in  the  strath  of  Stirkoke  are 
covered  to  the  depth  of  from  three  to  five  feet,  with  an  alluvial  and 
loamy  soil,  which  has  evidently  been  brought  by  the  River  of  Wick 
in  repeated  floods  from  the  parish  of  Wattin.  This  track  is  one 
of  the  richest  meadows  for  the  grazing  of  cattle  in  Caithness,  hut 
is  subject  to  frequent  inundations.  On  the  banks  of  the  Hauster 
Water,  and,  in  several  other  places,  a  deep  covering  of  detritus 
and  shale  is  to  be  met  with.  These  contain  many  fragmentary 
remains  of  ostraceous  shells,  which  are  found  at  a  height  of  from 
100  to  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Though  the  soil  is  in  some  places  light  and  sandy,  and  in  other 
places  rich  and  loamy,  yet  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  parish 
il  consists  of  a  stiff  hard  clay,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  clay-slate.  In  general,  the  subsoil  is  composed  of  a  close, 
retentive,  gravelly  clay,  mixed  with  fragments  of  slate  not  yet  de- 
composed, and  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  flagstone  or  clay-slate. 
This  construction  retains  the  moisture  which,  along  with  the  hu- 
midity of  the  climate,  renders  the  soil  not  merely  damp,  but  in 
many  places  wet,  and  thus  offers  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  land. 

Botany. — The  two  Scottish  heaths,  Erica  cinerea,  heather,  and 
E.  tetralix9  bell-heather,  abound  on  the  moors.  A  purely  white 
variety  of  the  former  is  occasionally  found.  The  bilberry,  Vac- 
cintum  myrtillus,  blaeberry ;  the  Empetrum  nigrum,  cranberry ; 
the  black  bear-berry,  Arbutus  alpina ;  and  the  red  bearberry,  A. 
Uva  ursij  may  likewise  be  found  on  heathery  banks  and  heights. 
Myrica  gale,  the  Scottish  myrtle,  is  occasionally  found  shedding 
its  agreeable  perfume  across  an  impassable  bog.  One  of  the 
most  elegant  of  our  indigenous  flowers,  the  birds'-eye  primrose, 
Primula  farinota,  called  also  from  its  flowering  in  April  and  Au- 
gust, Primula  Scotica,  the  Scottish  primrose,  adorns,  with  its 
lovely  little  purple  flowers,  the  savage  heights  of  the  coast  of  the 
Moray  Frith.  It  is  also  called  the  powdered  beau,  from  the  white 
dust  which  plentifully  covers  the  under  side  of  the  petals.  The 
primrose,  Primula  veris9  is  found  on  the  burn  sides.  A  very 
dwarfish  species  of  willow  may  be  met  with  creeping  among 
the  heather  in  wet  places.  Orchidaceous  flowers,  baldairies,  in 
great  variety  abound.  The  Links  of  Keiss  are  begemmed  in  the 
Reason  with  the  beautiful  little  white  flower  of  Parnassus,  Parnas* 
sia  palustris.    White  and  red  clovers  are  indigenous ;  the  former 
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often  springs  up  spontaneously  on  ground  which  has  never  been 
cultivated,  when  a  little  lime  may  have  fallen  upon  it,  or  it  may 
have  been  casually  .turned  up  by  the  wheel  of  a  cart  or  the  plough. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  a  species  of  hearts-ease.  The  tubers 
of  Orobus  iuberosus,  knappards  or  caperoilie,  which  have  a  sweetish 
taste,  somewhat  like  that  of  liquorice,  are  sometimes  chewed  to 
allay  hunger.  Corncockle,  Agrostemma  Githago,  which  has  but 
very  lately  made  its  appearance  in  this  quarter ;  betony,  B.  offi- 
cinalis, found,  though  but  dwarfish,  on  the  road  sides ;  ground- 
ivy,  Glechoma  hederacea ;  and  foxglove,  Digitalis  purpurea, 
found  near  Thrumster,  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 
The  last  plant  is  provincially  called  dead  men's  bells,  and  has  many 
superstitions  connected  with  it.  But  the  rarest  plant  in  the  parish 
of  Wick  was  the  white  water-lily,  Nympham  alba,  which  was  found 
only  in  one  spot  in  all  the  county  of  Caithness.  This  was  the 
Loch  of  Brickigoe,  on  the  estate  of  Thrumster.  But  some  time 
ago  this  loch  was  drained  for  marl,  and  the  pride  of  the  Catha- 
nensian  Flora  destroyed.  Roots,  however,  nvere  taken  from  the 
Loch  of  Brickigoe,  and  planted  in  a  pond  near  the  House 
of  Stirkoke,  and  at  different  places  in  the  county  of  Caith- 
ness. 

Lichens  in  great  variety,  and  often  of  great  beauty,  clothe  the 
rocks  and  stones  in  all  parts  of  the  parish.  The  rein-deer  lichen, 
L.  rangiferinus,  grows  to  the  height  of  about  three  or  four  inches 
among  the  heather. 

Woods. — There  are  at  present  no  natural  woods  in  the  parish. 
Trees  have  been  planted  to  a  considerable  extent  around  the 
houses  of  Hempriggs,  Stirkoke,  and  Thrumster ;  but  neither  the 
climate  nor  the  soil  is  congenial  to  their  growth,  and  they  do  not 
thrive.  Eld£r  is  excepted  ;  almost  everywhere  it  flourishes  amaz- 
ingly. Quickset  hedges  have,  in  many  places,  been  trained  into 
good  fences. 

But  though  the  parish  of  Wick  is  at  present  destitute  of  natural 
wood,  such  does  not  appear  to  have  been  always  the  case.  It  is 
said,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  hills 
of  Yarrows  were  covered  with  copse-wood,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  wolves,  with  which  the 
place  was  infested.  But  the  most  rejnarkable  evidence  of  ancient 
woods  is  found  in  the  Bay  of  Keiss.  Between  the  links  and  the 
sand,  and  running  down  under  the  sea,  there  are  found  the  re- 
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mains  of  a  submarine  forest  These  are  like  peat  moss,  entirely 
composed  of  decayed  wood.  The  barks  of  various  kinds  of  trees 
are  quite  discernible ;  and  even  the  seeds  of  the  birch  and  ash 
are  so  well  preserved,  as  to  appear  but  lately  from  the  tree.  No 
large  trunks  are  found ;  only  small  specimens  of  oak,  ash,  birch, 
aod  plane-tree ;  but  none  of  fir. 

Mammalogy. — Remains  of  bovine  ruminants  of  a  very  large  size 
have  been  found  in  the  mosses  and  marl-pits  of  this  parish.  The 
wolf  and  the  wild-goat  were  once  common  in  the  district,  but 
have  both  been  extinct  long  ago. 

The  wild-cat  is  occasionally  seen.  Otters  are  often  found. 
The  Links  of  Reiss  are  stored  with  rabbits.  Hares  are  numerous. 
The  fox  breeds  in  the  rocks  about  the  coast  Moles  are  super- 
abundant Weasels,  ferrets,  and  polecats,  are  not  uncommon. 
Ermines  have  been  found  at  Stirkoke.  A  stray  deer  from  the 
heights  of  Morven  is  occasionally  met  with. 

The  native  breed  of  horses,  still  employed  by  the  smaller  ten- 
ants,  is  diminutive  and  weak.  Their  provincial  name  is  garrons. 
The  original  stock  of  cattle  was  also  small,  but  the  beef  was  ex- 
cellent Probably  the  ancient  Cathanensian  breed  of  sheep  is  not 
yet  altogether  extinct  in  the  parish  of  Wick.  They  are  very 
small,  with  a  dirty  brown  fleece  and  four  small  horns. 

Ornithology. — By  the  kindness  of  Eric  Sutherland  Sinclair, 
Eeq.,  surgeon  in  Wick,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, this  Report  is  enriched  with  the  following  "  List  of  birds  found 
in  the  county  of  Caithness,  and  principally  in  the  parish  of  Wick." 
It  cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  interesting ;  and  may  astonish  some 
with  the  extent  and  variety  of  Cathanensian  ornithology.  Mr  Sin- 
clair has  formed  with  his  own  hands  an  extensive  ornithological 
collection  illustrative  of  the  natural  history  of  the  district  All  the 
birds  in  the  subsequent  list,  except  those  marked  with  an  asterisk, 
are  in  this  learned  gentleman's  museum. 

The  names  of  birds  found  in  the  county  of  Caithness,  and  prin- 
cipally in  the  parish  of  Wick. 

Aquila  Chrysaeta  Buteo  vulgaris  Strix  flamtnea 

Haliasetm  Albicilla  —  Lagopiu  Ulula  stridula 

AccipUer  fringillaritu  Pernis  apivorus  Hirundo  rustica 

Astur  palumbarius  Circus  rufus  urbica 

Falco  peregrinus  cyaneus  __.——  riparia 

—  Subbuteo  __  cineracetis  Cypselus  murarius 

—  TinouDctilus  Otus  vulgaris  Caprimulgua  Europeus 
— —  Maalon  —  —  Brachyotos  Muscicapa  grisola 
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Muscicapa  luctuosa 
Lanius  Excubitor 
Merula  viscivora 

pilaris 

musica 

__  iliaca 

. vulgaris 

."  torquata 

Cinclus  aquaticus 

Saxicola  CEnanthe 

. Rubetra 

1  Rubicola 

Erythaca  Ilubecula 

Phoenicura  ruticilla 

Titbys 

Salicaria  arundincea 

Sylvia  sibilatrix 

Regulus  aurocapillus 

Accentor  modularis 

Motacilla  alba 

Boarula 

: flava 

Anthus  aquaticus 

■  prateusjs 

.  arboreus 

Alauda  arvensis 
^       arborea 

Bomby  cilia  garrula,  very     — 

Plectrophanes  nivalis   {rare  Tnnga  Canutus 

,    .  Lapponica    — —  rufescens 
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Certhia  tamiliaris 
Troglodytes  Europsus 
Cuculus  canorus 
Columba  Palumbus 

(Enas 

— Livia 

Turtur 

Phasianus  Colcbicus 
Tetrao  Tetrix 

— Scoticus 

Lagopus  rautus 
Perdix  cioerea 
.  Coturnix 

Ardea  cinerea 

-  purpurea,  rare 
Numenius  arquata 

Phaeopus 

Totanus  fuscus 

. Calidris 

— — —    ochropus 
_ —  Glareola 

— -  Maculariua 

Glottis 

Hypoleucos  totanus 
Scolopax  Rusticola 

major  * 

Gallinago 


Gallinula 


Emberiza  Miliaria 

Citrinella 

_  —  Hortulana* 
Scbosniculus  Emberiza 
Passer  domesticus 
>  montanus 
Fringilla  Calebs 

Montifringilla 

Carduelis  Spinus  * 
— —  elegans 
Linaria  cannabina 
.  montana 

.  minor 

Coccotbraustes  vulgaris 

■  Cfaloris 

Loxia  curvirostra 
Pyrrhula  vulgaris 
Sturnua  vulgaris 
Pastor  roseus,  very  rare 
Corvus  Corax 
— —  Corone 
-— -  Comix 
— — —  frugilegus 
—  Monedula 
Pica  melanoleuca 
Garrulus  glandarius 


Temminckii 

minuta 

maritima 


. variabilis 

-  subarquata 
Rallus  aquaticus 
Crex  pratensis 
— —  Porzana 

Baillonii,  rare 

Gallinula  cbloropus 
Fulica  atra 

Hematopus  ostralegus 
Strepsilas  Interpres 
Arenaria  calidris 
Vanellus  cristatus 
Charadrius  pluvialis 
__  Morinellus 
Anser  pal  us tr is 
-—  ferus 

"  erytbropus 

Bernicla 

Brenta 

ruficollis 

Cygnus  ferus 

Tadorna  vulpauser 
-  rutUa 


Spatbulea  clypeata 
Chauliodus  strepcra 
Anas  Boschas 
Querquedula  acuta 

■  Crecca 

Mareca  Penelope 
Oidemia  nigra 
— — _  fusca 
_—  perspicillata 
Somateria  rnollissima 
Fuligula  ferina 
__-  Marila 
■  -  cristata 

Harelda  glacialis 
Clangula  vulgaris 
—  histrionica 
Mergus  Merganser 
— — -  Serrator 
— — -  cucullatus 

albellus  * 

Podtceps  rubricollis 

cristatus 

_— —  oornutus 
— —    minor 

Colymbus  glacialis 

— —  arcticus 

septentrioualis 

Uria  Troile 

Grylle 

Mergulus  melanoleucos,  rare 

Alca  Torda 

Fratercula  Arctica 

Phalacrocorax  Carbo 

■  cristatus 

Sula  Bassana 

Sterna  Hirundo 

.  minuta 

Larus  minutus 

ridibundus 

can  us 

—  rissa 

—  eburneus 
— —  glaucus 
_  Islandicus 

.  argentatus 

marinus 

fuscus 

Cataractes  vulgaris 
pomaiinus 

—  parasiticus 
Procellaria  glacialis 
Puffinus  cinereus 

-  Anglorum 
Tbalassidroma  pelagica 
Bullockii  * 


II. — Civil  History. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
district  which  now  forms  the  parish  of  Wick,  were  ofc  Celtic  origin* 
This  is  proved  by  several  names  of  places  and  rivulets,  such  as 
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Auchairn,*  Altimarlach,  Drumdriy,  which  are  significant  in  the 
Gaelic  language. 

The  Celtic  inhabitants  were  invaded  and  evidently  subjugated 
by  the  Pechts  or  Picts,  a  people  of  Scythic,  or  more  properly 
Scuthic,  extraction,  who  sailed  from  Scandinavia  to  Orkney; 
whence  they  passed  into  Caithness  across  the  straits  denominate 
ed  from  them  the  Pechtland,  softened  into  the  Pentland,  Frith, 
and  spread  themselves  over  almost  the  whole  of  Scotland.  Many 
traces  of  them  are  yet  to  be  met  with  in  the  parish  of  Wick,  both 
in  traditions,  and  in  the  shape  of  those  singular  and  curious  ar- 
chitectural ruins  called  to  this  day  by  the  common  people,  Pecht's 
houses.  The  designation  Cruithnich,  pronounced  Creenich,  that 
is,  wheatmen,  by  which  the  Pechts  are  known  in  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage— the  durability  of  their  habitations  extending  even  to  pre* 
sent  times,  when  all  traces  of  the  turfen  huts  of  their  Celtic  pre- 
decessors have  long  ago  passed  away — the  legendary  marvels  of 
their  strength  and  skill — and  the  superstitious  awe  with  which, 
even  to  this  day,  the. places  of  their  residence  are  regarded,  evince 
that  the  Pechts  must  have  been  a  people  greatly  superior  to  the 
Celts,  and  far  advanced  beyond  them  in  knowledge  and  civili* 
zation. 

About  the  year  910,  Harrold  the  Fair-haired,  a  Norwegian 
king,  having  expelled  the  pirates  who  infested  the  Northern  Sea?, 
from  the  Orkneys,  carried  the  war  into  Pictland,  where  he  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  On  his  return  to  Norway,  he 
granted  the  Orcadian  Islands  to  Ronald,  a  powerful  Norwegian 
chieftain,  to  comfort  him  for  the  loss  of  Ivar,  his  son,  who  had 
fallen  in  battle.  Ronald  made  ovef  this  grant  to  Sigurd,  his  bro- 
ther, who,  having  speedily  reduced  the  Orcadians,  passed  into 
Caithness,  and  subdued  it,  with  Sutherland  and  Ross,  under  his 
authority.  Under  a  succession  of  Norwegian  earls,  a  very  close 
and  frequent  intercourse  subsisted  after  this  event,  for  ages,  be- 
tween the  north  of  Scotland  and  Norway ;  whence  numerous  bands 
of  Norwegians  successively  came  and  settled  in  Caithness.  Sur- 
names of  Norwegian  extraction,  as  Swanson,  son  of  Swen,  Man- 
son,  son  of  Magnus,  Ronald,  Harrold,  &c.  are  frequent  in  this  pa- 
rish. The  termination  ster,  softened  from  stadr9  a  steading,  which 
enters  into  the  names  of  Camster,  Ulbster,  Stemster,  Hauster, 
Thuster,  Bilbster,  Sibster,  Wester,  Thurster,  and  Nybster,  shows 

*  Auch-charn,  the  field  of  the  heap  of  stones.     Alt-na-marlach,  thiefs-buni. 
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also  the  prevalence  of  Norwegian  colonization  within  the  district 
now  forming  the  parish  of  Wick. 

The  clan  Gun  are  said  to  have  originated  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury within  the  parish  of  Wick,  where  they  once  were  very  power- 
ful, and  still  are  very  numerous.  About  the  year  1100,  Olaf,  a 
man  of  great  bravery,  dwelt  in  the  isle  of  Graemsay,  one  of  the 
Orkneys.  He  had  three  sons,-  Waltheof,  Gun,  and  Swen.* 
From  the  second  of  these,  traditionally  called  the  Great  Gun  of 
Ulbster,  where  he  dwelt,  the  clan  Gun  deduce  their  descent. 

About  1140,  Ronald,  Earl  of  Orkney,  whose  name  was  canon-' 
ized  at  Rome  in  1192,  "  was  entertained  at  a  town  called  Wick, 
by  Roald,  who  had  a  son  that  was  come  to  maturity,  called  Swen, 
who  was  one  of  those  that  waited  at  table."  f  Margad,  who  ma- 
naged the  possessions  at  Dungaldsbay,  now  Duncansbay,  of  Swen 
Olafson,  who  followed  the  profession  of  a  pirate,  went  some  time 
afterwards  to  Wick,  and  twenty  men  with  him,  to  transact  some 
business,  and  before  his  return  slew  Roald  in  his  own  house,  and 
some  others  with  him.  Earl  Ronald  was  urged  by  Swen,  the  son 
of  Roald,  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  father;  but  the  Romish 
saint,  after  some  feeble  attempts  to  seize  the  person  of  Margad, 
who  was  successfully  protected  by  Swen,  his  master,  was,  after  still 
more  horrible  atrocities  had  been  perpetrated,  reconciled  at  last  to 
both  the  murderer  and  the  pirate.j  Some  time  thereafter,  whilst 
Ronald  was  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  Harrold  the  Wicked, 
Earl  of  Orkney,  spent  the  winter  at  Wick,  and  was  robbed  of  tbe 
rents  of  his  estates  in  Zetland  by  Swen  the  pirate,  whose  strong- 
hold was  at  Lambsburgh,  hodiernaliy  Buchollie's  Castle  in  Canis- 
bay,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Wick.  § 

Caithness  continued  subject  to  Orcadian  earls  of  Scandinavian 
extraction  till  about  1330,  when,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  male 
line,  this  earldom  went  into  other  families,  and  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Norwegians  passed  away. 

At,  and  for  some  time  previously  to  this  era,  more  than  a  third 
part  of  Caithness,  including  the  district  which  now  forms  the  pa- 
rish of  Wick,  was  possessed  by  a  family  surnamed  De  Cheyne. 
The  last  of  the  male  line,  Sir  Reginald,  is  yet  under  the  designation 
of  Morar  na  Shien,  famous  in  the  Highland  districts  as  a  mighty 
hunter.  He  was  most  anxious  for  a  son  to  heir  his  vast  estates ; 
and  when  his  wife,  Mary,  brought  him  a  daughter,'  he  order- 
ed, in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  tbe  child  to  be  destroyed.    It  was, 

•  Pope's  Torfceus.  f  N>.  $  lb,  §  lb. 
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however,  conveyed  away ;  and  a  little  sister  escaped,  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  rage  of  her  twice  disappointed  father.  Years  rolled  on, 
and  Morar  na  Shien  often  lamented  his  childless  condition.  At 
length,  on  some  public  occasion,  a  great  festival  was  held,  at  which 
Sir  Reginald  noticed  two  young  ladies,  who  far  outshone  the  rest 
of  the  company.  Morar  na  Shien  expressed  his  admiration,  and 
lamented  to  bis  wife  hie  cruel  infatuation,  by  which  he  had  been 
deprived  of  daughters,  who,  had  they  been  allowed  to  live,  would 
have  been  about  the  age  of  these  peerless  beauties.  Mary  de 
Cbeyne  hastened  to  confess  her  justifiable  disobedience  to  her 
husband's  orders,  and  introduced  the  young  ladies  to  him  as 
his  own  daughters.  Overpowered  with  joy,  Sir  Reginald  de 
Cbeyne  acknowledged  them  as  his,  and  constituted  them  heiresses 
of  his  extensive  possessions.  Morar  na  Shien  died  about  the  year 
1950*  Mariotta,  his  elder  daughter,  married  John  de  Keith,  the 
second  son  of  Edward  the  Marischal,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  An- 
drew, who  became  possessed,  in  right  of  his  mother,  of  the  lands 
of  Ackergill  and  other  estates  in  the  parish  of  Wick.  Marjory, 
the  younger,  was  heiress  of  Duffus,  and  married  Nicholas,  the  se- 
cond son  of  Kenneth,  Earl  of  Sutherland,  who  thus  obtained  the 
castle  and  lands  of  Auld  Wick,  in  the  same  parish.  William,  on 
whom  his  father,  Earl  William,  passing  by  an  elder  brother  of  the 
same  name,  entailed  the  earldom  of  Caithness,  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Keith  of  Ackergill. 

These  various  marriages  brought  the  Sinclairs,  Sutherlands, 
and  Keiths  into  the  parish  of  Wick ;  and  subsequent  events  gave 
rise  to  the  following  couplet,  which  is  yet  often  repeated : 

Sinclair,  Sutherland,  Keith,  and  elan  Gun, 
There  never  was  peace  whar  thae  four  war  iu. 

About  the  year  1464,  serious  disputes  having  arisen  between 
the  Keiths  and  the  clan  Gun,  Keith  of  Ackergill  associated  with 
himself  the  Mackays  of  Strathnaver,  who  readily  entered  into  the 
quarrel,  and  marched  against  his  enemies.  The  hostile  parties 
encountered  each  other  on  the  Moor  of  Tannach,  in  the  parish  of 
Wick.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued,  but  after  a  cruel  slaughter 
on  both  sides,  the  Guns  were  at  last  defeated.  To  terminate  % 
these  bitter  and  bloody  feuds,  it  was  arranged  that  a  meeting  should 
take  place  with  twelve  horses  on  each  side,  between  Ackergill  and 
the  Cruner,  as  the  chief  of  the  clan  Gun  was  styled.  This  in- 
terview was  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  Chapel  of  St  Tears,  not 
far  from  Ackergill.    The  Cruner,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  sons 
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and  principal  kinsmen,  to  the  number  of  twelve  altogether,  came 
at  the  time  appointed,  and,  as  Keith  had  not  yet  arrived,  they  pro- 
ceeded into  the  chapel  to  their  devotions.  Whilst  they  were  at 
prayer,  Ackergill  came  up  with  twenty-four  men,  on  each  horse 
two,  and  rushing  on  the  Cruner  and  his  followers,  overpowered 
and  slew  them  all,  but  not  before  the  greater  part  of  the  Keiths 
had  fallen.  This  horrid  act  of  treachery  did  not  pass  unreveng- 
ed.  William,  the  grandson  of  the  Cruner,  afterwards  intercepted 
and  cut  off  George  Keith  of  Ackergill  and  his  son,  with  twelve  of 
their  retainers,  at  Drummoy  in  Sutherland.  The  lands  of  Ac- 
kergill passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Caithness. 

The  earls  of  Caithness,  who  had  acquired  the  greater  part  of 
the  parish  of  Wick,  fixed  their  baronial  residence  at  the  Castle  of 
Girnigoe,  near  the  Tower  of  Ackergill.  In  1576,  this  stronghold 
became  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  fearful  atrocities  on  re- 
cord. John,  the  Master  of  Caithness,  surnamed  from  his  great 
strength,  Garrow,*  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  father, 
George,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Caithness  of  the  name  of  Sinclair,  be- 
cause he  would  not  execute  the  revengeful  hatred  of  the  earl 
against  Dornock,  and  extirpate  its  inhabitants.  Having  inveigled 
the  Master  into  the  snares  which  had  been  laid  for  him,  his  father 
had  him  seized  at  Girnigoe,  and  cast  into  a  dark  and  noisome  dun- 
geon below  ground,  in  whieh  he  dragged  out  for  years  a  wretched 
existence.  At  last  his  keepers,  David  and  Ingram  Sinclair,  rela- 
tives of  his  own,  determined  to  destroy  him ;  and  after  having* 
kept  him  for  some  time  without  food,  gave  him  a  large  mess  of 
salt  beef,  and  then  withholding  all  drink  from  him,  left  him  to  die 
of  raging  thirst. 

This  inhuman  earl  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1583,  and  bis  body 
was  buried  in  St  Giles's,  where  his  monument  is  still  to  be  seen. 
His  heart  was  cased  in  lead,  and  placed  in  the  Sinclair's  aisle, 
where  his  murdered  son  was  buried  at  the  church  of  Wick. 
There  is  evidence  that,  if  not  a  Papist,  he  leaned  much  to  Popery. 

He  was  Succeeded  by  his  grandson,  George,  son  of  John  Gar- 
row,  who  began  his  career  by  avenging  his  father's  death.  David 
*  Sinclair  resided  at  Keiss,  and  Ingram  at  Wester.  The  daughter 
of  the  latter  was  to  be  married,  and  a  large  party  were  invited  to 
the  wedding.  Earl  George  met  David  on  his  way  to  Wester, 
and  ran  him  through  the  body  with  his  sword.  The  earl  then  rode 
over  to  Wester,  and  accosted  Ingram  as  he  was  playing  at  foot- 

*  Garbh}  Gaelic,  rough,  strong. 
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ball  on  the  green.  "  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  "  that  one  of  my 
corbies,"  so  he  called  his  pistols,  "  missed  fire  this  morning  ?"— 
and  drawing  it  from  the  holster  as  if  to  look  at  it,  shot  him  through 
the  head. 

In  1588,  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  in  revenge  for  the  slaughter 
of  one  of  his  dependents  by  the  Sinclairs,  made  an  inroad  into 
Caithness,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Wick,  which  he  took  and  burn- 
ed. One  of  his  followers,  having  entered  the  church,  found  the 
leaden  box  enclosing  the  heart  of  the  late  Earl  of  Caithness,  and, 
disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  treasure,  broke  the  casket  open, 
and  flung  the  corrupted  heart  into  the  air.  Proceeding  onwards, 
the  Sutherlands  laid  siege  to  the  Castle  of  Girnigoe,  from  which 
they  retired,  after  having  beleaguered  it  in  vain  for  twelve  days. 
Next  year  the  men  of  Caithness  having  killed  the  Earl  of  Suth- 
erland's herdsman,  that  chieftain  sent  an  army  of  300  men, 
who  marched  almost  as  far  as  Girnigoe,  and  cruelly  ravaged  the 
country.  In  this- inroad,  they  spoiled  the  ship,  and  plundered 
the  goods  of  one  Andrew  Wardlaw,  a  merchant  in  the  town  of 
Wick. 

In  1606,  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  by  purchase  of  some  estates, 
became  proprietor  of  almost  all  the  parish  of  Wick;  but  his  infa- 
mous conduct,  which  has  procured  for  him  in  the  traditions  of  this 
parish,  the  cognomen  of  the  Wicked,  involved  him  in  inextrica-* 
ble  difficulties.  To  recruit  his  exhausted  resources,  he  harbour- 
ed at  Girnigoe  a  coiner  called  Arthur  Smith,  who  filled  the  coun- 
try with  bad  money.  This,  and  his  turbulence  brought  down  upon 
his  head  the  vengeance  of  the  Court ;  and  Sir  Robert  Gordon, 
the  first  Knight-baronet  of  Scotland,  was  despatched  with  atiiple 
powers  to  chastise  the  treasonable  earl.  Lord  Caithness  fled ; 
but  Sir  Robert  laid  waste  his  estates,  and  took  possession  of  his 
castles  of  Girnigoe,  Ackergill,  "and  Keiss.  The  earl  at  length 
submitted  himself,  and  was  alimented  by  his  creditors  with  an  an- 
nuity out  of  his  dilapidated  estates.  He  died  in  1649,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  great-grandson,  George,  who  sold  in  1672,  the 
whole  earldom,  title,  and  all,  to  the  Laird  of  Glenorchy,  and  died 
in  1676. 

Glenorchy,  who  thus  had  become  proprietor  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  parish  of  Wick,  having  married  the  Countess,  assumed  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Caithness.  His  right  to  this  honour  was  disput- 
ed by  George  Sinclair  of  Keiss,  To  vindicate  his  claim,  Glen- 
orchy having  obtained  letters  from  the  Council,  raised  a  troop  of 
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several  hundred  men,  and  marched  against  Sinclair,  to  dispossess 
him  of  his  patrimonial  estate.  Keiss  collected  a*  force  of  400 
men,  and  awaited  his  enemy  in  the  borough  of  Wick.  There  he 
plentifully  regaled  his  followers ;  who  had  not  recovered  from  their 
revelling,  when,  on  the  13th  of  July  1680,  they  were  informed 
that  the  Campbells  were  crossing  the  country  towards  Keiss.  In- 
flamed with  drink,  the  men  of  Caithness  vauntingly  rushed  on  the 
men  of  Glenorchy,  who  were  strongly  posted  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  burn  of  Altimarlach,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  River  of 
Wick,  close  above  what  now  forms  the  upper  glebe.  A  total  rout 
pf  the  revellers  immediately  ensued,  who  turned  their  backs  and 
fled  through  the  gully  towards  the  river.  Numbers  were  killed 
in  attempting  to  cross ;  and  tradition  says,  that  the  Campbells,  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  passed  over  the  river  dry-shod,  on  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.  Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  the  right  of 
Sinclair  of  Keiss  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Caithness  was  at  last  re* 
cognized,  and  Glenorchy  was  created,  as  a  sort  of  compensation, 
Baron  of  Weik. 

The  Baron  of  Weik  was  hated  by  the  people.  They  burned 
the  corn  and  houghed  the  cattle  of  the  tenants  on  his  estates ;  till 
at  last,  utterly  wearied  with  these  incessant  vexations,  he  divided  the 
whole  of  his  lands  in  Caithness  into  sixty-two  portions,  great  and 
small,  which  he  sold  in  1690. 

In  this  transaction  terminated  the  civil  history  of  the  parish  of 
Wick.     Nothing  has  since  occurred  within  it  worth  recording. 

Land-owners* — The  principal  land-owner  is  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Benjamin  Dunbar  Sutherland,  Baron  of  Duffus,  and  a  Ba- 
ronet. Lord  Duffus  is  paternally  descended  from  Nicholas  Suther- 
.  land,  second  son  of  Kenneth,  Earl  of  Sutherland,  who  married  Mar- 
jory de  Cheyne,  second  daughter  of  the  celebrated  hunter,  Morar  na 
Styen.  Marjory  was  heiress  of  Duffus,  and  likewise  of  Auld  Wick 
in  this  parish,  of  which  her  descendant  is  proprietor  at  this  day. 
The  other  land-owners  are,  William  Home,  Esq.  of  Scouthel, 
who  possesses,  in  the  parish  of  Wick,  the  estates  of  Stirkoke  and 
Sibster ;  Robert  Lines,  Esq.  of  Thrumster ;  Kenneth  Macleay,  Esq. 
of  Keiss  and  Bilbster ;  John  Sinclair,  Esq.  of  Barrack,  proprietor 
in  Wick,  of  Howe  and  Mireland ;  Sir  George  Sinclair,  Start  of 
Ulbster ;  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  of  Mirelandorn  ;  William  Sin- 
clair, Esq.  of  Freswick,  proprietor  in  Wick,  of  Nvbster ;  the  Bri- 
tish Society  for  improving  the  fisheries  are  feudatories  under  Lord 
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Duffus  of  Pulteneytown ;  and  James  Smith,  Esq.  of  Olrig,  is  owner 
of  a  small  property. 

Of  these,  Lord  Duffus  and  Robert  Innes,  Esq.  are  the  only  con- 
stantly resident  land-owners.  William  Home,  Esq.  is  occasional- 
ly resident  at  Stirkoke.     All  the  rest  are  non-resident. 

Parochial  Registers. — The  records  belonging  to  the  Kirk-session 
have  not  been  well  preserved.  The  earlier  minutes  of  session  have 
been  lost.  Those  at  present  extant  consist  of  five  volumes.  Of  these, 
the  first,  which  contains  237  folio  pages,  commences  on  the  20th 
of  July  1701,  and  ends  on  May  13th  1723 ;  the  second,  which  con- 
tains 85  folios,  begins  on  May  2d  1742,  and  ends  on  September 
24th  1758;  the  third,  containing  145  folios,  begins  on  October 
1st  17$8,  and  ends  on  January  13th  1793;  the  fourth,  which 
contains  139  leaves,  and  is  a  mere  ragged  fragment  of  a  quarto 
volume,  wanting  both  beginning  and  end,  commences  on  the  29th 
of  October  1801,  and  terminates  on  February  9th  1816;  and  the 
fifth,  in  which  the  minutes  of  Session  are  being  recorded,  commen- 
ces on  July  12th  1816.  The  baptismal  registers,  which  have  not 
been  regularly  kept,  consist  of  six  volumes,  and  commence  on  the 
3d  of  November  1701.  Up  till  a  late  date  the  registers  of  ma- 
trimonial contracts,  and  of  births  and  baptisms,  were  strangely  mix- 
ed and  jumbled  together.  The  register  of  marriages  commences 
on  the  28th  of  August  1840.     There  is  no  register  of  deaths. 

Antiquities. — Several  cairns  on  the  Yarrows  Hills  are,  perhaps, 
with  the  addition  of  some  Gaelic  names  of  places,  the  only  remains 
of  the  aboriginal  Celtic  inhabitants  of  this  district. 

The  curious  ruins  of  the  Pechtish  habitations  are  numerously 
scattered  all  over  Caithness.  Several  of  these  are  in  the  southern 
division  of  the  parish  of  Wick.  Some  occupy  the  most  fertile 
situations ;  others  again  are  placed  on  barren  land,  where  there  are 
no  traces  of  cultivation. 

In  their  outward  appearance  the  Pechtish  houses  look  like  little 
round  grassy  knolls,  about  twelve  or  sixteen  feet  in  height  One 
at  Thrumster,  the  seat  of  Robert  Innes,  Esq.,  from  which  the  earth 
has  in  part  been  removed,  was  found  to  have  been  composed  of 
two  concentric  circular  walls,  built  of  stone  and  clay,  with  %  con- 
siderable interval  between  them  filled  up  with  earth ;  the  whole 
forming  a  rampart  of  about  eighteen  feet  in  thickness.  The  en- 
closed area  was  occupied  with  several  cells ;  and  evident  marks  of 
five  fire-places  around  the  inside  of  the  inner  wall  were  discovered. 
The  whole  was  very  inartificially  vaulted  with  flagstones,  and  cover- 
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ed  over  with  a  thick  coating  of  earth.  Various  articles  were  found 
among  the  rubbish  ;  such  as  a  wooden  distaff,  which  soon  crumb- 
led into  dust ;  a  freestone  basin ;  and  three  bullets  about  the  size 
of  musket-balls,  of  a  substance  like  marbles  streaked  with  blue. 
The  skeleton  of  a  tall  man,  who  had  been  buried  in  a  coffin  made 
of  flags,  was  dug  up  from  the  mould  which  had  been  heaped  up 
against  the  outside  of  the  fabric*  In  most  of  the  Pechtish  houses 
which  have  been  opened,  there  were  found  little  recesses  in  the 
inner  walls,  which  had  evidently  been  used  as  dormitories  for  the 
inhabitants. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  remarkable  structures  were 
the  dwellings  of  the  Pechtish  chiefs,  who  were  in  all  likelihood 
both  the  leaders  and  priests  of  their  people.  The  power  and  in* 
fluence  with  which,  by  force  and  fraud,  they  ruled  over  and  oppres- 
sed the  Celts  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population,  have  invested 
even  to  this  day,  the  places  of  their  abode  with  dread  and  terror.  It 
is  still  deemed  no  cannie  to  dig  up  a  Pecht's  house.  Scarcely  will 
a  peasant  profane  their  verdant  sward  with  a  spade.  He  stands 
in  dread  of  the  fairies,  who  yet  are  believed  to  haunt  such  places, 
or  of  some  other  unknown  and  revengeful  power. 
•  A  ruin  on  the  Links  of  Keiss,  called  Toft- Ferry,  is  pointed  out 
by  tradition  as  the  remains  of  the  first  house  built  of  stone  in  Keiss, 
and  one  of  the  first  three  built  in  the  parish  of  Wick.  The  other 
two  were,  one  at  Harland  and  one  at  Hauster. 

On  the  Links  of  Kiess,  and  about  half-a-mile  to  the  south  of 
Toft- Ferry,  there  are  near  the  beach  other  two  ruins  covered  with 
sand,  called  the  Birkle  Hills.     These  are  more  conspicuous  thaii 
Toft- Ferry,  being  of  a  conical  form,  and  elevated  about  thirty- 
five  feet  from  their  base,  and  about  sixty-five  yards  asunder.  They 
are  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  two  castles,  called  Castles  Linglass. 
Tradition  reports  that  the  castles  were  burped  down ;  and  the  re- 
port is  confirmed  by  the  calcined  state  of  such  stones  as  have  been 
dug  from  the  ruins.     It  is  said  that  a  village  was  connected  with 
them,  of  which,  however,  there  are  now  no  remains. 
.  An  apparently  monumental  stone  at  Ulbster,  on  which  are  en- 
graved some  untraceable  sculptures,  is  said  to  mark  the  grave  of 
a  Danish  princess,  whom  Gun,  the  progenitor  of  the  clan  Gun, 
married  in  Denmark.     The  vessel  in  which  the  Great  Gun  of 
Ulbster  returned  home  with  his  bride  was  wrecked  on  the  iron- 
bound  shores  of  Caithness,  and  the  Danish  princess  was  drowned. 
.  Eisner's  Cairn,  between  Wick  and  Papigoe,  marks  the  spot 
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where  it  is  traditionally  reported  that  an  Earl  Alexander  was  slain. 
Who  he  was,  or  whence  he  drew  his  title,  is  not  known. 

Along  the  coast,  are  four  very  ancient  strongholds,  three  of  which 
are  in  ruins.  The  Castle  of  Auld  Wick  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
oldest  buildings  in  Caithness.  It  stands  to  the  south  of  Wick 
Bay,  on  a  lofty  peninsular  rock  projecting  into  the  Moray  Frith, 
and  consists  at  present  of  the  grim  remains  of  a  strong  tower  of 
the  rudest  masonry,  with'  the  merest  slits  for  windows.  The  space 
behind  it  towards  the  sea,  has  been  occupied  with  two  ranges  of  lower 
buildings,  the  foundations  of  which  are  yet  traceable.  On  the 
very  point  of  the  projecting  rock,  is  a  flat  smooth  space,  surrounded 
by  the  remains  of  a  wall,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
garden,  promenade,  or  bowling-green.  Rude  steps  lead  down  to 
the  sea.  The  whole  has  been  defended  on  the  land-side  by  a 
deep  ditch,  over  which  communication  has  been  held  with  the  land 
by  means  of  a  drawbridge.  The  ruins  of  this  black  unsightly 
tower,  still  nearly  three  stories  high,  form  an  excellent  land- mark 
to  sailors,  by  whom  it  is  called  the  Aul'  Man  o'  Wick. 

The  Castle  of  Auld  Wick  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Sir  Reginald  de  Che)  ne.  On  his 
death,  before  1350,  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Nicholas  Suth- 
erland, second  son  of  Kenneth  Earl  of  Sutherland,  and  ancestor 
of  the  Barons  of  Duffus,  who  married  Marjory,  second  daughter 
of  Sir  Reginald.  The  castle  and  lands  of  Auld  Wick  after- 
wards went  by  marriage  into  the  family  of  Oliphant ;  and  tradition 
says  that  a  Lord  Oliphant  was  slain  in  a  rencounter  not  far  from  the 
tower.  By  the  Oliphants  they  were  sold  to  the  Earl  of  Caithness ; 
by  a  subsequent  earl,  they  were  disposed  of  to  Glenorchy,  by  whom 
they  were  sold  to  Dunbar  of  Hempriggs,  and  finally  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Sir  James  Sutherland,  second  son  of  James,  second  Lord 
Duffus,  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  William  Dun- 
bar of  Hempriggs,  the  lands  and  castle  of  Auld  Wick  have  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  present  Lord  Duffus,  the  lineal  male  re- 
presentative of  Nicholas  Sutherland  and  Marjory  de  Cheyne. 

The  Castle  of  Girnigoe,  which  stands  a  little  to  the  west  of 
N oss- Head,  was  the  chief  baronial  stronghold  of  the  Sinclair*, 
Earls  of  Caithness.  Its  ruins  occupy  the  whole  surface  of  a  bold 
peninsular  rock,  which,  starting  from  a  shoulder  of  the  mainland, 
shelters  a  goe  or  inlet  of  some  width,  whence  the  castle  received 
its  name.     The  ruins  are  evidently  of  different  ages.     The  date 
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of  the  older  and  larger  portion,  which  is  the  one  farther  out,  is 
buried  in  remote  antiquity.  The  newer  portion  seems  to  have 
been  built  in  the  sixteenth  century.  *  The  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sular rock  is  occupied  by  a  chamber  said  to  have  been  the  Earl's 
bed-room.  A  trap-door  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  led  through 
the  rock  to  the  sea.  This  room  communicated  by  a  flight  of  steps 
with  the  court,  which  stood  on  a  higher  level.  On  the  right  side, 
facing  the  Bay  of  Keiss,  ran  a  range  of  low  rooms  all  the  way  to 
the  dungeon-keep,  while  towards  the  land  there  were  only  three 
or  four  small  rooms  next  the  bed-chamber,  the  rest  of  the  court 
on  that  side  having  been  shut  in  by  a  high  wall,  pierced  with 
seTen  loop-holes.  The  tower,  which  consisted  of  five  stories,  and 
is  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  occupied  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
rock.  The  staircase,  circular  within,  stood  in  the  north-east 
corner  next  the  land.  No  part  of  the  stair  remains.  The  main 
part  of  the  tower  is  of  such  a  size  as  to  contain  several  vaulted 
apartments  on  the  ground  floor,  besides  the  passage  to  the  newer 
building.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  next  the  sea  there  is  a  nar- 
row stair  leading  into  a  cell,  partly  formed  in  the  rock.  A  small 
window  opening  on  the  Bay,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hapless 
captive,  gives  light  enough  to  reveal  the  gloom  which  pervades  the 
dungeon.  Here  languished  for  several  years,  till  he  was  ultimately 
murdered,  John  Garrow  the  Master  of  Caithness,  a  victim  to  the 
hatred  of  his  unnatural  father,  who  revelled  in  the  chambers  above, 
while  his  son  was  perishing  in  the  dungeons  below.  In  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  court,  a  passage  leads  through  the  tower  to  the 
edge  of  a  chasm  in  the  rock,  over  which  a  draw-bridge  led  to  the 
court  of  the  new  castle. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  outer  rooms,  and  of  a  narrow 
chimney-stalk  of  the  main  tower,  this  part  of  the  building  is  now 
a  heap  of  rubbish,  presenting  a  singular  contrast  to  the  older  walls, 
which  are  nearly  entire*  This  decay  must  be  ascribed  to  a  defect 
in  the  foundation,  which  seems  to  have  been  built  with  clay.  The 
superstructure  being  cemented  with  lime,  fell  almost  in  one  mass 
into  the  hollow  between  the  castle  and  the  mainland,  and  still 
shows  the  sides  of  several  arches  of  very  strong  masonry  prostrate 
on  the  ground.  The  tower  of  this  part  of  the  castle  was  not 
nearly  so  lofty  #3  that  of  the  other;  but  much  more  attention  had 
evidently  been  paid  in  the  construction  of  it  to  internal  finishing* 
Access  was  obtained  from  the  mainland  by  a  draw-bridge  over  an 
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artificial  ditch  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  through  an  arched 
passage  into  the  court.     . 

The  situation  of  this  castle  is  naturally  strong,  and  its  occu- 
pants could  have  set  at  defiance  assailants  armed  with  the  weapons 
of  ancient  days*  A  garrison  could  not  have  been  pressed  by  fa- 
mine, so  long  as  they  commanded  the  sea,  for  they  could  always 
obtain  provisions  through  the.  secret  passage,  and  the  goe  would 
afford  secure  accommodation  for  such  small  craft  as  they  might 
employ  for  traffic  with  the  neighbouring  shores. 

Id  1606,  George  the  Wicked,  Earl  of  Caithness,  obtained  an 
act  of  Parliament  changing  the  old  name  of  Girhigoe  into  that 
of  Sinclair.  Both  names,  however,  are  applied  to  the  ruins,  which 
are  always  called  Castles  Sinclair  and  Girnigoe,  the  latter  name 
being  applied  to  the  more  ancient  portion.  A  drawing  was  taken 
of  these  castles  by  Daniell,  before  Castle  Sinclair  became  so  rui- 
nous as  it  now  is. 

The  tower  of  Ackergill,  anciently  written  Aikrigtll,  which 
stands  on  the  bosom  of  the  Bay  of  Keiss,  is  a  noble  and  impres- 
sive structure.  It  is  perfectly  rectangular,  eighty-two  feet  in 
height,  and  battlemented.  The  walls  are  extremely  massive,  up- 
wards of  thirteen  feet  in  thickness ;  and  the  whole  building  is  ve- 
nerably grey  with  the  hoar  of  great  antiquity.'  It  is  in  excellent 
repair;  and  is  at  present  the  residence  of  the  Honourable  George 
Dunbar,  Master  of  Duffus,  to  whose  father  it  and  the  Castles 
Sinclair  and  Girnigoe  belong. 

By  whom,  or  at  what  time,  the  tower  of  Ackergill  was  erected, 
is  altogether  unknown.  The  lands  of  Ackergill  belonged  to  Morar 
na  Shien,  with  whose  daughter  Mariotta  they  went  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Keiths,  and,  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
Sinclairs  and  others,  came  at  last  into  the  family  of  -Duffus. 

On  the  northern  side  of  Keiss  Bay  stand  the  ruins  of  the  Castle 
of  Keiss,  opposite  the  Castles  Sinclair  and  Girnigoe.  It  con- 
sists at  present  of  the  remains  of  a  paltry  tower.  . 

This  stronghold  was  formerly  called  the  Fortalice  of  Radder. 
It  anciently  belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Caithness.  At  present,  it 
is  the  property  of  Kenneth  Macleay,  Esq.  of  Newmore  and  Keiss. 

Near  Thrumster  House  is  a  standing-stone,  respecting  which . 
there  is  an  ancient  tradition  in  this  district,  that  Margaret  the 
Maiden  of  Norway,  heiress  of  the  Scottish  Crown,  was  wrecked 
on  tHis  coast  on  her  return  to  Scotland,  and  buried  under*  the 
«  Standing-Stane  o*  Thrumster." 
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The  only  other  antiquity  worth  noticing,  is  that  of  the  Sinclair* 
Aisle,  in  the  church-yard,  opposite  the  door  of  the  Parish  Church. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  small  but  elegant  chapel.  The  walls  are 
entire,  but  roofless.  It  was  built  by  that  Earl  George  who  mur- 
dered his  own  son  in  the  vaults  of  the  Castle  of  Girpigoe.  * 

An  old  image  of  St  Fergus,  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  parish  in 
Popish  times,  habited  in  a  monkish  dress,  and  standing  on  some 
sort  of  animal,  which  formerly  lay  in  the  church,  has  now  been 
placed  in  the  jail.     Its  features  are  altogether  effaced. 

Modern  Buildings. — The  chief  of  these  is  the  parish  Church. 
This  is  a  large  substantial  fabric  of  the  very  plainest  Gothic,  built 
of  blue  flagstone,  with  freestone  at  the  corners,  doors,  and  win- 
dows, and  on  the  spire.  It  is  imposing  from  its  size.  The  Town 
and  County  Hall  is  likewise  of  flagstone,  ornamented  in  front 
with  freestone,  and  a  belfry  like  a  cupola.  The  hall  itself  is  a 
large  and  well-proportioned  room.  Its  walls  are  adorned  with 
well  executed  portraits  of  the  late  Earl  of  Caithness;  the  late  Sir 
John  Sinclair  of  Ulbster;  James  Traill,  Esq.  of  Rattar;  and 
-Kenneth  Macleay,  Esq.  The  Commercial  Bank  is  of  freestone, 
with  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  Congregational  Chapel  in 
Wick,  the  United  Secession,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian,  and 
the  Popish  chapels  in  Pulteneytown,  are  very  plain  buildings. 
The  Academy,  built  by  the  British  Fishery  Company,  is  a  good 
and  commodious  building.  A  new  church,  hi  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  is  about  to  be  commenced  in  Pulteneytown. 

A  Temperance  Hall,  capable  of  holding  1000  persons,  is  in 
the  course  of  being  erected  in  Wick,  by  the  Total  Abstinence 
Society  of  Wick  and  Pulteneytown. 

Hempriggs  House,  formerly  Telstone,  the  seat  of  Lord  Duffus, 
though  of  considerable  antiquity,  is  a  large  and  commodious  man- 
sion. The  House  of  Stirkoke,  the  seat  of  William  Home,  Esq. 
of  Scouthel ;  the  House  of  Thrumster,  the  seat  of  Robert  Lines, 
Esq. ;  and  Rosebank,  the  property  of  Kenneth  Macleay,  Esq.  of 
Newmore, — are  excellent  residences.  There  are  also  substantial 
houses  at  Ulbster,  Tannach,  Bilbster,  Sibster,  Harlan,  Reiss, 
and  Noss,  and  not  a  few  in  the  burgh  of  Wick. 

The  material  of  which  these  and  all  other  stone  erections  in 

•  On  a  stone  in  the  aisle  is  the  following  inscription :  "  Here  within  lyes  in- 
tombed  ane  Noble  and  worth i©  man,  John,  Master  Fiar  of  Caithness,  of  Clyth  and 
Greenland,  Knight,  father  of  ane  Noble  and  potent  Lord,  now  George  Earl  of  Caith- 
ness, Lord  Sinclair  of  Berridale,  who  departed  this  life  the  15th  day  of  March  1576, 
being  of  age  45  years." 
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the  parish  are  composed,  is  the  universal  clayslate,  or  dark-blue 
flagstone  of  the  county.  This,  when  the  stones  are  well  selected 
and  squared,  makes  a  beautiful  wall.  Buildings  of  it,  however, 
from  the  darkness  of  its  hue,  have  a  very  sombre  appearance. 

Many  houses  in  Pulteneytown,  and  throughout  the  landward 
part  of  the  parish,  are  built  without  lime.  The  wind  sifts  through 
their  walls,  and  makes  them  very  cold.  The  houses  of  many  of 
the  smaller  tenants,  and  of  the  cottars,  are  built  partly  of  stone 
and  partly  of  turf.  Some  of  them  are  of  turf  altogether,  and  are 
wretched  hovels.  But  these  very  miserable  huts  are  happily  be- 
coming rare  in  the  parish  of  Wick. 

HI. — Population. 
About  the  year  1695,  there  were  in  the  parish  of  Wick  2000 
catechisable  persons.  *     The  following  table  shows  the  state  of 
the  population  at  the  periods  specified. 

In  1707,  the  population  amounted  to  .    -  .  3200 

1719,  ....  about  4000 

1726,  ....  8600 

1755,  ....  3938 

1792,  5000 

1801,  .  .  .  .  3986 

\  181 1,  there  were  1044  families,  2394  males,  2686  females.     Total,  5080 

1821,  1339  3263  3450  6713 

1831.  1976  4830  5020  9850 

In  1792,  there  were  in  the  Burgh  200  families,  and  1000  individuals. 

1811,  232  do.— 489  males,  505  females.    Total,  994 

In  Louisburgh,  Pulteneytown,  and  Bankhead,  401  354  755 

890  859  1749 

Population  in  1840,  males  4325,  females  5021.     Total,  9346 
Do.  1826,  .  .  .  7520 

Increase  in  fourteen  years,    1826 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  yearly  average  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  seeing  that  there  is  no  register  of  deaths;  that 
the  Dissenters  do  not  register  their  children's  births ;  that  great 
numbers  of  Churchmen  are  guilty  of  the  same  culpable  negligence; 
and  that  a  register  of  marriages  solemnized  within  the  Establish- 
ment, was  commenced  only  about  four  months  ago. 

Lord  Duffus  is  the  only  nobleman  resident  in  the  parish*  His 
seat  is  Hemprigg  House.  His  son,  the  Master  of  Duffus,  dwells  at 
AckergilL 

People. — The  Celts  were,  for  anything  that  appears,  aboriginal  in 
the  district.  They  were  in  early  times  invaded  and  subjugated  by  the 
Pechts,  a  Scandinavian  race,  whose  descendants  intermingled  their 
blood  with  thatof  their  Celtic  vassals.  The  Norwegian  conquerors  and 

•   Records  of  Presbytery  of  Caithness,  3d  October  1700. 
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colonists,  a  people  cognate  with  the  Pechts,  infused  a  much  larger 
portion  of  Gothic  blood  into  the  Celtico-Pechtish  population  of 
the  district  The  changes  made,  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  estates 
of  the  Duchess- Countess  of  Sutherland,  drove  a  great  many 
Highlanders  into  Caithness,  who  found  work  and  sustenance  chiefly 
in  the  more  commercial  districts  of  the  county.  This  Celtic  sup- 
ply is  kept  up  by  the  herring  fishery,  which  annually  brings  into 
Wick  very  great  numbers  of  young  Highlanders,  several  of  whom 
every  year  settle  in  the  parish.  From  all  these  causes  it  follows, 
that  the  present  parishioners  of  Wick  are  an  intermixture  of  the 
Celtic,  Pechtish,  Norwegian,  and,  latterly,  again  of  the  Celtic 
races. 

This  is  evident,  both  from  the  names  and  from  the  physical 
character,  of  the  people.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  sur- 
names of  Gothic  or  those  of  Gaelic  origin  predominate.  Gaelic 
baptismal  names  are  likewise  very  common.  The  physical  cha- 
racter of  the  people  also  denotes-  their  Celtico- Gothic  origin. 
Though  there  are  some,  yet  there  are  remarkably  few  red  or  yel- 
low-haired persons  in  the  parish.  Their  hair  is  generally  black 
or  very  dark-brown,  and  their  complexions  correspondent.  Their 
persons  are  taller  and  larger  limbed  than  those  of  their  Celtic 
neighbours,  though  not  so  tall  nor  large  as  those  of  unmingled 
Gothic  descent.  In  general,  their  countenances  are  rather  round- 
ish than  oval;  their  eyes  dark;  their  teeth  short,  white  and  firmly 
set;  and  their  frames  spare,  but  straight,  alert,  and  sinewy.  Many 
are  very  handsome. 

Language. — The  language  spoken  over  all  the  parish  is,  with 
exception  of  that  of  some  Gaelic  incomers,  a  dialect  of  the  low- 
land Scottish.  It  is  distinguished,  however,  by  several  peculiari- 
ties. Wherever  the  classical  Scottish  has  10A,  the  dialect  of  the 
parish  of  Wick  ha&f;  asfat  for  what,  fan  for  whan ;  and  where- 
ever  the  Scottish  has  «,  this  dialect  has  ee  ;  as  seen  for  sune,  meen 
for  mune,feel  for  fule.  Ch  at  the  beginning  of  words  is  softened 
into  «,  or  sh  ;  as,  surch  for  church ;  shape!  for  chapel.  Tk  at  the 
beginning  of  words  is  often  omitted.  She,  ker,  and  hers  are  almost 
invariably  used  for  it  and  its.  This  seems  a  Gaelic  idiom ;  and  the 
tendency  to  pronounce  s  and  cA,  as  */i,  seems  a  relic  of  Gaelic 
pronunciation. 

Habits. — At  all  seasons  of  the  year,  whisky  is  drunk  in  consider- 
able quantities,  but  during  the  fishing  season  enormous  potations  are 
indulged  in.     It  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  has  been  ascertained, 
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that,  during  the  six  weeks  of  a  successful  fishing,  not  less  than 
500  gallons  a  day  were  consumed.  Let  it  be  remembered,  how* 
ever,  that  at  that  period  10,000  strangers,  as  boatmen,  gutters, 
&c  were  crowded  into  the  town  of  Wick.  Of  late  years,  the 
people  have  been  more  temperate.  Snuffing  is  almost  universal 
among  the  men,  and  both  it  and  smoking  are  very  common  among 
the  women.  About  L.3,500  a-year  are  spent  in  the  parish  of 
Wick  on  tobacco. 

Character. — The  parishioners  of  Wick  are  shrewd  and  atten- 
tive to  their  own  interest.  Their  shrewdness,  however,  sometimes 
degenerates  into  cunning.  Unchastity,  both  in  man  and  woman, 
is  lamentably  frequent,  which  appears  from  the  records  of  the  kirk- 
session  to  have  been  always  the  case.  They  possess,  notwithstand- 
ing, many  most  estimable  qualities.  They  are  remarkable  for 
natural  affection,  and  show  much  kindness  to  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours. No  small  respect  is  evinced  by  the  commonalty  for  the 
ordinances  of  religion  ;  family  worship  is  prevalent  among  them ; 
the  Sabbath  is  much  regarded;  and  their  attendance  on  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  most  laudable. 

Smuggling  is  all  but  unknown,  excepting  between  the  fishers 
and  the  French  fishing-boats  during  the  season  of  the  herring" 
fishery.  Poaching  is  not  frequent ;  and  there  is  not  a  pawnbroker 
in  the  parish. 

IV. — Industry. 
The  state  of  agriculture  in  the  parish  of  Wick,  previously  to  1790, 
was  extremely  curious,  and  its  arrangements  as  hostile  as  they  pos- 
sibly could  be  to  all  improvement.  Each  property  was  divided  into 
townlands.  In  every  townland  there  were  what  was  called  "  the 
mains,"  which  consisted  of  a  farm,  on  which  were  a  barn  and  a 
stack-yard.  The  proprietor  retained  the  mains  in  his  own  handL 
The  remainder  of  the  townland  was  divided  into  what  were  called 
penny-lands,  halfpenny-lands,  farthing-lands,  and  octos.  These 
were  measured  out  by  shrewd  countrymen,  called  land-riders,  or 
more  properly  land-redders,  for  they  did  not  ride.  In  accomplish- 
ing their  work,  they  spaced  six  spaces  as  the  breadth  of  a  rig  of  corn- 
land,  and  240  as  the  length.  This  they  denominated  a  firlot-sowing 
of  oats.  This  multiplied  by  four,  the  number  of  firlots  in  a  boll,  gave 
5760  square  spaces,  being  precisely  the  number  of  Scotch  ells  in  a 
statute  Scotch  acre.  The  land-redders  knew  nothing  about  survey- 
ing, nor  had  ever  heard  of  a  chain,  or  6f  an  acre ;  yet  it  must  be 
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plain,  that,  long  before  the  memory  of  man,  their  measurement 
must  have  been  founded  on  actual  mensuration  by  the  chain. 

The  grass-land,  outfield,  or  in  arable,  was  assigned  in  fixed 
proportions -to  these  different  divisions;  and  a  certain  rent,  vary- 
ing in  different  townlands,  was  laid  on  the  grass-land,  and  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  grain  to  be  paid  for  the  corn-land  of  these  various 
penny,  halfpenny,  farthing,  and  octo  lands.  The  townland  of 
Papigoe,  for  instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Wick, 
was  divided  into  fifteen  penny-lands,  one  halfpenny-land,  and  half 
an  octo.  Every  penny-land  paid  eleven  bolls  of  corn,  or  farm  as 
it  was  called,  and  no  money.  The  townland  of  Kilminister  was 
red  into  thirty-six  penny-lands,  each  one  of  which  paid  four  bolls 
of  farm,  and  L.5,  6s.  8d»  Scots  as  rent  of  the  grass-land.  To 
render  the  state  of  matters  still  more  opposed  to  all  improvement, 
the  custom  of  run-rig  was  common.  This  most  barbarous  cus- 
tom was  said  to  have  originated  in  times  of  universal  and  inces- 
sant feuds,  as  a  preservative  against  one  neighbour's  setting  fire 
to  the  field  of  another,  and  to  make  the  whole  townland  equally 
anxious  to  resist  an  enemy  in  case  of  invasion. 

These  penny-lands,  &c,  were  let  to  small  tenants,  who,  be- 
sides the  rent  already  specified,  yielded  an  infinite  variety  of 
minute  services  to  the  landlord.  The  tenants  of  each  penny- 
land,  for  instance,  had  to  bring  out  their  own  plough,  fully  equip- 
ped, early  in  spring,  and  plough  half  an  acre  of  oat-land  in  the  mains, 
— to  send  a  man  to  sow  the  seed, — to  send  their  barrows  and  har- 
row the  ground,— to  send  two  persons  to  carry  on  the  horses' 
backs,  for  there  was  not  a  cart  in  all  the  parish,  the  manure  in 
straw  baskets,  called  caizies,  for  the  bear-land, — to  lay  the  manure 
on, — to  send  a  plough  and  till  the  bear-land, — to  sow  the  seed,— 
to  harrow  it  with  their  own  harrows :  in  summer,  to  mow  the  na- 
tural grass, — to  make  it  into  hay, — to  cart  it, — to«carry  it  to  the 
yard  with  their  own  carts, — to  build  it  into  stacks, — to  send  a  per- 
son to  weed  the  corn, — to  cast  400  feal  for  building  houses,  and 
300  divots  for  thatching  them :  hi  harvest,  to  cut  down  a  certain 
quantity  of  corn,— to  carry  it,  and  build  it  in  the  stack-yard, — to 
.  furnish  a  certain  number  of  winlins  to  thatch  the  mains'  stacks,  a 
certain  quantity  of  drawn  straw  to  thatch  the  mains'  houses,  and 
a  certain  quantity  of  simmins,  that  is,  plaited  straw-ropes,  to  bind 
down  the  thatch, — to  thrash  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  in  the 
barn, — to  dry  it  in  the  kiln, — to  carry  it  to  the  mill, — to  carry  the 
meal  thence  to  the  girnel,  and  to  ship  it  on  board  for  exportation, 
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—to  carry  one  letter  in  rotation  to  any  person  in  Caithness, — to 
give  a  certain  portion  of  peats, — to  dress  a  certain  quantity  of  lint, 
— to  winter  a  certain  number  of  cattle — to  pay  one  fat  lamb,  two 
geese,  hens,  chickens,  eggs,  &c  &c.  The  land-redders  laid  off  to 
each  penny-land  such  a  proportion  of  arable  land  as  they  thought 
would  sow  twelve  bolls  of  small  oats,  or  eight  bolls  of  bear.  Of 
the  natural  grass-land  assigned  to  each  penny-land  the  tenant  had 
exclusive  possession  only  till  the  corn  was  off  the  ground,  when 
the  whole  again  became  common  till  the  next  spring.  Instead  of 
being  encouraged  to  take  in  and  improve  any  part  of  the  outfield- 
land,  the  tenants  were  expressly  debarred  from  doing  so,  or,  in  the 
country  phrase,  corrupting  the  leases,  and  were  prohibited  from 
cultivating  any  more  than  the  portion  of  corn-land  which  had  been 
ridden  off  to  them. 

The  state  of  agriculture  was  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  such  wretched  arrangements.  There  was  not  a  cart  in  the 
whole  county.  Not  a  potato,  nor  a  turnip,  nor  sown  grass  was 
known.  No  rotation  of  cropping  was  observed,  except  that  the 
arable  land  was  always  alternately  in  oats  and  bear,  the  manure 
being  invariably  put  to  the  bear»crop.  Not  a  drain  was  dug;  and 
not  a  fence  was  to  be  seen  except  about  a  field  or  two  round  the 
proprietors'  houses. 

This  extraordinary  mode  of  farming  went  on  without  any  change 
till  1790.  In  1782,  Sir  Benjamin  Dunbar,  the  present  Lord 
Duffus,  succeeded  his  father.  He  found  all  the  townlands  on  the 
whole  of  his  extensive  estates  in  Wick,  comprising  the  half  of  the 
parish,  under  lease  to  middle- men,  who  paid  him  only  the  money 
rent  payable  by  the  small  tenant  for  the  grass-land,  and  6s.  8d. 
for  each  boll  of  eight  stone  and  a  half,  paid  by  them  for  the  corn* 
land.  Thus  the  middle-men  had  the  mains  of  each  townland,  and 
the  services  of  the  subtenancy  free.  Sir  Benjamin,  aware  of  what 
was  passing  in  other  countries,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this 
wretched  system,  which  had  immemorially  prevailed.  Having  as* 
certained  on  what  principles  the  land-redders  divided  and  appor- 
tioned the  land,  he  had  the  whole  of  his  numerous  townlands 
measured  with  the  chain,  abolished  the  middlemen,  converted  all 
the  services  of  the  tenants  into  money,  and  granted  them  leases 
at  a  fixed  rent  The  result  of  this  enlightened  procedure  was 
most  advantageous.  Tillage  was  extended,  better  modes  of  cul- 
tivation were  introduced,  land  was  improved,  the  rental  of  the  pro- 
prietor increased,  while  the  tenantry  were  delivered  from  their 
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former  degrading  vassalage,  and  their  comfort  and  respectability 
greatly  promoted.  When  Sir  Benjamin  Dunbar  came  into  pos- 
session of  his  estate,  there  were  but  a  very  few  farm-houses  on  it 
built  with  stone ;  now,  there  are  very  few,  if  indeed  any,  built  of  turf* 
The  great  improvement  of  land  within  the  parish  of  Wick  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  statement.  In  1666,  the  valued  rent 
of  the  parish  was  L.6977,  6s.  8d.  Scots.  In  the  corrected  rental 
of  last  century,  it  stood  thus : 

Of  the  landward  part  of  the  parish,  .  L.6370    0    2 

Of  the  burgh,  .  166  13    4 


Total,        .         L.6536  13    6  Soots. 

In  1700,  the  real  rent  was  L.1000  Sterling.  In  1728,  the  vic- 
tual being  converted  at  L.4,  3s.  4d.  Scots,  it  was  L.  13,659,  10s. 
10d.  Scots,  equal  to  L.U38,  5s,  lOd.  Sterling. 

In  1830,  the  real  rent  of  the  landward  part  of  the  parish  was,  L.  1 2,000    0    0 

burgh  of  Wick,                  L.3544  9  0     • 

Louisburgh  and  Blackrock,    1250  0  0 
Staxigoe,  Broadhaven,  and 

Papigoe,                            1834  2  0 

Pulteneytown,          .             7333  13  0 

Banks  and  Bankhead,             251  0  0    14,213    4    0 


Total  in  Sterling  money,        •        L.26,213    4    0 


At  to  particular  estates ;  in  1753,  the  rental  of  Hempriggs  was,            L.642  2  8 

Ulbster,                   .  94  8  O 

in  1804,  the  rental  of  Thrumster,             .  180  0  0 

in  1814,                      Stirkoke,           .  611  0  0 

Ulbster,                        .  214  3  O 

in  1830,  Hempriggs,  exclumrely 

of  Pulteneytown,  was  5607  18  6 

Stirkoke,  1834  0  0 

Thrumster,            .  947  0  0 

Ulbster,        .  493  0  O 

In  1792,  the  rent  of  the  best  land  ranged  from  10s,  to  15s.  per 
acre.  In  all  the  parish  at  that  period,  there  were  of  sown  grass 
only  12  or  14  acres  at  Hempriggs,  8  in  possession  of  the  minister, 
and  a  few  patches  between  Wick  and  Staxigoe.  There  was  not  a 
cart  in  the  parish,  the  ploughs  were  of  the  very  rudest  description, 
drawn  by  three  or  four  worthless  horses,  with,  perhaps,  a  couple 
of  cows  to  assist,  a  lad  tugging  them  on  before,  and  a  man  holding 
the  single  stilt  behind.  Such  a  phenomenon  may  yet  indeed  be 
seen,  even  in  1841.  The  commenced  improvement  of  the  dis- 
trict, however,  bad  already  beneficially  affected  the  wages  of  la* 
bour  and  the  price  of  provisions.  In  1702,  ploughmen,  who  had, 
some  years  before,  had  no  more  than  from  Ids.  4d.  to  18s.  the 
half  year,  got  from  L.1  to  L.1,  8s. ;  women-servants,  who  had,  for 
the  half  year,  had  from  6s.  8d.  got  from  L.  1,  to  L«  1,  4s. ;  day- 
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labourers  got  from  6d.  to  lOd.  a  day ;  women  were  hired  for  the 
harvest  at  6d.  a  day  and  a  bannock ;  and  domestic  servants  had 
raised  their  half-yearly  wages  from  6s.  8d.  to  13s.  Provisions 
brought  the  following  prices :  those  which  had  sold  at  Id.  per  pound 
rose  to  2d. ;  hens  fetched  tt£d.  a  piece ;  cocks  3d. ;  and  chickens 
l^cL ;  eggs  were  Id.  per  dozen;  geese,  which  had  sold  at  8d  a 
piece,  brought  Is.  6d. ;  and  corn,  which,  in  1762,  had  sold  at  from 
5s.  to  8s.  a  boll,  brought  in  1792,  from  10s.  to  18s. 

In  1840,  the  average  rent  of  arable  land  was  from  L.  1,  5s.  to 
L.1,  10s.  an  acre.  A  ploughman  got  for  the  half  year  L.  4, 10s. 
and  victuals  ;  a  woman  for  the  same  term  L.  1,  10s.  and  victuals ; 
day-labourers  earned  in  summer  from  Is.  6d.  a  day,  to  2s. ;  in 
winter,  about  2s. ;  women  in  summer,  8d.  a  day  ;  in  winter,  6d. ; 
men  got  as  harvest  fee,  L.l,  10s.,  with  a  weekly  allowance  of  four- 
teen pounds  of  meal ;  and  women  L.l,  with  a  weekly  allowance  of 
twelve  pounds.  Wool  brought  from  L.  1,  4s.  to  L.1,  6s.  a  stone. 
The  price  of  mason- work  from  L.1,  15s.  to  L.2  per  rood  ;  and  of 
three  feet  dikes  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is..  3d.  a  yard.  A  good  cart 
brought  from  L.10  to  L.U  ;  and  an  iron  plough,  L.  3,  10s.  Bear, 
on  an  average  of  the  last  five  years,  brought  L.1,  4s.  per  quarter; 
and  oats,  L.1,  Is. ;  potatoes  were  12s.  per  boll;  turnips,  L. 5  per 
acre ;  and  bay  was  about  6d.  per  stone.  In  1840,  the  price  of  oat- 
meal was  15s.  per  boll;  of  bear-meal,  12s.  per  boll;  of  beef  per 
pound,  4£d. ;  of  fowls,  from  6d.  to  9d.  a  piece ;  and  of  eggs  per 
dozen,  about  4d. 

The  average  rent  of  grazing  for  the  year  is  at  the  rate  of  L.6 
per  ox  or  cow;  and  of  L.1  per  sheep  on  inland,  and  of  8s.  on 
moory  patsure. 

Live-Stock. — Of  cattle  there  are  two  breeds.  In  the  first  place, 
the  pure  Highland,  which  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years 
by  the  introduction  of  bulls  and  breeding  cows,  selected  from  the 
best  Highland  stocks  in  Scotland.  Secondly,  crosses  from  the 
short-horned  bull  and  Highland  cows  have  been  introduced,  and 
answer  well,  especially  for  feeding,  as  they  are  brought  at  an  early 
age  to  a  great  size  and  weight;  and,  since  the  introduction  of  steam 
conveyance,  can  be  conveniently  sent  to  the  southern  or  metropo- 
litan markets.  The  common  breed  of  sheep  is  the  Cheviot.  This 
is  crossed  by  the  Leicester  tup  ;  and  the  cross  thrives  remarkably 
well.  These  sorts  of  stock  are  the  most  profitable,  taken  together 
with  the  present  improved  system  of  agriculture  and  rotation  of 
crops.  Both  sheep  and  cattle,  indeed,  are  in  such  a  forward  state 
of  improvement,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  brought  into  competition 
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with  those  of  the  southern  districts,  aud  of  late  years  have  carried 
off  several  premiums  at  the  Highland  Society's  shows. 

In  1833,  there  were  12,375  acres  under  the  plough.  Very 
great  additions  have  since  been  made  to  this  amount.  Extensive 
inroads  are  made  upon  the  waste  lands  every  year.  In  reclaiming 
waste  land,  it  is  ploughed  and  fallowed  for  one  or  more  years,  as 
the  soil  may  require,  in  order  to  pulverize  it.  Then  lime  is  laid 
on  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  forty  bolls,  or  marl  from 
eighty  to  100  bolls  an  acre.  The  ground  having  been  thus  pre- 
pared, is  sown  with  white  crop,  and  afterwards  with  turnips,  oats, 
and  grass,  each  year  in  succession.  A  vast  extent  of  waste  land 
has  been  reclaimed  under  this  system. 

Thorough  draining  is  indispensable  to  the  improvement  of  land 
in  the  parish  of  Wick.  Furrow-draining  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced, but  has  not  yet  been  extensively  practised.  The  most  ad- 
vantageous rotation  of  crops  is  the  six-shift.  This  is  chiefly  followed 
on  the  larger  farms.  On  these,  also,  the  Gelds  are  generally  en- 
closed either  with  ditches,  stone  walls,  or  quickset  hedges,  which, 
in  many  places,  with  pains  bestowed  on  them,  thrive  very  well. 

The  value  of  the  whole  produce  from  agriculture  in  1833  was 
L.  37,120,  of  which  about  L.  34,418  were  for  grain,  &c  There 
is  no  account  of  the  value  of  the  live-stock  at  any  period. 

Of  the  smaller  farmers,  the  younger  and  more  active  follow  the 
larger  as  closely  as  their  limited  means  will  allow :  but  still  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  a  considerable  number  lag  behind,  and,  from 
want  of  skill,  capital,  or  activity,  plod  on  in  very  nearly  the  system 
observed  by  their  forefathers.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  a  very 
great  number  of  the  farms  are  much  too  small.  They  do  not 
afford  employment  all  the  year  round  to  the  farmer  and  his  gar* 
rom.  He  thus  is  obliged  to  drive  peats  into  Wick,  or  at  times  to 
work  at  day's-wages  to  the  larger  farmers,  or  at  any  other  kind 
of  employment  that  he  can  fall  in  with.  Many  of  them  betake 
themselves  to  the  sea  in  the  fishing-season.  Their  means  are 
scanty ;  their  education  is  therefore  often  very  limited ;  their 
houses  are  bad ;  and  their  children  grow  up  and  have  their  habits 
formed  in  total  ignorance  of  what,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scot- 
land, are  reckoned  necessaries  of  life ;  and  this  state  of  matters, 
without  any  desire  of  improvement,  is  thus,  in  numerous  instances, 
perpetuated  from  father  to  son.  It  might,  perhaps,  ultimately  l»e 
well  for  the  population  of  this  district,  if  those  numerous  insignifi- 
cant patches  of  land  were  laid  together,  and  formed  into  farms 
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of  from  L.30  to  L.100  of  annual  rent,  taking  care  that  there  should 
be  the  greater  number  at  the  smaller  rent  between  L.30  and  L.60- 
The  state  of  capital  and  the  physical  character  of  the  district  appa- 
rently point  out  this  as  a  desirable  arrangement.  In  effecting  it,  how- 
ever,  very  much  tenderness  ought  to  be  shown.  All  great  changes 
ought  to  be  gradual.  The  violent  and  extensive  ejection  of  small 
tenants,  not  having  the  means  of  supporting  themselves  and  fami- 
lies till  other  sources  of  support  are  discovered  and  made  available, 
always  occasions  an  amount  of  suffering,  that  can  neither  be  com- 
pensated nor  atoned  for  by  any  consequent  agricultural  improve- 
ments. 

Leases. — At  present,  leases  are  given,  varying  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  years  in  duration.  If  leases  are  not  taken  too  high,  they 
plainly  form  a  great  encouragement  to  the  tenant.  But  they  like- 
wise are  as  evidently  beneficial  to  the  landlord.  The  tenant  is 
induced  to  lay  out  both  capital  and  labour  in  improving  his  farm, 
by  which  means  the  landlord's  estate  is  improved.  The  relation, 
indeed,  of  landlord  and  tenant  involves  many  reciprocal  advantages, 
obligations,  and  duties.  The  comfort  of  the  landlord  and  his 
prosperity  will  be  deeply  involved  in  the  character,  comfort,  and 
prosperity  of  his  tenantry.  He  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
store  his  estates  not  only  with  the  best  cattle,  but  with  the  best 
men.  It  is  as  much  his  interest  as  his  duty  to  promote,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  Christianity  on  his  estates.  This  would  be 
the  parent  of  all  improvement  God  has  placed  the  heritors  of 
Scotland  in  most  responsible  situations.  A  Christian  landlord  is 
an  unspeakable  blessing  to  all  under  his  influence,  and,  next  to  an 
unchristian  minister,  an  unchristian  heritorship  is  about  the  great- 
est curse  that  can  befall  a  parish. 

Fisheries. — There  is  a  small  salmon-fishery  in  the  Bay  and 
River  of  Wick.  Probably  about  150  men  are  engaged  all  the 
year  round  in  the  white-fishery,  on  the  coasts  of  the  parish. 

This,  however,  is  of  very  trifling  importance  indeed,  in  compari- 
son of  the  herring-fishery,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in 
this  district  From  time  immemorial  vast  shoals  of  herrings  have 
frequented  the  coast  They  were,  however,  in  ancient  days,  almost 
completely  neglected.  For  nearly  200  years  the  people  contented 
themselves  with  catching  a  few  fish  on  rude  iron  hooks,  and  proceed- 
ing with  that  excellent  bait  to  the  cod -fishing.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  nets  began  to  be  used.  Some  time  after- 
wards, the  attention  of  Government  was  directed  to  the  fishery,  and 
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bounties  were  offered  for  its  encouragement  In  1767,  John  Suth- 
erland of  Wester,  John  Anderson  of  Wick,  and  Alexander  Mil- 
ler of  Staxigoe,  fitted  out  two  sloops  on  the  bounty,  which,  how- 
ever, by  some  informality,  they  lost  Next  year,  they  fitted  out  one 
sloop  again,  fished  successfully,  and,  though  with  some  difficulty, 
recovered  the  bounty.  This  adventure  not  having  been  very  en- 
couraging, their  ardour  abated  for  some  years ;  but  the  place  of 
rendezvous  having  been  at  last  altered,  the  herring-fishery  there- 
after annually  increased.  Adventurers  came  from  Aberdeen,  and 
from  the  Orkneys,  and  established  the  fishing  at  Staxigoe,  and 
took  leases  of  99  years'  duration,  for  the  purpose  of  building  stores 
and  houses  for  the  curing  of  red-herring.  Those  enterprising  fish- 
curers  employed  boats  and  crews  from  Avoch  and  the  neighbouring 
town?,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Moray  Frith ;  but  these  fisher- 
men never  went  farther  from  the  shore  in  search  of  fish  than  a 
mile  or  two,  when,  if  they  did  not  find  any,  they  concluded  that 
pone  were  on  the  coast  In  1786,  the  British  Society  for  extend- 
ing the  Fisheries,  and  improving  the  sea-coasts  of  the  Kingdom, 
was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  This  incorporation  great- 
ly promoted  the  fishery.  A  great  number  of  boats  and  crews  from 
the  Frith  of  Forth  began  to  come  northwards  to  the  fishing,  and 
the  crews,  being  more  adventurous,  sought  for  the  fish  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  shore,  with  most  encourag- 
ing success.  In  1782,  363  barrels  of  white  herring  were  export- 
ed. In  1790,  there  were  at  Wick  32  boats,  measuring  1610  tons, 
on  the  bounty.  That  year,  there  were  10,514  barrels  of  white, 
and  above  2000  of  red-herrings  exported,  besides  about  700,  es- 
timated to  have  been  consumed  in  the  county.  In  1808,  the  British 
Fishing  Society,  incorporated,  as  has  been  mentioned,  in  1786, 
commenced  their  establishment  of  Pulteneytown,  by  making  a 
harbour  for  the  accommodation  of  boats  and  shipping,  and  by 
granting  feus  in  perpetuity  for  building  on  liberal  terms.  In  1809, 
commissioners  were  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  and  regulating  this  branch  of  national  industry. 
Under  improved  methods  of  curing,  introduced  by  the  commis- 
sioners, and  an  additional  bouuty  granted  by  Parliament  in  1815, 
the  fishery  increased  so  rapidly,  that,  in  1824,  the  British  Fishery 
Society  commenced  the  construction  of  an  outer  harbour,  which, 
having  been  finished,  rendered  the  port  both  safe  and  commodious* 
This  measure  consolidated  the  prosperity  of  the  Wick  herring- 
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fishery.  It  now  could  afford  to  lose  the  Parliamentary  bounties, 
which,  in  1830,  were  withdrawn. 

The  shoals  of  herrings  appear  on  the  coast  about  the  middle 
of  July,  when  the  fishing  is  immediately  begun.  It  is  continued 
for  eight  or  ten  weeks.  The  fishing  stations  within  the  parish 
are  at  Keiss,  Staxigoe,  Broadhaven,  Wick,  and  Sarclet.  The 
average  annual  number  of  boats  employed  for  the  last  ten  years  is 
about  900 ;  and  the  average  annual  quantity  of  fish  taken  for  the 
last  twenty  years  is  88,500  barrels.  The  price  of  a  boat  with  its 
fleet  of  nets  and  everything  complete,  is  from  L.140  to  L.I50 
Sterling.  Each  boat  on  an  average  generally  fishes  from  100  to 
150  crans,  at  a  price  of  from  10s.  to  12s.  per  cran.  A  barrel  of 
cured  herrings  costs  L.l. 

The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  the  herring-fishery  at 
Wick  in  1840 : 

Native  boats,  .  428 

Strange  boats,  337 

Total  of  boats,  765 

Crews  of  said  boats, 

Coopers, 

Women  employed  as  gutters,  &c. 

Labourers, 

Carters, 

Other  labourers  employed  about  the  fishing. 

Seamen  in  coasting  vessels  (supposed), 

Fbb-curers  entered, 

Total  of  persons  employed, 

Total  of  barrels  cured, 


Barrels  bung-packed,  branded,  10,933 

Barrels  exported  to  Ireland,  51,250 

To  other  places  in  Europe,  .  4,461 

Total  of  barrels  exported,  55,711 

The  herring-fishery  has  in  a  very  rapid  manner  increased  the 
population,  and  augmented  the  rental  of  the  parish,  and  the  pe- 
cuniary resources  of  many  of  the  parishioners  ;  but  whether  it  has 
added  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  people  at  large,  may 
well  be  questioned.  If  it  has  increased  the  wealth,  it  has  also 
increased  the  wickedness  of  the  district ;  and  any  one  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  sources  of  happiness  well  knows  that  "  a  man's 
life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  pos- 
sessed." Very  great  care  was  taken  to  promote  the  numbers 
and  success  of  the  fishers  of  herrings,  but  little  or  no  care  to  pro- 
mote either  the  number  or  success  of  the  fishers  of  men.     The 
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result  which  invariably  follows  such  conduct  has  ensued.  The 
population  rapidly  increased ;  rents,  wages,  and  prices  rose ;  build* 
ings  were  erected,  and  all  things  seemed  prosperous.  But  there 
was  a  worm  in  this  blossom  of  happiness.  The  means  of  grace 
and  of  pastoral  superintendence  were  not  extended.  Multitudes 
escaped  altogether  beyond  their  blissful  influence.  No  care  was 
takeu  of  the  10,000  young  strangers  of  both  sexes  who  were 
crowded  together  with  the  inhabitants  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
Wick  during  the  six  principal  weeks  of  the  fishing,  exposed  to 
drink  and  numerous  other  temptations.  The  consequences  have 
been  such,  as  any  one  acquainted  with  the  propensities  of  fallen 
humanity  might  easily  have  foreseen ;  and  results  have  verified 
the  declaration  of  the  prophet,  that  "  the  ungodly  wha  earneth 
wages,  earneth  wages  to  put  them  into  a  bag  full  of  holes."  A 
people  cannot  be  exalted  without  righteousness,  and  with  right* 
eousness  they  cannot  be  degraded ;  but  morality  cannot  be  com- 
municated nor  upheld  without  the  full  and  abundant  administra- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  When  will  legislators,  heritors,  and  merchants 
be  convinced  of  this  ? 

Manufactures* — There  are  in  Wick  and  Pulteneytown  four 
rope- works,  which  employ,  besides  the  masters,  75  men,  with 
occasional  hands.  The  first  of  these  commenced  in  1820.  All 
the  rope  which  they  produce  is  consumed  in  this  port.  There  is 
one  distillery  and  brewery,  which  employs  12  men ;  one  meal  and 
barley-mill,  which  employs  5 ;  four  saw-mills,  three  of  which  are 
p  driven  by  steam  and  one  by  water,  employ  26  hands.  A  manu- 
factory of  pavement  for  exportation  employs  from  60  to  80  work- 
men. There  is  a  ship-building  yard,  commenced  in  1815,  with 
always  one  or  two  vessels  on  the  stocks,  employing  about  50  ship- 
wrights. Twelve  boat-building  yards  employ  from  70  to  80,  who 
launch  from  80  to  100  boats  annually.  There  has  lately  been 
established  in  Pulteneytown  an  iron-foundery,  which  gives  em- 
ployment to  from  6  to  8  men,  and  promises  to  be  prosperous. 
A  Gas  Company  was  formed  in  1840,  whose  works  are  in  the 
course  of  being  erected ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  by  another 
winter,  both  Wick  and  Pulteneytown  will  be  lighted  with  gas. 
There  are  265  coopers  in  the  parish.  The  priucipal,  almost,  in- 
deed, the  sole  occupation  of  females  in  and  about  the  towns,  is  the 
spinning  of  yarn  and  making  it  into  nets  for  the  herring-fishing. 
At  this  they  can  earn  the  miserable  pittance  of  only  2^cL  or  3d. 
a  day. 
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Navigation* — A  little  trade  has  been  carried  on  from  the  port 
of  Wick  from  very  early  times.  In  1588,  Alexander  Earl  of 
Sutherland  burnt  the  town  of  Wick,  and  spoiled  the  ship  and 
plundered  the  goods  of  Andrew  Wardlaw,  a  merchant. 

In  1840,  twenty-one  ships  were  registered  at  the  port  of  Wick, 
amounting  to  1154  tons.  The  tonnage  of  the  ships  which  have 
entered  this  port  for  the  last  twenty  years  may  have  been  about 
30,000  tons  annually.;  and  the  yearly  number  of  sailors  about 
3000. 

A  steam-boat  began  to  run  from  Wick  to  Leith  in  1833,- once 
a  fortnight.  The  Sovereign  steam-boat  of  200  horse-power,  which 
commences  for  the  season  in  March,  and  is  laid  up  in  November, 
makes  a  voyage,  once  a  week,  between  Lerwick,  Kirkwall,  Wick, 
Aberdeen  and  Leith.  It  carries  passengers,  stock,  and  goods ; 
and  has  been  of  the  greatest  advantage,  not  to  Wick  only,  but  to 
Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shetland.  Two  smacks  ply,  each  once 
a  fortnight,  between  and  Leith.  There  is  at  Wick  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 
Market-Town. — Wick  is  the  market-town  of  this  parish.  It  is 
a  place  of  great  antiquity ;  and  was  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of 
Caithness,  of  whose  earldom  it  formed  a  part,  erected  into  a  royal 
burgh  on  the  25th  of  September  1589.  The  superiority  of  it  has 
been  bought  and  sold  by  the  Sinclairs  of  Caithness,  the  Glenor- 
chys,  the  Sinclairs  of  Ulbster,  and  the  Sutherlands ;  but  the  Re- 
form Bill  has  reduced  this  once  potential  privilege  to  feebleness. 
It  is,  therefore,  now  little  valued.  The  set  of  the  burgh  con- 
sists of  a  provost,  two  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and 
seven  councillors.  There  are  no  corporations  or  crafts  in  this 
burgh.  At  Michaelmas  1755,  the  number  of  burgesses  amount* 
ed  to  53;  at  the  same  term  in  1801,  to  29;  and  in  1832,  when 
the  roll  was  last  made  up,  to  66.  About  15  have  since  been  ad- 
ded. The  dues  payable  on  the  admission  of  a  burgess  amount  to 
1.4,  4s. 

In  1660,  the  customs  were  let  at  L.55  Scots;  in  1686,  at 
L.63,  10s.     The  ordinary  revenue  for  1340,  was, 

Kent  of  customs,                ...  £,,$)    0  0 

Pp.  of  House  in  Bridge  Street,                       .  6  10  0 

Do.  of  street  manure,                       -  .                5    0  0 

Da  of  curing  stations,                        -  .                7    5  0 

Receipts  for  freedom  of  trade  and  burgess  dues,  .          4  19  0 

Feu-duties,                -               -               .  -           21    4  6 

Total,'  L.74  18    6 
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This  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  average  of  the  ordinary  burgbal 
revenues  of  Wick,  for  several  years  by-past.  The  expenditure  is 
about  L.70  a  year.     There  is  no  debt 

The  records  begin,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Sone,and 
the  Holy  Ghoste.  At  the  burgh  of  Weick,  the  sext  day  of 
Januarii,  1660  yeares."  They  are  not  voluminous,  and  are  oc- 
cupied with  ordinary  burghal  business. 

In  1840,  the  population  of  Wick  was, 

Males,    561;        Females,    693;        Total,      1254. 
The  number  of  families  was  900. 

There  is  no  police. 

The  land-tax  of  the  royal  burgh,  recoverable  from  feuars  and 
traders,  is  L.ll,  14s.     The  rental  amounts  to  L.2600. 

The  church  and  parish  school,  the  town  and  county  buildings, 
and  the  jail,  are  within  the  royal  burgh. 

The  trade  of  Wick  consists  in  the  export  of  herring,  and  of  live- 
stock and  grain,  and  of  the  import  of  such  articles  as  the  wants  of 
the  district  require. 

Wick  is  the  county  town.  The  sheriff  has  held  his  ordinary 
court  here  since  1828,  when  the  Court  of  Session  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  Wick,  in  the  process  of  removal  of  the  court  from  Thurso, 
where  they  had'  previously  been  held  from  time  immemorial. 
The  Custom-house  establishment  has  also  been  removed  hither 
from  Thurso.  The  customs  in  1839  amounted  to  L.2083.  A 
weekly  market,  well  frequented,  is  held  in  Wick  on  Friday. 

Parliamentary  Burgh. — The  royal  burgh  of  Wick,  from  the" 
date  of  its  erection  to  the  Union,  sent  a  commissioner  to  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  At  the  Union,  it  was  associated  with  Kirkwall, 
Dorhock,  Tain,  and  Dingwall,  in  the  return  of  one  member  to 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  By  the  Reform  Act,  Cromarty 
was  united  to  this  batch,  the  bounds  of  Wick  as  a  Parliamen- 
tary burgh  were  enlarged,  and  it  was  constituted  the  returning 
burgh. 

The  village  of  Louisburgh,  built  on  leases  of  99  years,  from 
Lord  Duffus,  lies  contiguously  to  the  royal  burgh  of  Wick,  on  the 
northern  3ide ;  and  that  of  Pulteneytown,  commenced  in  1808,  by 
the  British  Fishery  Society,  is  separated  from  the  latter  on  the 
south  by  the  bay,  and  united  to  it  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches, 
over  the  River  of  Wick.  Wick,  Louisburgh,  and  Pulteneytown, 
with  the  manse  and  lower  glebe,  Bankhead,  and  a  few  more  other 
places  included  within  the  boundary,  compose  the  Parliamentary 
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burgh  of  Wick.  The  number  of  proprietor*  of  houses  worth  L.10 
and  upwards  in  the  Parliamentary  burgh  is  181 ;  of  L.10  house- 
holders, 233 ;  and  of  voters,  257,  of  whom  88  are  enrolled  on  pre- 
mises within  the  royal  burgh.  The  rental  of  the  Parliamentary 
burgh  is  L.  4770. 

In  1840,  the  population  of  the  Parliamentary  burgh  was  as 
follows : 

Males.             Females.  Total. 

Of  Wick,           -             561  -        693  1254 

Of  Pulteneytown,  &c.      1329  -      1630  -        2959 

Of  Louisburgh,  &c           170                 209  379 

Total,         2060  2532  4592 

The  number  of  families  was, 

In  Wick,  -  300 

In  Pulteneytown,  &c.  683 

In  Louisburgh,  Ac.  80 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses,  1578. 

Villages. — The  village  of  Broad  Haven,  which  is  a  fishing  station 
with  170  inhabitants,  is  about  a  mile  along  the  northern  shore 
from  Wick.  A  mile  farther  on,  is  that  of  Staxigoe,  not  far  from 
Castle  Girnigoe,  containing  261  inhabitants.  It  is  a  place  of 
some  antiquity.  Two  store-houses  of  the  Earls  of  Caithness,  built 
250  years  ago,  are  still  standing  there  and  in  good  order.  They 
contain  4  meal-girnels,  each  girnel  capable  of  holding  1000  bolls 
of  meal ;  and  4  lofts,  each  capable  of  containing  1000  bolls  of  bear* 
These  were  necessary  when  rents  were  paid  in  kind*  Staxigoe  is 
another  fishing  station,  with  a  tolerably  good  natural  harbour  for 
boats.  The  village  of  Sarclet,  on  the  estate  of  Thrumster,  lies 
about  five  miles  to  the  south  of  Wick.  It  is  situated  on  the  top 
of  a  small  bank  overhanging  a  small  cove,  which,  at  considerable 
expense,  has  been  converted  into  a  pretty  good  harbour  for  fish- 
ing-boats. 

Means  of  Communication. — Wick  is  a  post-town.  In  1829  the 
revenue  of  the  post-office  amounted  to  L.J200  a-year.  A  daily 
mail-coach  from  Thurso  passes  through  the  town  to  the  south 
in  the  morning,  and  another  from  the  south  through  the  town  to  ' 
Thurso  at  night  The  mail-coach  commenced  to  run  on  the 
15th  of  July  1819.  A  daily  post-gig  runs  between  Wick  and 
Huna,  from  which  latter  place  the  letters  for  Orkney  are  dis- 
patched twice  a-week.  A  steam-boat  of  200  horse-power  plies 
once  a-week,  from  March  till  November,  between  Lerwick,  Kirk- 
wall, Wick,  Aberdeen,  and  Leith. 

The  Huna  road,  entering  the  parish  from  the  north  at  Nybster, 
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passes  through  Keiss;  and  close  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Loch  of 
Wester,  near  which  it  is  joined'  by  the  new  line  from  Bower. 
Crossing  the  Water  of  Wester  by  a  bridge  of  two  arches,  this 
road  joins  the  one  from  Castleton,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of 
the  House  of  Keiss.  Its  length  within  the  parish  is  seven  miles,  and 
that  of  the  new  Bower  road  nearly  four;  the  road  from  Castleton,  in 
the  parish  of  Olrig,  enters  the  parish  of  Wick  at  Kirk,  and,  cross- 
ing the  Moss  of  Kilminister,  where  there  are  two  or  three  trifling 
bridges,  continues  in  a  pretty  straight  line  till  it  approaches  the 
town,  where  it  bends  to  the  south,  and,  passing  the  manse  and  the 
church,  joins  the  main-street  of  Wick,  at  a  distance  from  Kirk  of 
eight  miles.  Before  it  reaches  the  manse,  it  is  joined  from  the  west 
by  the  road  from  Wattin  through  Sibster-Wick.  This  road  mea- 
sures seven  miles,  and  is  not  yet  completed  through  the  townland  of 
Winless.  From  the  Castleton  road  a  branch  is  sent  through 
Louisburgh  along  the  coast  by  Papigoe  and  Broad  Haven  to 
Staxigoe,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  The  Parliamentary 
road  from  Thurso  enters  the  parish  of  Wick  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  west  of  Bilbster  House,  and  runs  in  a  tolerably  straight 
line  down  the  south  side  of  the  River  of  Wick,  till  it  joins  the  south 
road  at  Rosebank,  a  distance  of  six  miles  and  a  half.  The  south 
road,  on  passing  from  the  town,  crosses  the  river  of  Wick  on  a 
plain  stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  which  cost  L.1700,  and  runs 
in  a  winding  direction  through  the  estates  of  Hempriggs,  Thrutn- 
ster,  and/Ulbster,  till  it  leaves  the  parish  at  the  Mission  House  of 
Bruan,  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles.  A  new  county  road  leaves  the 
north  Parliamentary  road  at  Stirkoke,  and,  passing  through  Tan- 
nach,  joins  the  south  Parliamentary  road  at  Thrumster,  a  distance 
of  about  four  miles  and  a  half.  A  road  runs  from  the  south  Parlia- 
mentary road  to  Sarclet,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  All  these 
roads  are  of  the  very  best  description.  The  whole  extent  of  road 
in  the  parish  is  very  nearly  fifty  miles,  of  which  the  Parliamentary 
line  measures  fourteen. 

Harbours. — The  harbourets  of  Sarclet,  Broad  Haven,  and 
Staxigoe,  have  already  been  mentioned.  A  small  harbour  has 
been  made  at  Keiss.  The  only  harbour  originally  on  the  coast  of 
this  parish,  was  the  mouth  of  the  River  of  Wick,  into  which  the 
M'Farlan  MS.  says,  that  vessels  of  between  thirty  and  forty  lasts 
burden  could  enter.  In  1810,  tbe  British  Fishery  Society  com- 
pleted a  harbour  in  the  Bay  of  Wick,  at  an  expense  of  L.  14,000, 
of  which  L.8500  were  defrayed  by  Government,  capable  of  con- 
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taining  100  decked  vessels.  From  the  great  increase  of  trade 
consequent  on  the  prosperity  of  the  herring-fishery,  this  harbour 
soon  became  quite  inadequate,  and  a  new  one  was  planned,  and 
in  1831  completed,  at  an  expense  of  L.  40,000.  It  is  unhappily 
exposed  to  the  swell  of  the  sea,  which  rolls  in  from  the  mouth  of 
the  bay. 

The  best  place,  it  is  said,  for  a  harbour  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Caithness,  is  at  Sinclair's  Bay,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Bay  of 
Keiss  between  Ackergill  and  Castle  Girnigoe. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — We  learn  from  Tertullian  that,  before  his 
time,  Christianity  was  planted  in  parts  of  Britain  which  had  been 
inaccessible  to  the  Roman  arms.     There  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that,  before  this  period,  the  Romans  had  a  settlement  to  the 
north  of  the  Grampians,  of  which  Pteroton,  hodiernally  Inverness, 
was  the  capital.  The  Christian  churches  to  which  Tertullian  alludes 
were  collected  from  among  the  Celtic  tribes,  who  seem  to  have 
occupied,  in  these  ancient  days,  the  whole  of  modern  Scotland,  up 
to  the  Pentland  Frith.     Their  ministers  were  styled  Culdees,  from 
Cuildich,  dwellers  in  remote  or  sequestered  places :  and  it  was  al- 
ways asserted  by  them,  that  their  church  had  been  planted  by  the 
immediate  disciples  of  the  Apostle  John.     The  Pechts,  who  bad 
invaded  and  subjugated  the  Celts,  were  heathens.     The  seat  of 
their  king  was  hear  Inverness,  and  their  kingdom  stretched  north- 
wards to  the  Pentland  Frith.     In  566,  the  Pechtish  sovereign, 
Brudy  IL  was  converted  and  baptized  by  Colum,  Abbot  or  Presi* 
dent  of  the  Presbyterian  College  of  Iona.    At  the  Pechtish  court 
Colum   met  an  Orcadian  prince,   to   whose  protection,   at  the 
Culdee's  request,  Brudy  recommended   certain    missionaries   in 
Orkney.     Presbyterian  ministers,  or  Culdees  from  Iona,  styled 
also  I-colum-killi,  the  Island  of  Colum  of  the  Cells,  in  allusion 
to  the  numerous  churches  which  he  planted,  and  from  others 
of  their  colleges,  were  speedily  settled  over  all  the  west  and  north 
of  Scotland.     The  places  of  their  residence  are  generally  denote 
ed  by  the  prefix  At7,  which  evidently  signified  a  Culdean  church ; 
as  Kilmarnock,  Kildonan,  &c.    One  of  them  had  probably  his  re- 
sidence within  the  parish  of  Wick,  at  a  place  called  Kilminister, 
which,  in  pronunciation,  is  often  shortened  into  Kilminster,  Kilim- 
ster,  and  Kilmster.    In  the  very  middle  of  the  Moss  of  Kilminister 
are  the  ruins  of  a  building,  called  unto  this  day  the  Kirk  o'  Moss.  A 
causeway,  the  traces  of  which  are  yet  distinctly  visible,  led  through 
the  deep  and  otherwise  impassable  bog  to  this  ancient  place  of 
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worship,  which  stood  on  a  little  knoll.  This  situation  correspond* 
ed  exactly  with  the  predilection  of  the  Culdees,  who  loved,  in  those 
ferocious  times,  remote  and  sequestered  residences,  whence,  in- 
deed, they  had  their  distinctive  appellation. 

Presbyterianism,  derived  from  the  scriptures  and  Apostolic  days, 
continued  for  ages  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  in  the 
Scottish  Church,  unmixed  with  Prelacy  till  909,  when  Constantine 
the  Third  appointed  Kellach  bishop  of  St  Andrews.  At  this  pe- 
riod, the  Norwegians  established  themselves  in  Caithness,  and  pa- 
tronized the  heathen  deities.  About  100  years  afterwards,  how- 
ever, the  Scandinavian  idolatry  gave  place  to  the  Romish ;  the 
Norsemen  of  Caithness  and  Orkney  having  been  converted  by 
certain  papal  ecclesiastics,  backed  by  the  sword  of  Olaf  King  of 
Norway.  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  began  to  reign  in  1066,  found- 
ed the  prelature  of  Caithness,  comprehending  Caithness  and  Su- 
therland, and  made  Dar,  one  of  his  favourites,  the  prelate.  Po- 
pery flourished  apace  within  the  diocese.  Besides  the  Kirk  of 
Wick,  there  were  within  the  bounds  of  the  parish,  the  Kirk  of 
Ulbster,  dedicated  to  St  Martin;  the  Kirk  of  Thrumster ;  the  Kirk 
of  Hauster,  dedicated  to  St  Cuthbert ;  the  Kirk  of  St  Ninian,  at  the 
Head  of  Wick ;  St  Mary's  Kirk  at  Sibster ;  the  Kirk  of  St  Tears, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Innocents,  near  Ackergill;  the  Kirk  of 
Moss,  latterly  dedicated  to  St  Duthoc ;  the  Kirk  of  Keiss  ;  and 
the  Kirk  of  Strubster.  The  Kirk. of  Ulbster  is  yet  entire,  and 
has. been  converted  into  a  family  tomb.  Several  of  the  burial- 
places  attached  to  the  other  kirks  are  yet  in  use. .  Around  the 
ruins  of  the  Kirk  of  Moss,  there  are  about  twelve  acres,  said  to 
have  been  under  tillage  so  late  as  1689. 

In  Caithness,  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  was  very  slow. 
Only  Wick  and  Thurso  had  ministers  in  1567  ;  the  rest  of  the  pa- 
rishes of  the  county  were  supplied  by  readers  and  exhorters.  In 
1576,  Dunnet,  Halkirk,  and  Wick  had  each  a  minister  and  a 
reader.  The  other  parishes  appear  to  have  been  entirely  desti- 
tute of  teachers.  Wick,  apparently,  was  visited  soon  afterwards 
with  a  long  vacancy.  The  people,  in  these  circumstances,  con* 
tinued  attached  to  popish  superstition.  They  were  accustomed  to 
visit  the  chapels  with  which  the  parish  abounded,  and  pay  their 
devotions  to  the  stone  images  of  their  tutelary  saints  and  saintesses. 
Dr  Richard  Mercheston,  minister  of  Bower  in  1613,  exerted  him* 
self  to  suppress  this  atrocious  and  debasing  sin,  and  procured  the 
demolition  of  the  stone  images.  On  his  return  homewards,  he  was 
drowned  by  the  blind  and  infuriated  idolaters.     It  was  given  out, 
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however,  that  it  was  the  saints  who  did  it ;  and  that  a  lapideous 
saintess,  whom  he  had  cast  down  and  broken  to  pieces,  the  day  be- 
fore, was  seen  a-top  of  him  in  the  water. 

The  minister,  however,  and  kirk-session  were  anxious  to  put  an 
end  to  such  humiliating  superstitions,  and  the  sessional  records 
bear  evidence  of  their  zeal.  But,  notwithstanding  all  their  exer- 
tions, hagiolatry  still  lurked  in  the  parish  of  Wick.  Within  the* 
memory  of  persons  yet  living,  it  was  customary  for  people  to  visit 
the  Chapel  of  St  Tears  on  Innocents'  day,  and  leave  in  it  bread 
and  cheese,  as  an  offering  to  the  souls  of  the  children  slain  by 
Herod  :  but  which  the  dog-keeper  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman 
used  to  take  out  and  give  to  the  hounds.  Till  within  a  few  years, 
it  was  customary  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Mirelandorn  to  visit 
the  Kirk  of  Moss  every  Christmas  before  sunrise',  placing  on  a 
stone,  bread  and  cheese  and  a  silver  coin,  which,  as  they  alleged, 
disappeared  in  some  mysterious  way*  There  are  still  several  holy 
lochs,  especially  one  at  Dunnet,  to  which  people  go  from  Wick, 
and,  indeed,  from  all  parts  of  Caithness,  to  be  cured  of  their  dis- 
eases. They  cast  a  penny  intQ  the  water,  walk  or  are  carried 
withershins  around  the  loch,  and  return  home.  If  they  recover, 
their  cure  is  ascribed  to  the  mystic  virtues  of  the  Halie  Loch  ; 
and  if  they  do  not,  their  want  of  faith  gets  all  the  blame. 

The  Kirk  of  Wick  was  in  Popish  times  dedicated  to  St  Fergus. 
It  probably  stood  before  the  Reformation  at  Mount  Hellie,  or 
Halie,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  town.  We  have  no  account 
of  the  erection  of  the  edifice  in  the  present  church-yard,  of  which 
the  Sinclair  Aisle  and  Dunbar  Tomb  are  the  only  remnants ;  but 
it  must  have  been  built  before  1576.  It  was  repaired  in  1728, 
and  again  in  1752.  A  new  church  was  erected  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  This  was  found,  soon  after  it  was  finished,  to 
be  very  insecure.  A  new  one  b£came  indispensable,. which,  after 
various  delays,  having  been  commenced,  was  at  length  finished  in 
1830,  at  an  expense  of  L.4780,  Ids.  10£<L 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Duffus  is  patron  of  the  parish. 

Parish  Church. — Standing  at  the  west  end  of  the  burgh,  the 
parish  church  is  very  conveniently  situated  for  the  great  body  of 
the  parishioners.  Excellent  roads  lead  towards  it  in  all  directions. 
It  is  nine  miles  from  Nybster,  on  the  north ;  seven  from  Bruan, 
on  the  south  ;  seven  and  a-half  from  Mirelandorn,  on  the  west ; 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  Moray  Frith,  on  the  east  It  is  not 
inconveniently  situated  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  parishioners ;  but 
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those  of  Mirelandorn,  Wialess,  and  Bilbster,  amounting  to  369 
souls,  while  about  seven  miles  from  the  church  of  Wick,  are 
within  two  miles  of  that  of  Wattin.  This  mal-arrangement  ought 
to  be  remedied. 

Allowing  eighteen  inches  to  a  sitting,  the  church  will  contain 
1981  sitters.  It  is  seated,  however,  to  contain  only  1885.  All 
the  seats  are  said  to  be  free.     The  church  is  well  attended. 

Though  much  too  large  for  the  comfort  either  of  the  minister 
or  of  the  congregation,  the  church  of  Wick  does  not  afford  nearly 
sufficient  accommodation  for  the  population  of  the  parish.  This 
deficiency  is  in  part  supplied  by  the  mission  of  Bruan,  and  the 
quoad  sacra  parish  of  Keiss. 

Mission  of  Bruan. — At  first,  this  mission  comprehended  Ber- 
ridale  and  Bruan,  at  which  places  divine  worship  was  celebrated 
alternately.  Since  a  parliamentary  church  was  erected  at  the  for- 
mer place  in  1826,  the  labours  of  the  missionary  have  been  con- 
fined to  Bruan. 

The  mission-house  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Wick,  but  just 
within  the  boundary  which  divides  it  from  the  parish  of  Latheron. 
The  principal  part  of  it  was  built  in  1798,  to  which  an  aisle  was 
subsequently  added.  It  is  a  very  plain  thatched  building,  capable 
of  accommodating  585  sitters.  The  manse,  on  which  is  a  debt 
of  L.50,  and  glebe  of  four  acres,  are  within  the  parish  of  Latheron. 
The  ground  was  generously  given  by  the  family  of  Ulbster.  The 
missionary  district  comprehends  the  extremity  of  the  parish  of 
Latheron  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Wick.  In 
1840,  the  population  of  the  Latheron  portion  was  770;  that  of 
the  Wick  portion  as  follows : — 

Adherents  of  the  Church,      .    450  males,    491  females,  total    946 
Seceders,  21  37  56 

Independents,    10  14  24 

Total/HeT  ~542  1028 

Almost  all  the  inhabitants  engage  in  fishing. 

The  endowments  of  the  missiou  consist  of  the  manse  and  glebe, 
and  L.25  Sterling  annually,  given  by  the  Society  in  Scotland  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge.  Seat-rents  make  up  the  mis- 
sionary's stipend  to  nearly  L.100  a-year.  But  the  district  is  very 
poor,  and  this  latter  source  of  income  varies  considerably.  An 
additional  endowment,  even  of  L.50  a-year,  would  be  an  unspeak- 
able blessing  to  this  important  mission. 
Missionaries  of  Bruan. — 1.  William    Mackintosh,   afterwards 
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minister  of  Thurso ;  2.  John  M'Donald,  now  minister  of  Ferrin- 
tosh ;  3.  Donald  M'Gillivray,  afterwards  minister  of  Kilmallie ; 
4.  Duncan  M'Gillivray,  now  minister  of  Lairg ;  5.  William  Su- 
therland, now  in  America;  6.  George  Davidson,  now  minister  of 
Latheron ;  7.  Archibald  Cook,  now  minister  of  the  North  Church, 
Inverness ;  8.  John  Sinclair,  A.  M.,  present  incumbent. 

Parish  of  Keiss,  quoad  sacra. — The  quoad  sacra  parish  of  Keiss 
was  erected  1833,  by  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  composed  of  the  northern  extremity  of 
Wick  and  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Canisbay.  The  boundaries 
have  not  yet  been  settled.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
portion  which  belongs  to  Wick  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
east by  Canisbay ;  on  the  north-west  by  Bower ;  on  the  south  by 
the  southern  ridge  of  the  valley  of  Wester ;  on  the  east  by  the 
sea.  The  Wick  portion  is  five  miles  in  length,  and  three  miles 
and  a-half  in  average  breadth. 

The  church  and  manse  were  built  by  Government  in  1827,  at 
a  cost  of  L.  1500*  They  are  situated  on  a  rising  ground  at  the 
northern  side  of  the  bay  of  Keiss.  Fronting  the  west,  they  com- 
mand an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  Keiss-bay,  to  the  left,  are  seen  the  gloomy  ruins  of 
castles  Sinclair  and  Girnigoe,  with  the  bold  and  rugged  promon- 
tory of  Noss-Head.  The  view  is  bounded  in  the  distance,  by  the 
mighty  hills  which  separate  Caithness  from  Sutherland,  called 
Morven,  Skerubin,  and  Maiden-Paps. 

The  population  of  that  part  of  the  parish  of  Keiss  which  is  si- 
tuated within  the  civil  parish  of  Canisbay  is  about  200  souls.  The 
part  within  the  civil  parish  of  Wick  contains,  of  males,  362 ;  fe- 
males, 447 ;  total,  809 ;  of  these,  2  are  Original  Seceders,  12  Ana- 
baptists, 1  is  a  Reformed  Presbyterian,  and  1  a  Methodist. 

The  church  of  Keiss,  which  is  situated  withiu  the  civil  parish  of 
Wick,  is  capable  of  holding  about  350  sitters.  Were  galleries 
erected,  it  would  accommodate  200  more.  There  is  an  endow- 
ment of  L.120  granted  by  Government.  No  glebe  is  attached  to 
the  living. 

There  is  a  register  of  births  and  marriages  kept  by  the  session- 
clerk,  which  commenced  after  the  passing  of  an  act  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  in  1833,  constituting  the  Government  churches  pa- 
rishes quoad  sacra. 
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Ministers  of  Keiss. — 1827,  Thomas  Jolly,  now  minister  of 
Bowden  ;  1829,  Thomas  Gun,  present  incumbent 

New  Church  at  Pulteneytown. — It  is  proposed  still  farther  to 
increase  church-accommodation  for  the  parish  of  Wick,  by  the 
building  of  an  Extension  church  in  Pulteneytown,  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 950  persons.  Subscriptions  amounting  to  L.  662, 
13s.  6d.  have  been  obtained  for  this  most  desirable  object  The 
foundation  stone  was  laid  on  March  17,  1841. 

Missionary. — The  Rev.  David  Mitchell  has  laboured  assidu- 
ously, as  missionary  under  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Pulteney- 
town, for  about  two  years.     He  is  supported  by  subscriptions. 

Notwithstanding  the  accommodation  provided  at  Keiss  and  Bru- 
an,  and  that  which  is  proposed  to  be  provided  at  Pulteneytown,  the 
parish  church  of  Wick,  though  large,  is  altogether  insufficient  for 
the  population.  After  deducting  the  809  included  in  the  parish 
of  Keiss,  and  the  1028  within  the  mission  of  Bruan,  there  are  at 
present  within  the  parish  of  Wick,  quoad  sacra,  1842  households, 
comprising,  of  males,  3482  ;  of  females,  4032 ;  total  7514.  Tak- 
ing the  number  of  those  who  ought  to  have  church-accommoda- 
tion at  the  proportion  of  55  to  the  100,  there  ought  to  be 
church -accommodation  for  4132;  but  the  parish  church  can  ac- 
commodate only  1835 ;  thus  leaving  unaccommodated  2297  :  Or 
if  Pulteneytown  ultimately  shall  be  erected  into  a  parish,  then  there 
will  remain  a  population  in  the  parish  of  Wick  quoad  sacra  of 
6505  souls.  Of  these  there  ought  to  be  accommodated  3577 ;  but 
the  church  accommodates  only  1835,  leaving  unaccommodated 
( 1742  :  Or,  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  Dissenters  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  stating  their  numbers  at  2100,  which  will  reduce 
the  number  of  churchmen  to  5414,  of  whom  there  ought  to  be 
accommodated  2977;  but  the  church  accommodates  only  1835; 
thus  leaving  without  accommodation  1142  souls. 

But  the  great  deficiency  lies  in  pastoral  superintendence.  It 
is  altogether  impossible  for  one  single  minister  to  superintend  ef- 
fectively 7514  persons,  or,  making  allowance  for  Dissenters, 
5414.  This  will  appear  still  more  evident,  when  the  prodigious 
influx  of  strangers,  amounting  to  near  10,000,  during  the  fishing 
season,  is  taken  into  consideration.  There  is  not  a  parish  in 
all  broad  Scotland,  whence  issues  a  more  urgent  call  for  help* 
We  are  numerous  and  we  are  poor;  and,  from  the  fisheries 
and  other  causes,  are  exposed  to  many  and  great  temptations, 
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which  nothing  but  the  full,  unfettered,  and  frequent  ministrations 
of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  carried  home  on  the 
heart  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  can  effectively  counteract. 

On  December  6,  1840,  the  number  of  persons  on  the  Commu- 
nion Roll  was,  of  males,  132 ;  of  females,  355 ;  total,  487.  The 
Lord's  Supper  is  dispensed  twice  a-year  iu  this  parish ;  and  the 
dispensation  of  it  is  attended  by  immense  crowds  of  people  from 
the  neighbouring  parishes.     It  is,  indeed,  a  high  solemnity. 

Manse. — In  1702,  the  manse  was  not  habitable.  In  1709,  it 
was  a  heap  of  rubbish.  In  1710,  a  house  in  the  burgh  was  bought 
for  a  manse.  In  1728,  a  manse  was  ordered  to  be  built  on  the 
site  of  the  original  one,  near  the  church-yard.  The  present  manse, 
which  stands  in  the  glebe,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  town,  was 
erected  in  1786.  It  is  a  plain  but  substantial  building,  and  is 
capable,  with  some  repairs,  of  being  made  a  very  comfortable  re- 
sidence. The  office-houses,  which  are  thatched,  are  ruinous. 
It  is  expected  that  they  will  speedily  be  rebuilt. 

Glebe. — The  glebe  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  lower,  of  about 
9  acres,  in  which  the  manse  stands,  and  the  upper,  a  mile  to  the 
west,  on  the  north  side  of  the  River  of  Wick,  about  80  acres. 
In  1836,  the  glebe  was  valued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Religious 
Instruction  at  L.  50  a-year. 

Stipend. — In  1792,  the  stipend  was  L.97,  13s.  4d.;  in  1810, 
it  was  L.  50,  aud  160  bolls  of  victual.  At  present  it  consists  of 
17  chalders,  half  oatmeal,  half  be^r,  payable  at  the  fiar  prices, 
and  L.  1 0  of  money. 

Teinds. — The  teinds  of  this  parish  belong  to  the  Crown.  In 
1836,  the  value  of  the  unappropriated  teind  was  L.  840,  9s.  4d. 

Ministers  of  Wick  since  the  Reformation. — Andro  Philp,  be- 
fore 1567 ;  Thomas  Keir,  before  1576 ;  Alexander  Merns, 
Reader  at  Wick ;  Thomas  Pruntoch ;  John  Annand,  before 
1636;  1638,  David  Allardice;  1638,  John  Smart,  ejected  in 
1650,  and  afterwards  minister  of  Dunnet;  1659,  William  Ged- 
des,  ejected  in  1675;  1676,  Patrick  Clunis,  died  in  1691 ;  1692, 
William  Geddes,  restored;  1701,  Charles  Keith,  died  in  1705; 
1707,  James  Oliphant,  died  in  1726;  1727,  James  Ferme,  died 
in  1760;  1762,  James  Scobie,  died  in  1764;  1765,  William 
Sutherland,  died  in  1816;  1813,  Robert  Phin,  died  in  1840; 
1840,  Charles  Thomson,  the  present  incumbent. 

United  Associate  Seceders. — The  congregation  of  these  Dis- 
senters was  established  in  1770..  On  the  21st  of  September  1836, 
according  to  their  minister,  the  Rev.  William  Stewart,  it  amounted 
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to  1000,  of  whom  810  were  resident  within  the  parish  of  Wick 
quoad  sacra.  According  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Phin,  minister  of 
Wick,  their  numbers  within  the  parish  amounted  at  that  date  to 
700. 

The  chapel,  which  stands  in  Pulteneytown,  was  built  in  1815, 
and  a  manse  in  1825.  There  was,  in  1836,  a  debt  of  L.  130  on 
the  property.  Allowing  sixteen  inches  to  the  sitting,  the  chapel 
will  contain  658  sitters.  In  1836,  the  number  of  communicants 
was  upwards  of  200.  The  minister's  stipend  is  L.  100  a-year, 
derived  from  seat-rents  and  collections,  with  a  house  and  about 
half  an  acre  of  ground. 

Independents. — This  congregation  was  established  in  1790,  in 
which  year  the  chapel,  which  stands  near  Wick,  was  built.  At  six- 
teen inches  each  sitting,  the  chapel  will  hold  666  sitters.  In  1836, 
there  was  a  debt  of  L.  1 10  affecting  the  property.  On  the  21st  of 
September  1836,  the  number  of  Independents  resident  in  Wick 
quoad  sacra  was,  according  to  the  Rev.  John  Wiseman,  then 
minister,  at  least  1000;  according  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Phin, 
minister  of  Wick,  the  number  was  620.  According  to  Mr  Wise- 
man, the  communicants  were  129 ;  according  to  Mr  Phin,  they 
were  about  100. 

Anabaptists. — The  congregation  was  established  in  1808.  In 
1836,  the  parishioners  in  the  habit  of  attending  were  about  90: 
the  number  of  communicants  was  then  29.   They  have  no  minister. 

Separatists. — The  congregation  was  established  in  1824.  In 
1836  their  number  amounted  to  28;  and  the  number  of  commu- 
nicants to  13.     They  have  neither  chapel  nor  minister. 

Papists. — The  congregation  was  established  in  1832.  It  does 
not  exist  but  in  the  fishing-season.  A  chapel,  capable  of  holding, 
at  eighteen  inches  a  sitting,  306  sitters,  was  built,  in  1836,  in  Pul- 
teneytown. It  is  closed,  and  there  is  no  priest,  except  during  the 
fishing-season, — when  a  priest  comes,  the  chapel  is  opened,  and 
service  is  performed  for  those  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  who, 
during  that  period,  come  to  Wick  from  Ireland  and  the  High- 
lands. 

Original  Seceders. — The  congregation  was  established  in  1835. 
In  1836,  from  60  to  80  persons  were  in  the  habit  of  attending 
worship.     They  have  neither  chapel  nor  minister. 

Reformed  Presbyterians. — This  congregation  was  established 
in  1836.  The  numbers  in  the  parish  amount  to  about  200;  the 
communicants  to  45.     Their  chapel  in  Pulteneytown  was  built 
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in  1839.  It  is  capable  of  holding,  on  the  ground-floor,  about 
380  sitters.  The  galleries  are  not  yet  erected.  They  have 
oo  minister. 

WtsUyan  Methodists, — This  congregation  was  established  in 
1837.     Their  numbers  are  not  great. 

Education. — It  was  a  favourite  maxim  with  the  Scottish  Reform- 
ers, that  there  should  be  throughout  the  land  a  kirk  and  a  minister 
for  every  1000  inhabitants,  and  a  school  beside  every  kirk.  The 
nobles  and  gentry,  however,  voted  this  a  pious  imagination,  pil- 
laged the  church,  expended  the  plunder  on.  their  own  pleasures, 
and  left  the  poor  to  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.  But  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Scottish  church  were  Christians.  They  were  not  to 
be  daunted  by  the  hostility  both  of  the  land-owners  and  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  by  their  unceasing  exertions  and  untiring  perse- 
verance, schools  as  well  as  churches  were  gradually  planted  and 
endowed  in  all  the  parishes  of  Scotland. 

Caithness,  however,  was  long  behind  the  rest  of  the  country. 
In  1567,  only  Wick  and  Thurso  had  ministers ;  the  rest  of  the 
parishes  were  supplied  with  readers  or  exhorters.  In  1570,  Dun- 
net,  Halkirk,  and  Wick  bad  each  a  minister  and  a  reader.  The 
other  parishes  appear  to  have  been  altogether  vacant  The  dis- 
turbances and  distresses  caused  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the 
Episcopalian  intruders  and  persecutors,  threw  the  country  back 
into  the  Popish  darkness  and  disorder  out  of  which  it  had  been 
rapidly  emerging.  In  1697,  when  the  Presbytery  of  Caithness 
was,  after  the  Persecution,  reconstituted  by  the  Commission  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  only  Thurso,  Dun- 
net,  and  Reay  had  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  >  Most  of 
the  parishes  were  vacant,  amongst  which  was  Wick.  In  one  or  two, 
there  were  Episcopalian  incumbents,  a  sample  of  the  men  who 
had  been  intruded  in  the  times  of  Episcopacy,  scandalous  in  their 
lives,  and  opposed,  or  at  least  indifferent  to  the  promotion  of 
either  the  religion  or  education  of  the  people.  The  people  were, 
in  consequence,  ill-educated.  In  1701,  when  a  call  by  the  parish 
of  Wick  was  moderated  in  to  Charles  Keith,  the  second  minister 
of  this  parish  after  the  Persecution,  it  is  stated  by  the  records  of 
the  session,  that  the  call  "  was  unanimously  subscrived  by  the  heri- 
tors and  elders  present,  and  consented  to  by  a  greater  number  who 
could  not  subscrive." 

The  Presbytery  were  incessant  and  unwearied  in  their  endea- 
vours to  remedy  this  enormous  evil,  by  the  planting  of  schools ; 
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but  their  benevolent  exertions  were  counteracted  by  the  culpable 
opposition  of  the  heritors.  These  Christian  men,  however,  though 
discouraged,  were  not  in  despair.  They  persevered,  and  in  1706 
Wick  and  Thurso  were  legally  provided  with  schools.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  twenty  years,  the  legal  accommodations  bad 
been  obtained  for  Canisbay,  Dunnet,  Wattin,  and  Bower.  The 
remaining  parishes  were  not  provided  for  a  long  time  afterwards ; 
and  even  so  late  as  1772,  Reay  was.  without  a  statutory  school 
The  Presbytery,  while  they  'continued  to  urge  upon  the  heritors 
the  fulfilment  of  their  duty,  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  shuffling  and 
idle  excuses,  but  did  what  in  them  lay  to  secure  for  their  people 
the  blessings  of  education,  by  inviting  into  their  parishes  qualified 
teachers,  and  affording  them  every  encouragement,  by  bestowing  on 
them  the  office  and  emoluments  of  session-clerk,  and  by  constant- 
ly  urging  on  the  people  the  necessity  of  contributing  to  their  sup- 
port :  nor  did  they  desist  till  they  had  procured  from  the  heritors 
a  legal  salary  arid  accommodation  for  all  the  schoolmasters  within 
their  bounds.  In  1759,  the  parish  school  of  Wick  had  an  income 
of  20  bolls  of  meal.     It  has  now  the  maximum  endowment. 

But  those  enlightened  and  indefatigable  Christians  were  not 
content  with  securing  for  each  parish  a  statutory  school ;  in  ex- 
tensive parishes,  they  planted  charity  schools.  Several  were  es- 
tablished in  the  parish  of  Wick  as  early  as  1728.  In  April  12th 
1763,  there  is  presented  to  the  kirk-session,  a  list  of  several  beads 
of  families  in  Ulbster,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  school, 
oblige  themselves  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  scholars  at  it ;  to 
pay  regularly  their  quarterly  fees,  and  what  meal  they  bind  them- 
selves for;  whereupon  the  session  declare  their  willingness  to  give 
what  assistance  they  can  to  a  proper  schoolmaster  in  that.place, 
namely,  L.  1,  5s.  Sterling  a-year,  to  make  up  for  those  scholars 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  the  quarterly  fees.  In  1792,  fire 
charity  schools  were  in  operation  in  the  parish,  but  they  have  long 
ago  been  altogether  discontinued. 

In  1765,  the  Rev.  William  Hallawall,  who,  for  several  years  had 
been  employed  as  an  itinerant  minister  in  Caithness,  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  but  had  latterly  been 
chaplain  to  the  Charity  Workhouse  of  Edinburgh,  and  overseer 
of  the  children's  education  for  more  than  twenty  years,  having  "  a 
peculiar  regard  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  large  and  populous  pa- 
rish of  Wick,  where  I  spent,"  says  he,  "  a  good  part  of  my  time 
in  my  younger  years,  with  great  satisfaction/'  mortified,  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  cer- 
tain property,  from  which  L.21  were  annually  to  be  paid  for  en- 
dowing, with  L.7  a-year,  a  school  at  Keiss;  another  at  Noss; 
and  a  third  at  Ulbster.  The  heritors  are  to  build  school-houses 
and  uphold  them,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Caithness  to  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers.  These  schools  were  directed  to  be 
called  "HallawalPs  Schools,"  by  which  name,  however,  they  do  not 
seem  ever  to  have  been  known  in  the  parish.  Each  of  the  schools 
receives  from  HallawalPs  mortification,  L.7,  10s.  annually,  and 
the  same  sum  from  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Know- 
ledge, which  makes  up  their  endowment  to  L.  1 5.  a-year.  A  fe- 
male teacher  at  Ulbster  is  allowed  L.  6  a-year  by  this  society* 
She  teaches  girls  to  read  and  sew. 

Besides  these  schools,  there  is  one  at  Thrumster  and  another 
at  Stirkoke  on  the  General  Assembly's  scheme.  The  proprietors 
of  these  estates  have  built  houses,  and  allow  so  much  land  as  an 
endowment,  and  the  General  Assembly  grants  L.25  a-year. 

There  are  at  present  18  unendowed  schools  in  the  parish,  of 
which  14  are  in  the  town,  and  5  in  the  country.  Of  these,  there 
are  two  kept  by  school-mistresses  within  the  quoad  sacra  parish 
of  Keiss,  one  at  Reiss,  and  another  at  Janetstown,  both  of  which 
are  kept  by  schoolmasters.  Between  the  school  at  Reiss,  and  the 
Society's  school  at  Keiss,  the  Kirk-session  divides,  in  equal  sums, 
L.3  a  year,  arising  from  a  small  mortification. 

Of  the  14  unendowed  schools  in  the  town,  seven  are  in  Wick 
and  Louisburgh,  and  seven  in  Pulteneytown.  Of  the  seven  in  Wick, 
one  is  kept  by  a  master,  and  six  by  schoolmistresses.  Of  the  seven 
in  Pulteneytown,  three  are  kept  by  schoolmistresses,  and  four  by 
schoolmasters. 

Besides  all  these,  there  is  in  Pulteneytown  the  Academy,  an  ex- 
cellent building,  raised  at  a  cost  of  L.  1700,  by  the  British  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  the  Fisheries,  who  likewise  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  two  teachers. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  attendance  of  chil- 
dren in  1840 : 

Endowed  schools.  Boys. 

Parish  school,  .  60 

Keiss,  ...  49 

Noss  or  Staiigoe,  -  45 

Ulbster.  ...  40 

Thrumster,  86 

Stirkoke,  -  46 

Academy,  Pulteneytown,        -         70 


Girls. 

Total 

81 

91 

18 

67 

40 

86 

20 

60 

SO 

116 

40 

86 

20 

90 
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Unendowed  schools  kept  by  matters. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Tout. 

Reiss, 

46 

15 

61 

Janetstown* 

16 

IS 

29 

One  in  Wick, 

00 

12 

72 

Four  in  Pulteneytown, 

164 

57 

.      221 

Unendowed  schools  kept  by  mistresses. 

Broadhaven, 

15 

12 

27 

Two  in  Keiss, 

37 

86 

75 

Six  in  Wick  and  Louisburgb, 

80 

.       119      . 

149 

Total,  714        .      515  1229* 

A  Female  School  of  Industry  is  supported  at  Stirkoke  by  Mrs 
Home  of  Scouthel,  where  sewing  is  taught  in  all  its  branches. 

The  school  at  Reiss,  on  which  is  dependent  a  large  and  poor 
district,  ought  to  be  endowed ;  and  a  school  should  be  planted  in 
the' populous  district  of  Hempriggs. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  fees  in  the  various  unendowed  schools. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that,  in  general,  they  are  very  low.  In 
the  Society's  schools,  the  fees  for  reading  are  Is.  6d.  a  quarter. 
In  the  parish  school,  the  fees  per  quarter  are,  for  reading,  2s. ;  for 
reading  and  writing,  3s. ;  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  4s.  ; 
with  addition  of  geography,  4s.  6d. ;  and  for  all  these  with  the 
classics,  6s. 

A  great  number  of  the  children' are  very  imperfectly  educated. 

Many  do  not  get  to  school  above  a  quarter  or  two.     Poverty  is 

.  partly  the  cause  of  this ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  not 

so  deep  a  conviction  of  the  benefits  of  education  as  every  Christ* 

ian  must  desire  to  see. 

Sabbath  Schools. — Of  these  there  are,  connected  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  one  in  Wick,  attended  by  about  250  scholars, 
and  one  in  Pulteneytown,  attended  by  about  320;  and  in  the 
country,  one  at  Keiss,  one  at  Staxigoe,  one  at  Reiss,  one  at  Stir- 
koke, one  at  Thrumster,  and  one  at  Ulbster,  which  are  attended  by 
about  the  same  number  of  scholars  by  which  the  schools  at  each  of 
these  places  are  attended  during  the  week.  Sabbath  schools  are 
also  kept  by  several  of  the  Dissenting  bodies. 

Literature. — At  Wick  there  is  a  library,  containing  about  1620 
volumes.  It  was  instituted  in  March  1826,  and  is  the  property  of 
the  subscribers. 

There  are  two  reading-rooms,  one  at  Pulteneytown,  and  the 
other  at  Wick ;  the  former  established  in  1 829,  and  the  latter  in 
1840.  Each  of  them  receives  about  four  daily  London,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  provincial  newspapers. 

The  John  o*  Groat  Journal,  published  at  Wick,  commenced  in 
February  1836,  and  has  had  a  uniform  weekly  circulation,  up  to  the 
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present  time,  of  800  copies.  About  one-half  of  these  is  circulated 
throughout  the  four  northern  counties,  and  the  other  throughout 
Britain,  and  abroad.  This  Journal  advocates  what  are  usually 
called  Liberal  principles. 

The  Northern  Star,  a  fortnightly  newspaper,  commenced  in 
November  1836,  and  was  discontinued  in  May  1839.  It  advocat- 
ed what  are  usually  called  Conservative  principles. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  the  parish  was  supplied  by  a  flying-sta- 
tioner, who  paid  periodical  visits  to  Wick.  Now,  there  are  two 
booksellers  in  the  place,  both  of  whom  have  a  considerable  busi- 
ness. 

Charitable  and  other  Institutions. — The  Caithness  Agricultural 
Society,  which  was  instituted  about  fifteen  years  ago,  holds  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  Wick.  This  Society  is  respectably  supported, 
and  has  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  those  objects  which  are 
indicated  by  its  name. 

There  is  at  Wick  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  established  about 
five  years  ago,  which  has  conferred  important  benefits  on  the 
trade  of  the  place. 

The  Wick  and  Pulteneytown  Total  Abstinence  Society  was  in- 
stituted in  January  1840.  It  numbers  about  700  members,  and 
has  been  the  means,  it  is  reported,  of  reclaiming  to  sobriety  several 
drunkards. 

Savings'  Bank.—' A  savings'  bank  was  opened  at  Wick  in  No- 
vember 1840.  It  is  established  for  the  benefit  of  Caithness,  and 
is  the  only  one  in  the  whole  county. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds. — The  earliest  notice  of  the  poor  of 
this  parish  is  in  the  sessional  records,  in  which  it  is  recorded  that, 
on  the  22d  of  September  1701,  the  poor  of  the  parish  were  con- 
vened, when  seven  males  and  ten  females  received  amongst  them 
L.6,  7s.  6d.  Scots.  In  1752,  L.95,  18s.  6d.  Scots  were  distri- 
buted to  34  males  and  60  females. 

In  1820,  there  were  on  the  permanent  roll  of  paupers,  36  males 
and  96  females,  in  all  132,  who  received  from  the  sessional  funds 
L.62,  14s. :  besides  this  sum,  there  was  distributed  in  occasional 
relief,  the  farther  sum  of  L.9,  14s.,  making  in  all  the  sum  of 
L.72,  8s.  Sterling,  distributed  to  the  parochial  poor  in  1820. 

In.  1830,  there  were  41  males  and  124  females,  in  all  165  per- 
sons, on  the  permanent  roll.  The  sum  distributed  in  permanent 
relief  was  L.74,  9s.,  and  that  in  occasional,  L.ll,6&,  making  to- 
gether the  sum  of  L.85,  15s.,  distributed  in  1830. 
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In  1840,  there  were  on  the  permanent  roll,  21  males  and  76 
females.  Among  them  was  distributed  in  permanent  relief, 
L.32,  3s.  :  the  sum  of  L.21,  Os.  3Jd.  was  distributed  occasional- 
ly ;  in  all  L.53,  3s.  3fd. 

But  these  statements  by  no  means  give  a  correct  view  of  the 
extent  of  pauperism  in  this  parish.  Many  are  extremely  poor. 
Public  begging  is  common  both  in  town  and  country.  There  has 
been  put  into  the  bands  of  the  compiler  of  this  report,  a  list  drawn 
up  by  William  Bruce,  Esq.  provost  of  Wick,  of  the  poor  who  go 
round  the  shops  and  houses  every  Saturday  "  seeking  their  piece." 
It  contains  the  names  of  8  males  and  53  females.  At  the  request 
of  the  compiler,  a  committee,  composed  of  the  heritors,  ministers,  . 
householders,  and  tenants,  examined,  in  December  1840,  into  the 
state  of  pauperism  within  the  parish,  and  reported  that  there  were 
of  persons  utterly  destitute, — 

In  Wick,                                                     6  men,  22  females.  Total  28 

In  Louisburgh,                                           21           29  50 

In  Pulteneytown        .                                  8           43  51 

In  the  landward  part  of  Wick  quoad  sacra,  22           50  72 

In  the  pariah  of  Keiss,                                 5           22  27 

Total  (besides  children),  229 

There  is  no  legal  assessment  for  the  poor  in  this  parish.  By  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  funds' available  for  their  relief  arise  from 
collections  at  the  church-door.  The  interest  of  L.300,  which  has 
been  mortified  for  the  poor,  is  applied  to  their  relief;  for  which  pur- 
pose, also,  small  donations  are  occasionally  received. 

The  poor  are  by  no  means  clamant  in  seeking  parochial  relief. 
It  is  still  considered  as  degrading;  and  there  are  numerous  in- 
stances of  persons  suffering  great  destitution,  rather  than  make 
application  for  relief;  and  of  individuals  in  but  indigent  cir- 
cumstances themselves,  taking  destitute  persons,  who  have  no 
claim  upon  them,  into  their  houses,  and  supporting  them  without 
asking  or  receiving  sessional  assistance.  But  it  must  appear  evi- 
dent, on  consideration  of  the  preceding  particulars,  that,  unless  the 
funds  of  the  session  are  more  plentifully  supplied,  this  state  of 
things  will  not  continue  much  longer.  These  means  of  relief  are, 
at  present,  altogether  inadequate^*)  meet  even  with  the  veriest  pit. 
tance  the  numerous  demands  made  upon  them;  and  symptoms  are 
appearing,  that  necessity  is  more  and  more  overcoming  the  laud- 
able reluctance  of  the  destitute  to  make  application  for  parochial 
relief.  To  bring  on  a  legal  assessment,  it  needs  but  the  refusal 
of  the  benevolent  shopkeepers  of  Wick  to  give  any  longer  the 
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weekly  penny  which  immemorially  they  have  spontaneously  bestow- 
ed on  each  of  the  numerous  poor  who  go  round  on  the  Saturdays 
to  collect  it.  Let  this  be  done,  and  they  are  threatening  to  do  it, 
and  a  compulsory  poor-rate,  with  its  innumerable  train  of  econo-. 
mic  and  moral  evils,  will  come  on  the  parish  in  half-a-year.  All 
parties  will  then  find  out,  but  when  too  late,  that  it  would  have 
been  their  wisdom  to  have  supported,  with  greater  attention  and 
liberality,  the  good  old  system  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  No- 
thing can  arrest  the  progress  of  a  country  such  as  this  to  pauper- 
ism, but  evangelical  churches,  pastoral  superintendence,  and  scrip- 
tural schools.  But  these  in  sufficient  abundance  would,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  which  is  sure  to  be  conferred  on  the  preach- 
ing and  teaching  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  accomplish  this. 

The  kirk-session  is  composed  of  the  minister  and  six  elders,  of 
whom  one  is  above  eighty  years  of  age,  and  another  is  in  bad 
health.  The  elders  do  what  they  can  for  the  spiritual  and  eco- 
nomic good  of  the  people ;  but  what  are  they  among  so  many  ? 

Police  and  Crime,  <J*c. — The  Earls  of  Caithness  enjoyed,  from  an 
early  date,  the  heritable  jurisdiction  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland. 
In  1503,  James  IV.  erected  Caithness  into  a  separate  sheriffdom, 
and  appointed  Wick  as  the  place  where  the  courts  were  to  be  held. 
From  this  arrangement  Caithness  was,  anciently,  sometimes  deno- 
minated the  county  of  Wick,  or  Wickshire.  In  1674,  the  heri- 
table jurisdictions  of  Caithness  were  sold  by  the  Earl  to  John 
Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  who  sold  them  in  1718,  by  auction,  to 
John  Sinclair  of  Ulbster  for  L.2000  Sterling.  When  the  heritable 
jurisdictions  were  abolished  in  1748,  Ulbster  claimed  L.5000  as 
compensation  for  the  sheriffship,  L.3000  as  Justiciary,  and  L.1000 
as  Constable  of  Scrabster  Castle  and  bailie  of  the  Bishop's  lands. 
The  demand  was  considered  extravagant,  and  he  ultimately  got 
only  L.3000  for  the  whole. 

Justice  in  the  hands  of  these  heritable  sheriffs,  in  general,  failed 
through  their  weakness,  or  was  perverted  by  their  wickedness. 
But,  during  the  seventeenth  and  the  former  part  pf  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  the  courts  of  the  Church,  with  firmness  and  impartiality, 
grappled  with  this  exceeding  evil,  and  often  accomplished  what  the 
civil  magistrates  either  could  not,  or,  what  is,  perhaps,  nearer  the 
truth,  would  not  attempt.  In  1709,  we  find  the  presbytery  of 
Caithness  informing  Queen  Anne,  that,  in  consequence  of  its  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  government,  "  this  county  has  for  a  long 
time  been  a  stage  on  which  many  atrocious  villainies  have  been 
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acted ;  particularly,  many  barbarous  and  inhuman  murders  and 
assassinations  of  persons  of  innocence  and  integrity."  The  kirk- 
session  of  Wick  was  vigilant  and  energetic  in  repressing  wicked- 
ness of  all  kinds.  Amongst  its  elders  were  generally  several  ma* 
gistrates,  and  it  exercised  a  mixture  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority.  On  August  31,  1701,  "  the  session  taking  into  their 
consideration  that  there  are  a  great  many  abuses  committed,  in  and 
about  the  town  of  Wick,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  did  and  hereby  do, 
for  the  preventing  of  which,  appoint  and  ordain  that  two  elders 
do  search  the  town  in  time  of  Divine  service  and  after  the  same, 
and  make  report  of  irregular  persons  to  the  session."  Similar 
appointments  are  often  recorded ;  and  the  most  unremitting  vigi- 
lance was  exercised.  In  September  1701,  two  women  are  charged 
"  for  gathering  pease  in  time  of  sermon ;"  a  man  for  "  beating 
his  wife ;"  and,  John  Naughty  "  for  entertaining  persons  drink- 
ing in  time  of  sermon."  The  session  direct  the  town  of  Wick 
"  to  put  up  ane  cock-stool."  "  Alexander  Larnoch  and  his  wife 
are  appointed  to  stand  publicly,  and  to  pay  20  shillings  Scots  for 
the  crime  of  cursing;"  and  unto  John  Johnston  the  session  "  offer 
the  alternative  either  to  find  surety  to  pay  8  punds,  or  otherwise 
to  be  liable  to  corporal  punishment"  The  latter,  "  afterwards  pro- 
duced John  Sinclair,  joiner,  who  hereby  enacts  himself  cautioner 
that  he  shall  pay  8  punds[at  three  terms,  namely,  4  merks  at  Can- 
delmas ;  4  merks  at  Whitsunday ;  and  4  merks  at  Lammas  1 702. 
May  25th,  1702,  Donald  M'Curchie,  shoemaker  in  Wick,  who 
had  been  guilty  both  of  gross  and  of  contumelious  conduct,  was 
ordained  by  the  session  "  to  be  carried  from  the  kirk  of  Wick 
to  the  cross,  with  a  paper-hood  bearing  the  inscription  of  his 
crime,  and  to  sit  there  two  hours  in  the  stocks  with  the  hood  on 
his  head,  and  thereafter"  to  give  security  that  he  shall  pay  his 
mulct,  and  submit  to  the  customary  discipline  of  the  church.  The 
pernicious  and  most  reprehensible  practice  of  levying  "  mulcts" 
upon  delinquents,  by  sessional  authority,  continued  till  of  late 
years.  The  people  came  to  regard  these  fines  as  just  the  price  of 
sin ;  and  this  feeling  is  not  even  yet  altogether  extinct. 

Wick  is  the  county  town.  The  sheriff  and  other  customary 
courts  are  held  here.  The  sheriff-court  was  held  at  Thurso  for 
a  long  period  previously  to  1828 ;  but  in  that  year,  Wick,  after  a 
protracted  litigation,  obtained  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
declaring  Wick  to  be  the  head-burgh  of  the  shire  of  Caithness, 
and  ordaining  that  the  stated  sheriff-courts  must  be  held  and  the 
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Sheriff-clerk's  office  kept  there.  There  is  a  county  but  not  a 
burghal  police* 

Crime. — During  the  year  from  September  1st  1827  to  Sep- 
tember 1st  1828,  there  were  confined  within  the  jail  of  Wick,  36 
male  and  8  female  culprits ;  and  during  the  same  period,  ending 
September  1st  1829,  there  were  21  males  and  4  females. 

In  the  course  of  the  four  years  subsequent  to  August  1880,  the 
number  of  cases  of  crime  within  the  county  brought  to  trial,  was 
62,  of  which  65  were  tried  before  the  Sheriff,  and  7  before  the 
circuit-court  at  Inverness.  This  was  little  more  than  15  for  each 
year,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1  for  every  2297  of  the  population ; 
while  for  all  Scotland  the  proportion  was  1  in  1130*  The  crimes 
were,  of 

Theft,  16 

Assault  and  breach  of  the  peace,  31 

Malicious  mischief,                   •  5 

Deforcement  of  officer*  of  law,  4 

Child-eiposure,                  .              .  1 

Concealment  of  pregnancy,  2 

Forgery,               ...  1 

Defaming  of  judges,  1 

Reckless  riding  and  injury,  1 


Of  the  whole  number,  30  were  committed  within  the  parish  of 
Wick ;  1 1  in  Thurso ;  7  in  Latheron  ;  5  in  Halkirk ;  3  in  Reay ; 
2  in  Dunnet ;  2  in  Bower ;  1  in  Olrick ;  and  1  in  Wattin.  In 
several  of  the  cases  a  number  of  persons  were  concerned. 

Prisons. — In  1840,  there  were  committed  to  Wick  jail,  29  men 
and  2  women.  The  following  table  will  point  out  a  variety  of  parti- 
culars ;  such  as  the  profession,  age,  and  crime  of  the  culprits.  It 
will  also  show,  that  the  season  of  the  herring-fishery  is  most  pro- 
ductive of  crime,  and  that  of  a  particular  kind. 

Crime. 

•  Theft, 

-  Assault 
Do. 
Do. 

-  Breach  of  peace. 

-  Exposing  a  child. 

•  Theft. 

-  Assault. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

-  Rioting. 
Da 

-  Assault. 

•  Desert,  senrice. 


Date  of  Commit 
1840. 

'      Male. 

Female. 

Occupation. 

Age. 

Jan.     7, 

1 

0 

• 

Labourer, 

45 

June    2, 

.       0 

1 

• 

. 

64 

July   21, 

.       0 

• 

Fisher, 

25 

July   21. 

0 

• 

Miller, 

21 

Aug.    1, 

.      0 

. 

Fisher, 

25 

Aug.    8, 

0 

1 

• 

- 

60 

Aug.    8, 

0 

• 

Seaman, 

23 

Aug.  10, 

0 

• 

Mason, 

65 

Aug.  10,        . 

0 

. 

Farmer,        • 

55 

Aug.  10, 

0 

. 

Do. 

71 

Aug.  16. 

0 

• 

Sawyer, 

61 

Aug.  16, 

0 

• 

Seamen, 

28 

Aug.  16,        . 

0 

. 

Do. 

20 

Aug.  18. 

0 

. 

Do. 

48 

Aug.  20, 

0 

- 

Serrant, 

18 
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Date  of  Commit. 
1840. 

Male. 

Female. 

Occupation. 

Age. 

Crime. 

Aug.  22, 

. 

1     '    . 

0 

. 

Fisher, 

• 

23 

. 

Rioting. 

Aug.  24, 

• 

1 

0 

. 

Packman, 

. 

27 

- 

A  waul  t. 

Aug.  24, 

- 

1 

0 

. 

Do. 

- 

25 

- 

Do. 

Sept.    5, 

- 

1 

.        0 

• 

Fisher, 

* 

30 

- 

Rioting. 

Sept  24, 

- 

1 

0 

- 

Labourer, 

- 

17 

- 

Assault. 

Sept.  24, 

• 

1 

0 

. 

Do. 

• 

18 

- 

Do. 

Oct.    13, 

• 

1 

0 

• 

Servant, 

• 

16 

. 

Theft. 

Oct.   13, 

. 

1 

0 

. 

Tinker, 

. 

31 

. 

Do. 

Oct.    13, 

. 

1 

0 

. 

Do. 

. 

20 

. 

Do. 

Not.  18, 

. 

1 

0 

. 

Carter, 

. 

28 

- 

Utter,  base  coin. 

Nov.  27, 

. 

1 

0 

• 

Joiner, 

• 

22 

. 

Poaching. 

Nov.  27, 

. 

1 

0 

• 

Farmer, 

. 

20 

• 

Do. 

Nov.  27, 

. 

1 

0 

. 

Joiner, 

. 

21 

. 

Do. 

Dec     1, 

. 

1 

0 

. 

Fisher, 

. 

21 

- 

Rioting. 

Dec.     1, 

. 

1 

0 

. 

Do. 

. 

17 

. 

Do. 

Dec  11, 

- 

1 

•       0 

Do. 

• 

46 

- 

Poaching. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  these  culprits  were  from  the 
parish  of  Wick.  The  jail  is  not  for  the  parish  of  Wick,  but  for 
the  whole  county  of  Caithness. 

The  jail  was  built  in  1828,  at  an  expense  of  L.  1200,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  defrayed  by  the  burgh.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
county.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners.  It  is 
governed  according  to  act  of  Parliament.  The  Rev.  David  Mit- 
chell, Missionary  in  Pulterieytown,  has  been  appointed  chaplain, 
with  a  salary  of  L.  20  a-year. 

Fairs. — The  following  fairs  are  held  within  this  parish ;  Skitten 
Market,  at  Kilminister,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March ;  Wick 
Market,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  Palm  Sunday ;  Fair  of  Wick 
in  June.  All  these  are  for  cattle.  Margaretmas,  at  Hill  of 
Wick,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  20th  of  July,  for  cattle,  and  the 
hiring  of  persons  for  the  harvest ;  and  Fergusmas,*  at  Wick,  io 
the  end  of  November,  for  cattle. 

Irms  and  Public-Houses. — Of  these  there  are  in  Wick  and  Louis- 
burgh,  22;  Pulteneytown,  23;  the  landward  part  of  the  parish, 
9 ;  total,  54. 

Instead  of  this  appalling  number,  every  person  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  parish  must  admit,  that  a  dozen  were 
more  than  enough  for  all  the  necessities  of  the  district  An  ex- 
cess of  public-houses  is  one  of  the  most  frightful  curses  which  can 
befell  a  community.     Their  effect  upon  the  morals  and  comfort 

•  The  frequent  use  of  the  termination  mat,  in  the  names  of  fairs  and  term  days  in 
Caithness,  shews  the  deep  hold  which  Popery  had  taken  of  the  district.  Besides 
Margaretmas  and  Fergusmas,  mentioned  above,  there  are  in  the  county  Colmsmas, 
the  term  on  the  20th  of  June ;  Petermas,  29th  June,  O.  S.;  Georgemaa,  1 5th  July, 
O.  S. ;  Marymas,  15th  August,  O.  S. ;  Lukesraas,  first  Tuesday  of  October,  O.  S. ; 
Mansmas.  or  Magnusmaa,  first  Tuesday  of  December,  O.  S. ;  Tustimaa,  fourth  Tues- 
day of  November,  O.  8. ;  and  a  number  more  masses. 
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of  the  people  is  most  disastrous.  Multitudes  can  trace  their  ruiu 
in  body,  soul,  and  outward  estate,  to  such  seminaries  of  Satan  and 
Belial,  as  the  lower  public-houses  generally  are.  Those  to  whom 
it  belongs  to  license  such  places  in  the  parish  of  Wick  have  in- 
curred an  awful  responsibility. 

Fuel, — The  fuel  made  use  of  in  this  parish,  is  peats  and  coals. 
The  latter  are  brought  from  the  Wear  and  Tyne,  and  cost  about 
18s.  a  ton.  Peats,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  fuel  con- 
sumed Jby  the  commonalty,  are  dug  in  the  mosses  of  the  parish, 
and  sold  in  the  town  for  2s.  a  cart 


The  compiler  of  this  report  must  apologise  for  its  manifold 
imperfections.  He  became  a  resident  in  the  parish,  to  which 
he  was  previously  an  utter  stranger,  only  on  the  24th  of  Octo- 
ber last.  He  was  requested  in  December  to  draw  up  the  re- 
port, which  he  would  not  have  attempted  could  another  person 
have  been  found  to  undertake  it  In  the  midst  of  the  numerous 
vocations  and  avocations  of  a  most  burdensome  charge,  lie  has 
had  to  search  about  for  information,  and  arrange  and  put  it  to- 
gether at  short  intervals  of  ministerial  labour.  To  those  who  have 
furnished  him  with  materials  he  desires  to  tender  his  grateful  ac- 
knowledgements, and  more  especially  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Duffus,  and  to  John  Henderson,  Esq.  Pulteneytown,  W.  S. 
From  the  former  he  received  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  import- 
ant information  respecting  the  mineralogy,  sea-coasts,  antiquities, 
and  progressive  agricultural  changes  of  the  parish ;  and  to  the 
latter  he  stands  indebted  for  the  free  use  of  extensive  and  most  ac- 
curate collections  made  by  his  learned  and  godly  brother,  the  late 
Dr  Patrick  Brodie  Henderson,  illustrative  of  the  history  and  sta- 
tistics of  Caithness.  These  valuable  collections  ought  either  to 
be  published,  or  lodged  in  some  public  library. 
March  1841. 

Addenda. — About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  Arnfin,  Ha- 
vard,  Liot,  Sculy,  and  Lodvir,  sons  of  Thorfin  Earl  of  Orkney, 
contended  on  the  decease  of  their  father  for  the  sovereignty.  Arn- 
fin was  assassinated  by  the  contrivance  of  Regnhilda,  his  wife,  who 
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married  Havard,  of  whom  she  likewise  speedily  procured  the  mur- 
der, that  she  might  marry  Liot,  the  third  brother,  of  whom  she  bad 
become  enamoured.  Sculy  determined  to  dispute  his  brother's 
authority.  To  secure  success,  he  made  application  to  Malcolm  L 
King  of  Scotland,  who  readily  agreed  to  give  him  assistance, 
hoping  by  means  of  him  to  wrest  the  northern  counties  from  the 
sovereignty  of  Norway.  He  created  Sculy  Earl  of  Caithness, 
which  was  declared  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  sup- 
plied him  with  ships  and  troops. 

Liot  was  in  Orkney  when  his  brother  reached  the  coast  of 
Caithness,  and  his  absence  enabled  Sculy  to  overrun  the  country. 
He  next  attacked  the  islands,  but  was  repulsed,  and  many  of  his 
followers  slain.  He  immediately  withdrew  to  Caithness,  whi- 
ther he  was  followed  by  Liot.  Meantime  Sculy  secured  the  aid 
of  Magbrag,  chieftain  of  Sutherland,  and  the  confederates  were 
encamped  in  an  advantageous  position  in  the  Bogs  of  Skitten,  (pa- 
ludibus  Skidensibus,)  a  name  by  which  the  Moss  of  Kilminster  was 
anciently  called.*  Liot  advanced  against  them,  and  was  assaulted 
with  vigour.  His  men  stood  firm ;  and  their  enemies,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  break  his  line,  were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic  and  fled. 
The  rout  soon  became  complete,  and  Sculy  was  slain  in  attempt- 
ing to  rally  the  fugitives.  Liot  having  been  wounded  in  the  pur- 
suit, died  soon  after.  From  him  the  clan  Macleod  are  said  to  be 
descended.  Lodvir,  the  last  of  these  ill-fated  brothers,  succeeded 
to  the  vacant  earldom  of  Orkney. 

Marl. — The  following  is  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  marl 
in  the  Loch  of  Brickigoe,  on  the  estate  of  Mr  Innes  of  Thrum- 
3ter,  by  Mr  Kemp,  Teacher  of  Practical  Chemistry  under  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Pure  carbonate  of  lime,  .  75  per  cent. 

Alumina,  ...  8 

Silica,  .  .  .5 

Organic  vegetable  matter,  12 


*  The  fair  held  on  this  moss  is  to  this  day  called  Skitten  market. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE  COUNTY  OF  CAITHNESS.  * 


Caithness  is  the  most  northern  county  on  the  mainland  of 
Scotland.  It  is  divided  from  the  county  of  Sutherland  by  a  range 
of  mountains  and  moory  hills,  extending  from  the  Ord  of  Caith- 
ness to  the  North  Sea,  and  is  bounded  otherwise  by  the  sea ;  the 
Pentland  Frith  dividing  it  from  the  Isles  of  Orkney.  It  extends 
from  north  to  south  about  40  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about 
90  miles.  Its  area  is  618  square  miles,  or  395,680  acres,  pf 
which  about  100,000  are  cultivated  and  in  pasture,  and  the  rest 
are  uncultivated  moor  and  hills.  The  valued  rent  is  L.  39,256 
Scots,  and  the  real  value  of  the  land  may  now  be  L.  35,000  Ster- 
ling. The  population  in  1831  was  36,529.  The  Parliamentary 
constituency  in  1840  was  487. 

Topography.— The  general  appearance  of  the  county  is  flat  and 
uninteresting ;  the  only  hills  of  any  eminence  forming  the  boun- 
dary with  Sutherland.  A  great  proportion  of  the  ground  consist- 
ing of  flat  moor  and  heath,  and  there  being  no  extent  of  trees,  the " 
interior  has  a  dreary  appearance.  Along  the  sea  coast,  which  is 
generally  bold  and  rocky,  the  appearance  improves;  and,  from 
the  improvements  now  going  on  in  various  quarters,  a  more  cheer- 
ful and  pleasant  aspect  is  given  to  it,  especially  along  the  high 
road  from  the  south  towards  Thurso.  There  are  a  few  sheets 
of  water,  but  none  of  any  extent  or  peculiar  beauty  of  appearance, 
and  there  are  no  navigable  rivers. 

Geology. — There  is  no  coal  formation  so  far  as  known.  Sand- 
stone of  good  quality  prevails  in  some  places ;  but  the  general 
formation  is  a  black,  bituminous,  slaty  sandstone.     Mr  Traill  of 

•  Drawn  up  by  William  Sutherland,  Esq.,  W.  S. 
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Ratter  has  an  extensive  and  profitable  quarry  of  flagstones  for 
pavement,  &c.  which  he  works ;  and  thpre  are  one  or  two  others 
in  the  county.  The  stones  are  principally  shipped  for  London  and 
Newcastle. 

Agriculture.— The  science  of  agriculture  and  husbandry,  in  all 
its  branches,  has  made  much  progress  of  late  years.     The  late 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  was  a  native  of  the  county,  and  held  large 
estates  therein,  gave  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement ;  but  it  has  only  been  within  the  last  twenty  years,  that, 
through  the  efforts  mainly  of  Mr  Traill  of  Ratter,  Mr  Home  of 
Scouthel,  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  these  improvements 
have  taken  the  practical  shape  they  have  done.     The  soil  of  the 
county,  where  cultivated,  is  generally  a  strong  clay  mixed  with 
earth,  producing  green  crops  of  all  kinds,  of  the  best  quality  and 
luxuriance.     Farms  are  now  to  be  seen  of  as  great  extent,  and 
cultivated  with  equal  skill  and  success,  as  in  any  part  of  Scotland. 
A  great  number  of  cattle  of  the  best  description  are  annually 
reared  and  sold  in  the  south ;  and  it  was  found  at  a  late  show  of 
the  Highland  Society  at  Inverness,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
prizes  were  carried  off  by  competitors  from  Caithness,     A  large 
number  of  sheep  is  also  kept ;  and  one  gentleman  from  Caith- 
ness, Mr  Paterson  of  Borlum,  it  is  believed,  annually  obtains,  at 
the  Falkirk  Tryst,  the  highest  prices  given  for  sheep  and  lambs. 
A  considerable  part  of  this  county  is,  of  course,  still  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  small  farmers,  paying  from  L.  10  to  L.  50  of  yearly  rent;  but 
their  condition  is  improving,  and  many  of  them  raise  green  crops, 
and  pursue  a  system  of  rotation.  Along  the  sea  coast,  the  fishermen 
generally  hold  small  farms,  which  they  cultivate  when  at  home. 
These,  of  course,  are  not  in  the  best  order ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
possible,  while  the  fisheries  continue,  to  alter  this  system.    Marl 
is  found  in  considerable  abundance,  and  of  good  quality ;  and  the 
refuse  of  the  herrings,  when  properly  amalgamated  with  some 
other  substances,  is  much  and  advantageously  used  in  bringing  the 
waste  lands  into  a  proper  system  for  cropping. 

Manufactures. — There  are  few  manufactures  in  the  county. 
Two  or  three  rope-works ;  some  straw  plaiting ;  and  a  few  distil- 
leries. 

Fisheries. — The  herring-fishing  has  been  for  a  number  of  years 
the  principal  trade  aud  business  of  the  county.  The  herrings  are 
got  all  around  the  coast ;  but  Wick  and  the  surrounding  fishing 
villages  are  the  principal  places  of  resort.     The  fishing  commences 
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early  in  July,  and  continues  nearly  two  months.  There  is  con- 
siderable uncertainty  as  to  the  quantity,  and  of  course  risk, — so  that 
the  profits  are  frequently  small  to  the  curer,  and  often^a  losses 
sustained.  The  fishermen  are  paid  a  price  of  so  much  per  cran, 
which  is  generally  fixed  at  the  commencement  of  the  season ;  and, 
if  the  quantity  got  be  tolerably  large,  he  is  sure  of  a  fair'remune- 
ration.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  pays  a  high  rent  for  his  house 
and  land,  and  his  condition  generally  is  improved.  The  quantity 
caught  and  the  number  of  people  employed,  vary  each  year  con- 
siderably. On  an  average,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  quantity 
caught,  during  the  season,  may  be  from  100,000  to  120,000  barrels 
or  crans,  and  the  number  of  people  partially  or  wholly  employed, 
including  fishermen,  coopers,  packers,  &c  about  12,000.  The 
fishermen  are  paid  from  9s.  to  10s.  per  cran ;  and  the  barrel  when 
cured  is  worth  about  21s.  The  number  of  boats  employed  may 
be  about  1000,  of  which  700  are  owned  in  the  county,  and  the 
rest  come  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  various  places  in  the  Mur- 
ray Frith.  Each  boat  is  manned  by  five  men.  These  state- 
ments will  show  the  immense  importance  of  this  fishery  to  the 
county,  and  that  it  is  of  considerable  value  in  a  national  point 
of  view.  The  salmon-fisheries  in  the  rivers  of  Thurso,  Berriedale, 
and  one  or  two  others,  are  also  of  some  value. 

Gaelic  is  spoken  only  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  county ;  in 
the  other  parts,  the  inhabitants,  comprising  three-fourths  of  the 
population,  speak  the  ordinary  language  of  the  country,  and  their 
manners  and  habits  are  those  of  the  lowland  Scots.  There  has 
been  during  the  last  twenty  years,  considerable  improvement  in  the 
manners,and  social  habits  of  the  inhabitants :  upon  the  whole,  less 
inebriety — riots  and  fighting  at  fairs  have  almost  ceased — and  the 
standard  of  comfort  has  been  raised  amongst  all  classes.  Edu- 
cation is  advancing ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  importance 
is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
means  of  communication  with  the  south  by  steam  are  every  year 
improving.  In  the  county  itself,  the  roads  are  both  good  and  nu- 
merous. • 
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Table  II. — Shewing  Extent,  &c.  of  Parishes  in  the  County  of 

Caithness. 


Acres  cul- 

0o. sup- 

Acres  in 

tivated  or 

Acres  un- 

pos.  cap. 

Acres 

Parishes. 

parish. 

occasion. 

cultivated 

of  cultiv. 

under 

in  tillage. 

with  prof 

wood. 

Thurso,     . 

22000 

12000 

10000 

7000 

40 

Reay,    . 

Canisbay, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

8200 

28800 

.  — 

_ 

Dunnet,    . 

17000 

5000 

12000 

_ 

M 

Watten,    . 

88400 

5500 

33400 

5000 

_ 

Olrick,     . 

10000 

6000 

4000 

3400 

_ 

Halkirk,    . 

78600 

6000 

67000 

_ 



Latheron, 

140000 

9000 

131000 

__ 

720 

Bower,    . 

Wick.      . 

N.  B.— The  acres  uncultivated  include  those  capable  of  cultivation  and  those 
under  wood. 
Amy.— Scotch  acres  here  stated. 
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Achardale,  dachan  of,  74 

Achargffl  bay,  ]  19— castle,  141 

Agriculture  and  rural  economy,  6,  18, 
28,  42,  53,  63,  76,  97,  146 

Agriculture,  ancient  state  of,  in  Wick, 
145 

Agricultural  society  of  Caithness,  171 

Animal  remains,  various,  found  in  the 
peat,  52 

Antiquities,  4,  17,25,  89,52,61,  70,91 

Arch,  natural,  at  Borrowston,  13 

Auld  Wick  Castle,  ruins  of,  118,  189 

Banniskirk,  Chapel  of,  73 

Barrogill  castle,  77 

Benfrectan,  ancient  fort  on,  17 

Berriedale  chapel,  91— head,  85 — water, 
88 

Bighouse  bay,  14 

Bilbster  burn,  128 

Birkle  hills,  ruins  of,  188 

Bishop  of  Caithness,  murder  of  the, 
72 

Boars  of  Duncansbay,  the,  23 

Borrowston,  caves  at,  13 

Botany,  88,  127 

Bower,  parish  of,  114 

Brabster  house,  27 

Brawl  castle,  ruins  of,  70 

Broadhaven,  village  of,  157 

Bruan,  mission  of,  162 

Bucholie  castle,  ruins  of,  25 

Cailmloch,  15 

Caithness,  general  observations  on,  179 
—agriculture,  180— ecclesiastical  sta- 
tistics, 182— fisheries,  180 — manufac- 
tures, 180 

Calder  loch,  69 

Canisbay,  parish  of,  21 — house,  27 

Castles,  ruins  of  various,  in  Latheron, 
91 

Castlehill  bay,  60— harbour,  61 

Castleton,  village  of,  62 

Cattle,  see  Live-stock 

Caves  at  Borrowston,  13 — in  Ben  Rhad, 
14 

Chapels,  ruins  of  various,  69 

Character,  habits,  and  language  of  the 
population,  5,  18,  28,  41,  53,  75,  93, 
143 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in  Wick,  122 
CAITHNESS. 


Christianity,  introduction  of,  among  the 

Picts,  159 
Clett  rock,  the,  2 
Climate,  see  Meteorology 
Clyth,  pier  at,  105  % 

Clythness,  86 
Columba,  conversion  of  the  Pictish  king 

by,  159 
Copper,  veins  of,  126 
Churches,  see  Ecclesiastical  Statistics 
Crime,  statistics  of,  in  Wick,  175 
Culdees,  churches  planted  by  the,  159 
Currents  of  the  Pentland  Frith,  the,  23 
Danes,  defeat  of  the,  at  Murkle,  62— 

last  invasion  and  defeat  of  the,  89 
Dirlot  castle,  ruins  of,  72 
Diseases,  prevalent,  in  Wick,  121 
Dissenters  and   Dissenting  chapels,  9, 

32,  66,  165 
Dunbeath  water,  97 
Duncansbay,  22 — Boars  of,  23 — head, 

22— stacks  of,  22 
Dunnet  bay,  37 — head,  34 — lighthouse, 

40— parish  of,  34 
Duns,  remains  of,  in  Hdlladale,  17 
Durreen  lake,  61 
Ecclesiastical  statistics,  9,  20,  31,  46, 

57,  66,  76,  106,  116,  159 
Education,  statistics  of,  10,  20,  32,  46, 

58,66,80,109,116,  166 
Elsher's  cairn,  and  tradition  relating  to, 

138 
Fairs  and  markets,  12,  21,  38,  47,  58, 

67,  113,  176 
Fisheries,  herring,  7,  19,  30, 100, 151 — 

salmon,  7,  37,  104 
Fores  or  Forssy  water,  the,  2,  15,  69 
Fort,  ancient,  on  Benfrectan,  17 
Fossil  remains,  various,  found  in  Wick, 

125 
Freestone,  see  Quarries 
Fresgo  head,  14 
Freswick  bay,  22 — burn  and  spring,  23 

— house,  27 
Fuel,  12,  21,  33,  47,  59,  67,  82,  113 
Geology  and  mineralogy,  2,  15,  24,  36, 

50,  86,  124 
Gereton,  dachan  of,  74 
Gill's  bay,  22 

Girnigoe  castle,  ruins  of ,  118,  139 
N 
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Goes,  various,  in  Wick,  118 

Gun,  the  clan,  origin  of,  132 

Habits,  &c.  see  Character 

Halkirk,  parish  of,  68— river,  69 

Halladale  water,  15 

Harbours,  various,  in  Latheron,  105 — 

in  Wick,  158 
Harold's  tower,  4 
Hauster  Burn,  the,  123 
Hayland  loch,  the,  36 
Helshetter,  mineral  spring  of,  14 
Hemprigg's  bouse,    142— loch,    123 — 

stacks  of,  118— village,  118 
Herring,  see  Fisheries 
Holburn  head,  1 

Husbandry  systems  of,  6,  29,  64,  98 
Improvements,  agricultural,  in  Dunnet, 

44 — extensive,  in  Watten,  55 
Innes,  Mr,  bequest  by,  33 
Inns  and  alehouses,  12,  21,  33,  59,  67, 

82,  119,  176 
Inroad  of  the  Rebels  during  1745,  3 
Inscription  in  Dunnet  church-yard,  38 
John  o'Groat's  House,  site  of,  26 
Keiss,  bay  of,  117,  1 19 — castle,  ruins  of, 

141 — quoad  sacra  parish  of,  163 
Kelp  manufactory,  decrease  of,  45 
Kilminster  burn  and  loch,  123— moss, 

battle  of,  115 
Kirk  o'  Moss,  ruins  of,  159 
Language,  see  Character 
Langwell  water,  38 
Latheron,  parish  of,  83 — improvements 

in,  10(X— ministers  of,  from  1637, 113 
Libraries  and  literature,  39,  66,  170 
Lighthouse  on  Dunnethead,  30 
Limestone,  see  Quarries 
Linglass  castles,  ruins  of,  138 
Liotus  and  Scullius,  contest   between, 

for  Earldom  of  Caithness,  115 
Live-stock,  breeds  of,  6,  19,  29,  43,  55, 

64,  98,  149 
Lochs,  various,  in  Reay,  15 
Lochdhu,  123 
Lochroore,  69 
Longevity,  instances  of,  in  Latheron,  86 

—in  Wick,  122 
Louisburg,  village  of,  156 
Lybster  chapel,    91 — harbour,    105— 

ruins  of  chapel  at,  17 — village  of,  104 
Mackay  Rev.  David,  16 
Manganese,  ores  of,  6,  15 
Manufactures,  straw- plait,  leather,  &c. 

7 — various  in  Wick,  154 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  shipwreck   and 

burial-place  of,  141 
Master  of  Caithness,  murder  of,  by  his 

father,  134 
Meteorological  tables,  kept  at  Wick,  120 
Meteorology  and  climate,  2,  14,  23,  35, 

49,85,  119 


May,  loch  of,  24 
Mineralogy,  see  Geology 
Ministers  of  Latheron  from  1637,  113 
— of  Wick  from  the  Reformation,  165 

Moray  Frith,  the,  122 

Morrison,  Rev.  Dr,  24 

Morven  mountain,  84 

Murkle  Bay,  60— or  Morthill,  battle  of, 
62 

New  Reay,  village  of,  20 

Newton  burn,  123 

Norwegians,  conquest  of  the  Orkneys 
and  northern  counties  by,  131 

Noss  head,  118— cavern  under,  118— 
loch,  123 

Nunnery,  remains  of,  at  Clostere,  61 

Olrick,  parish  of,  59 

Ord  of  Caithness,  the,  84 

Oswald  of  Glasgow,  birth-place  of,  4 — 
Mr,  bequest  by,  for  poor  of  Canis- 
bay,33 

Pap  of  Caithness,  the,  84 

Parish  registers  of  Canisbay,  extracts 
from,  26 

Pauperism,  see  Poor. 

Pavement  quarries  at  Castlehill,  &c.  60 

Pentland  Frith,  the,  23—  currents  in, 
23,  55— Skerries  and  lighthouse,  23 

Pictish  remains  in  Dunnet,  39— in  Wat- 
ten,  52— in  Wick,  137 

Picts,  their  origin  and  settlement  in 
Scotland,  131 

Plantations  and  planting,  54,  63,  97, 
128 

Poor,  management  of  the,  11,  20,  33, 
47,58,67,81,112,  116,  171 

Population  returns,  5,  18,  27,  40,  53, 
62,74,92,116,  143 

Prelacy,  firpt  introduction  of,  in  909, 
160 

Prison  of  Thurso,  the,  11— of  Wick, 
and  committals  thereto,  175 

Proudfoot  head,  1 19 

Pulteneytown,  village  of,  156 

Quarries,  freestone,  7, 16, 19,45 — lime- 
stone, 15,  77 — pavement,  60,  77 — 
slate,  7 

Reay,  parish  of,  12 — village  of,  20 

Reiss  or  Keiss  bay,  119 

Reformation,  its  slow  progress  in  Caith- 
ness, 160 

Rent  of  land,  rates  of,  6,  18, 28,  43, 54, 
63,  97,  148 

Roads,  bridges,  &c.  8,  31,  78,  157 

Rosebank  house,  142 

St  Coomb's  kirk,  site  of,  61 

St  John's  loch,  36 

St  Magnus's  chapel,  nuns  of,  73 

St  Thomas's  chapel,  ruins  of,  73 

Salmon  fisheries,  see  Salmon 

Sands,  shifting  of  the,  36 
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Sandnde  bay,  14 — harbour,  20 

Sarclet  loch,  124— village,  157 

Savings  bank  of  Wick,  171 

Scaraben  mountain,  Q4 

Schools,  see  Education 

Scrabster  roads,  9 

Seal  catching  in  the  caves  of  Latheron, 

85 
Shebster,  ruins  of   chapel  and  stone 

coffins  found  at,  17 
Sheep,  see  Live-stock.  —  the  original 

Caithness  breed  of,  87 
Shipping  belonging  to  Thurso,  7 — to 

Wick,  155 
Sinclair  castle,  ruins  of,  118,  141 
Sinclair,    Sir  John,  8,  89  —  William, 

bequest  by,  for  poor  of  Canisbay,  88 
Societies,  friendly,  11,  47,  58,  66,  81, 

1 12— religious  and  charitable,  12, 171 
Spittal  hill,  68 
Springs,  mineral,  at  Helshetter,  14 — 

chalybeate  in  Wick,  124 
Stacks  of  Duncansbay,  the,  22 
Stanstill  burn,  the,  128 
Staxigoe,  village  of,  157 
Stirkoke  house,  142— strath  of,  119 
Storehouses,  ancient,  at  Staxigoe,  157 
StrathaUadale,  12 
Straw-plait,  manufactory  of,  7 
Stroma,  island  of,  22 
Superstitions,  remaining  in  Wick,  161 
Syster  loch,  86 
Thmmster  house,  142 
Thurso,  parish  of,  1 — bay,  1 — town,  7 


— its  ancient  importance,  8 — harbour, 

9 — vessels  belonging  to,  7— water, 

2,69 
Tides  and  currents  of  the    Pentland 

Frith,  85 
Tobair  Acraig,  spring  of,  70 
Toft  Ferry  house,  ruins  of,  188 
Toftingalllake,  50 
Town,  remains  of,  submerged  by  the 

sands,  18 
Traill  of  Ratter,  extensive  improvements 

by,  65 
Tumuli,  ancient,  in  Dunnet,  89 
Ulbster  head,  119 

Wages,  rates  of,  6, 19, 28, 48, 54, 68, 97 
Ward  hill,  the,  22 

Watch-towers,  remains  of  ancient,  25, 61 
Watten  loch,  50,  128— parish  of,  49— 

improvements  in,  55 
Weather,  prognostics  of  the,  14 
Wester  loch  and  water,  128 
Wick,  parish  of,  117  — origin  of  the 

name,  1 17 — history  of,  180— ministers 

of,  from  the  Reformation,  165— bead 

of,  118— river  of,  123 
Wick,  town  of,  155— its  population, 

157— harbour,   158 — church,  161  — 

manufactures,  154  —  prison,  175  — 

shipping,  155 
Winless  loch,  128 
Woods,  see  Plantations 
Yarrows,  loch  of,  128 
Zoology,  2,  16,  24,  87,  88, 129 
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PARISH  OF  KIRKWALL  AND  ST  OLA. 

PRE8BYTKRY  OP  KIRKWALL,  SYNOD  OF  ORKNEY. 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  LOGIE,)  MIWTQTI?pQ  # 
THE  REV.  PETER  PETRIE,    J  "Ww1*"*- 


L — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Name,  Boundaries,  $c — The  royal  burgh  of  Kirkwall  is  situat- 
ed in  latitude  58°  59*  N.,  and  longitude  3°  23*  W.,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  landward  district  called  St  Ola,  which  forms  nearly 
a  square,  intersected  by  several  bays,  the  side  of  the  square  mea- 
suring about  5  miles.  Buchanan  considers  the  name  of  the  town 
as  a  corruption  of  Cracoviaca  or  Kirkvaa,  the  ancient  Danish  name; 
but  it  is  more  probably  derived  from  the  extensive  walls  of  the 
principal  and  most  ancient  building,  the  kirk  or  cathedral  of  St 
Magnus,  to  be  afterwards  noticed.  The  name  of  the  parish  is  bor- 
rowed from  Olaus  or  Olave,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Norway,  to 
which  country  the  Orkney  Islands  anciently  belonged.  The  town 
consists  principally  of  one  street,  in  many  parts  very  narrow,  run- 
ning the  whole  length ;  parallel  to  which,  however,  a  new  street, 
called  King  Street,  has  been  commenced  within  the  last  twenty 
yean,  and  contains  several  neat  and  commodious  houses. 

The  principal  bays  in  the  parish  are  those  of  Kirkwall,  Inganess, 
and  Scapa ;  the  two  former  affording  safe  and  capacious  anchorage 
for  ships  of  the  largest  size,  and  the  latter  being  the  common  place 
of  landing  for  boats  and  small  craft,  from  Caithness  and  the  islands 
south  of  Kirkwall 

The  surface  of  the  parish  is,  on  the- whole,  not  very  elevated, 
the  only  considerable  hill  being  thai  of  Wideford,  rising  about 
500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  covered  with  heath, 
the  soil  being  chiefly  mossy.  Towards  Gait-nip  on  the  east 
side  of  Scapa  bay,  are  the  highest  crags,  and  in  them  there  are 
several  excavations  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  one  running 
in  the  form  of  a  narrow  winding  passage,  upwards  of  100  yards 

*  Drawn  up  by  the  Re?.  William  Logie. 
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from  the  sea  edge,  being  in  height  apparently  from  12  to  20  feet, 
and  adorned  with  beautiful  stalactites  of  lime. 

Hydrography.— In  the  parish,  are  several  ponds,  rivulets,  and 
springs  of  excellent  water ;  and  about  two  miles  south  of  the  town 
there  is  a  pretty  strong  chalybeate  spring,  called  Blakel/s  well,  to 
which  invalids  formerly  resorted. 

Geology. — The  prevailing  rock  is  argillaceous  schistus,  frequent- 
ly alternating  with  a  coarse  sandstone,  in  some  instances  of  a  white 
and  in  others  of  a  red  colour,  sometimes  containing  veins  of  limestone 
with  iron  pyrites.  The  clay-slate  is  frequently  traversed  by  small 
veins  of  lime,  and  occasionally  by  heavy  spar,  containing  small  crys- 
tals of  galena.  It  is  also  often  found  highly  impregnated  with  bitumi- 
nous matter,  which  gives  it  a  black  colour,  and  when  recently  brok- 
en, a  tarry  smell.  The  subsoil  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  reten- 
tive clay,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  great  prevalence  of  clayey 
strata.  There  are  considerable  extents  of  peat  moss.  The  soil 
in  the  arable  grounds  is  chiefly  a  good  black  loam,  with  either  a 
clay  or  gravelly  bottom. 

Botany. — The  botany  of  the  parish  presents  nothing  rare  or  pe- 
culiar. Gardening  is,  for  the  climate,  practised  pretty  successfully. 
Besides  currants,  gooseberries,  and  strawberries,  which  attain  agood 
size  and  ripen  well,  apples,  pears,  and  cherries  thrive  well ;  and 
in  one  garden,  grapes  are  produced  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat. 
Forest  trees,  except  under  shelter,  do  not  succeed,  partly,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  sea  air,  but  probably  more  to  the  strength  of  the  tree 
being  spent  in  repeated  germinations  during  the  winter,  arising 
from  the  prevalence  of  open  weather  alternating  with  slight  frosts. 

Zoology. —  Of  animals  the  parish  contains  no  rare  species.  Rabbits 
are  not  numerous,  and  till  about  twelve  years  ago,  there  were  no  hares, 
but  a  few  pairs  having  been  then  introduced,  they  have  rapidly  multi- 
plied, to  the  no  small*  annoyance  and  damage  of  the  farmers.  The 
commons  abound  with  plovers,  grouse,  snipe,  and  other  species  of 
game.  Sea  birds  in  great  variety  frequent  the  rocks  and  bays  of 
the  parish.  Of  the  domestic  animals,  the  cows  and  horses  are  ge- 
nerally rather  small  in  size,  but  considerably  larger  than  those  of 
the  Shetland  Isles.  Sheep,  pigs,  geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  and  fowls, 
are  reared  in  considerable  numbers,  and  many  are  exported,  as  well 
as  horses  and  black-cattle,  especially  since  the  commencement  of 
steam  navigation. 

Fisheries, — On  the  coast,  fish  of  all  the  kinds  common  in  Scot- 
land, and  of  excellent  quality,  abound.     The  cole-fish,  in  all  its 
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gradations  of  size,  here  distinguished  by  the  names  of  silloch,  cuitb, 
cuthine,  and  saithe,  is  by  far  the  most  useful,  constituting  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Sea  trout  are  taken  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  bays  and 
small  brooks  or  burns,  which  they  ascend  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  returning  in  the  spring  months. 
Salmon  are  very  rarely  met  with,  though  now  and  then  a  stray  fish 
is  caught. 

II. — Civil  History.  . 
Kirkwall  was  erected  jnto  a  royal  burgh  by  a  charter  from  James 
IIL  of  Scotland,  dated  31st  March  a.  d.  1486,  and  is  governed  by 
a  provost,  four  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  and  council- 
lors. It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Sheriff-Court,  Justice  of  Peace 
Court,  presbytery,  and  synod. 

Eminent  Men. — Of  eminent  characters  connected  with  the  pa- 
rish, those  most  worthy  of  notice  are,  Sir  Robert  Strange,  the  emi- 
nent engraver ;  Malcolm  Laing,  Esq.  the  well-known  historian  of 
Scotland,  over  whose  remains,  in  the  cathedral,  is  erected  a  hand- 
some marble  tablet,  bearing  a  very  elegant  inscription  in  Latin ; 
and  Dr  Traill,  the  present  accomplished  Professor  of  Medical  Ju- 
risprudence in  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  all  of  whom  were 
born  in  Kirkwall. 

Land-owners. — The  principal  land-owners  are  the  Earl  of  Zet- 
land ;  Mr  Baikie  of  Tankerness ;  Mr  Balfour  of  Trenaby  ;  Mr 
Pollexfen  of  Cairston  ;  Mr  Laing  of  Papdale ;  and  Mr  Graeme  of 
Graeme's  Hall. 

Public  Buildings. — The  chief  public  buildings  are,  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St  Magnus,  the  Earl's  and  Bishop's  palaces,  and  King's 
castle,  the  town  bouse,  and  grammar  school. 

Of  these  edifices,  the  most  deserving  of  notice  is  the  Cathedral, 
founded  a.  d.  1138,  by  Rognvald  or  Ronald,  Count  of  Orkney, 
and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  his  uncle,  Magnus,  also  Earl  of 
Orkney,  and  canonized  for  his  piety,  real  or  reputed.  This  state- 
ly building  still  remains  in  a  condition  of  wonderful  entireness  and 
preservation,  considering  its  great  antiquity.  Its  choir  having 
been  immemorially  used  in  lieu  of  a  parish  church,  the  cathedral 
was,  for  a  long*  period,  upheld  and  repaired,  solely  by  a  small  fund 
arising  from  seat-rents,  which,  however,  being  very  inadequate  for 
the  purpose,  the  building  would  speedily  have  fallen  into  decay,* 
had  not  a  wealthy  native  of  the  county,  Mr  Meason  of  Moredun, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  mortified  a  sum,  amounting,  after  deduction 
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of  legacy  duty,  to  L.900,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  and  beautify- 
ing it,  by  the  annual  application  of  the  interest ;  and  this  liberal 
gift  has  since  contributed  very  much  to  its. preservation.  The 
cathedral  is  the  property  of  "  the  provost,  bailies,  council,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  burgh/'  to  whom  it  was  gifted  by  the  above 
cited  charter  of  James  IIL,  confirmed  by  a  new  charter  from 
James  V.,  dated  1536;  and  a  third,  by  Charles  II.  in  1661,  ra- 
tifying the  former  two.     Upon  this  charter  infeftment  followed  in 

1669,  and  all  these  titles  were  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 

1670,  cap.  42.  These  charters  also  conveyed  to  the  magistrates 
and  corporation,  the  patronage  of  the  two  benefices  in  Kirkwall, 
which,  however,  the  crown-officers,  about  twelve  years  ago,  claimed 
for  the  crown ;  but  the  question  being  carried  to  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, and  by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  right  of  the  corpo- 
ration to  the  patronages,  and,  consequently,  to  the  property  of  the 
cathedral,  conveyed  by  the  same  titles,  was  found  to  be  valid  and 
impregnable. 

The  cathedral  is  built  in  that  style  of  mixed  Gothic  and  Saxon 
architecture  common  in  the  age  of  its  erection.  Its  length  outside 
is  226  feet ;  breadth,  56 ;  height  of  the  main  roof,  71  ;  and  from 
the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  steeple,  133.  The  main  roof  of  the 
choir  and  part  of  the  nave  is  elegantly  arched,  and  is  supported 
by  32  pillars,  faced  with  freestone.  The  side  aisles,  behind  the 
pillars,  are  finished  above  by  a  series  of  groined  arches,  and  the 
whole  is  lighted  by  103  windows,  including  those  in  the  steeple, 
some  of  them  iu  the  Gothic  style,  and  of  great  size.  The  steeple 
contains  an  excellent  chime  of  three  large  bells,  rung  by  ropes  at- 
tached to  the  clappers,  so  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  melody,  in  the 
ancient  cathedral  fashion. 

The  Earl's  Palace,  the  ruins  of  which,  still  pretty  entire,  stand 
near  the  cathedral  to  the  south-east,  was  erected,  a.  d.  1660,  by 
Patrick  Stewart,  Earl  of  Orkney,  whose  father,  Robert,  was  a 
natural  son  of  James  V.  The  bishop's  palace,  whose  ruins  are 
also  situated  very  near  the  cathedral,  is  of  much  greater  antiquity 
and  in  a  much  more  dilapidated  state.  It  was  honoured  by  the 
residence  in  it  at  different  periods  of  two  royal  guests,  Haco,  King 
of  Norway,  who  died  in  this  building,  and  James  V.  of  Scotland, 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  progress  through  his  dominions,  lodged 
there  for  a  short  time  and  partook  of  the  bishop's  hospitality.  Of 
the  King's  Castle,  erected  in  the  14th  century  by  Earl  Henry 
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St  Clair,  a  very  inconsiderable  and  ruined  portion  now  remains  to 
mark  the  spot  on  which  it  once  stood. 

Parochial  Registers. — The  parochial  registers,  in  the  custody  of 
the  kirk-session,  consist  of  five  volumes  of  register  of  baptisms,  ex- 
tending from  1657  to  the  present  time,  without  interruption ;  three 
volumes  of  register  of  marriages,  from  1607  to  the  current  year  ; 
and  five  volumes  of  the  minutes  of  session,  containing  the  resge&t&t 
from  1626  to  1840,  with  the  exception  of  ten  years,  from  1659  to 
1669,  the  records  of  which  appear  to  have  been  lost.  No  regular 
or  continuous  register  of  deaths  or  burials  was  kept  till  within  the 
last  fifty  years. 

III. — Population. 

Amount  of  population  in  1801,  2621 

1811,  .        2288 

1821,  3246 

1881,  .        8721 

It  appears  from  a  comparison  of  successive  censuses  taken  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  that  the  population  of 
Kirkwall  was,  for  many  years,  progressively  on  the  increase.  It  is, 
however,  the  general  belief  that,  since  1831,  the  population,  if  not 
decreasing,  has  been  at  least  stationary.*  This,  indeed,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  house  building,  which  in  former  years  went  on 
very  briskly,  has  of  late  been  almost  at  a  stand,  and  many  habita- 
tions in  the  town  are  at  present  untenanted.  This  arrest  on  the 
increase  of  population  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  failure  of  the 
kelp  trade,  formerly  the  staple  of  these  islands,  the  large  profits  of 
which  gave  a  stimulus  to  industry  and  trade;  and  though  the 
fisheries  have  been  greatly  extended  since  that  manufacture  was 
given  up,  or  nearly  so,  yet  the  emolument  arising  from  the  former 
source  has  passed  into  other  hands.  Those  who  profit  by  the 
fishing  are  chiefly  boatmen  and  labourers,  who  lay  out  their  little 
capital,  not  in  trade  in  the  towns,  but  in  farming  or  an  extension 
of  their  fishing  speculations. 

The  average  number  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  for  the 
five  years  ending  with  1839,  appears  from  the  parish  registers  to 
be, — marriages,  26;  births,  41 ;  deaths,  59. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  consist  chiefly  of  shopkeepers,  trades- 
men of  the  different  crafts,  sailors,  boatmen,  and  labourers.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  a  few  resident  proprietors,  officers  of  customs 
and  excise,  three  medical  practitioners,  two  bankers,  six  gentlemen 

*  The  new  census,  taken  while  this  Account  was  in  the  press,  exhibits  accordingly 
a  decrease  of  147  in  the  ten  years,— the  population  being  now  only  9574. 
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of  the  law,  and  ministers  of  four  communions,  five  in  number;  to* 
gether  with  several  teachers  of  youth,  male  and  female. 

The  shopkeepers  are  very  numerous,  almost  every  alternate 
house,  in  most  parts  of  the  town,  containing  a  shop.  The  princi- 
pal shops  are  well  stocked  with  goods  of  every  description,  imported 
from  Edinburgh,  London,  and  other  markets ;  and  which  are  sold 
on  very  moderate  profits,  considering  the  distance  of  the  markets 
and  the  great  expense  of  carriage. 

Many  of  the  mechanics  execute  their  work  well,  but  they  are 
generally  complained  of  as  dilatory,  seldom  executing  their  orders 
within  the  stipulated  time ;  though  the  undoubted  fact  was  pro- 
bably an  extreme  case,  of  a  gentleman  sending  a  nursery-fender 
to  be  painted,  which  was  not  returned  till  after  the  boys,  for  whose 
safety  it  was  intended,  returned,  grown  men,  from  college  ! 

The  sailors  and  boatmen,  for  skill,  hardihood,  and  dexterity  in 
their  profession,  are  not  surpassed  by  their  brethren  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

IV. — Industry. 

Agriculture. — As  few  of  the  estates  in  St  Ola  have  been  sur- 
veyed or  measured,  the  extent  in  acres  of  the  cultivated  ground 
cannot  be  accurately  given ;  but  by 'good  judges,  it  is  thought,  that 
the  arable  ground  does  not  exceed  1200  or  1500  acres,  which,  on 
an  average,  is  rented  at  about  16s.  per  acre.  Considerable  im- 
provement in  the  modes  of  farming  has  taken  place,  of  late  years ; 
several  proprietors,  and  tenants,  having  introduced  the  improved 
modes  of  agriculture  practised  in  the  south,  by  rotation  of  crops, 
draining,  and  enclosing.  Oats,  barley,  and  bear,  potatoes,  turnips 
and  artificial  grasses,  are  cultivated  with  success.  Mr  Pollexfen 
of  Cairston,  besides  setting  an  example  of  general  good  farming, 
on  a  part  of  his  property  in  his  own  occupation,  has  made  sucb 
improvements  in  the  production  of  grass  and  turnip  seeds,  as  to 
have  attracted  the  approving  notice  of  the  Agricultural  Associa* 
tions ;  and  the  seeds  raised  by  him  are  in  considerable  request, 
even  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 

There  is  a  considerable  extent  of  pasture  lands  in  the  parish* 
The  common  charge  for  pasturage  of  an  ox  or  cow  is  L.  1,  10s. 
The  wages  of  ploughmen  are  L.  7,  7s.  per  annum  in  money,  with 
allowances  of  meal,  milk,  and  potatoes ;  making  the  whole  fee, 
L.  14  or  L.  15.  Female  domestic  servants  receive,  at  an  average, 
L.  3  per  annum,  with  their  maintenance.  Price  of  labour,  Is.  to 
Is.  3d.  per  day. 
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The  sheep  pastured  on  the  commons,  which  are  undivided,  are 
less  numerous  than  formerly,  but  in  their  breed,  as  well  as  that  of 
cattle  and  horses,  a  gradual  improvement  is  taking  place. 

Prices  of  Produce^  fyc — A  horse,  L,  12  to  L.  16;  a  milch  cow, 
L.  5  to  L.6 ;  a  good  sheep,  L.  1 ;  a  goose,  2s,  to  2s.  6d. ;  poultry, 
8d.  each ;  beef,  5d.  to  6d.  per  lb. ;  oatmeal,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per 
stone;  potatoes,  2s.  per  barrel. 

Manufactures* — Since  the  demand  for  kelp  has  so  greatly  di- 
minished, the  only  kind  of  industry  in  the  parish,  properly  falling 
under  this  denomination,  is  the  plaiting  of  straw  for  hats  and  bon- 
nets, which,  more  or  less,  occupies  three-fourths  of  the  female 
population.  This  manufacture  has  been  carried  on  for  forty  years, 
and  has  proved  a  very  seasonable  source  of  emolument  to  the 
poorer  classes.  The  raw  material  is  either  Tuscan  straw  imported 
from  Leghorn,  or  rye-straw  raised  in  Orkney,  which  is  more 
durable,  and  very  little  inferior  in  appearance.  This  kind  of  labour, 
as  at  present  conducted  by  the  agents  giving  out  the  straw  to  the 
women  to  be  manufactured  in  their  own  dwellings,  is  not  liable  to 
the  objection  of  injuring  the  morals,  as  in  the  case  of  manufactures 
which  assemble  multitudes  of  the  young  in  one  place.  In  this 
manufacture,  a  woman  earns  from  3d.  to  9d.  per  day,  according  to 
her  skill  and  diligence  or  the  time  which  she  devotes  to  the  em- 
ployment. There  are  two  licensed  distilleries  in  the  parish,  which 
export  a  considerable  quantity  of  whisky,  besides  what  is  sold  in 
the  place. 

Navigation. — The  town  is  provided  with  a  safe  and  commodious 
harbour,  constructed  thirty  years  ago,  and  well  frequented  both 
by  coasting  and  other  vessels,  including  some  from  Norway  and 
the  Baltic. 

There  are,  at  present,  sixty-eight  vessels  which  sail  from  this 
port,  as  registered  in  the  custom-house  books ;  but  as  forty-seven 
of  these  belong  to  Stromness,  and  other  harbours  through  the 
islands,  the  number  strictly  belonging  to  the  town  of  Kirkwall  and 
trading  from  it,  is  twenty-one,  the  tonnage  of  which  is  1593,  and 
the  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  them,  106. 

Considerable  quantities  of  grain,  fish  cured  in  the  islands,  cattle, 
and  other  produce,  are  annually  exported,  both  coastwise  and  to 
foreign  ports. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 
Means  of  Communication. — Kirkwall  was  formerly  entitled  to 
only  three  mails  per  week;  but  about  a  year  ago  (1839),  through 
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the  exertions  of  the  county  and  burgh  Members,  a  daily  post  was 
established ;  in  other  words,  the  mail-boat  is  bound,  on  every  law- 
ful day,  when  weather  permits,  to  cross  the  Pentland  Frith. 

A  good  sailing  vessel,  for  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers, 
plies  all  the  year  between  this  town  and  Leith;  and  within  the 
last  few  years,  the  place  has  obtained  the  great  advantage  of  a 
weekly  visit  from  an  excellent  and  powerful  steamer,  which  ac- 
complishes the  voyage  to  Leith,  including  several  long  stoppages, 
in  from  84  to  40  hours. 

The  roads  through  the  parish  have  of  late  years  been  greatly 
improved,  which  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  gigs  and  phaetons 
for  hire. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  parish  is  a  collegiate  charge,  the 
two  ministers  officiating  in  the  cathedral  alternately.  Their  sti- 
pends were  modified,  each  to  L.  150 ;  but,  being  partly  paid  in 
kind,  have  for  many  years  fallen  short  of  that  sum.  The  first 
minister  has  a  glebe  consisting  of  about  50  acres  arable,  with 
pasturage;  and  its  annual  value  has,  for  some  years,  been  somewhat 
upwards  of  L.  40.  He  has  also  a  manse,  erected  140  years  ago, 
but  which  at  present  is  let  by  the  heritors,  who  pay  the  present 
incumbent  an  annuity  in  lieu  of  it.  The  second  minister  has  nei- 
ther manse  nor  glebe ;  but,  under  a  late  act  of  Parliament,  draws 
from  the  Exchequer  L.  50  in  lieu  of  both. 

The  only  place  of  worship  in  connection  with  the  Establish* 
ment,  which  the  inhabitants  have  ever  enjoyed,  is  the  choir  or 
chancel  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  seated  to  accommodate  from 
630  to  870  sitters;  but  so  awkwardly,  that  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  measurement,  that  a  better  arrangement  of  the  seats  and  po- 
sition of  the  pulpit  would  give  at  least  an  addition  of  150  avail- 
able seats.  The  cathedral  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  parish, 
and  there  is  no  dwelling,  more  than  two  and  a-half  or  three  miles 
from  the  place  of  worship,  while  five-sixths  of  the  population  are 
within  half  a  mile  of  it.  The  accommodation  in  the  cathedral 
was  probably  sufficient  for  all  the  church-going  population  at  a 
former  period ;  but  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  increased,  the 
want  of  more  church  room  was  severely  felt,  and  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  could  not  procure  seats,  or  such  as  they  wished, 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  Antiburgher  Seceders  to  establish  a 
congregation  there.  A  chapel  in  that  connection  was  accordingly 
erected  forty-four  years  ago,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
scale.    Shortly  after,  an  Independent  meeting-house  was  erected, 
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and  more  recently,  one  in  connection  with  the  Original  or  Asso- 
ciate Secession  Synod.  Thus  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Dissenters,  and  from  the  great  length  of  time  that  they  have  been 
so,  and  there  strong  attachment  to  their  respective  persuasions, 
there  is  no  probability  that,  in  any  circumstances,  many  of  them 
will  return  to  the  Established  Church.  While  the  churchman 
must  regret  this  state  of  matters,  yet,  if  a  Christian,  he  will  re- 
joice that  not  one  individual  in  this  parish,  except  through  his 
own  fault,  is  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  attending  divine  ordi- 
nances in  a  Protestant,  or  even  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship, 
and  under  pastors  of  good  character,  and  preaching  the  Gospel 
in  its  purity.  Of  how  many  cities  or  burghs  in  Scotland  can  the 
same  be  said  ? 

The  cathedral,  which  is  used  as  the  parish  church,  though  never 
designated  or  legally  divided  as  such,  nor  upheld  by  the  heritors 
of  town  or  country,  is  well  attended,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
damp,  and,  like  all  such  ancient  buildings,  inconvenient  as  a  place 
of  worship.  While  the  population  was  rapidly  increasing,  all  its 
seats  were  let,  and  for  the  most  part  occupied.  At  present,  how- 
ever, and  for  a  few  years  past,  from  60  to  100  seats  are  unoccu- 
pied in  the  ordinary  diets  of  worship,  and  320  are  unlet,  besides  a 
few  free  seats  held  as  heritable,  and  a  considerable  number  assigned 
gratuitously  to  the  poor.  The  rents,  rendered  necessary  for  paying 
beadles,  repairing  seats,  firing,  and  lighting,  are  extremely  mode- 
rate, varying  from  6d.  to  3s.  per  sitter,  which  is  the  highest  charge 
excepting  one  seat,  containing  eleven  sitters,  which  rents  at  4s. 

About  four  years  ago,  a  few  individuals  in  the  parish  proposed 
erecting  a  new  church  by  subscription,  as  they  thought  that,  from 
the  circumstance  of  a  great  number  of  the  burgh  heritors  being  Dis- 
senters, there  was  no  hope  of  obtaining  a  parish  church  without  a 
law-suit.  Many  of  the  congregation,  understanding  that  it  was  to 
be  used  instead  of  the  cathedral,  contributed  small  sums  to  the 
undertaking;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  subscriptions  were 
obtained  throughout  Scotland  and  England.  The  chapel,  situat- 
ed close  to  the  cathedral,  and  large  enough  to  contain  all  the 
church  population,  man,  woman,  and  child,  is  now  nearly  finished, 
and  if  it  were  to  be  occupied  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  and  incon- 
venient cathedral,  would  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  place.  Such, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  intention  of  its  proprietors. 
They  applied  for  a  grant  from  the  General  Assembly's  Extension 
Committee,  to  aid  in  its  erection,  as  an  additional  and  separate  place 
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of  worship,  to  be  served  by  one  of  the  colleague  ministers.  The  Ex- 
tension Committee  granted  L.200  towards  its  erection  Four  mana- 
gers of  the  chapel  have  since  presented  a  petition,  which  lies  on  the 
table  of  the  Presbytery,  praying  them  to  divide  the  parish,  uncolle- 
giate  the  ministers,  placing  one  of  them  in  the  chapel  as  minister  of 
one-half  the  parish,  but  reserving  to  him  his  civil  rights  and  emo- 
luments as  a  minister  of  the  whole  or  quoad  civilia  parish.  This, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  parish,  would  be  just  to  convert  one 
of  the  charges  into  a  sinecure,  so  far  as  preaching  is  concerned ; 
as  it  is  certain,  and  the  petitioners  calculate  upon  it,  that  when 
the  comparison  comes  to  be  between  the  old  and  incommodious 
cathedral,  and  a  comfortable  chapel  just  next  door,  the  whole 
audience  will  evacuate  the  cathedral,  while,  by  the  proposal,  one 
of  the  ministers  must  still  continue  to  officiate  there.  As  the 
principal  heritors  are  perfectly  willing  that  the  worship  should  be 
wholly  transferred  to  the  chapel,  the  proper  course  appears  to  be, 
to  obtain  the  Presbytery's  sanction  to  its  occupation  as  a  preaching 
station,  in  lieu  of  the  cathedral;  and  this  is  the  consummation 
which  has  all  along  been  desired  by  the  whole  community,  except- 
ing a  few  individuals. 

Education.— The  antiquity  of  the  principal  educational  esta- 
blishment in  the  parish,  called  the  grammar  school,  cannot  be  ac- 
curately ascertained ;  but  it  cannot  be  much,  if  at  all,  short  of  500 
years  old :  for  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  referred  to  in  the  town's 
charter,  as  an  existing  establishment.  At  that  time,  and  long  af- 
ter, it  was  taught  by  an  ecclesiastic,  the  prebend  of  St  Peter,  con- 
nected with  the  cathedral ;  and  even  after  the  teachers  were  lay- 
men, we  find  by  the  records,  that  they  drew  and  enjoyed  the  emo- 
luments of  that  prebendary,  (November  1652).  This  goodly 
endowment,  however,  was,  amidst  the  troubles  of  these  times, 
alienated  from  the  schoolmaster,  and  became  merged  either  in  the 
funds  for  payment  of  the  clergymen  of  the  different  parishes  con- 
nected with  the  prebendary,  or  in  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric, 
which  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown.  He,  however, 
retained,  and  his  successors  still  retain,  a  payment  of  thirty  meills 
or  bolls  of  malt, — the  fruit  of  a  voluntary  contribution  made  by 
the  clergy  and  other  gentlemen  of  Orkney  a.  d.  1649,  amounting 
to  2000  merks,  which  were  mortified  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Mor- 
ton, on  condition  of  said  annual  payment  of  malt,  out  of  the  feu* 
duties  of  the  earldom,  then  held  by  the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  now 
by  the  Earl  of  Zetland.     To  this  there  was,  twenty  years  ago, 
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added  a  new  endowment  by  John  Balfour,  Esq.  of  Trenaby,  for- 
merly Member  of  Parliament  for  the  county,  of  the  interest  of 
L.500,  very  liberally  mortified  by  him  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  for 
which  the  schoolmaster  is  taken  bound  to  educate  eight  poor  chil- 
dren, recommended  by  the  donor  or  his  representatives.     These 
constitute  the  sole  endowments  now  possessed  by  the  grammar 
schoolmaster,  which,  together  with  the  fees  paid  by  the  scholars, 
make  up  T)ut  a  very  moderate  living.     The  school  at  present,  and 
for  sixteen  years  past,  taught  by  a  very  able  and  talented  teacher, 
Mr  James  Craig,  is  attended  by  from  80  to  100  scholars,  male 
and  female,  who  are  instructed  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and 
English    languages,   mathematics,    navigation,    arithmetic,   and 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.     During  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,   it  appears  from   the  records,  that 
the  school-house   was   upheld,  and   the  schoolmaster  appoint- 
ed, by  the  kirk-session ;  but  since  that  period,  the  patronage  has 
been  exercised  by  the  town-council,  who  also,  upwards  of  twenty 
•  years  ago,  erected  a  new  and  elegant  school-house,  in  lieu  of  the 
old  one,  which  had  become  ruinous ; — and  while  they  continue  to 
uphold  the  school-house,  as  at  present,  and  to  present,  as  they 
have  done  for  some  time  past,  able  and  respectable  masters  to  the 
school,  it  is  not  likely  that  their  right  of  patronage  will  be  .called 
in  question. 

Besides  the  grammar  school,  there  is  one  endowed  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  and  attended  by  from 
50  to  60  scholars,  children  of  the  poor;  and  there  are  several  other 
schools  taught  on  private  adventure.  There  is  a  private  school 
for  young  ladies  taught  by  an  accomplished  teacher,  and  a  female 
charity  school,  supported  by  benevolent  ladies  in  the  town.  There 
are  likewise  three  Sabbath  schools,  numerously  attended,  and  an 
infant  school. 

The  benefits  of  education  are  generally  appreciated  by  parents ; 
and  there  are  scarcely  any  betwixt  the  ages  of  six  and  sixty  who 
cannot  read. 

Libraries. — There  are  two  subscription  libraries  in  the  town,  the 
oldest  of  which,  called  "  The  Orkney  Library,"  is  on  a  pretty  ex- 
tensive scale. 

Charitable  Institutions. — There  are  three  Relief  or  Friendly  So- 
cieties in  the  town,  affording  aid  to  widows,  orphans,  and,  in  the 
case  of  one  at  least,  to  sick  or  reduced  members.     There  are  also 
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two  subscription  Societies  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  or  destitute 
sick. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds. — This  parish,  like  all  the  rest  in  the 
county,  has  been  hitherto  exempt  from  the  evils  of  legal  assess- 
ment The  poor  receive  relief  from  the  parochial  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  kirk-session,  from  the  revenue  of  an  estate  in  the  pa- 
rish, which  the  Crown,  as  ultimtu  fueres,  vested  in  trustees  for  cha- 
ritable purposes,  and  from  another  fund  in  the  management  of  the 
town-council.  The  United  Secession  Congregation  also  afford 
belief  to  their  own  poor. 

The  average  number  of  poor  on  the  kirk-session's  permanent  roll 
is  81  £,  and  the  average  rate  of  relief  to  each  per  annum  is  from 
2s.  to  L.1, 10s.  Besides  these,  an  average  number  of  32$  receive 
occasional  relief,  amounting  to  L.7,0s.  3d.  per  annum,  and  from  L.5 
to  L.7s,  10s.  have  been  expended  annually  on  the  education  of  poor 
children.  The  funds  under  the  administration  of  the  kirk-session 
arise  from  church-door  collections,  averaging  L.39,  3s.  8d.  per 
annum ;  donations,  and  dues  arising  from  marriages  and  burials. 

Prisons. — There  is  one  prison  connected  with  the  town-house, 
not  of  the  best  description ;  but  a  new  one  is  in  contemplation  un- 
der the  late  Prison  Act 

Inns. — Of  these  there  are  several,  but  one  only  adapted  for  the 
accommodation  of  respectable  travellers. 

Fairs. — There  is  one  fair,  commencing  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  11th  August,  and  continuing  a  fortnight 

Fuel — The  principal  fuel  is  English  coal ;  but  peats  procured 
in  this  and  the  adjacent  parishes  are  much  used  by  the  poor. 

June  1841. 


PARISH  OF  ORPHIR. 

PRB8BYTERY  OP  CAIRSTON,  SYNOD  OF  ORKNEY, 

THE  REV.  JAMES  ANDERSON,  MINISTER. 


L — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Name. — The  name  Orphir,  formerly  written  Orfer,  is  said  to 
be  of  Norwegian  origin,  and  to  signify  fire  land,  or  massy  soil. 

Situation. — The  parish  lies  west  of  Kirkwall  on  the  mainland ; 
and  the  church  and  manse  are  about  nine  miles  distant  from 
Kirkwall. 

Boundaries,  $c. — It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north,  by  the 
parishes  of  Stenness  and  Firth,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  range 
of  high  hills;  on  the  east  and  south,  by  the  parish  of  Kirkwall,  the 
bay  of  Scalpa,  and  the  sea  that  intervenes  between  it  and  the  pa- 
rish of  South  Ronaldsay,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  twelve  miles. 
The  average  length,  by  accurate  measurement,  is  6  miles,.  6  fur- 
longs, and  200  yards;  average  breadth,  2  miles,  5  furlongs,  and 
Id  yards ;  and  it  contains  about  18  square  miles.  The  length  along 
the  coast,  from  Claistran  to  Scalpa  is  13  miles,  7  furlongs,  and 
18  yards;  the  length,  on  the  land  boundary,  is  10  miles,  2  fur- 
longs, and  40  yards.  The  circumference  of  the  whole  is  24  miles, 
1  furlong,  and  53  yards. 

Topographical  Appearances. — From  Houton  head,  the  south- 
west point,  there  is  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys  north-east, 
not  only  through  the  whole  length  of  the  parish,  but  to  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  mainland,  where  the  parishes  of  Kirkwall  and 
Firth  meet. 

Mountain  Ranges. — Houton  head  is  about  300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  next  hills  in  succession  rise  gradually ;  and 
the  Wart  hill,  which  is  the  highest  of  the  whole,  is  about  700  feet. 
From  the  top  of  this,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  there  is  a  very  exten- 
sive, varied,  and  delightful  view,  not  only  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  county,  but  also  along  the  west  coast  of  Caithness,  from  Dungs- 
bay  head  to  Cape  Wrath,  and  over  several  of  the  loftiest  hills  in 
the  interior  of  Caithness  and   Sutherland.     The  scene  is  also 
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agreeably  varied  by  the  frequent  view  of  ships  passing  through  the 
Pent  land  Frith,  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  country,  on  their 
departure  and  return.  The  eagle  is  frequently  seen  soaring  high 
over  the  hills,  and  sometimes  darts  on  the  poultry  about  the  far- 
mers9 houses. 

Valleys* — As  the  parish  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  succession 
of  hills  and  valleys,  these  valleys  began  to  be  cultivated  soon  after 
the  division  of  the  common,  which  took  place  in  1818,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  late  Sir  William  Honyman,  the  principal  proprietor; 
and  twenty-six  small  farms  have  been  cultivated  in  these  valleys, 
where  there  had  been  no  dwelling-bouse  before.  In  these  valleys, 
the  soil  is  in  general  rich  and  deep,  and  yielded  rich  crops  from 
their  6rst  cultivation.  In  different  parts  of  the  valleys,  the  culti- 
vation has  not  yet  been  carried  to  the  extent  that  it  admits. 
There  are  small  burns  issuing  from  springs,  and  running  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  At  their  sources,  the  ground  is  comparatively 
steep,  and  becomes  more  level,  as  they  approach  the  shore. 

Caves. — These  are  few,  and  excite  no  great  interest  in  the  mind 
of  the  spectator.  In  Houton  head,  there  is  a  small  cave  in  the 
face  of  the  rock,  the  mouth  of  which  is  about  90  feet  above  flood 
park,  narrow  at  the  entrance,  but  widening,  and  becoming  higher 
towards  the  inner  extremity,  which  extends  to  the  distance  of  about 
14  feet  from  the  mouth.  It  acquired  some  celebrity  in  1Q03,  from 
affording  a  temporary  shelter  to  two  young  men  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  who  endeavoured  to  escape  from  being  impressed. 

Nearly  a  mile  east  from  the  church,  there  are  three  small  caves 
in  the  face  of  the  rock  Bernory,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
30  feet  One  of  them  may  be  entered  on  foot  at  low  water,  and 
extends  but  a  small  distance  under  the  rock.  The  other  two  can 
be  approached  only  by  boat,  extend  farther  under  ground,  and  at 
the  lowest  ebb  the  sea  is  about  two  fathoms  deep  at  their  mouths, 
becoming  more  shallow  as  the  caves  recede  from  the  shore.  The 
sides  are  irregular,  composed  of  sandstone ;  the  roof  a  coarse  spe- 
cies of  freestone,  and  in  general  flat ;  the  sides  converging  towards 
the  top.  On  the  sides  and  in  the  crevices,  a  few  wild  pigeons 
build  their  nests,  and,  lodge  at  all  seasons. 

On  the  side  of  Scalpa  bay,  near  the  line  of  boundary  between 
this  parish  and  the  parish  of  Kirkwall,  there  is  a  cave  called  the 
Salt  Pans,  running  parallel  to  the  shore  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
paces.  The  front  has  the  appearance  of  freestone  pillars  at  irregu- 
lar distances  about  five  feet  high.  Above  and  below,  and  also  behind 
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these  pillars,  there  are  rocks  of  harder  stone.  The  name  is  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  from  the  practice  of  manufacturing  salt  by 
boiling  the  salt  water;  but  no  such  manufacture  is  now  remember- 
ed to  have  been  carried  on  at  the  place. 

Coast. — From  Houton  head,  westward  to  the  parish  of  Strom- 
ness,  the  coast  is  nearly  level,  and  for  the  most  part  wholly  so. 
The  banks  nowhere  rise  above  ten  feet,  and  consist  of  thin  strata 
of  sandstone.  Here  the  strata  dip  to  the  east  and  north.  Be- 
low flood-mark,  some  parts  are  sandy,  others  covered  wilh  small 
pebbles,  and  frequently  with  rugged  rocks,  on  which  grows  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  tang,  of  which  kelp  is  made. 

At  Houton  head,  the  strata  dip  to  the  west  and  south.  From 
this,  eastward,  is  a  succession  of  small  bays,  in  some  degree  cor- 
responding to  the  valleys  on  the  west.  The  shores  of  these  bays 
are  in  some  cases  sandy,  but  more  generally  covered  with  pebbles, 
and  in  some  cases  the  banks  are  from  12  to  14  feet  high.  The 
headlands  between  the  bays  generally  rise  to  a  greater  height:  the 
highest,  however,  do  not  exceed  40  feet,  and  few  of  them  reach 
30.  There  is  nothing  particularly  striking  in  the  appearance  of 
these  bays  and  headlands.  The  strata  in  the  headlands,  which  con- 
sist commonly  of  grey  slate  or  greywacke,  are  generally  regular, 
though  in  some  cases  they  have  a  waving  direction,  and  sometimes 
there  is  a  perpendicular  line  of  junction,  where  the  strata,  on  each 
side  of  this  line,  rise  a  little,  as  if  compressed  by  some  external 
force  during  their  formation.  Here,  the  strata  dip  to  the  west  and 
north.  In  the  bay  of  Swanbister,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  whole, 
and  nearly  two  miles  broad,  there  is  a  sandy  shore ;  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  cockles  and  some  spouts  are  obtained  daring 
stream  tides. 

Island*— Cava,  the  only  island,  is  about  a-mile  and  a- half  south- 
east of  Houton  head.  There  are  only  twenty  Scots  acres  cultivated 
in  it,  and  these  lie  in  the  middle  on  the  south  side.  It  contained 
twenty-one  inhabitants  at  last  census.  The  cultivated  soil  is  a  rich 
black  loam,  producing  excellent  crops,  both  of  oats  and  bear,  there 
being  abundance  of  sea-weed  for  manure.  Part  of  what  is  unculti- 
vated consists  of  excellent  peat  moss.  The  rocks  around  the  shore 
are  chiefly'  common  sandstone,  freestone,  and  some  limestone. 
The  circumference  of  the  island  is  3  miles,  1  furlong,,  and  80  yards. 

The  holm  of  Houton  lies  in  the  bay  of  Houton,  not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length  and  less  in  breadth;  it  is  covered  with 
a  coarse  kind  of  grass  used  for  pasture.     Part  of  it  was  cultivat- 
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ed,  a  few  years  ago,  for  one  season  ;  but  the  soil  being  near  tne 
rock,  and  the  summer  dry,  the  crop  was  poor,  and  therefore  the 
cultivation  was  discontinued.  The  channel  which  separates  the 
holm  from  Houton  head  becomes  dry  for  about  two  hours  at  low 
water.  The  inlet  on  the  side  next  to  the  church  admits  sloops 
into  the  bay,  even  at  low  water.  For  many  years  past,  it  has  been 
in  contemplation  to  convey  the  mail  from  Thurso,  by  a  decked 
vessel,  direct  to  the  bay  of  Houton,  from  whence  runners  could 
bring  it  soon  to  Kirkwall  and  Stromness.  This  bay  was  lately 
surveyed  for  the  purpose,  but  the  result  is  not  yet  known. 

There  is  a  small  skerry,  about  two  miles  south-east  of  the  church, 
called  the  barrel  of  butter,  the  origin  of  which  name  is  said  to  be, 
that  the  tenauts  on  the  lands  of  the  Bull,  which  surround  the 
church,  paid  to  the  proprietor  a  rent  of  a  barrel  of  butter  for  the 
privilege  of  killing  seals  on  this  skerry.  It  is  never  completely 
covered  by  the  sea  at  stream  tides.  There  is  a  spot  of  coarse 
grass  in  the  middle.  On  this,  seals  are  seen  to  bask  on  a  sunny 
day,  but  of  late,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  disturb  their  repose. 

Hydrography* — The  frith  between  Houton  head  and  the  island 
of  Walls,  is  about  four  miles  broad.  By  this,  all  vessels  from  the 
south  and  east  pass  to  Stromness,  and  approach  either  between 
the  island  of  South  Ronaldsay  and  the  islands  of  Walls  and  Flotta, 
or  by  Holm  sound. 

Springs. — There  is  a  great  abundance  of  copious  springs  of  pure 
water.  There  are  also  a  few  chalybeates,  which  are  reckoned  salu- 
tary and  beneficial  in  nervous  complaints. 

Lakes. — There  is  but  one  lake ;  the  lake  or  loch  of  Kirbister, 
1  mile,  1  furlong,  and  1 16  yards  long ;  circumference,  2  miles,  3 
furlongs,  and  170  yards;  surface,  180  Scots  acres;  the  depth  va- 
ries from  3  to  9  feet.  It  is  supplied  by  small  burns  in  various  di- 
rections ;  and  near  the  south-east,  there  is  an  excellent  mill.  It 
abounds  in  small  trouts,  which  are  taken  by  hooks  and  flies  by  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood :  and  anglers  from  Kirkwall  occasion- 
ally resort  to  it  in  summer. 

Geology. — The  rocks  along  the  shore  are  nowhere  high,  few 
above  30  feet  They  are.  generally  of  sandstone ;  in  some 
places,  slaty.  In  the  bay  at  the  church,  at  low  water,  there 
are  several  rocks  of  the  schistose  kind,  running  nearly  in  a 
south  and  north  direction,  about  six  feet  in  breadth,  rising  from 
their  bed  about  two  feet,  sloping  on  the  sides,  and  exhibit- 
ing in  the  middle  the  appearance  of  having  been  pressed  to- 
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getherin  their  formation,  by  some  very  powerful  force  from  beneath. 
The  distance  between  these  ridges  is  from  four  to  five  feet.  There 
are  several  of  these  ridges,  and  they  run  parallel  to  each  other. 
On  the  west  side  of  this  bay,  there  is  a  rock  of  this  kind  of  stone, 
from  25  to  90  feet  high;  and  about  the  middle,  there  is  a  perpen- 
dicular line  where  the  junction  exhibits  signs,  on  each  side,  of  great 
pressure  in  the  formation.  Of  the  freestone,  some  is  coarse  grain- 
ed, and  some  fine  and  white.  The  shores  of  Swanbister,  belong- 
ing to  Thomas  Sands,  Esq.  abouud  in  this  last,  and  are  carried 
to  Kirkwall  and  Stromness,  for  various  purposes. 

There  was  lately  discovered  a  quarry  of  excellent  gray  slate  on 
the  side  of  the  hill  of  Midland  next  to  Houton,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  400  feet,  belonging  to  Hector  Moncrieff,  Esq.  of  Houton. 
In  summer  1834,  6000  slates  were  sent  to  Kirkwall  and  South 
Ronaldsay ;  1635,  12,000  were  sent  to  the  same  places ;  and  last 
summer,  about  12,000. 

Soit. — In.  the  fields,  which  have  been  longest  in  cultivation,  the 
soil  is  generally  a  rich  black  loam,  yields  fair  crops  of  corn,  rich  natu- 
ral grass ;  and  ryegrass  and  clover  have  been  tried  with  success.  In 
some  parts,  the  soil  is  a  cold  clay  ;  but  a  large  proportion  is  sandy 
and  shallow,  over  rocks  of  sandstone,  and  yields  light  crops. 

Birds. — The  chief  of  these  are  :  hawks  (Falco),  both  dark- 
brown  and  grey.  Owls  (Striz  ulula),  dark-grey.  The  royal  eagle 
( Falco fulvus).  Crows  (Corvus  comix).  The  starling  (Sturnus), 
thrush  (Turdus),  wagtail  (Motacitta  alba),  lark  (Alauda  arvcn- 
sis),  linnet  (Fringilla),  swallow  (Hirundo),  cuckoo  (Cuculus  canb- 
rus),  landrail  (RaUus  crex),  wild  pigeon  (Columba  anas),  moor- 
fowl  (T.  Scoticus),  plover  (Charadrius). — Of  water-fowls  are  gulls 
(Lotus  ridibundus),  wild  goose  (Anas  anser),  duck  (A.  boschas), 
solan  goose  (Pelecanus  Bassanus),  puffin  (Alca  arctica),  auk  {A. 
torda),  crane  (Grus). 

Fishes,  $c. —  Haddock  (Gadus  JEglefinus),  cod  (G.  morhua), 
ling  (G.  Molva),  skate  (Rate),  dog-fish  (Squalus  Acanthias,)  eel 
(Murana  anguiila),  whiting  (G.  merlangus),  mackerel  (Scomber), 
turbot  (Plmronectes  hippoglossus),  flounder  {P.  Jksus),  coalfish 
(G.  carbanarius),  trout  (Salmo Jario). — Shell  fish;  cockle  (Car- 
diurri),  razor  or  spout-fish  (Solen),  lobster  (Cancer  gammarvs),  crab 
(C.  pagurus),  and  buckies  of  various  species. 

Reptiles,  #c, — The  frog  (Rand),  toad  (Bufo),  are  sometimes  to 
be  seen,  though  rarely,  particularly  the  latter.  Gnats  or  midges  are 
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very  numerous  in  the  warm  summer  evenings,  and  often  trouble* 
some  to  those  occupied  in  the  open  air. 

Botany.  —  There  is  a  great  variety  of  plants  in  the  pasture 
and  meadow  grounds,  and  they  are  general  over  the  whole  county ; 
some  of  which  are,  mint  (Mentha),  marsh  marigold  (Caltha  paha- 
tris),  thyme  (Thymus  serpyllum),  foxglove  (Digitalis  purpurea), 
scurvy-grass .  (Cochlearia  officinalis),  water-cresses  (Nasturtium 
officinale),  cranesbill  (Geranium  cicutarium),  trefoil  (Lotus  corni- 
culatus),  coltsfoot  (TussUagofarfara). 

There  are  no  trees  except  a  few  in  gardens,  which  become  stunted 
when  they  rise  above  the  walls.  The  willow  (Salix  repens,)  is  found 
in  low  ground  along  rivulets ;  also  (angustifolia,)  but  this  appears  to 
have  been  planted.  Hazel-nuts  have  been,  of  late,  turned  up  by 
the  plough,  though  none  of  the  trunks  have  been  discovered. 
Whins  (Ulex  Europams,)  are  found  in  some  places,  and  no  doubt 
is  entertained  that  they  have  been  raised  from  seed.  Turnips  of 
different  kinds  thrive  well,  as  also  carrots  and  cabbages.  The  soil 
and  climate  seem  abundantly  favourable  for  leguminous  crops. 

II. — Civil  History. 

Earl  Paul,  the  second  of  that  name,  who  lived  towards  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century,  had  a  magnificent  palace  in  this  parish, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  perceptible  on  the  shore  of  Swanbister. 

Eminent  Men. — The  late  Sir  William  Honyman,  Lord  Arma- 
dale, an  eminent  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Session,  was  a  native  of 
this  parish,  and  the  principal  landed  proprietor  in  it  The  resi- 
dence of  his  ancestors  was  in  the  Hall  of  Claistran. 

Murdoch  Mackenzie,  Esq.  author  of  the  Charts,  though  a  na- 
tive of  Kirkwall,  was  proprietor  of  Groundwater  in  this  parish,  and 
of  lands  in  different  parts  in  this  county.  Thomas  Mackenzie, 
Esq.  the  present  proprietor,  is  his  direct  descendant. 

Parochial  Register. — The  earliest  date  of  baptisms  is  1711 ;  of 
marriages,  1718;  of  deaths,  1817.  This  last  was  begun,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  express  orders  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Antiquities. — Besides  the  ruins  of  Earl  Paul's  palace,  already 
mentioned,  there  are,  in  various  places  along  the  coast,  from  Hou- 
ton-head  eastward,  the  ruins  of  various  buildings,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  Popish  chapels,  and  have  nothing  strik- 
ing in  their  appearance.  There  are  three  tumuli  which  have  not 
been  opened, — one  near  the  church  on  level  ground, — another 
near  the  manse,  a  little  more  elevated  ;  and  both  may  be  seen  from 
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the  third,  which  is  on  the  top  of  the  highest  hill.     There  is  no 
tradition  concerning  them. 

Buildings. — The  Hall  of  Claistran  is  a  double  house  of  modern 
construction,  at  present  occupied  by  a  tenant.  The  principal 
landed  proprietors  have  neat  comfortable  dwellings  and  commo- 
dious gardens,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  taste  is  displayed.  As  the 
farms  are  in  general  small  the  'dwelling-houses  correspond  with 
them,  being  built  of  stone  and  clay,  and  sometimes  not  plastered 
on  the  inside,  with  the  fire-place  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  or  to* 
wards  the  inner  end  of  the  apartment,  where  the  family  usually  sit, 
with  a  stone  fence  of  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  and  about  the 
same  breadth,  on  the  inner  side  of  which  the  fire  is  placed.  In 
later  times,  some  improvement  in  these  erections  has  taken  place. 
III. — Population. 

Id  1795,  the  population  was        826 
18)1,  889 

1821, 
1831, 
By  the  last  census,  1811,  the  number  of  males  is  482 ; 
The  average  of  marriages  for  the  last  three  years, 
baptisms, 
insane  persons, 

Number  of  souls  in  1631  below  15  years  of  age, 
from  15  to  30, 
30  to  50, 
50  to  70, 
above  70, 

~450  536  996 

The  average  of  marriages  for  the  last  seven  years,  6* 

baptisms,  .  .  18f 

Number  of  bachelors  and  widowers  above  50,  .15 

unmarried  women  above  50,  exclusive  of  widows,         12 
insane  persona,  •  •  .  1 

Character,  ^c.  of  the  People. — They  are  active,  industrious,  fru- 
gal, cheerful,  and  contented,  quiet  and  social  in  their  disposition. 
It  is  rare  to  hear  of  any  quarrel  among  them.  They  have,  in  ge- 
neral, a  deep  sense  of  the  principles  of  religion,  and  their  punctual 
attendance  on  public  worship,  their  decency  of  behaviour,  and  close 
attention  while  there,  are  exemplary.  It  follows  that  intemperance, 
or  petty  thefts  are  rarely  heard  of,  and  those  who  are  addicted  to 
such  habits,  are  treated  with  the  contempt  they  deserve. 

The  number  of  artisans  is  considerable.  Many  of  the  young  men 
are  much  occupied  in  winter,  in  making  shoes  for  themselves  and 
others.  Weavers  and  tailors  have  abundance  of  employment. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  masons,  and  several  of  them  go  in  sum- 
mer to  work  in  the  neighbouring  islands.  There  are  several  joiners. 
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582,  total, 
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3  smiths,  and  1  cooper.  Most  of  the  artisans  have  small  farms,  but 
not  sufficient  to  maintain  their  families.  Almost  all  the  young 
women  have,  for  many  years,  been  employed  in  winter  in  plaiting 
straw  for  bonnets. 

The  habits  of  the  people  are  gradually  improving.  There  is, 
however,  a  propensity  among  the  young  of  both  sexes  to  extrava- 
gance in  dress.  Umbrellas  are  in  general  use.  English  cloths, 
prints,  and  merinos  are  common. 

While  kelp  was  in  demand,  and  brought  a  high  price,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  men  and  young  women  was  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  it ;  but  now  little  is  done  in  this  way. 

The  young  people  are  usually  prudent  enough  in  entering  into 
matrimony,  and  seldom  take  this  step,  until  they  have  a  tolerable 
prospect  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  An  unfortunate  habit, 
however,  has  long  prevailed  among  some  of  the  young  men, 
of  going  in  the  winter  evenings  to  tippling-houses.  This,  doubt- 
less, operates  unfavourably  in  various  ways,  and  deprives  the  in* 
dividuals  of  that  respectability  of  character  to  which  they  would 
be  entitled,  from  their  industry  and  economy  in  other  respects. 
Resolutions  were  issued  by  the  county  gentlemen  a  few  years  ago, 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  practices,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  licens- 
ed ale-houses.  Their  resolutions,  however,  have  not  yet  produced 
the  salutary  effect  intended. 

A  Sunday  school  was  commenced  some  time  ago,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  have  a  very  beneficial  influence* 

IV. — Industry-. 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy. — The  greater  part  of  the  farms 
are  from  six  to  eight  Scots  acres  in  extent,  and  at  a  rent  of  from  10s. 
to  15s.  per  acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  The  common 
rotation  is  oats  and  bear,  with  a  few  potatoes :  of  these,  seldom 
more  are  raised  than  what  the  family  requires.  Some  also  raise  a 
few  turnips  for  family  use.  There  are  three  large  farms,  paying  a 
rent  of  from  L.50  to  L.80  each.  On  these,  there  is  a  rotation  of 
rye-grass  and  clover,  which  are  not  broken  up  for  two  or  three 
years :  then  oats,  next  potatoes  or  turnips,  and  then  bear,  with 
which  the  grass  and  clover  are  sown.  The  greater  part  of  the 
first  year's  crop  of  sown  grass  is  cut  for  hay,  and  the  field  is  after- 
wards used  for  pasture.  Wheat  has  been  tried,  but  with  indiffer- 
ent success.  In  some  cases,  it  grew  luxuriantly,  but  was  never  well 
filled  or  fully  ripened.     In  ordinary  seasons,  it  is  common  to  see 
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the  6elds  cleared  against  the  end  of  September,  and  a  late  crop 
is  always  an  inferior  one. 

Breeds  of  Live- Stock.  —  The  black-cattle  are,  in  general, 
such  as  are  common  over  the  county  ;  and,  as  an  over-stock 
is  frequently  kept,  they  have  rather  a  stunted  appearance.  A 
few  of  what  are  called  the  Dunrobin  breed  have  been  introdu- 
ced, and  though  they  do  not  grow  to  a  large  size,  they  have  a 
sprightly  appearance.  The  price  of  the  latter,  compared  with 
the  former,  is  usually  as  L.  5  to  L.  3.  The  native  horses  are 
generally  of  a  small  size.  Those  on  the  larger  farms  are  of  a 
superior  breed,  and,  compared  with  the  former,  may  be  rated  about 
two  to  one  as  to  price,  that  is  as  L.8  to  L.16.  The  native  sheep  are 
of  a  small  size,  live  on  the  common  at  all  seasons, — on  the  hills  in 
summer,  and  along  the  shore  in  winter :  they  are  never  housed.  At 
Lammas  a  wedder  brings  about  5s.  A  few  Cheviots  have  been  tried, 
but  have  not  thriven  well,  except  on  the  larger  farms.  These,  in 
their  best  condition,  bring  L.l,  Is.  each. 

Husbandry. — The  one  stilt  plough,  drawn  by  three  horses,  was 
used  on  some  of  the  smaller  farms,  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  It 
is  now  wholly  out  of  use.  Though  it  had  a  clumsy  appearance,  it 
had  this  advantage,  that  it  broke  the  ground  in  some  soils  more 
completely  than  those  now  in  use.  Iron  ploughs  are  coming  into 
use,  and  are  expected  to  prove  more  economical  than  those  made 
of  wood.  There  are  a  few  leases  for  nineteen  years,  but  they  are 
more  generally  for  shorter  periods,  fourteen,  eleven,  or  seven  years. 
Very  few  of  the  farms  are  inclosed  except  the  larger  ones. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  crop  for  drying  when  cut,  before 
it  is  put  into  the  stack,  deserves  attention.  The  band  of  the  sheaf 
is  made  in  the  usual  way  and  pulled  by  the  root,  except  when  the 
crop  is  luxuriant,  and  then  it  is  cut.  The  sheaf  is  made  of  rather 
a  large  size.  The  band  is  drawn  nearer  the  crop  end  than  the  root, 
and  when  the  ends  are  pulled  and  crossed,  they  are  then  twisted 
and  turned  with  dexterity  so  as  to  rest  against  the  sheaf,  but  the 
ends  thus  twisted  are  not  turned  within  the  band.  The  sheaf  thus 
formed  is  set  on  end  by  itself,  and  the  root  end  spread  out  a  little. 
It  is  so  placed,  that  the  root  end  of  the  band  is  on  the  lee- side, 
from  whatever  quarter  the  wind  is  blowing  at  the  time,  and  the 
crop  of  the  sheaf  gets  a  gentle  pressure  to  the  lee-side  also.  The 
sheaf  thus  placed  is  not  apt  to  fall,  and  after  having  stood  five  or 
six  days  in.  this  position,  in  favourable  weather,  it  is  fit  for  being 
screwed,  that  is,  for  being  built  into  ricks  on  the  field.     These 
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ricks  consist  of  twenty-four  sheaves,  which  when  put  together  re- 
ceive the  name  of  threave.     The  two  last  sheaves  of  the  rick  are 
put  across  each  other,  and  so  tied  together  by  portions  of  them* 
selves,  that  they  are  not  apt  to  fall  even  when  the  wind  is  high. 
The  ricks,  after  standing  for  a  week,  in  favourable  weather,  are  fit 
for  the  stack.     It  is  obvious,  that,  in  rainy  harvests,  which  are 
frequent  in  this  climate,  this  method  of  placing  the  sheaves  and 
ricks  is  most  favourable  for  preserving  the  grain  from  being  in- 
jured by  the  heavy  falls  of  rain.     The  consequence  is,  that  the 
crop  is  rarely  injured,  in  harvest,  to  any  great  degree,  in  the  most 
unfavourable  weather. 
Fisheries. — The  principal  fishing,  of  late  years,  has  been  of  herring. 
About  thirty  years  ago,  herrings  were  got  in  Scalpa  Bay  for  a  few 
days  in  a  season ;  but  more  lately,  they  have  not  been  sought  for 
there,  nor  are  they  ever  found  on  this  coast.    There  are,  however, 
eight  boats,  with  four  men  each  thus  employed.*  They  repair  to  the 
island  of  Stronsay  toward  the  end  of  July,  and  about  two  weeks 
after  go  to  South  Ronaldsay,  where  they  remain  about  a  month, 
or  till  the  herrings  leave  the  coast  of  that  island.     Vessels  from 
Rothesay  and  from  Ireland  attend  to  receive  the  herrings,  as  soon 
they  are  barreled.    The  price  for  some  years  past  has  varied  from 
9s.  to  12s.  per  cran  or  barrel.     The  average,  for  each  boat  this 
season,  has  been  fifty-five  crans.    About  eighteen  years  ago,  when 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  this  employment  became  prevalent,  n 
boat  completely  rigged,  with  a  set  of  nets,  cost  L.  90.    The  price 
has  now  fallen  to  L.70.   This  fishing  has  been  found  to  be  a  pre- 
carious concern,  and  less  lucrative  than  was  expected. 

Lobster  Fishing. — This  fishing  has  been  continued  for  many 
years  on  a  small  scale,  on  this  coast  and  the  shore  of  Cava.  For 
a  few  years  past,  there  has  been  but  one  boat  with  two  men  thus 
employed.  During  the  fishing  season,  they  carry  the  lobsters, 
weekly,  to  Stromness  for  the  London  smacks.  Each  night's  catch- 
ing is  kept  in  a  chest,  which  floats  in  the  Bay  of  Houton.  The 
number  taken  annually  is  by  no  means  considerable.  A  few  small 
cod  are  occasionally  got  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore,  so 
are  some  haddocks  and  skate.  Sillocks  and  kewths,  being  the 
coal-fish  of  one  and  two  years  old,  abound  along  our  shores,  and 
in  winter  most  of  the  men,  near  the  shore*  are  employed  in  catch- 
ing them.  They  are  delicate  and  wholesome  food  at  this  age. 
Produce* — It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of 

*  There  aie  row,.  (1841,)  nine  such  boats. 
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precision,  the  quantity  of  grain  raised*  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  be- 
sides supplying"  the  demands  of  the  parish,  there  are  upwards  of 
240  bolls  of  meal  and  grain  frequently  sent,  annually,  to  Kirkwall 
and  Strom  ness;  and  in  plentiful  years,  the  tenants  of  the  large 
farms  send  grain  to  the  Leith  market.  The  average  price  of  oat- 
meal is  2s.  per  stone  of  17£  lbs.  Avoirdupois,  and  of  bear  meal,  Is.  6d; 
Both  sometimes  sell  for  less;  but  after  bad  crops,  both  kinds  of 
meal  are  imported,  commonly  from  Leith,  to  Kirkwall  and  Strom* 
ness,  to  which  supplies  even  some  of  the  farmers  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse. 

When  there  is  an  extraordinary  demand  for  black-cattle,  from 
sixty  to  seventy  head  are  sold,  early  in  the  summer,  chiefly  to  far- 
mers from  Caithness,  at  a  price  from  L.2,  10s.  to  L.3.  A  few 
horses  are  sold  at  the  Lammas  market  at  Kirkwall,  commonly  to 
Caithness  people,  at  from  L.8  to  L.  10;  and  some,  in  rare  cases, 
bring  double  this  price. 

Kelp  Manufacture*— When  kelp  was  in  demand,  there  were 
about  seventy  tons  manufactured  annually.  The  tang,  on  the  same 
part  of  the  shore,  was  cut  only  once  in  the  two  years.  Only 
about  twenty  tons  have  been  manufactured  annually  for  some 
years  past,  as  the  price  had  been  small,  being  only  L.  5  per  ton 
at  market,  whereas  it  used  to  be  from  L.  10  to  L.  12.  This  is 
a  great  loss  to  the  proprietors,  and  also  to  the  tenants  who  were 
employed  in  the  manufacture.  This  loss  is  on  the  increase,  as  the 
tang,  which  is  not  cut  once  in  two  years,  is  apt  to  be  so  completely 
torn  from  the  rocks  by  the  winter  storms,  that  it  does  not  vegetate 
again. 

Navigation.— There  is  no  sloop  belonging  to  the  parish.     Be- 
sides the  eight  herring  boats,  and  one  lobster  boat,  there  are  43  em- 
ployed in  taking  sillocks,  kewths,  and  other  fish ;  52  in  all ;  they 
are  also  employed  in  carrying  farm  produce  to  Stromness. 
V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Means  of  Communication. — The  ,post  crosses  from  Huna,  in 
Caithness,  to  South  Ronaldsay,  where  there  is  a  post-office,  and 
proceeds  by  a  runner  to  Kirkwall  and  Stromness.  There  was  no 
public  road,  by  which  a  cart  could  pass,  until  about  twenty  years 
ago.  Since  that  period,  the  statute  labour  has  been  employed 
in  forming  a  public  road ;  and  this  has  for  some  time  past  been 
formed,  and  the  greater  part  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  There 
i*  only  one  harbour,  and  it  is  situated  in  the  Bay  of  llouton, 
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where  sloops  and  larger  vessels  lie  in  safety,  and  are  protected  by 
the  Holm  from  south  and  south-east  gales. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  church  stands  on  a  bay,  on  the 
eastern  shore,  upwards  of  a  mile  east  of  Houton  Head.     The 
manse  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  about  half  a 
mile  west  of  the  church,  and  well  sheltered  by  hills  on  the  west 
and  north.     The  church  was  built  in  1829,  and  contains  574  sit- 
tings, the  accommodation  allowed  by  law,  and  is  every  way  com* 
fortable.  The  sittings  are  all  free.   The  manse  was  built  in  1789, 
and  is  in  a  good  state  of  repair.     The  glebe,  with  hill  pasture, 
would  bring  L.  15  of  rent  annually.     The  stipend  is  L.  150,  of 
which  L.  34,  3s.  8d.  is  paid  by  Government  annually.   The  num- 
ber of  Dissenters  is  considerable,  being,  by  a  late  census,  107 
above  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  142  below  this  age.*   They  belong 
to  the  United  Associate  Synod.     Part  attend  at  Kirkwall,  and 
part  at  Stromness.     There  is  also  one  Baptist. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  dispensed  once  a-year, 
in  summer.  The  number  of  communicants  is  about  300,  and 
about  100  attend  on  this  occasion  from  neighbouring  parishes. 
Collections  are  occasionally  made  for  various  purposes,  and  amount 
annually  to  from  L.  1,  10s.  to  L.2.f 

Education. — There  are  three  schools ;  one  parochial,  and  two 
maintained  by  mortifications.  The  salary  of  the  parochial  school 
was,  at  the  last  augmentation,  raised  to  L.  26.  The  fees,  though 
fixed,  are  not  demanded ;  the  master  accepting,  in  place  thereof, 
the  gratuities,  which  may  amount  to  from  L.  5  to  L.  6.  The  com- 
mon branches  of  education  are  taught,  and  the  master  has  the 
legal  accommodation.  The  Mortification  schools  were  founded 
by  natives.  The  first  by  Magnus  Twatt,  who  lived  and  died  in 
the  service  of  the  Honourable  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  ap- 
pointed by  his  will  the  heritors  and  kirk-session  patrons.  This 
school  has  been  in  operation  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  has  a 
fund  of  L.  700  laid  out  on  landed  security.  The  other  has  been 
only  two  years  in  operation,  and  was  founded  by  James  Tail,  who, 
after  having  been  many  years  in  Hudson's  Bay,  died  in  Strom- 
ness, soon  after  instituting  the  school.  The  sum  left  by  him  for 
this  purpose  is  L,  100,  and  he  appointed  the  kirk-session  patrons. 

*  The  Dissenters  have  increased  in  the  same  proportion  an  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  are  still  about  one-fourth  of  the  population,  1841. 

fin  1840,  L3  were  collected  for  the  five  schemes  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
L.4  were  collected  by  subscription  for  cases  of  destitution. 
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This  sum  is  lent  on  landed  security,  and  the  teacher  receives  the 
interest  as  salary.  He  is  bound  to  teach  for  only  one-half  of  the 
year,  from  October  to  April.  He  continues,  however,  teaching 
the  whole  year,  in  consequence  of  the  liberality  of  the  people. 
James  Tait  also  left  L.  100  to  the  parish  of  Stromness,  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Till  of  late,  there  were  a  few  elderly  people  who  could  not 
read ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  some  of  them  could  answer 
the  questions  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  correctly* 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds.— The  number  of  the  poor  receiving 
supplies  is  15,  and  distributions  are  made  twice  a-year,  in  March 
and  August  As  their  circumstances  are  nearly  equal,  they  re- 
ceive 4s.  or  5s.  each  at  each  distribution.  The  weekly  collections 
amount  annually  to  from  L.  9  to  L.  10.  There  is  a  fund  of  about 
L.  50  at  interest,  which  arose  from  savings  from  the  collections, 
when  the  number  of  the  poor  on  the  list  was  less;  and  a  donation 
of  L.  10  from  Lieutenant  James  Robertson,  a  native.  The  poor 
are  not  forward  in  applying  for  parochial  relief,  unless  when  their 
case  is  urgent.    * 

Jims. — There  are  three  licensed  inns,  two  of  which  retail  ale 
only,  and  the  other  ale  and  whisky.     The  last  is  sufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers.      The  others  are  rather  tippling. 
houses,  and  do  not  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  morals. 
Miscellaneous  Observations. 

The  progress  of  improvement  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
Statistical  Account  has  been  considerable.  Green  crops  have  in- 
creased a  little,  and  will  be  more  abundant  when  inclosing  becomes 
more  general.  Much  of  the  pasture  grass  around  the  old  cultivated 
fields  might  be  broken  up  to  great  advantage ;  but  this  cannot  be 
done,  till  green  crops  are  more  extensively  raised.  Some  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  may  be  expected,  as  the  farmers9  attention  is 
now  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  from  the  manufacture  of  kelp. 
Every  tenant  has  the  privilege  of  hill  pasture. 

«The  whole  extent  of  the  parish,  exclusive  of  the  Island  of  Cava, 
is  1250  Scots  acres  in  cultivation ;  pasture,  1960 ;  common,  6394  : 
in  all,  9604  Scots  acres.  The  rental  was  ascertained,  a  few  years 
ago,  to.  be  L.  575. 

It  was  long  the  practice  of  many  of  the  young  men  to  go  to 
Hudson's  Bay  as  labourers  and  mechanics,  as  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, and  brick-layers.  Few  have  gone  in  later  times*  though 
the  wages  have  been  raised.     A  labourer  receives  L.  16  a-year 
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annually,  for  the  first  three  years,  with  maintenance,  while  era- 
ployed  at  the  factories.  A  mechanic  L.  25  a-year.  The  en- 
gagement is  now  for  five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  every 
one  is  advanced  according  to  his  merit  The  great  object  was  to 
save  as  much  as  might  render  his  future  days  at  home,  easy  and 
comfortable. 

Many  of  the  young  men  also  used  to  engage  at  Stromness  for 
Greenland  and  Davis's  Straits.  There  are  only  ten  thus  em- 
ployed,  this  season. 

The  forming  of  the  public  road  has  been  a  great  improvement, 
so  that  carts  are  now  in  general  use ;  whereas,  formerly,  loads  were 
carried  on  the  backs  of  horses.  The  lately  built  cottages  are  much 
neater  than  the  old  ones.  The  division  of  the  common  is  also  an 
improvement,  and  has  induced  a  few  families  to  come  from  neigh- 
bouring parishes  to  settle  where  the  ground  may  be  cultivated. 

It  is  also  pleasant  to  observe  the  importance  given  to  education, 
which  will  give  the  rising  generation  and  their  succeeding  race  a 
very  great  advantage  over  their  forefathers. 

June  1841. 
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L — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Name. — The  most  probable  derivation  of  the  name  is  from 
Strom,  signifying  strong,  and  Ne$*>  a  point  of  land :  in  fact,  the 
tide  runs  with  considerable  strength  off  the  point  of  land  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  parish. 

Topographical  Appearances.— The  parish  is  pleasantly  situat- 
ed on  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  mainland,  or  Pomona, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  probably  commands  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  group  of  islands  with  which  it  is  connected.  The 
view  from  the  manse,  or  from  the  hill  above  it,  has  been  much  ad- 
mired. The  Atlantic  Ocean,  contemplated  from  either  of  these 
places,  whether  in  the  stillness  of  a  calm,  or  in  the  awful  grandeur 
of  a  storm,  is  an  object  of  the  most  magnificent  nature.    The  hill 
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of  Hoy,  with  the  green  island  of  Graemsay,  which  lies  to  the  south, 
imparts  a  beauty  to  the  scene,  which,  in  clear  weather,  is  often 
enhanced  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Sutherland,  which  appear  in 
the  distance. 

Extent,  Sfc. — The  length  of  the  parish  is  about  5  miles :  its 
breadth,  3| :  and  the  square  miles  it  contains,  12|.  The  south  * 
most  point  is  in  56°  &&  50"  north  latitude;  north  most  point, 
59°  1'  10"  north  latitude.  It  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  is 
bounded  by  the  Sound  of  Hoy  on  the  south ;  by  the  p&rish 
of  Sandwick,  on  the  north  ;  by  the  lake  of  Stenness  and  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  on  the  east ;  and  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  west. 
The  hills  are  situated  on  the  north-west ;  are  naked  and  barren, 
being  destitute  of  plantations.  Still,  they  have  their  beauty.  They 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  height  of  from  100  to  400 
or  500  feet, — forming,  at  some  places,  a  bold  and  elevated  coast, 
on  which  the  winds  beat  with  tremendous  fury,  and  often  dash  frail 
barks  to  pieces.  There  are  various  valleys,  well  cultivated ;  and, 
being  interspersed  with  meadow,  they  furnish  hay  for  cattle  in  win- 
ter, and  often  compensate  the  deficiency  of  a  scanty  crop. 

There  are  no  caves  of  any  consequence,  except  one ;  which  has 
been  rendered  memorable  from  being  the  place  where  a  ship- 
wrecked seaman  was  wonderfully  preserved,  during  four  days  in 
the  spring  of  1884.  This  cave  lies  at  the  western  extremity  op- 
posite to  Hoy  Head,  and  is  often  visited  by  strangers  since  that 
event.  It  is  called  Johnson's  cave,  from  the  name  of  the  seaman 
who  was  saved  in  it.  Adjoining  to  it,  and  on  the  same  line  of  coast 
towards  Sandwick,  the  rock  scenery  is  bold  and  romantic,  afford- 
ing shelter  and  a  safe  brooding  place  for  the  numerous  sea  fowl 
which  abound  here.  The  only  headland,  called  the  Black  Craig, 
is  directly  opposite  to  Hoy  head,  and  is  of  great  use  to  seamen  in 
directing  them  to  the  sound  of  Hoy,  which  lies  between  them — the 
only  approach  to  the  harbour  of  Stromness  from  the  west.  As  this 
sound  isof  great  importance  to  vessels,  affording  them  a  safeapproach 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  harbour,  to  which,  in  stress  of  weather, 
they  are  frequently  compelled  to  have  recourse  for  shelter, — it  may 
be  proper  to  give  a  brief  description  of  it  This  cannot  be  more 
correctly  done,  than  in  the  language  employed  by  my  predecessor, 
in  his  minute  and  interesting  Statistical  Account  of  this  parish : 
"  Along  the  west  coast  of  Stromness,  at  one  league's  distance  from 
the  shore,  there  is  40  or  50  fathoms  depth  of  water.  There  are 
no  shoals  in  the  channel  of  Hoy  sound,  on  the  side  next  this  pa- 
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rish,  but  two,  which  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  two  cable  lengths 
from  the  shore ;  one  of  these  shoals  is  visible  at  two  hours'  ebb* 
As  the  coast  can  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  there  are  no 
shoals  but  these  two,  which  are  not  dangerous,  there  are  conse- 
quently few  vessels  wrecked  on  this  coast.  The  velocity  of  the 
spring-tides  in  Hoy  sound,  is  seven  miles  in  the  hour,  that  of  neap- 
tides,  three  miles.  It  is  high  or  slack  water  in  Hoy  sound  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  days  of  new  and  full  moon,  and  in  the  harbour  of 
Stromness  at  nine  o'clock.  The  flood  sets  from  the  north-west. 
An  hour  before  flood  is  perceived  in  the  channel  of  Hoy  sound,  a 
stream  sets  from  the  north,  along  the  west  coast,  keeping  this  side 
of  the  sound,  and  continues  in  this  direction ;  at  half-ebb,  another 
stream  sets  from  the  south,  along  the  south  side  of  the  sound,  and 
continues  till  high  water.  These  streams,  when  known  and  at-, 
tended  to,  facilitate  the  entrance  of  shipping  into  the  harbour  of 
Stromness." 

Since  the  date  of  the  Old  Account,  it  appears  that  the  increase 
of  wrecks  has  been  considerable.  A  light-house  is  greatly  need- 
ed for  the  guidance  of  vessels  through  the  Sound  of  Hoy :  and  we 
are  happy  to  learn  that  this  has  attracted  the  attention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty *s  Commissioners. 

II. — Civil  History. 

Itmay  be  mentioned,  that  the  greater  number  of  vessels  whichour 
enlightened  nation  has  sent  out  to  explore  the  world,  and  extend  the 
knowledge  of  geography  and  the  boundaries  of  science,  have,  in  ge- 
neral, remained  some  days  in  the  harbour  of  Stromness.  The  Dis- 
covery ships  which  were  commanded  by  Captain  Cook,  on  their 
return  from  that  memorable  expedition  which  proved  fatal  to  that 
illustrious  navigator,  lay  here  two  weeks ;  and  the  officers  presented 
some  of  the  inhabitants  with  various  curiosities,  which  they  fondly 
preserve  as  precious  mementos  of  friendship.  Sir  John  Franklin, 
distinguished  alike  for  his  piety  and  heroism,  both  ingoing  out  and 
returning  from  his  northern  expedition,  remained  here  for  some  time. 
This  parish  was  also  the  first  place  where  Sir  John  Ross  planted  his 
foot  on  British  earth,  on  returning  from  his  last  northern  voyage, 
when  it  was  thought  by  the  nation  at  large,  that  that  gallant  officer 
had  perished  in  the  expedition. 

Land-owners. — -The  principal  land-owners  are,  Thomas  Pollex- 
fen,  Esq.  of  Cairston ;  William  G.  Watt,  Esq.  of  Breckness. 
There  are  also  Crown  lands.  The  number  of  heritors  altogether, 
is.7& 
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Parochial  Registers. — The  parochial  registers  extend  back  to 
the  year  1695;  but  they  are  neither  voluminous,  nor  have  they 
been  regularly  kept, — except  under  the  former  incumbent. 

Antiquities. — In  the  burial-place,  there  is  the  ruin  of  an  old 
church,  which  probably  was  erected  when  Popery  prevailed,  or 
perhaps  at  a  later  period.  Near  it,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  build- 
ing, which  originally  occupied  a  considerable  space  of  ground, 
and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  an  establishment  of  monks, 
hence  called  Monk's  House.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to 
the  west,  stands  a  venerable  building,  which  was  erected  by  Bishop 
Graham,  one  of  the  last  Bishops  of  Orkney  under  Episcopacy. 
Above  the  door,  the  bishop's  initials,  G.  G.,  with  the  Episcopal 
arms,  and  the  year  of  its  erection,  1633,  are  inscribed.  There 
are  still  tumuli  to  be  seen  in  the  parish. 

III. — Population. 
According  to  the  Old  Statistical  Account,  "in  the  year  1754, 
there  were  1000  persons  in  the  town  of  Stromness.  In  the  year 
1794,  there  were  1344  souls,  and  yet  the  whole  population  is 
about  the  same  as  that  given  in  1754;  from  which,  it  appears 
that  the  population  of  the  country  has  decreased,  in  proportion  as 
that  of  the  town  had  increased.  By  an  accurate  census  taken  in 
June  1794,  the  population  is  as  follows:" 

No.  of  Houses.     No.  of  Families.     Males.     Females.     Total. 
Stromness  parish,  184  184  346  449  795 

town,  222  842  493  851  1344 

Total,      "406  #36  1*39        1300         2139 

Persona  to  a  family  in  the  parish  of  Stromness,  nearly  4£.  In 
the  town  of  Stromness,  nearly  4  to  a  family  and  6  to  a  house* 
Proportion  of  males  to  females,  parish  of  Stromness,  nearly  as  3 
males  to  4  females.  Town,  nearly  12  males  to  21  females.  The 
great  disproportion  of  males  to  females  in  the  town  of  Stromness 
is  occasioned  by  the  young  men  going  abroad  to  various  parts  of 
the  world ;  to  the  Greenland  fishery,  Hudsou's  Bay,  the  coal 
trade ;  and  many  are  to  be  found  in  his  Majesty's  navy." 

In  1831,  the  Government  census  gave  the  following  results  :— 

Males.      Females.     Inhabited  Houses. 
Stromness  burgh  of  barony,     2236  940  1296  •      385 

parish,  708  308  400  123 

The  population  is  as  follows,  at  present : — 

Numbe?  of  people  residing  in  the  town  of  Stromness,               .  2242 

Landward  ptrt  of  the  parish  of  Stromness,           ....  760 

The  yearly  average  of  births  for  the  last  seven  years,                 .              .  80 

deaths  for  the  last  seven  years,          .              .              .  50 

marriages  for  the  last  seven  >ears,           •             .  lb 
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The  average  Dumber  of  person!  under  15  jeers  of  age,                   •  .965 

betwixt  15  and  90,                    .              .  745 

80  and  50,                          .  .686 

50  and  70,                  .             .  496 

upwards  of  70,     .              .              .  .110 

Number  of  proprietors  of  land  of  the  yearly  value  of  L.  50  or  upwards,  7 

unmarried  men,  bachelors,  and  widowers,  upwards  of  50  years  of  age,  65 

Unmarried  women  upwards  of  45,           ....  .90 

Number  of  families,              .              '..'.'              *              *  *® 

Average  number  of  children  in  each  family  in  which  there  are  children,  nearly      4 

Number  of  inhabited  houses,      .              .             .             .             • ,  500 

houses  uninhabited,  or  now  building,         ...  18 

insane,  2 ;  fatuous,  10 ;  blind,  4 ;  deaf,  2 ;  dumb,  2. 

Notwithstanding  the  peculiar  temptations  to  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  parish  are  exposed,  from  the  great  influx  of  shipping 
and  other  circumstances,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  a  moral  peo- 
ple. They  are  most  regular  in  their  attendance  in  the  house  of 
God ;  and,  though  they  come  far  short  of  that  standard  which 
the  word  of  God  prescribes,  and  many  of  them  are  indifferent  to 
their  eternal  interests,  there  are  still  not  a  few  who  are  alive  to  the 
great  realities  of  eternity  ;  appreciate  highly  their  precious  privi- 
leges, and  study  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  in  all 
things,  by  maintaining  a  life  and  conversation  becoming  the  Gospel. 

At  a  former  period,  smuggling  existed  to  some  extent,  with  its 
demoralizing  effects;  but  now  it  is  rare. 
IV. — Industry. 

Number  of  males  employed  in  agriculture  as  farmers, 

as  cottars, 
Farm  servants,  male,  22 — female,  22, 

Number  of  males  employed  in  overseeing  straw  plait  manufacture, 
Manufacturer  of  rope,  .... 

Number  of  males  employed  in  retail  trade  or  in  handicraft, 
Number  of  wholesale  merchants,  capitalists,  bankers,  professional  persons,  and 

other  educated  men,  .... 

Number  of  female  servants  in  town. 

Agriculture. — 

We  believe  the  parish  contains  of  standard  imperial  acres, 

Of  this  the  arable  land  is,  say  .  . 

Infield  pasture  capable  of  improvement, 

Undivided  common,  ...... 

The  undivided  common  is  capable  of  very  little  improvement, 
being  mostly  hill  and  moss ;  and  there  is  much  of  it,  that  has  been 
rendered  incapable  of  cultivation,  by  the  surface  being  removed 
from  it  for  fuel  and  litter, — a  practice  which  still  prevails. 

Sent  of  Land. — The  average  rent  of  arable  land  per  acre  is 
10s.  Near  the  town,  the  inhabitants  pay  L.2  for  graaing  a  milk 
cow.  • 

Wages,  frc. — The  rate  of  labour  varies,  according  to  the  kind  of 

work,  from  Is.  4d.  to  2s.  6d.,  without  maintenance,  for  farm-la- 
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bourers  and  country  artisans.     Price  of  an  iron  plough,  L  42,  2s. ; 
of  a  small  cart,  L.  4,  4s. 

Comparatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  agricultural  im- 
provement :  the  land  is  constantly  cropped  alternately  with  oats 
and  bear,  with  only  as  much  in  potatoes  as  supplies  the  family. 
This  must  necessarily  tend  to  impoverish  the  soil,  and  render  it  less 
productive.  The  leases  being,  in  many  cases,  only  from  year 
to  year, — the  smallness  of  the  farms,  the  wretched  steadings,  and 
the  want  of  enclosures, — all  combine  to  operate  against  the  occu- 
pier as  well  as  the  proprietor.  Indeed,  there  are  many  farmers 
who  do  not  entirely  depend  upon  the  produce  of  their  crops  for 
paying  their  rent ;  for  they  are  often  obliged  to  seek  in  the  pro- 
lific sea,  that  subsistence  which  the  earth  would  yield,  were  great* 
er  care  taken  of  it,  and  a  better  system  of  culture  practised. 

Quarries. — There  is  a  slate  quarry  on  the  west  side  of  the  parish, 
from  which,  it  is  observed,  in  the  former  Account,  that  from  30,000 
to  40,000  slates  were  annually  sold.  "  They  are  strong,  thick,  last 
long,  and  are  the  best  in  the  county.'9  Slates  are  still  taken  from 
this  quarry ;  but,  though  they  are  better  adapted  to  the  climate  than 
Easdale  slates,  they  are  in  general  not  so  much  used,  forming 
rather  a  weighty  roof.  There  are  no  proper  stone  quarries.  The 
stones  which  are  used  in  the  erection  of  houses  are  quarried  from 
the  shore,  and  conveyed  to  the  town  in  large  boats.  Some  years  ago, 
a  Company  commenced  working  a  granite  quarry  near  the  town, 
with  the  intention  of  shipping  for  a  proper  market ;  but,  though 
the  granite  was  thought  of  a  superior  kind,  the  company,  from  want. 
of  capital,  did  not  proceed  with  the  undertaking. 

A  lead  mine  was  wrought,  eighty  years  ago;  but  the  ore  was  not 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  defray  the  expense,  and  remunerate  the 
worker. 

Fisheries.— During  the  three  last  years,  a  few  enterprising  indi- 
viduals have  endeavoured  to  establish  a  herring-fishing  station  at 
Stromness ;  and,  though  they  have  not  been  so  successful  as  could 
have  been  wished,  they  are  stilt  resolved  to  persevere.  Should 
they  succeed,  their  undertaking  will  tend  greatly  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  town,  and  be  of  essential  service  to  the  fisher- 
men, as  it  will  enable  them  to  remain  at  home,  instead  of  going 
to  other  stations  in  the  islands, — which  must  be  attended  with 
considerable  expense.  In  the  months  of  May  and  June  1837, 
there  were  about  2000  crans  taken. 

There  are,  also,  some  boats  employed  every  season,  in  the 
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months  of  May  and  June,  in  fishing  lobsters.  At  an  average,  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  there  have  been  11,622  lobsters  shipped 
annually  for  the  London  market,  by  Gravesend  smacks,  which  call 
here  twice  a  week  during  the  fishing  season. 

Some  sloops  engage  in  the  cod  fishing, — though  this  fishing  is 
not  carried  on,  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  in  some  of  the  other 
Orkney  Islands. 

Manufactures. — Before  the  duty  was  taken  off  barilla,  there 
was  a  considerable  quantity  of  kelp  manufactured  ;  but  since  the 
price  has  fallen  so  greatly,  it  scarcely  remunerates  the  proprietor ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  very  little  is  now  done  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  that  article.  Whether  this  will  ultimately  be  advan- 
tageous or  disadvantageous  to  the  country,  is  a  question  upon  which 
a  diversity  of  opinion  prevails.  We  only  remark,  that  proprietors 
evidently  placed  more  reliance  than  they  ought  to  have  done,  upon 
the  manufacturing  of  that  precarious  article,  and  thereby  neglected 
the  improvement  of  their  lands,  which  would  have  afforded  them  a 
more  permanent  benefit. 

There  are  a  few  straw  plait  manufacturers,  who  employ  a  num- 
ber of  women  inthe  town  as  well  as  in  the  country.  This  manu- 
facture has  been,  for  some  time  past,  upon  the  decline ;  and,  being 
at  all  times  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  fashion,  has  lately  af- 
forded a  scanty  subsistence  to  the  many  young  females  who  totally 
depend  on  it  for  their  support.  They  are  now  allowed  to  plait 
in  their  own  homes,  which  has  been  found  more  conducive  to  their 
health  and  morals,  than  doing  so  collectively,  in  the  houses  of  the 
manufacturers,  which  was  the  original  custom. — There  is  a  small 
rope  manufactory,  where  ropes  of  various  kinds  are  made,  both 
for  the  shipping  and  for  country  use.  From  the  former  Account, 
it  appears  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  linen  and  woollen 
cloth  manufactured.  This  business  has  now  wholly  ceased  here, 
being  superseded  by  the  perfect  machinery  now  in  use. 

Navigation. — The  shipping  belonging  to  Stromness  has  of  late 
years  greatly  increased,  and  is  at  present  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition.  The  kind  of  vessel  which  is  preferred  is  the  schooner, 
which  is  found  best  suited  fur  the  trade  in  which  it  is  employed. 
The  owners  seldom  or  never  insure  their  vessels,  and  many  of 
them  have  succeeded  well.  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to 
the  town  is  23 ;  2  of  them  brigs,  1 8  schooners ;  3  sloops.  Their 
tonnage  amounts  to  2132  tons. 

The  following  table,  which  the  captaiu  of  the  Coast-guard  iu 
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Stromness  has  kindly  handed  to  me,  shows  how  much  this  com- 
modious harbour  is  resorted  to  by  all  kinds  of  vessels. 


Tears.  Months.    No.  of  Teasel*. 

Tonnage  per  month. 

Tonnage  yearlj 

r.  Remarks. 

1835,   October, 

. 

36 

- 

6,671 

• 

To   every 

Nov. 

. 

24 

- 

3,304 

. 

one    hun- 

Dec. 

. 

7 

- 

901 

. 

dred  tons, 

1836,  January, 

13 

- 

1,348 

. 

allow  four 

Feb. 

• 

10 

- 

1,606 

. 

men    and 

March, 

. 

42 

* 

6,927 

• 

one  boy. 

Ami), 

- 

83 

- 

20,123 

• 

May, 

- 

19 

- 

2,657 

- 

June, 

- 

34 

- 

3,655 

- 

July, 

- 

34 

- 

3,666 

- 

August, 

- 

51 

- 

6,579 

- 

Sept. 

- 

28 

- 

2,670 

- 

• 

- 

■ 

- 

66,207 

1836,   October, 

. 

36 

- 

6,365 

- 

Nov. 

. 

37 

- 

5,127 

. 

Dec 

. 

15 

- 

2,474 

- 

1837,  January, 

- 

11 

- 

1,070 

• 

Feb. 

- 

13 

- 

2,029 

- 

March, 

. 

10 

- 

3,047 

• 

April, 
May, 

31 

24 

- 

'  5,479 
3,092 

: 

June, 

. 

17 

- 

2,290 

. 

July, 

- 

32 

- 

2,543 

• 

August, 

- 

71 

- 

6,819 

- 

Sept. 

- 

62 

- 

6,182  . 

- 

» 

• 

• 

_ 

- 

46,517 

October, 

• 

49 

• 

7,947 

. 

Nov. 

. 

43 

. 

6,684 

. 

Dec. 

- 

29 

. 

4,401 

. 

1838,  January, 

- 

23 

- 

2,419 

• 

Feb. 

• 

3 

. 

379 

• 

March, 

. 

24 

• 

4,801 

. 

April, 

- 

49 

- 

11,117 

- 

The  Honourable  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  ships  call  here  on 
their  outward  passage  in  the  month  of  June,  and  take  with  them 
a  number  of  men  to  be  employed  as  labourers,  artisans,  &c. 
The  average  number  of  men  who  have  here  been  hired  yearly 
to  go  out  to  their  settlements  in  North  America,  for  the  last  four 
years,  is  from  85  to  40.  Under  the  sanction  of  this  Company, 
missionaries  are  sent  out  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists.  It  would  be  of  great  consequence  could  a  mis- 
sionary or  two  be  sent  out  by  the  General  Assembly  of  our  church, 
as  there  are  so  many  men  there  who  belong  to  Orkney,  by  whom 
the  boon  would  be  greatly  prized. 

For  a  long  period,  a  number  of  whalers  have  called  here  to  ob- 
tain their  full  complement  of  men  for  the  whale-fishing  at  Davis' 
Straits;  but  lately,  the  number  has  considerably  decreased.  There 
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have  been  engaged,  for  the  last  seven  years,  on  an  average,  292 
men  annually.     The  number  at  one  time  was  much  greater. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

The  only  town  in  the  parish  is  Stromness.  At  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  it  is  observed  in  the  former  Statistical  Account, 
"  it  was  an  inconsiderable  village,  consisting  only  of  half  a-dozen 
houses  with  slated  roofs,  and  a  few  scattered  huts,  the  first  inha- 
bited by  two  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  and  two  or  three  small 
traders,  the  last  by  a  few  fishermen  and  mechanics."  In  1719,  it 
was  assessed  by  the  burgh  of  Kirkwall,  and  continued  tributary 
thereto  till  May  174%  when  it  sought  to  effect  its  freedom,  and 
happily  succeeded ;  for,  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session 
confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  fully,  emancipated,  and 
thus  became  instrumental  in  obtaining  freedotfi  for  the  other  villages 
in  Scotland  which  had  formerly  been  tributary  to  royal  burghs* 

It  has  since  rapidly  increased  in  population  and  in  trade,  which 
is  to  be  traced  in  a  great  measure  to  the  safety  and  commodious* 
ness  of  the  harbour, — on  the  west  of  which  the  town  is  situated. 
There  are  few  places  which  afford  a  better  or  more  beautiful  site 
for  the  erection  of  a  town.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  one  street, 
which  extends  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  side  of  the  harbour ; 
but  the  houses  have  been  erected  without  any  regular  plan.  The 
only  object  which  the  first  proprietors  appear  to  have  had  in  view, 
in  the  erection  of  their  houses,  was  to  secure  access  to  the  harbour. 
Till  very  lately,  the  street  was  not  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  a 
passage  for  carts  and  other  vehicles.  Some  improvements,  how- 
ever, have  lately  been  made  upon  the  town,  and  especially  upon 
the  street  It  still  admits  of  many,  and  never  can  possess  that 
regular  appearance  which  its  fine  situation  so  well  deserves. 

In  the  year  1815,  Stromness  was  constituted  a  Burgh  of  barony ; 
and  two  magistrates,  with  nine  councillors,  have  since  held  autho- 
rity in  it ;  but  having  no  funds,  and  there  being  no  jail  nearer  than 
Kirkwall,  their  power  is  greatly  curtailed. 

Means  of  Communication. — There  is  regular  communication 
between  this  parish  and  Kirkwall  three  times  a-week,  by  a  gig 
which  conveys  the  mail.  Last  June,  a  mail-coach  commenced 
running,  daily,  in  place  of  the  gig.  It  was  an  interesting  as  well 
as  a  novel  scene,  to  see  a  regular  mail-coach  in  ultima  Thule.  It 
is,  however,  a  matter  of  regret,  that  such  encouragement  was  not 
given  as  to  enable  the  proprietors  to  continue  running  the  coach 
during  winter. 
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'  The  distance  betwixt  Stromness  and  Kirkwall,  the  only  towns 
in  the  county,  is  about  )  5  miles ;  and  of  late  the  road  has  been 
considerably  improved.  There  is  a  post-office  in  town,  and  a 
south  mail  via  Kirkwall  arrive  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
when  not  detained  at  the  Pentland  Frith,  which  is  often  the  case, 
especially  in  winter.* 

Enclosures  are  comparatively  rare ;  which,  to  a  great  extent,  re- 
tards agricultural  improvement.  Cattle,  horses,  and  swine,  which 
are  numerous,  being  allowed  to  go  at  large  after  the  crop  is  ga- 
thered in,  greatly  injure  the  fields  in  a  climate  subject  to  rains 
during  so  many  months  in  the  year.  It  also  prevents  the  regular 
rotation  of  crops,  which  is  so  indispensable  to  proper  farming. 

The  estate  of  Cairston  is,  however,  an  exception.  There  is  a 
considerable  part  of  it  well  inclosed :  it  is  also  farmed  on  the 
most  improved  system,  by  the  proprietor,  Mr  Pollexfen.  It  pos- 
sesses many  beautiful  fields*  which  yield  hay,  potatoes,  bear,  and 
oats,  of  a  superior  quality.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  a  few  pro- 
prietors have  made  some  inclosures,  which  have  increased  the  value 
of  their  property. 

Harbour. — The  harbour  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  forms  a  safe  retreat  to  all  sorts  of  vessels. 
It  is  frequented  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  by  many  ves- 
sels in  the  coasting-trade,  as  well  as  foreign  vessels,  which  find  in  it 
a  safe  anchorage,  and  are  well  sheltered  from  the  west  wind,  (which 
generally  is  most  boisterous,)  by  a  hill  above  the  town.  It  lies  on 
the  east  side  of  the  parish,  and  is  approached  by  the  south,  is  about 
a  mile  in  length,  and  somewhat  less  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 

There  are  two  beautiful  little  holms  or  small  islands  which 
bound  the  harbour  on  the  east,  and  render  the  anchorage  still  more 
safe  and  secure. 

Upon  the  south  side  of  the  harbour,  on  the  property  of  Ness,  a 
patent  slip,  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  has  been  lately  erected, 
capable  of  receiving  a  vessel  of  400  or  500  tons.  This  was  greatly 
needed,  from  the  number  of  vessels  which  pass  through  the  Pent- 
land  Frith,  and  are  often  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  harbour, 
and  to  obtain  the  repairs  which  their  disabled  state  requires.  This 
slip  was  erected  in  April  1836 :  and  in  the  course  of  the  three 
succeeding  years,  thirty  vessels  were  received  upon  it  and  repaired, 
—their  tonnage,  3368  tons. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  parish  church  is  situate  in  the  town,* 

*  There  is  now  a  daily  mail. 
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the  most  convenient  site  for  the  mass  of  the  population.  The 
greatest  distance  from  the  extremity  of  the  parish,  is  about  five  miles. 
It  was  erected  in  the  year  1814.  It  is  in  a  tolerable  state  of  re- 
pair ;  but,  being  much  exposed  to  violent  storms,  the  roof  almost 
every  year  requires  repair.  It  has  accommodation  for  1200.  There 
are  forty  free  sittings,  and  two  long  seats,  which  extend  along 
the  greater  part  of  the  middle  passage.  The  manse  was  erected 
in  the  year  1 780.  It  underwent  repair  during  the  incumbency  of 
my  predecessor,  and  before  I  entered  it  in  the  spring  of  1833. 

The  glebe,  including  what  is  occupied  by  house,  garden,  and  a 
meadow,  is  about  ten  acres  in  extent ;  if  let,  its  rent  would  amount 
to  about  L.6  per  annum. 

The  stipend  is  the  minimum,  with  L.8,  6s.  8d.  for  communion 
elements. 

There  is  no  other  church  in  the  parish,  except  a  small  Secession 
church.  The  minister  receives  L.  120  per  annum,  and  L.  12  for 
communion  elements. 

Divine  worship  is  well  attended  both  in  the  Established  Church 
and  in  the  Dissenting  Chapel. 

There  are  1000  persons  in  communion  with  the  Established 
Church.  Of  that  number,  about  900  communicate  each  time  at 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  dispensed  twice  in 
the  year.     About  400  are  in  communion  with  the  Secession. 

There  is,  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church,  a  Bible 
and  Missionary  Society ;  average  amount  of  yearly  contributions 
about  L.20.  There  is  also  a  Society  of  a  similar  nature  in  con- 
nection with  the  Dissenters.  Of  the  amount  of  its  contributions  I 
am  not  aware. 

In  general,  we  have  three  or  four  collections  during  the  year  for 
benevolent  purposes, — in  behalf  of  Sabbath  schools  and  the  As- 
sembly's schemes.     Average  amount  about  L.14. 

Education. — There  are  five  schools  t&ught  by  males  and  five  by 
females  in  the  parish.     Eight  of  these  schools  are  in  the  burgh. 

There  is  a  parochial  school ;  but  so  situate,  and  so  provided  with 
accommodations,  that  its  benefits  do  not  extend  to  the  town,  nor 
to  other  populous  districts  of  the  country.  We  deeply  regret  to 
say,  that,  in  this  parish,  the  grand  design  of  this  excellent  paro- 
chial institution  is,  in  a  great  measure,  defeated,  and  the  young 
are  deprived  of  that  advantage  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the 
law  of  the  land. 

There  are  two  subscription  schools  in  the  town.     The  other 
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schools  depend  upon  the  fees  received.  The  five  female  schools  are 
in  the  town,  and  the  fees  afford  very  inadequate  support  to  the  ftach- 
ers.  In  the  parish  school  the  branches  taught  are,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  In  the  subscription  schools,  in  addition  to  these 
branches,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  mathematics  are  taught. 
The  teacher  of  the  other  school  in  town  has  a  class  for  Navigation, 
which  is  greatly  required  here.  In  the  female  schools,  the  com- 
mon branches,  viz.  English,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  sewing  are 
taught ;  and,  in  one  or  two  of  the  most  respectable,  music  and 
drawing. 

The  parochial  teacher  has  the  minimum  salary.  The  subscrip- 
tion school  teachers  receive  about  L.50  per  annum. 

We  believe  there  are  few  betwixt  the  years  of  six  and  fifteen 
who  cannot  read.  In  general,  the  parents,  however  poor,  make 
every  effort  to  send  their  children  to  school  for  a  short  time,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  elementary  branches  of  education,  especially 
reading.  With  respect  to  the  fatherless,  in  most  cases  which 
have  come  under  our  notice,  some  benevolent  person  is  found 
willing  to  get  them  instructed  in  reading. 

We  feel  called  upon  to  say,  that  there  are  few  places  in  Scot- 
land, with  such  a  population  as  Stromness,  where  there  is  such  need 
of  an  efficient  endowed  school.  There  being  no  c  ^dowed  school 
in  the  town,  and  the  fees  of  the  subscription  ones  be.  •»  high,  the 
poor  are  precluded  from  the  benefit  of  proper  instruction ;  and  when 
it  is  known  that  there  are  numerous  widows  (whose  husbands  have 
perished  at  sea),  left  with  their  large  families  helpless  and  de- 
pendent, unable  to  provide  for  their  sustenance,  far  less  to  afford 
them  a  good  education,  it  must  be  evident,  that,  were  a  proper 
school  with  an  endowment  established,  it  would  confer  an  invalu- 
able blessing  upon  an  interesting  but  long-neglected  community. 
It  is  hoped  that  something  may  be  done  for  this  place  by  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly's  Education  Committee.  The  Sabbath  school 
connected  with  the  Established  Church  was  instituted  in  the  spring 
of  1830 ;  and  was  attended  at  first  by  betwixt  200  and  300.  It 
has  since  continued  to  increase  and  flourish,  and  for  the  last  seven 
years  has  been  attended  by  fully  300  scholars  on  an  average. 
There  are  in  all  twenty-six  classes,  which  are  instructed  by  male 
and  female  teachers,  selected  from  the  most  pious  and  best  inform- 
ed of  the  elders  and  members. 

A  Sabbath  school,  numerously  attended,  is  also  regularly  kept 
in  the  Dissenting  church. 
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Library. — A  public  library  was  established,  nearly  twenty  years 
ago*  It  consists  of  a  number  of  valuable  books,  and  the  leading 
reviews  of  the  day.  For  some  years  past,  novels  have  been  ex- 
cluded, and  works  of  a  more  solid. character  substituted  in  their 
place.     The  annual  subscription  is  7s. 

There  is  a  Sabbath  school  library  in  connection  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  also  one  in  connection  with  the  Dissenting 
congregation. 

Friendly  Society. — Till  very  lately,  a  Friendly  Society  existed 
in  the  town,  but  it  was  some  years  ago  dissolved. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds. — The  average  number  of  poor  per- 
sons upon  the  roll  who  receive  quarterly  allotments,  is  85.  The 
highest  allowance  is  4s.  per  quarter :  but  in  general  2s.  or  2s.  6d. 
is  the  sum  allotted  quarterly.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  some 
allowance  is  made  during  winter  for  fuel ;  and  in  case  of  sickness  or 
old  age,  the  elder  of  the  district  where  the  pauper  resides  is  em- 
powered to  give  something  additional.  Our  sole  dependence  far 
supporting  the  poor,  is  on  the  amount  of  collections  made  at  the 
church  doors  on  Sabbath,  and  the  fees  for  proclamation  of  banns, 
and  the  use  of  mortcloth.  The  ordinary  collections  for  the  last 
eight  years  amount  at  an  average  to  about  L.  50  annually ;  and 
extraordinary,  to  about  L.20.  In  general  the  people  are  so  very 
poor,  that  they  evince  no  reluctance  to  seek  parochial  relief. 

There  is  no  prison  in  Stromness.  This  greatly  weakens  the 
authority  of  the^magistrates,  and  is  unfavourable  to  the  morals  of 
this  populous  district.  Were  an  efficient  jail  erected,  it  would  in- 
timidate the  lawless,  and  be  an  effectual  means  of  preventing  crime, 
and  the  lesser  delinquencies. 

Inns. — In  town,  there  are  4  inns,  kept  by  respectable  persons,  in 
which  good  accommodation  will  be  found,  and  every  attention  paid. 
In  town,  the  number  of  houses  in  which  spirits  and  beer  are  sold 
is  27,  the  number  in  which  beer  only  is  sold,  7 ;  in  all  34. 

Natural  History  Society. — Some  time  ago,  a  Natural  His- 
tory Society  was  instituted  in  town,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
form  a  museum,  and  to  collect  specimens  of  the  islands'  produc- 
tions, birds,  6sbes,  shells,  &c.  Considerable  success  has  already 
crowned  the  laudable  undertaking.  A  number  of  curiosities,  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  have  already  been  placed  in  the  museum.  A 
respectable  collection  of  the  birds,  &c  of  Orkney  has  been  made ; 
and  soon,  it  is  hoped,  the  museum  will  be  an  object  worthy  of 
being  inspected  by  the  tourists  who  may  visit  this  remote  island. 
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The   first  annual  Report  has  been  published ;  it  contains  a  list  of 
the  curiosities,  &c.  which  have  been  presented  to  the  Institution* 

-Ft«rf.— Peat  is  the  fuel  most  generally  used,  and  is  procured 
from  a  moss  in  the  parish.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  sup- 
plied in  a  great  measure  from  the  islands,  where  the  peat*  are  of  a 
superior  quality.  The  more  wealthy  and  respectable  families  use 
coals,  which  are  brought  from  Newcastle  and  Sunderland. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 

Since  the  former  Statistical  Account  was  published,  many  im- 
provements have  taken  place ;  for  instance,  the  increase  of  carts 
from  12  to  140,  and  of  ploughs  in  the  same  proportion,  demon- 
strates that  there  must  have  been  some  advancement  made  in  agri- 
cultural improvement.  Still,  much  remains  to  be  done ;  and  un- 
less a  better  system  of  farming,  and  a  regular  rotation  of  crops,  be 
adopted,  more  substantial  and  comfortable  farm-steadings  erected, 
and  the  lands  to  a  certain  extent  enclosed,  agriculture  must  remain 
stationary,  and  the  peasantry  cannot  be  raised  to  that  respectabi- 
lity which  is  so  desirable,  and  so  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the 
proprietor,  and  comfort  of  the  tenant.  The  number  of  horses  in 
the  parish  is  204;  of  ploughs,  91. 

The  burgh  has  greatly  increased  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  dur- 
ing the  last  forty  years,  from  the  regular  increase  of  the  shipping. 
If  the  herring-fishing  succeed,  and  a  station  be  established,  it  will 
tend  still  further  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 

Drawn  up  1839. 
Revised  July  1841. 


UNITED  PARISHES  OF 
HOY  AND  GRiEMSAY. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  CAIRSTON,  8YNOD  OF  KIRKWALL. 

THE  REV.  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  MINISTER. 


L — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Situation  and  Extent. — The  parish  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
bounded  by  the  parish  of  Walls  on  the  south  side;  the  parishes  of 
Orphir,  Stennis,  and  Stromness  upon  the  east  and  north  sides ;  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  westward.  The  parish  from  north-west 
to  south-east  is  about  9  or  10  miles  long,  and  in  general  is  about 
6  miles  broad.  It  may  be  called  a  very  hilly  or  mountainous  dis- 
trict One  of  the  hills  in  particular  is  so  steep  in  many  places  as 
to  be  almost  inaccessible. 

The  land  or  arable  ground  in  this  place  is  generally  wet  and 
spongy ;  the  soil  light,  and  better  calculated  for  grass  than  for  grain. 

Graemsay  is  a  very  small  island, — a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  a  mile  in  breadth.     Its  population  in  1831  amounted  to  225. 

IL — Civil  History. 
There  are  no  antiquities  in  the  parish,  besides  the  large  stone 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Account. 

Parochial  Registers. — These  have  been  regularly  kept  since  the 
year  1799. 

Landowners. — The  land-owners  are,  Robert  Heddle,Esq.;  John 
Balfour,  Esq. ;  Rev.  G.  Hamilton ;  and  Harry  Cruickshank,  Esq. 
HI. — Population. 

Amount  in  1801,  228 

1811,  .    472 

1821,  508 

183],  .    546 

The  amount  of  the  population  at  present  is  647. 
During  the  last  three  years,  there  have  been  no  illegitimate 
births. 

IV. — Industry. 
Agriculture. — The  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  1*1,  5s. 
Real  rent  of  the  parish,  L.300. 
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There  have  been  no  recent  improvements  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  parish  which  call  for  notice.     Wood  is  entirely  wanting. 

Fisheries. —  The  herring-fishing  is  carried  on  in  this  parish  to 
some  extent, — seven  boats  being  employed  in  it. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  whole  population  is  connected  with 
the  Established  Church.  The  stipend  is  the  minimum.  The 
glebe  is  five  acres  arable  in  extent,  and  as  many  in  pasture :  value, 
L.10.  The  manse  was  built  in  1798,  and  is  at  present  in  a  good, 
habitable  condition. 

Education. — There  are  three  schools  in  the  parish :  and  none 
more  are  required.  The  salary  of  the  parochial  teacher  is  the 
minimum,  and  his  fees  do  not  exceed  L.5  per  annum. 

Poor. — The  average  number  of  persons  receiving  parochial  aid 
is  10.  The  average  yearly  amount  of  contributions  for  their  re- 
lief, L.4,  10s. :  all  of  which  is  from  church  collections. 

July  1641. 


PARISH  OF  SANDWICK. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  CAIRSTON,  SYNOD  OF  ORKNEY. 

THE  REV.  CHARLES  CLOUSTON,  MINISTER. 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Name. — The  name  Sandwick  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  sandy 
bay,  which  is  the  principal  one  on  the  west  coast  between  Strom- 
ness  and  Birsay,  wick  signifying  a  bay. 

Extent  and  Boundaries. — The  extreme  length  of  the  parish  is 
fully  6  miles :  but  various  calculations  and  measurements  convince 
me  that  its  mean  length  is  about  4£  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth 
about  3|.  It  is  bounded  by  Birsay  on  the  north ;  by  Harray  and 
the  loch  of  Stenness  on  the  east ;  by  the  same  loch  and  Stromness 
on  the  south ;  and  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  west. 

Hills,  4-c— This  parish  cannot  be  denominated  mountainous, 
nor  even  hilly,  when  compared  with  the  neighbouring  ones,  being 
more  flat  and  cultivated  than  any  of  them ;  but  a  range  of  hills 
forms  its  west  boundary  except  at  the  bay ;  and  from  these  the 
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hills  of  Gyran  and  Lingafiold*  stretch  eastward  near  its  south  side, 
and  those  of  Vestrafiold  and  Yonbell  at  its  north  boundary.  These, 
as  well  as  the  lower  lands  and  valleys  remote  from  the  sea,  slope 
gently  eastward  towards  the  loch  of  Stenness,  forming  part  of  that 
extensive  amphitheatre  in  the  centre  of  the  west  mainland,  the 
area  of  which  is  little  elevated  above  the  loch.  Vestrafiold,  or  the 
west  hill,  is  the  highest,  and  may  be  about  300  or  400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  A  little  east  of  the  Sandy  bay  are  eminences 
or  low  sandy  hills,  called  Sandfiold  and  Kierfiold,  which  seem  to 
be  formed  in  a  great  measure  of  the  sand  blown  from  the  bay  by 
the  west  wind,  which  is  prevalent  and  violent.  The  latter  of  these 
hills  was  formerly  considered  beautiful  for  its  verdure,  as  it  was 
covered  with  grass  to  the  summit,  but  for  some  years  it  has  been 
forced  to  submit  to  the  plough,  and  I  suppose  it  is  more  profitable, 
though  less  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  formerly. 

Coast,  Caves,  $*c. — The  west  coast  extends  about  four  miles  and 
a  half,  and  is  precipitous  at  all  places  except  the  bay,  the  highest 
part  being  between  200  and  800  feet  perpendicular.  There  are 
many  caves  on  the  coast  that  form  the  favourite  retreat  of  pigeons. 
The  softer  portions  of  rock  being  washed  away  much  more  quickly 
than  the  harder,  there  are  many  deep  indentations,  or  "  geoes,"  as 
they  are  called,  where  the  soft  parts  have  given  way,  and  in  some 
cases  the  hard  portions  still  remain  as  insulated  pillars,  within  a  stone 
throw  of  the  precipice,  forming  very  picturesque  objects ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  thing  produced  in  this  manner  is  the  Hole  of  Row, 
which  is  a  high  natural  arch  through  the  peninsular  crag  forming 
the  south  side  of  the  bay,  caused  by  two  whin  dikes,  occurring  so 
near  each  other,  that  the  intervening  strata  have  been  pulverised 
and  washed  out  by  the  sea,  as  high  as  its  waves  had  power  to  do 
so.  Immediately  south  of  the  arch,  the  stones  on  the  top  of  the 
precipice  are  arranged  like  those  on  a  beach  by  the  force  of  the 
waves,  and,  on  the  top  of  one  of  these  crags,  I  once  picked  up  a 
lump  of  India-rubber  covered  with  barnacles.  Not  far  from  Row, 
on  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast,  is  an  immense  rock,  which  is  well 
known  to  have  been  carried  a  considerable  distance  by  the  sea ;  it 
is  16  feet  long,  6  broad,  and  3  thick,  and  weighs,  according  to  my 
calculation,  about  24  tons. 

Meteorology. — I  have  kept  a  register  of  .the  weather  for  the  last 
twelve  years ;  the  latter  half  only  in  'this  parish,  and  the  former 

*  FMd  means  hill 
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in  the  manse  of  Stromness,  where  there  is  no  great  difference  in 
the  climate.  As  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  with  the  state  of  the  weather, 
were  noted  twice  a-day,  at  ten  a.  m.  aud  ten  p.  m.,  during  all 
that  period ;  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  insert  the  whole  of 
that  register  here ;  but  the  following  tables,  showing  the  mean  state 
of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  for  each  month  and  year,  may 
be  interesting,  as  applicable  to  Orkney  in  general,  and  must  be 
pretty  accurate,  being  formed  from  extensive  data. 
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Table  showing  the  mean  monthly  and  annual  temperature,  from 
J  827  till  1838,  inclusive,  with  the  mean  temperature  of  all 
these  twelve  years,  which  may  be  considered  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  our  climate. 


Jan.  1  Feb. 


1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
1837, 
1838, 


35.09  35.09  38.59  43.83 


40.22  38 

36  14  39. 

37  96  36, 


86.70 
41.49 
37.14 
38  90 
39.75 
39.14 
38.82 
33.56 


31.31 


Mar.  April.  May.  June.  [July, 
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41 
40  69 
41.83 
42  65 
42.22 


41.11 
41.20 
39.61 
36.54 
38.64 


41.51 

44.80 
44.88 
46.24 


38.68  43.23 


43.05 
42.25 
41.39 
39.13 


01 
77 
24 
39.23  44.75 


16 


,30  56.04 


53.40 


53.43 

51.66 

56.1 

54.73 

51.60 

58.02 

51.76 

52.03 

51.06 

48.20 


55.61 
58.25 
57.12 
56.14 
57.86 
54  25 
54.73 
58.03 
53.57 
52  51 
50  56 
53.86 


Aug. 


55.04 
57.26 
54.36 
53.14 
58.90 
5607 
52.40 
56.89 
54.77 
51.83 
53.75 
52.28  50, 


Sept. 


54  33  50. 

55  41 
50.21 
5a  46 
54.73 
52.61 
5234 
52.90 
53.01 
48.35 
51.58 

.28 


Oct. 


1.95 
54.19 
45.56 
49.41 
51.73140 
49.38 
49.20 
48.07 
45.70 
45.91 
49.36 
45.77 


Not. 


43.11 
45., 
41.40  39. 


53  43. 


42.76  36. 

.50 
45.43 
41  58 
44.01 
45.68 
40. 
41.59 
39.71 


Dec. 


93  38. 


43.24 

1.24 

51 

33 

44.07 

41.40 

39.28 

45.17 

40.44 

.57 

42.44 

41.78 


Ad. 


46.45 
48.27 
45.78 
4624 
47.86 
47.77 
45.83 
47.92 
46.13 
44.62 
44.94; 
43.26 


Month.  37.90  38.01  40.26  42.76  47.93  53.17  55.20  54. 72  52.43  48.76  42.68141.28  46.231 

Of  meteors,  the  polar  lights  are  the  most  remarkable  here, 
being  often  extremely  brilliant  and  beautiful. 

The  west  or  south-west  wind  is  understood  to  be  the  strongest, 
and  the  stone  and  lime  on  that  side  of  a  house  most  exposed  to  it, 
are  generally  the  first  to  give  way.  A  gale  from  that  quarter  is 
frequently  prognosticated  by  the  great  swell  of  the  sea,  which  rages 
even  during  a  perfect  calm.  On  this  subject,  1  take  the  liberty  of 
repeating  an  observation,  which  I  have  made  elsewhere.*  "  This 
great  swell,  or  '  sea,'  as  it  is  here  called,  generally  indicates  a  storm 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  ocean,  which  may  reach  Orkney  a  day  or 
two  afterwards ;  hence,  on  the  west  coast,  this  great  swell  is  con- 
sidered a  prognostic  of  west  wind.  From  this  we  infer,  1st,  that 
the  agitation  caused  by  the  wind  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  tra- 
vels faster  than  the  wind  itself;  and,  2d,  that  the  breeze  begins 
to  windward,  and  takes  some  time  to  reach  the  point  towards 
which  it  proceeds  to  leeward,  which  tends  to  overturn  the  usually 
received  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  winds.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  distant  storm  which  causes  this  agitation  does  not  reach  these 
islands  at  all."  In  proof  of  this,  I  may  mention,  that,  in  August 
]  831,  from  the  9th  to  the  13th  inclusive,  the  great  swell  of  the  sea 
is  remarked  in  my  register,  every  day  being  also  marked  calm,  with 
the  barometer  high  and  steady.  Afterwards,  however,  I  learnt  that 
on  the  7th  and  8th  of  that  month,  there  was  a  gale  in  latitude  57° 
21'  north,  longitude  13°  15'  west,  which  damaged  a  vessel  that 
put  back  to  Stromness  to  repair;  and  on  the  1 1th  it  began  at  Bar- 

*  Guide  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  p.  629. 
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badoes,  and  devastated  that  and  other  West  India  islands ;  but  the 
gale  never  reached  Orkney,  though  its  effects  on  the  sea  were  so 
conspicuous. 

Climate. — Our  insular  situation  prevents  the  extremes  of  tem- 
perature that  are  felt  in  continents  of  such  a  high  latitude,  the 
surrounding  ocean  tempering  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  cold  of 
winter ;  so  that  for  more  than  twelve  years,  the  thermometer  has 
only  once  fallen  so  low  as  18°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  snow  does  not 
lie  so  long  here,  as  in  the  more  inland  parts  of  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, or,  I  believe,  the  north  of  England.    Indeed,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  every  month  was  above  the  freezing  point,  except  that 
of  February  1838.    Our  mean  annual  temperature  is  46°  25.r,  and 
the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  29.640,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
annexed  tables ;  but  the  nature  of  our  climate  will  be  more  cor- 
rectly understood  by  comparing  the  mean  temperature  of  each 
month,  as  there  stated,  with  that  of  other  places.    The  highest  hill 
commands  an  extensive  view,  not  only  of  the  west  mainland,  but 
of  part  of  the  north  and  south   isles,  and  from  it,  and  other 
elevated  grounds,   may   be   seen   the  hills  of  Hoy,   terminat- 
ing in  stupendous  precipices ;  and,  in  calm  and  clear  weather, 
those  of   Sutherland   in   the  distance,   stretching  out   towards 
Cape  Wrath,  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene ;  but  during  a 
storm  from  the  west  it  is  awfully  grand.    The  huge  accumulations 
of  water  that  then  roll  after  each  other,  foaming  with  terrible  vio- 
lence to  the  shore,  impress  the  mind  with  their  irresistible  power, 
and  might  well  give  a  stranger  a  feeling  of  insecurity ;  and,  when 
they  dash  themselves  against  the  precipice,  it  seems  half  sunk,  for 
a  time,  like  a  wrecked  vessel  amid  the  waves ;  sheets  of  spray  are 
thrown  far  up  into  the  air,  and  carried  over  all  the  country,  making 
springs  a  mile  from  the  coast  brackish,  for  some  days,  and  encrust- 
ing every  thing  with  salt,  even  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  off.     I  am 
told  by  those  living  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  spot,  that  the 
Boors  of  their  cottages  are  shaken  by  the  violence  with  which 
the  waves  strike  the  crags;  and  I  have  seen  innumerable  sea  insects 
alive  on  their  summits,  and  even  a  limpet  adhering  to  them  after 
such  a  storm ;  also  numerous  fragments  of  the  slaty  stone,  some 
of  them  a  foot  long,  which  had  been  whirled  into  the  air,  and  had 
penetrated  six  inches  into  the  soil  in  falling. 

Our  climate,  in  short,  is  more  remarkable  for  dampness  and 
storms,  than  for  cold;  the  atmosphere  being  often  loaded  with 
sea  spray  in  winter,  and  moistened  with  the  constant  evaporation 
in  summer.   Pulmonary  and  rheumatic  complaints,  seem  to  be  pre- 
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valent,  owing  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  climate,  and  our  sudden 
and  frequent  changes  of  weather.  Some  cases  of  cramp  may  also 
be  ascribed  to  the  dampness;  and  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  who 
is  afflicted  with  loss  of  voice,  has,  more  than  once,  been  immedi- 
ately cured  by  the  air  of  Edinburgh.  Dyspeptic  complaints  are 
very  common  among  the  peasantry,  but  they  are  probably  caused 
by  poor  diet. 

Hydrography. — The  Atlantic  flows  up  into  the  bay  on  the  west 
side,  for  about  half  a  mile,  and  the  Loch  of  Stenness,  about  a  mile 
on  the  east,  leaving  little  more  than  two  miles  at  one  place,  be* 
tween  these  two  great  waters.  The  Loch  of  Skaill  or  Aith,  which .. 
is  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  half  that  breadth,  lies  nearly  in  this 
space ;  and  the  Loch  of  Clumly,  which  is  more  than  half  of  these 
dimensions,  is  a  little  south  of  that  line.  These  lochs  are  of  no 
great  depth  or  importance,  and  contain  no  fish  except  eels ;  but 
the  two  latter  turn  mills,  on  their  passage  to  the  sea  and  Loch  of 
Stenness,  and^  they  relieve  the  tameness  of  the  scenery, — their 
surface,  when  smooth  as  a  mirror,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  troubled  ocean  hard  by ;  and  the  sunset  in  fine  summer  even* 
ings  is  most  splendid,  as  seen  from  the  manse,  when  the  rays 
are  reflected  from  the  sea,  and  also  from  one  of  the  lochs. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — Having  been  requested  by  neigh- 
bouring clergymen  to  include  their  parishes  in  the  description  of 
the  natural  history  of  my  own,  some  branches  of  it  will  be  found 
more  general  in  their  application  to  other  parishes,  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  necessary  or  proper.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  following  remarks  on  geology. 

The  rocks  of  this  parish  and  the  adjoining  district,  I  shall  de- 
scribe under  the  four  following  heads,  viz.  I.  Granite ;  II.  Slates 
or  flagstones ;  III.  Sandstone ;  IV.  Trap  rocks.* 

I.  Granite. — The  district  where  this  rock  occurs  has  been 
lately  ascertained  to  be  much  more  extensive  than  it  was  for- 
merly thought  to  be ;  for  I  have  traced  it,  in  company  with  the 
Messrs  Anderson  of  Inverness,  from  Graemsay  to  this  parish. 
The  town  of  Stromness  occupies  the  southern  end  of  this  tract, 
which  is  about  one  mile  broad,  and  extends  from  the  Island  of 
Graemsay,  which  is  the  southern  boundary,  in  a  northerly  direction, 
for  about  six  miles,  till  it  passes  out  at  a  precipice  in  this  parish, 
on  the  west  coast,  where  the  Atlantic  washes  its  base,  and  veils 
it  from  the  eye  of  the  geologist.     The  sound  which  separates 

*  Professor  Jameson,  in  his  "  Mineralogy  of  the  Scottish  Isles/*  gave  the  first  sketch 
of  the  geology  of  the  Orkney  Islands. 
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Graemsay  from  the  mainland,  and  is  less  than  a  mile  broad,  in- 
terrupts the  examination  of  this  rock ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  being  continued  under  water.  In  some  places,  it  has  no 
appearance  of  a  slaty  structure ;  in  others,  it  has  so  distinctly, 
though  not  regularly  stratified,  and  is  properly  gneiss;  and  at  one 
place,  discovered  by  Professor  Jameson,  it  passes  into  mica  slate, 
containing  garnets.  Hornblende  rock  is  also  found  in  this  tract, 
but  there  is  no  extensive  exposure  of  it.  In  general,  it  consists 
of  a  grey  granite  or  gneiss,  which  is  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz 
or  felspar,  but  more  frequently  the  latter,  and  exhibits  the  usual 
phenomena  of  such  a  district,  in  the  interruption  and  shifting  of 
the  veins.  A  few  years  ago,  L.  300  were  laid  out  in  quarrying 
some  of  this  gneiss,  and  cutting  it  into  paving-stones  for  the  Lon- 
don market,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  In  one  place,  the  workmen 
came  in  contact  with  a  rock  containing  a  little  galena  and  pyrites, 
but,  with  this  trifling  exception,  it  contains  no  ores  nor  useful  mi- 
nerals. Between  this  rock  and  the  schist,  there  is  a  belt  of  con- 
glomerate, at  such  places  as  are  exposed,  of  50  or  100  yards 
broad,  containing  pieces  of  gneiss,  quartz,  and  felspar,  imbedded, 
from  a  microscopic  size  to  that  of  a  turnip.  This  belt  contains 
nothing  worth  remarking,  except  small  veins  of  galena  at  one 
place,  which  are  of  no  value.  It  gradually  loses  the  conglomerated 
structure ;  and  the  succeeding  strata,  though  they  sometimes  al- 
ternate, generally  assume  more  of  the  character  of  those  that  rest 
on  tbem,  till  at  last  they  pass  into 

II.  Sandstone  Flag*  or  Secondary  Slate  or  Schist.— This  rests  upon 
the  conglomerate,  and  dips  from  it  wherever  I  have  been  able  to  find 
it  in  contact.  The  best  exposures  on  the  west  side  of  the  granite 
are  on  the  north  shore  of  Graemsay,  point  of  Ness,  in  Stromness, 
and  south-west  coast  of  this  parish,  where  the  strata  slope  west. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  granite,  it  is  only  the  strata  in  immediate 
contact  with  it  that  dip  east;  for,  in  the  course  of  100  yards,  they 
gradually  dip  more  in  conformity  with  the  general  dip  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  they  may  be  seen  dipping  east  on  the  shore  of  Graemsay, 
and  at  the  point  of  Garson,  in  Stromness ;  and  again  they  dip 
north-east,  at  the  Burn  of  Cairston,  and  at  the  north-east  boundary 
of  the  granite  in  this  parish. 

Of  this  slate,  almost  all, the  Orkney  Islands  are  composed,  or 
at  least  most  of  the  low  land  and  shelving  shores,  while  many  of 
the  surrounding  hills  and  precipices  are  formed  of  the  superimposed 
sandstone.  It  forms  a  great  part  of  Stromness,  and  almost  all  Sand- 
wick  and  Birsay.     It  can  hardly  be  described  as  one  rock,  as  it  is 
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in  fact  a  succession  of  argillaceous,  siliceous  and  calcareous  slates  or 
schists  of  different  thickness,  hardness,  colour,  and  composition  ; 
but  the  most  common,  and  that  which  is  most  esteemed  for  building, 
is  when  recently  quarried,  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  like  a  hard  slate 
clay,  and  breaks  at  determinate  angles,  diamond-shaped,  thus  giv- 
ing the  builders  easy  work ;  and  some  quarries  afford  excellent  paving 
stones  of  four  or  five  feet  square,  perfectly  smooth.  *  By  exposure, 
however,  they  acquire  a  rusty  reddish  or  yellowish  colour,  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  iron  with  which  most  of  these  rocks  are  impreg- 
nated. These  strata  may  be  found  at  all  inclinations,  from  hori- 
zontal to  perpendicular,  but  in  general  they  dip  to  the  west,  at  an 
angle  about  20°.  They  are  generally  in  thin  strata,  and  in  one 
place  are  quarried  pretty  extensively  for  roofing  slate,  which  is  not 
good  enough  to  export.  In  part  of  this  quarry  the  slates  are 
beautifully  marked  by  dendritic  iron  pyrites.  The  texture  is  ap- 
parently homogeneous,  but  when  exposed  long  to  the  action  of  the 
weather  the  softer  parts  are  worn  away,  and  the  harder  portions 
project  much,  thus  demonstrating  its  compound  nature.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  along  several  of  the  precipices  that  bouud 
the  west  coast,  where  the  effect  of  the  weather  is  increased  by  the 
exposed  situation,  sea-spray,  &c.  and  forms  the  figured  stones 
which  have  been  considered  so  curious  by  many  ;  and  indeed  the 
forms  that  they  assume  are  sometimes  exceedingly  fantastic,  being 
in  the  shape  of  concentric  circles,  ovals,  squares,  or  triangles,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  mixture  of  the  stones  in  the  different  stra- 
ta, but  most  frequently  the  figures  are  spread  irregularly  on  the 
surface  like  hieroglyphics.  In  some  places  tbey  alternate  with  strata 
of  a  hard,  dark  limestone,  which  is  nearly  the  colour  of  the  strata  be- 
tween which  it  lies,  and  is  burnt  for  lime,  but  not  extensively,  as  the 
distance  we  have  to  bring  our  coals  renders  it  expensive.  In  other 
places,  the  strata  have  a  bituminous  appearance  on  the  surface,  or 
little  cavities  which  are  filled  up  with  a  soft  bitumen  or  petroleum, 
occasionally  glance  coal  ?  This  has  excited  some  hope  of  dis- 
covering coal  in  this  county,  which  would  be  an  incalculable 
benefit  to  all  the  north  of  Scotland ;  but  the  whole  county  is  so 
intersected  by  the  sea,  and  there  are  such  plain  and  beautiful  ex- 
posures of  all  the  strata  along  our  shores,  that  it  is  hardly  possi- 

*  The  resemblance  of  tbeae  and  the  Caithness  slates  to  some  of  the  so-called  grey. 
wacke  slates  of  the  south  of  England  was  remarked  many  years  ago  by  Professor 
Jameson.  He  was  in  the  practice,  in  his  lectures,  of  pointing  out  the  close  resem- 
blance or  identity  of  these  slates  and  red  sandstones  with  the  slates  and  sandstones  in 
the  Pentland  range  at  Edinburgh,  which  lie  immediately  below  the  coal  formation, 
and  which  he  held  to  be  members  of  the  old  red  sandstone,— a  formation  belonging 
either  to  the  undermost  group  of  the  secondary  class  or  the  uppermost  of  the  transi- 
tion class. 
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ble  for  coal  to  be  present  in  any  quantity,  without  its  croppings  or 
outgoings  being  perceived  somewhere. 

Fossil  fish  and  vegetables  occur  in  several  places,  even  among  the 
strata  within  half  a-mile  of  the  granite.  All  the  species  of  these  ich- 
thyolites  are  far  from  being  completely  collected  and  known  yet ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  they  prove  these  strata  to  be  identical  with  the 
slates  of  Caithness,  and  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Moray 
Frith.  Flinty  slate  and  chert,  passing  into  lydian  stone,  abound 
in  these  slates.  Sandstone,  some  hundred  yards  thick,  lies  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  conglomerate  on  the  north  end  of  the 
primitive  district  on  the  west  coast  of  the  parish.  It  has  that  dia- 
gonal arrangement  of  the  layers  called  false  stratification.  It  is 
much  more  hard  and  crystalline  than  the  new  red  sandstone,  of  a 
dark  grey  or  brown  colour,  and  is  the  only  good  quarry  for  mill- 
stones in  this  county. 

Veins  of  galena  are  not  uncommon,  and  one  near  the  manse  of 
Stromness  has  been  worked  for  about  100  yards,  but  long  since 
forsaken,  as  a  speculation  which  would  not  pay.  It  is  here  asso- 
ciated with  common  heavy  spar,  and  a  mineral  is  found  in  small 
quantity  along  side  of  it,  composed  of  carbonate  of  strontia,  and 
sulphate  of  barytes,  which  has  been  described  by  Professor  Traill 
as  an  entirely  new  mineral,  and  named  Stromnite,  or  Barystrontia- 
nita.  The  other  minerals  that  this  part  of  the  formation  contains 
are  of  no  consequence,  viz.  quartz  or  rock  crystal  in  veins,  calca- 
reous spar  in  veins.  Iron  and  copper  pyrites,  the  former,  most 
commonly  in  veins  or  nodules  and  heavy  spar,  occur  sometimes  of 
considerable  thickness. 

III.  Sandstone. — This  rock  lies  upon  the  slates,  and  is  by  most  geo- 
logists considered  the  old  red  sandstone.  It  occurs  neither  in  this  pa- 
rish, Stromness,  nor  Birsay,  to  which  my  observations  on  the  slates 
refer  ;  but  to  understand  the  position  of  these  rocks,  it  is  necessary 
to  trace  them  to  Hoy,  south  of  Stromness,  where  this  sandstone 
rests  on  the  slates.  There  it  rises  to  the  height  of  1600  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  Ward  Hill.  It  varies  much  in 
colour,  but  is  generally  gray,  red,  or  brown ;  and  is  disposed  in 
strata,  which  are  often  so  soft  that  it  is  not  much  used  for  building. 
Government,  however,  employed  it  for  erecting  martello  towers, 
which  are  fast  crumbling  away.  This  sandstone  is  easily  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  forms  numerous  caves  and  fan- 
tastic forms  along  the  precipices  where  it  occurs,  of  which  the  in- 
sulated rock,  called  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy,  that  is  so  conspicuous 
from  Caithness,  may  be  given  as  an  instance.    This  singular  rock 
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is  formed  of  tbe  same  strata  as  the  precipice  from  which  it  is  dis- 
joined ;  and  as  this  is  nearly  1000  feet  perpendicular,  it  affords  a 
magnificent  exhibition  of  the  strata.  The  top  is  red  sandstone, 
and  the  base  on  which  it  rests  amygdaloid.  In  this  precipice,  I 
found,  about  twenty  years  ago,  a  fine  vein  of  manganese  ore,  from 
which  beautiful  specimens  may  be  procured,  and  in  the  other  side 
of  the  island,  that  species  of  iron  ore  called  brown  hematite,  is 
found  in  such  quantity,  that  it  was  at  one  time  worked. 

IV.  Trap  Bocks. — These  occur  as  greenstone,  basalt,  porphyry, 
and  amygdaloid.  All  the  rocks  formerly  noticed  are  frequently  inter- 
sected with  whin  dikes,  from  one  to  ten  feet  thick,  which  are  some* 
times  shifted  and  contorted,  but  generally  run  directly  west  by  com- 
pass, (the  flag  having  a  seam  in  that  direction),  till  they  disappear 
under  the  bed  of  the  ocean.     In  the  space  of  eight  miles  along 
the  precipices  on  the  west  coast  of  Stromness  and  this  parish,  I 
have  counted  eighteen  separate  dikes  of  this  kind,  and,  including 
Birsay,  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  more  than  two  dozen.     The 
strata  of  the  slate  in  contact  with  these  dikes  are  generally  con- 
torted and  pulverized,  and  easily  washed  away,  leaving  narrow 
inlets  or  "  geoes."     One  of  these,  nine  feet  thick,  cuts  through 
the  north-west  extremity  of  the  granite,  and  another  bounds  on  its 
south-east  side  a  mass  of  amygdaloid,  containing  zeolite,  calcare- 
ous spar,  green  earth,  &c«  in  Walls.     The  only  place  where  I 
know  of  its  overflowing  the  secondary  rocks  is  one  which  I  disco- 
vered about  twelve  years  ago  in  the  west  side  of  Hoy,  wherfe  there 
is  a  bed  of  it  fully  100  feet  thick,  and,  I  believe,  several  miles  in 
extent,  in  the  middle  of  the  sandstone.     Near  the  same  bed,  on 
tbe  sea  shore  of  Rackwick,  I  also  found  a  fine  vein  of  fibrous  gyp- 
sum, an  inch  and  a-half  thick.    Porphyry  also  occurs ;  and  Dr  Hib- 
bert  observed  an  interesting  spot  of  it  near  the  granite  in  Cairston. 
V.  Alluvial  Rocks. — The  alluvial  formation  of  Orkney  is  not  par* 
ticularly  interesting ;  but  we  have  plenty  of  clay,  in  most  places  abun- 
dance of  peat,  though  there  is  little  in  Sandwick,  and,  in  many  dis- 
tricts, marl.  Bog-iron  ore  is  very  common  on  some  of  our  hills ;  and 
along  our  sandy  bays,  nature  frequently  erects  a  barrier  of  a  sort  of 
indurated  sand,  apparently  formed  by  the  mixture  of  siliceous  parti* 
cles  with  fragments  of  shells,  which  serve  for  cement.    In  our  peat- 
mosses, roots  of  large  trees  are  often  dug  up,  and  they  have  also 
been  found  in  Sandwick  Bay,  where  they  are  generally  covered  by 
the  ocean.     Hazel-nuts,  deers'  horns,  &c.  have  likewise  repeatedly 
been  found  imbedded  in  our  peat, — and  this  makes  it  probable 
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that  forests  have  formerly  grown  in  these  islands,  where  there  is 
nothing  now  that  deserves  to  be  called  a  tree,  except  in  gardens. 

Soil — The  soil  of  Sandwick  is  of  very  different  kinds  in  different 
places.  Immediately  east  of  the  bay,  it  is  nothing  but  sand,  which 
blows  about  with  the  wind.  In  other  places,  there  is  a  poor  yellow 
'  clay,  formed  by  the  wasting  of  the  clay  flag ;  and  our  best  soil  is 
a  rich  black  clayish  loam.  These  are  mixed  together  in  infinite 
proportions;  but  there  is  no  depth  of  mossy  soil  or  gravel.  The 
clays  particularly  rest  on  a  retentive  rocky  subsoil,  many  parts  of 
which  would  be  much  improved  by  draining. 

Zoology, — The  rarer  species  of  animals  only  being  wanted  for 
the  Statistical  Account,  I  would  not  be  justified  in  inserting  a 
complete  list,  for  which  I  must  refer  to  Anderson's  "  Guide  to  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,"  where  one  will  be  found,  embracing  those 
of  Mr  Low,  Drs  Barry,  Traill,  Neill,  and  Mr  Forbes,  to  which  I 
have  nothing  important  to  add.  I  may,  however,  mention,  that 
rabbits  are  very  numerous  in  the  sandy  parts  of  this  parish,  and 
hares,  which  were  only  introduced  into  Orkney  a  few  years  ago, 
are  now  beginning  to  show  themselves.  Thousands  of  gulls,  of 
different  species,  with  scarfs  and  other  sea  birds,  as  well  as  com- 
mon pigeons,  build  on  the  shelves  of  our  precipices,  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  pewit,  or  black-headed  gull,  on  a  little  artificial  holm 
in  the  Loch  of  Skaill.  A  few  pairs  of  wild  swans  remain  some 
months  in  winter  in  the  Lochs  of  Stenness  and  Clumly.  Wild 
geese  visit  us  every  spring,  and  several  species  of  duck  are  found 
in  all  our  lochs  in  considerable  numbers.  There  are  no  trout  or 
other  fish  of  any  importance  in  our  lochs ;  but  in  the  Loch  of 
Stenness,  trout,  flounders,  and  various  other  species  are  got ;  and 
there  is  great  variety  in  the  Atlantic,  on  our  west  shores;  however, 
it  is  only  when  the  sea  is  smooth  that  boats  can  get  out  to  fish. 
Lobsters  are  caught  in  the  bay  for  the  London  market 

Botany.— The  plants  in  this  parish  are  not  very  different  from 
those  in  the  neighbouring  ones,  except  Hoy,  where  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  alpine  plants  on  the  Ward  Hill.  The  Scotch 
primrose  (Primvla  Scotica),  and  vernal  squill  (Scilla  vernaj,  grow 
abundantly  in  this,  and  most  parishes  of  the  county,  with  some 
more  plants  that  are  rather  rare  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  But, 
for  a  catalogue  of  these,  I  must  refer  the  botanist  to  the  works  of 
Drs  Barry  and  Neill,  and  my  own  contribution  of  83  new  species  to 
the  Orkney  Flora  in  Anderson's  "  Guide/'  which  would  occupy  too. 
much  space  to  republish  here,  as  they  contain  altogether  545  species. 

It  is,  however,  in  cryptogamous  plants  that  the  Flora  of  Orkney 
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is  particularly  rich ;  and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  several  to 
the  Flora  of  Scotland,  besides  the  Chara  aspcra,  new  to  that  of 
Britain,  Dr  Pollexfen  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  sea-weeds ; 
and  the  addition  which  I  am  now  enabled  to  make  to  former  lists 
of  these,  prove  his  diligence  in  collecting,  and  acuteness  in  dis- 
criminating,— for  though  I  have  also  picked  up  a  few  of  these 
when  accidentally  at  the  sea  shore,  yet,  for  the  majority  of  them, 
I  am  indebted  to  him.  Without  deducting  a  few  that  might  be 
subtracted  from  former  lists,  but,  taking  Barry's  at  11,  Neill'sat 
ISj  and  mine  at  44,  there  are  still  65  new  species  to  be  added  to 
the  sea-weeds,  making  the  Orkney  algae  amount  to  183  species, 
and  its  flora  to  610;  and  yet  much  remains  to  be  done,  particu- 
larly in  cryptogamous  botany.  It  is  deemed  proper  to  publish 
the  complete  list  of  algae,  including  the  old  and  new,  on  account 
of  the  rarity  of  some,  alterations  in  nomenclature,  &c 
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............. ......  reniformia 
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Phyllophora  rubens 
Spbssrococcus  corooopifolii 
Gelidium  corneum 
Ptilota  plumosa 
Iridaea  edulia 
Dumontia  filiform  is 
Catenella  opuntia 


Dictyota  dichotoma 
Furcellaria  fastigiate 
Polyides  rotundus 
Delesseria  sanguinea 
.,  sinuosa 
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~-_~  Linsa 
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Cladostephus  spongiosus 
Spbacelaria  cbirroca 

olivacea 

Ectocarpus  littoralis 
^^^^^w«  siliculosus 
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Conferva  centralis                 Meaogloia  multifida  Batrachoftpermum  raonili- 

Ca!othrix  confervicola           Gloioripbonia  capillar!*  forme 

III.  Avom  Gloiocladkjb.  Trichocladia  yermicularis  Corynephora  marina 

Mesogloia  liudsoni  ~. -...■  virescens  * 

There  are  no  forests  in  this  parish ;  but  some  trees  have  been 
planted  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  the  kinds  that  seem  to 
succeed  best  are,  the  plane,  ash,  mountain-ash,  elm,  and  willow. 

II. — Civil  History. 

The  only  plans  or  surveys  of  this  parish  of  any  importance,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  of  the  county  in  general,  are  those  of  the  townships, 
in  which  the  Crown  holds  property,  made  by  Messrs  Granger  and 
Miller,  and  lodged  in  the  sheriff-clerk's  office. 

land-owners. — The  property  is  divided  into  very  small  portions 
here,  as  in  the  neighbouring  parishes.  William  Graham  Watt, 
Esq.  of  Breckness*  holds  about  a  third,  and  resides  on  it,  cultivat- 
ing a  considerable  part.  The  Crown  holds  about  a'  fifth ;  and  the 
remainder  is  held  by  nearly  seventy  other  proprietors,  most  of 
whom  cultivate  their  own  little  farms. 

Parochial  Registers* — The  date  of  the  earliest  entries  iitour  pa- 
rochial register,  of  births  is  22d  September  1728,  and  in  that  of 
marriages,  20th  April  1727.  They  have  for  some  years  been  kept 
and  preserved  with  great  care ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
so  formerly. 

Antiquities. — In  the  former  Statistical  Account  it  is  mentioned, 
that,  "  on  the  west  coast  of  the  parish  of  Sandwick,  close  by  the 
sea  shore,  is  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  large  building,  which  yet 
bears  the  name  of  the  Castle  of  Snusgar ;"  also  that  several  tumuli 
had  been  opened,  one  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  containing  three  stone 
chests,  each  enclosing  a  human  skeleton,  in  different  positions, 
and  bruised  bones,  teeth,  hair,  beads,  &c. ;  and  others  containing 
smaller  stone  chests,  enclosing  urns,  in  which  were  found  ashes,  with 
fragments  of  bone,  or  ashes  and  fragments  of  bone  without  urns. 
To  these  antiquities,  a  residence  of  six  years  enables  me  to  add 
the  following. 

In  the  township  of  Yeskenaby,  not  far  from  the  boat  noust,  * 
are  the  ruins  of  a  small  church,  with  an  enclosure  about  it  like  a 
churchyard ;  and  in  several  other  places,  a  kirk  green  or  burying 
ground.  Between  the  top  of  Lingafiold  and  the  loch  of  Clumly, 
are  the  stones  of  Via,  which  are  worthy  of  the  antiquarian's  notice, 
and  which  are  supposed  to  be  a  cromlech  or  heathen  altar.  In- 
deed, the  figure  of  that,  with  the  head  stone  in  the  hundred  and 

*  A  place  for  boats. 
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fiftieth  plate  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  published  in  1797, 
might  pass  for  a  representation  of  this  monument  before  the  dis- 
placing of  its  pillars.* 

On  the  hill  north  of  Quoyloo  there  is  a  standing  stone,  and  also 
a  curious  collection  of  large  and  ancient  stones,  to  which  the  name 
Haly  Kirk  is  still  applied;  and  a  gentleman  residing  in  that 
neighbourhood  informs  me,  that  he  recollects  one  of  these,  now 
prostrate,  supported  by  those  that  are  still  perpendicular,  thus 
completing  that  resemblance  to  an  altar,  which  its  name  seems  to 
indicate.  Not  far  from  the  same  spot,  about  200  yards  north- 
east of  North  Dike,  and  about  500  east  of  the  summit  of  Ves- 
trafiold,  are  the  remains  of  an  enclosure,  800  yards  in  circumfe- 
rence, and,  I  believe,  of  great  antiquity,  many  of  the  stones  be- 
ing large,  and  set  upon  edge,  particularly  five  or  six  on  the  north 
side. 

About  sixty  yards  nearer  the  summit,  is  a  quarry,  with  enor- 
mous blocks  of  stone  detached,  so  similar  to  the  standing  stones  of 
Stenness  in  size  and  shape,  that  I  suppose  this  to  be  the  bed  from 
which  they  were  taken,  as  I  know  of  no  other  quarry  from  which 
they  could  be  procured,  and  no  other  purpose  for  which  people 
would  detach  such  blocks  as  these,  from  13  to  18  feet  long. 
The  nearest  circle  of  the  standing  stones  is  about  six  miles  from 
this  spot ;  but,  though  they  might  be  considered  geographically  in 
this  parish,  they  are  ecclesiastically  within  the  boundaries  of  Sten- 
ness.  I  may,  however,  mention,  that  numerous  remains  of  anti- 
quity, probably  connected  with  them,  may 'be  seen  at  the  adjoin- 
ing boundary  of  this  parish,  and  more  particularly  about  a  mile 
north  of  them ;  and  within  the  west  corner  of  the  dike  of  Was- 
bister  is  a  circle,  which  seems  a  miniature  of  that  in  Stenness,  with- 
out the  stones,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  about  12  feet  broad,  and  6 
feet  deep,  219  yards  in  circumference  outside  of  the  ditch. 

There  are  in  the  parish  at  least  five  broughs,  which  their  name 
and  situation  prove  to  have  been,  of  old,  places  of  defence.  Two 
of  these  are  on  promontories  at  the  precipice  in  Yeskenaby, 
one  jutting  out  in  the  Loch  of  Clumly,  and  two  in  the  Loch  of 
Stenness;  each  of  these,  not  an  island,  or  surrounded  by  water, 

*  The  dab  of  Via  is  1  foot  thick,  5  feet  10  long,  and  4  feet  9  broad.  The  four  pil- 
lars under  it  are  each  about  8  feet  long ;  and  the  head  stone  3  feet  9  by  2  feet  9  oo 
the  surface,  and  I  foot  4  thick.  It  is  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  an  old  circular 
enclosure,  275  paces  in  circumference,  with  a  small  tumulus  on  the  south  side  of  h, 
which  was  lately  opened;  but  nothing  found  in  it  except  a  parcel  of  large  stones.  i 
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being  separated  from  the  land  by  a  ditch,  which  is  still  distinctly 
visible. 

I  have  observed  at  several  places  vitrified  cairns,  similar  to 
those  in  Sanday,  &c  which  Dr  Hibbert  supposes  to  have  been 
produced  by  beacon  fires.  I  know  not  that  ours  have  the  same 
origin ;  for  since  that  celebrated  antiquarian  called  my  attention 
to  the  subject,  I  have,  in  several  cases,  seen  similar  vitrified  matter 
produced  by  burning  a  whole  stack  of  sandy  peats  in  the  open  air, 
during  a  strong  breeze,  which  is  sometimes  done  to  obtain  the 
ashes  for  manure. 

During  last  summer,  a  man,  who  built  a  habitation  for  himself  on 
the  common  between  this  and  Isbister,  in  Birsay,  found  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  Pict's  house,  in  a  knowe  from  which  he  took  the 
stones.  It  consisted  of  a  chain  of  four  circular  cells,  connected 
together  by  passages  too  narrow  and  low  ever  to  have  formed  an 
abode  for  men.*  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  rubbish  above 
the  cells  was  the  ruins  of  their  residence,  and  that  these  were  used 
as  cellars  or  places  of  security. 

Barrows  or  tumuli  are  particularly  numerous  in  Sandwick.  I 
believe  there  are  more  than  one  hundred,  though  it  would  be 
neither  easy  nor  useful  to  count  them.  Eight  of  these,  situated 
on  the  common,  have  been  opened  during  the  last  year.  A  mi- 
nute description  of  each  would  be  tedious;  but  a  brief  account 
of  the  most  important,  which  I  opened  in  company  with  most  of 
the  other  office-bearers  of  the  Orkney  Natural  History  Socie- 
ty, must  be  interesting  to  the  antiquarian.  The  first,  which  was 
the  largest  of  a  numerous  cluster  between  Voy  and  Lyking,  was  50 
yards  in  circumference,  and  about  7£  feet  high.  It  was  formed  of  a 
wet  adhesive  clay.  On  reaching  the  centre,  we  found  a  large  flag 
which  formed  the  cover ;  and  on  raising  it  up,  the  grave  appeared 
as  free  from  injury,  and  the  pieces  of  bone  as  white  and  clean,  as 
if  formed  only  the  preceding  day.  At  its  end,  which  lay  north-east 
by  east,  was  an  urn  inverted,  shaped  like  an  inverted  flower-pot ; 
and  at  its  other  end,  about  a  hat-full  of  bones,  unmixed  with  ashes, 
which  had  been  burnt  and  broken  small,  none  being  more  than 
two  inches  long  and  one  broad,  covered  by  a  stone  of  an  irregular 

9  This  building  was  unfortunately  demolished  before  I  heard  of  it;  but  the  fol-» 
lowing  dimensions,  which  I  had  from  recollection,  are  probably  pretty  correct.  Cells, 
4  feet  in  diameter,  and  4  feet  high ;  passages,  2  feet  wide,  2  feet  long,  and  3&  feet 
high  ;  walls,  1  foot  thick,  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  stone,  only  buUt  smooth 
inside,  covered  with  large  flags,  the  lowest  across  the  passage,  and  the  highest  across 
the  middle  of  the  cell,  with  one  between. 
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shape,  about  one  foot  across.  It  was  sprinkled  with  a  peculiar 
mossy-looking  substance,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  white  ashes, 
which  seemed,  from  the  smell  when  burnt,  to  be  animal  matter. 
The  surface  of  the  urn  is  dark,  not  unlike  burnt  cork,  and  seems 
to  be  rude  earthen-ware,  into  the  composition  of  which,  bits  of 
stone  enter  liberally.  It  contained  nothing  that  we  could  per- 
ceive, and  soon  fell  to  pieces ;  but  I  put  them  together  with  Ro- 
man cement;  and  it  is  now  in  the  Society's  museum,  with  part  of 
the  bones.* 

The  next,  in  size,  of  the  group  of  tumuli,  was  34  yards  in  circum- 
ference, about  6  feet  high,  and  contained  six  separate  graves. 
The  two  nearest  the  centre  seemed  the  principal  ones.  A  large 
flag  rested  against  the  covers  of  these  on  the  east  side,  jutting  up 
about  a  foot  above  them,  f  The  space  under  this  flag  was  quite 
empty.  On  removing  it  and  the  two  horizontal  covers  on  which 
it  rested,  the  two  principal  graves  were  exposed  'to  view.  The 
first  was  formed  of  a  double  row  of  upright  flags,  on  all  sides  ex- 
cept the  south,  next  to  the  second,  where  there  was  only  a  single 
row,  and  small  pieces  substituted  at  the  corners,}  the  space  inside 
was  filled  for  9  inches  with  clay,  and  the  corners  of  this  and  the 
second  were  also  cemented  with  it.  Between  the  cover  and  clay 
flooring,  was  a  vacant  space,  about  a  foot  deep,  into  which  some 
fine  sand  had  penetrated  or  fallen  from  the  cover  in  wasting,  and 
sprinkled  the  floor.  On  removing  this,  we  found  a  small  stone, 
which  covered  a  cavity  in  the  clay,  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  9  inches 
deep,  containing  the  bones  burnt  and  broken,  as  in  the  first  tumu- 
lus, and  some  little  pieces  of  charcoal.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  a  tumulus  lately  opened  in  Circassia,  Mr  Spencer  disco- 
vered a  few  fragments  of  unglazed  terra  cotta  vases,  containing 
charcoal  also.§ 

The  second  grave  ||  was  nearly  one  foot  south  of  the  former,  and 
consisted  of  four  flags,  set  up  on  a  floor  of  flag,  with  a  heap  of 

*  The  cover  was  5  feet  7  in  length,  3  feet  2  broad,  and  84  inches  thick.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  grave  was  on  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  it  measured  9  feet 
long,  2  feet  broad,  and  1  foot  10  deep.  The  part  of  the  urn  that  bore  to  be  lifted  up 
measured  1  foot  in  diameter  at  its  mouth,  5  inches  inside  and  outside  of  bottom,  and 
9  inches  high ;  the  bottom  1  inch  thick,  and  the  sides  barely  |. 

fit  measured  5  feet  long,  4  feet  2  inches  broad,  and  3  inches  thick. 
^  £  The  first  grave  was  1  foot  8  inches  square  inside,  the  outside  flags  were  6  inches 
higher  than  the  inside  ones,  and  those  on  the  west  and  east  sides  very  thick.     Out- 
side they  were  supported  by  some  lumpy  stones  and  the  clay. 

§  Spencer's  Travels  in  Circassia,  Vol.  ii.  p.  299,  third  edition. 

I  This  was  I  foot  10  inches,  by  1  foot  3  inches  across  the  middle,  but  far  from 
square,  and  2  feet  deep. 
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.bones,  similar  to  those  in  the  first  The  third  was  at  the  south 
side,  close  by  the  west  corner  of  the  second,  and  was  very  simple, 
being  merely  a  cavity  in  the  earth,  covered  by  a  stone  on  which 
we  were  treading,  and  being  so  low,  without  apy  upright  flags 
about  it,  it  escaped  observation  till  we  were  about  to  leave  the  tu- 
mulus. It  contained  pieces  of  bone  of  a  larger  size  than  the  for* 
mer  two,  and  a  few  pieces  of  a  vitrified  substance,  like  a  parcel  of 
peas,  with  a  vesicular  internal  structure,  and  of  a  whitish  appear- 
ance, as  if  it  were  vitrified  bone.  The  other  three  resembled  the 
more  common  graves  that  are  generally  found  in  the  lesser  tumu- 
li, differing  from  each  other  in  size  and  structure,  but  all  more  or 
less  filled  with  ashes,  of  a  reddish  colour,  apparently  of  peat,  in- 
terspersed with  very  small  bits  of  bone.* 

All  of  these  graves  lay  with  one  end  north  north-east,  except 
the  sixth,  which  was  directed  north-east.  This  resemblance  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  first  is  worthy  of  notice, — that  it  also'consist- 
ed  of  a  double  row  of  flags  on  all  sides  except  the  south,  next  to 
the  fifth,  where  it  was  single. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  either  interesting  or  useful  to 
describe  minutely  the  graves  in  all  the  tumuli  that  I  have  gseen 
opened  during  the  last  year,  or  heard  of  being  opened  previously ; 
for  though  they  vary  a  little  in  size,  shape,  and  direction,  there  is 
a  strong  similarity  between  them,  the  largest  being 2  feet  9  inches 
by  2  feet,  and  the  smallest  1  foot  2  inches  by  10£  inches  ;  and 
the  direction  of  those  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing, 
varies  only  two  points  of  the  compass  from  north  by  east,  to  north- 
east by  north,  and  they  all  contained  peat  ashes  mixed  with  bits 
of  bone.  I  leave  it  to  those  more  competent  to  the  task,  to  specu- 
late on  these  facts.  One  thing,  however,  seems  evident,  that  these 
tumuli  are  the  burying-places  of  a  people  who  burned  their  dead, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  rich  were  buried  in  the  larger  and 
more  costly  tumuli,  and  that  their  bodies  were  burnt  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  their  remains  from  being  mingled  with  peat  ashes  : 
and  the  bits  of  charcoal  found  in  one  of  the  graves  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  this  was  used  as  the  fuel,  at  least  on  some  occasions, 

*  The  fourth  grave  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the  first,  with  a  space  of  three  feet  be- 
tween ;  internally,  it  was  2  feet  10  inches  long,  by  2  feet  8  inches  broad,  the  inner 
raw  6  inches  below  the  level  of  the  outer ;  9  inches  below  that,  was  a  small  cover- 
stone,  and  at  the  bottom,  6  inches  of  peat  ashes,  with  bits  of  bone.  The  fifth  lay  two 
feet  south  of  the  last,  and  was  about  8  feet  5  inches,  by  2  feet  3  inches.  It  wa*  form- 
ed by  a  single  row  of  flags  without  any  cover.  On  the  top  was  6  inches  of  clay,  and 
below  that,  about  9  inches  of  ashes  and  bone.  The  sixth  lay  three  feet  from  the  north, 
west  comer  oftthe  first,  and  was  the  rudest  of  all.  It  measured  2  feet  by  1  foot  2  inches. 
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while  the  poor  were  interred  in  the  smaller  tumuli,  along  with  the 
ashes  of  the  peats,  which  consumed  their  remains. 

An  ancient  and  interesting  grave  was  also  found  last  year,  on  the 
farm  of  Downby,  by  the  proprietor,  from  the  plough  accidentally 
coming  in  contact  with  its  cover  stone.  It  contained  a  human 
skeleton,  which  could  not  be  got  out  entire,  but  which  seemed  to 
have  been  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  at  the  right  hand  lay  a 
mallet  head  of  gneiss,  finely  marked  with  dark  and  light  layers, 
and  beautifully  polished,  now  in  the  museum  in  Stromness.  The 
head  lay  north-west  by  north.* 

IIL— Population. 

The  amount  of  the  population  at  each  census,  taken  at  the 
four  last  periods,  was  970,  922,  980,  and  973,  or,  including  46 
seamen,  1019  ;  but  when  I  took  an  account  of  my  parishioners  in 
1833,  visiting  every  cottage,  I  found  it  amounted  to  1088,  and, 
according  to  the  present  return  for  this  Account,  it  is  1056. 

The  yearly  average  number  of  births  for  the  last  seven  years  js,        -  81* 

deaths,                    -  18 

marriages,!               .  7f 

The  number  of  persons  under  15  years  of  age,                   -  413 

between  15  and  90,                       -  292 

30  and  50,                -                -  245 

50  and  70,               -                   -  119 

upwards  of  70,              -  17 
Number  of  proprietors  of  land  of  the  yearly  value  of  L.50  and  upwards, 

including  the  Crown,                -                        -  2 
Number  of  unmarried  men,  bachelors,  and  widowers,  upwards  of  50 

years  of  age,                       -                               -  29 

Number  of  unmarried  women  upwards  of  45.                        •  36 

Average  number  of  children  in  each  family  having  them,                -  4£ 

The  number  of  insane,  2;  fatuous,  5;  blind,  2;  deaf  and 
dumb,  2;  total  11. 

The  number  of  families  with  children,  164,  without  them,  38,  j 
total,  202, 

Gaelic  has  never  been  spoken  here ;  and  I  know  of  no  customs, 
games,  or  amusements,  peculiar  to  this  people. 

If  the  work  of  cleanliness  has  begun,  it  is  yet  far  from  perfected. 
In  their  persons  and  dress,  I  believe  there  has  been  some  improve* 

*  This  grave  was  4  feet  24  inches,  by  2  feet  11  inches,  and  2  feet  9  inches  deep, 
formed  of  nae  only  about  an  inch  thick.  The  cover  was  6£  feet  long,  4  feet  2  inches 
broad,  and  6j  inches  thick.  The  mallet  is  8  inches  long,  about  6  in  circumference 
at  the  thickest  end,  and  has  a  hole  quite  through,  apparently  for  a  handle,  about 
seven- tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

t  The  marriages  registered  last  seven  years  are  56,  but  18  females  and  4  males 
belonged  to  other  parishes :  deducting  the  latter,  who  would  probably  take  tbeu 
wives  to  their  own  homes  with  them,  we  obtain  the  above  number. 

|  In  many  cases,  there  are  females  living  in  cots  by  themselves,  which  makes  the 
number  of  families  appear  greater. 
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ment  in  this  respect,  but  it  must  be  very  limited,  till  tbey  have 
houses  that  are  clean,  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  their 
persons  so.  At  present,  most  of  them  are  wretched  hovels,  with 
holes  in  the  roof  instead  of  chimneys,  which  permit  that  part  of 
the  smoke  to  escape,  that  is  knowing  enough  to  find  it ;  but  most 
of  the  soot  attaches  itself  to  the  roof  and  rafters,  whence  it  de- 
scends again  on  the  inmates. 

x  Another  bole  in  the  roof,  about  six  inches  square,  and  often 
without  glass,  is  the  substitute  for  a  window ;  and  cows,  calves, 
pigs,  geese,  and  fowls,  share  the  benefit  of  the  peat  fire,  placed  on 
the  middle  of  the  floor  for  the  accommodation  of  all.  Their 
food  is  as  simple  as  can  be  imagined.  Oat  and  bear-meal,  with 
milk  in  various  forms,  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  sometimes  fish,  is 
their  ordinary  diet ;  and  most  indulge  in  a  little  flesh  and  ale  at 
Christmas,  or  other  holidays.  Of  their  poor  cots,  many  are  only 
tenants  at  will,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  others  connected 
with  their  state  of  vassalage,  though  many  have  peace  and  plenty, 
I  cannot  say  that  all  enjoy,  in  a  reasonable  degree,  the  comforts  of 
society  and  civilization,  as  so  much  depends  on  their  landlord. 

The  general  character  of  the  people,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious,  is,  1  believe,  much  like  that  of  their  neighbours,  who 
have  been  placed  in  the  same  unfavourable  circumstances,  living 
in  a  parish  united  to  another,  with  public  worship  only  once  a 
fortnight,  and  no  resident  clergyman.  I  have  the  gratification  of 
noticing  in  the  sequel  their  late  improvement,  in  these  respects, 

IV. — Industry. 
Agriculture. — Much  of  the  information  required  under  this 
branch  of  inquiry,  I  expected  to  have  procured  from  the  tenants  ; 
but  it  is  proper  to  explain,  that  many  of  them  having  been  prohi- 
bited from  divulging  the  secret  of  their  real  rent,  and  quantity  of 
land,  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  extracting  the  truth  from 
other  sources.  More  than  half  of  this  parish  has  lately  been  di- 
vided under  a  process  of  division  of  run-rig,  and  of  this  part,  the 
number  of  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  with  the  comparative 
value  of  each,  has  been  exactly  ascertained ;  and  knowing  the 
proportion  between  the  valued  rent  of  this  part,  and  that  which 
remains  undivided,  I  am  furnished  with  materials  from  which  to 
calculate  the  number  of  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land  in  the 
whole  parish,  with  more  precision  than  formerly;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  real  rent  of  a  part,  amounting  to  more  than  L»  600, 
gives  me  also  materials  for  calculating  the  real  rent  of  the  whole, 
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which  I  believe  to  be  nearly  L.  1600,  but  which  I  shall  at  present 
calculate  at  L.  1500;  and  I  have  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 
politeness  of  Mr  Graham,  the  Crown  Chamberlain,  and  the  sur- 
veyor, in  procuring  most  of  the  documents.  The  valuation  of 
the  parish,  more  thau  twenty  years  ago,  is  far  below  the  present 
value,  some  tenants  paying  more  thau  double  of  the  rent  then 
stated. 

No.  of  imperial  acres  cultivated,  or  occasionally  in  tillage  -  ^  2294 

which  never  have  been  cultivated,  and  which  remain  con- 
stantly waste,  or  in  pasture,  is  .  •      9224 
in  a  state  of  undivided  common,  or  water,            •  5Q02 
under  planted  wood,  about     ....  1 

What  portion  of  this  might,  with  a  profitable  application  of  ca- 
pital, be  added  to  the  cultivated  land,  is  a  matter  on  which  there 
must  be  a  great  variety  of  opinions ;  but  the  practicability  of  doing 
so  is  yearly  proved,  by  the  cultivation  of  some  part  of  it. 

Rent  of  Land. — The  average  rent  of  arable  land  per  acre  is 
10s ,  and  the  average  rent  of  pasture  land  about  2s.  per  acre. 

Rate  of  Wages. — The  following  is  the  rate  of  wages.  A  plough- 
man per  year,  L.  7,  or  more  if  he  acts  as  grieve,  with  board,  or 
equivalent  in  meal,  &c. ;  a  male  day  labourer  gets  Is.  and  a  fe- 
male 6d.  without  fare;  female  servants  in  gentlemen's  families 
have  L.  3  a-year.  For  harvest,  men  get  L.  1,  10s.  and  females 
L.  1.  Masons  may  be  got  to  build  dikes  at  Is.  3d.  a- day,  and 
1  Id.  a  fathom  for  building  and  quarrying  a  dry  stone  dike,  34  feet 
high,  with  coping.  More  perfect  masons  obtain  2s.  a-day  for  the 
best  kind  of  work ;  carpenters  get  2s.  a-day  and  food. 

Prices. — The  prices  of  different  articles  of  raw  produce,  or 
country  manufacture,  are,  fowls,  8d.  each  ;  eggs,  3d.  per  dozen ; 
beef  and  mutton,  about  Martinmas,  2d.  per  lb.,  but  dearer  at 
other  seasons ;  butter,  6d.  per  lb. ;  potatoes,  the  dearest,  3s.  per 
barrel ;  an  iron  plough,  L.  2 ;  a  wooden  one,  L.  1,  10s. ;  a  cart, 
L.  4,  4s. ;  a  pair  of  harrows,  14s.  or  15s.  The  common  breeds 
of  cattle  are  the  small  ones  of  the  county,  and  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  their  improvement  The  general  character  of  the 
husbandry  is  still  exceedingly  defective,  most  of  the  ground  having 
been  alternately  in  oats  and  bear  for  generations,  without  the  be- 
nefit of  green  crop,  grass,  or  fallow,  except  a  rig  or  two  on  each 
farm,  for  the  potatoes.  The  soil  is,  in  consequence,  full  of  a  great 
variety  of  weeds,  and  exhausted ;  and  I  deem  it  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, that  a  regular  rotation  of  crops  should  be  introduced, 
suiting  the  course  and  kind  of  crop,  to  the  soil  and  climate ;  but 
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hitherto  there  has  been  a  greater  desire  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
arable  ground,  by  reclaiming  waste  land,  than  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  that  which  is  already  arable,  by  rotation  and 
draining.  In  general  there  are  no  leases,  and  in  the  few  cases 
where  they  exist,  their  duration  is  only  about  seven  years,  so  that 
they  afford  no  adequate  encouragement  for  improvements  by  the 
tenants.  The  state  of  the  farm-buildings  is  as  bad  as  that  of  the 
dwelling-house  which  I  mentioned  before,  and  there  are  no  in- 
cisures among  the  peasantry,  except  those  of  their  "  kale  yards." 

The  principal  improvements  which  have  recently  been  intro- 
duced among  the  tenants,  are  better  horses,  and  implements  of  agri- 
culture, and  those  in  my  neighbourhood  are  also  trying  turnips  on 
a  small  scale. 

The  single-stilted  plough,  used  here  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  is  now  completely  abolished,  with  all  its  cumbrous  ma- 
chinery, and  the  common  two-stilted  mould-board  one  substituted 
in  its  place,  and  a  pair  of  good  small  horses,  instead  of  three  or  four 
with  their  leaders.  Harrows  with  teeth  of  iron  instead  of  wood,  and 
carts  are  now  universally  used.  The  public  road  from  Stromness 
is  made  as  far  as  the  Loch  of  Aith,  and  in  tolerable  repair. 

Mr  Watt  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  farmer  in  the  parish,  and 
has  for  many  years  carried  on  an  improved  system  of  husbandry ; 
enclosing  and  reclaiming  waste  land  on  a  large  scale, : — his  last  in- 
closureoff  the  common,  a  few  years  since,  including  about  100  acres. 
Mr  Robertson  in  Lyking  deserves  next  to  be  noticed  with  appro- 
bation, for  his  success  in  raising  the  best  crops,  and  acting  on  an 
improved  system.  Mr  Heddle  of  Glumly,  who  purchased  that 
property  about  five  years  ago,  has  already  inclosed  the  whole  of  it, 
and  brought  most  of  its  waste  land  into  cultivation. 

The  glebe  has  also,  during  the  last  four  years,  been  inclosed 
and  drained ;  and  this  is  the  only  farm  in  the  parish,  or,  in  a  much 
wider  district,  that  is  under  a  regular  rotation  of  crops.  The 
course  adopted  is  that  of  six  years,  viz.  green  crop,  bear,  two 
years  grass,  and  two  years  oats ;  but  it  would  be  premature  to  af- 
firm that  this  is  the  rotation  best  adapted  to  the  county,  or  most 
worthy  of  general  imitation.  This  experiment,  however,  has 
shown  that  the  crops  are  vastly  improved  by  the  rotation,  and  that 
the  first  years  are  attended  with  more  expense  than  profit. 

All  the  obstacles  to  improvement,  noticed  in  the  "  heads  of 
inquiry,"  operate  here  in  their  full  force,  viz.  want  of  capital,  the 
want  of  encouragement  by  proprietors,  erroneous  management  of 
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laud,  defective  leases,  and  insufficient  accommodation  in  building 
and  inclosing. 

The  only  quarries  are  those  of  the  common  clay  stone,  which  are 
found  in  most  places  fit  for  building,  and  in  a  few  places  adapted 
for  paving  and  roofing ;  and  the  mill-stone  quarry  noticed  under 
Geology. 

We  have  no  mines,  and  no  fisheries  of  any  importance,  though 
when  the  sea  is  smooth,  those  near  the  bay  catch  some  fish  for 
their  own  use,  and  a  few  lobsters  for  the  London  market 

Produce. — The  average  gross  amount  of  raw  produce  cannot  be 
stated  with  precision,  as  the  "people  could  not  tell  it;  but  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  valuators  generally  calculate,  is,  that  the  produce 
should  be  three  times  the  value  of  the  rent,  which  makes  the  total 
amount  of  the  raw  produce  raised  in  this  parish  L.4500,  and  this  is 
almost  exclusively  in  grain,  and  a  few  potatoes  for  their  own  use. 
The  only  crop  cultivated  for  the  arts  is  rye,  for  making  bonnets, 
nine  acres  of  which  are  raised  by  Mr  Watt,  at  what  appears  a  liberal 
rent  of  L.  6,  10s.  per  acre,  but  he  has  to  manure  and  work  the  land, 
and  furnish  carts  whenever  they  are  required,  for  carrying  the  pro- 
duce to  the  boiler,  thence  to  the  bleaching-field,  and  thence  to 
Kirkwall,  or  Stromness. 

Manufactures.— The  principal  branch  of  manufacture  carried 
on  here,  is  straw  plaiting,  which  occupies  almost  all  our  jo»gnr 
females;  or,  in  summer,  reaping  and  preparing  the  nine  acres 
of  rye  that  furnish  the  materials.  The  seeds  are  sown  thick, 
that  the  straw  may  be  long  and  fine.  The  stems  are  cut  dowo 
before  the  grain  ripens,  tied  near  the  lower  end  into  very  small 
bundles,  steeped  io  boiling  water  for  an  hour,  spread  on  the 
ground  to  bleach,  and  carted  to  the  manufacturer's  bouse,  where 
the  upper  part  between  the  highest  joint  and  the  grain,  which 
only  in  general  is  used,  is  pulled  out ;  cut  to  a  proper  length,  silt- 
ed or  sorted  to  different  degrees  of  fineness,  and  made  up  into 
small  bundles,  which  are  distributed  to  the  girls  who  take  them  to 
their  own  houses  to  be  plaited ;  they  are  paid  according  to  the 
fineness  of  the  straw,  and  excellence  of  the  work.  The  plaiters  can 
earn  6d.  a  day  at  the  present  rate  of  wages.  The  plaits  are  next 
washed,  smoked,  milled,  and,  lastly,  put  into  the  hands  of  other 
girls,  who  sew  them  together  into  bonnets.  At  one  time,  this 
manufacture  was  conducted  in  a  very  objectionable  manner,  by 
collecting  numbers  of  young  people  in  confined  apartments,  where, 
as  "  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners,"  and  "  one  sinner 
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destroyeth  much  good,"  it  is  to  be  feared  the  contaminated  atmo- 
sphere was  not  only  destructive  to  their  bodily  health,  but  to  their 
moral  purity.  The  same  objections,  however,  do  not  apply  to.it 
as  conducted  at  present  in  their  own  houses,  where  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  introduce  neatness  and  cleanliness ;  but  it  is  a  serious  ob- 
jection, that  the  whim  of  a  London  lady  may  render  it  unfashion- 
able to  appear  under  a  thatch  of  straw,  and  thus  at  once  throw 
destitute  3000  Orcadian  damsels. 

The  manufacture  of  kelp  is  not  of  great  importance  here  now, 
only  about  eight  tons  are  made, — and  it  neither  affords  much  em- 
ployment nor  profit.  • 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

There  is  no- town  or  village  in  the  parish,  but  the  centre  is  only 
about  five  miles  from  Stromness,  and  about  fifteen  from  Kirkwall. 

Our  letters  pass  through  the  Stromness  post-office;  and  the 
length  of  made-road  from  the  centre  of  this,  to  join  that  in  Strom- 
ness parish,  is  two  miles. 

Ecclesiastical  State.— The  parish  church  is  placed  about  100 
yards  from  the  bay  at  the  west  side,  and  about  five  miles  from  the 
other  extremity, — a  situation  which  is  most  inconvenient  for  all  the 
population,  except  the  few  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  nearest  cot- 
tage being  nearly  a  mile  distant  As  this  church  was  built  so  late- 
ly as  1836,  partly  on  the  foundation  of  the  former  one — it  is  my 
duty  to  relieve  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds,  and  the  minister  of 
the  awful  responsibility  of  approving  of  such  a  site :  for  after  the 
principal  heritors  had  petitioned  the  presbytery  for  a  removal  of 
the  church  to  a  central  situation,  and  that  court  had  cordially  ap- 
proved of  a  measure  so  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  glory 
of  God,  and  salvation  of  souls,  the  opposition  of  the  very  person  who 
had  written,  and  been  most  prominent  in  promoting  that  petition, 
effectually  defeated  the  arrangement 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  presbyteries  should  be  vested  with 
authority  to  fix  on  the  proper  sites  for  churches. 

Though  so  recently  built,  I  cannot  say  that  its  present  state  of 
repair  is  good,  for  being  founded  partly  on  the  foundation  of  the 
old  church,  and  partly  on  soft  sand,  the  wall  cracked  so  far,'  that 
the  arch  of  a  window  came  down,  and  that  being  rebuilt,  it  has  again 
cracked  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  gives  little  prospect  of  durabili- 
ty. It  contains  564  sittings,  which  are  not  yet  divided.  The 
manse  was  built  in  1833.  The  glebe  consists  of  43£  acres,  near- 
ly half  of  which  used  to  be  arable  ground,  and  the  rest  poor  pas- 
ture, or  waste  land,  which  was  let  altogether  for  about  L.  12. 
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The  stipend  is  the  minimum  of  L.  150,  with  L.  8,  6s.  8d.  for 
communion  elements, — L.  6,  5s.  6d.  of  the  stipend  being  paid  from 
Exchequer. 

There  are  two  Dissenting  chapels  in  the  parish,  one  belonging 
to  the  United  Secession  church,  and  the  other  to  the  Indepen- 
dents. The  former  was  erected  in  1828,  and  the  minister*  is  pro- 
vided with  a  house,  a  piece  of  land,  and  fuel,  and  receives  L.  76 
of  stipend,  the  whole  of  which  is  derived  to  him  from  the  congre- 
gation ;  but,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Secession 
Church,  so  long  as  the  congregation  are  unable,  by  their  own  ef- 
forts, to  support  the  regular*  dispensation  of  religious  ordinances, 
they  annually  receive  pecuniary  aid  from  the  United  Associate 
Synod,  and  also  from  the  two  neighbouring  congregations  of  Kirk- 
wall and  Stromness.  The  number  of  communicants  on  the  roll  of 
that  congregation  is  105,  but  only  68  of  them  belong  to  this  parish. 
The  whole  population  attending  the  chapel,  including  member?, 
their  children,  and  others,  is  about  230,  and  if  the  above  propor- 
tion holds  good,  about  150  of  them  belong  to  this  parish.  The 
Independent  chapel  was  built  about  1824,  but  is  not  occupied 
every  Sabbath,  as  the  preacher  resides  in  Harray.  I  cannot  state 
his  income,  and  perhaps  I  should  not,  as  he  is  not  resident  here, 
but  what  he  derives  from  this  parish  must  be  extremely' little.  I 
am  told  there  are  seven  members  connected  with  this  chapel,  and 
not  so  many  additional  hearers,  resident  in  Sandwick.  Making 
these  deductions  from  the  population,  there  remain  900  belonging 
to  the  Established  Church,  where  worship  is  generally  well  attend- 
ed, considering  its  distance  from  the  east  extremity  of  the  parish, 
for  the  people  of  that  district  are  five  miles  from  the  church  of 
their  own  parish,  and  only  one  from  that  of  Harray,  where,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  they  will  frequently  attend.  The  average  num- 
ber of  communicants  for  the  last  six  years,  counting  those 
who  used  tokens,  is  496,  and  counting  the  official  persons  al- 
so, who  used  none,  I  may  state  it  to  be  about  500.  We  yearly 
take  a  collection  in  church  for  one  of  the  General  Assembly's 
schemes ;  but  we  cannot  raise  above  L.  1  fn  this  way  ;  for  though 
we  sent  above  L.  7  to  one  of  them,  and  above  L.  3  to  another  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  the  greater  part  of  these  sums  was  raised 
by  subscription. 

Education. — The  total  number  of  schools  is  nine ;  but  some  of 
these  are  kept  only  for  a  short  period,  by  persons  who  happen  to 

*  This  gentleman  haa  politely  furnished  the  information  concerning  his  own  cha- 
pel, which  is  given,  aa  far  aa  consistent  with  die  heads  of  inquiry,  in  bis  own  words. 
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have  leisure.  One  of  these  is  the  parochial  school,  and  all  the  rest 
are  unendowed.  The  branches  of  education  taught  at  the  best  of 
these,  are,  Latin,  French,  grammar,  writing,  arithmetic,  music,  out- 
lines of  civil  and  natural  history,  geography,  geometry,  and  a  little 
astronomy ;  but  several  taught  by  females,  are  limited  to  reading 
and  sewing.  The  salary  of  the  parochial  teacher  is  L.  34,  4s. 
4£d.,  but  both  at  this,  and  the  other  schools,  the  school  fees  do 
not  amount  to  much.  The  parochial  teacher  has  the  legal  accom- 
modation. The  expense  of  education  per  quarter  at  it,  is  Is.  for 
reading,  with  grammar,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  6d.  for  each 
important  branch  in  addition,  but  9d.  and  even  6d.  per  quarter 
are- the  fees  at  some  of  the  female  schools.  I  believe  all  between 
six  and  fifteen  years  of  age  can  read,  and  a  great  part  of  them 
write.  I  do  not  know  of  more  than  two  or  three  old  people  who 
cannot  read.  The  people,  in  general,  are  alive  to  the  benefits  of 
education.  Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  our  schools, 
another  endowed  and  permanent  one  is  much  wanted  at  the  north 
side  of  the  parish,  where  there  is  a  population  of  about  500,  most 
of  whom  are  three  miles  from  the  parochial  school,  which  in  this 
climate  is  sufficient  to  prevent  attendance  in  the  winter  season, 
when  they  have  most  time. 

There  is  a  visible  improvement  in  the  conduct  .of  the  people 
since  the  facilities  of  education  have  increased.  In  a  printed  let- 
ter of  the  principal  resident  heritor,  dated  1821,  he  says,  "  This 
parish  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  so  ill  supplied  in  regard  to 
church  and  school,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  residence  of 
the  clergyman  being  placed  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  other 
parish,  it  is  wonderful  to  me  that  they  are  not  more  savage  and 
unprincipled  than  they  are.  They  are  a  half  century  behind  most 
of  the  other  parishes  on  the  mainland,  in  civilization.9' 

Supposing  this  to  be  a  correct  description  of  their  condition  at 
the  time,  as  he  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing,  I  can  now 
testify  from  my  own  observation,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  that 
they  have  already  made  up  their  half  century  of  lee-way,  in  less 
than  twenty  years,  and  have  made  such  strides  in  the  march  of 
improvement,  that  they  are  now  equal  to  their  neighbours,  even 
with  their  twenty  years  additional  advantages.  The  uncivilized 
state  of  this  parish,  noticed  above,  is  ascribed  to  its  junction  with 
Stromness,  and  wanting  a  resident  clergyman.  By  a  decreet  of 
the  Court  of  Teinds,  however,  they  were  disjoined  at  the  death  of 
the  incumbent  in  1 832,  and  since  then  it  has  formed  a  separate 
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charge,  with  a  resident  pastor,  &c,  The  careless  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  is  often  remarked  in  double  charges,  where  the 
people  are  deprived  of  the  public  ordinances  of  religion  every  al- 
ternate Sabbath,  and  I  lament  that  some  of  this  carelessness  still 
adheres  to  a  few  of  the  old :  yet  I  have  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  evi- 
dent improvement  of  the  young,  who  are  generally  regular  in  at- 
tending public  worship,  and  a  Sabbath  school, — the  more  advanced 
being  taught  in  church,  immediately  after  public  worship,  and  the 
very  young  in  district  schools.  A  portion  of  these  meet  in  the 
Secession  chapel. 

In  short,  the  improvement  effected  here  affords  every  encourage- 
ment for  disjoining  the  other  united  parishes. 

Library. — A  parochial  library  was  instituted  immediately  after 
I  came  to  reside  here,  for  the  use  of  which  each  family  pays  6d.  a 
year.  It  now  contains  164  works,  chiefly  on  religious  subjects,  be- 
sides religious  periodicals.     There  are  74  subscribers. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds. — The  average  number  on  the  poor's 
roll  for  three  years  is  20,  and  the  average  sum  allotted  to  each,  9s. 
4d.  a  year.  The  average  amount  of  annual  contributions  for  their 
relief  during  the  same  period,  is  L.11,  9s.  7d.,  which  is  all  derived 
from  church  collections,  and  marriage  dues,  except  8s.,  which  is  the 
rent  of  a  bit  of  ground  devoted  to  the  poor.  Out  of  this  sum, 
however,  there  are  several  salaries  to  be  paid.  I  have  never  ob- 
served any  reluctance  to  accept  of  parochial  relief. 

Fairs,  Inns,  and  Fuel. — There  is  one  cattle  fair  held  near  the 
east  boundary  in  June.  There  are  four  alehouses,  which  are  too 
many,  and  have  very  bad  effects  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  in- 
ducing habits  of  intemperance.  Sandwick  is  worse  provided  with 
fuel,  than  any  other  parish  in  this  neighbourhood,  having  no  good 
moss  from  which  coal-peats  can  be  procured.  By  use  and  wont, 
however,  the  people  have  access  to  extensive  mosses  in  Harray; 
but  as  these  are  six  miles  from  the  centre  of  this  parish,  the  labour 
and  expense  of  carting  them  home  are  very  great 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 
Since  the  time  of  the  last  Statistical  Account,  the  greatest  im- 
provements that  have  been  introduced  in  agriculture  are,  better 
horses,  the  common  plough  instead  of  the  single-stilted,  the  ge- 
neral introduction  of  carts,  a  good  made  road  to  Stromness,  the 
commencement  of  green  crop  among  the  cottagers,  and  of  a  regu- 
lar rotation  on  the  glebe.  The  late  plankings  have  shown  the 
quantity  of  arable  and  pasture  land  to  be  much  more  than  formerly, 
and  the  real  rents  are  exceedingly  increased.    Servants'  wages  are 
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trebled,  but  those  of  tradesmen  and  labourers  are  scarcely  height- 
ened. The  price  of  malt  and  eggs  is  doubled,  while  that  of  other 
provisions  is  not  raised  so  much ;  but  a  good  cow,  that  formerly 
sold  for  L.2,  now  costs  L.4  or  more.  The  disjunction  of  this  pa- 
rish from  Stromness,  and  the  building  of  two  Dissenting  chapels,  are 
the  most  important  changes  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  improve- 
ments of  which  the  parish  is  susceptible,  must  be  evident  from  the 
previous  observations  $  but,  again,  I  briefly  state,  that  proper  leases, 
better  houses,  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  encouragement  by  proprie- 
tors, seem  calculated  to  promote  the  progress  of  industry,  and  the 
happiness  and  comfort  of  the  labouring  classes,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terests of  the  landlords. 

Drawn  up  May  1839—  Revised  July  1841. 

PARISH  OF  FIRTH  AND  STENNESS. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  CAIBSTON,  SYNOD  OF  ORKNEY. 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  MALCOLM,  MINISTER.* 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Extent^  $c. — These  united  parishes  are  situated  in  the  mainland 
of  Orkney,  having  Kirkwall  on  the  east ;  Orphir  on  the  south  ; 
Stromness  and  Sandwick  on  the  west ;  Harra  and  Rendal  on  the 
north.  The  extreme  length  is  about  9  miles ;  the  breadth  vari- 
ous. The  face  of  the  parishes,  in  general,  is  not  very  agreeable, 
owing  to  the  many  moors  and  hilly  ridges  covered  with  heath  and 
peat  moss  to  the  summit.  The  whole  extent  of  coast,  in  both  pa- 
rishes, including  the  small  islands  of  Damsay,  and  the  holm  of 
Grimbister  in  the  bay  of  Firth,  is  about  10  miles.  The  shores 
are  low  and  flat. 

II. — Civil  History. 

Parochial  Register. — A  register  of  baptisms  and  marriages  has 
been  regularly  kept  for  a  long  time. 

Land-owners. — The  chief  of  these  are, — Mrs  Stewart,  Burness, 
(liferentrix,)  valuation,  L.  140,  19s.  6d. ;  Earl  of  Zetland,  L>  37, 
18s.  6d.;  James  Baikie,  Esq.  of  Tankerness,  L.27,  10s.;  and. 
between  fifty  and  sixty  smaller  proprietors. 

*  Dram  up  by  Mr  6.  Hornt,  schoolmaster. 
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Mansion- House. — The  only  one  in  tlje  parish  is  the  house  of 
Burness,  belonging  to  Mrs  Stewart  • 

Antiquities.* — In  the  parish  of  Stenness,  are  several  large  erect 
stones,  some  standing  single,  but  the  greater  number  arranged  in 
a  circular  form  and  surrounded  with  a  pretty  wide  and  deep  ditch, 
of  considerable  circumference. 

Close  by  a  circle  of  stones,  are  several  tumuli,  evidently 
artificial,  some  of  them  raised  pretty  high,  of  a  conical  form,  and 
somewhat  hollow  upon  the  top.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  semi- 
circular range  of  stones,  is  another  beautiful  tumulus,  considerably 
larger  than  the  former,  around  which  has  been  a  large  ditch. 
This  last  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Mesow  or  Mese-howe.f 

"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Garmiston,  in  the  parish  of  Stenness, 
in  the  side  of  a  peat  moss,  are  several  heaps  of  earth,  said  to  be 
the  graves  of  those  who  fell  in  a  skirmish,  at  what  is  called  the 
battle  of  Summersdale,  or  Bigswell.  The  following  is  reported 
to  have  been  the  occasion  of  this  action.  Upon  the  18th  of  May 
1529,  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  John  Earl  of  Caithness,  pretend- 
ing some  right  to  Orkney,  came  over  with  troops  to  seize  it,  land- 
ed at  Howton,  and  proceeded  to  Summersdale  in  Stenness,  where 
they  were  beat  back  by  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  people  into  a 
place  called  the  Moss  of  Bigswald,  where  the  Earl  and  most  of  the 
people  were  killed,  and  the  rest  taken  prisoners.  Numbers  of  their 
bones,  and  part  of  their  clothing  have  been  dug  up,  which  was  black 
when  first  got,  but  soon  fell  into  dust  The  Orkney  men  were  com* 
manded  by  a  Sir  James  Sinclair,  natural  son  to  Robert,  Earl  of 
Orkney."+ 

III. — Population. 
The  population  of  Firth  amounts  to  584;  and  that  of  Sten- 
ness to  583. 

.  During  the  last  three  years,  there  have  been  two  illegitimate 
births  in  the  parish. 

IV. — Industry. 
Agriculture. — The  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  L.  1,  10s. 
The  real  rental  of  the  parish  is  L.  1305.   With  the  exception  of 
the  glebe  and  farm,  in  Firth,  called  Scarth,  the  improvements  in 
this  parish,  for  many  years,  have  been  very  trifling. 

Manufactures.— Straw-plaiting  is  performed  by  young  girls,  in 

*  Vide  Old  Statistical  Account. 

f  In  this  country,  home  is  of  tbe  same  import  with  knoll,  or  kr.owe,  in  other  ports  of 
Scotland,  and  is  applied  to  elevated  hillocks,  whether  artificial  or  natural. 
4  Vide  Old  Statistical  Account. 
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their  father's  houses.  They  are  employed  by  Mr  Ramsay  in  Kirk- 
wall and  Mr  Heddle,  Stromness.  Kelp-burning  is  carried  on,  on 
a  small  scale,  by  farmers  employed  by  their  proprietors. 

Fishings. — Oyster- Gshing  is  prosecuted,  to  a  limited  extent,  in 
Firth. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Ecclesiastical  State.— The  number  of  families  in  the  parish  be- 
longing to  the  Established  Church,  is  138  in  Firth,  and  94  in 
Stenness. 

The  number  of  Dissenting  or  Seceding  families  in  Firth  is  6 ; 
in  Stenness,  17. 

The  amount  of  stipend  is  L.  150;  L.  115,  4s.  2d.  being  de- 
rived from  the  parishes,  and  L.  34,  15s.  10d.  paid  by  the  Exche- 
quer. The  glebe  in  Stenness  contains  5  acres,  that  of  Firth 
about  16  or  17  acres.  The  value  of  that  of  Stenness  would  be  L.  3, 
and  that  of  Firth,  L.20,  if  let.  The  manse  was  built  in  1811, 
and  is  in  good  repair. 

Education. — There  is  one  parochial  school  for  both  parishes, 
and  one  in  each  parish,  supported  by  the  Society  in  Scotland  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge.  The  teacher's  salary  is  L.  26. 
He  receives  no  fees.  But  his  emoluments  from  other  sources  may 
amount  to  L.  4,  10s.  per  annum. 

Poor. — The  average  yearly  amount  of  church  collections  for  the 
poor  is  about  L.  9  ;  and  the  average  number  of  poor  of  all  clas- 
ses receiving  relief  is  19  or  20. 

July  1841. 


UNITED  PARISHES  OF 
WALLS  AND  FLOTTA. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  CAIRSTON,  SYNOD  OF  ORKNEY. 

THE  REV.  WALTER  WEIR,  MINISTER. 


L — Topography  and  Natural  History.  • 

Name,  8fc. — These  parishes  consist  of  three,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  of  four  inhabited  islands.  Walls  comprehends  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  of  Hoy,  which,  in  the  group  of  the  Ork- 
neys, is  considered  to  rank  next  to  Pomona,  or  the  Mainland,  in 
point  of  extent.  It  is  probable  that  Walls  derives  its  name  from 
"  Voes,"  which  signiGes  a  bay  or  inlet  of  the  sea.  It  was  ancient- 
ly called  «  Valis,"  "  Waes,"  or  "  Waas."  The  last  mentioned 
is  still  retained  in  pronunciation,  although  Walls  is  the  name  by 
which  it  is  designated  in  all  written  documents. 

Extent  and  Boundaries. — The  parish  is  about  7£  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  6  miles  in  breadth  from  east  to 
west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  parish  of  Hoy ;  on  the 
east,  by  Scalpa  Flow ;  and  on  the  south  and  west,  by  the  Pentland 
Frith.  The  parish  is  nearly  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  bay 
of  Longhope,  which  extends  about  five  miles  from  east  to  west. 
At  one  part,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  the  waters  of  Longhope 
almost  meet  those  of  the  Pentland  Frith,  which  at  that  place 
extend  through  a  bay,  and  are  only  separated  by  a  very  narrow 
strip  of  land,  generally  not  exceeding  200  feet,  even  at  low  water, 
while  at  spring  tides  it  is  for  several  days  overflowed  at  high  water, 
so  as  often  to  be  impassable  except  by  a  boat  Hence  Walls  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  separate  island  from  Hoy ;  and  certain- 
ly, so  far  as  regards  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  the  facili- 
ties of  communication  are  not  greater  than  if  they  formed  two  dis- 
tinct islands.  This  narrow  strip  of  land,  which  is  covered  with 
stones,  and  constantly  exposed  to  the  waves  of  the  Pentland  Frith, 
seems  to  retain  the  same  form  which  it  did  nearly  three  centuries 
ago,  as  Buchanan,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  describes  these  islands 
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thus  r — "  Hoy  and  Valis,  or  Waes,  which  some  make  two  and 
others  but  one  island,  because  about  both  equinoxes,  at  which  time 
the  sea  doth  most  tempestuously  foam  and  rage,  the  tide  fall- 
ing back,  and  the  lands  being  bared,  they  stick  together,  and  are 
joined  by  a  very  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  so  make  one  island ; 
but  upon  the  return  of  the  tide,  and  the  sea  coming  afresh  between 
them,  they  again  represent  the  form  of  two." 

Hoy  may  be  termed  the  highlands  of  Orkney ;  and  although  the 
south  part,  where  this  parish  is  situated,  does  not  contain  hills  of 
equal  height  with  those  in  the  parish  of  Hoy,  a  great  proportion  of 
the  island  may  be  considered  as  mountainous.  The  headland  of  the 
Berry  rock  is  a  magnificent  promontory,  corresponding  in  some  re- 
spects to  that  of  Dunnet-head,  on  the  Caithness  coast;  and  these 
rocks  appear  like  two  vast  pillars  forming  the  mouth  of  the  Pentland 
Frith,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  rush  with  awful 
impetuosity.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  at  some  distant  period, 
these  islands  were  torn  from  Scotland  by  some  convulsion  of  na- 
ture, and  that  the  hills  which  bound  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
land, and  those  of  Hoy,  formed  one  range.  In  proof  of  this  sup- 
position, it  may  be  mentioned,  that-  Dunnet-head  and  the  Berry 
nearly  correspond  in  their  geological  properties;  and  that  the 
same  position  of  the  western  hills  is  carried  forward  from  the  Berry 
head  along  the  west  coast  of  Hoy,  and  from  thence  in  the  same 
position  through  Pomona.  Besides  the  Berry,  there  are  other 
headlands  which  present  their  bold  fronts  to  the  waves  of  the  Pent- 
land  Frith.  The  extent  of  coast  bounded  by  the  frith  is  about 
twelve  miles,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  precipitous,  and  in  which 
have  been  formed  several  caverns  by  the  action  of  the  waters. 

Hydrography. — There  is  a  great  extent  of  excellent  anchorage- 
ground  in  the  various  bays  or  harbours  of  this  island,  all  of  which 
afford  a  safe  retreat  to  shipping  of  almost  any  size.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  is  the  harbour  of  Longhope,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  being  about  five  miles  long,  and  which  is,  in  some 
places,  one  and  a  half  broad.  This  harbour  is  land-locked  by  the 
Island  of  Flotta;  and  perhaps,  there  is  not  in  the  kingdom  a  better 
plaoe  of  safety  for  shipping.  During  the  last  war,  it  was  a  ren- 
dezvous for  vessels  waiting  for  convoy.  At  that  time  40,  50,  or 
even  100  sail  might  be  seen  in  the  bay.  In  the  spring  of  1840, 
there  were  congregated  between  60  and  70  vessels,  the  greater 
number  of  which  were  of  a  large  description,  bound  for  various 
parts  of  the  world. 
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The  Pentland  Frith,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  as  bound- 
ing the  south  and  west  of  the  parish,  yields  to  none  in  the  rapi- 
dity and  strength  of  its  stream.  At  spring  tides,  it  runs  at  the  rate 
of  nine  miles  an  hour;  and  has  been  known  even  to  exceed  that 
rate.  On  these  occasions,  it  is  impossible  for  ordinary  vessels  to 
withstand  the  force  of  the  current  The  depth  is  generally  from 
50  to  65  fathoms,  and  the  waters  flow  from  north-west  to  south- 
east. The  navigation  of  the  frith  is  not  so  dangerous  as  is  general- 
ly supposed.  There  are  three  islands,  viz.  Stroma,  Swona,  and  the 
Pentland  Skerries,  and  these  contribute  to  lessen  the  danger,  as  the 
tide,  impetuously  rushing  against  the  islands,  rebounds,  and  thus 
produces  eddies,  and  causes  the  stream  to  run  in  different  directions 
at  the  same  time.  The  pilots,  being  well  acquainted  with  this  cir- 
cumstance, are  thus  enabled  to  guide  their  charge  in  safety.  In 
fact,  the  very  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  so  formidable  a  sea, 
constitutes  its  safety,  as  the  seamen,  aware  of  the  hazard  they 
would  run  if  overtaken  by  improper  tides,  study  their  time  so  well 
that  accidents  rarely  happen.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that,  although  the  post-boat  has  crossed  between  Huna 
and  South  Ronaldshaw  three  times  a  week,  and  now  daily,  I  be- 
lieve that  only  one  boat  has  been  lost  during  a  century.  Were  it 
not  that  the  pilots  are  excellent  judges  of  the  weather,  and  at- 
tend to  the  circumstance  which  we  have  stated,  the  accidents 
would  be  numerous,  as  the  sea  is  frequently  so  tremendous,  espe- 
cially when  the  wind  blows  against  the  tide,  that  no  boat  can  live. 

The  parish  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  which  is  obtained 
from  springs,  and  from  the  quantity  of  rain  water  which  descends 
in  streamlets  from  the  rising  grounds.  There  are  two  small  lakes 
beautifully  situated  among  the  hills. 

Climate. — The  cold  in  winter  and  the  heat  in  summer  are  more 
moderate  here  than  at  three  degrees  further  south.  The  frost 
does  not  continue  long,  and  the  snow  remains  but  a  short  time  on 
the  ground.  This  equability  of  climate  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  proximity  to  the  sea.  The  easterly  wind  is  the  coldest,  the 
south  and  west  winds,  particularly  the  latter,  the  most  boisterous,  and 
the  north  wind  generally  brings  dry  weather.  To  the  state  of  the 
•  atmosphere,  so  puriGed  by  strong  winds,  may  in  some  degree  be 
attributed  the  absence  of  epidemic  diseases,  which  seldom  prevail 
to  any  extent,  the  good  health  generally  enjoyed,  and  also  the 
longevity  of  the  inhabitants. 

Geology. — Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  magnificent 
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rock-scenery  with  which  this  parish  abounds.  Some  of  the  pre- 
cipices on  the  west  side  are  of  sandstone,  intersected  by  amygda- 
loid, and  these  again  are  in  one  place  intersected  by  a  whin  dike 
almost  straight  and  perpendicular.  .  Sandstone  succeeds,  with  ar- 
gillaceous schist,  together  with  strata  containing  lime.  Round 
the  west  and  part  of  the  north  banks  of  the  Longhope,  the  shore 
is  composed  of  the  schist  and  sandstone ;  when,  after  two  or  three 
miles,  the  former  recommences,  and  is  supposed  to  extend  almost 
to  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  parish.  Lime  is  to  be  found; 
but  it  is  not  thought  that  its  manufacture  would  be  profitable ;  and 
there  are  distinct  traces  of  iron  and  lead.  The  article  of  most 
value  to  the  inhabitants  is  the  inexhaustible  store  of  excellent  peat 
fuel  on  the  north  side  of  the  Longhope,  which  all  are  allowed  to 
cut  and  convey  to  their  homes  without  cost,  excepting  their  la- 
bour, and  the  expense  of  carriage. 

Zoology. — There  are  no  animals  of  prey  in  this  parish,  nor  are 
there  any  poisonous  reptiles.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of 
sheep  reared  on  the  island.  They  are  allowed  to  roam  at  large 
over  the  hill  pasture,  and  each  proprietor  has  a  particular  mark  by 
which  his  property  is  known.  The  black-cattle  are  also  numerous. 
They  are  generally  of  a  small  size, — both  they  and  the  sheep  be- 
ing of  the  Highland  breed.  The  horses  are  numerous;  and, 
though  larger  than  those  of  Shetland,  they  are  smaller  than  those 
of  the  south. 

Ornithology. — There  is  a  very  great  variety  in  the  feathered  tribe. 
The  domestic  fowls  are  the  same  as  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland. 
Grouse  are  abundant;  and  the  birds  of  song  are  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  further  south.  Hawks  are  common ;  and  a  beautiful 
species  of  falcon  is  found,  bold  and  fierce  in  the  extreme,  and  of 
a  large  size.  There  are  several  kinds  of  eagles,  which  frequent 
the  lofty  rocks  towards  the  west.  These  commit  great  depreda- 
tions upon  the  grouse,  which  would  be  much  more  numerous  but 
for  such  formidable  enemies.  It  is  alleged  that  the  number  of  the 
eagles  has  never  been  known  to  increase  or  diminish. 

The  sea-fowl  are  very  numerous.  The  ember-goose  is  often 
found  in  winter,  and  the  shear-water  abounds,  to  which  might  be 
added  a  numerous  list  of  others,  which  derive  their  subsistence 
principally  from  the  sea.  When  the  winter  is  severe,  white  swans 
are  occasional  visitors. 

Ichthyology. — In  nothing  does  the  kindness  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence towards  the  inhabitants  appear  more  than  in  the  great  sup- 
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ply  of  the  finest  6sh  with  which  the  waters  around  the  parish 
abound.  The  cod-fish  taken  in  the  Pentland  Frith  are  not  sur- 
passed by  any  found  elsewhere  in  Britain,  and  are  so  much  prized, 
that  a  number  of  Well-smacks  are  sometimes  here  fishing  for  the 
London  market.  Lobsters  are  also  taken  and  sent  to  the  same 
mart     Cockles  and  spout-fish  are  abundant. 

The  herring-fishery  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
fish  are  not  cured  on  the  island ;  but  the  fishermen,  at  the  proper 
season,  proceed  to  the  different  stations,  where  they  are  always 
sure  to  find  purchasers.  This  fishery  now  promises  to  be  more 
lucrative,  as  some  time  ago  the  fish  came  almost  to  the  edge  of  the 
shore  at  the  east  point. 

The  cuthes  or  sillocks  are  abundant  at  all  seasons,  and  afford 
excellent  food,  besides  yielding  oil  from  the  livers ;  and  thus  may 
the  people  generally  procure  a  plentiful  supply  of  what  furnishes 
both  food  and  light 

Botany. — There  are  no  large  trees*  in  the  parish,  though,  among 
the  hills,  shrubs  and  plants  abound,  which  afford  much  scope  for 
the  researches  of  the  botanist.  In  others  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
there  are  found  the  remains  of  large  trees,  which  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion,9  that,  if  proper  care  were  taken  in  selecting  those 
trees  best  fitted  for  the  soil,  and  planting  them  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, the  Orkney  scenery  would,  ere  long,  be  greatly  improved. 

The  garden  fruits  are  various,  viz.  apples,  pears,  and  plums, 
alsd  gooseberries,  currants,  and  strawberries. 

II. — Civil  History. 

Considering  the  warlike  transactions  which  took  place  in  Ork- 
ney during  many  centuries,  when  these  islands  were  governed  by 
earls,  and  subject  to  the  kings  of  Denmark,  we  are  surprised  to 
find  in  this  island  so  few  remains  of  fortification,  especially  when 
we  consider  its  proximity  to  Caithness,  and  the  continued  hostili- 
ties which  were  maintained  between  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Scotland  and  the  Orcadians.  There  are,  however,  remains  of  se- 
veral ancient  buildings.  Near  Snelsetter  House,  formerly  called 
the  House  of  Walls,  is  a  very  large  rock,  separated  from  those  oo 
the  land  which  bound  the  Pentland  Frith,  there  are  several  traces 
of  ancient  fortifications.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  what  ap- 
pear to  have  been  chapels.  One  of  these  is  curiously  situated  on 
a  peninsular  rock.  There  are  a  few  tumuli ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  of  them  have  been  explored. 

Mansion-Houses. — The  House  of  Snelsetter,  before-mentionedT 
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Was,  for  several  centuries,  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Moodie,  and 
bears  the  marks  of  strength  and  antiquity.  The  mansion-house  of 
Melsetter,  formerly  occupied  by  the  late  Major  Moodie,  the  last  pro- 
prietor of  the  name,  and  now  by  his  son-in-law,  Robert  Heddle, 
Esq.  of  Melsetter,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  farther  extremity  of 
Longhope  Bay,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  entrances  of  the 
Pentland  Frith,  the  coast  of  Caithness,  and  the  high  lands  of  the 
west  coast  of  Sutherland. 

Land-owners. — The  whole  parish  of  Walls,  with  a  small  excep- 
tion, belongs  to  the  Crown  and  Mr  Heddle, — the  latter  being  the 
proprietor  of  fully  two-thirds  of  the  property. 

Parochial  Registers. — Unfortunately,  there  are  few  records  in 
the  parish,  and  these  do  not  extend  to  a  remote  date.  It  appears 
that  there  have  been  five  incumbents  of  Walls  and  Flotta,  besides 
the  present  minister,  since  1688.  The  dates  of  the  two  first  in- 
ductions previous  to  1707  are  not  given;  their  names,  however, 
are  mentioned, — Mr  Dalgarnock  and  Mr  Andrew  Kerr.  Mr  John 
Keith  was  inducted  in  April  1707,  Mr  Edward  Irving  in  August 
1747,  Mr  James  Bremner  in  March  1772,  and  the  present  minis- 
ter in  July  1837. 

III. — Population. 

South  Walls.  North  Walls.  Total.  Flotta  and  Pharay:  Total. 

In  1788,        .         451                283  684  286  920 

1794,        .         448                802  751  240  991 

1881,        ....  1067.  There  appears  to  have  been 

no  other  census. 

1888,        .688                443  1126  400  1526 

1841,                 714                488  1152  448  1600 
Increase  since  1788,  being  58  years,  680. 

The  births  registered  during  seven  years  are, 

In  Walls,         -        221 
Flotta,        -  68 

289 

Marriages  registered  in  Walls,  are  56 

Flotta,         -  15 

—  71 
Deaths  registered  in  Walls,               -         88 

Flotta,  -  83 

—  121 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  with  satisfaction  to  myself  the 
number  of  deaths,  nor  do  I  know  whether  those  in  Pharay  are  in- 
cluded, nor  if  all  those  who  have  died  or  been  lost  at  sea  are  re- 
gistered. • 

With  few  exceptions,  the  employments  of  the  people  consist  of 
farming  and  fishing,  the  same  individuals  generally  pursuing  both 
occupations.  Straw-plaiting  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  women. 
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The  farms  are  almost  all  small,  and  the  farmers  tenants  at  will. 
The  people  are  shrewd  and  intelligent,  but  strangers  cannot  fail 
to  remark  a  want  of  in-door  comforts,  which  might  be  attained  by 
better  habits  of  domestic  economy. 

IV. — Industry, 
Agriculture. — It  is  impossible  to  state,  with  any  degree  of  correct- 
ness, the  number  of  acres  contained  in  the  parish  of  Walls.  Almost 
none  of  the  farms  are  let  by  the  acre,  but  are  taken  at  so  much  for 
the  whole  steading  and  ground.  There  may  be  about  700  acres 
of  arable  and  1000  of  pasture,  besides  a  great  extent  of  undivided 
common.  How  much  of  this  land  might  be  redeemed  from  waste, 
we  cannot  say ;  but  that  it  is  practicable,  may  be  inferred  from 
what  has  been  already  accomplished  by  the  spirited  exertion  of 
Mr  Heddle,  who  is  carrying  on  improvements  on  a  large  scale  and 
at  great  expense,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  farm  of  Mel- 
setter. 

Wages. — The  value  of  labour  may  be  stated  as  Is.  6cL  per  diem 
in  summer,  and  Js.  in  winter,  without- food. 

The  grain  produced  in  this  parish  is  bear  and  oats.  In  quali- 
ty it  is  equal  to  any,  and  superior  to  most,  in  Orkney.  We  cannot 
state  the  quantity  raised,  as  the  small  farmers  generally  consume 
the  most  of  what  they  grow,  and  no  account  is  kept  of  it  The 
crop  of  potatoes  is  sufficient  for  the  consumpt  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  is  no  village,  properly  so  called,  in  this  parish,  although 
the  different  farms  go  by  the  name  of  towns,  and  may  consist  of 
two  or  three  steadings  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other. 

The  post  is  conveyed  by  a  boat,  which  crosses  from  St  Mar- 
garet's Hope,  in  South  Ronaldshay,  once  a  week.  This  convey- 
ance  was  established,  some  years  ago,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
numerous  shipping  resorting  to  the  well-known  harbour  of  Long- 
hope. 

V, — Parochial  Economy. 
Ecclesiastical  State. — The  church  of  Walls  is  a  neat  and  comfort- 
able building,  erected  in  1892,  and  capable  of  containing  upwards 
of  500  people.  The  church  of  Flotta  is  a  much  older  building,  and 
tolerably  comfortable,  but  too  small  for  the  population,  containing 
only  about  180.  The  people  of  both  parishes  attend  the  church 
well. 

There  is  an  excellent  manse.  It  is  situated  in  the  south  of 
Walls,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  church. 

The  stipend  is  paid  partly  in  grain,,  butter,  and  oil,  which  is 
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commuted  into  money  at  the  fiar  prices,  and  partly  in  money  by 
the  heritors  of  Walls.  Flotta  is  held  cum  decimis  inclusis.  The 
deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  Exchequer  to  L.159,  6s.  8d. 

The  glebe  consists  of  8  acres  of  arable,  besides  pasture  land, 
and  is  furnished  with  a  complete  steading  for  a  farm  of  that  size. 

Education. — There  are  two  parochial  schoolmasters,  in  Walls, 
who  are  entitled  to  the  legal  salary  due  to  schoolmasters  in  a  pa- 
rish divided  by  an  arm  of  the  sea.  There  is  also  a  subscription 
school,  supported  by  the  inhabitants  in  a  district  of  the  parish  re- 
mote from  any  of  the  other  schools;  but  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  people,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  schools,  are  limit- 
ed, owing  to  the  distances  at  which  they  are  situated,  and  their 
being  often  separated  by  morasses  or  water.  Notwithstanding 
these  difficulties,  there  are  few  to  be  met  with  who  cannot  both 
read  and  write. 

Flotta  being  more  compact  is  more  advantageously  situated. 
The  teacher  in  this  parish  is  supported  By  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating Christian  Knowledge.  The  school  fees  in  both  parishes 
are  moderate.     Pharay  has  no  school. 

Parish  or  Flotta 

Is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east,  by  Scalpa  Flow ;  on  the  west, 
by  Longhope ;  and  on  the  south,  by  the  Pentland  Frith.  It  is 
similar,  in  situation  and  climdte,  to  Walls.  The  land,  however,  is 
much  more  level.  The  soil  is  considered  good.  It  is  between  two  and 
three  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  nearly  two  broad.  The  rocks 
are  chiefly  composed  of  sandstone,  but  are  not  so  precipitous  as 
those  in  Walls.  There  is  an  excellent  harbour,  called  the  Panhope, 
from  a  salt-pan  which  was  at  one  time  worked  at  this  place. 

It  is  said,  that  there  was  formerly  a  long  house  or  church  on  the 
island,  where  the  surrounding  clergy  were  wont  to  assemble. 

What  has  been  said  of  Walls,  in  regard  to  the  variety  and  plen- 
tiful supply  of  fish  to  be  procured  at  all  seasons,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  peat  fuel,  applies  to  Flotta.  This  island  is  particularly 
well  situated  for  fishing ;  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  very  enter- 
prising, have  excellent  boats,  and  yield  to  no  seamen  in  managing 
them.  They  are  industrious,  and  when  not  detained  at  home  by 
their  farming  operations,  they  are  engaged  in  fishing,  which  is 
to  them  a  more  pleasing  and  profitable  employment.  The  her- 
ring-fishery has  of  late  years  been  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the 
people  of  Flotta,  as  well  as  the  fishing  of  cod,  of  which  they  cure 
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a  considerable  quantity.  On  the  success  of  their  fishing,  both 
here  and  in  Walls,  the  people  depend  in  a  great  measure  for  their 
ability  to  discharge  their  engagements  for  the  year. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  by  a  census  in  1838  was  351.  In 
1641,  there  were  493  persons ;  forming  81  families.  The  Earl  of 
Zetland  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  this  parish. 

Pharay  is  an  island  to  the  north  of  Flolta,  about  two  miles  long, 
and  nearly  one  broad  ;  regarding  it  there  are  no  peculiarities  to 
be  noticed.  The  population  in  1838  was  49.  In  1841,  there 
were  55  persons,  forming  ten  families.  The  island  is  the  property 
of  Robert  Heddle,  Esq.  of  Melsetter.  These  are  the  inhabited 
islands,  besides  which  there  are  three  which  belong  to  the  parish, 
and  which  are  uninhabited,  but  afford  pasture  for  cattle  and  sheep; 
these  are  Rysay  Little,  to  the  north  of  Pharay,  and  Switha,  to  the 
south,  and  Flotta  Calf,  to  the  east  of  Flotta.  The  first  of  these 
also  belongs  to  Mr  Heddle,  the  other  two  are  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Zetland. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 

There  was  formerly  Divine  service  in  Walls  two  successive  Sab- 
baths, and  in  Flotta  every  third  Sabbath.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  remark  that  in  a  dbuble  parish,  where  there  is  a  distance  of 
nearly  five  miles  between  the  two  churches,  and  that  space  inter- 
sected by  rapid  tides,  and  the  passage  often  dangerous,  this  order 
of  things  must  be  frequently  broken  in  upon ;  and  no  minister  but 
one  who  has  been  actually  so  circumstanced,  can  imagine  the 
distressing  state  of  affairs  caused  by  this  arrangement,  by  which, 
of  necessity,  one  church  is  left  vacant  every  Sabbath;  besides,  the 
minister  cannot  possibly  maintain  pastoral  superintendence  over  a 
people  removed  at  such  a  distance,  and  that  by  water.  So  con- 
vinced was  the  present  incumbent  of  this,  that,  after  his  induction 
(bur  years  ago,  his  first  attention  was  directed  to  remedy  an  evil 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  much  demoralization  in  these  parishes. 
After  considerable  exertion,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  ordained 
missionary,  under  the  auspices  of  the  venerable  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating Christian  Knowledge,  who,  along  with  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable the  Earl  of  Zetland  and  ourselves,  contribute  to  his  sup- 
port. 

An  invaluable  blessingis  thus  conferred,  not  only  upon  the  people 
of  Flotta  and  Pharay,  but  upon  the  1150  inhabitants  of  Walls, 
who  now  enjoy  Divine  service  every  Sabbath.  All  the  ordinances 
of  religion  are  now  regularly  maintained  in  Flotta ;  and  we  have 
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had  much  gratification  in  witnessing  the  Lord's  Supper  dispensed 
on  two  successive  summers  in  a  place  where  it  was  never  before 
known  to  be  within  the  memory  of  man. 

Mr  Macintosh,  who  is  ordained  as  the  minister,  has  done  much 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young,  and  promoting  a  desire 
for  reading  amongst  the  people.  The  happy  tetmination  of  these 
efforts  calls  for  much  gratitude,  as  the  effects  are  already  visible 
in  inducing  a  much  more  regular  attendance  upon  ordinances  in 
both  the  parishes  than  when  Divine  service  was  so  much  inter- 
rupted as  under  the  former  system.  There  are  five  licensed  pub- 
lic-houses in  Walls,  principally  intended  for  the  use  of  the  ship- 
ping which  frequent  the  Longhope ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say,  that 
the  sin  of  drunkenness,  as  well  as  of  swearing,  is  now  greatly  redu- 
ced, and  we  have  good  reasons  for  hoping,  that  there  are  indica- 
tions of  a  very  considerable  improvement  not  only  in  morals,  but  in 
religious  feeling. 

July  1841. 
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PRESBYTERY  OF  NORTH  ISLES,  SYNOD  OF  ORKNEY. 

THE. REV.  JOHN  BARRY,  MINISTER. 


L — Topography  and  Natural  History. 
Situation,  Extent,  ojc. — To  the  north  of  the  east  part  of  the 
mainland,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  one  mile,  this  island 
extends  almost  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  from  Strom b^rry  to  Ness, 
near  7  miles,  and  from  the  Gait  to  the  foot  of  Shapinshay,  more 
than  5.  The  body  of  the  cross  stretches  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  and  the  arms  from  south-east  to  north-west  Al- 
most around  the  whole  island,  the  shores  are  low,-  pretty  level, 
and,  to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  covered  with  rich  fields  of 
grass  and  corn.  Towards  the  middle,  the  land  rises  considerably 
higher ;  and  as  the  hand  of  industry  has  never  disturbed  its  repose 
since  the  creation,  it  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  barren  waste, 
fit  only  for  sheep  pasture. 

.  Harbour. — The  harbour  of  Elswick,  the  only  one  in  the  island, 
is  as  capacious  almost  as  any  in  this  country.     There,  it  is  high 
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water  at  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  nine  o'clock,  when  the  moon 
is  new  and  full.  It  has  from  four  to  six  fathom  water,  over  a  bot- 
tom of  hard  clay  covered  with  sand.  On  the  west  side  of  it,  is  a 
fine  beach,  with  abundance  of  excellent  fresh  water ;  and  as  it  opens 
to  the  south-west,  it  is  extremely  convenient  for  ships  bound  to  the 
southward.  In  ancient  times,  it  seems  to  have  been  called  Elidar- 
wick  ;  for  we  are  informed  by  an  Icelandic  manuscript,  that  Haco, 
King  of  Norway,  1263,  lay  with  his  fleet  in  a  harbour  of  that  name, 
near  Kirkwall,  in  his  way  to  the  Hebrides  or  west  of  Scotland. 
He  had  planned  an  expedition  against  Alexander  III.,  King  of 
Scotland,  and  after  he  had  lain  in  this  harbour  till  St  Oiave's  Wake, 
he  sailed  south  before  the  Mull  of  Ronaldsha,  with  all  his  navy.* 

II. — Civil  History. 

Parochial  Registers. — These  are  the  following :  No.  1  of  mar- 
riages and  baptisms ;  marriages  from  13th  November  1632,  to 
21st  July  1702;  baptisms  from  3d  November  1632,  to  19th  No- 
vember 1669.  No.  2,  of  marriages  and  baptisms  ;  marriages  from 
1st  November  1758,  to  6th  August  1793 ;  baptisms  from  1st  No- 
vember 1758,  to  12th  August  1793.  No.  3,  of  marriages,  bap- 
tisms, and  deaths,  from  12th  September  1793,  to  the  present  pe- 
riod.    All  regularly  kept. 

Land-owners. — These  are,  Captain  William  Balfour  of  Elwick ; 
valuation,  L.  325,  7s.  lOd. ;  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.  of  Papdale;  va- 
luation, L.  217,  5s.  9§d.  Crown,  (part  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Ork- 
ney), valuation,  L.  1594,  6fe.  Id. 

Mansion- Houses. — Cliffdale,  the  property  of  Captain  Balfour  of 
Elwick ;  How,  an  old  ruinous  building,  the  property  of  S.  Laing, 
Esq.  of  Papdale. 

■  Antiquities. —  In  Elhardholm,  a  place  belonging  to  this  parish, 
there  are  the  remains  of  a  small  chapel,  which  does  not  call  for 
any  particular  notice.  On  the  highest  ground,  and  near  the  con- 
tte  of  the  parish,  there  is,  as  in  most  of  the  other  islands,  a  wart  or 
ward-hill,  which  commands  an  accurate  and  extensive  view,  not 
only  of  this,  but  of  fifteen  surrounding  parishes.  To  me  this  ap- 
pears plainly  to  be  artificial,  and  though  one  of  the  largest,  it  is 
certainly  one  of  those  tumuli  which  are  so  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  these  islands.  To  the  eastward  of  this  little  wart  or  ward- 
hillock,  about  an  English  mile,  is  a  high  stone,  called  the  Stand- 
ing Stone  of  Shapinshay.  Above  the  level  of  the  ground  it  is  12 
feet  high,  and  perhaps  5  or  6  below  it ;  its  breadth  is  between 

*  Old  Statistical  Account. 
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4  and  5  feet;  its  thickness  a  foot  and  a  half;  and  from  its  being 
clothed  in  moss  or  scurf,  it  has  a  very  venerable  majestic  aspect, 
and  seems  to  have  weathered  many  ages.  In  form  and  dimen- 
sions, it  very  much  resembles  stones  that  are  found  standing  in 
many  of  the  other  islands,  particularly,  the  circle  and  semicir- 
cle in  the  parish  of  Stenness ;  and  it  has  perhaps  been  erected 
either  as  a  place  of  worship,  or  sacrifice,  or  to  be  a  monument  of 
some  signal  battle  or  victory,  or  to  preserve  the  memory  of  some 
celebrated  hero  who  had  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle.  Towards 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  by  the  sea  side,  is  another  large 
stone,  called-  the  Black  Stone  of  Odin.  Instead  of  standing  erect, 
like  the  one  above  mentioned,  it  rests  its  huge  side  on  the  sand, 
and  raises  its  back  high  above  the  surrounding  stones,  from  which 
it  seems  to  be  altogether  different  in  quality.  How  it  has  come 
thither,  for  what  purpose,  and  what  relation  it  has  borne  to  the 
Scandinavian  god  with  whose  name  it  has  been  honoured,  not 
only  history,  but  tradition  is  silent.  On  the  west  shore,  oppo- 
site nearly  to  the  rock  or  skerry  of  Vasa,  where  the  tides  are 
rapid  and  the  sea  is  shallow,  we  meet  with  a  place  known  by 
the  name  of  Grucula  or  Agricola.  Thither,  tradition  reports, 
one  of  Agricola's  ships,  in  his  celebrated  voyage  round  the  is- 
land of  Britain,  was  driven  by  violence  of  weather,  and  strand- 
ed. But  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  antiquity  in  this,  and  in- 
deed in  the  other  islands,  are  those  large  ruins  denominated  Picts 
houses.  Here,  they  are  frequently  met  with  along  the  sea-shore, 
two  or  three  of  them  at  no  great  distance  from,  and  in  general 
raising  their  conical  heads  in  view  of,  each  other.  They  are  situ- 
ated for  the  most  part,  on  the  most  pleasant  spots ;  covered  with 
green,  and  ornamented  with  flowers  and  herbs  of  various  sorts ;  and 
such  of  them  as  have  been  examined  by  the  eye  of  curiosity,  have 
discovered  considerable  variety  in  both  their  form  and  dimensions.* 
III. — Population. 

Amount  of  population  in  1801,  744 

1811,  .              726 

1821,  779 

1831,  809 

•  Near  ClifFdale,  it  is  noticed  in  the  Old  Account,  a  subterraneous  building  was 
discovered,  of  a  singular  nature.  It  had  been  formed  by  digging  the  earth  about 
three  feet  deep,  and  erecting  pillars  of  stones  built  one  upon  another  to  the  height  of 
four  feet,  to  support  a  flat  roof  of  broad  stones  or  flags  that  covered  the  whole  build- 
ing, which  was  composed  of  two  hexagons  contiguous  to  one  another,  and  their  dia- 
meter about  eight  feet,  and  of  a  rectangle  as  large  as  both.  There  was  found  in  it  a 
gold  ring  of  uncommon  construction.  The  outside  was  broad  and  large,  composed 
as  it  were  of  three  cords  twisted  or  plaited  together ;  the  inside  was  much  narrower, 
and  pretty  well  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  finger. 
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The  amount  at  the  present  time  is  supposed  to  be  830. 
During  the  last  three  years,  there  has  been  one  illegitimate  birth. 
IV. — Industry. 

Number  of  acres,  standard  imperial  measure,  in  the  parish,  which  are  either  cultivat- 
ed or  occasionally  in  tillage,  ....  748 

Number  of  acres  which  never  have  been  cultivated,  and  which  remain  con- 
stantly in  waste,  or  pasture,  ....  2386 

Number  of  acres  in  a  state  of  undivided  common,  .  .  8134 

There  is  no  wood,  either  natural  or  planted. 

The  average  rent  of  land  per  acre,  is  10s,  Real  rental  of  the 
parish,  about  L.  611. 

Manufactures. — Plaiting  of  straw  for  bonnets  is  universally  prac- 
tised by  females ;  and  about  100  herring-nets  are  made  yearly  at 
16s.  each. 

Fishings. — Herring  fishing  is  carried  on  with  50  boats;  11 
of  which  are  employed  in  the  cod-fishery  during  the  season.  The 
average  quantity  of  herring  caught  yearly  by  each  boat,  is  60 
cranes,  sold  at  10s.  per  crane.  The  quantity  of  cod  caught  yearly, 
at  an  average,  is  2£  tons  per  boat ;  sold  at  an  average  of  L.10  per 
ton. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  nuipber  of  families  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church  is  100 ;  of  Dissenting  or  Seceding  families, 
supposed  to  be  between  60  and  70.  Stipend,  L.150.  The  value 
of  the  glebe  is  about  1*27.  The  manse  was  built  in  the  year 
1831 ;  and  is  at  present  in  good  condition. 

Education. — Besides  the  parochial  school,  there  is  one  under 
the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge ;  and  no  other 
schools  are  required.  The  salary  of  the  parochial  teacher  is  L.25, 
Ids.  3d. :  his  fees  may  amount  to  L.10,  and  he  lias  no  other  emo- 
luments. 

Poor. — Average  number  of  persons  receiving  aid,  U0 :  the  ave- 
rage sum  allotted  to  each  per  annum  is  5s.  The  church  collec- 
tions amount  to  L.7  or  L.8  per  annum, — and  these  are  the  only 
source  of  contribution  for  the  poor. 

July  1841. 
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PRESBYTERY  OF  NORTH  ISLES,  SYNOD  OF  ORKNEY. 

THE  REV.  GEORGE  RITCHIE,  MINISTER.* 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

This  parish  consists  of  the  four  islands,  Rousay,  Eagleshay, 
Weir,  and  Enhallow,  besides  two  small  holms  or  uninhabited 
islands.  These  islands  are  situate  about  nine  miles  north-west  of 
Kirkwall. 

Rousay,  the  largest,  is  one  of  a  range  of  hills.  It  abounds 
with  game,  and  contains  many  springs  of  excellent  water.  The 
soil  is  good.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  small  church  about  five 
miles  from  the  manse. 

Eagleshay. — This  is  a  pleasant,  low-lying  island,  with  a  srfiall 
Gothic  church  in  the  west  part  of  it,  which  was  dedicated  to 
St  Magnus,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Orkney.  It  has  a  pyramidical 
steeple  at  the  west  end,  and  a  vaulted  choir  at  the  east  end,  which 
joins  to  the  body  of  the  church.  In  Eagleshay,  there  is  a  small 
lake  of  fresh  water ;  and  the  soil  is  very  good,  and  fit  for  culture ; 
but  it  is  poorly  cultivated.  There  is  a  small  bay  of  shell  sand,  of 
the  best  kind,  on  the  west  side  of  this  island,  and  a  large  track  of 
sand  on  the  north  side,  with  much  bent,  and  many  rabbits. 

Weir. — Weir  Island  is  a  small  low-lying  island,  not  so  large 
as  Eagleshay.  The  soil  is  the  same,  and  the  culture  very  poor. 
There  are  the  ruins  of  a  church  here,  and  a  choir,  but  no  steeple ; 
and  the  vestiges  of  a  fortification  on  a  rising  ground,  a  little  from 
the  place  where  the  church  stands. 

Enhallow. — Enhallow  Island  is  very  small,  but  very  pleasantly 
situated,  being  overlooked  by  the  hills  and  headlands  of  mainland 
on  the  south,  and  of  Rousay  on  the  north.  The  soil  is  good,  but 
not  skilfully  managed.^ 

II. — Civil  History. 
Land-owners.— These  are  13  in  number,— and  the  chief  of 

•  Drawn  up  by  Mr  William  Smeaton,  Sessiou-  Clerk, 
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them  are,  Lord  Dundas ;  William  Traill,  Esq.  of  Woodwick ; 
James  Baikie,  Esq.  of  Tankerness ;  Robert  Heddle,  Esq.  of  Mel- 
setter  ;  Robert  Patten,  Esq.  of  Saviskael. 

Parochial  Registers. — The  earliest  register  commences  16th 
September  1733,  and  ends  11th  January  1747.  The  next  com- 
mences 13th  May  1758,  and  is  continued  to  this  date.  Both  have 
been  tolerably  well  kept. 

III. — Population. 

Amount  of  the  population  in  1821 ,  1 151 

1831,  1253 

at  present,      .       1262 

Illegitimate  births  in  the  parish  in  the  course  of  the  last  three 

years,  1. 

IV. — Industry. 
Agriculture."^ 

Number  of  acres,  standard  imperial  measure,  in  the  parish,  which  are  either 

cultivated  or  occasionally  in  tillage,  .  .  2200 

V  which  never  have  been  cultivated,  and  which  remain  con- 

stantly  waste  or  in  pasture,  .  10440 

in  a  state  of  undivided  common,  .  .  7500 

There  is  no  wood,  either  natural  or  planted,  in  the  parish. 
Produce. — 

Produce  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  whether  cultivated  for  food  of  man  or  the  domestic 
animals,  ....  L  3550    0    O 

potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  beet,  and  other  plants,  culti- 
vated in  the  fields  for  food,     .  .  .  665    0    0 
of  hay,  whether  meadow  or  cultivated,              .            •  80    0    0 
of  fisheries,  whether  sea,  river,  or  lake,            •            ,           750    0    O 


Total  yearly  value  of  raw  produce  raised,  L.5045    0    0 

It  may  be  added,  that  there  are  belonging  to  the  parish,  13 
herring  boats,  carrying  90  tons. 

Real  rent  of  the  parish,  L.1530. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — Number  of  families  belonging  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  188;  of  families,  Dissenting  or  Seceding,  87. 
Amount  of  stipend,  L.150. 

Education. — There  are  four  schools  in  the  parish,  and  one  more 
is  required,  as  it  is  calculated  there  are  41  persons  in  the  parish 
betwixt  six  and  fifteen  years  of  age  unable  to  read,  and  about  21 
above  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  same  situation.  The  parochial 
teacher's  salary  amounts  to  L.26,  and  his  fees  to  L.6. 

Poor. — The  number  of  persons  receiving  parochial  aid  is  2& 
The  only  fund  for  their  relief  is  from  church  collections,  which 
amount,  on  an  average,  to  L.4,  15s.  per  annum. 

July  1841. 


UNITED  PARISHES  OF 

CROSS  AND  BURNESS. 

PRE8BYTERY  OP  NORTH  ISLES,  SYNOD  OF  ORKNEY. 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  GRANT,  MINISTER.* 


I.— Topography  and  Natural  History. 
Situation  and  Extent. — The  united  parishes  of  Cross  and  Bur- 
ness include  about  one-half  of  the  extent  of  the  Island  of  Sanday, 
-—forming  the  one  the  south-west  and  the  other  the  north-west 
limbs  of  that  island,  which  is  very  much  cut  up  by  indentations  of 
the  sea.  The  extreme  length  of  the  two  parishes  from  Spurness,  in 
Cross,  to  Whitemill  Point,  in  Burness,  is  9£  statute  miles ;  but  the 
breadth  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles.  Cross  parish  is  consi- 
derably diversified  by  rising  ground ;  but  Burness,  like  Lady  pa- 
rish, composing  the  rest  of  the  island,  is  almost  a  dead  flat,  very 
little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Burness,  anciently  called 
St  Colm's,  extends  to  about  2500  imperial  acres,  and,  being  al- 
most surrounded  by  the  sea,  it  has,  on  all  its  shores,  a  most  plen* 
tiful  supply  of  sea-weed,  both  for  manure  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  kelp.  It  is  bounded  on  its  west  and  north  sides  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  dangerous  frith,  here  about  seven  miles  wide,  which 
divides  it  from  the  Island  of  North  Ronaldshty ;  but  it  is  sheltered 
from  the  full  force  of  the  Atlantic  surge  by  the  holms  of  Ire  and 
the  half-tide  rocks  or  skerries  of  Rive ;  east  and  south,  it  stretches 
along,  and  forms  one  side  of,  the  Bay  of  Otterswick,  anciently 
called  Odinswick,  in  which  is  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any 
size,  while,  at  the  top  of  this  bay  on  the  Burness  side,  a  sort  of 
inner  harbour  is  formed  by  the  point  of  Lambiness,  on  the  soft 
sand  of  which  small  vessels  may  be  beached  at  any  time  with  per- 
fect safety.  The  shores  of  Burness  are  generally  flat,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  parish  is  green,' fertile,  and  lively,  excepting 
near  its  junction  with  Cross  parish,  where  there  is  a  moor  of  about 
200  acres  of  a  most  barren  and  forbidding  appearance.     There 

*  Drawn  up  by  Robert  Scartb,  Esq.  Scar  House,  Sanday. 
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are  several  ponds,  and  one  fresh- water  loch  of  considerable  extent 
and  depth, — a  favourite  resort  of  ducks  and  other  aquatic  fowl 
during  the  winter  and  spring ;  and  both  this  loch  and  the  more 
extensive  one  of  Best,  in  Cross  parish,  are  occasionally  visited  by 
flocks  of  wild  swans,  as  they  pass  north  or  south  in  their  vernal  and 
autumnal  migrations.  The  mansion-houses  of  Scar  and  Saville 
are  situated  about  a  mile  apart, — the  former  on  the  west  and  the 
latter  on  the  east  shores  of  the  parish,  surrounded  by  rich  corn 
fields  and  pleasant  grassy  links;  and,  in  the  garden  at  Saville, 
apples  and  small  fruit  are  produced. 

The  parish  of  Cross  extends  to  about  4600  acres,  of  which  fully 
a  fourth  part  is  moorland,  and  another  fourth  part  sandy  downs 
and  links.  The  general  appearance  of  this  parish  (with  all  defe- 
rence to  the  recorded  opinion  of  a  fair  traveller  who  lately,  from  a 
midnight  view  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  miles,  condemned  the  whole  island  to  hopeless  ugli- 
ness), we  must  be  allowed  to  say  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  well  shel- 
tered from  the  west  and  north  by  the  Island  of  Eday,  separated 
from  it  by  a  narrow  sound  varying  from  1£  to  3  miles  wide,  through 
which  the  tides  are  constantly  pouring  with  a  velocity  of  not  less 
than  eight  miles  an  hour.  This  sound  has  much  the  appearance 
of  a  noble  river,  and  the  resemblance  is  increased  during  the  ebb- 
tide by  the  foaming  rapids,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  Lashy- Roost 
running  nearly  across  the  channel  from  side  to  side ;  and  it  is  cu- 
rious to  observe  with  what  dexterity  the  islanders  guide  their  hand- 
some-looking and  neatly-rigged  yawls  through  the  breakers  of  the 
Roost.  On  the  east  of  Cross  parish,  Sanday  Sound,  dividing 
Sanday  from  Stronsay  and  the  adjacent  holms,  runs  along,  until  it 
leads  into  the  Bay  qf  Kettletoft,  at  the  head  of  which  Cross  and 
Lady  parishes  march. 

The  land  in  Cross  rises  at  two  points  to  more  than  800  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  surrounding  islands,  sounds,  friths,  and 
bays,  with  the  green  and  generally  fertile  plains  of  Sanday  itself, 
present,  from  these  points,  one  of  the  most  delightful  views  the 
eye  can  rest  upon.  One  of  these  heights,  called  the  Brae  of  Fea, 
falls  only  a  very  little  distance  towards  the  west,  when  it  terminates 
in  a  precipice  washed  at  bottoiri  by  the  sea,  and  .perforated  by  cu- 
rious caverns ;  while  on  the  east  side  the  slope  is  gentle,  and  co- 
vered with  rich  pasture  grass,  enamelled  with  the  field-gentian, 
the  bird's-eye  primrose,  the  squill,  and  other  flowers,  until  it 
reaches  the  reedy  edge  of  Bea  Loch  on  the  property  of  How. 
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Geology. — The  whole  island  of  Sanday  is  composed  of  secon- 
dary rocks,  sandstone,  sandstone  flag,  and  a  little  limestone.  Near 
the  house  of  Saville,  in  Burness,  there  is  an  isolated  mass  of  pri- 
mary rock,  supposed  gneiss,  about  fourteen  tons  weight,- resting  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  considered  by  Dr  Neill  to  be  "  one 
of  the  most  uncommon  mineralogical  appearances  in  Orkney,  the 
nearest  primary  rocks  being  at  Stromness,  which  is  above  thirty 
miles  distant,  and  several  rapid  friths  intervening."  Opposite  to 
Eday,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  farm  of  Stove,  in  Cross  parish) 
there  is  a  curious  rock  called  Heclabir,  which  Dr  Neill  says  is 
a  breccia,  "  most  of  the  component  parts  of  which  are  rounded 
and  water-worn  nodules  of  sandstone.  The  pieces  are  of  diffe- 
rent sizes,  from  balls  of  three,  five,  and  ten  pounds  weight,  to  such 
as  are  of  the  size  of  sparrow  eggs.  A  few  quartz  and  calcareous 
nodules  are  interspersed." 

The  bays  of  Stove,  Backaskail,  and  Otterswick  produce  enor- 
mous quantities  of  shell-fish,  principally  cockles  and  the  spout  or 
razor  fish.  The  accumulated  shells  of  these  fish  ground  to  pow- 
der, and  heaped  up  upon  the  beaches  by  the  action  of  the  sea, 
and  blown  inland  by  the  wind,  seem  to  form  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  soil  in  Cross  and  Burness ;  and  in  some  districts  it 
is  evident  that  the  dry  sandy  downs,  now  inhabited  by  numerous 
colonies  of  rabbits,  have  at  one  time  been  fresh  water  lochs,  or 
lagoons  communicating  with  the  sea.  The  writer  of  this  article, 
in  draining  lands  of  the  description  referred  to,  has  found,  at  a 
depth  in  some  places  of  six  or  seven  feet,  but  always  on  reaching 
a  certain  level,  a  bottom  of  mud  and  gravel  containing  many  rem- 
nants of  reeds  and  other  aquatic  plants ;  and  throughout  the  depth 
of  the  ditch,  it  was  easy  to  mark  the  different  layers  of  sand  which 
had  been  blown  over  the  ground  at  different  periods,  by  the  black 
line  of  mossy  earth  or  decayed  vegetable  matter  running  along, 
where  each  successive  surface  had  been.  In  immediate  connec- 
tion, however,  with  such  sandy  downs  throughout  both  parishes, 
there  are  large  tracks  of  strong  clay,  of  gravelly,  or  of  deep  loamy 
land,  admirably  fitted  for  raising  the  ordinary  green  and  grain 
crops.  The  natural  pastures  of  Sanday,  where  they  are  protect- 
ed from  those  most  destructive  vermin,  the  rabbits,  are  exceeding- 
ly rich  and  feeding.  They  are  composed  of  a  variety  of  grasses, 
among  which  cocksfoot,  the  different  fescues,  plantains,  and  the 
red  and  white  clovers,  known  here  by  the  names  of  red  and  white 
curl-doddies,  are  the  most' conspicuous.     Sea- rockets,  bent-grass, 
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and  the  sea-reed  are  plentiful  near  the  sandy  beaches ;  and  the 
sea  banks  themselves  are  often  ornamented  by  the  cowslip,  thrift, 
and  sea-pink,  epilobium  and  cranesbill. 

Zoobffy,—Few  places  present  more  encouragement  to  the  sports- 
man than  the  parishes  of  Cross  and  Burness,  for  though  there  are 
no  grouse  or  hares,  as  on  Eday  or  on  the  mainland  of  Orkney, 
there  are  great  numbers  of  lapwing,  snipe,  and  landrail ;  while 
rabbits  are  not  counted  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands.  On  more 
than  one  farm  3000  rabbits  are  taken  yearly  !  The  rocks  are  te- 
nanted by  large  flocks  of  the  wild  pigeon ;  and  the  lakes,  sounds, 
and  bays  are  filled  with  almost  every  variety  of  water-fowL  About 
the  20th  of  June,  or  later,  as  the  season  has  been  favourable  or 
otherwise,  literally  clouds  of  the  golden  plover  arrive  from  the 
north ;  and  with  vast  numbers  of  the  sandpiper  tribe,  of  the  cur- 
lews, herons,  and  whimbrels,  they  are  to  be  found  on  the  moors 
and  flat  shores  of  the  island,  until  early  spring  calls  them  off  to 
their  breeding  places  in  less  populous  regions.  Very  many  varie- 
ties both  of  water  and  land  birds  remain  on  the  island,  all  the  sea- 
son, and  breed  there.  Of  these  the  oyster -catcher,  the  redshank, 
the  dunlin,  the  dotterel)  the  turnstone,  the  tern,  and  several  va- 
rieties of  the  gull  tribe, — the  eider-duck,  the  common  wild  duck, 
the  teal,  the  shield  drake,  and  others  of  the  duck  tribe,  with  larks, 
buntings,  and  starlings,  are  the  most  numerous.  Of  the  last  nam- 
ed birds,  the  starlings,  the  writer  took  from  his  dovecot  in  one 
morning  no  less  than  twenty-two  dozen. 

The  fish  caught  round  the  island  are,  cod,  ling,  skate,  holibut, 
flounder,  and  the  young  of  the  coal-fish,  here  called  sillocks  and 
cuiths.  These  last  are  caught  on  the  fly,  either  from  the  rocks,  or 
from  the  stern  of  a  small  boat ;  and  in  addition  to  the  supply  of 
food  which  they  form  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  quantity 
of  oil  for  houpehold  use  produced  from  their  livers,  the  catching 
of  them  is  no  despicable  sport,  and  would  be  preferred  to  the  fin- 
est river  fishing  by  those  who  would  rather  fill  their  basket  in  one 
hour,  than  exercise  their  patience  by  waiting  all  day  for  even  "  a 
glorious  nibble."  Lobsters  are  caught  in  great  numbers  by  boats 
from  the  shore,  and  bought  up  and  conveyed  to  the  London 
market,  direct  from  Sanday,  by  smacks.  Seals  are  pretty  nu- 
merous; but,  as  there  are  no  resident  sportsmen,  they  are  not 
often  shot.  The  otter  frequents  the  rocks  and  caverns  on  the 
west  side,  and  is  occasionally  seen  stealing  his  way  to  Bea 
Loch.     But  the  most  exciting  of  all  fishings,  if  fishing  it  can 
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be  called,  is  that  of  the  bottle-nosed  or  ca'-ing  whales,  the  Del- 
phinus  deductor  of  zoologists.  Large  shoals  of  these  animals, 
varying  from  50  to  500  in  number,  and  from  5  to  25  feet  each  in 
length,  get  occasionally  embayed;  and  upon  this  happening,  all 
boats  are  launched,  all  hands  active,  every  tool  which  can  be  con-  . 
verted  into  .a  weapon  of  offence  to  the  strangers,  from  the  roasting 
spit  of  the  principal  tenant,  to  the  ware-fork  of  the  cottar,  is  put 
into  requisition.  The  shoal  is  surrounded,  driven  like  a  flock  of 
timid  sheep  to  shallow  water  ou  a  sandy  shore,  and  then  the  at- 
tack is  made  in  earnest.  The  boats  push  in,  stabbing  and  wound- 
ing in  all  directions.  The  tails  of  the  wounded  fish  lash  the  sea, 
which  is  dyed  red  with  their  blood,  sometimes  dashing  a  boat  to 
pieces.  The  whales  in  dying  emit  shrill  and  plaintive  cries,  ac- 
companied with  loud  snorting,  and  a  humming  noise  easily  mis- 
taken at  a  distance  for  fifes  and  drums;  so  that  the  whole  scene 
has  been  not  inaptly  compared  to  a  battle-field. 

II.— Civil  History. 

Parochial  Registers. — There  are  or  rather  were  two  parochial 
registers, — a  register  of  births  and  baptisms,  and  a  register  of  mar- 
riages commencing  in  1711,  and  kept,  apparently  with  great  regu- 
larity, until  1793,  since  which  time  a  great  majority  of  the  births 
have  not  been  registered,  and  no  register  of  marriages  has  been 
kept.  There  have  been  no  illegitimate  births  in  either  of  the  pa- 
rishes, during  the  last  three  years. 

Rents  of  Land  and  Proprietors. —  It  may  be  curious  to  observe  the 
difference  in  the  yearly  value  of  the  lands  in  Orkney,  since  the  va- 
luation made  for  assessing  the  land  tax  in  1653.  The  names  of  the 
then  proprietors  of  Cross  and  Burness  were,  Magnus  Fea  of  Grin- 
dilla ;  James  Fea  of  Stove ;  John  Scollay  of  Leta ;  John  Smith 
of  Seater;  John  Elphinstone;  John  Miller  of  Skelbuster;  John 
Irvine  of  Isgairth  ;  John  Henryson  ;  James  Traill  of  Houbister ; 
John  Groat  of  Elsness;  Malcolm  Sinclair  of  Papness;  James 
Cock  of  Westove ;  Thomas  Abercrombie ;  Richard  Fothering- 
hame ;  Brandy  Thurland ;  Walter  Thomson ;  John  Above-the- 
Riggs ;  John  Scott  of  Langskeal ;  Edward  Cock ;  Robert  Stew- 
art of  Brough  anil  the  Earl  of  Morton ;  and  the  whole  lands  are 
rated  in  the  same  valuation  at  L.  1G90,  0s.  5d.  Scots,  or  L.  140, 
16s.  8d.  Sterling ;  to  which  add  feu  and  scat  and  teind-duties  pay- 
able to  the  Earl  of  Morton  as  Donatory  of  the  Crown,  viz.  1  bar- 
rel butter  at  L.  20 ;  76  lispunds  butter  at  L.  2  ;  650  meils,  1  set- 
ting, and  6  marks  of  bear  at  L.  1,  13s.  4d. ;  13  meils,  5  settings, 
20§  marks  of  meal  at  L.  4 ;  and  L.  127, 10s.  6d.  Scots  money,  gives 
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L.1441,  Is.  lid.  Scots,  or  L.120,  Is.  9d.  Sterling, — making  the 
gross  land-rent  of  both  parishes,  at  that  remote  period,  L.  260, 
18s.  5d.  Sterling. 

In  the  last  Statistical  Account  of  Sanday  and  North  Ronald- 
shay,  1 793,  prepared  with  great  intelligence,  care,  and  accuracy, 
by  the  late  Rev.  William  Clouston,  then  minister  of  Cro?s  and  Bur- 
ness,  the  gross  rent  of  the  two  islands  is  stated  at  L.1064, 3s.  0£d. 
Sterling,  and  calculating  at  his  conversion  of  rents  in  kind,  which 
would  now  be  just  about  half-price,  the  then  gross  land  rent  of 
the  parishes  of  Cross  and  Burness  alone  amounted  to  only  L.  413, 
lis.  Id.  Sterling. 

Cross  parish  now  belongs  in  property  tb 

1 .  Samuel  I<aing  of  Papdale,  whose  lauds  of  Stove,  Grindilla  and  Whippa  Land, 
form  the  south  promontory,  and  are  let  in  one  large  and  five  small  farms,  in- 
cluding the  grazing*  of  the  Spurn  ess  holms  for  a  land  rent,  wholly  exclusive />f 
kelp,  of  .  .  L.244    9    0 

Public  burdens, — the  superior  duties  and  land  tax  be- 
ing redeemed,  are  .  21   16    0 

Nrt]        L.222  13    O 

2.  John  Balfour  of  Trenahy,  whose  lands  of  Warsctter 
and  Westbrough,  with  several  small  farms,  two  wind- 
mills, and  two  water-mills,  are  let  for  a  land  rent,  ex- 

elusive  of  kelp,  of  .  L.330    5    0 

Public  burdens,— including  superior  duties  payable  to 

the  Earl  of  Zetland,  are  .  94  14    3 


3.  The  Earl  of  Zetland,  whose  lands  of  Backaskail,  Ley- 
land,  and  part  of  Ni bister,  are  let  for  .  L.  63  14    0 
Public  burdens  are,                    .                       .  12    8    5 

L.51     5~7 

To  which  add,  average  value  of  superior  duties  drawn  by 
him  out  of  the  parish,  and  for  which  he  pays  no  pro. 
portion  of  public  burdens,  .  .  64     1     7} 


Net,        245  10    9 


4.  Thomas  Traill  of  Westove,  whose  lands  of  How, 
Howsgarth,  and  Beaness,  with  14  cotts,  are  let  to  one 
tenant  for  a  land  rent,  exclusive  of  kelp,  of        .  L134    0    0 

Also  some  inclosures  connected  with  the  principal  inn  of 
m  the  island,  let  together  on  an  improving  lease,  for  a 
*  nominal  rent  of  .  .  0     2     6 

L.  134    2    6 

Public  burdens,— the  superior  duties  being  redeemed,  are       22  15     1 J 


Net,         115    7    21 


Net,  IN     7     4* 

5.  The  representatives  of  the  late  J.  T.  Urquhart  of 
Elsncss,  for  the  water-mill  of  Bea,  and  pendicles  of 
Isgarth  and  Hettal,  a  land  rent  of  .  L.  47     0    0 

Public  burdens,  land-tax,  and  superior  duties  being  re- 
deemed, .  118 

Net,  45  11     4 

Carry  forward,  L.740    9    8 
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Brought  over,  L.740    9    8 

6.  Three  small  farms  in  the  occupation  of  the  proprie- 
tors, viz.  Fea  of  Bollaquoy  and  Sedter,  Mr  Dennison 
of  Myres,and  Sclaterof  Skelbuster,  in  all  worth  of  land 
rent,  about  .  .  L.  40    0    0 

Public  burdens  of  the  three,  including  superior  duties, 
payable  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  9  15     7 

Net,  30    4    5 

Net  land  rent  of  Cross  parish  in  1840,        L.770  14    1 

Burness  parish,  with  the  exception  of  three  acres  in  Heltal,  and 
18  acres,  the  minister's  glebe  lands,  is  the  property  of 

Thomas  Traill  of  Weatove,  and  is,  including  wind-mill  and  water-mill,  occupied  by 
sixty  tenants,  paying  rents  varying  from  L.  4  to  L.  40  each,  making  a  land- rent, 
exclusive  of  kelp,  of  .  .  .  1..510  19  10 

The  mansion  house  of  Scar,  with  a  farm  of  near  80 
acres,  is  occupied  by  the  factor,  and  the  other  man. 
sion-hou&e  of  Saville,  with  lands  around,  is  occupied 
by  the  Rev.  Walter  Traill  of  Westove,  together  worth 
about  .  130    0    0 


L.640  19  10 
The  superior  duties  having  been  purchased  from  the 
Earl  of  Zetland,  the  present  public  burdens  of  stipend, 
school  salary,  &c.  amount  to  •  .  69  19    7 


Net  land  rent  of  Burness  in  1840,  .         L.  571     0    3 

The  gross  rents  stated  above  being  L.  1564,  lis.  UJd.  Ster- 
lings (after  making  allowance  for  lands  farmed  by  proprietors 
themselves,  which  it  is  probable  Mr  Clouston  did  not  include  in 
his  rental,  as  also  for  the  difference  in  the  relative  value  of  money 
and^farnrproduce,  the  rents  being  then  mostly  paid  in  kind,)  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  gross  rents  of  these  two  parishes  have  been 
more  than  doubled  since  1793;  and  this,  notwithstanding  that  not 
only  kelp  but  rabbit  skins,  upon  which  he  counts  for  part  of  the 
farmer's  profit,  have  become  unsaleable.  But  the  most  casual  ob- 
server will  see  at  a  glance,  that,  from  whatever  cause  the  value  of 
grain  and  cattle  now  yearly  exported,  is  proportionally  increased. 

When  the  manufacture  of  kelp  was  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
proprietors,  and  when  almost  everything  else  was  neglected  in 
order  to  increase  its  quantity,  the  produce  of  the  manufacture 
from  Cross  and  Burness  was  as  follows : 

Mr  L.aing  from  Stove  and  the  Spurness  holms,  .  .  47  tons. 

Mr  Balfour,  .  .  .175 

Note The  tenants  of  YVestbrough  and  Warsetter  yet  pay  a 

considerable  rent  for  the  kelp  of  their  properties  ;  but  this 
kelp  rent  has  been  deducted  before  stating  the  land  rent  as 
above. 
The  Earl  of  Zetland,  .  .  10 

Note The    same  remark  applies  as  to  Westbrough  and 

Warsetter.  

Carry  over,  232 
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Brought  orer,  232  tons. 

Thomas  Traill, — In  Cross,  .  .  18 

Id  Durness,        .  220 

238 

Bollaguoy  and  Skelbuster,  with  the  minister's  glebe  in  Cross, 
made  about  •  •  10 

Total,  480  toot. 

Say  480  tons  of  marketable  kelp,  which,  from  its  very  superior 
quality,  always  met  with  a  ready  sale  at  Dumbarton  and  Newcas- 
tle, and  so  lately  as  the  years  1825-26,  and  27,  (it  having  been 
much  higher  priced  previous  to  that  time,)  left  a  clear  average  re- 
turn to  the  proprietor  of  L.9  per  ton,  making  L.4320.  This 
source  of  revenue  is  now  almost  wholly  cut  off.  The  use  of  kelp 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass  has  been  superseded  by  Spanish 
barilla,  brought  in  at  a  low  duty,  and  still  more,  it  is  said,  by  new 
chemical  discoveries  in  the  art  of  glass  making.  The  only  de- 
mand now  for  kelp  comes  from  chemical  works  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  Lord  Normanby's  alum  works  near  Whitby ;  but  the 
prices  offered  are  such  as  will  do  little  more  than  cover  the  ex- 
pense of  manufacture  and  the  freight. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the  abstraction  of  so  large  an 
amount  of  revenue  from  the  proprietors  of  these  parishes,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  proprietors  of  Orkney,  must  have  been  severe- 
ly felt,  not  only  by  themselves,  but  also  by  the  farmers,  peasantry, 
and  trades-people  dependent  upon  them ;  and  this  the  more,  that 
formerly  in  Orkney  every  consideration  was  sacrificed  to  kelp.  Agri- 
culture was  much  neglected,  and  even  the  fisheries,  for  which  the 
county  is  so  well  adapted,  were  unattended  to.  So  long  ago  as  1804 
Dr  Patrick  Neill  of  Edinburgh  warned  the  proprietors,  of  what  has 
actually  happened,  in  these  words :  "  Should  a  cheap  process  for 
extracting  the  soda  from  sea  water  happen  to  be  discovered,  or 
should  the  market  for  kelp  on  any  other  account  unexpectedly  fail, 
the  landholders  of  Orkney  will  find,  when  too  late,  the  great  im- 
prudence of  thus  neglecting  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
their  lands/'*  The  consequence  has  been,  that  several  extensive 
properties  have  been  forced  into  the  market,  and  partly  from  an 
absurd  notion  that  the  failure  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp  would 
have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  land  rents,  and  making  their  reco- 
very uncertain, — partly  from  the  want  of  tenants  of  sufficient  skill 
and  capital  to  take  the  manor  farms,  and  follow  out  the  very  ex- 
tensive and,  in  many  cases,  highly  judicious  improvements  which 
had  been  begun  by  the  proprietors;  but,  above  all,  from  the  entire 

*  Tour  through  Orkney  and  Shetland,  by  Patrick  Neill.     Edinburgh,  1806. 
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and  inexcusable  ignorance  of  south  country  capitalists,  as  to  every- 
thing connected  with  this  remote  but  highly  interesting  and  valu- 
able county,  no  sales  could  be  effected,  and  these  properties  have 
been  left  not  in  the  best  possible  situation  for  the  comfort  of  the 
people,  nor  for  their  own  improvement,  viz.  under  trust  for  the 
payment  of  creditors.  With  every  disadvantage,  however,  the 
peasantry  of  the  country  have  done  wonders  for  themselves. 

Most  fortunately,  before  the  entire  fall  of  kelp,  Mr  Laing  of  Pap* 
dale  and  others,  had,  by  liberal  encouragement  and  large  advan- 
ces, induced  their  small  tenants  and  cottars  to  fit  out  boats,  nets,  and 
lines,  and  to  attempt  the  prosecuting  of  the  herring  and  cod  fisheries. 
Taking  warning  from  the  bad  effects  of  compulsory  labour  on  the 
kelp  manufacture,  these  gentlemen  did  not  enthral  their  tenants, 
by  any  interference  with  the  produce  of  their  fisheries,  but  left 
them  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  their  fish  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
to  lay  out  their  gains  as  they  thought  fit.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
parishes  of  Cross  and  Burness,  as,  indeed,  of  the  whole  Island  of 
Sanday,  were  rather  behind  their  neighbours  in  starting  to  this 
new  scene  of  industry ;  but  they  can  now  boast  of  many  crews  of 
excellent  fishermen  and  of  well-rigged  and  powerful  boats,  to  whose 
numbers  every  year  is  adding ;  while  the  rising  spirit  of  independ- 
ence, which  successful  exertion  and  unfettered  industry  is  sure  to 
produce  in  any  people,  leads  them  yearly  to  pay  more  and  more  at- 
tention to  improving  the  management  of  their  small  farms,  of  their 
stock  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  to  raising  the  scale  of  their  per- 
sonal comforts  in  clothing  and  lodging ;  so  that,  considering  the 
enormous  quantity  of  land  in  those  parishes,  lying  comparatively 
waste  and  unproductive,  the  proprietors,  with  a  little  well-timed 
direction  and  encouragement,  may  not  only  secure  their  present 
land  rents,  but  look  forward  to  making  up,  from  the  same  source, 
great  part,  if  not  all,  of  their  heavy  loss  by  kelp. 
III. — Population. 

By  the  census  taken  in  1881,  there  were  in  Cross  parish  91  inhabited  houses,  62  fa- 
milies said  to  be  employed  in  agriculture,  16  in  trade,  and  of  other  families,  3— 
total  101  families. 

Male* 250 

Females,  .  .  .  .  .  291 

Total,  "Ml 

There  were  in  Burness  parish  76  inhabited  houses,  69  families  employed  in 
agriculture,  11  in  trade,  and  1  other  family— total  81  families. 

Males, 203 

Females,  ......      237 

Total,  440 

Total  population  in  both  parishes  in  1831,  .  981 
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The  total  population  of  Cross  parish  k  now  .  ...  500 

The  population  of  Burness  parish  is  ....  432 

ToUl  of  both  parishes  now  .     .       992 

The  number  of  children  below  15  years  of  age  in  both  parishes  is  190. 

The  cottar  system,  which  formerly  prevailed  universally,  and 
still  does  prevail  to  a  small  extent,  is  perhaps  the  most  degrading 
to  the  labouring  class,  the  most  discouraging  to  industry  and  exer- 
tion, and  consequently  the  most  injurious  to  morals,  which  can  be 
conceived.  A  youngster,  when  he  has  hardly  attained  to  man- 
hood, and  before  he  can  have  saved  as  much  as  will  purchase  a 
bed  and  blankets,,  makes  an  improvident  marriage,  and  only  then 
thinks  of  looking  for  a  hut  to  shelter  him  and  bis  fasj-increasing 
family.  Having  got  the  hut  and  a  small  piece  of  land,  he  has  to 
go  in  debt  for  the  purchase  of  a  wretched  cow  and  a  still  more 
wretched  pony,  and,  paying  his  rent  in  small  but  never-ending  and 
ill-defined  personal  services,  or,  as  it  is  expressively  called  in  the 
country  language,  "  on-ca-work,"  he  becomes  thd  slave  of  the 
principal  tenant,  who  is  so  blind  to  his  own  interests,  as  to  prefer 
the  slovenly  half-executed  work  of  this  hopeless,  ill- fed,  and  inert 
being  to  the  willing  and  active  services  of  a  well-paid  and  well-fed 
farm-servant  The  tenants  of  Sanday  are,  in  general,  very  kind 
to  their  cottars,  and  seldom  a  day  passes  without  their  having  to 
grant  some  little  entreated  favour  or  other,  which  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  cottar  makes  necessary  for  his  support ;  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  calculate  the  value  in  money  of  the  property  thus  given 
away.  Often,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  it  will  amount  to  as  much 
as  the  .wages  of  a  good  ploughman ;  but  then,  being  an  uncertain 
bounty,  and,  moreover,  the  product  of  beggary,  it  does  the  receiver" 
little  good  beyond  the  immediate  relief  to  his  family,  and  destroys 
in  him  all  habits  of  self-dependence  and  of  foresight. 

The  tenants  complain  that,  from  the  inducement  held  out  to 
young  men  by  the  fisheries,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  farm-ser- 
vants. While  the  tenant  was  paid  a  high  price  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  kelp,  he  kept  his  farm-servants  all  the  year  round,  employ- 
ing them  profitably  during  the  summer  season  in  the  kelp ;  but,  not 
having  yet  gone  into  the  system  of  raising  extensive  green  crops,  lie 
does  not  conceive  that  he  needs  servants  during  the  four  months 
betwixt  plough-casting  and  harvest ;  consequently,  he  pays  off  his 
servants  at  the  former  period,  and  they  are  thus  forced  to  become 
fishermen.  He  cannot,  therefore,  expect  that  they  will  return  to 
him  exactly  at  the  time  which  suits  his  convenience,  nor  that  a 
man,  who  may  be  making  L.l  a-week,  with  the  chance  sometimes 
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of  as  much  in  a  day  and  night,  will  leave  this  exciting  employment 
for  farm  work  at  as  much  per  month.  The  remedy  of  all  this  is 
evident.  Let  the  cottar's  house  and  land  be  rented  in  money, 
which  rent  let  him  make  out  in  any  line  his  genius  may  lead  him 
to.  If  the  tenant  requires  his  services,  he  ought  to  be  hired  by 
the  day  or  hour  at  fair  money  wages,  and  if  he  requires  any  farm 
produce  he  ought  to  pay  for  it  in  cash.  In  regard  to  farm-servants, 
the  tenant  would  find  his  interest  in  employing  only  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  boating  or  fishing,— managing  his  farm  so  as  to 
give  them  work  all  the  year  round,  and  paying  them  such  wages 
as  shall  give  him  a  right  to  insist  for  close;  constant,  and  active 
service. 

The  most  approved  make  of  carts,  ploughs,  rollers,  and  other 
farming  implements  are  in  general  use ;  and  some  of  the  plough- 
men would  obtain  prizes  at  a  competition  even  in  the  south  country. 

The  society  of  Sanday  is  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  islands, 
and  the  clergy  and  principal  farmers  are  exceedingly  hospitable 
and  obliging  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  strangers.  There  are  few 
or  no  games,  or  public  amusements  of  any  kind.  The  common 
people  used  to  be  fond  of  dancing  and  foot-ball  playing,  but  of 
late  years,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  while  there  is  less  hilarity  and 
social  enjoyment  among  the  young,  there  is  more  of  quiet  tippling 
in  the  public-house.  Relaxation  and  amusement  are  necessary ; 
and  when  the  innocent  recreations  of  music  and  dancing  are  dis- 
couraged, there  is  a  risk  that  something  worse  may  be  had  re- 
course to. 

The  language  spoken,  as  through  all  the  islands,  is  English. 
Among  the  peasantry  it  good  many  words  are  peculiar  to  the  north 
isles,  and  some  of  them  are  evidently  of  Scandinavian  origin.  A 
few  are  given  in  alphabetical  order.  Anything  like  a  complete 
list  would  encroach  too  much  on  our  space.* 

*  AUn,(y.)  to  thrash  half  a  sheaf  for  giving  horses. — Abir,  (n.)  a  sheaf  so  thrubbecl. 
—Ac*myf  (adj.)  diminutive. 

Bal,  (v.)  to  throw  at — Bcen-hook,  (n.)  part  of  the  rent  paid  by  a  cottar  for  his 
land  is  work  all  harvest ;  but  besides  his  own  labour,  he  roust  bring  out  his  wife 
three  days,  for  which  she  receives  nothing  but  her  food.  All  the  women  on  a  farm 
are  called  out  at  the  same  time ;  they  work  together,  and  are  called  been  hooks, 
and  the  days  on  which  they  work  been-hook  days — Bail,  (n. )  one  of  the  divi- 
sions or  stalls  of  a  stable — Builyt  (n.)  a  feast — Bui$t>  (n.)  a  small  box — BuUic, 
or  Buito,  (n.)  a  piece  of  flannel  or  home-made  cloth,  worn  by  women  over  the  head 
and  shoulders— Br  ammo  ^  (n.)  a  mess  of  oatmeal  and  water— ftart,  (v.)  to  strut — 
Brodend*  (adj.)  habituated  to — Burstln,  (n.)  meal  made  of  corn  parched  in  a  pot  or 
*•  hellio." 

Crtu,  (n.)  a  small  inclosure  for  raising  cabbage  plants — Cummal,  (n.)  a  small 
rising  ground— Cw/>po,  (n.)  a  hollow  place— Cheering  meat,  (n.)     It  was  formerly 
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IV. — Industry. 

Agriculture. — Strangers  still  find  much  to  condemn  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  land  in  these  parishes;  but  to  those  who  recollect 
what  it  was  forty  years  ago,  a  very  great  improvement,  indeed,  is 
perceptible ;  and  now  that  the  slavery  of  the  kelp  manufacture  has 
been  removed,  and  the  free  and  unfettered  energies  of  the  farmers 
begin  to  be  applied  to  their  proper  business,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
twenty  years  hence,  they  will  in  this  respect  stand  exposed  to 
less  objection  on  the  part  of  their  more  fortunate  southern  neigh- 
bours. 

Great  part  of  the  lands  have  been  placed  in  a  state  of  severalty, 
and  the  marches  betwixt  different  farms,  as  well  as  betwixt  estates 
ascertained ;  and,  in  many  cases,  good  division-fences  erected. 
The  purchase  or  redemption  by  some  of  the  proprietors,  of  the 

the  custom  that  the  women  who  had  attended  an  accouchement  brought  a  present  of 
meat  next  day  to  the  lady  in  the  straw  ; — it  generally  consisted  of  a  stoup  foil  of 
"  ftggalourie,"  and  a  "  cubbieM  of  bannocks,  and  was  conveyed  by  stealth  intft  toe 
bed  of  the  invalid — Catzee,  (n.)  a  large  straw  basket— Cabbie,  (n.)  a  small  caisie. 

Dair,  (v.)  to  make  an  impression — Deilo,  (n.)  a, small  patch  of  cultivated  ground 
—Domains,  (adj.)  impotent — Doting,  (part.)  confusion,  noise  Dovcnd.  (adj.)  be- 
numbed. 

Eri-oy,  a  great  grandson — Etk,  (v.)  to  rain  a  little — Ere,  (n.)  a  small  quantity 
—EggalourU^  (n.)  a  dish  of  eggs  and  milk  boiled  together. 

Fatlfu,  (adj.)  affectionate — Fole%  (n.)  a  small  bannock — Foudai,  (adj.)  procrasti- 
nating— Forsal,  (v.)  to  harness — Frootery,  (n.)  superstitious  observances — Fat  kin* 
(adj.)  melting — Fur-team,  (n.)  of  the  four  horses  formerly  used  abreast  in  the  old 
Orkney  plough,  the  first  or  right  hand  one  was  called  the  fur  horse,  the  second  the 
fur.scam,  the  third  the  volar-scam,  and  the  fourth  the  outend  horse. 

Goe  or  Gio,  (n.)  a  cave  or  creek  into  which  the  sea  flows — Geyar-carl,  (n.)  a  su- 
pernatural being  like  the  kelpie — Gkt,  (n.)  an  intermission  of  rain — Ginkgo,  (n.) 
a  mixture  of  burstin  and  milk — GrummaU  crumbs,  fragments—  Gul9  Sir,  by  the 
way  of  address — Gully,  (adjo  good,  agreeable. 

Harriett,  (n.)  heartburn— Hellto,  (n.)  a  stone  with  a  rim  of  clay  about  it,  used  in 
parching  corn  for  burstin. 

IHy,  (n.)  anger— lHifu,  (adj.)  angry. 

Ket,  (adj.)  dwarfish— KIHpic,  (n.)  a  blow. 

Lubbo,  (n.)  a  meal  measure,  very  neatly  made  of  bent. 

Main,  patience— Afafefc,  bashful — MulHo, — a  bundle  of  gleanings. 

Noust,  a  dock  for  a  boat— JVooafcr,  a  landing  place. 

Oddie,  a  sewer — Orafu,  glutton,  greedy. 

Peerie,  little— Pooty,  a  small  cod — Poutted,  bewitched,  infatuated. 

Quay,  a  small  enclosure. 

Rawley,  ugly — Rcnzit,  to  writhe  with  pain— Ruist,  Rug,  or  Mur,  synonymes  for 
small  rain — Ruggic,  an  old  cod— /fog/fa,  rude. 

Scatfu,  inclined  to  steal — Scranel,  a  morsel — Scrime,  to  see  an  object  dimly— Skio, 
a  drying- bouse — Smooin,  sly — Smiain,  a  sea- weed-— Suck,  loose  straw  rubbish— 
Sucky,  untidy. 

Tirran,  ill-natured — Tirry,  angry— Toy,  a  woman's  cap— Tray,  stiff,  stubborn— 
Tray 'Mitten,  lazy,  stupefied— 7Vot»,  a  boggle—  TumaU,  piece  of  arable  land  next  tbe 
steadintr. 

Ulm,  mad,  furious — Unfiardy,  unwieldy,  overgown. 

Vair,  having  no  appetite—  Fidiment,  insignificant—  Vista,  a  short  journey— Fair, 
the  spring  season. 

Woof,  a  signal — Wain,  hope— FPa/fomi,  the  devil. 

Yammel,  born  in  the  same  year. 
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feu-duties  formerly  payable  in  grain,  and  butter,  and  meal,  to  the 
Earl  of  Zetland,  (though  made  at  far  too  high  a  price,)  has  set 
them  at  liberty  to  occupy  their  lands  in  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  to  which,  in  this  mild  but  variable  climate,  with  a  low 
mean  temperature,  they  are  more  suited  than  to  the  production 
of  grain.     And  farther,  by  the  landlords  fixing  a  money  rent  with 
the  tenants,  neither  are  exposed  to  the  uncertainty  and  fluctuation 
of  grain  fiars,  and  the  postponement  of  regular  termly  settlements. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  soil  nor  of  the  climate,  however  unfavour- 
able, nor  of  the  industry,  intelligence,  or  enterprise  of  the  inha- 
bitants, that  this  country  is  so  far  behind  the  rest  of  Scotland. 
The  excessive  feu-duties,    most  grossly  unjust  in  their  origin, 
which  were  payable  in  kind  to  the  donatory  of  the  Crown,  cramp- 
ed the  energies  of  both  landlord  and  tenant.     These  duties  went 
out  of  the  country  like  a  tax  making  no  return,  and  from  their  na- 
ture, could  not  even,  induce  the  great  man,  who  received  them,  to 
take  a  patrimonial  interest  in  \U     It  has  often  been  a  matter  of 
wonder  how  little  of  favour  or  encouragement  these  islands  have 
received  at  any  time  from  the  Government,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  population  of  Orkney  and  Zetland  exceeds  that  of  Ber- 
wickshire,   East   Lothian,  Roxburghshire,    Dumfries-shire,  and 
other  counties  of  note  and  consideration ;  and  that  there  are  only 
thirteen  counties  in  Scotland  which  exceed  these  islands  in  popu- 
lation, and  only  eight  which  exceed  them  in  extent  of  surface. 
But  to  return  to  rents  in  kind,  they  keep  back  improvement,  and 
yet  well-informed  landlords  are  still  found  giving  in  to  them,  just 
to  meet  the  scruples  and  prejudices  of  tenants.     Under  this  sys- 
tem, the  tenant  will  hardly  ever  progress ;  he  must  remain  sta- 
tionary, and  can  derive  nothing  from  his  farm,  beyond  a  subsist- 
ence.    In  good  years,  his  surplus  payments  in  kind,  inferior  in 
quality,  because  he  forces  all  his  land  to  carry  grain,  do  not  leave 
him  a  remunerating  price  for  his  labour,  and  in  bad  years  he  is 
charged  a  high  price  for  what  the  overwrought  soil  did  not  pro- 
duce to  him. 

The  middleman  system  of  letting  farms,  with  a  multitude  of 
cottars  or  small  tenants  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  principal  te- 
nant, is  fast  breaking  up.  Mr  Laing  of  Papdale  gave  the  first 
blow  to  this  cottar  system  on  his  farm  of  Stove.  When  he  began 
the  improvement  of  this  farm,  he  allotted  to  the  cottars,  in  a  dis- 
trict by  themselves,  three  Scotch  acres  of  arable  land  each,  with 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  grass  ground  ; — for  this  possession,  with 
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their  house  and  yard,  they  paid  a  rent  of  L.  5,  5s.,  and  were  left 
wholly  at  liberty,  the  only  condition  of  their  holding  being  the  re- 
gular payment  of  the  rent  At  same  time,  he  offered,  if  the; 
chose  to  work  kelp,  to  give  them  the  same  price  for  their  labour, 
L.3  to  L.4  per  ton,  which  had  been  formerly  paid  to  the  principal 
tenant ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  this  free  system,  that  men  con- 
sidered notoriously  slothful  were  converted  into  willing  and  in- 
dustrious labourers,  and  not  only  was  the  quantity  of  kelp  greatly 
increased,  but  he  never  wanted  good  and  efficient  workmen  to  hire 
at  fair  wages  for  his  farming  improvements.  Mr  Laing's  example 
has  been  followed  with  success  in  the  parish  of  Burness,  where,  by 
doing  away  with  all  services,  by  a  moderate  allowance  for  improve- 
ments, a  little  nursing,  and  care  in  helping  the  small  tenants 
to  dispose  of  their  produce  to  advantage,  an  addition  to  the  land 
rents,  and  a  most  evident  improvement  in  the  condition  and  ha- 
bits of  the  occupiers,  has  been  effected. 

Craps, — By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  arable  lands  in  thesepa- 
rishes  are  still  cropped  alternately  with  bear  and  oats,  the  enormous 
supply  of  sea-weed  for  manure  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  land 
under  this  scourging  system.     Potatoes  are,  however,  more  exten- 
sively cultivated  than  formerly,  and  on  some  farms,  turnips  and 
sown  grasses  are  introduced  into  the  rotation.     The  bear  is  thin- 
coated,  and  meals  well,  being  white  in  the  flour.     The  weight 
does  not  average  more  than  42  lbs.  per  bushel,  unless  where  com- 
post has  been  applied,  when  it  has  reached  48  lbs.  per  bushel. 
Turnip  and  rye-grass  seeds  are  raised,  and  are  found  to  give  great 
satisfaction,  when  sowto  in  the  southern  counties.     The  soil  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  turnip  husbandry,  and  most  splendid  crops  of 
this  valuable  esculent  may  now  be  seen  growing,  where  a  short  time 
since,  rabbits  alone  had  possession  of  the  soil.     In  many  places 
throughout  the  island,  where  steadings  have  been  of  old,  large 
heaps  of  rich  mould  are  to  be  found.    These  seem  to  have  been  the 
accumulations  of  the  farm  manure  of  many  a  year,  during  times 
when  the  people  were  too  indolent  or  too  prejudiced  to  apply  it  to 
the  soil ;  and  it  is  even  in  the  recollection  of  the  writer,  that  a  te- 
nant of  a  large  farm  held  his  cottars  bound,  as  a  service  once  a 
year,  to  clean  his  dung  court,  and  convey  the  manure  as  a  nuisauce, 
to  the  sea-beach,  and  he  has  witnessed  the  wilful  burning  of  the 
straw,  from  which  forty  bolls  of  grain  had  been  thrashed. 

In  improving  the  sand  links  or  rabbit  warrens,  these  accumula- 
tions become  a  must  important  auxiliary,  for,  being  trenched  and 
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exposed  to  the  frost  and  the  vivifying  effects  of  the  air,  and  after- 
wards mixed  with  small  kelp  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  sea- 
weed to  melt  it,  they  form  compost,  by  means  of  which  a  great  ex- 
tent of  the  most  unpromising  rabbit  links  is  converted  into  a  flou- 
rishing turnip-field,  where  properly  selected  grass  seeds  are  sure  to 
thrive  with  the  next  crop.  The  grass  seeds  found  to  suit  best  for 
such  land,  are  two  bushels  of  perennial  ryegrass ;  one  bushel  of 
mixed  timothy  and  cocksfoot;  six  pounds  ofribgrass;  and  six 
pounds  of  white  clover  per  acre.  The  Rev.  Walter  Traill  of  Wes- 
tove,  has  cultivated  lucerne  in  .such  land  with  success.  Cabbages 
manured  with  the  sea- weed  are  also  raised  to  great  size ;  the  com- 
mon Scotch  grey  reaching  a  "weight  of  fourteen  pounds  each  plant. 

Stock. — The  horses  used  for  carriage  and  draught  are  good  har- 
dy ponies  of  from  14  to  15  hands  high;  many  oxen  are  employed 
in  carting  sea-weed ;  and  the  cattle  generally  are  improving  in 
weight  and  quality.  The  Neapolitan,  the  Berkshire,  and  other  im- 
proved breeds  of  swine  have  been  introduced,  and  considerable  num- 
bers are  yearly  exported  alive  lo  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead.  The 
native  breed  of  sheep,  which  are  kept  on  tether  during  the  summer, 
and  roam  at  large  over  the  fields  and  round  the  shores,  where  they 
eat  sea- weed  in  winter,  are  not  yet  extinct,  but  their  numbers  are 
much  thinned.  They  are  the  short-tailed  sheep  of  Iceland,  Shet- 
land, and  the  Hebrides.  In  1808,  Malcolm  Laing  of  Papdale 
introduced  the  Merino  breed  on  his  property  of  Stove,  and  pur- 
chased rams  at  high  prices  from  some  of  the  best  flocks  in  the 
kingdom.  They  were  crossed  with  Cheviots,  and  they  succeeded 
most  satisfactorily.  Mr  Laing,  one  year,  it  is  said,  received  7s. 
6d.  per  pound  for  some  of  his  wool.  The  wool  of  clip  1811  of  the 
Iambs  of  some  Orkney  ewes  by  a  Merino  ram,  was  considered  by 
a  wool  stapler  from  Yorkshire,  better  worth  2s.  8d.  per  pound,  than 
the  wool  of  the  Orkney  dams  of  these  lambs  was  worth  8d. ;  and 
the  quantity  being  about  double,  made  a  difference  of  9s.  4d. 
between  the  fleece  of  our  Orkney  ewe  and  that  of  her  lamb  by  a 
Merino  tup  at  shearing  time ;  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
ewe  fleece  and  carcass  altogether.  Mr  Laing  found  the  Orkney 
cross  assimilated  faster  in  fleece  than  the  Cheviot  did;  but  the 
cross  with  the  Orkney  was  inferior  in  carcass  to  that  with  the  Che- 
viot* 

Poultry  of  all  kinds  thrive  well,  and  are  numerous  and  cheap. 

•  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  by  John  Shirreff,  1814. 
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Wages. — The  wages  of  a  good  ploughman  are  L.  7,  7s.  of  money, 
with  six  bolls  of  meal,  and  milk  and  rabbits.  But  the  greater  num- 
ber of  farm-servants  are  employed  on  the  farms  for  the  winter  half- 
year  only,  for  which  their  wages  are  from  L.  2,  10s.  to  L.  3,  and 
they  are  fed  and  lodged  in  the  family.  Women-servants  receive 
from  L.  2,  10s.  to  L.  3  per  annum ;  but  as  they  are  much  engag- 
ed at  home  in  the  plaiting  of  rye-straw  for  bonnets,  they  are  un- 
willing to  work  in  the  field,  and  are  generally  employed  only  in 
the  care  of  cattle  or  as  house-servants.  Day-labourers  are  paid 
from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  day,  but,  as. already  observed,  very  few  are 
thus  engaged  for  money  wages,  and,  as  a  labourer  cannot  obtain 
employment  on  day's  wages  throughout  the  year,  there  is  found  to 
be  a  scarcity  of  them  when  a  job  occurs  for  which  they  are  re- 
quired. 

Fisheries. — There  are  in  Cross  and  Burness  fourteen  boats  en- 
gaged in  fishing  lobsters  ;  and  fifteen  boats  and  sloops  fishing  cod 
and  herrings,  besides  numerous  small  boats.  It  has  been  observ- 
ed that  the  inhabitants  of  Sanday  are  only  beginning  to  devote  at- 
tention to  the  fisheries  ;  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state 
the  quantity  of  cod  caught,  cured,  and  dried  in  the  north  isles  of 
Orkney,  during  the  present  season,  1840. 

In  the  island  of  Westray,  .....  120  tons. 

Eday,  - 109 

Stronsay,  .....  90 

Shapinshay,  ....  -  65 

North  Ronaldsbay,  -  -  -  .  10 

Cross  and  Burness,  Sanday,  -  -  -  14 

Lady  parish,  do,  ....  6 

Rousay  and  adjacent  Isles,  including  6undry  small  parcels 
from  some  of  the  islands  already  named,  which  were  se- 
parately sold  and  shipped,  ...  90 

In  all,  -  -  444  tons. 


Which  were  sold  by  the  fishermen  themselves  for  about  -  L.  5400    0    0 

When  to  this  is  added  the  value  of  herrings  caught  and  delivered 
to  curers  at  Stronsay  by  North  Isles  boats,  which  the  writer  of  this 
article  has  no  means  at  hand  of  correctly  ascertaining,  but  which 
could  hardly  be  less  than  an  equal  sum,  he  thinks  that  it  will  be 
allowed  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  bid  fair  to  do  away 
with  the  character  for  supineness  and  indolence  in  regard  to  fish- 
ing, which  has  been  liberally  bestowed  upon  them  by  those  who 
were  either  unacquainted  with  them,  or  made  no  sufficient  allowance 
for  their  peculiar  circumstances.  As  the  cure  of  cod  was  almost 
unknown  in  Orkney  previous  to  the  appointment  of  fishery-officers 
to  oversee  and  direct  it,  the  Orkney  men  had  no  bad  habits,  in 
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this  respect,  to  get  rid  of,  and  they  have  so  closely  followed  the 
excellent  directions  .which  have  been  given  them,  that  their  fish 
are  acknowledged  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  that  come  to  mar- 
ket * 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — Of  the  population,  there  are  adherents  of 
the  Established  church,  of  all  ages,  in  both  parishes,  810.  Of  these 
447  are  communicants. 

The  adherents  of  Dissenters  of  all  ages  are  181 ;  of  these,  96 
communicate  with  the  United  Associate  Seceders,  who  have  their 
meeting-house  in  Lady  parish,  and  3  are  Anabaptists.  There  is 
one  parish  church  in  Cross  and  another  in  Burness,-  and  divine 
service  is  performed  in  each  on  the  alternate  Sundays.  This  is  a 
source  of  great  inconvenience  both  to  minister  and  people.  Therp 
are  in  both  parishes  102  families  further  than  two  miles ;  64  families 
further  than  four  miles;  and  28families  further  than  six  miles  distant 
from  one  of  the  churches ;  and  this  tends  much  to  prevent,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  a  regular  Sabbatical  attendance  at  either  place 
of  worship.  But  supposing  the  people  were  in  general  able,  as 
they  are  very  willing,  to  give  a  regular  weekly  attendance,  there 
would  still  be  the  serious  and  palpable  want  of  church  accommo- 
dation, for  the  church  of  Cross  has  only  248  sittings,  and  that  of 
Burness,  including  those  of  the  passage,  262.  To  accommodate, 
therefore,  two-thirds  of  the  church  adherents,  292  more  sittings 
are  awanting  in  Cross  church,  and  in  Burness,  278.  Indeed, 
neither  of  the  churches  can  accommodate  even  the  communicants 
of  the  establishment.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  would  be  either 
the  erection  of  one  convenient  church  for  both  parishes  in  a  cen- 
tral situation,  or  dividing  the  parishes  quoad  sacra,  and  appointing  a 
pastor  to  each. 

The  manse  is  rather  an  old  house,  but  kept  in  good  repair  by 
the  heritors.  It  is  situated  in  Cross  parish,  and  there  is  a  glebe 
of  about  twenty  acres,' with  garden  and  offices  attached.  The 
other  glebe  in  Burness  parish,  which  is  rented  for  L.10  or  L.12, 
has  been  already  noticed.  The  stipend,  payable  almost  entirely 
in  money,  including  L.66,  7s.  4d.  drawn  from  the  Island  of  North 
Ronaldshay,  formerly  united  with  these  parishes,  amounts,  with 
allowance  for  communion  elements,  to  L.210. 

Education. — There  is  only  one  parochial  school  in  the  island, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  three  parishes,  and  there  is  no  other 
school  in  Cross  or  Burness,  though  female  schools  are  much 
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wanted.  The  parochial  schoolmaster's  salary  is  L.46,  14s.  4fd., 
and  the  average  yearly  amount  of  school  fees  received  is  L.10. 
The  average  number  of  scholars  attending  the  parochial  school  is  53. 

Poor. — The  number  of  poor  persons  receiving  aid  from  the 
session  in  Cross  is  13,  and  in  Burness,  1 1 ;  and  the  sum  dis- 
tributed to  each  has  been  2s.  6d.  The  amount  of  collections 
for  the  poor  at  the  churches  has  been  L.  5,  10s.  yearly,  which, 
with  a  donation  of  L.1,  Is.  from  Mr  Balfour  of  Trenaby,  has 
formed  the  amount  of  the  provision  for  the  poor,  excepting 
that  there  is,  on  Mr  Laing's  property  of  Stove,  a  mortification 
by  the  proprietor  of  four  small  cotts  or  farms,  worth  now  L.5, 
5s.  each  of  yearly  rent,  for  supporting  four  superannuated  ser- 
vants, who  spend  thirty  years  in  constant  service  on  the  princi- 
pal farms ;  failing  whom,  the  session  are  empowered  to  draw  the 
rent  for  behoof  of  the  poor  upon  the  farm  of  Stove  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and,  in  lack  of  them,  for  the  general  poor  of  the  parish. 
The  charity  has  not  latterly  been  well  administered,  and  hardly 
any  one  of  the  persons  now  in  possession  of  the  farms  are  paupers 
of  the  description  contemplated  by  Mr  Fea,  the  benevolent  mort- 
gager, nor  are  they  entitled  to  hold  them. 

Fuel — There  are  no  peat-mosses  in  the  Island  of  Sanday,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Cross  and  Burness  are  consequently  ill  supplied 
with  fuel.  Each  family  endeavours  to  procure  a  boat  or  more  of 
peats  from  the  neighbouring  Island  of  Eday,  to  which  the  cottar 
adds  prepared  cow  and  horse  dung,  and  the  larger  tenants  coals 
from  the  Frith  of  Forth  or  Newcastle. 

Miscellaneous  Observations, 
It  is  evident  that  these  parishes  are  still  capable  of  very  great 
improvement  Steam-navigation,  which  has  now  reached  Kirk- 
wall, were  it  also 'brought  through  the  islands,  would  do  much,  by 
making  the  transit  of  grain,  cattle,  and  other  produce  free  from 
the  uncertainty  attending  sailing-vessels.  But  perhaps  the  most 
hopeful  prospect  of  improvement  would  be  from  the  sale  of  some 
of  the  estates  now  in  the  market  to  men  of  capital  and  enterprise. 
A  few  tenants  from  improved  districts  are  also  wanted,  not  theo- 
rising speculative  .gentlemen  farmers,  who  might  cavil  and  carp 
at  things  as  they  are,  without  knowing  how  to  mend  them ;  but 
hard-working  sure-going  men,  with  sufficient  capital,  and  with 
common  sense  enough  to  make  their  plans  conform  to  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  circumstances;  in  fact,  just  such  characters  as  are 
usually  described  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  emigrating  to  the 
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colonies ;  and  it  has  often  struck  the  writer  as  wonderful,  that 
young  farmers,  as  well  as  men  of  capital,  should  attempt  the 
back  woods  of  Canada,  or  expose  themselves  to  the  privations  of 
dry  and  scorching  seasons  in  Australia,  when  such  good  opportu- 
nities for  turning  their  skill  to  account,  and  for  investing  their  ca- 
pital, were  to  be  found  so  much  nearer  home,  in  a  comparatively 
mild  climate,  and  among  a  people  proverbially  kind  to  strangers, 
and  generally  as  well-informed  and  as  companionable  as  any  in 
Scotland. 


North  Ronaldsha.* — The  Rev.  Adam  White,  Minister. 

Extent,  #c— The  island  of  North  Ronaldsha,  the  most  nor- 
therly of  the  Orkney  group,  is  separated  from  the  island  of  San- 
day  by  a  frith  of  about  three  miles  broad  where  narrowest ;  and  lies 
upwards  of  thirty  miles  from  Kirkwall,  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
north-east  In  form,  the  island  is  very  irregular,  but  never  ex- 
ceeds two  miles  in  breadth,  and,  in  length,  measures  about  five 
miles  from  the  two  extreme  points,  though  there  are  scarcely  four 
between  the  two  most  remote  dwelling-houses.  It  is  calculated 
to  contain  about  four  square  miles.  On  the  south  and  east  sides 
of  the  island,  where  the  beach  is  for  the  most  part  low,  shelving 
and  sandy,  the  shape  is  probably  much  altered  from  what  it  ori- 
ginally was,  as  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  seems  to  have 
been  gained  from  the  sea  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  sand, 
which  is  every  winter  drifted  up  from  the  beach,  and  spreads  over 
tbe  grounds  above.  The  west  and  north-west  sides  are  rocky  and 
abrupt,  though  not  very  elevated,  and  there  is  often  such  a  heavy 
surf  breaking  upon  the  rocks,  that  the  spray  renders  the  land,  to 
tbe  distance  of  some  hundred  yards,  quite  black  and  sterile.  To- 
wards the  north-east,  the  shores  of  the  island  are,  in  some  measure, 
protected  by  two  reefs  of  rocks,  called  the  altars  of  Lina  and  the 
Shelky  Skerry. 

Topographical  Appearance* — The  general  surface  of  the  island 
is  rather  flat,  having  only  a  gentle  rise  toward  the  middle.  It  is 
much  above  the  average  of  the  other  islands  in  point  of  dryness, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small#trip  about  the  middle,  and  an 
edging  round  the  shore,  kept  as  a  lair  for  sheep,  it  is  all  in  a  state 
of  cultivation.    Its  superior  dryness  it  owes  very  much  to  the  large 

*  Drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Adam  White,  Minister  of  the  parish. 
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mixture  of  shell-sand  found  in  its  soil,  and  partly  also  to  there 
being  proper  declivities  for  the  water  discharging  itself  into  the 
sea. 

There  are  but  three  bays ;  the  South  bay,  Ness  bay  (on  the 
south-east  side),  and  Linket  bay  (on  the  east.)  None  of  these 
are  safe  anchorages,  and,  excepting  in  mild  weather,  no  vessel  can 
remain  upon  the  coast.  The  chief  headlands  are  Twingas,  Strom- 
ness,  Brides-ness,  and  Dennis-ness. 

Zoology. — The  fish  which  are  found  on  the  shores  or  in  the  neigh- 
bouring seas,  are  such  as  are  common  to  all  Orkney.  Those  which 
are  most  frequently  caught  for  home  consumption,  are  siliks  and 
cuthes, — the  coal-fish,  I  believe,  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  their 
existence ;  and  those  which  are  caught  for  the  market,  are  lobsters 
and  cod.  The  Shelky  Skerry  mentioned  above  is  much  frequented 
by  the  great  seal  or  Phoca  major.  There  are  always  some  about  it ; 
but  in  winter,  great  numbers  occasionally  arrive  from  the  north  seas 
and  sometimes  bring  forth  their  young  upon  the  rock.  The  islanders 
are  on  the  watch,  and  often  secure  the  strangers  by  going  out  in 
a  midnight  expedition  with  clubs,  on  which  occasions  they  have 
been  known  to  kill  as  many  as  three  score.  A  successful  expedi- 
tion of  this  kind  is  a  matter  of  no  small  rejoicing,  as  a  good  sup- 
ply of  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seal. 

A  great  variety  of  birds  frequent  the  island,  but  node  of  them  are 
of  a  rare  description,  unless  perhaps  the  red-necked  phalarope 
(  Tringa  hyperboreaj,  which  visits  North  Konaldsha  in  consider- 
able numbers  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  departs  early  in  Sep- 
tember. It  mak.es  its  nest  among  the  reeds  about  the  lochs,  and 
lays  four  eggs  of  a  dingy  olive  colour  with  brown  spots.  It  is  pretty 
tame,  and  allows  its  motions,  which  are  very  graceful,  to  be  observed 
at  a  small  distance.  After  north-east  gales  of  some  continuance, 
many  strange  birds  are  occasionally  found,  such  as  the  goatsucker, 
the  golden-crested  wren,  the  cuckoo,  and  the  snowy  owl. 

II. — Civil  History. 
The  island  is  wholly  the  property  of  William  Traill,  Esq. 
of  Woodwick,  who,  however,  does  not  reside  upon  it.  It  appears 
anciently  to  have  been  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  parts, — the 
mounds  which  formed  the  division,  and  which  are  of  a  considerable 
height  and  breadth,  being  stiHr almost  uninjured.  The  only  other 
things  which  bear  the  appearance  of  antiquity,  are  the  remains 
(all  under  ground)  of  an  old  castle,  called  still  Burrion  Castle,  and 
a  large  erect  flat  stone,  rising  ten  or  twelve  feet  perpendicular 
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above  the  ground,  much  the  same  in  size  and  appearance  as  those 
found  in  other  parts  of  Orkney,  especially  in  the  parish  of  Firth 
and  Stenness.  Concerning  the  one  here,  there  is  no  tradition  either 
as  to  its  original  use  or  the  period  of  its  erection. 

III. — Population. 

Habits  of  the  People. — The  customs  of  the  people  are  much 
the  same  as  those  prevalent  in  other  parts  of  Orkney.  One  only 
seems  to  be  quite  peculiar,  and  is  almost  uniformly  observed  at 
funerals, — the  nearest  of  kin  present  being  always  expected  to  throw 
upon  the  coffin  the  6rst  spadeful  of  earth.  In  the  case  of  near  re* 
latives,  this  comes  to  be  a  very  painful  service ;  but  it  is  regarded 
as  a  sacred  duty,  and  is  not  declined  even  by  the  most  afflicted 
widow.  What  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 'practice,  it  is  per- 
haps impossible  to  ascertain  ;  but  now,  it  is  evidently  considered  as 
a  proper  mark  of  tenderness  and  respect  towards  the  deceased. 

It  is  reported  in  the  former  Statistical  Account,  that  the  popu- 
lation was  then  (1791)  420, — 211  males  and  209  females.  By 
the  census  taken  in  1831,  the  population  was  522, — 247  males 
and  275  females  ;  exhibiting  an  increase  in  forty  years  of  102  in- 
habitants. The  amount  in  April  1836  did  not  exceed  480,  which 
is  owing  to  a  new  division  of  the  lands  having  been  made  in  1832, 
when  the  number  of  houses  was  reduced,  and  about  eighty  persons 
left  the  island. 

The  total  number  of  families,                •               -  1               -              112 
inhabited  houses,          -  -                -                        85 
The  yearly  average  .of  births  for  the  last  five  years,  (not  having  data  to  go  far- 
ther back),       .                                -                .  -               .18 
The  yearly  average  of  marriages,                   -  -                -                           3 
deaths,        -                -  -                -                          6f 
Number  or  unmarried  men  above  50  years  of  age,  '-                                   0 
widowers,    -                •                -  -                -                         3 
unmarried  women  above  45,  -                -              5 

These  facts  will  be  found  to  speak  very  highly  for  the  general 
healthfulness  and  prosperity  of  the  population  of  the  island.  There 
is  not  a  single  person  at  the  age  of  fifty,  who  has  not  felt  himself 
able,  or  at  least  thought  he  was  so,  to  support  a  wife  and  family, 
all  who  have  reached  that  age  being  married ;  and  what  is  perhaps 
still  more  extraordinary,  out  of  the  whole  number,  three  only  are 
widowers,  and  these  very  old  men,  while  there  are  but  five  females, 
who  may  be  said  to  be  without  hope  of  marriage.  Then  look  to  the 
small  number  of  deaths  as  compared  with  the  number  of  births,  the 
one  being  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  other ;  and  what  is  most 
extraordinary  of  all,  the  small  number  of  deaths  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  population.     The  rate  of  mortality,  judging  from  the  last 
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five  years,  is  only  1  in  77.  The  average  number  of  the  popula- 
tion- in  each^year  has  been,  as  nearly  as  possible,  495  ;  and  e?en 
taking  7  as  the  average  number  of  deaths,  it  makes  the  rate  of 
mortality  70$ .  This  almost  exceeds  credibility ;  but  there  is  one 
thing  to  be  mentioned  in  explanation  of  it,  which  is,  that  there  are 
some  persons,  almost  every  year,  leaving  the  island  inquest  of  em- 
ployment, who  seldom  return  to  reside  in  it,  while  there  are  none 
coming  from  other  places  to  reside  here.  Consequently,  the  num* 
ber  of  deaths  in  the  island  will  scarcely  give  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  deaths  of  those  who  belong  to  it.  This,  however,  could 
not  affect  the  rate  of  mortality  very  much  ;  and  by  employing  a 
different  method  for  ascertaining  the  rate,  taking  the  average  age 
of  the  persons  who  have  died  during  the  period  in  question,  it  is 
still  brought  up  to  62.  The  facts  will  fully  wrfwtantiate  this  pro- 
portion. The  people  are  uncommonly  healthy  and  robust  Ea- 
ceptiug  a  very  few  who  die  in  infancy, — and  these  seldom  exceed- 
ing one  in  the  twelvemonth, — deaths  among  the  young  are  exceed- 
ingly rare.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  take  place  on 
those  who  have  reached  sixty-five  or  upwards ;  and  yet  compara- 
tively fow  outlive  eighty.  Occasional  instances  of  very  great  lon- 
gevity will  be  found  no  test  of  the  general  healthfulness  of  the  po- 
pulation, or  of  the  average  term  of  life ;  and  it  is  precisely  among 
a  population  like  that  of  this  island,  that  these  attain  their  maxi- 
mum, where  all  are  accustomed  to  laborious  occupations  and  ex- 
posure to  every  kind  of  weather,  which  tend,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  render  the  bodily  frame  hardy  and  robust,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
prevent  it  from  reaching  an  extreme  old  age. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  native  politeness  and  much  kindness 
of  heart  among  the  people ;  but  in  domestic  comforts,  they  are 
certainly  far  behind  the  general  run  of  peasantry  in. the  southern 
districts; — not  that  they  are  generally  more  deficient  in  the  ma- 
terials of  comfort, — for  every  house  almost  has  two  or  more 
cows,  a  pig,  several  sheep,  and  abundance  of  poultry.  But  there 
is  a  great  want  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  the  management 
of  household  matters,  so  that  their  condition  has  nothing  of 
the  tidy  and  comfortable  appearance  of  what  is  now  to  be  met 
with  in  houses  of  a  like  description  in  the  south.  And  for  any  ef- 
fectual improvement  in  this  respect,  there  are  two  formidable  bar- 
riers in  the  way,  which  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  overcome.  The 
women  have  much  work  to  do  out  of  doors,  a  species  of  work,  too, 
which  peculiarly  unfits  them  for  the  neat  management  of  house- 
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hold  concerns,  such  as  cutting  sea-weed  for  kelp,  carrying  up  ware 
for  manure  on  their  backs,  and  spreading  it  on  the  land;  Mid  be- 
sides, the  construction  of  their  houses  is  very  unfavourable,  which 
are  not  only  not  plastered  but  not  even  built  with  lime,  and  seldom 
have  any  semblance  of  a  chimney  even  upon  the  roof, — while,  for 
the  sake  of  having  each  part  of  the  house  supplied  with  an  equal 
share  of  heat,  the  fire-place  is  most  commonly  planted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor*  The  smoke  consequently  finds  its  way  in  every 
direction,  and  to  keep  either  the  walls  or  the  utensils  in  a  state  of 
proper  cleanliness,  is  next  to  impossible.  Yet  the  present  form  of 
houses  is  much  superior  to  what  was  possessed  by  the  last  genera- 
tion ;  and  this  form  may  soon  perhaps  give  way  to  another  in  a 
higher  state  of  improvement. 

The  greatest  natural  discomfort,  however,  under  which  the  in- 
habitants of  this  island  labour,  is  the  scarcity  of  fuel.  There  are 
no  peats  in  it,  nor  any  to  be  found  nearer  than  the  Island  of  Eday, 
which  is  fifteen  miles  distant  Of  course,  very  few  are  able  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  fuel  of  that  description ;  a  considerable  num- 
ber get  a  partial  supply ;  making  up  the  deficiency  with  cow-dung 
converted  into  what  are  called  scons,  and  the  stronger  kind  of  sea- 
weed. Many  can  afford  nothing  but  the  two  last,  and  in  cold 
weather  they  are  often  in  a  very  comfortless  condition.  This  is 
an  evil  beyond  remedy,  as  there  is  not  the  least  chance  of  the 
bulk  of  the  population  ever  being  able  to  lay  in  a  sufficient  provi- 
sion either  of  coals  or  of  peats. 

There  are  no  blind,  deaf,  or  dumb  in  the  island,  and  but  two 
idiots,  and  one  fatuous  person. 

IV. — Industry. 
The  island  is  altogether  of  an  agricultural  character.  With 
the  exception  of  two  weavers  and  one  tailor,  there  are  none  who 
do  not  spend  the  chief  part  of  their  timeln  the  labours  of  the  field. 
The  subdivision  of  labour  is  here  only  in  its  infancy.  Most  of  the 
men  are  able  to  sew,  and  at  leisure  hours  make  or  repair  their 
every-day  clothes.  The  wool,  out  of  which  these  are  made,  is  all 
carded  and  spun  on  the  little  wheel  by  the  women,  who  are  for 
the  most  part  exceedingly  industrious.  And  besides  the  three  re- 
gular men  of  handicraft  above-mentioned,  there  are  a  good  many 
who  work  occasionally  as  smiths,  carpenters,  and  boat- builders; 
but  they  have  all  farms  or  shares  in  farms,  to  which  they  chiefly 
look  for  their  subsistence ;  and  even  the  three  who  are  the  most 
exclusive  in  their  employments,  always  shear  in  harvest  and  go 
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out  to  some  of  the  fisheries  in  summer.  This  mixture  of  employ- 
ments is  not  favourable  either  to  great  skill  or  to  much  profit  in 
any  particular  department;  but  with  such  a  limited  field,  and  es- 
pecially surrounded  with  so  many  who  have  both  the  leisure  and 
the  inclination  in  most  things  to  help  themselves,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  any  one  to  gain  a  sufficient  livelihood  by  confining 
himself  to  any  single  occupation. 

In  the  last  Statistical  Account,  ninety-four  persons  were  stated  to 
be  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  nineteen  in  fishing.  This  division, 
however,  was  formed,  not  because  there  was  a  complete  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  of  persons,  but  because  their  principal  sup- 
port was  derived  from  these  respective  occupations.  Judging  by 
the  outlay  of  time,  all  of  them  might  be  designated  as  agricultu- 
rists,— as,  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  their  main  employment 
is  connected  with  husbandry.  But  in  this,  younger  brothers  and 
sometimes  other  relatives  give  their  work  for  their  food,  while  for 
every  thing  besides  they  must  be  indebted  to  the  lobster  and  her* 
ring-fisheries ;  and  these,  therefore,  may  with  propriety  be  named 
from  the  occupation  which  yields  them  most  advantage.  There 
are  also  about  a  dozen  employed  as  farm-servants,  and  two  men 
who  are  called  millers,  though  a  large  part  of  their  time  is  spent 
otherwise,  the  one  as  a  smith,  the  other  as  a  carpenter. 

These  are  the  only  divisions  that  subsist  among  the  inhabitants 
of  this  island.  There  is  no  merchant,  no  baker,  no  shoemaker, 
no  innkeeper ;  and  the  consolation  of  being  without  the  last,  is  al- 
most enough  to  reconcile  one  to  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
absence  of  the  rest.  This  is  an  inconvenience  felt  only  by  the 
few,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  things,  which  the  island  itself 
does  not  furnish,  and  a  little  care  and  experience  soon  teaches  them 
how  to  provide  against  it» 

Agriculture. — The  cultivated  part  of  the  island  has  never  been 
exactly  measured ;  but  about  a  fourth  only  of  the  whole  surface 
is  waste,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  the  portion  along  the  west 
and  north-west  side,  which  is  rendered  sterile  by  the  spray.  This 
portion  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  hopelessly  sterile.  But  the 
small  tract  in  the  interior,  which  is  still  unreclaimed,  is  now  divided 
off,  and  promises  in  a  few  years  to  be  all  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 

Rental — The  whole  rental  of  the  island  is  nearly  L.  500. 

The  sort  of  farms  and  the  style  of  farming  which  prevail  here, 
are  rather  of  a  primitive  nature.  With  the  exception  of  one  farm, 
which  pays  a  rent  of  about  L.  80,  there  is  none  that  exceeds  L.25, 
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and  the  greater  part  are  much  below  this.  It  was  the  policy 
of  the  landlords  in  this  country  to  subdivide  the  land,  and  encou- 
rage the  increase  of  population  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  labourers  to  manufac- 
ture the  kelp ;  and  now  when  they  would  fain  adopt  an  opposite 
policy,  and  enlarge  the  size  of  their  farms,  the  excess  of  popula- 
tion meets  them  with  an  insuparable  difficulty.  Until  a  few  years 
ago,  indeed,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  separate  and  distinct  farm 
in  this  island;  it  was  divided  into  five  townships  or  districts,  each 
containing  a. considerable  number  of  houses  scattered  up  and  down, 
amongst  which  the  land,  both  pasture  and  arable,  was  equally  di- 
vided ;  and  that  none  might  have  the  advantage  of  another,  not  only 
was  every  plot  of  arable  ground  divided,  but  an  exchange  made 
every  year, — so  that  improvement  was  impossible,  and  the  indus- 
trious had  no  encouragement  for  their  industry.  In  1832,  this 
system  was  wisely  broken  up,  and  the  whole  island  squared  off  into 
little  farms,  lying  contiguous  to  the  several  houses.  A  new  and 
higher  scale  of  rents  was,  at  the  same  time,  agreed  upon,  which  ren- 
dered the  measure  unpopular;  but  considerable  allowances  were  for 
some  years  to  be  made  for  improvements  in  drains  and  enclo- 
sures, of  which  the  more  industrious  have  so  far  availed  themselves, 
as  both  greatly  to  improve  their  farms,  and  to  pay  their  rent  with- 
out much  difficulty.  But  excepting  on  the  larger  farm,  and  par- 
tially on  one  or  two  others,  there  is  no  regular  rotation  kept  up. 
The  land  is  alternately  cropped  with  bear  and  oats — a  mode  of 
cultivation  which  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  abandoned,  as  it  is  much 
favoured  by  the  large  quantities  of  sea-weed  drifted  to  the  shore, 
and  almost  rendered  necessary  by  the  demand  for  winter  fodder 
to  their  cattle.  They  can  consequently  grow  nothing  but  the  in  • 
ferior  kinds  of  grain,  bear,  or  bigg,  and  the  small  grey  or  black 
oat.  About  1500  bolls  of  the  former  are  raised,  and  1200  of  the 
latter;  and  of  these  quantities  nearly  one-third  is  exported.  The 
bear  commonly  weighs  44  lbs.  per  bushel ;  after  turnips  it  has  been 
found  to  weigh  as  high  as  48  lbs. ;  and  the  oats  are  generally  from 
25  to  28  lbs. 

Although,  however,  the  old  system  of  alternate  cropping  is  still 
prevalent,  great  improvements  in  farming  have  taken  place  during 
the  last  twelve  years,  chiefly  owing  to  the  good  example  and  ju- 
dicious management  of  the^ gentleman,  (Mr  Robert  Scarth,)  who, 
during  that  period,  has  been  acting  as  factor  on  the  property. 
There  was  then  but  one  cart  in  the  island,  which  was  never  used, 
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as  tbe  horse  showed  some  disinclination  to  go  into  it ;  only 
one  two  stilted  plough,  ho  inclosures,  and  both  horses  and  cattle 
were  exceedingly  small  and  trifling.  The  latter  have  been  much 
improved  by  crosses  from  Dunrobin  bulls,  and  are  now  equal  to 
the  average  show  of  cattle  in  Orkney.  The  hones  are  sAao  greyly 
improved  in  size  and  strength.  Enclosures  are  to  be  seen  on  ever; 
side,  completed  or  in  progress.  Every  house  is  furnished  with  a 
neat  and  well-made  plough,  commonly  of  wood,  but  sometimes 
also  of  iron — a  valuable  substitute,  indeed,  for  the  old  one-stilted 
shapeless  thing  they  used  before,  which  rather  broke  up  the  ground 
than  turned  it  over.  And  a  still  greater  advantage  is  derived  from 
the  introduction  of  carts,  with  one  or  more  of  which  every  house 
is  now  supplied.  Before,  every  thing  had  to  be  carried  on  horse- 
back,  either  in  sacks  or  in  a  sort  of  wooden  creels,  which  they 
used  for  bringing  up  their  ware  to  the  land,  and  such  other  articles 
as  could  not  be  put  into  sacks.  In  this  way  an  immense  deal  of 
time  was  lost,  which  they  can  now  save  and  tuni  to  good  ac- 
count. So  that,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  the  island  at 
present  stands  upon  a  far  better  footing,  than  it  did  twelve  years 
ago. 

The  only  other  thing  to  be  noticed  under  this  head  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  sheep,  which  is  just  as  bad  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  kept  on  the  largest  farm  for 
killing,  they  are  all  shut  outby  a  high  dike,  which  encompasses 
the  whole  island  to  the  mere  shores,  and  a  little  bit  of  waste  ground 
left  for  them  here  and  there*  Their  sole  food  almost,  is  the  sea- 
weed that  happens  to  be  drifted  ashore,  and  as  this  comes  most 
plentifully  during  winter,  that  is  their  fattening  season,  especially 
before  the  cold  weather  of  the  new  year  sets  in.  They  are  chiefly 
kept  for  the  wool,  from  which  all  that  is  worn  in  every-day  cloth- 
ing is  manufactured  ;  but  every  house  has  a  practice  of  killing  one 
on  yule  or  Christmas  eve,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  yule 
sheep.  And  on  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  there  is  a  great  gather- 
ing, at  a  certain  place,  of  all  the  men  and  sheep  in  the  island,  for 
the  selection  of  the  several  victims. 

Fisheries. — The  only  fisheries  that  are  carried  on  with  a  view 
to  the  market,  are  those  of  lobster,  herring,  and  cod.  In  the 
first,  six  boats,  each  having  two  men,  are  engaged  every  year  from 
about  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June.  The  fish  are 
sold  to  a  London  Company,  whose  welled  smacks  call  for  them 
regularly  once  a  week,  at  a  place  about  ten  miles  distant,  in  the 
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adjoining  island  of  Sanday.  The  price  given  varies  from  3d.  to 
3£d  per  fish :  and  it  is  reckoned  a  fair  fishing,  when  each  boat  catch- 
es about  600  fish. 

To  the  herring-fishing  fourteen  boats  are  furnished  by  the 
island,  all  above  24  and  some  of  them  28  feet  keel.  They 
have  been  built  by  two  workmen  in  the  island,  who  are  in  a  great 
measure  self-taught;  and  they  are  considered  thestrongest  and  finest 
boats  in  Orkney.  They  are  all  held  in  shares,  each  the  property 
of  four  men,  who  man  them ;  and  sometimes  a  young  person  is 
hired  in  as  a  fifth  hand.  As  boatmen,  they  are  not*  deficient  either ' 
in  skill  or  boldness ;  but  they  have  never  been  very  successful  in 
the  fishery,  and  the  last  two  years  have  been  so  unfavourable,  that 
many  have  not  gained  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to  cover  their  out- 
lay. The  station  they  frequent  is  in  Stronsay,  the  only  one  for 
the  cure  of  herrings  in  the  north  Isles  of  Orkney. 

Until  the  summer  of  the  year  1836,  the  cod-fishing  had  scarcely 
ever  been  tried  here ;  the  people  having  usually  been  employed  in 
making  kelp,  during  the  part  of  the  season  most  suitable  for  that 
The  greatest  drawback  the  island  has  to  contend  with,  in  carry- 
ing on  any  fishery  that  requires  large  boats,  is  the  want  of  a  safe 
anchorage.  The  men  are  obliged  to  draw  up  their  boats  in  the  pro- 
spect of  bad  weather,  or  shift  them  from  one  side  of  the  island  to 
another, — both  of  which  are  the  cause  of  great  trouble  and  in- 
convenience. 

Manufactures. — The  only  kind  of  manufacture  carried  on  in  the 
island,  is  kelp.  As  many  as  120  tons  have  been  made  in  one  year, 
though  the  average  would  not  exceed  100.  To  get  even  that 
quantity  requires  considerable  pushing  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lord ;  and  now  that  he  has  no  inducement  to  do  so,  the  average 
will  be  still  less.  The  kelp  from  this  island  had  always  a  high 
character  in  the  market,  and  has  commanded  a  sale  every  year 
as  yet,  though  latterly  at  very  low  prices.  But  as  long  as  it  can 
be  sold  without  any  actual  loss,  it  will  still  be  an  object  for  the 
landlord  to  get  it  made ;  as  nearly  one-third  of  the  rental  is  made 
up  by  the  allowances  given  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article, 
which,  but  for  this,  would  remain  unpaid.  The  allowance  given 
is  at  the  rate  of  L.  2,  2s.  per  ton.  A  man  with  his  family  will 
make  a  ton  and  a-half  in  ordinary  seasons.  It  has  been  lately  dis- 
covered that  the  kelp  made  of  drift  sea-weed,  is  valuable  for  the 
iodine  it  contains,  and  for  that  purpose  is  worth  L.  4  per  ton. 
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But  it  is  only  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  kelp  of  this  island,  that 
is  made  of  drift  sea-weed. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 
This  island  had  always  been  a  separate  parish,  until  lately  com- 
bined  with  other  two,  Cross  and  Burness,  in  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Sanday,  under  one  charge.  The  clergymen  having  to  travel  a  dis- 
tance of  not  less  than  four  miles  by  land  and  six  by  sea,  it  was  impos- 
sible there  could  be  regular  ministrations  in  the  island,  or  any  pro- 
per pastoral  superintendence  established.  Indeed,  as  to  all  the  be- 
nefits of  a  regular  ministry,  the  people  might  be  said  to  be  total 
strangers;  and  being  besides  nearly  all  on  a  level  among  themselves, 
no  one,  from  his  superior  wealth  or  station  in  society,  to  command 
an  influence  over  the  rest,  they  afforded  an  example  of  a  people  in 
the  common  ranks  of  life,  very  much  left  to  their  own  discretion. 
There  were  a  few  things,  however,  to  temper  and  modify  the  na- 
tural result  of  such  a  state  of  things.     Each  district  had  its  elder, 
who  was  commonly  a  person  of  respectability  and  worth,  and  was 
allowed  a  considerable  weight  in  the  settlement  of  disputes.   Then, 
proudly  elevated  above  these  stood  the  bailie,  the  acknowledged 
head  of  all  the  natives,  and  looked  up  to  with  no  small  respect ; 
who  was  appointed  to  the  honourable  distinction  by  the  landlord, 
and  was  generally  chosen  with  impartiality.     The  last  one,  who 
died  only  two  years  ago,  and  with  whom  the  office  also  expired, 
was  a  person  of  great  reading  for  one  in  his  rank  of  life,  and  was 
in  the  habit  pretty  regularly  of  reading  a  sermon  to  the  people  on 
Sunday,  and  conducting  a  Sabbath  school.     This  certainly  was 
productive  of  some  good,  though  not  so  much  as  might  be  suppos- 
ed,— the  authority  being  still  wanting,  which  was  necessary  to 
enforce,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  a  proper  attention.     Besides 
these  authorities,  the  factor  occasionally  resided  on  the  island,  and 
an  annual  visit  was  paid  by  the  landlord ;  but  their  stay  was  too 
short  and  irregular  to  have  much  influence  in  moulding  the  habits 
and  characters  of  the  people. 

In  1829,  a  manse  was  erected  on  the  island,  under  the  Commis- 
sioners for  Planting  New  Churches  in  the  Islands  and  Highlands, 
and  in  the  following  year  a  clergyman  was  ordained.  The  island 
was  then  virtually  erected  into  a  separate  parochial  charge,  though 
it  was  not  constituted  such  till  the  summer  of  1833.  Great  joy 
was  testified  by  the  people  at  the  settlement  of  a  minister  among 
them. 

There  used  to  be  a  good  deal  of  pilfering,  when  a  shipwreck 
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took  place, — which  was  not  looked  upon  as  proper  stealing.  Many 
persons  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  appropriate  goods  of  that 
description,  who  were  never  known  to  steal  an  article  from  their 
neighbours.  A  good  deal  had  been  done  to  check  the  evil  by  the 
vigorous  measures  of  Mr  Scarth ;  but  the  discipline  of  the  church 
was  required  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  it.  A  very  different  feel- 
ing now  prevails  upon  the  subject.  Shipwrecked  property  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  personal  property  *,  and  people  who  were 
once  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  without  shame  or  remorse,  express 
openly  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  their  views.  At  the 
last  two  or  three  wrecks,  scarcely  any  thing  was  stolen. 

During  the  winter  season,  it  was  customary  to  carry  on  a  perpe- 
tual succession  of  merry-makings,  called  balls.  Every  marriage, 
was  the  occasion  of  two — the  bride's  friends  being  at  the  expense 
of  the  wedding-feast,  and  the  best-man  feeling  himself  called  upon 
to  give  the  back-feast,  which  occurred  a  month  or  two  after  the 
wedding,  and  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  contributions  from  some 
of  the  other  young  men  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Be- 
sides these  regular  meetings,  a  great  many  more  were  added  to  fill 
up  the  void.  Their  moral  effect  was  decidedly  pernicious  in  va- 
rious ways ;  but  the  kirk-session  having  interfered,  little  or  no  ex- 
cess  of  this  kind  takes  place. 

By  the  same  interference  smuggling  may  now  be  said  to  be  al- 
most, if  not  completely  abolished. 

In  general  habits,  the  people  are,  now  at  least,  remarkably  de- 
cent and  sober. 

Education. — There  is  a  school  in  the  island-  supported  by  the 
Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge. 
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I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Name. — Westray  obviously  derives  its  name  from  tbe  place 
it  holds  among  the  group  of  islands  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the 
mainland  of  Orkney,  called  North  Isles.  It  is  situated  in  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  country,  and  is  the  isle  farthest  west 
of  the  group. 

Extent. — Its  superficial  contents  may  amount  to  about  25  square 
miles.  But,  owing  to  its  very  irregular  form,  its  numerous  inlets, 
and  projecting  points,  its  precise  dimensions  cannot  be  ascertained 
but  by  an  experienced  surveyor.  In  the  centre,  and  towards  the 
eastern  parts,  the  surface,  with  few  exceptions,  is  low  and  flat ; 
but  in  the  Rapness  district,  which  forms  the  southern  extremity, 
the  ground  on  the  north  or  north-east  suddenly  rises,  which  makes 
the  shore  in  that  quarter  bold  and  lofty.  The  precipices  there 
may  be  from  140  to  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Topographical  Appearances. — In  the  western  extremity,  there  is 
a  range  of  hills  called  Skea,  Fitty,  and  Gallo,  &c.  extending  from 
south  to  north,  to  tbe  distance  of  four  miles  and  upwards.  On  Fitty, 
the  highest  of  these,  the  trigonometrical  surveyors,  in  the  autumn 
of  1821,  pitched  their  tents,  and  erected  a  temporary  building, 
which  remains  nearly  entire.  The  height  of  this  hill,  as  then  ascer- 
tained, was,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  652  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  island  on  the  western  extremity,  to  the  distance 
of  more  than  four  miles,  is  bounded  by  a  shore  of  perpendicular 
rock,  washed  by  the  floods  of  the  Atlantic.  At  its  base,  from  which 
the  sea  never  recedes,  a  few  places  only  excepted,  the  depth  is 
from  eight  to  twenty  fathoms.  All  along  the  lofty  and  rugged 
cliffs  of  this  shore,  an  immense  variety  of  sea  fowl  nestle  and  bring 
forth  their  young ;  and  numbers  of  the  young  and  old  birds,  dur- 
ing the  season  of  incubation,  are  taken  by  the  inhabitants,  both 
for  food  and  their  feathers,  which  they  turn  to  good  account. 
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Caverns. — Here,  besides  many  curious  excavations  in  the  appa- 
rently solid  rock,  are  to  be  seen  subterraneous  caverns,  formed  by 
the  influx  and  reflux  of  the  sea.  In  some  of  these,  the  water  at 
high  tide,  and  in  tempestuous  weather,  is  forced  up  through  nar- 
row crevices  of  the  rock  to  the  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  landward,  and  bursting  out  at  the  surface  from  orifices  of  its 
own  formation,  springs  up  in  the  air  to  a  surprizing  height 

.  Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  the  kind  here  to  be  met  with, 
that  called  the  Port,  evidently  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea, 
may  not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  notice.  This  remarkable  place 
is  situated  in  the  northern  boundary  of  that  part  of  the  island 
called  Akerness,  the  property  of  Dr  George  Traill  of  Skail. 
Here,  standing  upon  a  lofty  precipice,  you  see,  underneath,  an 
immense  caldron  in  perpetual  agitation,  from  which  a  hideous 
and  gorging  noise  ever  and  anon  ascends,  stunning  the  ear.  You 
can  walk  nearly  half-way  round  this  mighty  caldron,  on  high 
pillars  of  solid  rock,  arched  over  with  the  same  solid  material. 
One  or  two  broken  or  separated  columns,  standing  out  furthest  in 
the  circle,  from  which  the  arches  seem  to  have  been  swept  away 
by  the  agitated  element,  heightens  very  much  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene,  and  gives  to  it  an  appearance  truly  picturesque.  It  is  said 
to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Bullers  of  Buchan,  on  the 
Aberdeen  coast 

Bays. — Besides  numerous  small  creeks  and  inlets,  which  indent 
the  shores  of  Westray,  there  are  at  least  three  or  four  which  come' 
under  the  description  of  bays,  namely,  the  Bay  of  Tookquoy,  Pi- 
crowall,  Noop,  and  Rapness.  The  Bay  of  Tookquoy  is  broad 
and  long,  the  distance  between  the  headlands  being  between 
four  and  five  miles, — and  long,  penetrating  about  five  miles  into 
the  bosom  of  the  island,  and  gradually  narrowing  as  it  ascends, 
until  it  terminates  in  a  shore  of  about  one  mile,  or  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  broad.  It  is  all  over  a  sandy  bottom,  and  is  esteemed 
good  anchoring  ground;  but  the  depth  of  water  is  too  shallow  for 
admitting,  to  the  safe  and  proper  station,  vessels  of  a  large  size. 
It  is,  moreover,  quite  unsafe  for  a  road-stead,  as  it  lies  expos- 
ed to  gales  from  the  south  and  south-west,  which  cause  a  heavy 
sea  over  the  whole  bay  to  its  inmost  extremity.  Only  boats  and 
craft  of  the  smallest  size  can  harbour  safely  here,  and  that,  too, 
not  until  they  get  round  at  the  head  pf  the  bay  into  a  small  basin, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  the  Use,  and  defended  from  the  sea  beach 
by  a  bank  of  sand  and  stones. 
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The  Bay  of  Picrowall  is  quite  of  a  different  description.*  It  is 
a  remarkably  fine  basin,  not  above  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad 
at  the  entrance,  but  within  wide  and  spacious,  and  nearly  of  a 
circular  form.  The  bottom  is  sand,  and  excellent  anchoring 
ground.  The  place  being  completely  land-locked,  any  vessel 
moored  in  it  is  quite  safe  from  every  point  of  wind.  But  it  is  also 
too  ebb  for  admitting  vessels -of  a  very  large  size.  It  may  be 
deemed  safe  for  all  below  200  tons  burden,  but  not  above  that 
size. 

The  Bay  of  Noop,  which  faces  the  north,  lies  quite  open  and 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  Atlantic.  With  a  gale  blowing  on  shore, 
there  is  no  safety  for  any  vessel  entering  this  bay  ;  and  not  a  few 
have  met  their  sad  fate  from  a  reef  of  rocks  that  lie  quite  across 
the  bay,  called  the  Bow  of  Rackwick. 

The  Bay  of  Rapness,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  island, 
looks  to  the  south,  and  is  also  an  open  bay,  and  therefore  far  from 
being  a  safe  one,  especially  when  the  wind  blows  from  any  point 
touching  the  south  or  south-east* 

Headlands. — The  principal  headlands  around  this  isle  are  the 
Noop-head,  or  the  stack  of  Noop,  on  the  north ;  the  flag  of  Inno- 
val  on  the  west ;  the  Knowe  of  Skae  on  the  south-west ;  the  Neve 
or  Ness  of  Ackerness  on  the  north-east ;  the  Point  of  Rapness  on 
the  south-east ;  and  Weatherness  on  the  north-east,  in  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  island.  In  the  Island  of  Papay,  as  there  are 
no  bays,  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  headlands  of  any  note. 

Meteorology. — The  temperature  of  Westray  may  be  said  to  be 
much  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  other  islands  or  the  country  at 
large.  The  medium  heat  will  be  found  to  amount  to  45° ;  the 
range  of  the  thermometer,  between  the  extremes  of  cold  in  winter 
and  heat  in  summer,  from  25°  to  75°;  and  that  of  the  barometer, 
three  inches. 

Hydrography. — This  island  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  frith 
fapid  and  broad,  which  separates  it  from  the  Island  of  Rousay  and 
Eglishay  by  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles.  It  is  called  Westray 
Frith,  and  has  its  strength  of  current  from  the  Atlantic  rolling  into 
it  from  the  west,  and  the  German  Ocean  from  the  east  One 
part  of  it  is  peculiarly  dangerous,  as,  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
tide,  the  last  of  the  ebb,  contrary  currents  meet,  and  rolling  up 

*  There  being  originally  a  small  pier  erected  at  the  head  of  the  bay  for  boats  the 
adjacent  district  is  called  Wall,— hence  Pier-o'-wall. 
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into  tremendous  breakers,  render  it  a  fearful  gulf.  The  tideway 
in  this  frith  is  reckoned  the  same  with  that  of  the  Pentland,  which, 
in  spring-tides,  runs  at  the  rate  of  eight  knots  an  hour.  The  depth, 
of  water  is  from  20  to  50  fathoms.  On  the  west,  this  island  is 
bounded  by  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  east,  by  a  small  portion  of  sea 
called  a  sound,  which  separates  it  from  the  Islands  of  Ferey  and 
Eday ;  and  on  the  north  and  north-east,  by  another  sound,  sepa-* 
rating  it  from  that  portion  of  the  parish  called  Papa-Westray. 
The  breadth  of  the  proper  ferry  between  the  two  islands  may  be 
reckoned  from  three  to  four  miles. 

Papay-Westray. — This  island  forms  another  constituent  part  of 
the  parochial  charge.  Whence  it  derives  its  .name  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  is  exactly  one 
mile  broad,  and  about  three  and  a  half  long,  making  its  superficial 
contents  three  and  a  half  square  miles.  In  the  middle,  it  rises  in 
the  form  of  a  ridge,  and  gently  declines  on  both  sides,  until  it 
reaches  the  sea  shore.  In  this  shape,  it  runs  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  island.  But,  on  the  north  extremity,  it  terminates 
in  a  headland,  bold  and  lofty,  called  the  Mull  of  Papay.  At  this 
headland,  is  a  cave,  deemed  one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities 
of  the  kind  to  be  met  with,  perhaps,  in  all  the  country.  Its  inte- 
rior presents  the  appearance  of  an  immense  amphitheatre.  The 
roof,  upwards  of  70  feet  in  height,  is  somewhat  like  a  regular  built 
arch, — the  beds  of  rock  on  every  side  rising  the  one  above  the 
other  in  the  form  of  steps  in  a  stair.  The  entrance  is  about  50 
feet  in  width,  the  breadth  of  the  middle  part  about  60,  and  the 
most  interior,  48.  The  floor  has  a  little  inclination  outwards,  but 
its  surface  is  smooth  and  even  to  the  foot  of  the  traveller.  It  is 
well  worth  being  seen  by  strangers  visiting  the  island.  It  is  called 
the  How  of  Habrahelia.  The  southern  extremity  of  this  island  is 
also  somewhat  elevated,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  that  of  its  op- 
posite. In  this  quarter,  there  is  a  beautiful  fresh-water  lake,  which 
extends  nearly  across  the  whole  island,  from  the  one  side  of  it  to 
the  other ;  and  in  one  part  of  this  lake,  there  is  a  kind  of  islet,  and 
on  that  a  ruin  of  a  chapel,  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  a  female 
saint  of  the  name  of  Tredwall ;  and  such  was  the  veneration  enter- 
tained by  the  inhabitants  for  this  ancient  Saint,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  parish  could 
restrain  them,  of  a  Sunday  morning,  from  paying  their  devotions 
at  this  ruin,  previous  to  their  attendance  on  public  worship  in  the 
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reformed  church.  Wonders,  in  the  way  of  cure  of  bodily  disease, 
are  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  this  Saint,  whose  fame  is  now 
passed  away,  and  name  almost  forgotten. 

A  small  glebe  excepted,  this  island  belongs  exclusively  to  one 
proprietor,  who,  with  his  family,  constantly  resides  in  it;  and,  for 
a  length  of  time,  was  the  only  residing  heritor  in  the  parish,  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  A  large  proportion  of  this  island  is  under 
culture,  and  enclosed  with  stone  dikes.  It  is  deemed  among  the 
most  fertile  of  the  islands  in  Orkney,  both  for  pasture  and  arable 
land.  Here  clover,  white  and  red,  grows  spontaneously,  and  of  a 
rich  quality.  Here  turnips  are  raised,  of  a  more  extraordinary  size 
and  Weight  than  in  warmer  climes  and  Apparently  richer  soils. 
The  proprietor  of  Papa  Westray  has,  within  these  eight  or  ten 
years,  erected  a  garden,  which  promises  to  do  very  well  as  a  kit- 
chen garden.  Though  currant  and  gooseberry  have  not  succeeded 
to  expectation,  yet  apple-trees  supported  on  the  wall  have  been 
wonderfully  productive.* 

Lakes. — In  Westray  there  are  four  considerable  lakes,  viz.  the 
Loch  of  Swartipill,  in  the  Skailwick  district;  the  Loch  of  Took- 
quay,  in  the  south-west  district ;  and  the  Lochs  of  Saintear  and 
Burness,  in  the  north  part  of  the  parish.  All  these  lakes  are  much 
about  one  size,  measuring  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length  to  a  quarter 
in  breadth, — Burness  excepted,  which  is  not  so  large.  The  water 
in  the  lake  of  Swartmill  is  peculiarly  dark  and  muddy,  owing  to 
its  lying  in  the  centre  of  a  large  peat-moss.  There  are  no  fishes 
in  this  lake,  except  common  eel.  The  water  in  the  lake  of  Took- 
quaj  is  soft  and  clear,  and  answers  well  all  the  purposes  of  wash- 
ing and  bleaching ;  but  there  are  no  fish  in  it,  owing  to  its  want 
of  communication  with  the  sea.  The  water  in  the  lakes  of  Sain- 
tear and  Burness  are  also  transparent,  and  answer  equally  well  the 
purposes  above-mentioned.      Burness,  the  upper  lake,  empties 

•  It  may  not)  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention,  that  Papa -Westray  is 
notable  in  history  for  being  the  scene  of  a  cruel  murder.  Ronald,  one  of  the  Earls 
of  Orkney,  who  is  represented  as  an  amiable  and  accomplished  nobleman,  and  much 
beloved  by  his  subjects,  happening  to  come  to  this  island  direct  from  his  palace  at 
Kirkwall,  attended  by  a  small  retinue,  on  a  domestic  concern,  and,  towards  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Christmas  season,  was,  in  the  course  of  the  night  or  late  in  the  even- 
ing* while  sitting  by  the  fireside  indulging  himself  in  mirth  and  conversation  with 
his  companions,  suddenly  surprised  by  Thoisin  Earl  of  Caithness,  and  his  armed  fol- 
lowers investing  the  house  and  setting  fire  to  it ;  and  though,  by  superior  strength  and 
agilvty,  he  escaped  the  conflagration,  yet  his  place  of  retreat  was  soon  afterwards  dis- 
covered by  the  barking  of  his  own  dog,  whence  he  was  taken,  and,  together  with  his 
companions,  inhumanly  butchered.  His  remains  are  said  to  have  been  carried  over 
to  Westray,  and  interred  Amidst  the  lamentations  of  the  people. 
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itself  into  Saintear,  the  lower,  and  that  again  in  the  Bay  of  Picro- 
wall.  There  are  trout  in  both  these  lakes,  and  their  season  of 
spawning  is  in  September  and  October.  In  these  months,  they 
are  often  caught  in  their  way  up  the  stream  from  the  sea. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy*— The  strata  of  rock  round  this  and 
the  other  island  consist  of  limestone  of  the  mixed  and  impure  kind, 
and  of  the  trap  formation,  twisted  and  scattered  in  all  directions 
on  the  coast.  There  are  also  here  two  kinds  of  flagstone,  distin- 
guished by  the  colour,  blue  and  grey.  The  blue,  like  the  rock  of 
that  colour,  is  hard,  and  accounted  the  most  durable  of  the  two. 
It  is  chiefly  found  by  the  sea  shore,  and  considerably  down  from  the 
high-water  mark.  The  greystone  flag  is  found  in  abundance,  all 
over  the  Island  of  Westray,  and  of  various  thickness,  from  half  an 
inch  to  three  or  four  inches.  Several  quarries  of  it  have,  within 
these  six  or  eight  years,  been  opened  for  the  purpose  of  making- 
slate  for  houses.  But  the  common  people  roof  their  houses  with 
both  kinds,  just  as  they  happen  to  be  within  their  reach,  and  put 
them  on  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  raise  them,  measuring 
sometimes  from  eight  to  ten  feet  square.  This  makes  roofing 
here  as  easy  as  building.  Purejimestone  is  also  found  in  Westray. 
About  thirty-eight  years  ago,  a  good  deal  was  quarried  on  one 
estate,  the  estate  of  Cleat,  and,  being  burnt,  was  found  of  good 
quality. 

In  this  island,  organic  remains  are  found  imbedded  in  peat-moss, 
belonging  both  to  the  animal  and  vegetable*  kingdoms.  In  one 
large  moss,  great  quantities  of  birch  and  birch-bark  are  annually 
dug  up,  in  the  operation  of  cutting  peats ;  and  report  says,  that 
borns  of  deer  have  frequently  been  discovered  in  different  parts  of 
the  moss.  These  fossils  would  indicate  that  forest  wood,  at  some 
early  period,  existed  in  the  island,  and  that  deer  had  then  been  an 
inhabitant  of  the  place.  The  wonder  is,  that  no  forest  or  growing 
wood  of  any  extent  is  now  to  be  seen  either  in  this  or  in  tiny  other 
island  in  the  country,  though  similar  fossils  abound.  And  it  is  a 
matter  no  less  surprising,  that  every  attempt  to  raise  forest  wood 
in  the  open  fields,  even  in  the  most  sheltered  spots,  has  hitherto 
proved  abortive. 

The  only  ore  discovered  in  this  island  is  manganese.  The  dark- 
brown  colour  on  the  scum  of  water  springs,  in  many  places,  plainly 
shows  its  plentiful  existence. 

The  alluvial  deposits  which  cover  sandstone  and  limestone  consist* 
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for  tbe  most  part,  of  sand,  peat,  gravel,  clay,  marl,  and  sometimes 
loam.  Rolled  blocks  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  valleys  and 
meadows,  where,  in  all  probability,  some  mighty  flood  has  swept 
them  down  from  the  higher  grounds  in  their  vicinity,  to  their  pre- 
sent state  of  imbedment.  No  remains  of  animals,  except  of  the 
marine  kind,  are  found  here  in  the  alluvial  deposits,  and  of  these  only 
cockle  and  mussel,  and  shell  of  the  razor-fish,  are  seen  and  in  great 
plenty  imbedded  in  sandy  soil,  at  considerable  distance  from  and 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

There  is  almost  every  species  of  soil  in  Westray.  In  the  north 
part  of  the  island,  the  soil  most  prevalent  is  sand  ;  but  there  are 
also  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  same  district,  clay,  gravel* 
and  loam.  The  last -mentioned  chiefly  consists  of  small  spots  of 
ground,  which  have  been  long  under  culture,  and  improved  too  by 
the  transportation  of  earths  in  a  composite  state.  This,  I  think,  will 
be  found  invariably  the  case  where  loam  in  any  quarter  of  the 
island  is  seen.  In  the  south-west  district,  which  comprehends 
Frebbay,  Midbay,  and  Outo'-town,  the  soil  in  general  is  sandy,  in 
some  places  gravelly,  especially  on  the  farm  of  Tookquoy ;  and 
small  spots  of  loam  occur  in  most  of  the  little  farms  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  east  and  south-east  districts,  comprehending 
Cleat,  Skailwick,  and  Rapness,  the  soil  is  alternate  clay  and  peat- 
moss, with  partial  exceptions  of  gravel.  The  clay  in  all  these 
quarters  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  very  cold  and  wet  nature,  by 
reason  of  its  proximity  to  the  rock.  Hitherto,  we  have  taken  no- 
tice of  such  soils  only  as  are  under  culture,  and  it  may  be  said 
with  truth,  that  these  in  any  quarter  scarcely  go  beyond  the  skirts 
of  the  island,  and  do  not  constitute  above  one-tenth  of  its  superfi- 
cial contents.  The  interior  consists  of  an  immense  tract  of  common 
hill  and  dale  lying  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  separated  everywhere 
from  tbe  cultivated  lands  by  a  turf  dike,  within  which  all  the  flocks 
and  most  of  the  bestial  of  tbe  island,  milk  cows  only  excepted, 
are  shut,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  until  the  crops  are 
removed  from  the  ground  and  lodged  in  the  barn-yards,  when  the 
styles  are  again  laid  open  and  the  flocks  left  to  range  at  pleasure. 
In  many  places  of  this  extensive  common,  the  soil  is  excellent,  being 
in  general  of  a  rich  whitish  clay,  and  capable  of  being  cultivated 
to  advantage.  But  there  are  also  large  tracks,  where  the  soil  is  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  wet,' upon  which  little  improvement  could  be 
made,  to  repay  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  cultivator. 
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The  soil  in  Papa- West  ray  is  generally  of  a  deep  loam,  where 
it  has  been  long  cultivated*  In  some  parts,  it  is  gravelly,  in  others 
clayey,  and  in  some  places  a  poor  and  insipid  sand. 

Zoology. — There  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  in  this  island,  any 
animal  that  can  properly  be  called  rare,  if  we  except  a  mouse 
of  large  size,  nearly  twice  that  of  the  common  black  mouse, 
and  of  light-brown  colour.  It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
vole-mouse.  It  is  seldom  or  ever  seen  in  a  barn-yard  or  about 
houses.  It  commonly  keeps  by  the  sea  shore,  and  burrows  in  the 
ground,  especially  in  old  feal  dikes  and  among  stones.  There 
is  a  peculiarity  in  regard  to  this  island,  which  may  be  mentioned, 
and  which,  I  understand,  holds  in  regard  to  some  other  islands  in 
this  county,  namely,  that  no  rat  can  live  in  it.  It  is  asserted  that, 
though  this  quadruped  has  often  been  imported  by  ships,  it  never 
survives  for  any  length  of  time ;  whereas,  in  the  other  and  less  fre- 
quented isle,  it  abounds,  and  is  extremely  destructive.  There  it 
was  imported  by  a  wrecked  vessel. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  grey  eagle,  which  now  visits  the  island 
only  occasionally,  was  wont  to  nestle  in  the  lofty  precipices  of  the 
shores  on  the  north,  but  that  the  bird-catchers,  year  after  year,  seiz- 
ing upon  their  brood,  drove  them  away  to  seek  a  safer  retreat  from  the 
hand  of  the  spoiler.  Hence,  they  are  seldom  seen  here,  except  when 
hovering  about  in  quest  of  their  prey,  or  on  their  passage  to  the 
other  and  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  the  Hoy 
hills  and  Heads  of  Eday. 

It  is  only  the  smallest  kind  of  sheep  that  thrives  in  Westray, 
and  the  same  observation  holds  in  regard  to  cows.  The  larger 
cows  do  not  take  well  with  the  bare  pastures  of  Westray.  In  a 
few  years,  they  degenerate  into  little  more  than  the  common  breed 
of  the  place.  This  is  no  doubt  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
backward  state  of  agriculture ;  the  want  of  green  crops,  or  the  re- 
quisite pasture  for  their  feeding.  In  Papay,  where  the  pastures 
are  better,  the  larger  breed  of  cattle  and  horses  do  pretty  well. 

The  haddock  taken  here  is  of  the  largest  size,  and  very  black 
on  the  back  parts.  Turbot  is  seldom  got  in  our  seas.  The  dog- 
fish is  eagerly  sought  after,  both  for  oil  and  family  use.  It  is  often 
got  in  great  plenty  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  during  August 
and  September,  following  the  shoals  of  herrings  which  in  these 
months  frequent  our  shores.  But  among  all  the  marine  tribes,  the 
most  serviceable  for  food  to  the  common  people,  and  for  light,  from 
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the  oil  they  produce,  is  the  fry  of  the  coal-fish,  which  is  taken  here 
in  immense  quantities  by  the  people,  standing  upon  the  rocks  by 
the  water's  edge,  with  nets  made  in  the  form  of  a  parachute  or  um- 
brella suspended  from  the  top  of  a  long  pole,  and  thereby  let  down 
into  the  sea. 

Botany. — There  is,  at  least,  one  rare  plant  of  the  floral  kind 
that  grows  here.  It  is  the  bird's-eye  primrose.  It  shoots  up  its 
gentle  form  in  the  most  barren  and  naked  spots.  Indeed,  it  is 
never  seen  here  in  any  other  soil  but  the  barren  and  the  waste. 
The  common  primrose  is  also  seen  plentiful  in  its  season,  growing 
by  the  mountain  side  or  by  the  brink  of  the  streamlet  On  our 
shores,  the  sea-pink  abounds,  and  the  cowslip  covers  as  with  a  mantle 
of  yellow  the  declivities  of  the  elevated  and  rocky  grounds,  in  al- 
most every  quarter  of  the  island.  The  queen-of-tbe-meadow,  too> 
appears  in  our  fens,  and  copiously  impregnates  the  surrounding  air 
with  its  delicious  odour;  and  the  daisy  enamels  our  plains  and  pas- 
ture grounds  as  richly,  perhaps,  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
In  this  brief  catalogue,  the  craw-flower  and  blue  violet  also 
merit  a  place,  being  seen  plentifully  here,  interspersed  among  nu- 
merous other  indigenous  plants.  The  following  are  a  few  that 
are  deemed  medical,  viz.  tussilago,  marsh*  mallow,  poppy,  scurvy- 
grass,  foxglove,  nightshade,  with  a  great  variety  of  the  wort  kind. 
II. — Civil  History.   • 

Only  one  ancient  author,  Jo  Ben,  touches  a  little  on  this  island. 
As  his  account  is  succinct  and  interesting,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
improper  to  give  it  a  place  here.  "  Of  all  the  islands  in  Orkney, 
Westray  is  the  most  fertile.  Here  the  better  sort  of  people  {ge- 
nera nobilium)  make  their  residence.  Here  is  an  excellent  fort, 
(meaning  Noltland  Castle,)  not  yet  finished.  Here  the  peasants 
or  country  people,  (agricolc^)  had  of  old  a  terrible  battle  with  the 
Hybernians  or  Lewismen,  which  being  routed,  were  all  put  to  the 
sword.  One  individual,  however,  more  gallant  and  robust,  emi- 
nently distinguished  himself,  fighting  after  the  rest  of  his  compa- 
nions were  destroyed.  Having  had  both  his  legs  cut  off  below  the 
hams,  he  was  seen  in  the  affray,  upon  his  stumps,  bravely  defend- 
ing himself."  And  tradition  adds,  that  in  this  posture,  with  his 
back  supported  by  a  huge  rock,  to  this  day  called  the  Highland- 
man's  hammer,  he  did  no  little  execution  about  him,  until,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  he  was  forced  with  violence  against  the  rock 
and  slain. 
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Memorable  Occurrences.— The  only  occurrences  of  note  or  in- 
terest that  have  taken  place  in  this  and  the  other  isle  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  consist  chiefly  of  dismal  ship- 
wrecks. About  nine  or  ten  in  number  have  happened  within  these 
thirty  years,  in  which  five  of  the  crews  perished ;  and  as  many  more 
perhaps  during  the  same  period,  may  have  met  their  fate  on  the 
lofty  precipices  of  our  northern  shore,  under  the  cloud  of  night,  and 
in  the  wintry  tempest,  when  no  eye  witnessed  the  disasters.  For 
the  detached  pieces  of  broken  ships  and  their  contents,  occasion- 
ally scattered  upon  our  shores,  we  cannot  well  account,  but  from 
this  cause. 

Eminent  Men. — As  connected  with  this  parish  by  birth  or  resi- 
dence in  his  early  life,  we  have  to  mention  one  respectable  charac- 
ter, namely,  John  Balfour,  Esq.  of  Trenaby,  late  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  county  of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  and  who  has  in  this 
island  a  property  of  considerable  extent,  from  whence  he  takes  his 
title*  From  history,  it  appears  that  Papa  Westray  was  the  residence 
of  one  Kolus,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Erlend,  one  of  the 
Orkney  Earls,  and  who  had  that  island  and  other  lands  conferred 
upon  him  for  merited  services. 

Land-owners. — The  principal  land-owners  in  the  parish  are,— 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Dundas;  George  Traill,  Esq.  of 
*  Holland ;  John  Balfour,  Esq.  of  Trenaby ;  James  Stewart,  Esq. 
of  Brugh ;  Dr  Thomas  Stewart  Traill  of  Tirlet ;  Dr  George 
Traill  of  Skail ;  Thomas  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  Ground  Water ;  and 
Messrs  Smith  of  Breckowall. 

Parochial  Registers. — There  are  only  two  parochial  registers 
kept  in  this  parish,  viz.  a  register  of  baptisms  and  another  of  mar- 
riages. The  baptism  register  commences  with  the  year  173%  and 
the  marriage  register  reaches  no  farther  back  than  the  year  1784 ; 
and  both  have  been  brought  down,  with  very  few  omissions,  to  the 
present  time. 

Antiquities. — The  castle  of  Noltland,  in  this  island,  forms  a  ve- 
nerable monument  of  antiquity.  It  is  both  an  ancient  and  noble 
structure,  and  bears  every  mark  of  an  intended  place  of  defence 
similar  to  many  of  the  kind  throughout  the  kingdom,  erected  in 
feudal  times.  Its  walls-are  of  great  thickness,  and  it  is  surounded  at 
all  points  with  loop-holes,  so  that  no  enemy  could  approach  without 
being  exposed  to  a  shower  of  deadly  missiles.  Its  plan  is  rather  that 
of  an  oblong  than  a  square,  and  a  court  within.     The  entry  to  it  still 
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remaining  is  an  arched  portal  of  ornamented  hewn  work.     Within 
the  court,  the  entry  to  the  main  building  is  also-of  ornamented 
hewn  work,  and  on  the  top  part  a  coat  of  arms,  which  an  ignorant 
rustic  had  the  presumption  to  take  down  and  destroy.     A  broad 
and  elegant  staircase  presents  itself  as  you  enter,  leading  to  the 
apartments  above.     But,  before  you  reach  the  stair  to  ascend,  a 
door  on  the  right  hand  attracts  your  eye,  conducting  into  an  im- 
mense apartment  on  the  ground  flat,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  main  building.     Its  dimensions  are  62  feet  long  by  24  broad, 
and  covered  overhead  by  a  strong  stone  arch  20  feet  in  height 
An  arch-built  fire-place  of  great  dimension,  from  9  to   10  feet 
wide,  is  seen  in  one  end,  and  a  spring  well  at  the  other,  nearly  filled 
with  stones.     In  one  of  the  side  walls  is  a  narrow  stone  stair,  lead- 
ing, by  a  flight  of  steep  steps,  up  through  the  vaulted  roof,  evident- 
ly to  serve  as  a  private  communication  to  the  upper  flat  and  its 
several  divisions.     The  whole  fabric  demonstrates  the  original  de- 
sign :  the  great  hall  below  for  the  accommodation  of  military  or 
fighting  men,  and  the  upper  apartments  for  family  accommodation. 
Had  the  intended  structure  been  finished,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan, 
it  would  have  been  not  only  a  superb  dwelling,  but  an  impregnable 
fortress  for  the  time  of  its  erection.     With  the  adjoining  lands, 
which  are  of  considerable  extent,  it  belongs  to  John  Balfour,  Esq. 
of  Trenaby ;  and  the  coat  of  arms  alluded  to  as  removed,  but  which 
have  been  replaced  anew,  are  those  of  the  family,  put  up  at  first  by 
one  Gilbert,  who  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  and  that  of  her  unfortunate 
husband,  Lord  Darnley,  was  master  of  the  royal  household,  after- 
wards Sheriff  of  Orkney  and  Governor  of  the  castle  at  Kirkwall, 
and  for.  his  services  had  the  above  lands  granted  by  his  royal  mas- 
ter.    Hence  the  conjecture,  that  Noltland  Castle  had  been  built 
under  the  superintendence  of  that  gentleman,  to  serve  as  a  safe  re- 
treat for  the  profligate  Bothwell  and  Mary,  after  their  disgraceful 
espousals, — but  which  had  been  left  unfinished,  uponthesad  reverses 
which  speedily  overtook  that  unhappy  pair.     From  whatever  cause 
the  work  was  laid  aside,  the  symptoms  of  its  speedy  abandonment 
are  visible  to  this  day  in  the  plentiful  material  for  building  lying 
in  different  spots  around  the  walls  of  the  edifice,  ready  prepared  for 
the  hands  of  the  workmen.     But  that  the  above  conjecture  must 
be  erroneous,  is  evident  from  the  very  poor  reception  which  Both- 
well  met  with  from  that  gentleman  who  refused  him  admittance 
into  the  castle  of  Kirkwall  in  the  day  of  his  adversity,  when,  to 
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escape  merited  punishment  for  a  crime  in  which  he  certainly  was 
a  principal  accomplice,  he  was  forced  to  take  shipping  and  fly  to 
this  remote  part  of  the  kingdom.  Should  this  circumstance  fail 
to  convince  some  who  may  still  feel  disposed  to  give  credence  to 
the  above  opinion  but  too  hastily  adopted,  what  Ben,  the  early 
historian  has  said,  who  wrote  forty  years  prior  to  these  occur* 
rences,  in  the  Scottish  annals,  should  serve  to  set  the  question,  in 
as  far  as  relates  to  these  two  individuals,  for  ever  at  rest  His 
language  is,  "  In  Westray  there  is  an  excellent  castle,  but  uot  yet 
completed  ;"  so  that,  in  his  day,  it  was  still  an  unfinished  building. 
The  most  probable  thing  is,  that  it  was  the  undertaking  of  some 
Scandinavian  prince  or  nobleman,  who,  either  from  misfortune 
had  not  been  able  to  finish  the  work,  or  who  had  died  during  its 
progress,  and  whose  death  had  put  a  stop  to  its  completion.  We 
would  merely  say,  that  it  is  a  pity  the  proprietors,  in  after  times, 
should  have  ever  allowed  one  stone  of  so  venerable  a  fabric  to  be 
taken  down,  or  any  part  of  it  to  be  demolished. 

As  there  are,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  obelisks  or  standing- 
stones,  so  is  there  in  nearly  the  centre  of  this  island,  one  square 
stone,  standing  not  quite  upright,  but  in  an  inclined  posture  to* 
wards  the  south,  with  the  lower  part  deeply  fixed  in  the  ground. 
The  part  above  ground  is  eleven  feet  in  height.  On  what  occa- 
sion, or  for  what  purpose  it  was  erected,  tradition  is  almost  silent. 

There  is  on  the  south-west  side  of  this  island,  close  by  the  sea 
shore,  and  about  a  m ile  from  the  manse,  a  ruin  of  a  chapel  named  Cross 
Kirk,  originally  a  place  of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  but  latterly  of 
Presbyterian,  until,  about  sixty -five  years  ago,  it  became  ruinous,  and 
a  new  church  was  erected  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  in  a  more 
convenient  situation  for  the  people,  especially  for  those  in  the  re- 
mote district  of  Rapness.  However,  the  burying-ground  at  the 
old  ruin  still  remains  to  be  the  cemetery  of  the  east  parish,  there 
being  nothing  of  that  kind  at  the  new  and  more  recently  erected 
place  of  worship. 

In  the  island  of  Papay,  besides  the  chapel  of  St  Trade  well  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  is  a  ruin  of  a  religious  house,  distant  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  one  now  in  use.  It  is  called  the 
Kirk  of  How,  and  was  also  a  place  of  Roman  Catholic  worship.  It 
is  situated  on  a  beautiful  rising-ground,  and  the  small  cemetery,  en- 
closed by  a  low  stone  dike,  and  covered  over  with  a  green  sward, 
seems  still  to  be  considered  as  sacred  ground,  being  allowed  to  re- 
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main  in  its  natural  state.     The  parish  cemetery  is  not  here,  but 
lies  around  the  present  place  of  worship. 

To  the  above  antiquities  is  to  be  added  the  number  of  graves 
found  in  two  extensive  fields,  one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in  the 
south  side  of  Westray.     It  is  ascertained  that  these  graves  were 
not  known  to  the  inhabitants,  until  high  gales  of  wind  carried  away 
thesurface, — which,  in  both  places  being  light  and  sandy,  and  easi- 
ly transported,  exhibited  to  view  the  deposits  which  had  been  hid 
from  the  eye  of  many  generations.     Most  of  these  graves  are 
marked  with  a  stone  planted  at  the  head  and  another  at  the  foot 
of  the  place  of  interment :  others,  again,  by  flag- stones  set  on 
edge,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  chest  for  holding  the  body  toge- 
ther, with  such  articles  as  the  custom  of  the  time,  or  the  reigning 
superstition,  deemed  expedient  to  be  interred  along  with  it.  When 
opened,  they  were  found  to  contain  not  only  human  bones,  but 
warlike  implements,  especially  swords  in  a  most  decayed  state, 
also  articles  of  dress,  with  some  of  a  domestic  description.     Were 
.more  of  them  opened,  there  is  little  doubt  that  discoveries  might 
be  made,  highly  interesting  to  the  antiquarian.    That  the  fields  on 
which  these  graves  are  seen,  were  at  some  distant  period  the  scene 
of  hostile  combat,  cannot  be  doubted.     The  scattered  state  of  the 
graves  over  these  fields,  which  are  of  considerable  extent,  and 
their  contents  may  be  said  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  opinion. 
But,  besides  these  two  fields,  there  is  another  place  unnoticed  by 
any  author,  which  also  bears  evident  marks  of  hostility.     The 
place  to  which  we  allude,  lies  in  a  valley  between  two  of  the  high- 
est hills,  namely,  Fitty  and  Gallow,  far  distant  from  any  inhabited 
spot,  and  hard  by  what  is  called  the  Highlandman's  hammer,  al- 
ready alluded  to,  as  the  scene  of  bloody  strife  and  of  individual 
bravery.     Here  the  slain  seem  to  have  been  collected  into  two 
spots,  the  one  separated  from  the  other  by  a  distance  of  80  or  40 
yards,  where  the  graves  in  each  spot  are  seen  huddled  close  toge- 
ther, and  covered  over  with  earth  and  stone.     These  spots  are,  to 
this  day,  known  by  the  name  of  the  bloody  Tuacks,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  one  contains  the  ashes  of  the  brave  who 
fell  in  the  common  cause,  and  the  other  those  of  the  vanquish- 
ed foe. 

Tumuli,  or  Pict's  houses,  as  they  are  called,  are  numerous  in 
this  parish.  They  are  seen  in  both  islands,  and  chiefly  on  the  sea 
shores.  Some  of  them  are  large,  and  almost  every  one  has 
an  original  or  an  appropriate  name,  transmitted,  we  may  believe, 
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from  the  period  when  that  race  of  people  were  the  possessors  of 
the  country.  Similar  to  the  ancient  graves  here  scattered  over 
the  sandy  plains,  they  are  naturally  a  subject  of  curiosity.  But  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  of  them  having  been  opened,  but  one 
which  was  opened  at  the  request  of  two  strangers,  who  visited  the 
island  many  years  ago.  An  urn,  with  one  or  two  domestic  utensils, 
— a  drinking  cup  and  quern,  were  discovered. 
III. — Population. 

In  1755.  the  population  of  this  parish,  according  to  Dr  Webster,  was,  1290 
1793,  according  to  the  last  Statistical  Account,  .  1629 

1811,  .  .  1626 

1821.  .  .  1947 

1831,  the  number  of  males  was  940,  of  females  1092,  in  all,  2032 

The  decrease  of  population  between  1793  and  1811  was  owing 
to  the  number  of  young  men  impressed,  or  that  volunteered  into 
the  service  of  the  navy,  during  the  late  French  revolutionary 
war. 

There  are  only  two  families  of  independent  fortunes  residing 
in  this  parish,  namely,  Mr  Traill  of  Holland,  and  Mr  Stewart  of  „ 
Brugb. 

The  number  of  landed  proprietoVs  of  the  yearly  value  of  L.50,  is  8 

widows  upwards  of  50  years,          .  .                    12 

unmarried  men  upwards  of  50,  .                 .             43 

unmarried  women  upwards  of  45,  44 

families  in  the  parish,  .                            425 

Average  number  of  children  in  each  family,  •                    .            3 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the  parish,  .               .            273 

uninhabited  houses,                    .  •              4 

• 

The  number  of  insane  persons,  5;  of  dumb,  2;  of  deaf,  4;  of 
blind,  3 ;  and  of  fatuous  description,  3. 

One  custom  in  this  parish,  and  common  to  Orkney  at  large, 
is  that  of  allowing  the  servants  four  or  five  days  liberty  at  Christ- 
mas, to  enjoy  themselves.  Only  the  most  necessary  part  of  domes- 
tic work,  with  due  attention  to  the  bestial  on  the  farm,  is  done  on 
these  days.  The  master  of  the  house  has,  also,  to  keep  up  a  well- 
furnished  table  for  all  his  servants  at  that  season. 

Another  practice  peculiar  to  this  place  is,  that  of  observing  punc- 
tually those  days  in  the  Roman  calendar,  on  which  eating  and 
drinking  are  practised  with  more  liberality  than  usual. 

Enjoying  in  a  moderate  degree  the  necessary  comforts  of  life, 
the  people  appear,  in  general,  contented  with  their  situation  and 
circumstances ;  and  the  little  emigration  that  takes  place  may  be 
deemed  a  proof  of  this.  They  are  naturally  shrewd,  and  many  of 
them  of  quick  parts ;  and  in  general,  they  are  very  desirous  of 
knowledge. 
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IV.— Industry. 

The  number  of  cultivated  Scotch  acres  In  Westray  is  about  .  2870 

Papa  Westray,  .  960 

The  number  of  acres  which  have  never  been  cultivated,  including  the  diffe- 
rent holms  or  uninhabited  isles  connected  with  Westray,  may  amount 
in  all  to  about  .  3400 

In  Papa,  including  the  holm,  .  *  .  965 

The  number  of  acres  that  with  advantage  might  be  added  to  the  cultivated 

lands  in  Westray  may  amount  to  about  .  700 

In  Papa,  .  .  .350 

The  undivided  common  in  Westray  may  amount  to  .  11650 

Mr  Traill  every  year  adds  to  his  cultivated  property  in  Papa, 
by  allowing  his  people  to  enclose  what  they  can,  of  the  waste  or  un- 
cultivated, and  to  enjoy  what  is  thus  gained  rent  free,  for  the 
space  of  seven  years,  upon  payment  of  6d.  annually  in  the  way  of 
an  acknowledgement ;  after  which  period,  he  exacts  a  small  rent. 

Garden-ground  excepted,  there  are  no  lands  under  wood  in  the 
parish ;  and  no  shrubbery  or  tree  can  rise  higher  than  the  wall  that 
shelters  it. 

Rent  of  Land. — The  average  rent  of  arable  land  in  the  parish 
*may  be  reckoned  at  10s.  per  acre.  The  rate  of  grazing  an  ox  or 
cow  during  summer  is  8s.,  and  much  about  the  same  for  a  horse, 
— horses  here  being  in  general  of  the  small  size.  There  is  no 
fixed  rate  for  the  grazing  of  a  sheep,  because  every  one's  flock  is 
grazed  in  one  great  common,  in  which  all  claim  an  equal  right 

Wool  per  stone  costs  7s.  6d.,  and  manufactured  into  cloth,  sold 
at  2s.  per  yard.  Mason-work  in  house  building  is  L.  1,  Is.  per 
rood,  and  in  dike  building,  6d.  per  fathom  of  fo*ir  feet  high. 
Carpenter's  work  is  Is.  6d.  per  day  with  meat 

Live-Stock,  <S*c. — The  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  in  these  two 
islands,  are  almost  all  of  the  small  kind ;  the  larger  breeds  of  either 
not  answering  well.  Both  have  been  frequently  tried;  but,  from  want 
of  proper  pasture,  and  perhaps  climate,  they  always  degenerate. 
Owing  also  to  the  climate,  the  husbandry  is  confined  almost  entire- 
ly to  the  cultivation  of  oats  and  bear  or  big,  the  one  after  the 
other  in  constant  rotation,  with  the  alternation  only  of  a  small  po- 
tato field  in  each  farm.  In  some  of  the  principal  farms  which 
haye  enclosures,  turnip  is  beginning  to  have  a  place  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  but  scarcely  any  artificial  grass  is  raised,  except  on  such 
farms  as  happen  to  be  in  the  bands  of  proprietors. 

Very  little  has  been  done  here  towards  the  cultivation  of  waste 
lands, — though  certainly  much  might  be  done  in  this  way,— 
especially  by  draining. 

The  great  obstacle  to  improvement  is  either  the  want  of  leases 
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of  sufficient  duration  to  encourage  the  occupiers  of  land,  or  want 
of  capital  to  carry  on  improvements.  Till  of  late  years,  no  leases 
were  given ;  and  now  that  they  are,  their  duration,  except  in  one 
or  two  cases,  does  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  years. 

The  farm-houses,  in  general,  are  miserable  hovels,  being  origi- 
nally built  by  the  poor  tenants  themselves,  in  which  you  may  see 
cattle  in  one  apartment,  and  the  family  or  domestics  in  the  other, 
mingled  without  any  apparent  distinction.  The  farmer  is  obliged 
to  leave  his  tenement  as  he  found  it,  so  that  in  this  way  it  is  trans* 
mitted  from  one  occupier  to  another,  with  little  or  no  improve- 
ment. Bnt,  we  add  with  pleasure,  that  the  proprietors  have 
begun  to  act  upon  a  more  liberal  system,  as  they  are  giving  better 
steadings  and  dwelling-houses  to  their  tenants. 

Quarries. — There  is,  in  this  island  and  in  the  island  of  Papay, 
plenty  of  gray  and  flag-stone  quarries. 

Fisheries. — The  fisheries  prosecuted  in  this  island  are,  cod,  her- 
ring, lobster,  dog-fish,  and  the  fry  of  the  coal-fish.  The  aggre- 
gate proceeds  of  the  herring,  cod,  and  lobster  fisheries,  on  an  ave^ 
rage  of  four  or  five  years,  may  amount  to  L.950  or  L.1000. 

Produce. — The  average  gross  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  two 
islands,  comprehending  the  different  holms  therewith  connected, 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  about  L.  2500. 

Manufactures. — Straw-plaiting  was,  for  some  years,  among  the 
females  in  this  parish,  a  very  general  manufacture;  but  the  very 
little  encouragement  now  held  out  has  nearly  put  a  stop  to  this  work. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  what  was  the  principal  manufacture 
and  grand  staple  of  the  country  at  large,  namely,  kelp.  The  very 
low  price  it  now  brings  will  scarcely  remunerate  the  cost  of  making 
and  sending  it  to  market.  The  people  here,  as  in  all  the  other 
parishes  of  Orkney,  still  persevere  in  making  cloth  from  the  wool 
of  their  sheep.  What  they  use  of  it  for  body  clothes,  they  com- 
monly dye.     But  woollen  cloth  is  chiefly  made  for  blankets. 

Navigation. — There  are  seven  or  eight  small  craft  belonging  to 
this  island,  each  from  12  to  35  tons  burden,  employed  in  the  cod- 
fishing  during  summer,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the 
end  of  July,  or  so ;  after  which,  the  hands  employed  betake  them- 
selves to  the  herring-fishery.  There  are  about  thirty  large  her- 
ring-boats belonging  to  this  parish. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 
The  nearest  market-town  is   Kirkwall,  twenty  miles  distant. 
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The  only  semblance  to  a  village  in  this  parish  is  Picrowall,  con- 
sisting of  ten  or  twelve  houses  situated  along  the  sea  shore. 

Means  of  Communication. — The  means  of  communication  en- 
joyed by  the  parish  are  very  defective,  by  reason  of  there  being 
as  yet  no  stated  or  regular  conveyance  between  this  and  the  post- 
town.  There  are  as  yet  no  highways  in  the  parish ;  and  no  har- 
bours, though  one  is  much  wanted  at  the  bay  of  Tookquoy. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  two  churches  in  Westray  are  tole- 
rably well  situate  for  the  different  populations  of  the  island,  south 
and  north.  The  church  in  the  south  part  of  the  parish  was  built 
about  sixty-five  years  ago.  When  the  north  church  was  erected, 
is  not  known;  but  both  of  them  are  in  tolerable  repair.  The 
church  in  Papay  is  also  convenient  enough  for  the  population, — 
but  only  in  an  imperfect  state  of  repair. 

Except  Mr  Balfour's  annual  donation  to  the  poor  of  the  north 
parish  of  Westray,  there  is  no  other  benefaction  on  record. 

The  church  in  the  uorth  parish  of  Westray  may  hold  about  900 
persons ;  that  in  the  east  between  600  and  700.  The  church  in 
Papay  may  accommodate  about  220.  There  are  no  free  sittings 
in  any  of  the  churches;  and  there  is  rather  a  want  of  accommodation 
upon  a  full  attendance  of  the  parishioners. 

The  manse  and  offices  were  rebuilt  in  the  summer  of  1818,  and 
completed  early  in  the  spring  of  1814.  The  extent  of  the  glebe 
may  be  computed  at  28  or  80  Scotch  acres,  arable  and  unarable, 
and  the  rent,  if  let  to  a  tenant,  might  be  about  L.  10  or  L.  12; 
but  is  of  double  that  value  to  the  possessor.  The  amount  of  sti- 
pend is  L.  193,  16s.,  with  allowance  for  communion  elements. 
The  teinds  are  exhausted,  except  a  trifle  on  one  small  property, 
notjudicially  valued  when  thoseof  other  properties  in  the  parish  were. 

There  are  two  Dissenting  chapels,  an  Anabaptist  and  Secession. 
The  Secession  minister's  stipend  is  L.  80,  paid  partly  from  seat 
rents,  partly  from  Sabbath  days9  collection,  especially  by  the 
members  of  his  congregation.  The  Anabaptist  minister  has  no 
fixed  salary,  except  L.  20  from  Mr  Haldane,  for  itinerating  as  a 
missionary  among  the  different  islands. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  two  islands  in  attendance  upon 
the  Established  church  may  amount  to  about  750.  The  number 
in  attendance  on  the  two  Dissenting  meetings,  600. 

Public  worship  is,  upon  the  whole,  well  attended,  both  in  the 
churches  belonging  to  the  Establishment,  and  in  the  Dissenting 
chapels. 
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The  average  number  of  communicants  belonging  to  the  Esta- 
blishment is  about  320 ;  to  the  Secession,  200 ;  the  Anabaptist, 
120. 

The  average  annual  amount  of  the  three  church  collections  in 
the  parish  is  L.  13  Sterling. 

Education. — The  number  of  schools  in  the  parish  is  five; — one 
parochial  school  in  Westray;  one  subscription,  belonging  to  the 
Establishment;  two  Secession  schools;  and  one  Society  school 
in  the  Island  of  Papa  Westray. 

The  parochial  schoolmaster's  salary  is  L.  28;  that  of  the  Society 
teacher's  is  L.  15;  of  the  subscription  schoolmaster's,  L.  12.  The 
Secession  teacher's  salary  is  from  L.  3  to  L.  5. 

There  are  no  young  people  in  this  parish  between  six  and  fif- 
teen years  of  age  who  cannot  read  a  little,  and  very  few  between 
seven  and  eight  who  cannot  also  write.  The  number  of  persons 
upwards  of  fifteen  years'  of  age,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
is  52;  but  these  are  for  the  most  part  aged  people.  The  people 
in  general,  are  most  anxious  to  give  education  to  their  children, 
but  averse  to  be  at  much  expense ;  nor  can  the  circumstances 
of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  afford  it. 

The  district  of  Rapness  is  at  least  five  miles  from  the  parochial 
school,  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  road  in  that  quar- 
ter is  almost  impassable,  by  reason  of  an  immense  tract  of  peat 
moss  intervening.  The  south-west  part  of  the  island  is  distant 
from  the  parochial  school  three  miles,  and  the  road  in  winter  very 
bad.  The  north  extremity  is  also  distant  from  it  about  three 
miles.  A  school  is  needed  in  the  Rapness  district,  in  Skailwick, 
and  in  the  south-west  district. 

Library. — There  is  connected  with  this  parish  an  itinerating 
library,  on  a  small  scale,  instituted  gratuitously  by  Thomas  Bal- 
four, Esq.,  relative  of  Mr  John  Balfour  of  Trenaby,  and  oldest 
son  of  Captain  William  Balfour,  R.  N.  Cliffdale.  Its  object  is 
the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people  who  are  unable  to 
purchase  books,  or  get  them  from  any  other  source.  It  is  allowed 
to  go  the  round  of  all  the  North  Isles,  and  is  stationary  in  each 
only  for  one  year. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds. — The  number  of  persons  receiving 
parochial  aid,  amounts  to  about  70  annually,  and  the  average  sum 
allotted  to  each  is  about  2s.  6d.  The  rest  of  the  fund  goes  to  pay- 
ing precentor's  and  kirk  officers'  fees,  and  for  coffins  to  the  poor. 

There  are  no  annual  contributions  in  this  parish  to  the  poor, 
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exclusive  of  the  weekly  church  collections.  But  there  is  an  an- 
nual donation  or  bequest  to  the  poor  of  the  North  Parish  of  Wes- 
tray,  amounting  to  L.  4,  12s.,  by  the  Balfours  of  Trenaby.  It 
has  been  paid  to  that  part  of  the  parish,  for  about  forty  years. 

Fuel — Peat  is  the  only  fuel  used  in  the  parish  by  the  poorer 
classes.  This  island  was  wont  to  supply  itself  and  the  other  island 
with  this  most  necessary  domestic  comfort.  But  since  the  mosses 
in  this  island  have  failed,  the  inhabitants  have  been  necessitated  to 
go  to  the  Island  of  Eday,  where  peat  moss  abounds.  There  they 
are  supplied  at  considerable  expense,  the  ground  being,  per  square 
fathom,  2s.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 

Besides  the  changes  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  article,  an  im- 
portant change,  since  the  date  of  the  old  Account,  has  taken  place 
in  the  new  and  improved  method  of  fishing  cod,  that  is,  by  using 
small  sloops  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  burden,  instead  of  open 
boats  or  yauls,  which  could  not  venture  far  to  sea.  This  great 
improvement  has  given  rise  to  thirty  large  herring-boats,  belong- 
ing to  the  parish,  averaging,  in  value,  L.  80  each,  including  all  ne- 
cessary outfit,  viz.  nets  and  cordage.  Hence  a  degree  of  wealth 
in  the  parish,  which  formerly  did  not  exist 

In  order  to  a  better  system  of  agriculture  in  this  parish,  the 
first  thing  to  be  recommended,  is  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of 
allowing  sheep,  for  nearly  eight  months  in  the  year,  to  go  at  large 
over  the  whole  island.  Another  essential  thing  would  be,  the  di- 
vision of  an  immense  track  of  common,  which  constitutes  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  island  of  Westray.  In  this  respect, 
Westray  is  behind  most  of  the  other  islands  in  Orkney,  which,  in 
general,  have  made  a  division  of  their  respective  commonties,  or, 
what  is  much  the  same  thing,  have  enforced  winter-herding.  And 
the  last  requisite  we  shall  mention,  is  the  granting  of  leases  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  as  might  encourage  the  expenditure  of  ca- 
pital on  improvements. 

Revised,  August  1841. 
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I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Situation,  $-c. — JLady  parish  is  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Island  of  Sanday,  and  is  about  nine  miles  long  by  one  mile  broad. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  east,  and  south,  by  the  sea;  and  on  the 
west,  partly  by  Cross  parish,  and  partly  by  the  sea,  forming  the 
large  bay  and  harbour  of  Otterswick.  The  parish  takes  its  name 
from  the  church  called  Lady  Kirk,  or  the  Kirk  of  our  Lady,  evi- 
dently dedicated  in  Catholic  times  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  con- 
sists of  several  districts  or  subdivisions,  as  follows :  Elsness,  Over- 
bister,  Coligartb,  Tressness,  Neivark,  Selibister,  Northwall. 
Each  of  these  districts  was  probably,  in  ancient  times,  a  separate 
distinct  parish. 

Meteorology. — I  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  average  heat  of  the 
weather  for  the  greater  part  of  two  years. 
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On  the  estate  of  Elsness,  there  is  an  oyce  or  inlet  of  the  sea, 
from  which  the  water  wholly  retreats,  during  the  ebb  tide— con- 
taining 100  Scotch  acres.  The  entry  is  narrow,  but  of  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  for  sloops  of  any  size;  and  the  whole  oyce 
might  easily  be  converted  into  a  harbour.  At  present,  there  is  a 
rock  or  bar  near  the  mouth,  which,  with  ordinary  floods,  renders 

*  Drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Traill. 
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the  passage  impossible,  excepting  to  very  small  vessels.  But  were 
this  obstruction  removed,  which  could  be  done  without  any  great 
expense  of  time  or  labour,  the  passage  would  be  easy  to  sloops  of 
any  size.  There  is  a  similar  oyce  or  inlet  of  the  sea  at  Tressness, 
of  at  least  twice  the  extent,  and  without  any  obstruction  in  the 
entry.  Perhaps,  both  of  these  places  might  form  proper  stations 
for  herring  or  cod  fisheries.  But  should  this  notion  be  er- 
roneous, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extensive  bay  of  Otters- 
wick,  common  to  Lady  parish  and  Burness,  would  afford  stations 
along  its  winding  shores  for  one  or  more  fishing-villages.  This 
bay  may  be  divided  into  the  outward  and  inner  harbours,  the 
former  eight,  the  other  two  miles  in  length.  As,  in  storms  from 
the  north-east,  it  is  difficult  for  vessels  to  ride  in  safety  in  the  outer 
harbour,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  sea,  they  usually  (in 
this  case)  retreat  to  the  inner  harbour,  where  no  gale,  however 
strong,  can  do  them  any  injury.  In  some  parts  of  the  outward 
harbour,  the  water  is  12  fathoms  deep,  with  a  stiff  clay  bottom;  in 
other  parts,  from  5  to  10  fathoms  deep,  bottom  clay,  with  a  cover- 
ing of  several  feet  of  sand. 

II. — Civil  History. 

Antiquities. — There  are  in  the  parish  several  of  those  buildings 
called  Picts'  houses. 

I  have  received  the  following  communication  from  Dr  Wood,  an 
ingenious  medical  gentleman,  who  practised  several  years  in  San- 
day  : — "  The  island  of  Sanday  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Orkneyioga 
Saga,  during  the  reign  of  Earl  Paul,  who  having,  in  1136,  defeat- 
ed Earl  Ronald  in  a  sea-fight,  and  having  captured  most  of  his 
fleet,  returned  in  triumph  to  Orkney,  and  invited  to  a  splendid 
banquet  all  the  aristrocracy  of  the  islands,  with  their  friends. 
He  then  resolved  that  a  watch-tower  should  be  erected  in  Fair 
Isle,  on  which  a  fire  should  be  kindled,  should  an  army  be  observ- 
ed approaching  from  Shetland.  There  was  another  watch-tower 
erected  in  Ronaldsay,  and  similar  ones  in  most  of  the  other  is- 
lands, so  that  the  signal  might,  be  seen  over  the  whole.  Hp  ap- 
pointed Thorstein^  the  son  of  Havard,  the  son  of  Gunna,  to  take 
charge  of  Ronaldsay ;  and  Magnus,  his  brother,  to  take  charge  of 
Sanday."* 

"  Sanday  is  again  mentioned  in  the  year  1137,  after  Earl  Ro- 
nald had  returned  to  the  islands.  '  Ronald  sends  ambassadors  to 
the  Bishop,  begging  he  would  intercede  for  him.     He  afterwards 

•  Vide  Orkneyinga  Saga,  pp.  I8d,  187. 
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adds  to  the  embassy  Thorstein,  the  son  of  Rangnu,  and  Thor- 
stein,  the  son  of  Havard  of  Sanday.'*  Again, — Sanday  is  men- 
tioned as  a  fit  place  for  a  conference  to  be  held  between  Swein, 
son  of  Asleif,  and  Anakol,  a  follower  of  Earl  Erlend.  *  When 
Gauti  met  Swein,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Anakol,  and  requested 
Swein  to  betake  himself  to  Sanday,  with  his  followers,  that  they 
might  hold  a  conference  there.  He  therefore  promised,  he  should 
go  thither.' f 

"  In  the  year  1157,  Earl  Erlend  and  Swein  left  Shetland  for 
Orkney;  but,  '  encountering  a  severe  storm,  and  a  variety  of 
whirlpools,  in  Dennis  roost,  it  happened  that  Swein  was  separated 
from  the  Earl,  and  driven  to  Fair  Isle,  with  twelve  of  their  ships. 
He  concluded  that  the  Earl  had  perished.  From  thence  he  sail- 
ed south  to  Sanday,  where  he  found  Erlend  with  three  ships. 
There  was  great  joy  on  both  sides  at  this  meeting.'  J 

"  In  the  year  1 158,  Swein  fled  to  Sanday  to  escape  the  wrath  of 
Earl  Haralld,  whose  house  in  Gairsay  he  had  forcibly  entered,  with 
intent  to  murder  him;  but  Haralld  then  happened  to  be  in  a  neigh- 
bouring island,  hupting  hares.  When  Haralld  was  informed,  by  his 
domestics,  of  this  outrage  of  Swein,  he  immediately  set  out  in  search 
of  him  to  Enhallow,  whither  Swein  had  fled ;  however,  he  contrived 
to  conceal  his  vessel  in  a  large  cavern  in  one  of  the  cliffs  of  that 
island,  and  so  eluded  the  search  of  his  pursuers,  although  they  were 
at  one  time  so  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  that  he  overheard 
their  conversation."  "  He  leaves  his  ship  in  the  cavern,  and  seizes 
a  merchant  vessel  which  belonged  to  the  monks,  sails  to  Sanday, 
and  there  lands  and  sets  fire  to  the  ship.  Upon  landing,  he  repairs 
to  a  form  called  Volunes,  occupied  by  a  man  named  Bardr;  he  was 
a  kinsman  of  Swein ;  having  privately  begged  of  him  to  come  out, 
he  made  known  to  him  his  wish  to  remain  there."§ 

"  The  remains  of  the  Scandinavian  buildings  of  Sanday  are  nu- 
merous in  Lady  parish  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  all  of  them 
are  now  in  so  ruinous  a  state,  as  to  render  an  accurate  description  of 
them  impossible.  They  mostly  abound  on  the  nesses  or  headlands, 
which  situations  appear  to  have  been  first  settled,  both  from  their 
proximity  to  the  sea,  from  which  the  inhabitants  would  procure 
their  chief  sustenance,  when  agriculture  was  unknown  or  little  at- 
tended to,  and  from  such  situations  being  most  easily  defended 
against  the  attacks  of  neighbouring  tribes. 

*  Vide  Orkneyinga  Saga,  pp.  214,  215.  f  Ibid-  P-  832* 

t  Ibid.  348,  349.  §  Ibid.  pp.  370,371. 
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"  Toftsness,  the  northermost  point  of  Sanday,  appears  to  hate 
been  a  well-peopled  settlement,  from  the  numerous  ruins  which  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  greater  part  of  the  Ness  has  been  enclosed 
with  a  chain  of  forts,  which  were  connected  by  a  stone-wall 
Within  this  wall,  the  ground  has  been  covered  with  buildings  of 
various  sizes : — circles  of  stones  set  on  edge,  with,  frequently, 
an  upright  central  stone,  are  still  to  be  seen,— and  numerous  graves 
lined  with  flat  stones,  and  also  surrounded  by  small  circles  of  stones. 
Several  of  these  graves  have  been  opened ;  some  of  them  contain 
human  bones, — others  contain  only  ashes;  in  many  of  them,  deers' 
horns  have  been  found.  One  of  the  forts,  on  the  wall,  was  ex- 
amined a  few  years  ago.  It  measured,  inside,  16  feet  in  length, 
and  6  in  width ;  the  walls  were  8  feet  in  height,  and  from  4  to  5 
feet  in  thickness ;  at  the  height  of  6  feet  from  the  foundation,  the 
stones,  inside,  were  laid  so  as  the  upper  stone  overlapped  the  one 
immediately  beneath,  thus  contracting  the  opening  above,  which 
was  roofed  over  with  large  flat  stones.  All  the  stones  in  this  build- 
ing were  large  flat  stones  from  the  beach.  The  wall  was  regular 
and  firmly  built  There  was  no  clay  nor  cement  of  any  kind.  A 
deer's  horn  was  found  in  this  building,  and  several  fragments  of 
bones. 

"  From  the  quantity  of  sand  blown  over  these  remains,  it  is  al- 
most, indeed  altogether,  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  them;  but,  from  their  extent,  it  is  evident  that  many 
people,  and  a  great  deal  of  time,  must  have  been  occupied  in  their 
erection.  Some  account  of  this  place  appeared  in  an  Edinburgh 
newspaper,  several  years  ago. 

"  Tressness,  on  the  east-side  of  the  island,  contains  several  tu- 
muli, which  have  never  been  examined.  They  are  situated  close 
by  the  sea,  at  .convenient  landing-places,  The  largest  of  them} 
called  Wassa,  is  built  of  large  flat  stones ;  it  is  about  15  feet  in 
height,  and  upwards  of  180  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base. 

"  Elsness  appears  to  have  been  an  extensive  settlement  On 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  cape,  there  is  a  burgh  or  fort  called 
Augmund's  Howe.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  and  overgrown  with  grass 
and  weeds.  It  is  situated  close  by  the  beach,  and  has  been  sur- 
rounded to  landward,  by  a  circle  of  upright  stones.  On  the  east 
side,  where  the  ground  is  low,  there  is  a  semicircular  terrace,  the 
outer  edge  of  which  is  formed  also  by  stones  set  upright  The 
height  of  the  fort  is  about  18  feet. 

"  From  Augmund's  Howe,  there  may  be  traced  the  remains  of 
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a  wall  thickly  studded  with  circular  forts,  running  to  the  north- 
west across  the  Ness,  and  thus  enclosing  fully  a  third  of  the  whole 
Ness.  These  small  forts  on  the  wall  are,  now,  only  ruinous  cairns. 
They  are  all,  or  most  of  them,  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  wall 
The  few  on  the  outside  seem  to  have  been  so  placed  for  security's 
sake,  as  they  are  uniformly  on  gentle  risings.  The  wall  does  not 
run  in  a  straight  line,  but  has  several  curves,  to  avoid  low  spots  of 
ground  which  are,  in  winter,  covered  with  water.  The  enclosed 
space  is  literally  covered  with  tumuli  and  heaps  of  ruins.  None 
of  those  now  remaining  are  of  great  size.  The  largest  have  been 
levelled  and  ploughed  over.  The  peaceful  husbandman  has  now 
succeeded  the  restless  and  daring  sea-king.  The  sickle  and  the 
scythe  have  succeeded  the  sword  and  the  battle-axe. 

"  Most  of  these  tumuli  which  have  been  opened,  contained 
burned  stones,  ashes,  bones,  and'sea  shells.  In  some  of  them,  were 
graves  lined  with  flat  stones.  An  axe,  said  to  be  of  bone,  was 
found  some  years  ago,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  ignorant  people 
who  found  it  An  arrow  or  spear-head  was  also  found  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  of  stone,  three  inches  long,  and  lozenge-shaped.  The 
point  is  broken  off.  Many  such  articles  might  have  been  disco- 
vered, had  proper  persons  superintended  the  removal  of  the  tumuli. 

"  A  number  of  the  smaller  heaps  within  the  walls  are  formed 
of  what  the  country  people  call  cramp,  and  are  said  by  them  to 
have  been  used  as  places  of  sacrifice.  For  whatever  purpose  they 
were  used,  it  is  plain  they  must  have  been  the  sites  of  strong  and 
long-continued  fires.  The  cramp  ftsembles  the  refuse  from  a 
glass-blower's  furnace.  It  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  contains  por- 
tions of  a  coarse  glass,  stones,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  earthen 
vessels.  The  sea-weed,  with  which  the  shores  abound,  must  have 
furnished  the  fuel.  This,  by  long  heat,  would  be  reduced  to  kelp, 
and,  by  a  continuance  of  the  heat,  and  the  admixture  of  sand  and 
stones,  would,  in  process  of  time,  produce  the  cramp* x 

"  There  is  another  burgh,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Augmund's 
Howe,  also  built  close  by  the  beach,  but  considerably  less  than  the 
former.  On  the  north-west  side,  there  is  a  circular  enclosure  of 
about  an  acre,  which  has,  at  one  time,  been  under  cultivation,  and 
has  given  the  name  of  Quoyness  to  this  building. 

"  Throughout  the  Ness,  there  are  several  circles  of  stones,  with, 
for  the  most  part,  a  central  stone  also  set  on  edge.  None  of  these 
stones  are  more  than  two  feet  above  ground,  and  perhaps  about  as 
much  under.     All  the  circles  measured  nearly  the  same  in  cir- 
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cumference,  about  36  feet  None  of  them  are  to  be  found  above 
a  few  yards  from  the  beach.  The  finest  specimens  are  at  a  creek* 
which  forms  an  excellent  harbour  called  Kettletoft.  On  each 
side  of  this  creek,  are  two  circles ;  the  first  two  are  close  by  the 
beach,  the  other  two  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  creek.  The 
only  tumuli  outside  the  line  of  forts  are  three  or  four,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Augmund's  Howe.  All  the  rest,  burghs,  tumuli, 
and  circles,  are  on  the  west  side,  that  is,  within  the  fortified  wall. 

"  The  ruins  here  differ  in  several  particulars  from  those  at 
Toftsness.  At  that  place,  the  forts  or  watch-towers  are  of  an  ob- 
long shape ;  here,  they  appear  to  have  been  circular.  At  Tofts- 
ness I  never  heard  of  any  cramp  having  been  seen ;  here,  it  abounds. 
Fewer  graves  have  appeared  here  than  at  Toftsness,  and  none 
within  circles  of  stones.  Notwithstanding  these  circumstances, 
they  both  appear  to  be  the  work  of  the  same  race  of  people.  The 
apparent  differences,  for  they  are  not  real,  may  be  easily  account- 
ed for.  May  not  the  taste  or  style  of  one  architect  (builder,  at 
least,)  have  differed  from  tHat  of  another  in  the  formation  of  the 
watch-towers  ?  Or  may  not  flie  forts  or  watch-towers  at  Elsness 
have  originally  been  of  the  same  shape  with  those  of  Toftsness, 
and  may  they  not  have  attained  their  present  circular  form,  from 
being  reduced  to  ruins  and  overgrown  with  grass  ?  The  sand 
blowing  off  Toftsness,  which  has  buried  most  of  the  ruins  there, 
has  preserved  the  watch-towers  in  a  comparatively  perfect  state. 
The  absence  of  cramp  at  Toftsness  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
different  kind  of  fuel  which  may  have  been  used.  In  that  place, 
there  is  a  thin  layer  of  turf  or  peat  under  the  sand,  which,  no  doubt, 
would  be  preferred  to  the  sea-weed ;  and  we  are  informed,  that 
one  of  the  Earls,  Torf  Einar,  taught  the  inhabitants  the  use  of  turf 
or  peat  some  centuries  before  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Orkney.  (Vide  Torfaeus  and  Ork.  Saga).  There  is  no  peat  at 
Elsness,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  part  of  Sanday,  but  Toftsness. 

c*  None  of  the  circles  at  Elsness  have  been  opened,  or  graves 
might  have  been  found  in  them,  as  well  as  within  the  circles  at 
Toftsness. 

"  At  Newark,  in  the  centre  of  Lady  parish,  there  were  lately 
discovered  under  land,  which  had  been  cultivated  for  generations, 
the  ruins  of  a  large  circular  building.  It  was  built  of  large  flat 
stones,  admirably  fitted  together,  but  without  cement  of  any  kind. 
The  wall  curved  slightly  inwards,  from  the  foundation  to  the  height 
of  8  or  9  feet,  and  then  outward,  as  it  rose  in  height,  for  about  4 
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feet,  where  it  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  thrown  down. 
It  was  about  12  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  inside.  The  wall  was 
fully  6  feet  in  thickness,  and,  in  some  parts,  a  double  wall  was  per- 
ceptible, with  an  intermediate  space  of  about  3  feet.  This  double 
wall  went  all  round ;  but,  from  the  great  quantity  of  rubbish,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  trace  it.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
door  nor  window,  unless  in  the  south  and  east  sides,  where  two 
small  openings  communicated  with  the  space  between  the  walls.  In 
one  of  those  openings,  was  found  a  bone  pin,  three  inches  long, 
smoothly  polished ;  in  the  other  opening,  part  of  a  very  coarsely- 
formed  comb,  made  of  the  bone  of  the  whale. 

"  The  interior  of  the  building  was  fitted  up  with  rubbish,  stones, 
and  gravel,  and  above  all  was  a  deep  layer  of  red  ashes,  thickly 
interspersed  with  the  bones  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  rabbits,  and 
geese,  and  with  limpets  and  other  shell-fish.  The  whole  of  the 
building  is  now  under  ground,  and  must  have  been  so  for  many 
generations.  It  has  been  built  on  a  rising  ground.  The  sea,  on 
either  side  of  it,  may  be  distant  about  half  a  mile.  From  the  top 
of  it,  which,  in  its  original  state,  would  have  been  a  few  feet  higher 
than  the  ground  which  now  covers  it,  both  sides  of  the  island  would 
have  been  seen, — a  great  portion  of  what  lies  to  the  southward  and 
westward,  and  all  thaf  part  of  the  island  lying  ntfrth-east  of  it. 
This  tower,  in  all  probability,  belonged  to  that  description  of 
them  of  which  the  Castle  of  Mousa  in  Shetland  is  said  to  be  the 
most  perfect  specimen.  ( See  Ivanhoe,  last  edition,  Vol.  ii.  p.  835,) 
where,  in  a  note,  the  learned  author  gives  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  such  towers,  and  particularly  of  that  of  Mousa. 

"  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  northward  of  the  Newark  tower  is 
a  tumulus,  which  has  never  been  opened.  It  is  covered  with  a 
rich  sward.  It  is  called  by  the  country  people  "  Ivar's  Knowe." 
The  ground  slopes  gently  from  this  knowe  to  the  beach,  which 
forms  the  south-east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Otterswick  or  Odenswick. 
Along  this  beach  are  the  remains  of  two  or  three  more  buildings. 
About  a  mile  south-wesi  of  these,  in  the  centre  of  a  marsh  on  the 
farm  of  Cleatt,  is  another  small  tumulus ;  and  about  half  a  mile 
farther  south,  on  the  same  farm,  is  another,  situated  on  the  edge 
of  marshy  ground,  which  is  covered  by  the  sea  in  spring-tides.  A 
considerable  extent  of  barren  uncultivated  ground  stretches  to  the 
south-west,  along  the  banks  of  Otterswick,  and  is  terminated  by 
the  form  of  Coligarth.  Many  small  circular  mounds  may  be  seen 
on  this  moor,  all,  or  most  of  which,  contain  masses  of  cramp. 
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"  The  Ness  of  Coligarth  or  Coliness  extends  a  good  way  across 
the  Bay  of  Otterswick  to  the  north-west  In  this  ness  there  is  a 
very  large  arti&cial  mound,  which,  if  examined,  would  be  found 
to  contain  the  largest  burgh  in  Lady  Parish,  if  not  in  Sanday. 
The  surface  of  this  mound  has  been  broken  in  several  places  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  away  large  stones,  which  are  found  in  every 
part  of  it.  About  three  years  ago,  while  removing  some  of  these 
stones,  a  spear  head  was  found ;  it  is  of  iron,  seven  inches  long, 
rounded  and  pointed  at  one  extremity,  and  flattened  at  the  other. 

"  On  the  south-west  side  of  Coligarth,  another  barren  moor 
commences,  and  runs  along  the  banks  of  Otterswick  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  where  this  parish  is  joined  by  Burness.  Along 
this  moor,  too,  are  scattered  a  number  of  small  circular  heaps ; 
but  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Coligarth.  They  consist  of  three  pretty  large  tumuli,  partly 
surrounded  by  a  square  enclosure.  There  is  also  within  the  enclo- 
sure an  excellent  spring  well,  which  has  been  carefully  built  about 
with  large  stones.  The  remains  of  a  wall  may  be  traced,  running 
in  a  southerly  direction  from  these  tumuli,  a  good  way  across  the 
moor.  These  three  tumuli  are  called  by  the  country  people  Myr- 
tis's  KnoWes,  or  the  Knowes  of  Myrtis. 

"  The  principal  Scandinavian  antiquitiSs  in  this  parish  have 
now  been  enumerated.  Many  more,  no  doubt,  are  buried  under 
ground,  some  of  which  may  yet  be  discovered.  What  we  now 
have,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  rude  state  of  society  in  these  islands 
at  one  period. 

"  Religious  buildings  were  formerly  pretty  numerous  in  this 
parish ;  in  general,  they  were  only  small  chapels ;  at  least  we 
have  not  now  the  remains  of  any  large  religious  edifice.  Nothing 
now  is  left  of  them,  save  their  foundations  overgrown  with 
grass  and  weeds.  They  are  all  surrounded  by,  or  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of,  good  land,  and  generally  near  a  *ell  or  fresh 
water  loch.  None  of  them  are  to  be  found  on  the  moor  or  hill 
ground.  Several  of  them  have  been  built  close  by  the  ruins  of 
other  buildings ;  such  situations  may  have  been  chosen,  from  the 
ready  access  to  stones  which  they  afforded;  or  the  devout  men  en- 
gaged in  the  conversion  of  the  Orcadian  heathens,  to  show  their 
utter  abhorrence  of  the  ancient  superstition,  may  have  erected 
their  chapels  on  the  very  ruins  of  the  temples  of  Odin. 

"  None  of  these  chapels  have  exceeded  twelve  feet  in  length, 
and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  breadth.    Foundations  of  them  may 
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be  seen  at  Northwall,  Newark,  Cleatt,  Tressness,  Overbister, 
Coliness,  and  other  places.  It  is  likely  they  would  all  have  been 
dedicated  to  some  saint  or  other  holy  person ;  but  tradition,  which 
is  very  scanty  here,  has  only  preserved  the  names  of  three  of  them ; 
Peter  Kirk,  or  St  Peter's  Chapel,  (which  has  been  of  rather  lar- 
ger dimensions  than  the  others),  on  the  banks  of  Otterswick,  near 
Newark ;  the  Chapel  of  Arstas,  close  by  the  round  tower  lately 
discovered  at  Newark ;  and  St  Magdalen's  Chapel  in  Overbister. 
f  "  Founts,  or  holy  water  basins,  have  been  found  at  several  of 
them.  These  founts  are  all  formed  alike,  from  rounded  pieces 
of  red  sandstone,  roughly  hollowed  out  on  one  side. 

"  On  examining  the  small  portions  left  of  the  walls  of  the  cha- 
pels, they  are  found  to  be  cemented  with  clay;  some  of  them 
have  been  plastered  inside  with  lime. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1826,  while  removing  some  large  stones 
which  impeded  the  operations  of  the  plough,  near  the  foundations 
of  a  chapel  in  Overbister,  a  long  subterraneous  passage  was  dis- 
covered, which  terminated  in  a  circular  cavity.  The  bottom  and 
sides  of  this  passage  were  formed  of  the  solid  rock,  as  well  as  the 
cavity  at  its  extremity,  which  has  likely  been  intended  for  a  well ; 
the  top  or  roof  of  the  passage  was  carefully  covered  with  flagstones, 
and  above  was  the  natural  soil.  The  entrance  to  the  passage  was 
by  two  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The  length  of  the  passage  was 
19£  feet;  height,  3  feet ;  width,  about  1  foot  9  inches ;  diameter 
of  the  well,  3  feet;  from  the  roof  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  3  feet 
6  inches.  Several  small  pieces  of  decayed  oak  were  found  in  the 
passage.     The  well  contained  a  very  little  water  and  mud.  * 

"  At  a  few  feet  distance  from  the  entrance  to  this  passage,  a 
causeway  was  discovered,  formed  of  rounded  stones  from  the 
beach,  and  laid  with  great  care,  the  stones  in  the  centre  being 
set  upright,  those  on  each  side  sloping  towards  the  centre.  The 
causeway  was  4  feet  broad ;  it  commenced  at  the  chapel,  and  run 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  westward  for  30  or  40  yards ;  it  then 
turned  to  the  southland  was  traced  in  that  direction  for  about  60 
yards.  It  most  probably,  at  one  time,  led  to  a  small  loch,  which 
is  about  200  yards  distant  from  the  site  of  the  chapeL 

"  Tradition  gives  no  name  to  this  chapeL  The  small  hillock 
was  known  to  the  old  people  by  the  name  of  the  Carse  of  Henzie 
Hunt.  St  Magdalen's  Chapel  stood  about  200  yards  north  of 
this. 

"  No  graves  are  to  be  found  near  any  of  these  chapels,  unless 
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at  one  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  burgh  of  Coliness.  This  chapel 
has  been  built  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  ruins  of  the  burgh. 
Its  length  was  12  feet;  breadth  little  more  than  8b  A  stone,  2 
feet  long,  10  inches  in  thickness,  and  as  many  in  breadth,  was 
found  in  this  chapel.  One  side  of  this  stone  was  covered  with  small 
circular  holes,  about  one  inch  in  depth,  and  straight  lines  were 
cut  from  one  hole  to  another;  the  holes  were  not  arranged  in  any 
regular  order.     The  use  of  this  stone  must  remain  unknown. 

"  At  a  very  short  distance  from  the  west  end  of  the  chapel,  a 
number  of  graves  were  discovered  ;  all  were  lined  with  flagstones. 
None  of  them  were  above  two  feet  under,  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  They  were  close  together  in  rows,  forming  the  divisions 
between  the  graves.  Many  of  the  skeletons  were  pretty  entire ; 
they  were  lying  with  their  heads  to  the  west.  All  were  on  their 
right  sides,  with  the  knees  a  good  deal  bent.  One  of  the  sculls 
had  a  long  wound  on  the  upper  part  of  it.  A  gold  ring,  rather 
larger  than  a  finger  ring,  was  found  in  one  of  the  graves ;  but  the 
boy  who  found  it,  broke  it,  to  ascertain  its  composition.  I  saw 
only  a  small  fragment  of  it.  On  the  flag  which  formed  the  south 
or  right  side  of  one  of  these  graves,  there  was  a  very  rude  attempt 
at  carving  a  cross  Calvary.  The  upright  portion  was  13  inches 
long ;  the  cross  beam,  9  inches.  Mcjre  curious  discoveries  might 
have  been  made  here ;  but  the  search  was  discontinued." 
•    III. — Population. 

Amount  of  population  in  1801,  -  890 

1811,  -  862 

1821,  -  880 

1831,  -  858 

Customs. — Formerly,  it  was  customary  for  companies  of  men, 
on  new  year's  morning,  to  go  to  the  bouses  of  the  rich,  and  awake 
the  family,  by  singing  the  New  Year's  song,  in  full  chorus.  When 
the  song  was  concluded,  the  family  entertained  the  musicians 
with  ale  and  bread,  and  gave  them  a  smoked  goose  or  a  piece  of 
beef.* 

Language. —  Our  language  is  rather  a  dialect  of  the  English  than 
the  Scotch,  and  the  pronunciation  also  resembles  the  English. 
But  several  words  are  evidently  borrowed  from  the  French,  for 
example,  vilipend^  to  abuse  by  opprobrious  or  railing  language. 
This  word  is  frequently  used  by  Brantome,  who  wrote  in  the  age 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.     The  country  people  term  the  black 

*  A  copy  of  this  song,  set  to  music,  is  inserted  in  the  MS. 
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window  fly,  matilot,  the  French  term  for  a  sailor.  The  term  has 
been  suggested  by  this  insect  creeping  or  climbing  on  glass. 

There  are  various  customs  evidently  superstitious.  Thus,  the 
people  never  marry,  but  when  the  moon  is  growing.  Were  they 
to  do  so,  when  it  is  waning,  the  marriage  bed  would  be  barren. 
They  observe  the  same  rule  in  killing  cows,  firmly  believing  that, 
if  they  did  otherwise,  the  beef  would  dwindle  in  the  pot.  '  Thursday 
is  the  day  generally  fixed  for  marriage.  In  going  to  sea,  they 
turn  the  boat  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  course.  To  move  in  the 
opposite  way,  would  be  considered  improper,  if  not  dangerous. 
When  the  first  lamb  seen  for  the  season  is  white,  the  omen  is  for- 
tunate :  and  the  appearance  of  a  black  lamb  is  unlucky. 

The  people,  in  general,  are  peaceful,  temperate,  and  industrious. 
The  poverty  of  the  cottage  is  cheered  by  the  domestic  charities 
and  social  affections.  In  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  as 
husbands,  wives,  parents,  and  children,  they  are  unrivalled.  To 
the  indigent  poor,  the  sick,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  infirm,  they 
cheerfully  give  what  they  can  spare.  Any  individual  deficient  in 
those  respects,  would  be  viewed  by  his  neighbour  with  hatred  and 
contempt :  consequently,  cases  of  this  nature  seldom  or  never  occur. 

IV. — Industry. 

Agriculture. — Though  there  is  almost  every  variety  of  soil  in 
Lady  Parish,  what  generally  prevails  is  sand,  or  a  mixture  of 
earth  and  sand.  The  soil  is  productive,  and,  in  favoured  seasons, 
considerable  quantities  of  bear  and  meal  are  exported.  The 
precise  quantity  cannot  be  ascertained,  because  no  farmer  will 
give  explicit  information  on  this  subject,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion that,  if  the  truth  were  fully  known,  his  rent  might  be 
raised.  But  an  approximation  to  the  truth  may  be  obtained. 
Several  years  ago  I  procured  from  the  custom-house  an  account 
of  the  quantities  of  bear,  meal,  and  malt  exported  coastwise  from 
Orkney  for  a  course  of  years.  This  account  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper here  to  insert 

Account  of  grain  and  meal  carried  coastwise  from  Orkney  in 
the  following  years  : — 


Bear. 

Oatmeal. 

Tears. 

Qrs. 

Bolls. 

1790, 

2880 

315 

1795, 

4970 

1532 

1800, 

2430 

667 

1805, 

2934 

80 

1810, 

272 

1815, 

4399 

952 
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Bear.        Oatmeal. 
Yew*.  Qrs.  Bolls. 

Oats.  Malt. 
Qra.  Bush. 
160  144 

1820,  197  47)0  2219 

Taking  the  population  of  Lady  Parish,  as  a  thirty-fifth  part 
of  that  of  Orkney,  we  have  the  following  results  of  grain  and  malt 
carried  coastwise  from  this  parish  in  the  years  specified.  % 

Bear.         Oatmeal 

Years.  Qra.             Bolls. 

1790,  ft2|                  9 

1795,  142                41 H 

1800,         .                .                .               .               .  69*                19* 

1805,                 ....  83B                2? 

1810,         .....  7H 

1815,                ....  125|(             27* 

Oats.         Malt 

Qrs.  Bush. 
44  4jl 

1820,  5»  184}  63H 

It  is  supposed  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  parish  are  in  arable 
land  and  good  natural  pasture,  and  the  other  third  waste  and  co- 
vered with  heath. 

For  at  least  thirty  or  forty  years  past,  there  has  been  an  incli- 
nation in  every  farmer  who  had  the  opportunity,  to  reclaim  land 
from  the  waste.  Before  that  period,  it  was  considered  as  imprac- 
ticable; but  the  example  of  a  few  individuals  who  had  the  forti- 
tude to  depart  from  established  custom,  showed  that  the  innova- 
tion not  only  was  safe,  but  might  even  be  attempted  with  advan- 
tage. In  all  probability,  after  a  few  years,  there  will  be  no  watfe 
ground  in  the  parish  ;  and  in  the  course  of  time,  every  acre  may 
be  brought  into  a  state  of  garden  cultivation. 

There  are  two  modes  of  reclaiming  the  waste,— First,  about  or. 
after  Martinmas,  when  the  ground  is  socked  with  rain,  it  is  plough- 
ed and  exposed  to  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  the  heat  of  die  suc- 
ceeding summer.  In  spring  of  the  next  year,  ware,  dung,  or  other 
manure  is  laid  on ;  the  ground  is  broken  and  made  smooth  with 
the  harrow  and  roller;  and  in  the  last  place,  cross-ploughed  and 
sown  with  oats.  In  the  second  plan,  or  lazy  bed,  the  ground,  after 
being  spread  with  horse  or  cow  dung,  is  planted  with  potatoes. 
The  lazy  bed  now  mentioned  is  perhaps  the  most  effectual  way  of 
bringing  waste  ground  to  a  state  of  cultivation ;  for  in  the  season 
succeeding  the  crop  of  potatoes,  oats  or  bear  may  be  sown  with 
or  without  manure,  as  suits  the  convenience  of  the  farmer. 

I  shall  now  describe  the  rural  policy  of  the  parish ;  and  the  de- 
scription will,  in  general,  apply  to  the  whole  island  of  Sanday,  or 
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more  properly  speaking,  to  the  portion  of  Orkney  termed  the  North 
Isles,  One  very  large  farm,  the  people  are  divided  into  three  classes  ; 
firsts  house-servants  dwelling  with  the  farmer,  and  having  a  monied 
fee;  second,  boll-men;  third,  cottagers  or  cottars.  Both  the  second 
and  third  classes  are  scattered  through  the  farm,  in  situations  most 
convenient  for  the  farmer.  In  winter  and  spring,  the  boll-man  has  a 
monthly  allowauce  of  grain  and  oatmeal,  both  for  wages  and  food. 
He  is  a  daily  servant  till  the  end  of  May,  when  he  works  in  the 
kelp  at  a  stipulated  price  per  ton,  the  profit  depending  on  his  own 
industry.  Both  cottagers  and  boll-men  shear  in  harvest,  and  are 
paid  by  a  portion  of  land  termed  a  harvest  fee.  Through  the 
whole  parish,  each  cottager  and  boll-man  can  maintain,  summer  and 
winter,  a  milking  cow  and  a  horse  ;  and  there  are  instances  of  se- 
veral keeping  four  cows  and  two  horses. 

The  one-stilted  plough  was  in  general  use,  in  my  recollection ; 
and,  though  a  fertile  subject  of  ridicule,  was  the  ancient  plough  of 
Rome,  Egypt,  and  even  England.  Though  it  did  the  work  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  still  it  was  an  inconvenient  instrument,  as  it 
required  four  horses  and  a  driver.  The  rise  of  fees,  and  the  horse- 
tax  in  the  Revolutionary  war  with  France,  rendered  economy  an 
object  of  imperious  necessity  with  every  farmer ;  and,  therefore, 
the  improved  mode  of  ploughing  with  two  horses,  without  a  driver, 
was  introduced  in  an  early  period  of  the  war,  and  soon  became  ge- 
neral* 

Sea-ware  or  weed,  from  its  abundance,  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  carried  10  the  land,  is  used  as  manure,  in  preference  to 
compogt  dung  hills.  No  manure  acts  more  speedily  on  the  soil, 
or  gives  a  cleaner  and  more  abundant  crop.  It  has  been  said,  that 
compost  dung- hills  would  give  bear  of  a  superior  quality, — but  if 
the  quantity  was  not  also  greater,  we  would  gain  no  compensation 
for  the  additional  expense  of  time  and  labour.  Our  crops  of  bear 
are  as  clean  as  those  in  any  county  of  Scotland.  The  wild  mustard 
prevails  in  our  oats,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  hardy  weed,  which  has 
hitherto  set  the  skill  of  the  farmer  at  defiance,  and  abounds  in 
every  county  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  in  every  province  of 
France.  Careful  cleaning  of  the  seed,  and  extending  the  drill 
husbandry  to  bear  and  oats,  might  probably  extirpate  this  and  other 
noxious  weeds. 

The  drill  husbandry  in  potatoes  and  turnips,  prevails  in  every 
soil  adapted  to  these  useful  vegetables.  The  manure  generally 
used  for  both,  is  horse  or  cow  dung;  but  in  light  sandy  soils,  rot* 
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ten  ware  has  been  found  an  excellent  manure  for  turnip.  Since 
the  general  use  of  turnip,  our  black-cattle  have  improved  in  qua- 
lity ;  and  farmers  have  also  discovered,  that  it  is  better  to  have  an 
under  than  an  over  stock,  formerly  the  great  error  in  this  county. 

The  sea-ware  was  usually  carried  to  the  land  in  baskets,  (term- 
ed creels)  on  the  backs  of  horses,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  health 
of  this  noble  animal.  These  creels,  pressing  on  the  ribs  of  the 
horse,  created  internal  and  incurable  disorders.  It  was  liable  also 
to  objection  in  point  of  economy,  as  a  great  number  of  small 
horses  was  required  ;  but  the  general  use  of  carts  has  nearly  abo- 
lished the  practice. 

Until  very  lately  the  longest  period  for  which  even  large  farms  were 
let,  was  nineteen  years;  but  the  greater  number  of  farmers  in  our  pa- 
rish are,  at  this  moment,  tenants  at  will.  While  this  narrow  policy 
prevails,  there  can  be  no  lasting  substantial  improvement  For 
what  individual,  removed  a  single,  step  from  insanity,  will  risk  his 
capital  on  improvements  from  which  he  has  no  certainty  of  profit  ? 
It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  reflect  that  one  heritor  has  lately  granted 
several  leases  of  nineteen  years  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope, 
that  the  practice  will  become  general. 

What  is  termed  steelbow  once  existed  ;  but  the  practice  is  fast 
wearing  out.  It  may  be  thus  described  :  A  certain  value  in  horses, 
ploughs,  carts,  harrows,  and  other  farming  utensils  is  delivered  to 
the  tenant,  who  must,  at  the  end  of  his  lease,  leave  on  the  farm  the 
same  value.  The  dwelling-houses,  cottages,  and  parks,  are  also 
valued  by  men  mutually  chosen  ; — the  tenant  is  paid  for  all 
ameliorations,  and  is  charged  for  all  deteriorations.  The  term 
of  entry  is  Martinmas,  and  the  whole  crop,  (fodder,  seed,  and  ser- 
vant's bolls  excepted,)  is  the  property  of  the  outgoing  tenant 
The  incoming  tenant  is  bound,  not  only  to  thrash  the  whole  crop, 
with  the  exceptions  already  stated,  to  the  outgoing  tenant,  but 
also  to  dry  his  oats,  and  convert  them  into  meal.  This  practice, 
founded  on  wisdom  and  justice,  is  beneficial  to  both  parties. 
Were  it  abolished,  the  incoming  tenant  could  not  lay  down  the 
crop  for  want  of  fodder,  nor  could  the  outgoing  tenant  convert  his 
crop  into  meal,  without  barn,  kiln,  and  other  conveniences  in  the 
possession  of  the  incoming  tenant. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  steelbow  is  pernicious,  by  inducing 
men  of  no  capital  to  take  farms.  In  an  early  period,  steelbow 
might  have  been  equal,  or  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  stocking 
required  for  the  farm.     But  money  has  been  so  much  depreciat- 
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ed,  that  the  value  of  house  and  farming  utensils  required  in  steel- 
bow,  is  so  mere  a  trifle  in  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  whole 
stocking  actually  necessary,  that  it  can  afford  no  temptation  to 
any  farmer  to  compete.  The  practice,  therefore,  does  neither  good 
nor  harm. 

On  the  mode  of  farming  I  have  only  further  to  add,  that  it  is 
the  practice  of  our  farmers  to  begin  sowing  as  early  as  possible  on 
sandy  soils.  Accordingly,  oat-seed  commences  about  the  1st  of 
February,  old  style,  that  is  the  12th  of  February,  new  style.  Oats 
are  therefore  sown  from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  middle  or  end 
of  March, — as  our  farmers  are  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  sown  too 
early,  especially  in  dry  and  sandy  soils.  In  such  soils,  they  gene* 
rally  sow  in  furrow,  or,  in  other  words,  sow  first,  and  plough  down 
the  seed,  to  protect  it  from  sand  blowing. 

The  gross  rent  of  Lady  parish  is- as  follows : 

Rent  in  bear,  1838  mcils,  at  6b.  8d.  per  meil,  .           L.446  0  0 

Do.   in  oatmeal,  28  bolls,  at  16s.  per  boll,  .              22  8  0 

Do.   in  kelp,  130  tons,  at  L.4  per  ton,  .            520  0  0 

Do.  paid  in  cash,  1214  12  0 


L.2203    0    0 

Harvest  generally  begins  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  Sep- 
tember, and  ends  about  the  middle  of  October,  when  the  crop  is 
carried  to  the  barn-yard.  We  do  not  put  the  sheaves  in  stooks, 
a9  in  the  south  country,  but  in  miniature  stacks,  termed  here 
skrews.  When  the  sheaves  are  large,  a  threave  is  generally  put 
in  each  skrew ;  but  if  they  are  of  a  moderate  size,  a  threave  and  a 
half.  Our  farmers  are  of  opinion  that  this  mode  is  preferable  to 
stooking,  by  protecting  the  grain  from  rain,  and  exposing  it  to.  the 
wind,  so  that  it  is  thoroughly  dried,  before  it  is  conveyed  to  thg 
corn-yard. 

The  number  of  carts  in  Lady  parish  is  1 18.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that,  at  the  date  of  the  old  Statistical  Account  of  Sanday,  the 
whole  island  contained  only  36  carts  ;  there  are  now,  therefore, 
82  more  carts  in  Lady  parish  than  were,  at  that  period,  in  all  the 
three  parishes  which  composed  our  island. 

The  number  of  ploughs  is  83.  For  each  of  these,  three  horses 
may  be  allowed,  two  to  till,  and  one  to  harrow, — making  a  total  of 
249, — an  amount  rather  under,  than  above  the  truth. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 
This  parish,  as  already  mentioned,  contains  a  church  termed 
Lady  Kirk.     Some  years  ago,  it  was  rebuilt,  and  is  now  large,  and 
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in  every  respect  well  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  a  nume- 
rous congregation. 

Poor. — The  parish  funds  for  the  poor  proceed  from  the  follow- 
ing sources :  1st,  L.5,  a  yearly  donation,  from  Mr  Traill  of  Hpb- 
bister ;  2dly9  Marriage  money,  2s.  6d.  for  each  marriage,  of  which 
lOd.  goes  to  the  clerk  and  officer,  and  Is.  8d.  to  the  poor;  &ffy, 
Is.  2d.  for  the  use  of  the  mortcloth  in  burying ;  Athly  and  lastly^ 
the  collections  on  Sabbath.  On  an  average  of  three  years,  the 
total  amount  does  not  exceed  L.9,  17s.  yearly.  From  this  deduct 
fees  to  the  clerk  and  officer,  and  there  remains  for  distribution,  L.7, 
3s.  The  precentor,  or  reader,  as  he  is  generally  termed,  receives 
and  has  received,  from  time  immemorial,  nine  meils  of  bear  on  the 
bear  pundlar,  four  settings  oatmeal,  and  twelve  merks  of  butter. 

Education. — There  is  in  Sellibister,  one  of  the  districts  of  this 
parish,  a  school  under  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge;  salary,  L.  15  Sterling;  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  book-keeping  are  taught.  There  is  also  a  parochial  school 
common  to  all  the  three  parishes  of  Sanday,  with  a  commodious 
house,  and  a  salary  of  L.  46,  10s.  The  school-house  is  large, 
well-aired,  and  well-lighted/  Besides  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  book-keeping,  the  elements  of  mathematics,  land- 
measuring,  and  Latin,  are  taught.  The  situation  has  hitherto  been 
occupied  by  able  and  well-qualified  teachers. 

Light-house. — A  light-house  was  erected  on  the  Start,  in  the 
year  1802,  and  lighted  in  1806.  It  is  100  feet  in  height,  and  re- 
volves once  in  two  minutes. 

Since  its  erection,  very  few  vessels  have  been  either  wrecked 
or  stranded  on  our  coast.  Formerly,  three  or  four  vessels  were 
yearly  wrecked.  Our  coast  is  so  low,  that  mariners  are  entangled, 
before  aware  of  the  danger.  But  the  same  circumstance  which 
is  fatal  to  the  vessel,  proves,  in  general,  the  safety  of  the  crew. 

July  1841. 


UNITED  PARISHES  OF 
BIRSAY  AND  HARRAY. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  CAIRSTON,  SYNOD  OF  ORKNEY. 

THE  REV.  THOMAS  BLYTH,  MINISTER. 


Parish  of  Birsay. 
L — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Name,  Boundaries,  fyc. — The  modern  name  of  this  parish  is 
Birsay,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  one,  which,  according  to  Tor- 
faeus  the  historian,  was  somewhat  different.  Birsay,  as  united 
with  the  parish  of  Harray,  was  anciently  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Province  of  Bergisherad,  which,  according  to  Icelandic  his- 
torians, means  a  hunting  territory, — Birgis  or  Birsay  signifying 
hunting,  and  Harad,  now  Harray,  a  territory.  If  these  deriva- 
tions be  just,  it  is  probable  that  these  parishes  of  old  composed  a 
district  principally,  if  not  solely,  destined  to  the  "amusements 
of  hunting ;  for  before  Kirkwall  was  a  place  of  any  great  note, 
the  Princes,  perhaps,  and  certainly  the  Nobles  and  Bishops,  had 
their  chief  residence  in  Birsay.  The  western  extremity  of  the 
united  parishes  is  a  flat,  fertile,  and  rather  narrow  track  of  land, 
which  opens  gradually  towards  the  east,  till  it  swells  at  length 
to  an  immense  amphitheatre,  bounded  by  the  hills  of  Sandwick, 
Orphir,  and  Rendal.  Several  beautiful  lakes,  of  different  sizes, 
are  dispersed  throughout  this  district,  and  some  pretty  large  rivu- 
lets intersect  it  in  various  directions ;  the  former  of  these  con- 
tain plenty  of  swans,  ducks,  and  other  water-fowl ;  and  both  of 
them  abound  in  those  kinds  of  fish  that  generally  frequent  fresh 
water.. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  parish,  from  south-west -to  north- 
east, is  about  8  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  about  5  miles ;  and  it 
is  computed  to  contain  about  38  square  miles.  The  form  of  the 
parish  is  irregular.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  west  and  north  sides  by 
the  sea,  and  part  of  the  parish  of  Evie ;  and  on  the  sputh  and 
east,  by  the  parishes  of  Sandwick  and  Harray. 
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Topographical  Appearances  and  Soil. — This  parish  presents 
great  inequalities  of  soil,  as  well  as'of  surface.  The  coast,  which, 
in  general,  is  bold  and  rocky,  extends  about  eight  miles,  and,  in 
some  places,  rises  with  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  sea,  about  a  mile 
eastward.  The  soil  is  very  various.  The  lands  forming  what 
is  called  the  barony  of  Birsay,  are  considered  by  far  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  in  the  parish,  or  perhaps  in  Orkney ;  the  soil, 
in  general,  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  and  yields  most  luxuriant 
crops  of  oats  and  barley,  "  without  intermission." 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  ground  in  other  parts  of  the  parish,  it 
is,  in  general,  a  kind  of  deep  black  loam,  which  also  yields  an  abun- 
dant return  of  oats  and  barley;  it  is  well  adapted  to  turnips  and 
potatoes. 

Hydrography. — There  are  six  lakes  in  the  parish.  The  most 
of  them  are  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  upwards  of  four  miles  in 
circumference.  The  streams  or  rivulets  that  run  through  the  pa- 
rish are  inconsiderable,  though  they  impel  the  machinery  of  four 
meal-mills.  There  is  no  harbour  for  vessels  on  the  coast.  The 
only  harbours  we  have,  are  for  small  boats.  The  two  principal  ones 
are  called  Skibbagoe  and  Castragoe. 

Mineralogy. — The  minerals  of  the  parish  consist  of  limestone, 
and  a  sort  of  claystone,  which  is  in  great  request  in  the  parish,  and  is 
generally  used  for  pavement  and  for  covering  farm  and  other  houses. 
There  is,  also,  great  abundance  of  other  kinds  of  building  stones; 
freestone  excepted.  Marble  and  alabaster  are  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  the  parish. 

II. — Civil  History. 
From  the  want  of  well  authenticated  information,  little  can  be 
said  of  the  ancient  state  of  Birsay.  Indeed,  there  are  no  traces 
of  its  history  prior  to  the  period  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earls  of  Orkney ;  and  even  subsequent  to  that  time,  little  that  can 
be  depended  upon,  is  known.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of 
the  fact,  that  the  first  seat  of  the  Earls  and  Bishops  of  Orkney  was 
in  Birsay.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  parish  were  Norwegians: 
and  the  names  of  many  of  the  places  are  evidently  of  Norwegian 
extraction. 

Land-owners. — The  number  of  land-owners  in  the  parish,  resi- 
dent and  non-resident,  is  39 ;  of  whom  10  are  uon-resident.     The 
principal  land-owner  is  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  who  is  also  patron  of 
the  parish. 
Parochial  Registers*— The  parochial  registers  go  so  far  back  as 
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1631.  They  consist  of  five  volumes,  and  are,  upon  the  whole,  in 
tolerably  good  condition.  The  register  of  baptisms  and  marriages 
commenced  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  James  Aitken  in  1645, 
and  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 

Antiquities. — Among  the  antiquities  connected  with  Birsay, 
may  be  noticed  the  remains  of  the  sacerdotal  palace.  It  stands 
on  a  beautiful  green  near  the  sea.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
Earls  and  Bishops  of  Orkney.  The  time  of  its  erection  is  not 
known  with  certainty.  It  is  said,  that  additions  have  been  made  to 
it  at  different  times,  by  the  Sinclairs,  commonly  styled  Princes  and 
Counts  of  Orkney.  Robert  Stuart,  natural  brother  to  Queen  Mary, 
as  also  his  son,  Patrick,  made  great  additions ;  but  now,  only  the 
bare  walls  remain.  It  was  built  upon  the  model  of  Holyrood- 
house.  Above  the  gate  was  the  famous  inscription,  "  Dominus 
Robertus  Stuartus,  filius  Jacobi  quinti  Rex  Scotorum,  hoc  opus 
instruxit,"  and  above  the  coat  of  arms,  was  the  following  motto, — 
"  Sic  fuit,  est,  et  erit."  The  stone,  it  is  said,  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  to  whom  the  lands  were  sold  :  by  him 
they  were  sold  to  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas,  whose  grandson,  now 
Earl  of  Zetland,  possesses  the  greatest  part  of  the  parish. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  palace  is  the  borough  of 
Birsay.  It  is  a  small  portion  of  pretty  high  land,  which  the  force  of 
the  ocean  has  broken  off  from  the  mainland,  and  formed  into  a 
separate  island,  to  which  there  is  access  by  land  only  at  low  water. 
From  the  remains  of  a  wall  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  land-side,  and 
the  marks  of  some  huts  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  as  the 
name  imports,  the  spot  must  have  formed  a  rock  fortification.  At 
a  later  period,  a  chapel  was  erected  here,  of  which  only  one  win- 
dow and  part  of  the  wall  remain.  It  is  said  to  have  been  dedicat- 
ed to  St  Peter. 

Pict's  Houses  are  also  very  frequent  in  the  parish,  some  of  which 
confer  names  on  places.  Single  erect  monumental  stones  are, 
also,  not  unfrequent  in  the  parish. 

III. — Population. 

In  the  year  1755,  according  to  Dr  Webster's  report,  as  quoted 
in  the  Old  Statistical  Account,  the  number  of  souls,  in  Birsay  and 
Harray,  was  2200  souls;  in  1831,  it  was  upwards  of  2387, — the 
number  belonging  to  Birsay  being  1652,  and  to  Harray,  735. 
Amount  in  1841,  1634. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  are  of  industrious  habits ;  and  al- 
though, from  the  pressure  of  the  times,  they  have  not  had  it  in 
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their  power  to  enjoy  those  comforts  which  they  did  a  few  year* 
ago,  it  would  be  injustice  to  conceal  that  they  have  borne  their 
privations  with  more  than  ordinary  patience ;  and  that,  upon  the 
whole,  they  are  contented  and  happy  with  their  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  a  considerable  number  of  very  intelligent 
individuals  amongst  them,  and  not  a  few  who  are  distinguished  both 
for  religious  principle  and  good  moral  practice. 

IV. — Industry. 

As  there  has  never  been  any  survey  taken  of  this  parish,  the 
number  of  acres,  arable  and  unarable,  cannot  be  accurately  stated. 
The  extent  of  the  parish,  including  hills  and  lochs,  is  computed 
to  be  about  38  square  miles. 

Rent  of  Land. — Farm  rents  are  generally  paid  in  money.  They 
average  about  8s.  or  9s.  an  acre.  The  usual  rent  for  grazing  an 
ox  or  cow  for  the  season  is  L.1,  and  for  a  ewe  or  full-grown  sheep, 
about  7d.  yearly.  The  valued  rent  is  L.2701,  1 5s.  5d.  Scots  money. 

Improvements, — It  is  generally  admitted,  that  there  is  no  place 
in  Orkney,  where  greater  improvements  in  agriculture  could  be 
made  than  in  Birsay,  because  the  soil  in  general  is  good,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  barony  of  Birsay,  where  there  is  great  abundance 
of  sea-weed  at  command  for  manure.  If  there  was  a  new  system 
of  husbandry  introduced,  and  if  leases  were  granted  for  a  reason- 
able time,  instead  of  from  year  to  year,  as  at  present,  the  tenant 
might  have  some  encouragement  to  cultivate  the  soil.  The  farms 
at  present,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  are  very  small,  con- 
sisting of  eight  or  nine  acres  each,  which  pay  of  yearly  rent  about 
L.8  or  L.9  Sterling. 

Manufactures. — At  no  distant  period,  the  manufacture  of  linen 
cloth  was  carried  on,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  this  parish ;  but 
now,  there  are  few,  if  any,  looms  employed  in  this  way.  The 
chief  employment  of  the  females,  now,  is  straw-plaiting ;  which 
branch  of  manufacture  was  introduced  into  the  parish,  in  the  year 
1807,  by  Mr  Robert  Borwick,  Kirkwall.  It  still  forms  the  chief 
employment  of  the  females,  though  their  wages  are  much  lower 
than  they  were,  when  it  was  first  introduced.  The  number  of 
hands  employed  in  this  department  may  average  about  450.  Se- 
veral of  the  manufacturers  have  agencies  in  Stromness  and  Kirk- 
wall. The  quantity  manufactured  is  considerable ;  but  the  annual 
value  of  it  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is  sent,  when  plaited,  to 
Manchester  or  Liverpool.  The  earnings  of  straw-plaiters  may 
amount,  at  present,  to  about  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  weekly. 
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fisheries. — The  great  bulk  of  the  people  in  this  parish  are 
fishermen.  A  considerable  number  of  the  young  men  go  yearly 
to  Davis's  Straits,  and  also  to  Hudson's  Bay.  There  are  upwards 
of  twenty  fishing-boats  belonging  to  the  parish ;  and,  when  wea- 
ther permits,  they  are  in  general  very  successful.  The  kinds  of 
fish  of  which  they  get  the  greatest  numbers,  are  cod  and  dog-fish. 
Lobsters  in  their  season  are,  also,  got  in  great  numbers,  and  her- 
rings. There  are  five  herring-boats  belonging  to  the  parish, 
which  generally  go,  at  the  fishing  season,  to  Stronsay  or  Wick ; 
and  in  general  they  are  very  successful.  Birsay  would  form  an 
excellent  herring-fishing  station,  provided  there  was  a  proper  har- 
bour. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

There  are  few  or  no  made  roads  in  the  parish. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  church,  which  is  very  commodious, 
though  far  from  being  a  comfortable  one,  was  erected  in  1064, 
and  was  enlarged  in  the  year  1760.  It  is  at  present  in  a  state  of 
bad  repair.  Neither  is  it  well  situated  for  the  convenience  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population.  The  seats  of  the  church  are  di- 
vided among  the  heritors  according  to  their  valuations.  The  manse 
was  built  in  the  year  1802,  and  is  in  tolerably  good  repair.  The 
glebe  consists  of  between  18  to  20  acres  of  arable  and  unarable 
ground,  and  its  yearly  rent  may  be  stated  at  L.9,  or  thereby.  The 
stipend  amounts  to  L.210,  exclusive  of  L.8,  6s.  8d.  for  furnishing 
communion  elements.  The  average  number  of  persons  that  at- 
tend church,  when  the  weather  is  good,  may  be  from  400  to  500. 
The  number  of  male  heads  of  families  on  communion  roll,  131. 

There  is  only  one  Dissenting  chapel  in  the  parish, — belonging  to 
the  Antiburghers  or  Original  Seceders.  The  stipend  of  the  mi- 
nister does  not  exceed  L.70  yearly,  if  so  much.  He  depends  for 
his  living  upon  the  seat  rents,  and  the  Sabbath  days'  collection 
made  at  the  church  doors. 

Education. — There  are  six  schools  in  the  parish,  viz.  the  paro- 
chial, and  five  others,  which  are  conducted  by  persons  (two  of 
them  females)  entirely  on  their  own  adventure.  The  parochial 
teacher's  salary  is  L.26.  He  also  holds  the  office  of  session-clerk 
and  precentor,  the  fees  of  which  amount  to-L.l,  15s.  yearly.  He: 
has  a  tolerable  dwelling-house  and  school-room.  He  has  also  a 
garden,  but  not  of  the  extent  required  by  law ;  neither  is  the  defi- 
ciency supplied  by  an  adequate  allowance  in  money.  All  the  other 
teachers  are  supported  by  school-fees  alone,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  Assembly's  teacher,  who  enjoys  a  salary  of  L.25,  besides  a  free 
house,  school-house,  garden,  ami  fuel,  together  with  a  piece  of 
ground  for  a  cow.  The  total  number  of  children  attending  the 
above-mentioned  schools  varies  from  180  to  200. 

Library. — A  library,  which  consists  of  about  170  volumes, 
chiefly  on  religious  and  moral  subjects,  was  formed  in  1841.  The 
readers  are  pretty  numerous. 

There  are  few  or  none  under  fifteen  years  of  age  in  this  parish, 
who  cannot  read  or  write.  But  endowments  for  the  teachers  are 
much  required. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds. — The  average  number  of  persons 
who  receive  aid  from  the  parish  funds,  is  about  40,  and  the  ave- 
rage allowance  to  each  is  1  s.  quarterly.  In  some  cases,  however, 
more  or  less  is  given,  as  the  members  of  kirk-session  think  fit.  The 
fund  is  made  up  of  collections  at  the  church  door,  mortcloth  dues, 
and  dues  for  proclamation  of  banns,— amounting  in  all  to  about 
L.7  or  L.8  in  the  year. 

Inns. — There  are  no  less  than  six  public-houses  in  the  parish. 

Fairs. — There  are  three  annual  fairs  in  the  parish  for  the  sale 
of  cattle  and  horses. 

JFWt— Peats  are  in  great  abundance  in  this  parish,  and  of  the 
very  best  quality,  and  all  that  they  cost  the  inhabitants,  is  the  dig- 
ging, drying,  and  driving  home. 

Parish  of  Harray. 

Extent,  Sfc. — The  greatest  length  of  the  parish  is  about  6  miles : 
its  greatest  breadth  about  4  miles;  and  it  is  computed  to  con- 
tain about  522  square  miles.  The  form  is  irregular.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  west  and  south-west,  by  part  of  the  parish  of  Sandwick ; 
on  the  east,  by  Stenness  and  a  small  part  of  Firth ;  and  on  the 
north  and  north-east  by  the  parish  of  Rendall  and  Firth. 

Topographical  Appearances^  Sfc. — In  general,  Harray  is  flat  and 
rather  swampy,  and  intersected  by  a  great  number  of  burns,  which, 
from  want  of  bridges,  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  traveller.  The 
soil  varies  very  much, — being,  in  some  places,  tolerably  fertile,  and 
in  others,  very  unproductive.  Nevertheless,  the  crops  in  general 
are  good. 

Hydrography. — There  are  two  lakes  in  the  parish,  one  of  which 
is  of  considerable  size,  and  contains  an  immense  number  of  most 
excellent  trout.  It  is  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  wild  ducks, 
and  other  aquatic  birds. 
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II. — Civil  History. 

Land-owners. — The  land-owners  of  this  parish  are  very  nume- 
rous. There  are  about  100  resident  and  non-resident.  Among 
the  number  of  the  non-resident,  is  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  who  is 
patron  of  the  parish. 

Parochial  Registers.— The  earliest  records  of  the  kirk-session 
of  this  parish  go  so  far  back  as  the  year  1796.  The  earliest  re- 
gister of  baptisms  is  dated  in  the  year  1784,  and  has  been  continu- 
ed to  the  present  time. 

III. — Population. 

The  amount  of  the  population  in  1831,  aa  before  Mated,        795 

1841,  770 

IV. — Industry. 
The  extent  of  the  parish,  including  hills  and  lochs,  is  comput- 
ed to  be  about  twenty-two  square  miles.     The  valued  rent,  ac- 
cording to  the  valuation  taken  in  the  year  1826  and  1827,  is 
L.  346,  5s. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  present  church  of  Harray  was  built 
in  1836.  It  is  a  neat,  plain  building,  and  seated  for  450  per- 
sons. It  cost  L.215  or  thereby.  Its  situation  is  fully  as  con- 
venient for  the  parishioners  as  any  that  could  have  been  select- 
ed. The  seats  are  divided  among  the  heritors,  according  to  their 
valuations.  There  are  no  pews  as  yet  set  apart  for  the  poor ; 
but  in  the  meantime  they  are  accommodated  by  their  friends  and 
neighbours. 

There  is  no  manse  in  the  parish,  the  minister's  place  of  resi- 
dence being  at  Birsay.  The  glebe  is  about  18  acres  in  extent. 
Its  present  rent  is  about  L.  9. 

There  is  only  one  Dissenting  chapel  in  the  parish, — belonging 
to  the  Independents.  The  stipend  of  the  minister  must  be  very 
small,  if  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  seat  rents  and  Sabbath  days' 
collection. 

The  number  usually  attending  the  Established  Church,  when 
the  weather  is  good,  is  not  less  than  350.  The  number  of  mala 
heads  of  families  on  the  communion  roll,  is  1 12. 

Education. — There  are  two  schools  in  the  parish,  viz.  the  So- 
ciety School,  and  another,  which  is  conducted  by  a  person  entirely 
at  his  own  adventure.  The  total  number  of  children  attending 
these  schools  may  average  about  190.  There  are  none  in  the 
parish  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  cannot  read  or  write. 
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Poor  and  Parochial  Funds. — The  average  number  of  persons  who 
receive  aid  from  the  parochial  funds  is  12,  and  the  average  allow* 
ance  to  each  is  2s.  6d.  per  quarter.  In  some  cases,  however,  more 
or  less  is  given,  as  the  kirk-session  may  think  fit.  The  fund  b 
made  up  of  collections  at  the  church  door,  mort-cloth  dues,  and 
marriage  dues, — amounting  in  all  to  about  L.  5  yearly. 

Fairs. — There  are  three  fairs  held  annually  in  this  parish,  at 
which  only  cattle  and  horses  are  sold. 

July  1841.   , 


UNITED  PARISHES  OF 
STRONSAY  AND  EDAY. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  NORTH  ISLES,  SYNOD  OF  ORKNEY. 

THE  REV.  JOHN  SIMPSON,  MINISTER.* 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History, 
Situation,  Extent,  §c. — Stronsay  is  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  North  Isles  of  Orkney,  having  the  German 
Ocean  on  its  east  side ;  the  Stronsay  Frith,  by  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  Shapinshay,  on  its  west  side ;  and  Sanday  Sound,  se- 
parating it  from  the  Island  of  Sanday,  on  the  north  side.  Its  ex- 
treme length  is  7  British  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  5£. 
But,  as  it  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  being  greatly  indented  with 
bays,  it  contains,  including  its  adjacent  holms,  only  14  square 
miles,  or  8960  imperial  acres. 

Name. — Dr  Barry,  in  his  History  of  Orkney,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  etymology  of  Stronsay.  "  From  an  inspection 
of  the  map,  it  appears  to  be  not  only  curiously  indented,  but  al- 
most cut  into  three  distinct  islands,  which  were  formerly  so  many 
separate  parishes,  and  this  intersection  has  probably  given  rise  to 
the  name  conferred  on  it  by  the  ancients  of  the  Isle  of  Strands  or 
Stronsay."  More  probably,  the  name  is  derived  from  the  word 
strom,  which  signifies  a  current.  And  this  epithet  is  not  inappli- 
cable, as  Stronsay  is  swept  on  all  sides  by  peculiarly  rapid  tides. 

•  Drawn  up  by  the  Rot.  David  Rintoul,  Missionary  Minister  in  Kday. 
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Topography. — Stronsay  has  eight  principal  headlands  and  promon- 
tories. These  are  the  following:  Towards  the  north,  Linksness  and 
Huipness ;  towards  the  east,  Griceness,  Odness,  and  Burrowhead ; 
and  towards  the  south,  Lambhead,  Torness,  and  Rousholmhead. 
The  principal  bays  are,  Mill  Bay,  on  the  east  side ;  Holland's  Bay, 
on  the  south  side ;  and  Evigan  Bay,  on  the  west  side.  All  the 
headlands  are  low,  except  Burrowhead  and  Rousholmhead,  which 
consist  of  bold  and  elevated  rocks.  The  three  bays  terminate  in 
a  sandy  beach.  There  are  two  excellent  harbours,  each  having 
two  entrances,  namely,  Linga  Sound,  on  the  west  side,  protected 
by  the  small  island  of  Lingholm ;  and  Papa  Sound,  on  the  north- 
east side,  protected  by  the  small  island  of  Papa  Stronsay. 

Stronsay  is  of  moderate  elevation.  There  is,  however,  a  ridge, 
running  almost  continuous  from  north  to  south,  considerably  higher 
than  the  rest 

There  are  several  small  islands  connected  with  Stronsay.  These 
are  Papa  Stronsay  and  Lingholm,  already  mentioned,  as  also  the 
two  holms  of  Huip,  near  the  shore,  on  the  north  side,  and  the 
Holm  of  Auskerry,  about  three  miles  to  the  south. 

The  three  last  holms  contain  only  pasture  grounds,  and  are 
uninhabited.  Lingholm  has  one  family  dwelling  on  it,  and  a 
small  portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation.  Papa  Stronsay,  by  far 
the  most  valuable  of  these  small  islands,  is  about  one  mile  in 
length,  and  one-half  mile  in  breadth.  It  contains  several  families, 
and  is  very  pleasant  and  fertile. 

Eday  lies  about  the  middle  of  the  North  Isles  of  Orkney,  to- 
wards the  north-west  from  Stronsay,  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
frith  called  Eday  Sound,  about  four  miles  broad.  It  is  about 
seven  and  a-half  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  having  an 
area,  including  Pharey  and  the  holms,  of  about  eleven  square 
miles. 

The  name  of  this  island  has  been  derived,  by  some  writer?,  from 
the  eddies  produced  by  the  rapid  tides  that  wash  its  shores. 
Others,  however,  have  derived  it  from  the  word  heath,  and  in 
proof  of  this,  they  refer  to  records  some  centuries  back,  in  which 
Eday  is  written  Etha.  If  this  latter  derivation  be  correct,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  name  is  strikingly  descriptive  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  island,  as  heath  covers  the  greater  proportion  of 
its  surface. 

The  principal  headlands  in  Eday  are,  Veness,  towards  the 
south-east;  Warness,  towards  the  south-west ;  Fersness,  towards 
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the  west ;  and  Redhead,  a  high  promontory  of  red  granite,  to- 
wards the  north.  There  are  several  bays  about  Eday,  in  which 
vessels  cau  anchor  occasionally ;  and  there  are  two  excellent  har- 
bours, viz.  that  of  Fersness,  on  the  west,  and  Calf  Sound,  on  the 
north,  each  of  which  has  two  entrances. 

Eday,  though  like  Stronsay,  of  moderate  elevation,  yet  it  has 
a  ridge  considerably  higher  than  Stronsay,  running  (with  the 
exception  of  a  short  interruption  towards  the  middle),  from  north 
to  south. 

There  are  six  small  islands  connected  with  Eday.  These  are, 
the  Island  of  Pharey,  with  its  holms,  which  protect  the  harbour 
of  Fersness,  on  the  west,  and  contains  sixty-five  inhabitants ;  tbe 
small  red  holm,  between  this  island  and  the  Redhead ;  the  Calf 
of  Eday,  which  protects  the  harbour  of  Calf  Sound ;  and  the  two 
green  holms  off  the  south-west  of  Eday.  All  these,  with  tbe 
exception  of  Pharey,  are  pasture  holms,  and  uninhabited. 

There  are  several  fresh-water  lakes  in  each  of  these  parishes, 
particularly  one  in  Stronsay,  nearly  a  circle,  and  somewhat  less 
than  a  mile  in  diameter. 

Mineralogy.-— The  soil,  in  general,  rests  upon  a  bed  of  grey 
slate,  dipping  towards  the  west  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees 
with  the  horizon.  There  is  some  sandstone  about  the  north-west 
shore  of  Stronsay.  And  in  various  parts  of  Eday,  particularly  to- 
wards the  north-western  part  of  the  island,  this  stoue  abounds. 
The  stone  from  this  quarry  has  been  much  used  for  building  w 
Kirkwall ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  some  of  it  was  sent  a  few 
years  ago  for  this  purpose  to  London.  In  these  parishes,  tbe  soil 
which  predominates,  is  that  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  loam,  and  moss, 
the  last  particularly  in  the  parish  of  Eday.  In  Stronsay,  marl 
has  been  found,  which  has  been  used  as  manure. 

II. — Civil  History. 
Land-owners. — The  principal  proprietors  of  these  parishes  are, 
Mr  Balfour  of  Trenaby ;  Mr  Urquhart  of  Elsness ;  Mr  Heddte 
of  Melsetter;  Mr  M'Kenzie  of  Groundwater;  Mr  Stewart  of 
Brugh  ;  and  Mr  Laing  of  Papdale,  brother  and  representative  of 
the  late  Malcolm  Laing,  Esq.  Advocate,  the  author  of  tbe  His* 
tory  of  Scotland.  It  may  be  noticed,  that  a  large  pajt  of  that 
work  is  understood  to  have  been  written,  while  the  author  was  re- 
siding in  the  mansion-house  of  Carrick,  in  Eday.  Carrick  was 
erected  into  a  burgh  of  barony  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First.     And  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  House  of  Carrick  was 
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the  residence  of  Mr  Fea  of  Clestran,  who,  about  a  century  ago, 
dexterously  captured  the  pirate  Gow,  who  had  come  with  his  ves- 
sel to  Calf  Sound,  and  was  thus  the  means  of  arresting  him  in 
bis  wicked  career,  and  giving  him  over  to  merited  punishment. 
The  late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  is  generally  believed,  has  taken 
this  incident  as  the  groundwork  of  his  novel,  entitled  the  Pirate. 

Antiquities.— There  are  several  monuments  of  antiquity  in  these 
parishes.  Towards  the  north  end  of  Eday,  there  is  a  standing- 
stone  in  the  midst  of  a  lonely  heath.  It  is  about  17  feet  in 
height;  and  although  a  remarkable  object,  tradition  says  nothing 
as  to  its  origin.  There  are  various  remains  of  ancient  places  of 
worship,  and  likewise  places  for  interment,  in  these  islands.  Of 
the  latter  there  is  one  deserving  of  more  particular  notice,  at 
Housebay,  in  the  south  end  of  Stronsay.  In  this  burying-ground, 
a  number  of  bodies  have  been  laid  along  side  of  each  other,  and 
separated  from  the  rest  by  stones  placed  on  edge  at  the  foot  and 
head,  and  on  each  side.  It  does  not  appear  that  wooden  coffins 
had  been  used ;  but,  by  way  of  substitute,  a  rude  stone  box  had 
been  formed  for  the  head  of  the  corpse,  composed  of  stones  set  on 
edge,  and  one  laid  over  them  as  a  lid  covering  the  face.  The  rest 
of  the  body,  it  seems,  bad  been  covered  only  with  the  bare  earth. 

There  are  various  Picts'  houses  of  considerable  size  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Stronsay.  One  of  these  is  of  greater  magnitude 
than  the  rest,  situated  on  the  neck  of  land  connecting  Lambhead 
with  Stronsay.  It  contains  several  apartments,  which,  by  their 
smallness  and  rude  construction,  show  that  the  inhabitants  must 
have  made  little  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

Below  this  ruin,  towards  the  west,  there  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  pier,  formed,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  for  the  protection  of 
vessels.  It  is  now  in  such  a  state  of  dilapidation,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  when  it  was  made.  Its  appearance  is  that  of  a  mound 
of  stones,  extending  to  about  90  feet  in  breadth,  and  running  into 
the  sea  in  a  westerly  direction  about  800  feet,  and  then  turning 
southward  in  a  direction  towards  the  extreme  point  of  Lambhead 
about  the  same  length, — leaving,  however,  at  the  extremity,  a  suf- 
ficiently capacious  entrance  for  vessels.  And  although,  at  this 
part,  there  is  no  breakwater,  it  may  have  been  protected  in  another 
way,  as  a  strong  current  runs  continually  past  the  head  and  across 
the  entrance,  so  that  the  waves  would  be  broken  in  passing  it. 
The  lower  division  of  the  pier  (if  such  it  was)  has  suffered  most 
from  the  violence  of  the  waves,  as  it  is  now  covered  over  at  high 
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tide,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  division  still  appears  above 
water. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  this  ancient  pier  has  been  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  mentioned  by  former  writers.  And  tradition  says  nothing 
as  to  which  of  the  ancient  proprietors  of  these  islands  it  is  to  be 
referred  to. 

1 1 1. — Population. 

There  are  no  records  of  an  early  date,  from  which  to  give  any 
account  of  the  ancient  population  of  these  parishes.  In  1781) 
they  contained  1494;  and  in  1831,  1827  souls.  This  increase 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  more  extended  cultivation  of  ground  for- 
merly lying  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  also  to  the  improvements  in 
the  fishing  of  lobsters,  cod,  and  herrings. 

The  people  in  these  parishes  enjoy  a  competeut  share  of  the 
comforts  of  life.  Besides  meal  and  potatoes,  most  of  them  hare 
some  butcher*  meat  during  the  year.  But  their  principal  animal 
food  is  fish,  such  as  cod,  especially  herrings  in  their  season,  as  well 
as  cooths  and  sillocks  during  two-thirds  of  the  year. 

IV. — Industry. 

Agriculture. — As  there  is  no  proper  survey  of  these  parishes,  it 
is  impossible  to  specify  the  relative  proportions  of  ground  in  dif- 
ferent conditions.  As  to  Stronsay,  however,  it  is  supposed  that 
about  one-third  is  arable,  one-third  green  pasture  attached  to  tbe 
various  farms,  and  one-third  heath,— most  of  which  is  undivided 
common.  And  as  to  Eday,  about  1000  acres  are  arable,  720  green 
pasture,  and  the  remainder  is  heath,  but  not  undivided  common. 

The  kinds  of  grain  commonly  raised  are  bear  or  bigg,  and  grey 
or  black  oats,  the  latter  having  awns  as  well  as  the  bear.  Pota- 
toes also  are  everywhere  cultivated.  Various  farmers  have  raised 
white  oats  and  pease,  as  well  as  turnips  and  artificial  grasses. 
And  Mr  Laing  of  Papdale,  in  addition  to  these,  has  raised  bar* 
ley  with  much  success. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  ordinary  mode  of  cultivation  in 
Orkney  has  been  to  sow  bear  and  grey  oats,  alternately  in  the  same 
field.  And  the  ground  is  enabled  to  hold  out  with  this  severe 
rotation,  by  the  great  profusion  of  sea-weed  which  is  everywhere 
found,  and  assists  in  manuring  for  the  bear, — the  ground  seldom 
receiving  any  manure  for  the  oats. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  of  the 
small  Orkney  breed.  But  many  excellent  horses  and  cattle  have 
been  introduced  from  Angus-shire,  and  other  southern  counties; 
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and  Mr  Laing  of  Papdale  has  shown,  on  a  considerable  scale,  that 
Cheviot  and  Merino  sheep,  or  a  mixture  of  them,  thrive  very  well. 

The  crops  of  grey  oats  and  bigg,  in  favourable  seasons,  have  a 
considerable  appearance  on  the  ground ;  and,  considering  the  mode 
of  culture,  are  fully  as  good  (particularly  the  bigg)  as  can  be  ex- 
pected. It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  here  it  is  not  easy  to 
specify  the  returns  from  a  particular  field,  as  the  farmers  are  not 
in  the  practice  of  computing  the  produce  by  the  acre.  When  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition,  the  crop  of  white  oats  and  barley 
has  an  admirable  appearance;  and,  when  the  filling  season  is 
favourable,  approaches  to  the  excellency  of  the  same  crops  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Scotland.  The  soil  and  climate  are  extremely 
well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  turnips,  potatoes,  and  artificial 
grasses,  such  as  clover  and  rye-grass ;  and  very  fine  crops,  parti- 
cularly of  the  two  first,  have  been  raised  in  this  quarter. 

Of  the  great  farms,  renting  from  L.  100  to  L.  200  per  annum, 
the  leases  are  generally  of  nineteen  years  duration.  Of  farms  of 
more  moderate  extent,  the  leases  are  in  some  cases  shorter.  And 
most  of  the  smallest  farms  were  let  from  year  to  year,  until  about 
two  years  ago,  when  the  proprietor  of  Eday  let  these  for  the  same 
period  of  nineteen  years  as  the  rest  of  his  farms.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, as  a  peculiarity  of  these  islands,  that  the  farms  are  let  for 
a  gross  rent,  and  not  by  the  acre.  Most  of  the  farms  have  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  pasture  ground  attached  to  the  arable. 

Several  of  the  dwelling-houses  on  the  farms  are  rather  unsuit- 
able ;  but  not  a  few  of  them,  particularly  on  the  largest  farms,  are 
comfortable  dwellings,  consisting  of  more  stories  than  one.  The 
same  distinction  applies  to  the  offices  on  the  farms,  the  smaller 
ones  being  rather  mean,  while  the  largest  farms  have  offices  spa- 
cious and  substantial.  They  are,  in  general,  erected  by  the  pro- 
prietors; and  for  the  most  part  are  in  a  state  of  progressive  im- 
provement. Three  of  the  farmers  in  these  parishes  have  thrash- 
ing-machines turned  by  horses.  Most  of  the  ground  is  unenclos- 
ed ;  but  on  several  of  the  largest  farms,  some  substantial  stone  dikes 
have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  erected. 

The  greatest  part  of  Eday  being  covered  with  moss,  presents  a 
great  obstacle  to  agricultural  improvement,  though  it  is  to  be  allow- 
ed that  this  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  for  fuel, 
and  contributes  a  considerable  share  of  the  same  important 
commodity  to  the  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  adjacent  islands, 
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and  some  cargoes  have  been  sent  to  the  Frith  of  Forth  within  the 
last  two  years.     Almost  the  whole  of  Stronsay,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  a  square  mile  covered  with  moss,  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  island,  might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  brought  under 
cultivation.     Some  parts  are  fertile  and  other  parts  are  poor, 
but  it  is  all  free  of  stones  and  wet,  while  there  are  no  places  so 
steep  as  to  prevent  the  plougtTpassing  along.     The  desiderata  are 
skill,  industry,  and  capital,  along  with  the  division  of  that  part 
which  is  now  common.    It  must  be  observed,  however,  that,  of  late 
years,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  extending  cultivation 
over  waste  ground  in  these  parishes;  and  one  proprietor,  Mr  Laiog 
of  Papdale,  stands  prominently  forward  in  this  species  of  improye- 
ment,  having,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  made  the  plough  to  pais 
over  more  than  100  acres  of  barren  moor.     It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  ground  which  has  been  yielding  grey  oats  and  bigg  alternately, 
for  a  series  of  years,  refuses  to  yield  white  oats,  and  this,  too,  even 
though  the  ground  is  of  excellent  quality.    The  cause  of  this  may 
be,  the  quantity  of  shell  saud,  which  mixes  more  or  less  with  the 
sea-weed,  that  has  been  used  as  manure  for  centuries,  destroying 
the  adhesion  of  the  soil.     But,  whether  this  be'the  real  cause  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  white  oats  grow  in  contiguous  ground  that 
has  been  newly  cultivated. 

The  ease  with  which  sea-weed  can  be  procured  as  manure,  by 
presenting  a  temptation  to  the  farmer  to  have  always  a  grain  crop 
upon  his  ground,  may  be  supposed  to  have  much  impeded  the  in- 
troduction of  the  improved  mode  of  agriculture.  Another  obsta- 
cle which  may  be  mentioned,  is  the  manufacture  of  kelp  from  sea- 
weed,  which,  for  nearly  a  century,  has  occupied  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  labouring  part  of  the  community,  during  the  summer 
season,  and  thereby  withdrawn  the  attention  of  all  classes  from 
agriculture.  The  ardour  for  kelp  making  is,  however,  much  abat- 
ed, in  consequence  of  the  little  remuneration  which  it  brings,  the 
price  having  fallen  from  L.15,  or  even  L.20  per  ton,  to  L.5. 

Fisheries. — The  fishing,  which  is  of  most  importance  to  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  parishes,  is  the  sillock  or  cooth. 
Besides  furnishing  the  people  with  a  considerable  part  of  their  food 
during  three-fourths  of  the  year,  the  taking  of  this  fish,  which  i> 
both  with  the  bait  and  fly,  affords  to  old  and  young  a  source  oi 
interesting  amusement,  more  especially  during  the  pleasant  even- 
ings in  summer.     The  lobster-fishing  has  been  carried  on  here. 
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for  about  half  a  century.  This  fish  is  caught  during  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June,  a  little  without*  the  low  water-mark,  by 
means  of  small  boats  with  two  men  in  each,  employing  for  this 
.purpose  small  nets  with  flesh  or  fish  used  as  bait  The  lobsters, 
when  caught,  are  transferred  to  chests  floating  in  some  sheltered 
place,  from  which  they  are  taken  generally  every  week,  and  con- 
veyed to  London  by  welled  smacks.  The  cod-fishing  for  export 
commenced  in  the  year  1828,  and  is  prosecuted  in  the  neighbour- 
ing seas  with  small  sloops,  for  the  most  part  decked.  The  herring- 
fishing  was  begun  here  by  Mr  David  Drever,  farmer  at  Huip,  in  the 
year  1814.  And  soon  after,  Mr  Laing  of  Papdale,  in  connection 
with  a  company  in  London,  afforded  such  encouragement,  that  the 
harbour  of  Papa  Sound,  admirably  fitted  for  this  purpose,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  finest  fishing-ground,  soon  became  the  great  resort 
of  boats  from  the  North  Isles,  and  indeed  from  all  Orkney.  Mr 
Laing,  the  proprietor  of  the  adjacent  ground,  has  built  a  consider- 
able village  for  the  accommodation  of  fishermen  who  have  come 
from  distant  places  to  reside  here,  and  likewise  a  commodious  pier 
for  the  curing  and  loading  of  the  fish.  The  herring-fishing  com- 
mences towards  the  end  of  July,  and  continues  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  number  of  boats-employed  has  been 
sometimes  about  400,  and  most  of  these  are  manned  by  four,  and 
some  by  five  men.  There  are  also  anchored  in  Papa  Sound  from 
25  to  35  vessels,  (sloops  and  brigs,)  mostly  from  the  south-west  of 
Scotland,  attending  on  the  fishing.  And  in  addition  to  coopers 
and  others,  there  are  several  hundreds  of  women  employed  in 
cleaning  and  salting  the  fish.  Numbers  of  persons  also  resort  to 
the  station  to  traffic  with  the  curers  and  fishers,  while  visitors  come 
to  witness  the  busy  scene,  so  that  the  fishing-season  is  a  memora- 
ble part  of  the  year  in  the  parish  of  Stronsay.  It  may  be  added, 
tbat  it  is  difficult  to  specify  the  average  quantity  caught  by  one 
boat,  but  it  varies  from  the  smallest  number  of  crans  to  about  200. 
A  common  number  is  from  35  to  70. 

It  may  be  added,  tbat  shoals  of  small  whales  occasionally  run 
aground  on  these  islands,  or  when  seen  off  the  coast  are  hunted 
ashore  by  the  people  with  boats.  One  of  these  shoals,  fifty  in 
number,  came  ashore  at  Rousholmn,  in  November  1834,  which 
yielded  oil  to  the  amount  of  about  L.100.  And  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  another  shoal,  287  in  number,  came  ashore 
on  the  west  side  of  Eday,  which  yielded  a  return  of  L.398.  These 
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fishes,  however,  are  only  rare  visitors,  and.  their  return  cannot  be 
calculated  on. 

Produce,— The  average  gross  amount  of  raw  produce  raised 
yearly  in  Stronsay,  including  the  holms  connected  therewith : 

4214  bolls  of  bear  of  6  bushels,  at  Ids.  6d.  per  bush.,  L.2844  9  0 

570  do.  of  white  oats  of  do.,  at  12s.  per  bushel,            842  0  0 

5232  do.  of  black  oats  of  do.,  at  8s.  6d.  per  do.,            2223  12  0 

53  do.  of  pease  of  do.,          at  L.1,               .                53  0  0 

10069— total  number  of  bolls  of  grain,  .  L.  5463    1    0 

3992  barrels  of  potatoes,  at  2s.  3d.  per  barrel,  L.449  2  0 

81000  cabbages,                 at  2s.  6d.  per  100  .           101  5  0 

59J  acres  of  turnips,       at  L.4,  10s.  per  acre,  267  15  0 

9800  stones  of  hay,          at  6d.  per  stone,  245  0  0 


Cattle  and  horses. 

1 10  large  horses,  at  L.3  per  head,  for  grass  &  fodder,  L.330    0  0 

189  small    do.    at  L.1,  5s  per  head,  for  do.  do.         236    5  0 

137  oxen,  at  L.  1, 10.  per  head,  for  do.  do.         205  10  0 

397  cows,  at  L.1, 10s.  per  head,  for  do.  do.         595  10  0 

527  stirks,  at  15s.  per  head  for        do.  do.         395    5  0 


1063    2    0 


1360 — total  number  of  cattle  and  horses,  1762  10    0 

310  swine  for  keeping,  at  5s.  per  head,  77  10    0 

1555  sheep,  native  breed,  for  keeping,  at  Is.  6d.  .  116  12    6 

3200  rabbits  yearly,— value  for  skins  and  carcase,  6d.  ,  80    0    0 

Kelp. 

215}  tons,  at  L.5  per  ton,  .  1077  10    0 

Lobsters. 

2900  lobsters,  at  3d.  each,  .  36    5   0 

Herrings  and  cod. 

2800  barrels  of  herring,  at  10s.  per  barrel,  L.  1400    0    0 

4  tons  of  cod  fish,  at  L.1 2,  12s.  50    8    0 


1450    6   0 


Total  value,  L.1 1,126  18    6 
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The  average  gross  amount  of  raw  produce  raised  yearly  in  Eday, 
including  Pharey  and  the  Holms. 

1616  bolls  of  bear,  of  6  bushels  to  a  boll,  at  Ids.  per  boll,  I,. 

785  bolls  of  white  oats,  do.      to    do.     at  1  Is.  6d.  per  boll, 
1445  bolls  of  black  oats,  do.       to    do.    at  8s.  per  do. 

10  bolls  of  beans,  do.      to    do.    atL.I, 

2042  barrels  of  potatoes,  at  2s.  3d.  per  barrel, 

36  acres  of  turnips,  at  L  4,  10s.  per  acre, 
2280  stones  of  bay,  at  6d.  per  stone, 
90100  cabbages,  at  L.  ] ,  5s.  per  1000, 
307  coirs  for  grass  and  fodder,  at  L.l,  10s.  per  head, 
79  oxen  for    do.  do.      at  L.l,  10s.  per  head, 

317  stirks  for  do.  do.       at  15s.  per  do. 

25  horses,  (large  size,)  for  grass  and  fodder,  at  L.3  per  head, 
169  horses,  (small  size,)  for  do.  do.      at  L.l,  5s.  per  do. 

900  Cheviot  sheep,  grass  for  the  year,  at  6s.  6d. 
180  Highland  sheep,  grass  for  the  year,  at  Ss.  6<L  per  head. 
920  native  sheep,  do.         do.        at  Is.  9d.  per  do. 

223  Swine,  at  4s.  each, 

1630  rabbits  skin  and  carcase,  at  5}d  each,  .  • 

466  fathoms  of  peats  sold  yearly  from  the  island,  at  6s.  per  fathom. 

1560  barrels  of  herrings,  at  .  L.780    0    0 

5400  lobsters,  at  3d.  each,  67  10    0 

8  tons  of  dried  cod  fish,  at  L.12  per  ton,  .  96    0    0 

— 943  10   0 

161  tons  of  kelp,  at  L.5  per  ton,  805    0    0 

L.5933  17    7 

V.— Parochial  Economy. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — There  are  two  parish  churches,  both  in 
central  parts  in  these  islands.  The  one  in  Stronsay  was  built  io 
182],  the  other  in  Eday,  in  1816.  Besides  these,  there  are  two 
places  of  worship  connected  with  the  United  Secession.  That  io 
Stronsay  was  built  in  1800,  and  that  in  Eday,  in  1829.  The  pa- 
rish minister  in  Stronsay,  until  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  was 
wont  to  cross  the  Sound  (in  breadth  four  miles)  every  fourth  Sab- 
bath, to  preach  in  Eday.  But  in  the  spring  of  1834,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  for  managing  the  Royal  Bounty 
appointed  the  present  missionary  minister  to  officiate  in  Eday ; 
and  since  that  time,  the  parish  of  Eday  has  enjoyed  the  same  be- 
nefit of  public  worship,  every  Sabbath,  as  Stronsay,  which  has 
been  also  benefited  by  this  appointment,  as  the  minister  of  Stron- 
say can  devote  all  his  attention  to  that  parish.  Since  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  minister  to  Eday,  a  manse  has  been  erected  for  his 
residence,  partly  by  collections  and  subscriptions  in  Orkney  and  io 
the  south ;  and  partly  by  the  assistance  of  the  present  incumbent 
in  Stronsay. 

Education. — In  these  parishes,  there  are  three  principal  schools. 
Two  in  Stronsay,  and  one  in  Eday.  Of  those  in  Stronsay,  one  is 
the  parochial  school,  and  the  other  is  supported  by  the  Society  for 
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Propagating  Christian  Knowledge.     This  school  was  established 
by  the  Society  in  the  year  1782.    And  it  may  be  worthy  of  being 
noticed,  that  since  that  time  it  has  continued  in  the  same  family, 
being  taught  first  by  the  father  and.  afterwards  by  the  present 
teacher,  his  son,  who  is  also  an  elder  in  the  parish  church.     The 
school  in  the  parish  of  Eday  is  supported  by  the  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  for  Promoting  of  Education  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland.     It  was  established  in  the 
year  1827.     Previous  to  this  time,  there  was  no  regular  school  in 
the  parish  of  Eday.     Although  the  people  in  Eday  were  thus  so 
long  without  any  public  school,  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
children  were  not  altogether  neglected.     They  were  for  the  most 
part  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  by  their  parents  or  some  of  the 
neighbours.     The  Assembly's  school,  however,  has  beeu  of  great 
benefit  to  the  parish,  as  it  has  spread  education  among  all  the  fa- 
milies ;  taught  the  young  to  read  with  more  accuracy  than  former- 
ly, as  well  as  taught  them  branches  to  which  they  could  not  have 
access  before. 

The  parish  schoolmaster  in  Stronsay  receives  a  salary  of  L.25, 
13s.  3fd.;  add  to  which  the  fees  of  scholars,  L.3;  total,  L.28, 
13s.  3|d.  The  teacher  of  the  Society's  school  in  Stronsay  receives 
a  salary  of  L.  15;  add  to  which,  the  fees  of  scholars,  L.  1,  10s.; 
total,  L.  16,  10s.  The  teacher  of  the  General  Assembly's  school 
in  Eday  receives  a  salary  of  L.25;  add  to  which,  the  fees  of 
scholars,  L.  5 ;  total,  L.  30. 

The  average  number  of  children  attending  these  schools  in  Stron- 
say, during  the  summer,  are  48;  during  the  winter,  65.  The  ave- 
rage number  attending  the  Assembly's  school  in  Eday,  during 
summer,  are  24;  during  winter,  36.  The  fees  are  from  Is.  6d. 
to  3s.  per  quarter. 

Besides  these  schools,  there  are  other  casual  schools,  in  more 
remote  parts  of  the  islands,  taught  by  persons  who  earn  their  liveli- 
hood, partly  from  the  fees  of  the  children,  and  partly  from  follow- 
ing some  other  occupation. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds* — The  average  number  of  persons 
receiving  parochial  aid  in  these  parishes,  is  about  27.  They  re- 
ceive from  Is.  to  15s.  during  the  year.  The  only  fund  for  relief 
of  the  poor  is  that  which  is  procured  by  weekly  collections  in  the 
parish  churches  on  Sabbath,  with  the  exception  of  a  donation  of 
L.2,  2s.,  per  annum,  from  Mr  Balfour  of  Trenaby  for  the  poor 
of  Stronsay.     The  collections  amount  to  about  L.  8,  5s.  Sterling, 
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per  annum.  It  may  be  observed,  that,  although  there  are  many 
poor  persons  in  these  parishes,  yet  they  are  more  able  to  find  sup- 
port for  themselves  here  than  in  large  towns.  If  they  procure 
from  their  relatives  or  neighbours  some  meal  and  a  few  fish  and 
potatoes,  these  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  wants.  And  though 
very  poor,  they  enjoy  a  measure  of  health  and  contentment.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  people  in  these  parishes  are  very  chari- 
table in  bestowing  help,  in  the  manner  referred  to,  on  their  poorer 
neighbours. 

Inns,  Alehouses,  $c. — There  are  seven  alehouses  or  inns  in 
these  parishes,  and  the  bad  effects  of  these  houses  are  the  same 
here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Fuel — The  fuel  in  the  parish  of  Eday  consists  wholly  of  peats, 
which  are  dug  from  the  extensive  moss  that  covers  the  greater 
part  of  the  island.  These  peats  are  of  the  best  sort,  and  when 
piled  on  the  hearth  make  an  excellent  fire.  The  inhabitants  of 
Eday,  as  has  been  noticed,  have  right  to  the  free  use  of  peats  from 
the  mosses,  as  a  pendicle  to  their  tenements.  Several  of  the  north 
isles  of  Orkney  receive  fuel  from  Eday.  Boats  containing  parties 
of  people  to  prepare  their  winter's  supply,  may  be  seen  sailing  from 
various  quarters,  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  when  the  season  for 
cutting  the  peats  commences.  They  pay  6s.  per  fathom  for  them 
after  they  are  cut  and  dried.*  And  the  yearly  rent  accruing  to 
the  proprietor  of  Eday,  for  this  commodity  alone,  is  not  less  than 
L.  139,  16s.  per  annum.  The  inhabitants  of  Stronsay  were  wont, 
in  former  times,  to  dig  their  peats  from  the  moss  of  Rothesholmn, 
already  referred  to.  This  privilege,  however,  about  fifty  years  ago, 
was  denied  them  by  the  proprietor,  and  the  question  being  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Session,  it  was  decided  in  his  favour.  Mr 
Anderson,  in  his  Account  of  these  parishes  in  1787,  anticipated 
that  this  decision  would  "  soon  be  found  a  great  cause  of  diminish- 
ing the  inhabitants/'  The  numbers,  however,  have  considerably 
increased  since  that  time,  showing  that  a  scarcity  of  fuel  is  too 
feeble  a  barrier  to  check  population.  The  tenants  in  Rothesholmn, 
and  some  other  families,  receive  their  peats,  as  formerly,  from  .the 
moss.  But  most  of  the  remaining  families  receive  the  little  fuel 
they  use  from  Eday,  and  the  average  expense  to  one  family  is 
about  L.  1,  5s.  yearly,  to  which  may  be  added  the  expense  of 
coal,  as  some  of  them  use  a  considerable  quantity. 

*  The  measure  above-mentioned  is  of  much  greater  dimensions,  than  that  usually 
known  by  the  fathom.      It  contains  12  feet  in  length,  6  in  breadth;  and  6  in  height- 
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I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Name. — The  present  designation  of  this  parish  is  that  by  which 
it  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  known ;  and  no  other,  nor  more 
satisfactory  account  of  its  origin  can  be  obtained,  than  that  it  is 
derived  from  Saint  Andrew,  the  tutelary,  saint  of  Scotland. 

Extent,  fa. — The  parish  of- St  Andrews  is  situated  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  mainland  of  Orkney.  Its  extreme  length  is  about 
6  miles,  and  its  medial  breadth  2.  Its  superficial  extent  has 
never  been  ascertained  by  actual  measurement,  but  may  be  esti- 
mated at  13  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Sha- 
pinshay  firth ;  on  the  east,  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  called  Stronsay 
firth;  on  the  south-east,  by  Deersound;  on  the  south,  by  the 
German  ocean ;  on  the  south-west,  by  an  undivided  common 
of  some  miles  in  extent,  which  lies  between  it  and  the  parish  of 
Holm  ;  on  the  west,  by  the  parish  of  St  Ola ;  and  on  the  north- 
west, by  Inganess  bay.  It  is  separated  from  the  parish  of  Deerness, 
with  which  it  was  formerly  ecclesiastically  united,  by  Deersound, 
and  a  narrow  isthmus  called  Sandaysand.  In  consequence  of  its  be- 
ing variously  intersected  by  the  sea,  its  figure  cannot  be  well  de- 
scribed; but  the  principal  part  lies  south-east  and  north-west, 
while  an  inferior  division  projects  from  the  northern  end;  in  an 
easterly  direction. 

Topographical  Appearances. — The  face  of  the  parish,  though 
generally  flat,  is  diversified  by  gentle  inequalities  in  the  ground. 
But  the  highest  point  is  not  more  than  350  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  with  the  steepest  acclivity  only  nine  degrees  ;  and  the 
least  elevated  parts  are  sometimes  covered  by  the  rising  tide.  It 
is  intersected  from,  east  to  west,  by  three  ridges  or  inconsiderable 
rising  grounds ;  one  at  the  south  end,  another  at  the  north,  and 
a  third  in  the  middle,  almost  equidistant  from  each  of  the  others. 

The  line  of  sea-coast,  extending  along  the  south,  east,  and  north 

*  Drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  George  Smellie,  Assistant  and  Successor  in  Lady  parish, 
Sanday. 
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sides,  may  be  eighteen  miles  in  length.  At  three  places,  tit  the 
isthmus  connecting  this  parish  with  Deerness,  a  small  creek  of 
Deersound  near  the  church,  and  a  part  of  Inganess  bay,  it  is  san- 
dy, and  at  the  southern  and  eastern  boundaries,  it  is  rocky  and 
precipitous.  At  the  former  of  these,  the  face  of  the  rock  is  nearly 
180  feet  of  perpendicular  height;  and  at  the  latter  95,  where  it 
is  not  so  remarkable  for  its  elevation,  as  for  its  picturesque  appear- 
ance ;  some  parts  standing  in  detached  columns,  and  presenting 
a  dauntless  front  to  the  fury  of  the  ocean.  The  rest  of  the  sea 
coast,  though  occasionally  varied  by  projecting  cliffs,  generally 
consists  of  a  low  beach,  affording  sea-weed  for  the  manufacture 
of  kelp. 

One  of  the  chief  natural  curiosities  of  this  place  is  a  deep  cavern, 
which  in  the  neighbouring  district  is  called  the  gloup.*  It  is  situated 
a  few  yards  from  the  precipice  on  the  east  coast,  is  eighty  feet  deep, 
and  fifty-six  by  thirty  wide ;  and  thfe  water  in  its  bottom  commu- 
nicates with  the  open  sea  by  a  passage  through  which  a  boat  may 
enter,  at  certain  states  of  the  tide  and  weather.  Additional  inte- 
rest is  given  to  this  place  by  the  circumstance,  that  Sir  James  Sin- 
clair, natural  son  of  Robert  Sinclair,  Earl  of  Orkney,  threw  him- 
self into  it,  and  perished.  He  was  prompted  to  this  horrid  act,  by 
fear  of  the  vengeance  of  his  sovereign  James  V.,  whose  displeasure 
he  had  incurred,  by  representing  the  Islands  of  Sanday  and  Eday 
as  insignificant  holms,  and  thus  fraudulently  attempting  to  obtain 
possession  of  them,  as  a  reward  for  his  good  services  in  discomfit- 
ing the  Earl  of  Caithness  and  Lord  Sinclair  at  Summerdale. 

Meteorology. — Though  in  rare  instances,  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter in  the  shade  has  been  known  to  fall  to  16°  and  rise  to  74°, 
yet  the  following  may  be  taken  as  the  average  annual  and  month- 
ly heights  calculated  from  observations  made  twice  every  day,  for 
seventeen  years — from  January  1812  to  December  1828.  Ave- 
rage annual  height,  44°.64 

Monthly  height,  January,  36°.4  Monthly  height,  July,  .  54a.5 

February,  .         37.2  Do.  August,         .  M-3 

March,  .         98.2  Do.  September,  51.3 

April,  .        41.3  Do.  October,         .  45. 

May,  .46.  Do.  November,  40. 

June,  52.3  Do.  December,  &• 

The  climate  is  subject  to  frequent  and  rapid  alternations  of  tem- 
perature, as  might  easily  be  shown  by  a  table  of  observations  for 

•  The  term  gloup  seems  to  be  generic,  as  it  is  elsewhere,  in  these  islands,  appl*1 
to  other  caverns  of  a  similar  description  ;  and  may  probably  be  derived  from  the  Ice- 
landic word  gloppa,  which  is  used  with  reference  to  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 
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each  day  of  a  whole  year.  And  though  slight  frosts  are  common 
in  winter  and  spring,  yet  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  seldom 
remains  so  low  as  the  freezing  point,  for  one  continued  week.  The 
character  of  the  climate  is  rather  damp  than  cold.  And  though 
instances  have  occurred,  when  many  successive  weeks  during  sum- 
mer have  passed  without  a  single  shower,  yet  such  are  rare;  and 
drought  less  frequently  than  wet  proves  injurious  to  agricultural 
pursuits.  Eight  or  nine  months  of  the  twelve  may  often,  not  in- 
aptly, be  denominated  rainy.  The  following  are  the  average 
heights  of  the  barometric  column,  calculated  from  the  same  num- 
ber of  observations  made  during  the  same  period  as  mentioned  in 
regard  to  the  thermometer.     Annual  height,  29.675  inches. 

Monthly  height,  January,    29.607  in.         Monthly  height,  July,  29.773  in. 


bo.  ~ 

February, 

29.502 

Do. 

August, 

29.757 

Do. 

March, 

29.576 

Do. 

September, 

29.7)0 

Do. 

April, 

29.572 

Do. 

October, 

29.617 

Do. 

May, 

29.803 

Do. 

November, 

29.621 

Do. 

June, 

29.850 

Do. 

December, 

29.539 

In  December  1883,  the  mercurial  column  was  only  27*7  inches 
in  height;  and  on  the  26th  May  1884,  it  was  80.67  inches,  so 
that  the  range  of  the  barometer  is  at  least  2.97  inches.  But 
atmospherical  changes  are  often  very  rapid  ;  a  clear  and  serene  sky 
being  not  unfrequently,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  entirely  hid  un- 
der dark  and  stormy  clouds. 

Rain  appears  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  forms  varying  from 
gentle  mist  to  weighty  drops ;  but  generally  falls  more  gradually 
here  than  in  more  southern  districts  of  Britain.  Torrents  of  rain 
are  uncommon — the  heaviest  showers  being  usually  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  and  these  come  from  the  west  when  the  wind  is  strong. 
The  south-west,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  frequen- 
cy of  rain  from  that  direction  than  from  any  other,  may  be  deno- 
minated the  rainy  quarter.  But  though  the  climate  be  damp,  yet, 
owing  to  the  gentle  precipitation  of  moisture  in  general,  probably 
no  greater  quantity  of  rain  falls  annually  here  than  in  many 
places  which  have  the  character  of  a  much  drier  climate.  Dr 
Barry  says,  "  that,  from  some  attempts  to  obtain  a  measurement, 
we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  that 
falls  in  those  islands  amounts  to  twenty-six  inches  at  an  average." 
And  this  may  be  assumed  as  the  quantity  for  this  parish. 

High  winds  are  frequent.  The  most  furious  blasts  are  from 
the  west  and* north-west.  But  the  longest  continuance  of  wind  in 
one  direction  is  generally  when  it  blows  from  the  east.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  proportions  of  time  during  which  winds  from  the 
four  cardinal  points,  or  those  approaching  nearest  to  them,  prevail 
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in  the  course  of  the  year,  also  calculated  from  observations  made 
during  seventeen  years: — North,  &c.  75  days;  east,  &c  82.14 
days;  south,  &c.  107.14  days;  west,  &c  100.72. 

Hydrography. — Deersound    is   the  best  roadstead   contiguous 
to  this  place.     Notwithstanding  several  sinuosities  in  its  shores,  it 
may  be  said  to  lie  nearly  north-east  and  south-west.     It  is  four 
miles  long  from  the  point  of  Ness,  which  forms  one  side  of  its  en- 
trance, to  its  innermost  part,  and  from  one  to  two  miles  broad 
Being  well  defended  on  all  sides,  its  mouth  six  or  seven  fa- 
thoms deep,  and  its  bottom  consisting  of  clean  sandy  ground  mixed 
with  clay,  it  forms  a  safe  retreat  for  vessels  of  all  sizes.     Good 
anchorage  may  be  found  in  many  parts  of  it ;  but  perhaps  the 
safest  place  is  that  behind  the  point  of  Kirbister,  on  the  Deerness 
shore.     The  most  common  resort  for  vessels,  however,  and  at  all 
times  a  sufficiently  safe  situation,  is  in  six  fathoms  water,  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  point  of  Ness,  and  towards  tbe 
St  Andrews  side  of  the  bay,  where  the  pilot's  rule  for  bringing  up 
a  vessel  is,  to  bring  her  into  a  straight  line  with  the  Mull-head  of 
Deerness  and  the  point  of  Ness,  and  then  anchor  within  that  line. 
Wallace,  in  his  History  of  Orkney,  says,  that  "  Deersound  is 
capable  of  sheltering  the  greatest  navies."     It  is  not  now  much 
frequented.     Formerly,  a  few  ships  bound  for  Davis's  Straits  or 
Greenland,  and  some  engaged  in  the  Iceland  fishery,  touched  here, 
principally  for  the  sake  of  hiring  men.     But,  since  the  burning  in 
lb23  of  Mr  Scoresby's  ship,  the  Fame  of  Hull,  a  name  occurring 
in  almost  all  scientiBc  dissertations  on  the  arctic  regions,  no  whale- 
fishing  vessel  has  been  seen  here ;  and,  by  the  Iceland  fishermen, 
it  has  been  almost  deserted  since  last  French  war. 

Inganess  Bay,  the  only  other  bay  falling  under  our  observation 
at  present,  is  still  less  frequented,  being  exposed  to  the  open  sea 
from  the  north-east.  It  lies  in  the  same  direction  as  Deersound, 
but  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  parish.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  and  south  by  St  Ola.  Its  length  is  two  miles  and  a  half,  its 
breadth  upwards  of  one,  and  its  depth  from  two  and  a  half  to  twelve 
fathoms.  The  best  anchorage  is  about  a  mile  from  its  inner  ex* 
tremity,  in  six  or  six  one-half  fathoms  water;  and  this  is  quite  safe 
in  certain  directions  of  the  wind.  There  is  no  tideway  in  either 
of  these  bays,  except  the  little  occasioned  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
their  own  waters. 

In  the  north  end  of  the  parish  is"  the  only  sheet  of  fresh  water 
deserving  the  name  of  lake.  Its  length  is  one  mile ;  its  breadth, 
three-fourths ;  and  its  greatest  depth  in  winter,  eleven  feet  of  wa- 
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ter,  with  perhaps  as  many  of  mud.  It  falls  five  feet  of  perpendi- 
cular height,  in  dry  seasons,  and  is  then  only  seven  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  winter,  it  has  been  so  completely  frozen,  as 
to  be  safely  crossed  on  foot. 

From  the  small  extent  of  territory  in  this  part  of  the  mainland 
of  Orkney,  running  water  never  attains  a  magnitude  greater  than 
a  paltry  rill.  And  none  of  the  springs,  all  of  which  are  inconside- 
rable, possess  a  temperature  above  that  of  the  climate,  or  manifest 
any-  remarkable  chemical  properties. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — The  direction  of  the  strata  of  rocks 
is  generally  from  east-south-east  to  west-north-west,  with  the  dip 
to  north-north-east.  Their  inclination  varies  from  5°  to  13°,  and, 
in  some  situations,  even  more.  Around  the  lake,  they  range  al- 
most from  east  to  west ;  and,  at  one  part  of  the  precipitous  coast 
on  the  east,  they  seem  completely  deranged ;  sometimes,  contrary 
to  the  general  rule,  ranging  from  south-west  to  north-east,  with  the 
dip  to  the  north-west,  and,  at  other  times,  while  ranging  in  the 
same  direction,  dipping  to  the  south-east,  and  indicating  the  exist- 
ence of  subterranean  action  in  their  neighbourhood,  at  some  remote 
period.  From  a  remarkable  aperture  in  these  rocks,  called  the 
Hole  of  Row,  northwards  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  entire  disorder 
prevails.  The  strata  lie  in  all  directions ;  the  beds  are  undu- 
lated in  their  form,  more  inclined  than  in  other  places,  and 
some  of  them  placed  in  an  almost  vertical  position.  Along  the 
sea-coast,  on  the  north,  some  other  traces  of  derangement  appear. 

The  prevailing  rocks  are  argillaceous  sandstone  and  sandstone 
flag,  apparently  belonging  to  the  old  red  sandstone  formation.  But 
trap  dikes  evidently  occur  at  the  place  where  the  strata  are  so 
much  deranged.  Traces  of  calc-spar  and  iron  pyrites  are  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter,  and  of  bog  iron  ore  in  the  marshes. 
We  do  not  know  that  any  fossil  organic  remains,  either  animal  or 
vegetable,  were  ever  discovered  in  this  place. 

The  rocks  are,  in  all  cases,  covered  with  red  clay,  mixed  with 
gravel,  over  which  rest  sand,  loam,  or  peat.  Peat  occurs  both  on 
the  higher  and  lower  grounds.  In  almost  all  instances,  it  is  of  a 
light  and  spongy  consistence,  of  a  chesnut  colour,  and  apparently 
Composed  chiefly  of  moss  and  heath.  But,  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
moors,  it  is  blacker,  more  friable, — and  when  dried,  harder  than  in 
other  situations ;  and  contains  branches  of  trees  in  a  half-decayed 
state.  Within  the  last  five  years,  in  the  course  of  trenching  a  bog 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  minister's  house,  hazel-nuts 
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were  fouod  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  at  the  distance  of 
three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  although  no  trees  of 
that  kind  at  present  exist  in  the  island. 

The  soil  seems  generally  to  be  untransported,  except  in  a  few 
sandy  spots  near  the  sea  shore,  where  its  situation  and  appearance 
prove  that  it  has  been  accumulated  by  the  force  of  the  wind ;  and 
in  valleys,  where  a  more  than  ordinary  depth  betrays  its  dependent 
character.  But  the  circumstance  of  greater  depth  in  particular 
situations,  though  perhaps  originating  in  transportation,  may  not 
be  altogether  owing  to  that  cause.  For  if  the  accumulation  were 
once  begun,  the  increase  of  soil  itself  would  give  greater  vigour  to 
vegetation,  and  the  decay  of  its  productions,  then,  independently 
of  the  former  cause,  maintain  the  accumulating  process.  And 
this  proceeding  in  a  natural  course,  if  only  commenced  by  the  ope- 
ration of  some  extrinsic  circumstance,  might  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon. Perhaps  few  places,  for  their  extent,  can  boast  of  a 
greater  variety  of  soil.  One  kind  does  not  extend  far,  till  it  is  in- 
terrupted by  another.  It  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  sandy,  and, 
at  other  times,  loamy,  but  generally  clayey  or  mossy.  Sand, 
loam,  moss,  and  clay,  are,  however,  found  combined  in .  infinite 
variety  of  proportion.  But  the  soil  that  has  been  long  under  cul- 
tivation, has  assumed  the  black  colour  of  productiveness,  from  hav- 
ing been  manured  chiefly  with  decomposed  organic  matter.  Large 
portions  of  the  uncultivated  ground  are  covered  with  a  thin  stra- 
tum of  mossy  matter,  resting  on  gravelly  clay.  And  this  kind  of 
soil,  called  yarpha^  yields  few  productions  except  mosses,  some  of 
the  coarser  grasses,  and  stunted  heaths.  The  soil  in  general,  in- 
dependently of  the  sterile  clay  on  which  it  rests,  is  seldom  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  deep,  unless  in  spots  where  cultivation 
has  been  carried  on  for  many  years,  or  where  some  extrinsic  ac- 
cumulating process  has  been  in  operation ;  in  which  cases,  the 
depth  is  often  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot,  and  in  marshes  some- 
times much  more.  Its  general  character  is  extreme  wetness,  while 
rainy  weather  continue?,— and  a  tendency  to  become  hard  and  to 
crack  in  drought 

Grubs  are  most  common  in  places  that  have  been  recently 
brought  under  cultivation,  particularly  if  mossy,  and  seldom  do 
much  injury  to  fields  that  are  regularly  ploughed. 

It  is  stated  in  the  former  Statistical  Account,  that "  small  bits  of 
lead  are  sometimes  found  here,"  probably  referring  to  the  rocks  on 
the  east  coast ;  and  such  was  once  the  general  belief.    But  it  is  now 
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supposed  that  iron  pyrites  was  mistaken  for  lead,  as  none  of  the 
latter  mineral  can  at  present  be  discovered.  The  same  has  also 
been  ignorantly  mistaken  for  silver. 

Zoology. — Hares  were  found  here  at  an  early  period,  but  had  af- 
terwards become  extinct  till  within  the  last  few  years,  when  they  were 
again  introduced,  and  they  are  now  very  numerous,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  farmer.     Rabbits  are  seen  in  different  parts,  but 
have  a  predilection  for  the  sandy  ground  called  links.     Otters  live 
in  the  rocks  by  the  sea  shore;  and  seals  abound  in  the  bays. 
Grouse  are  found  here  and  in  the  adjacent  moors.     A  great  va- 
riety of  sea  fowl  occurs.     Eleven  species  at  least  of  the  tribe  Anas 
occasionally  visit  Deersound.      Swans  are  seen  in  spring  and 
autumn,  as  they  migrate  to  other  latitudes,  and  often  rest  for  days 
on  the  lake,  where  they  sometimes  fall  a  prey  to  the  sportsman. 
They  also  occasionally  appear  during  winter,  when  it  is  supposed 
that  they  pass  the  season  in  the  neighbourhood.     Solan  geese  are 
sometimes  seen ;  and  a  species  of  sea  fowl,  Anas  bernicla,  "Lin. 
Syst.,  which  has  here  received  the  name  of  Horra-goose,  perhaps 
from  its  loud  hoarse  cry,  comes  to  Deersound  about  the  end  of 
December,  and  remains  till  the  end  of  February.     It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  this  bird  is  not  known  to  visit  any  other  part  of  Ork- 
ney, excepting  Hoy  Sound  and  Westray  firth.     Several  lapwings 
choose  this  as  a  situation  for  rearing  their  young.     Other  migra- 
tory birds  are  seen  in  winter,  as  snow-buntings,  fieldfares,  and 
blackbirds,  &c.     And  the  landrail  is  a  hybernating  bird  common 
in  this  place.     But,  for  a  complete  list  of  the  great  variety  of  birds 
which  may  at  different  seasons  be  found  here,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  Barry's  History  of  the  Orkney  Islands,*  where  those  enumerat- 
ed and  described  will,  without  many  exceptions,  illustrate  the  or- 
nithology of  this  parish. 

Whether  deer  ever  lived  here,  it  is  now  difficult  to  ascertain. 
But  part  of  the  antlers  and  bones  of  one  of  these  animals  were 
dug  out  of  a  tumulus  on  the  glebe  during  the  incumbency  of  the 
present  minister ;  and  a  few  other  remains  of  them  have  been 
discovered  in  the  island.  In  corroboration  of  a  prevalent  tradition 
that  this  neighbourhood  was  once  inhabited  by  these  animals,  we 
are  reminded  of  a  supposed  derivation  of  the  names  Deersound 
and  Deerness,  from  deer, — the  one  signifying  the  sound  and  the 
other  the  cape  of  deers.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  the 
existence  of  deer  in  this  place  at  some  former  period,  it  is  much 

*  Book  III.  Chapter  1. 
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more  probable,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  more  intelligent, 
that  these  names  come  from  some  language  now  in  disuse.  And 
"  in  Gaelic,  which  may  have  been  the  language  of  the  country 
under  the  Pictish  kingdom,  Deerness  or  Durness  signifies  a  peoin- 
sulated  promontory."*  According  to  Dr  Barry  several  remains 
of  deer  have  been  found.  He  says,  "  an  entire  skeleton  was  dug 
up,  some  years  ago,  in  the  heart  of  an  old  ruin,  in  the  middle  of  a 
loch  in  a  parish  contiguous  to  one  that  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  its  being  the  abode  of  these  animals.  The  parish  to 
which  we  allude,  is  Deerness, — a  peninsula  on  the  eastern  extremi- 
ty of  the  mainland,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  named  the 
cape  of  Deers,  because  it  abounded  in  these  quadrupeds,  that 
found  shelter  in  the  forest  with  which  it  was  then  covered,  and 
which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  a  storm  and  inundation.  In 
some  of  the  ground  in  that  parish,  which  is  of  a  marshy  nature, 
deers'  horns  have  several  times  been  found."  The  "  parish  conti- 
guous" can  be  no  other  than  St  Andrews.  But,  besides  there 
being  no  loch  "  with  an  old  ruin  in  the  middle"  of  it, — the  old  ruin 
evidently  referred  to,  standing  on  the  margin  of  the  lake, — we  ne- 
ver heard  of  the  "  entire  skeleton"  of  a  deer  being  discovered  any- 
where in  the  parish,  nor  of  "  deers'  horns  being  several  times  found." 
And  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  Doctor's  account  of  the  former 
state  of  Deerness  is  sufficiently  authenticated. 

The  species  of  Gsh  most  abundant  in  Deersound  and  Inganess 
bay,  is  the  colefish.  Small  rock-cod  of  a  red  colour,  the  Gadus 
mustela,  and  some  varieties  of  the  tribe  Pleuronectes,  may  also  be 
got  in  considerable  numbers.  Trout  is  occasionally  met  with. 
And  several  other  kinds  of  fish,  which  are  unimportant  in  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view,  occur  in  these  bays.  Eels  are  to  be  found 
in  abundance  in  the  lake,  but  are  seldom  sought  after.  Quanti- 
ties of  large  cod,  haddock,  skate,  dog-fish,  herrings,  also  mackerel, 
and  some  others,  are,  however,  brought  from  the  adjoining  seas. 

With  regard  to  shell-fish,  there  are  numbers  of  crabs  and  lob- 
sters ;  also  cockles  and  razor-fish,  which  are  taken  chiefly  in  the 
spring  season,  and  used  as  articles  of  food.  Oysters  of  a  superior 
size  are  not  unknown  in  some  parts  of  Deersound.  Limpets  occur 
on  all  the  rocks  along  the  sea  shore  that  are,  at  the  return  of  every 
tide,  covered  by  the  salt  water, — but  are  used  only  as  bait  for  other 

*  Old  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland. 
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fish.  The  catalogue  might  be  greatly  extended  by  an  enumera- 
tion of  many  other  less  important  kinds. 

Botany. — We  are  not  aware  that  any  very  rare  plants  occur 
here.  But,  as  a  kind  of  index  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  we  may 
mention  the  following— yellow  water-flag,  marsh  marigold,  buck- 
bean,  cotton-grass,  mint,  butterwort,  and  yellow  rattle  ;  corn- 
marigold,  wild-mustard,  docks,  sorrel,  and  thistles;  devils-bit, 
dog's-tail  grass,  rush,  dwarf- willow,  foxglove,  plantain,  common 
primrose,  sundew,  heath,  pamassia,  mushrooms,  puff-balls ;  and  a 
variety  of  fuci  on  the  sea  shore,  which  are  burned  for  kelp.  There 
is  no  wood  in  the  parish,  yet  the  peat  mosses  bear  presumptive 
evidence  of  its  having  grown  here  or  not  far  distant  from  this  place, 
at  some  former  period.  Some  years  ago,  the  removal  of  the  sand  on 
the  sea  shore,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bog  in  which  were 
found  hazelnuts,  discovered  several  branches  of  birch  trees.  This  was 
occasioned  by  a  violent  gale  of  north-east  wind ;  and  wherever  the 
sand  was  removed,  the  stratum  below  was  peat  moss  to  the  depth 
of  several  feet  In  the  eighth  appendix  to  Dr  Barry's  history,  we 
have  an  extract  from  a  manuscript  by  Matthew  Mackaile,  preserv- 
ed in  the  Advocates9  Library,  Edinburgh,  where  it  is  said  that,  "  at 
the  east  end  of  the  main,  at  head  of  Deersound,  at  Campstown, 
there  is  a  little  wood  (almost  two  pair  of  beets  in  length,  and  one 
broad,  and  as  tall  as  a  man,)  of  the  ordinary  Salix  angustifolia  or 
viminia."     All  remembrance  of  this  has  long  since  vanished/ 

A  spirited  attempt  was,  a  few  years  ago,  made  by  Mr  Baikie  of 
Tankerness,  to  introduce  the  useful  and  ornamental  article  of 
wood*  He  planted  with  plane-tree,  fir,  ash,  willow,  &c  several 
acres  of  ground  along  the  north  side  of  the  lake ;  but  no  hope  is 
entertained  of  the  success  of  the  attempt, — indeed,  the  trees  have 
almost  all  entirely  disappeared.  Perhaps  the  sea  breeze,  combin- 
ed with  some  ungeniality  in  the  rough  and  uncultivated  soil  in 
which  they  were  planted,  rather  than  any  peculiar  rigour  of  the 
climate,  has  proved  adverse  to  their  growth  :  for  various  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  and  even  tender  shrubs  will  thrive  well  in  a  good  soil, 
and  under  the  protection  of  a  sufficient  wall.  About  four  years 
ago,  the  same  gentleman  planted  two  or  three  acres  of  good 
ground  near  his  house  with  the  same  kinds  of  wood,  and  the  young 
trees  seem  healthy,  and  are  progressing  in  stature. 

II. — Civil  History. 
This  parish  was  formerly  united  quoad  sacra  with  Deerness, — 
a  circumstance  which  has  led  to  various  inaccuracies  in  occasional 
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references  to  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  of  them  in  accounts  of  the 
Orkney  Islands,  and  even  in  the  Old  Statistical  Account.  The  mi- 
nister always  resided  in  St  Andrews.  He  officiated  every  alternate 
Sabbath  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Deerness,  till  May  1830,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  of  J  823^  for  building 
churches  and  manses  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland, 
the  latter  was  blessed  with  a  resident  clergyman  of  its  own,  and 
the  former  with  a  regular  dispensation  of  religious  ordinances. 

Parochial  Register. — The  only  parochial  register  is  the  ses- 
sion-record, which  extends  backwards  to  the  year  1657,  and  con- 
tains an  account  of  births,  marriages,  and  sessional  transactions. 
It  was  accurately  kept  till  the  year  1796  inclusive;  but  from  that 
period  till  1804,  it  was  sadly  neglected.  And,  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  those  who  have  since  had  the  charge  of  it,  to  render 
it  more  complete  for  the  succeeding  period,  it  still  forms  a  very 
imperfect  record  of  the  parochial  events  of  the  present  century,— 
the  carelessness  or  bigotry  of  Dissenters  often  preventing  them 
from  applying  for  the  registration  of  their  children's  names. 

Land-oumers. — The  chief  land-owners  are,  Lord  Dundas; 
James  Baikie,  Esq.  of  Tankerness ;  and  James  Stewart,  Esq.  of 
Brough. 

Antiquities. — Iu  different  parts  of  the  parish  are  to  be  found 
ruins,  now  almost  levelled  with  the  ground,  which  are  called  cha- 
pels. We  could  particularize  at  least  four,  each  in  a  separate 
division  of  the  parish,  called  an  ursland,  and  situated  near,  or  in 
the  midst  of  a  considerable  extent  of  good  ground.  It  is  thought 
that  they  are  the  remains  of  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  one  of 
which  probably  formed  an  appendage  to  the  dwelling  of  each  con- 
siderable proprietor,  for  whom,  in  former  days,  it  was  customary 
to  reside  on  his  estate.  On  the  point  of  Ness,  there  is  the  vestige 
of  a  small  rude  fort,  consisting  of  a  circular  embankment  of  earth 
and  stones,  which  is  said  to  have  been  used,  in  days  of  piracy,  ft* 
annoying  vessels  when  entering  Deersound.  One  piece  of  ord- 
nance still  lies  on  the  spot.  There  are  in  the  parish  three  tumuli, 
denominated  howies.  One  of  these  stands  on  the  minister's  glebe, 
by  the  side  of  the  lake,  and  projects  into  the  water.  It  is  about 
140  yards  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  12  feet  high.  At  the 
time  at  which  the  last  Statistical  Account  was  written,  it  contained 
a  wall  9  feet  thick,  in  which,  says  the  writer,  **  there  seem  to 
have  been  no  apartments,  or  if  there  have,  they  are  now  filled 
with  rubbish.     Some  pieces  of  wall  have  been  found  on  the  out- 
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side,  but  their  use  or  form  cannot  be  ascertained."  Besides  the 
deer's  horn  already  alluded  to,  small  bone  rings,  shells,  and  bones 
of  various  kinds  of  animals,  have  been  found  in  it.  Part  of  it  has 
also  the  appearance  of  having,  at  one  time,  been  a  burial  ground* 
Another  of  these  tumuli  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  parish. 
It  is  of  a  truncated  conical  form,  hollowed  at  the  top,  90  yards 
around  the  base,  and  16  feet  in  height.  It  appears  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  mound,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  yards  from  the 
-base,  but  has  not  been  opened  within  the  memory  of.  man.  A 
third  tumulus,  of  larger  dimensions  than  either  of  the  former, 
being  36  feet  high,  is  situated  on  the  isthmus  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  parish,  and  is  called  Dingy's  How,  or  Duncan's 
Height.  No  record  or  tradition  remains  of  the  age  of  these  ac- 
cumulations, nor  of  the  objects  which  they  were  intended  to  serve  * 
but  a  superstitious  belief,  now  almost  exploded,  once  invested 
them  with  a  sacred  character,  and  regarded  them  as  the  residence, 
or  the  haunts  of  fairies.  • 

Public  Buildings. — The  only  erections  of  a  public  nature,  are, 
the  plain  parish  church  and  school,  unless  we  include  two  small 
and  simple  undershot  water-mills  for  grinding  corn.  The  summer 
residence  of  Mr  Baikie  of  Tankerness  and  the  manse  are  conspi- 
cuous among  the  humbler  habitations  of  the  peasantry. 

The  stone  used  in  building  is  sandstone  flag,  which  is  found 
here  in  great  abundance,  and  of  very  superior  quality.  It  is  ob- 
tained at  little  expense,  as  it  occurs  almost  every  where,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Roofing  slate  has  been 
lately  discovered  in  one  part  of  the  parish,  though  only  of  an  in- 
ferior kind,  and  to  an  inconsiderable  extent.  The  farm-  houses  are, 
however,  generally  roofed  with  straw  or  heath.  And  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  mode  of  thatching  in  these  islands  is  different  from 
that  adopted  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland.  The  straw  or  heath 
is  first  twisted  by  the  hand  into  the  form  of  a  thick  rope,  which, 
when  so  prepared,  is  called  simmons.  Parallel  folds  of  this  cordage 
are  passed  over  the  joists  from  eave  to  eave,  till  the  whole  of  the 
building  be  once  covered.  A  stratum  of  loose  straw  is  then  in- 
terposed between  this,  and  another  layer  of  the  same  cordage ; 
and  these  are  alternated  until  a  covering  be  formed,  which  will 
hold  out  the  wind  and  rain.  The  inferiority  of  this  method  is, 
however,  manifest,  from  its  requiring  repair,  almost  every  year. 
But  this  often  consists  of  nothing  more  than  an  additional  stratum 
of  simmons. 
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1 1 L —  POPULATI  ON. 

No  information  can  be  obtained  respecting  the  ancient  state 
of  the  population.  la  1831,  it  amounted  to  857  persons— 382 
males,  and  475  females.  According  to  the  return  made  to  Dr 
Webster  in  1755,  and  according  to  the  enumeration  by  Mr  Scolk, 
the  incumbent  in  1772,  it  was  at  these  respective  periods,  near); 
the  same  as  at  present  But,  at  the  time  at  which  the  last  Sta- 
tistical Account  was  drawn  up,  there  was  a  considerable  decrease, 
owing,  it  was  alleged,  to  "  the  continual  drain  of  men  to  the  nan, 
to  the  northern  fisheries,  and,  above  all,  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Be- 
fore the  year  1741,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  servants  were 
all  taken  from  England,  Ireland,  or  the  Shetland  Isles.  About 
1741  or  1743,  they  began  to  get  a  few  from  Orkney,  and,  finding 
them  to  be  submissive  and  industrious,  they  now  take  most  or  all 
of  their  trades-folk  and  contracted  servants  from  this  country/ 
Whatever  effect  these  supposed  causes  may  have  had  upon  the 
population  forty  years  ago,  they  certainly  do  not  seem  at  present 
to  exercise  any  sensible  influence  over  it 

The  only  person  of  independent  fortune  redding  in  the  parish, 
is  Mr  Baikie  of  Tankerness.  And  the  number  of  proprietors  of 
land  of  the  yearly  value  of  L.  50  and  upwards,  is  three,  viz.  those 
mentioned  as  the  chief  land-owners.  The  number  of  families  is 
156,  and  of  inhabited  houses,  146.  There  is  one  fatuous,  and 
one  blind  person. 

One  peculiarity  in  the  customs  of  the  people  that  may  be  men- 
tioned, is,  that  the  majority  of  the  men  may  be  said  to  have  no 
fixed  profession,  but  are  farmers,  fishermen,  and  artisans,  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year.  Another  is,  that  each  tenant  claims 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  fields  which  he  rents,  only  during  the 
time  that  the  crop  is  on  the  ground.  Although  a  little  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  has,  of  late,  begun  to  manifest  itself,  yet,  what 
was  written  for  the  last  Statistical  Account,  will,  in  general,  still 
apply.  "  All  the  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  geese,  &c  go  at 
Iprge  for  about  nine  months  of  the  year.  As  soon  as  any  one  te- 
nant cuts  and  brings  in  his  corn,  the  whole  country  becomes  at 
once  a  common,  and  all  his  neighbours  must  follow  his  example, 
or  leave  their  crops,  ripe  or  unripe,  to  be  trodden  down  and  de- 
stroyed." 

The  people  are  decent  in  their  external  appearance.  And  al- 
though their  habits,  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  food,  a^ 
cleansing  of  kitchen  utensils,  might,  in  some  cases,  give  offence  to 
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a  delicate  or  refined  taste,  yet  they  are  very  particular  in  the  ob- 
servance of  such  rules  as  fall  within  their  own  notions  of  decorum. 
They  are,  however,  very  deficient  in  attention  to  the  order  and 
cleanliness  of  their  habitations.  The  interior  of  the  apartment 
commonly  occupied  by  the  family  is  generally  coated  with  dust, 
ashes,  and  soot,—  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  practice  of 
having  the  fire-place  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  without  any  other 
chimney  to  conduct  the  smoke  outward,  than  a  hole  in  the  roof  of 
the  house.  In  addition  to  this,  poultry,  and  even  pigs  and  calves, 
as  well  as  dogs  and  cats,  are  often  admitted  to  a  corner  of  the  same 
apartment  with  the  family.  The  food  of  the  people  consists  of 
bread  made  of  the  meal  of  oats  or  bear,  and  sowens,  which  is  a  pre- 
paration from  the  siftings  of  oatmeal ;  also  of  potatoes,  cabbages, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  fish,  with  a  small  quantity  of  animal  food, 
— and  that  chiefly  goose  or  bacon. 

Poaching  is  unknown ;  and  smuggling  is  almost  at  an  end, — 
the  only  remaining  instances  of  the  latter  being  occasional  attempts 
to  make  a  little  malt  for  private  use,  without  previously  lodging  in- 
formation with  the  excise  officer  of  the  district. 

IV. — Industry. 

Agriculture. — The  lands  never  having  been  surveyed,  and  the 
cultivated  parts  lying  in  detached  shreds  of  every  size  and  shape, 
it  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  the  number  of  acres  that  this 
parish  contains,  or  that  is  under  cultivation.  But  from  the  best 
local  knowledge,  we  may  venture  to  give  2200  acres,  as  an  esti- 
mate, of  the  quantity  ever  under  tillage,  which  is  probably  a  near 
approximation  to  the  truth.  Perhaps  half  of  the  ground  that  has 
never  been  touched  with  the  plough  might,  by  labour,  be  made 
yield  the  means  of  human  subsistence.  But  from  the  wetness  and 
natural  poverty  of  the  soil,  it  is  questionable  whether  in  a  corner 
so  remote  from  markets  this  could,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  be 
done  with  a  profitable  application  of  capital. 

Where  the  extent  of  a  farm  is  not  known,  either  by  the  land- 
lord, his  tenant,  nor  any  one  else,  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  average 
rent  of  arable  ground.  But  it  may  be  estimated  at  from  7s.  to  10s. 
value  per  acre.  Along  with  the  arable  land  so  rented,  however, 
the  tenant  receives  as  much  or  a  greater  extentof  pasture  ground, 
which  is  considered  as  going  into  the  bargain.  The  practice  of 
grazing  cattle  for  rent  is  so  little  known,  that  nothing  satisfactory 
can  be  said  as  to  its  average  expense. 
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Wages  — There  are  but  few  cases,  in  which  farm-servants  are 
hired,— the  farms  being  generally  small,  and  the  members  of  the  fa* 
mily  sufficing  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  necessary  work :  so 
that  an  estimateof  their  wages  would  be  drawn  from  a  small  induction 
of  particulars ;  and  as  the  terms  of  service  are  often  short,  and  pe- 
culiar to  the  country,  little  information  of  general  utility  could  be 
obtained  even  from  these  particulars.  A  man's  wages,  however, 
for  a  year,  may  be  from  L.  6  to  L.  8,  exclusive  of  board ;  and  a 
woman's,  from  L.2  to  L.  4,  according  to  their  capabilities.  The 
harvest-fee,  for  a  period  understood  to  extend  to  six  weeks,  is  from 
L.  1,  Is.  to  L.  1,  10s.  for  a  man ;  and  for  a  woman,  15s.  or  upwards. 
Hiring  persons  by  the  day  for  farm-work,  is  not  yet  so  common  as 
to  enable  us  to  say  any  thing  decisive  as  to  the  rate  of  expense. 
But  men  may  be  hired  for  quarrying  or  breaking  stones  and 
other  ordinary  purposes  at  little  more  than  Is.  per  day.  Mowers, 
master-masons,  and  regularly  bred  workmen,  receive  from  Is.  64 
to  2s.  each  per  day. 

Produce,  SfC. — The  kind  of  grain  called  bear  or  big  is  sold,  when 
raw,  by  the  toey9  a  quantity  equal  to  10  stones  Dutch  or  18^  stones 
imperial ;  and  when  dried,  then  called  "  melder-corn,"  by  the 
"  meil,'9  which  is  nearly  11  ^stones  Dutch  or  14£  imperial.  These 
quantities  of  rawanddried  grain,  respectively,  are  considered  of  equal 
value,  and  may  be  purchased  at  a  sum  varying  from  14s.  to  L.1  Ster- 
ling. Oats,  which  are  generally  of  very  inferior  quality,  are  sold  af- 
ter the  same  manner ;  only  that  the  above  mentioned  denominations, 
when  applied  to  this  sort  of  grain,  signify  about  a  fourth  less  than 
when  applied  to  bear.  The  "  meil "  of  oats  sells  at  the  rate  of  from  8s. 
to  16s.  Both  kinds  are  frequently  sold  un thrashed,  and  the  prices 
vary  chiefly  according  to  the  demand  for  fodder.  Potatoes  sell  at 
from  8d.  to  Is.  per  anker,  t.  e.  from  2d.  to  8d.  per  peck.  Turnip 
and  hay  are  not  raised  in  sufficient  quantities  to  become  general 
articles  of  purchase.  Cattle  sell  at  from  L.3  to  L.6.  But  the 
average  price  of  a  cow  either  for  milk  or  beef,  may  be  stated  at 
L.3,  10s. ;  of  a  sheep  of  the  common  kind,  8s.  and  of  the  larger 
breeds,  L.  1 ;  of  geese,  great  numbers  of  which  are  reared  here, 
Is.  9d.  or  2s.  each  ;  of  common  fowls,  7d.  or  8d.;  eggs,  2£d.  to 
4d.  per  dozen ;  and  butter,  6d.  or  7d.  per  lb.  Beef  varies  in  price 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  from  2£d.  to  5d.  per  lb.  And 
most  other  things  are  in  proportion. 

Live^Stock. — The  species  of  horses  most  esteemed  here,  for  or- 
dinary purposes,  is  that  called  the  "  garron,"  supposed  to  be  of 
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Norwegian  origin.  '  Their  distinctive  [characters  are  thick  necks 
and  heads,  with  short  ears.  They  seldom  exceed  fourteen  hands 
and  a  half  in  height,  and  are  very  strong  and  hardy.  The  breed 
of  black-cattle,  which  appears  to  be  the  oldest  known,  if  not  the 
indigenous,  species  of  this  country,  is  still  common,  though  much 
mixed.  They  are  small,  thin,  and  often  ill-shaped ;  but  this  pro- 
bably proceeds  from  bad  treatment.  On  the  scanty  pastures,  which 
the  soil  affords  them,  however,  they  are  more  profitable  for  the 
dairy  than  more  improved  breeds ;  and  their  flesh  is  highly  es- 
teemed for  its  delicacy.  The  native  sheep  are  distinguished  from 
the  southern  breeds  by  inferiority  of  size  and  shape,  and  the  exces- 
sive shortness  of  their  tails ;  and  from  the  famous  Zetland  breed, 
by  the  general  coarseness  of  their  wool.  They  are  sometimes  of 
a  gray,  and  at  other  times,  of  a  dark  tawny  or  black  colour,  as 
well  as  white.  The  head  is  often  ornamented  with  horns, — that 
of  the  male  almost  always  with  large  twisted  ones,  sometimes  six 
or  seven  pounds  in  weight.  And  these  frequently  prove  fatal  to 
them  in  swimming.  In  order  to  obtain  marine  plants  for  food,  it  is 
customary  for  these  animals  in  winter  to  repair,  at  low  water,  to  the 
sea-side,  where  they  sometimes  forget  the  necessity  of  retiring  from 
rocks  which  are  insulated  at  half-tide,  before  the  water  entirely  sur- 
rounds them;  and  when  they  are  at  last  swept  from  their  foot- 
ing, the  strongest  often  perish  first  in  the  attempt  to  reach  land  ; 
their  heads  being  borne  down  into  the  water  by  the  weight  of  their 
horns,  and  their  destruction  occasioned  by  what  is  intended  to  beau- 
tify their  appearance  when  confined  to  their  native  element.  A  kind 
of  hog,  of  a  diminutive  size,  and  having  small  tapering  extremities, 
was  formerly  common  in  this  place,  but  is  now  nearly  extinct.  Its 
most  peculiar  features  are  a  ridge  of  strong  upright  bristles  extend- 
ing from  between  the  ears  to  the  tail,  the  ears  quite  erect,  and  the 
back  arched  like  that  of  some  species  of  the  hyena  tribe. 

Husbandry. — The  state  of  husbandry  is  in  general  wretched. 
•  Established  customs  are  inveterate  in  spite  of  their  absurdity,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  getting  out  of  the  old  beaten  track. 
There  are  indeed  one  or  two  creditable  exceptions,  but  the  following 
may  be  received  as  the  character  of  the  husbandry  commonly  pur- 
sued. There  is  no  regular  rotation  of  crop,  no  rest  for  the  soil,  no 
means  used  effectually  to  clean  the  ground  from  an  abundant  crop 
of  weeds,  and  no  manure  afforded  except  once  in  every  two  years. 
Bear,  and  a  kind  of  smail-bearded  grey  oats  are  sown  alternately 
on  the  same  ground,  from  generation  to  generation, — the  former 
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receiving  manure,  either  sea-weed,  the  cleanings  of  the  dwellings 
of  domestic  animals,  or  a  cold  inactive  composition  of  these  with 
earth,  there  being  no  lime  in  the  place,  while  the  latter  is  sown 
without  any  fertilizing  substance,  and  left  to  wear  out  the  transient 
effects  of  what  raised  the  preceding  crop.  Green  crop  is  almost 
unknown.  Turnip,  hay,  pease,  or  beans,  are  hardly  thought  of. 
And  potatoes,  which,  if  properly  managed,  might  tend  to  clean 
the  ground,  are  either  confined  to  the  drier  parts,  or  planted  in  so 
small  quantities,  that  before  a  whole  field  can  be  taken  in  rota- 
tion, the  good  effects  are  lost  upon  what  was  first  treated  in  this 
manner.  The  mode  of  ploughing  is  in  keeping  with  the  system 
of  cropping.  The  ridges  are  seldom  drawn  straight.  They  are 
so  much  raised  towards  the  middle,  that  there  is  not  soil  left  in 
the  furrow  sufficient  to  cause  almost  any  vegetation ;  and  their 
different  parts  are  often  of  unequal  breadths,  which  occasions  a 
great  waste  of  time  and  labour  in  ploughing.  Little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  reclaiming  of  waste  land*  Indeed,  no  regular  plan  is 
ever  pursued  for  thus  improving  the  district  The  chief  way  in 
which  any  portion  of  it  is  reduced  to  cultivation  is,  when  a  person 
from  inability  to  stock  a  farm,  or  other  adverse  circumstances,  re- 
treats to  the  common,  rears  a  cottage,  and  partially  subdues  the 
surrounding  spot.  But  in  bringing  one  acre  into  a  profitable 
state,  the  surface  of  several  acres  is  skinned  and  destroyed ;  and 
at  best,  this  practice,  instead  of  substantially  improving,  only  studs 
the  common  with  half-cultivated  patches.  Within  appropriated 
bounds  again,  it  seems  an  established,  if  not  a  sacred  maxim,  that 
what  has  once  been  ploughed  shall  never  be  allowed  for  a  year  to 
rest,  and  what  has  never  been  turned  up,  must  be  allowed  for  ever 
to  remain.  So  far,  indeed,  is  this  principle  carried,  that  insigni- 
ficant spots  of  ploughed  land  are  not  unfrequently  seen  in  the 
midst  of  pasture  fields,  where,  independently  of  the  expense  of 
labour,  the  crop  from  depredations  of  cattle  and  other  causes 
seems  hardly  sufficient  to  supply  seed  for  the  succeeding  season. 
And  deformed  shreds  of  grass  may  be  observed  stretching  into, 
or  surrounded  by  corn-fields,  as  if  it  weresacrilege  "  curvo  arairo 
laedere" 

Trenches  have  sometimes  been  cut,  to  draw  off  water.  But  to 
the  improvement  of  covered  drains,  the  example  has  yet  to  he 
set.  Irrigation  and  embanking  are  both  unnecessary  and  imprac- 
ticable. 

Leases  were  formerly  granted  for  three  years,  or  for  one,  two, 
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and  even  three  nineteens  of  years.  But  leases  of  more  than  a 
single  year  are  now  seldom  obtained. 

Farm  buildings  are  constructed  of  stones  and  clay,  and  covered 
with  thatch.  They  are  seldom  so  high  as  conveniently  to  serve  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  not  rebuilt  till  they  are 
actually  falling  down.  The  few  existing  enclosures,  excepting 
those  on  the  minister's  glebe,  and  one  other  farm,  are  mostly  in- 
sufficient turf  walls. 

Improvement  of  any  kind  in  agriculture  cannot  be  said  to  have 
yet  generally  commenced.  One  is  animated  by  the  anticipation, 
rather  than  by  the  appearance  of  its  first  dawn,  and  all  obstacles 
combine  to  retard  its  progress,— want  of  lengthened  leases,  want  of 
capital,  of  enclosures,  of  winter  herding,  and  want  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  lands  of  different  farms.  It  is  common  for  the  arable 
lands  belonging  to  several  farmers  to  be  so  intermixed,  that  the 
breadth  of  100  yards  can  scarcely  be  found  in  the  possession  of 
one  tenant.  Lands  so  distributed  are  called  run-rig :  and  far- 
mers who  hold  their  lands  only  for  a  single  year,  such  are 
styled  tenants  at  will.  Now,  where  there  are  few  or  no  en- 
closures, and  the  disproportion  between  the  extent  and  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  ground,  is  very  great — where  a  farmer  has  often 
not  half  a  dozen  ridges  lying  together,  without  some  of  those  of 
his  neighbours  intervening,  and  winding  their  serpentine  course 
along  them, — and  where  leases  are  seldom  granted  by  the  land- 
lords to  excite  a  spirit  of  improvement  among  their  tenantry,  the 
wretchedness  of  the  husbandry  cannot  be  altogether  charged 
against  the  listlessness  of  the  peasantry.  And  till  these  obstacles 
be  removed,  it  is  impossible  that  improvement  can  proceed  to  any 
extent,  or  the  industrious  powers  and  spirit  of  the  lower  ranks  be 
manifested.  In  the  same  way,  while  one  tenant  cannot  improve 
without  the  consent  and  co-operation,  not  only  of  all  his. neigh- 
bours, but  also  of  the  proprietor  himself,  or  while  improvement  is 
altogether  impracticable  from  the  manner  in  which  the  lands  are 
partitioned ;  while  there  is  no  encouragement,  at  least  on  the  part 
of  the  tenant,  to  inclose,  as  he  holds  his  farm  only  from  year  to 
year;  and  while,  consequently,  the  crops  which  are  sown  have  not 
a  fair  trial, — it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  productive  power  of  the 
soil,  or  what  are  the  improvements  that  would  reward  enterprise  and 
industry.  But,  from  a  few  specimens  of  superior  management,  it  is 
evident  that  the  lands  are  capable  of  yielding  a  much  greater  return 
than  they  at  present  make.  Whether,  however,  they  would  repay  the 
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There  are  no  chapels  in  the  parish,  either  in  connection  with 
the  Established  Church  or  any  other  body  of  Christians.  There 
are  70  male  heads  of  families,  and  individuals  from  84  families, 
who  attend  the  parish  church.  The  number  of  persons  of  all  ages 
who  attend  it,  is  from  250  to  300,  but  the  number  is  constantly 
varying.  The  average  number  of  communicants  is  about  200,  but, 
like  the  former,  is  variable.  Divine  service  is  regularly  attended 
by  almost  all  who  profess  adherence  to  the  national  church.  Dis- 
senters attend  divine  worship  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  parish. 

Contributions  are  made  here  in  behalf  of  the  Orkney  Church 
Bible  and  Missionary  Society,  to  the  amount  of  L.  5.  The  an- 
nual amount  of  church  collections,  for  religious  and  charitable  ob- 
jects, is  L.  6,  10s.  lOfd.  at  an  average  of  eight  years. 

Education. — There  is  no  permanent  school  except  the  parochial 
one.  And  the  branches  taught  in  it,  are  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  grammar.  At  present,  the  parochial  schoolmaster  is  so 
nearly  blind  as  to  be  incapacitated  for  discharging  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  cannot  be  compelled  to  provide  a  substitute.  The 
school  is,  however,  taught  by  a  qualified  person,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  school-fees,  receives  a  small  gratuity  from  the  heritors.  The 
schoolmaster's  salary  was,  by  the  late  augmentation,  raised  to  L.  27 ; 
and  the  school-fees,  under  an  efficient  teacher,  may  amount  to 
from  L.  9  to  L.  12  Sterling.  He  has,  besides,  a  school-house,  con- 
sisting of  two  comfortable  apartments.  The  expense  of  attendance 
at  the  school  is,  for  English,  Is.  6d. ;  for  ditto  and  writing,  2s. ; 
and  for  these  with  arithmetic,  2s.  6d.  per  quarter.  It  may  be  af- 
firmed, that  no  person  belonging  to  the  parish,  above  seven  years 
of  age,  and  of  ordinary  capacity,  is  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
elements  of  education  ;  and  that  there  is  none,  above  ten,  unable 
to  read  with  some  degree  of  intelligence.  And  the  people  seem  to 
be  so  far  alive  to  the  benefits  of  education,  that,  in  the  present  un- 
fortunate circumstances  of  the  parochial  school,  tbey  make  such 
exertions  as  prevent  their  children  growing  up  in  total  ignorance. 

The  school  is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church 
and  is  of  course  equally  central.  Winter,  however,  being  the  sea- 
son most  convenient  for  attendance,  and  the  roads  being  then  bad, 
as  well  as  the  days  short,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  can  be  at- 
tended by  the  children  of  those  who  live  in  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  parish.  The  population  that  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
venient attendance,  is,  probably,  not  more  than  150  persons.  And 
for  the  children  of  such,  care  is  taken  to  encourage  temporary  se- 
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minaries  of  instruction.  Two  schools  placed  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance from  the  extremities  of  the  parish,  instead  of  one  central 
school,  would  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

The  few  remaining  traces  of  superstition  are  fleeing  away  before 
the  progress  of  enlightened  knowledge.  But  the  novel  and  fa- 
shionable modes  of  education  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 

Poor  and  Parochial  JFinw&.— The  number  of  persons  receiving 
parochial  aid,  is  12£  at  an  average  of  eight  years;  to  each  of  whom 
is  allotted,  only,  the  small  pittance  of  from  Is.  6d.  to  10s.  per 
annum,  with  occasional  supplies  as  necessity  requires.  The  only 
sources  whence  funds  for  their  relief  are  derived,  are,  church  col- 
lections, marriage  dues,  and  payment  for  the  use  of  the  mortcloth, 
which,  exclusively  of  the  first,  amount  annually  to  L.  1, 18s.  9d,  But 
from  the  same  funds  are  paid  precentor's  and  church  officer's  salaries. 
The  old  virtuous  principle  of  attempting  self-support,  so  long  as  it 
is  possible,  still  so  far  prevails,  that  application  for  assistance  is 
seldom  made,  till  "  urged  by  necessity's  supreme  command !" 

Fairs. — Cattle  markets  are  held  at  two  places  in  the  parish, 
Knockhall  and  Occlester,  three  times  a  year;  at  Candlemas,  Mid- 
summer, and  Martinmas. 

Inns,  Alehouses,  Sfc. — There  is  only  one  licensed  alehouse.  It 
is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  road  leading  to  a  neighbouring  pa- 
rish, and  at  one  of  the  places  wliere  a  cattle-market  is  held.  It 
seems  to  be  established  for  a  useful  purpose,  is  orderly  kept,  and 
is  not  known  to  produce  any  bad  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the 
people. 

Fuel — The  general  description  of  fuel,  and  indeed  all  that  is 
used  here,  except  a  small  quantity  of  coals,  brought  either  from 
Newcastle  or  the  ports  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is  peat,  which  is  ob- 
tained at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  at  most  two  miles, 
from  each  house.  But  as  each  family  undertakes  the  labour  of 
cutting,  drying,  and  carting  home  as  much  as  will  suffice  for  its 
own  consumption, — little  can  be  said  satisfactorily  of  the  expense 
of  this  sort  of  fuel.  The  carting  alone  occupies  three  weeks,  or 
a  month  of  constant  labour. 
Revised  August  1841. 

Quoad  Sacra  Parish  of  Deerness. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Waugh,  Minister. 


This  parish  lies  south-east  from  St  Andrews,  from  which  it  is 
almost  separated  by  Deer  Sound :  on  the  other  sides,  it  is  bound- 
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ed  by  the  German  Ocean.     From  Mullhead  to  the  isthmus,  it  is 
4£  miles  long,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  I  to  3  miles* 

Parochial  Registers. — There  is'only  one  of  these :  and  it  relates 
to  marriages  and  baptisms.  It  commences  in  the  year  175%  and, 
except  for  a  few  years,  has  been  all  along  regularly  kept 

Land-owners. — These  are,  the  Earl  of  Zetland ;  Mr  Balfour  of 
Trenaby ;  and  Mr  Groat  of  Newhall. 

Population. — The  amount  of  the  population  at  present  is  771, — 
the  increase  since  1831  being  about  100. 

Number  of  illegitimate  births  during  the  last  three  yearfe,  & 

^ricM#wre.— Considerable  improvements  in  agriculture  have 
taken  place  of  late  years,  from  the  introduction  of  improved  imple- 
ments, and  from  the  better  division  and  enclosure  of  lands. 

Fishery. — The  herring-fishery  is  prosecuted  here  by  means  of 
50  or  60  boats,  each  having  four  men  and  a  boy.  The  average 
quantity  taken  this  season,  is  about  50  barrels. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — Number  of  families  belonging  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  141 :  of  Dissenting  families,  12. 

The  parochial  church  is  one  of  the  42  endowed  by  Parliament- 
ary grant.  Stipend  L.  120.  The  glebe  and  garden  occupy  about 
three  acres.     The  manse,  built  in  1828,  is  in  good  condition. 

Education. — There  is  one  school  in  the  parish.  It  belongs  to 
the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge.  Salary  L.12, 
besides  L.  3  from  the  heritors. 

Poor. — About  twenty  persons  receive  parochial  aid.  The 
amount  of  church  collections  for  their  behoof  is  betwixt  L.  9  and 
L.  10  a  year.     One  heritor  contributes  one  guinea  yearly. 

September  1841. 


PARISH  OF  SOUTH  RONALDSAY 
AND  BURR  AY. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  KIRKWALL,  SYNOD  OF  ORKNEY. 

THE  REV.  JOHN  GERARD,  MINISTER. 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

This  parish  consists  of  three  parishes  united,  time  immemorial, 
under  one  minister,  viz.  1st,  South  or  St  Mary's  parish,  compre- 
hending above  one-third  of  the  large  island  of  South  Ronaldsay, 
and  three  islands  in  the  Pentland  Frith,  two  of  them  inhabited, 
Swona,  and  one  of  the  two  Pentland  Skerries ;  2c/,  North  or  St 
Peter's  parish,  comprehending  the  rest  of  this  large  island  of 
South  Ronaldsay ;  and,  3c/,  the  parish  of  Burray,  which  consists 
of  the  islands  of  Burray,  Hunda,  and  Glumesholm.  The  two 
first  are  inhabited. 

Geology. — The  highest  land  in  the  parish  does  not  exceed  300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  general  inclination  of  the 
rocks  is  to  the  north-west ;  but  some  varieties  of  that  inclination 
are  truly  striking.  On  the  east  side  of  Stoos-head,  where  the 
rock  is  above  200  feet  high,  the  rock  is  suddenly  depressed  to 
the  south-east  about  75°,  going  down  into  the  German  Ocean, 
and,  at  a  few  yards  distance  on  the  north  and  south  side  of  this, 
the  general  depression  to  north-west  prevails,  and  continues  over 
the  whole  parish,  except  a  small  portion  east  or  Grimness-head ; 
and,  on  the  north-west  end  of  Glumesholm,  the  depression  is  not 
less  than  80°.  These  sudden  variations  in  the  position  of  the  va- 
rious strata,  prove  clearly  that  all  were  laid  down  by  water,  and 
long  continued  in  a  soft  state.  The  sudden  depressions  prove 
that  softer  materials  below  gave  way  to  their  pressure,  and  occa- 
sioned this  variety  of  position.  The  whole  of  the  islands  in  the 
parish,  are  composed  of  sandstone  and  dark  blue  slate  or  rather  flag. 
The  sandstone  can  seldom  be  quarried  in  thin  pieces ;  but  the  flag 
or  slate  may  be  raised  in  slabs  from  six  to  eight  feet  diameter,  at 
Hoxa  and  Herston. 
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The  rents  in  the  rocks  can  be  traced  nearly  in  a  straight  line 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  over  Pentland  Skerry ;  and  it  de- 
serves notice,  that  where  they  come  in  sight,  on  the  other  islands, 
they  run  in  the  same  direction.  This  is  easily  explained  by  the 
general  direction  of  all  strata,  as  they  become  indurated,  from  the 
universal  principles  of  their  cohesion  and  shrinking.  Shrinking 
chiefly  explains  the  direction  of  the  rents  in  all  rocks,  and  the 
strange  appearances  of  some  within  flood-mark,  where  the  surface 
of  the  rocks  is  like  street  paving,  with  round  stones  from  two  inches 
and  upwards.  In  the  deeper  strata  of  sandstone,  are  many  fragments 
of  blue  slate,  quite  solid,  proving  that  they  had  been  broken  down 
from  a  bed  or  stratum,  and  then  tossed  about  on  the  shore,  and  left 
in  small  parcels  of  a  few  inches  in  extent,  and  at  other  places  in 
strata  of  two  inches  and  upwards,  between  deep  beds  of  hardest  sand- 
stone. In  the  small  rents  of  this  rock,  under  and  about  a-quarter 
of  an  inch,  the  iron  and  sulphur  make  a  crust  of  hardest  texture, 
which  withstands  the  waste  of  time  for  thousands  of  years. 

Some  other  appearances  in  this  rock  deserve  notice.  The  rents, 
in  some  places,  have  formerly  been  of  more  extent  than  those  now 
seen,  as  is  proved  by  the  large  pieces  of  basaltic  rock  everywhere 
on  the  surface  of  moors  and  arable  land,  and  on  the  shores,  from 
2  to  9  inches  in  diameter.     But,  on  the  north  corner  of  the  parish 
of  Birsay,  within  flood -mark,  this  is  seen  to  perfection ; — the  rent 
to  twenty  inches  wide  is  filled  in  solid  form,  and  projects  above 
the  surface  of  the  rock  washed  by  the  tide.     Till  I  saw  this,  I 
never  could  conceive  how  this  substance  was  formed,  nor  whence 
it  came.  It  seems  to  prove  that  all  basaltic  formation  is,  by  heat  long 
continued.     That  which  we  now  see  cold  and  solid  was  certainly 
laid  down  by  water;  and  heat  from  the  central  part  of  our  globe 
produced  crystallizations  of  every  form,  from  the  diamond  to  the 
particles  of  sandstone.     Quartz  of  different  sizes,  from  that  of  the 
pea  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  are  fQund,  of  various  colours,  per- 
fectly smooth,  on  the   highest  land   in    Orkney ;    and   in    this 
parish,  they  are  found  in  the  clay  where  the  mountain  has  been 
bared  by  storms  ;  and  I  have  seen  sixty  such  in  a  piece  of  stone 
about  a  foot  in  diameter. 

There  is  evidence  to  an  attentive  observer  that  these  islands 
came  gradually  into  their  present  form  and  appearance.  I  have  seen 
the  roots  of  the  giant  grass  in  sandstone,  (a  specimen  of  which  1 
lodged  in  the  College  Museum  of  Edinburgh,)  and  have  traced 
it  for  several  feet     This  proves  that  the  stratum  of  sandstone 
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• 
was  formed  in  fresh  water.  I  have  also  found  wood  lodged  in  the 
sandstone  as  it  was  laid  on  the  beach,  and  reaching  over  different 
layers  of  the  sand,  and  then  covered  over.  The  different  depres- 
sions in  Orkney  astonish  the  attentive  observer.  They  appear  to 
have  happened  at  vast  distances  of  time  from  each  other ;  for 
that  part  which  remained  above  the  sea,  till  peat  moss  of  considera- 
ble depth  was  formed,  is  now  under  the  sea.  The  most  striking  ' 
instance  is  on  the  north  side  of  Widewall  bay,  bounded  by  the 
lands  of  Hoxa. 

The  geologist  who  visits  our  island  may  attend  to  Otterswick 
bay  in  Sandy, — an  island  south  of  Shapinshay,  and  the  bay  of 
Skail,  in  the  parish  of  Sandwick,  in  Pomona  or  Mainland.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  materials  of  which  the  whole  Orkney  islands  consist 
and  the  base  on  which  they  rest,  have  sunk  down  very  gradually. 
II. — Civil  History. 

The  remains  of  Picts'  houses  are  numerous  and  of  great  extent 
Of  late  years,  a  few  ancient  coins  have  been  found ;  but  they  do 
not  throw  light  on  the  periods  when  these  islands  were  invaded* 
The  mounds  called  hill  dikes  have,  in  many  cases,  been  entrench- 
ments thrown  up  by  invaders.  At  the  manse,  there  is  an  under- 
ground building  3  feet  wide,  2£  feet  high,  and  1 1  in  length,  neat- 
ly paved  with  water-worn  stones  from  the  beach,  and  covered  with 
thin  stones.     This  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Pictish  grave. 

Some  large  standing  stones,  supposed  to  be  Druidical  monu- 
ments, still  remain ;  one,  about  1 1  feet  high,  stands  near  the  man$e, 
and  deep  in  the  earth. 

There  were  nine  places  for  Popish  worship  in  the  united  pa- 
rishes, with  burying-ground  at  eight  of  them. 
III. — Population. 

Population  in  1881,  North  parish,         ,  1628 

South  parish  include  637  \  70fl  .     «     ..  M  .  . 

Swona  and  the  Skerries,       69  J726  in  8outh  P*rish 
Burray,  including  Hunda,  967 

Total,  27lT 

Within  the  last  twenty-four  years,  480  couples  have  been  mar- 
ried, and  not  above  five  of  these  were  independent  of  fishing. 
IV. — Industry. 

Before  the  herring-fishing  began,  the  people  fished  shrae  or 
siUocAs,  podlies,  and  sold  them  by  thousands, — taking  other  fish  for 
their  own  families.  Now,  much  of  their  time  is  employed  in  pre- 
paring for  herring-fishing,  and  less  is  done  in  laying  in  store  for 
their  families.     Bad  weather  prevents  the  boats  from  going  to  sea 
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in  the  winter  season ;  insomuch  that  I  have  known  when  there  was 
not  so  much  fish  taken  during  five  months,  as  would  furnish  one 
meal  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  united  parishes,  and  when  even  the 
cormorants  died  for  want  of  food.  At  other  times,  the  influx  of 
small  fish  into  some  bays  was  such,  that  nets  took  them  up  with 
ease,  and  in  great  abundance  for  some  weeks. 

Hundreds  have  married  in  the  hope  of  receiving  L.3,  12s.  of 
wages  from  the  herring-fishing :  but  even  this  is  sometimes  a  deceit- 
ful expectation, — that  fishing  being  often  very  unproductive. 

In  1838,  there  were  245  herring-boats,  belonging  to  the'united 
parishes,  and  4066  barrels  were  cured.  Could  the  curers  have 
4s.  clear  on  each  barrel,  this  would  make  L.  813  of  clear  gain. 

Most  of  the  small  crofts  are  let  at  double  rent,  in  the  hope  of 
"  payment  being  made  practicable  from  the  proceeds  of  the  fishing. 

The  universal  appetite  for  spirits  is  dreadful,  and  the  many 
hundreds  of  pounds  spent  in  this  destruction  of  health  and  morals, 
Is  appalling.  The  curers  give  oue  bottle  of  whisky  to  the  crew  of 
every  boat :  and  the  children  are  taught  to  drink  at  home,  &c 

At  our  yearly  market,  at  Martinmas,  the  sums  spent  in  drinking 
and  dancing  are  very  great.  We  try  to  suppress  these  practices ; 
but  in  vain. 

Fishings. — The  cod-fishing  was  begun  in  1817.  Now,  eleven 
sloops  belonging  to  this  parish  are  employed  in  it.  In  1838,  there 
were  116  tons,  16£  cwt  of  cod,  ling,  and  hake  fish  dried,  at  L.14 
per  ton. 

Although  the  whole  herrings  cured  in  our  stores  in  1838, 
amounted  to  12,180  barrels,  yet  boats  from  other  places  had  their 
share  of  the  profits,  and  the  whole  produce  of  the  fishing  far  ex- 
ceeded that  amount. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Ecclesiastical  State.-— The  attendance  at  the  parish  cUurches 
has  been  far  better,  and  our  collections  have  actually  increased, 
since  a  minister  of  the  United  Secession  was  settled  in  1830. 

In  the  three  united  parishes,  939  sittings  are  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  legal  accommodation.  If  a  small  loft  were  put  in  each 
end  of  South  Church,  and  the  present  seats  repaired,  the  accom- 
modation would  be  complete,  and  the  attendance  much  better 
North  parish  should  have  accommodation  for  1 020 ;  but  the  ac- 
tual accommodation  is  only  for  414,  at  18  inches  each  ;  and  there 
is  no  accommodation  for  the  island  and  parish  of  Burray. 

About  forty  years  ago,  the  church  in  the  island  and  parish  of 
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Burray  fell  Into  cinus,  during  the  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  James 
Watson,  and  it  has  not  since  been  repaired ;  while  it  stood,  there 
was  sermon,  in  each  of  the  three  parishes  by  turns.  Thus  the 
people  could  have  sermon,  only  once  in  three  weeks.  And  the 
effects  of  this,  as  may  be  imagined,  were  deplorable. 

Since  1st  January  1837/  the  minister  has  preached  every  Sab- 
bath in  North  Church,  and  his  son  has  volunteered  to  preach 
twice  every  three  weeks  in  South  Church,  when  health  and  weather 
permit. 

In  1832,  the  parishioners  offered  to  put  a  loft  in  North  Church, 
to  accommodate  250  people.    Lord  Dundas,  as  chief  heritor,  con- 
*  sented ;  but  some  of  the  other  heritors  discouraged  the  proposal. 
Baptists  have,  in  consequence,  invaded  the  parish. 

Education.— William  Tomison,  a  native  of  South  parish,  who 
went  into  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  about  the 
year  1770,  and,  by  his  fidelity  and  industry,  acquired  a  consider- 
able fortune,  left,  about  forty  years  ago,  his  gains  for  the  first 
twenty-five  years,  for  the  endowment  of  a  free  school  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  three  united  parishes.  There  is,  in  consequence, 
a  commodious  house,  and  a  salary  of  L.  40  for  the  teacher.  To 
this  endowment,  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Dundas  added  a  croft 
of  land  surrounding  the  house. 

Mr  Tomison  also  left  L.  200  in  aid  of  the  poor's  funds  of  his 
native  parish,  and  a  sum  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  fe- 
male school ;  which,  in  terms  of  his  will,  is  left  to  accumulate  for 
a  certain  period. 

-  A  parochial  school  was  erected,  about  twenty-six  years  ago,  near 
the  village  of  St  Margaret's  Hope.  We  have  excellent  teachers 
in  South  and  North  parishes.  But  the  vast  extent  of  these  pa- 
rishes requires  many  more  than  the  above  schools,  and  the  inha- 
bitants have  made  great  exertions  to  supply  the  deficiency.  At 
present,  we  have  eight  subscription  schools,  making  altogether  ten 
schools  in  the  three  united  parishes. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds. — The  people  are  very  patient  in  tri- 
bulation and  content  with  little.  The  heritors  have  not  been  called 
upon  for  an  assessment  But  some  of  them  have  contributed  li- 
berally on  occasions. 

Inns. — There  are  sixteen  public-houses  in  the  united  parishes*, 
though  seven  would  be  sufficient. 

Fuel. —  Fuel  is  fast  wearing  out  in  the  three  united  parishes. 

October  1841. 


UNITED  PARISHES  OF 

EVIE  AND  RENDALL. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  KIRKWALL,  SYNOD  OF  ORKNEY* 

THE  REV.  DAVID  PITCAIRN,  MINISTER; 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

These  parishes  have  retained  their  present  names  from  time 
immemorial,  and  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  said  as  to  their  ety- 
mology. 

Extent,  Sfc. — The  parish  of  Evie,  which  is  the  most  northerly 
of  the  two,  runs  from  north-west  to  south-east,  about  6  mites  in 
length,  being  very  narrow  towards  the  northern  extremity,  and 
gradually  increasing  in  breadth,  till  it  joins  the  parish  of  Ken- 
dall, which  is  much  more  compact,  and  may  be  estimated  to  ex- 
tend from  4  to  5  miles  square. 

Situation,  <$rc. — These  parishes  are  situated  on  what  is  commonly 
called  the  mainland  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  They  are  bounded  on 
the  north,  by  the  ocean ;  on  the  north-east,  east,  and  south-east, 
by  a  sound  or  frith,  which  separates  them  from  the  islands  of  En- 
hallow,  Rousay,  Wyre,  Gairsay,  and  Shapinshay.  The  southern 
boundary  is  partly  a  bay  of  the  sea,  called  Damsay  sound,  and 
partly  the  parish  of  Firth.  To  the.  west  of  Kendall  lies  the  pa- 
rish  of  Harray ;  and  the  parish  of  Birsay  meets  Evie  on  the  north- 
west. 

Topographical  Appearances.— Costa-head  forms  the  northern 
termination  of  Evie.  It  is  a  hill  of  considerable  size  and  eleva- 
tion, presenting  to  the  ocean  a  face  of  bold  and  precipitous  rock. 
From  Costa,  there  is  a  contiguous  range  of  bill  ground,  which  di- 
vides these  parishes  from  Birsay  and  Harray.  These  hills  are  cover- 
ed with  peat  moss  or  heath,  mixed  with  coarse  grass.  Their  outliue 
and  general  aspect  is  exceedingly  tame  and  uninteresting.  In  height, 
they  are  very  uniform,  and  probably  not  more  than  from  300  to  400 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  also  hills  of  smaller  di- 
mension, but  of  the  same  character,  which  intersect  the  parish  of 
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Rendall ;  and  the  whole  of  this  hill  ground,  which  constitutes  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  each  parish,  is  undivided  common,*  se- 
parated ffom  the  grass  and  corn  lands,  by  an  earthen  fence,  called 
the  Hill  Dike.  The  cultivated  ground  generally  lies  on  a  gentle 
declivity  towards  the  sea  shore,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  half  a 
mile,  to  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half,  in  some  places. 

The  outline  of  the  coast  is  not  marked  by  any  of  those  deep  in- 
dentations which  are  common  throughout  Orkney.  The  beach, 
with  the  exception  of  one  small  bay,  of  beautiful  white  shell  sand, 
is  rocky.  In  some  places,  the  rocks  rise  abruptly,  forming  a  kind 
of  wall  against  which  the  sea  dashes ;  and  there  area  few  fissures, 
(on  a  small  scale,  however,)  which  are  not  destitute  of  the  pictu- 
resque ;  but  for  the  most  part,  the  rocky  shore  is  low  and  fiat.  There 
is  no  headland  of  any  importance,  except  that  at  Costa,  already 
mentioned.  The  principal  bay  is  at  Woodwick,  and  Gairsay  is 
the  only  island  which  deserves  notice.  It  is  part  of  the  parish  of 
Rendall,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  sound.  It  is 
nearly  circular,  and  in  circumference  upwards  of  four  miles.  The 
ground  gradually  rises  from  the  shore,  and  terminates  in  a  beauti- 
ful conical  shaped  green  hill,  upon  the  summit  of  which  there  is  a 
cairn  of  stones ;  but  at  what  period  carried  there,  or  for  what  pur- 
pose, there  is  no  tradition. 

Meteorology. — The  ordinary  range  of  the  barometer  is  from  28£ 
to  30.     I  have  rarely  observed  it  higher  or  lower. 

Climate.— The  climate  of  these  parishes  is  decidedly  damp. 
Besides  the  moist  fogs  which  are  common  in  spring  and  the  be- 
ginning of  summer,  it  seldom  happens  that  we  have  a  week  of 
continued  dry  weather.  There  is  a  great  humidity  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  diseases  which  are  prevalent,  are  pre- 
cisely what  might  be  anticipated  from  such  a  climate.  Fe- 
verish colds,  with  dysentery,  occur  every  season ;  cases  of  ague 
and  consumption  occur  occasionally,  and  very  few  of  the  people 
who  are  advanced  in  life,  are  free  from  rheumatic  attacks.  To 
some  constitutions,  however,  the  climate  seems  to  be  positively 
beneficial,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  outlive  the  allotted  term 
of  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Hydrography. — The  frith  that  bounds  the  parish  of  Evie  on 
the  north-east  and  east,  is  called  Enhallow  Sound.     It  varies  in 

*  The  common  belonging  to  the  pariah  of  Rendall  is  now  about  to  bo  divided. 
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breadth  from  two  to  three  miles.  There  are  dangerous  shallows 
in  the  centre.  In  some  places,  it  becomes  suddenly  deep*  which 
causes  what  Is  called  in  this  country  a  "  roast."  When  the  tide 
ebbs  over  the  submarine  precipice,  the  surface  is  violently  agitated, 
even  in  calm  weather,  and  still  more  so  when  the  wind  is  blowing 
contrary.  In  this  sound,  and  likewise  in  that  which  bounds  Ren- 
dall  on  the  east  and  south-east,  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  with  a 
current  at  the  rate  of  six  to  eight  miles  in  stream-tides,  and  three 
to  Gve  miles  in  neap-tides,  per  hour.  The  water  is  strongly  sa- 
line, and  so  beautifully  transparent,  that  objects  lying  below  can 
be  distinctly  seen  at  the  depth  of  three  or  four  fathoms. 

There  are  numerous  springs  of  fine  water  in  both  parishes. 
Most  of  them  are  perennial ;  but  a  few  flow  only  in  winter.  Id 
the  grass  parks  adjoining  the  manse,  there  is  a  spring  which  never 
dries  up.  The  water  is  chalybeate ;  but  not  so  strong  as  to  be 
unpleasant  The  marshy  ground  in  the  vicinity  furnishes  evidence 
of  a  connection  with  iron,  from  the  scum  that  settles  on  the  small 
pools,  and  from  the  colour  given  to  the  drains  which  have  been 
cut.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  other  spring  that  can  be  denomi- 
nated mineral. 

The  only  lake  or  loch  lies  on  the  boundary  line  betwixt  Erie 
and  Birsay.  It  extends  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and  is  about 
half  a  mile  broad.  There  is  a  small  island  in  the  centre,  which 
has  been  found,  by  a  late  decision  of  the  Sheriff- Court,  to  belong 
to  a  Birsay  proprietor.  But  it  is  admitted  that  one-half  of  the 
loch  is  common  to  Evie.  There  are  plenty  of  excellent  trout  in 
it ;  and  although  the  depth  of  water  is  not  great,  yet  it  is  of  es- 
sential use  in  driving  a  meal-mill  in  summer,  when  the  other  mills 
are  at  a  stand.  The  locality  of  this  loch  of  Swana  is  exceedingly 
pleasing ;  and,  were  the  surrounding  hills  partially  clothed  with 
trees,  the  landscape  would  merit  the  title  of  beautiful. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — The  mineralogist  finds  these  pa- 
rishes a  very  unfruitful  field.  The  rocks  here  are  all  of  the  se- 
condary formation,  passing  from  blue  slate  to  white  sandstone. 
The  colour  and  consistency  of  strata  differ  widely ;  some  being 
almost  as  hard  as  flint,  and  as  dark  as  lava;  and  others  quite  soft, 
and  of  a  browniSh-grey,  The  rock9  are  all  in  horizontal  strata, 
with  a  gentle  dip  towards  the  sea;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  their 
suffering  any  derangement  from  cross  veins  or  dikes.  Indeed, 
wherever  the  soil  is  removed,  either  by  water-courses  or  the  pur- 
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pose  of  quarrying,  the  uniformity  of  the  6trata  and  also  of  the  dip 
is  very  marked. 

I  hare  not  seen,  nor  have  I  been  informed,  of  any  organic  re- 
mains being  discovered,  or  of  any  particular  spars.  Towards  the 
north  end  of  Evie  there  is  a  vein  of  pyrites ;  but  it  is  too  insigni- 
ficant to  be  worked. 

It  is  said  that  at  Woodwick,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Evie, 
there  is  a  considerable  deposit  of  marl.  *  If  it  really  exists,  no  use 
is  made  of  it  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivulets,  on  pieces  of 
low  ground,  there  are  various  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel  mixed 
•with  clay  and  peat-mould,  washed  down  from  the  hills.  Part  of 
the  ground  close  to  the  manse  is  of  this  description. 

There  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  excellent  peat  in  the  va- 
rious valleys  which  intersect  the  hills.  There  are  also  peat-bogs 
in  the  low  grounds,  which  might  easily  be  drained.  In  Kendall 
there  is  a  large  valley,  which  is  an  unbroken  peat-moss.  Some 
portions  of  it  are  so  full  of  the  roots  and  branches  of  trees,  that 
the  people  cannot  work  to  advantage.  Last  summer,  there  was 
excavated  a  solid  trunk  of  a  tree.  It  appeared  to  have  been 
of  stinted  growth,  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  freshness. 
It  is  interesting  to  ascertain  the  fact,  that  trees,  even  of  puny  di- 
mensions, have  at  some  remote  period  adorned  a  country,  where 
now  they  can  only  he  reared  in  inclosed  gardens. 

The  soil  of  these  parishes  is  partly  a  rich  black  loam,  and 
partly  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  resting  on  blue  slaty  rock, 
sometimes  inclining  to  sandstone.  In  Kendall,  the  soil  is  gene- 
rally .of  a  lighter  and  sharper  description  than  that  of  Evie. 

Zoology. — Although  the  whole  country  is  destitute  of  cover,  the 
quantity  and  variety  of  small  birds  is  great — starlings,  larks,  lin- 
nets are  the  most  numerous.  Grouse  are  found  on  the  hill-grounds, 
and  snipe  in  the  marshes.  As  a  rara  avis,  there  once  was  brought 
to  me  a  young  water-hen.  Sea-fowl,  large  and  small,  from  the 
heron  and  the  cormorant  to  the  dotterel,  abound  ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  species  existing  here,  that  is  not  common  to  other 
parts  of  Orkney.  I  have  seen  lately  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
Death's  headmoth. 

Botany. — The  natural  grass  is  full  of  wild  flowers,  which  not 
only  give  to  the  pasture-ground  the  appearance  of  a  beautifully  va- 
riegated carpet,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  aromatic  and  medici- 
nal food  contributes  both  to  the  health  of  the  cattle,  and  the  rich- 
ness of  the  milk. 
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Trees  there  are  none,  excepting  in  the  manse  garden.  A  few 
apple-trees,  planted  by  a  former  incumbent,  are  now  bearing;  and 
about  a  dozen  more,  planted  within  the  last  three  and  four  years, 
(all  on  the  wall,)  are  promising.  Pear-trees  planted  at  the  same 
time  have  grown  well  to  wood,  but  have  neither  blossomed  nor 
yielded  fruit.*  The  cherry-trees  of  the  same  age  have,  for  the  last 
two  seasons,  made  a  tolerable  show  of  blossom,  and  some  fruit  set, 
jet  we  have  never  had  a* ripe  cherry.  These  trees  having  all  an 
exposure  to  the  south-south-east,  are  protected  from  the  winds, 
which  are  here  most  blighting.  And  as  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
planted  is  good,  it  is  only  the  want  of  sunshine  that  can  hinder 
their  prosperity. 

Shortly  after  my  settlement  in  1830,  I  laid  out  a  piece  of  plea* 
sure  ground  in  front  of  the  manse,  and  planted  alders,  mountain- 
ash,  laburnum,  ash,  elm,  plane,  and  birch.  The  situation  is  ex- 
posed to  the  west  wind,  which,  even  in  summer,  is  here  so  hurtful 
to  vegetation,  that  it  blackens  the  very  nettles  and  docks.  But 
they  have  struck  their  roots  deep  in  rich  earth,  and  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  observing  their  progress.  Many  of  the  original  plants 
died  gradually,  but  beautiful  suckers  shot  up ;  and  there  is_now 
the  appearance  of  a  shrubbery.  The  alders  and  mountain-ash 
seem  to  thrive  best. 

Under  this  head,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  all  kinds  of  escu- 
lents, flowers,  and  shrubs  that  suit  the  climate,  grow  with  a  re* 
markable  luxuriance. 

II. — Civil  History. 

The  late  Sir  W.  Honeyman,  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Justice,  was  born  at  the  family  residence  of  Aikerness  in 
Evie.  His  extensive  possessions  throughout  Orkney  have  now  all 
passed  into  the  bands  of  other  proprietors ;  and  the  ancient  man- 
sion was  pulled  down  about  fourteen  years  ago,  to  give  place  to  a 
modern  farm-house  and  steading. 

The  mother  of  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine  was  of  the  family 
of  Halcro,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Orkney,  said  to  be  lineally  de- 
scended from  a  Norwegian  King,  and  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  Royal  House  of  Scotland.  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Hugh 
Halcro,  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Erskine  of  Chirnside,  at 
the  kirk  of  Evie,  27th  May  1696.# 

*  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  record  the  certi6cate  furnished  her  on  that  occa- 
sion, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  :— 
«  At  the  Kirk  of  Evie,  May  27,  1666.     To  all  and  sundry  into  whose  hands  these 
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.The  Hall  of  Rendall  is  at  present  possessed  by  Mr  John  Hal- 
cro,  whose  small  remaining  property  has  escaped  the  waste  of  eight 
centuries. 

Land-owner*. — The  principal  landed  proprietors  at  this  time 
are,  William  Traill,  Esq,  of  Woodwick;  John  Balfour,  Esq.  \  and 
William  Gordon,  Esq. 

Parochial  Registers. — The  parochial  registers  of  Rendall  were 
lost  in  consequence  of  the  house,  where  they  were  kept,  having 
been  burnt.  There  is  one  old  volume  of  the  Evie  registers  extant, 
but  it  is  quite  in  tatters.  It  contains  minutes  of  session  from  Au- 
gust 1725  to  January  1759 ;  also  registers  of  births  and  marriages 
from  1725  to  1802.  There  is  a  new  volume  for  the  united  pa- 
rishes, in  which  are  recorded  baptisms  from  1802,  marriages  from 
1814,  deaths  from  1816,  to  this  date;  and  since  May  1830,  the 
minutes  of  session  have  also  been  regularly  kept. 

Antiquities. — Under  the  head  of  antiquities,  may  be  mentioned 
those  circular  ruins  commonly,  though  perhaps  erroneously,  called 
Picts  houses.  There  are  no  less  than  nine  of  them,  of  different 
sizes  and  at  irregular  distances,  planted  along  the  shores  of  Evie  and 
Rendall.  What  was  the  precise  nature  of  these  buildings,  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture.  That  they  were  at  one  period  inhabited,  seems  pro- 
bable, from  the  quantity  of  shells  still  found  around  them.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  tumuli  in  Evie,  some  of  which  were  opened 
in  1818  by  the  son  of  a  former  minister  of  the  parish.  They 
were  all  found  to  contain  a  square  open  space,  formed  by  four  flat 
stones,  having  one  at  the  bottom  and  another  on  the  top.  These 
holes  were  from  one  foot  to  two  feet  square,  and  about  18  inches 
deep.  In  the  bottom  of  each,  were  invariably  found  a  quantity  of 
ashes,  charcoal  of  wood,  and  small  fragments  of  burnt  bones. 

In  the  summer  of  1832,  when  taking  down  a  small  old  farm- 
house at  Cottascarth  in  Rendall,  to  rebuild  it,  there  fell  from  a 
hole  in  the  wall  150  pieces  of  silver  coins,  which  had  been  wrap- 
ped up  in  part  of  a  meal  sieve,  overlaid  with  a  bit  of  coarse  wool- 
presents  shall  come,  be  it  known,  that  the  bearer  hereof,  Margaret  Halcro,  lawful 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Hugh  Halcro,  in  the  Isle  of  Weir,  ;and  Margaret  Stewart, 
his  spouse,  hath  lived  in  the  parish  of  Evie  from  her  infancy,  in  good  fame  and  re- 
port ;  is  a  discreet,  godly  young  woman,  and  to  our  certain  knowledge  free  of  all 
scandal,  reproach,  or  blame.  As  also,  that  she  is  descended  of  her  father  of  the  house 
of  Halcro,  which  is  a  very  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  the  Orkneys ;  the  No- 
ble and  potent  Earl  of  Airly  and  Lairds  of  Dun  in  Angus  ;  and  by  her  mother,  of 
the  Laird  of  Barscobe  in  Galloway.  In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  minister  and  clerk, 
have  subscribed,  &c 
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len  cloth.  These  coins  were  chiefly  sixpences,  shillings,  and  half- 
crowns  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth/ James  I.,  and  Charles  L,  with 
a  very  few  Scotch.  It  is  not  unlikely  they  may  have  been  depo- 
sited in  this  concealment,  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell. 
They  were  sold,  and  the  landlord  generously  allowed  bis  poor  te- 
nant to  reap  the  whole  benefit  of  this  unexpected  treasure. 

Mr  Gordon  has  erected  a  moderate-sized  mansion-house  at 
Burgar,  where  he  resides.  A  central  church  for  both  parishes, 
and  a  parochial  school  and  schoolmaster's  house,  have  been  built 
since  the  publication  of  the  last  Statistical  Account 

IIL — Population. 

Amount  of  population  in  1789,  •        1564 

1811,  .        1227 
1821  1329 

1831,'  1450— males,  617;  fern.  83a 

The  great  decrease  from  1789  to  1811  most  probably  arose 
from  so  many  men  engaging  in  the  army,  and  especially  the  navy, 
during  the  -war.  At  a  later  period,  in  several  instances,  four,  five, 
or  six  small  farms  were  thrown  into  one,  which  also  tended  to  di- 
minish the  population;  and  I  incline  to  the  opinion,  that,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  population  must  have  considerably  exceeded 
what  it  was  even  in  1789,  as  the  registered  baptisms  were  nearly 
one-third  more  numerous. 

There  being  neither  town  nor  villages,  the  people  are  all  dis- 
persed over  the  country. 

For  the  last  seven  years,  the  yearly  average  of  registered  births 
has  been  21  ?  ;  but  a  good  many  parents  forget  or  decline  to  re* 
gister;  of  deaths,  14?  ;*  of  marriages,  7$. 

Mr  Gordon  of  Outer  Evie  is  the  only  person  of  independent 
fortune  residing  in  the  parishes. 

There  are  10  proprietors  of  land  of  the  yearly  value  of  L.50 
and  upwards. 

There  are  2  persons  insane,  and  4  more  or  less  fatuous;  3  fe- 
males are  blind. 

Languages. — In  the  language  of  the  people,  there  is  an  inter- 
mixture of  Norse  words  with  Scotch  and  English;  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  speak  more  correctly  than  the  peasantry  do  in  other  parts  of 

*  Only  when  the  mortcloth  is  used,',have  the  deaths  been  registered.  The  whole 
deaths  during  the  last  six  years  have  been  about  100 ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
as  an  extraordinary  deviation  from  the  usual  rate  of  mortality,  that  the  deaths  under 
ten  years  of  age,  during  that  time,  are  only  14. 
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Scotland.     The  accent  is  peculiar,  though  far  from  being  unplea- 
sant. 

The  people  are  naturally  shrewd  and  sagacious ;  their  character 
is  not  without  defects  ;  but  in  many  respects,  it  is  very  estimable. 
Gross  immoralities  are  not  known  here.  They  are  quiet  and 
peaceable,  and  remarkable  for  their  politeness  to  each  other,  and 
for  their  kindness  to  strangers.  They  manifest  a  high  respect  for 
religion,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  are  a  regular 
church-going  people. 

IV. — Parochial  Economy. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — Evie  and  Rendall  were  originally  two  pa- 
rishes. It  is  not  known  when  they  were  united :  but  it  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  as  early  as  the  Reformation,  There  was  formerly 
a  church  in  each  parish :  but  both  falling  into  decay,  a  single 
church  was  built  about  the  end  of  the  last  century  in  Evie,  within 
a  mile  of  the  boundary  of  the  two  parishes.  The  church  contains 
498  sittings.  The  number  of  communicants  is  about  620.  In  fa- 
vourable weather,  the  church  is  always  well  attended.  The  popu- 
lation attached  to  the  Established  Church  amounts  to  1350  :  dis- 
senting population,  about  100  Secedersand  Independents.  The 
stipend  amounts  to  L.  154 :  the  annual  value  of  the  glebe  may  be 
about  L.  50. 

.Education. — There  are  one  parochial  and  five  other  schools  in 
the  parish.  The  parochial  teacher's  salary  is  L.  30  per  annum. 
He  exacts  no  school  fees :  and  about  L.  4  of  his  salary  is  given  to 
a  young  man  for  teaching  a  small  number  of  children  in  the  island 
of  Gairsay.  The  parochial  school  is  situated  at  Evie.  One  of 
the  non-parochial  schools  is  on  the  scheme  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating Christian  knowledge.  All  the  people  of  the  parish,  of 
proper  age,  can  read. 

Poor  and  Parocfiial  Funds. — The  average  amount  of  church 
collections  for  the  poor  is  about  L.  1 5  per  annum  :  from  mortcloth 
dues,  &c.  L.  1, 17s.     The  average  number  of  paupers  is  about  40. 

November  1841. 
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L — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Extent  and  Boundaries. — This  parish  stretches'along  the  wind- 
ing shores  of  the  Sound  of  Holme.  On  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by 
the  parishes  of  Kirkwall,  St  Andrews,  and  Deerness.  It  is  four 
miles  distant  from  Kirkwall  Its  length  from  west  to  east  is  about 
six  miles;  its  breadth  from  north  to  south,  betwixt  one  and  two. 
At  the  west  entrance  of  the  Sound  is  the  promontory  of  Howquoy 
Head  ;  at  the  east  entrance  is  the  promontory  of  Koseness. 
Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Sound,  stands  the  island  of  Lambholme, 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  which  belongs  to  this  parish. 
Betwixt  this  island  and  the  Mainland,  there  is  a  pretty  secure  an- 
chorage ground,  called  Holme  Sound. 

The  soil  is  in  general  light,  thin,  and  loamy.  The  climate, 
though  humid,  is  on  the  whole  salubrious. 

II. — Civil  History. 
Landowneri*—Thex principal  land-owner  is  Alexander  Graeme, 
Esq.  of  Graemehill,  who  possesses  nearly  the  whole  of  the  parish. 
He  does  not  reside  in  the  parish. 

III.— -Population. 

Amount  of  population  in  1811,  •  747 

1821,  .  •        773 

1881,  .  747 

Number  of  families  ia  1881,        .....  164 

chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,         .  .  117 

trade,  manufactures,  or  handicraft.  17 

The  population  consists  chiefly  of  farmers,  who  pay  rents  of  L.  10, 
L.15,  and  L.20. 

IV. — Industry. 
Agriculture. — There  is  nothing  in  the  agriculture  of  this  parish 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  parishes  of  Orkney* 
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Fisheries. — Cod  and  herring-fishing  are  carried  on  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  parish  in  Holme  Sound,  and  the  adjacent  sea.  These 
fishings,  however,  have  been  very  unproductive  for  some  years 
past 

V.— Parochial  Economy. 

Ecclesiastical  Estate. — The  stipend  amounts  to  L.  157, — of 
which  L.  97,  4s.  lOd.  is  from  parsonage  teinds.  The  value  of  the 
glebe  is  about  L.  4  per  annum. 

Education. — There  is  only  one  school  in  the  parish,  the  paro- 
chial. Salary  of  the  master  L.  26  per  annum.  He  has  also  a 
croft  worth  about  L.  7  per  annum.  The  parochial  school  was  es- 
tablished here,  as  in  most  other  parishes  of  Orkney,  only  about 
thirty-five  years  ago.  Rural  employment  of  one  kind  or  another 
occupies  the  youth  from  seven  years  of  age  upwards,  during  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn, — and  during  that  long  vacation,  they  forget 
what  they  had  acquired  in  the  previous  winter. 

Poor. — Average  number  of  poor  on  the  roll,  15.  Average 
amount  of  church  collections  in  their  behalf,  about  L.2;  average 
amount  of  other  voluntary  contributions,  about  L.  5,  10s. ;  of  mor- 
tifications, mortcloth  dues,  &c.  L.  9,  10s. 

November  1841. 
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ON  THE  COUNTY  OF  ORKNEY  • 


Name.— -Orcades  is  the  ancient  name  of  these  islands ;  under 
which,  they  are  mentioned  by  Pomponius  Mela.  It  is  probably 
derived  from  Cape  Orcas,  which  Ptolemy  mentions  as  a  promon- 
tory in  Caithness.  Whether  the  modern  name  of  Orkney  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  old  one,  or  has  a  different  etymology,  we  shall  not 
enquire.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  it  formed  a 
complete  county,  and  sent  a  representative  to  Parliament.  But 
that  act  united  Orkney  and  Zetland  as  one  county ;  and  the  latter 
cluster  of  islands,  which  formerly  was  not  represented,  now  unites 
with  Orkney  iu  returning  a  member.  Orkney  and  Zetland,  how- 
ever, are  so  unconnected  in  other  respects,  and  so  dissimilar,  that 
this  notice  refers  only  to  the  Orkney  group. 

Extent. — The  county  of  Orkney  extends  between  the  parallels 
58°  44'  and  59°  24'  north  latitude,  and  between  2°  25'  and  3°  20' 
west  longitude.  It  is  separated  from  Caithness  by  the  Pentland 
Firth,  which  is  about  12  miles  broad,  and  thence  stretching  out 
to  the  north,  it  separates  the  Atlantic  from  the  German  Ocean. 

Its  population  in  1831  was  28,047,  and  its  Parliamentary  con- 
stitutency  in  1840  was  381. 

Topography. — There  is  much  waste  ground,  and  many  hills  in 
Orkney ;  but,  in  general,  it  cannot  be  called  mountainous.  The 
Ward  Hill  of  Hoy,  which  is  the  highest,  is  about  1600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  other  hills  in  that  island  are  nearly  as 
high ;  but  none  of  the  other  islands  have  hills  of  any  considerable 
height.  A  few  of  these  islands  are  flat,  and  Sanday.is  particularly 
low ;  so  that,  at  the  distance  of  some  miles,  the  land  seems  to  be 
sunk  beneath  the  waves,  and  the  more  elevated  houses  appear  like 
solitary  pillars  in  the  ocean.  The  great  extent  of  coast  must  be 
obvious,  when  we  mention,  that  the  number  of  these  islands  is  67. 
Of  these  27  are  inhabited,  and  the  smaller  ones,  called  holms,  are 
used  for  pasture,  &c. 

*  Drawn  up  by  tbe  Rev.  Charles  Clouston,  Minister  of  Sandwick. 
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In  some  places,  the  coast  is  flat  and  sandy ;  in  others,  bold  and 
rocky,  forming  a  range  of  perpendicular  or  overhanging  precipices 
that  resist  the  encroachment  of  the  waves,  while  the  lower  and 
softer  portions  of  land  have  been  swept  away  by  their  fury.  As 
in  most  other  parts  of  the  world,  these  precipices  are  highest  on 
the  west  side,  those  of  Hoy  reaching  the  height  of  1000  feet 
perpendicular.  They  present  sublime  scenery,  and  magnificent 
exhibitions  of  strata  for  the  geologist.  They  are  frequented  by  a 
variety  of  sea-fowl,  which  build,  in  some  places,  as  closely  as  pi- 
geons in  a  dove-cot,  on  the  harder  strata  that  protrude*  beyond  the 
softer,  with  remarkable  regularity. 

The  gradual  destruction  of  the  precipices  gives  rise  to  nume- 
rous caves  and  fissures.  These  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
scene,  which,  when  the  waves  dash  against  them,  is  one  of  the 
grandest  in  nature. 

This  cluster  of  islands  is  generally  divided  into  the  Mainland  or 
Pomona,  which  contains  more  than  half  of  the  population,  viz. 
15,787, — the  North  Isles  containing  8360, — and  the  South  Isles, 
4700. 

Meteorology. — It  will  be  seen,  from  the  tables  inserted  in 
the  account  of  Sandwick,  that  the  mean  annual  temperature 
of  Orkney  is  46£ ;  whence  it  appears,  that  neither  are  our  win- 
ters so  cold,  nor  our  summers  so  hot,  as  those  of  places  where 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  much  the  same  as  ours, 
such  as  Applegarth  in  Dumfries-shire,  (Vide  account  of  that 
parish.)  Again,*  comparing  our  table  with  that  kept  for  nine 
years  by  Mr  Hutchison,  in  Glasgow,  where  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  49.75,  or  3£°  above  that  of  Orkney,  I  find  that  the 
temperature  of  November,  December,  and  January  is  almost  the 
same  in  both  places ;  but  that  of  Glasgow  gradually  rises  above  ours 
in  spring.  In  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  it  is  7°  above  ours,  and 
falls  again  in  September  and  October.  This  is  what  might  be  an* 
ticipated  from  the  insular  situation  of  Orkney ;  the  temperature  of 
the  deep  surrounding  ocean  not  being  quickly  changed,  and  the 
uniformity  of  its  temperature  producing  such  a  uniformity  near  its 
shores,  that  excessive  heat,  and  long-continued  frost,  are  equally 
rare.  This  arrangement  may  be  pleasant  or  favourable  to  animal 
life,  but  it  is  far  from  favourable  to  vegetation,  as  the  luxuriance 
of  our  common  crops  depends  on  the  temperature  of  three  or  four 
months  in  summer,  while  they  are  on  the  ground,  and  not  at  all  on 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  year;  and  if  we  could  gain  a  few  degrees 
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of  temperature  in  these  months,  by  sacrificing  as  many  in  winter, 
our  agriculturists  would  greatly  gain  by  the  exchange.  The  aboTe- 
mentioned  tables  also  show,  that  the  mean  height  of  the  barome- 
ter for  twelve  years,  at  the  manses  of  Stromness  and  Sandwick, 
was  29.640. 

There  are  no  aqueous  meteors  peculiar  to  Orkney ;  but  I  may 
mention  a  kind  of  cloud  which  I  have  observed  four  times,  cover- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  the  sky,  hanging  down  like  a  dark  dra- 
pery, and  each  time  followed,  within  twelve  hours,  by  a  storm. 
Water  spouts  are  not  common. 

The  west  and  south-west  winds  are  thought  to  be  the  strongest 
and  most  prevalent ;  but,  for  about  two  years,  the  south-east  has 
prevailed  very  much,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  show- 
ing the  number  of  days  that  the  wind  blew  from  the  different  quar- 
ters each  month,  during  the  year  1840. 


January, 

Calm. 

N. 

N.  E. 

E. 

&  E. 

3. 

S.  W. 

W. 

N.  W. 

14 

1 

24 

1 

3 

64 

64 

1 

8 

February, 

24 

I 

04 

14 

144 

6 

14 

14 

0 

March, 

1 

6 

04 

0 

5 

0 

3 

7 

*4 

April, 

n 

14 

04 

0 

7 

4 

5 

64 

4 

May,        . 

04 

54 

64 

74 

4 

14 

14 

14 

24 

June, 

i 

a 

04 

4 

6 

04 

24 

74 

44 

July, 

24 

U 

14 

34 

2 

it 

5 

4 

August,    • 

2 

0 

04 

54 

9 

3 

7 

04 

September, 

»4 

2 

U 

24 

3 

7 

24 

7 

2 

October,     • 

o* 

64 

04 

4 

4 

04 

34 

5 

64 

November, 

5 

4 

24 

2 

6 

84 

14 

24 

3 

December, 
Total, 

3 

3 

14 

04 

84 

64 

04 

*4 

3 

23 

43 

174 

32 

77 

41 

294 

63 

40 

Hydrography. — This  country  is  bounded,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, by  the  Pentland  Firth  and  the  Atlantic  and  German  oceans: 
it  is  also  intersected  by  their  waters,  which  form  flrths  or  sounds* 
through  which  the  stream-tide  runs  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an 
hour.  The  tides  are  irregular  and  very  perplexing  and  dangerous 
to  strangers  ;  but  they  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  dif- 
ferent islands,  carrying  those  who  know  how  to  take  advantage  of 
them,  with  railway  speed ;  so  that  even  with  a  contrary  wind,  a  to- 
lerable passage  may  be  made,  when  the  tide  is  favourable. 

In  most  place?,  there  are  springs  of  good  water ;  and  chalybe- 
ate ones  are  not  uncommon,  flowing  from  the  granite,  clay  flag,  or 
sandstone.  There  are  numerous  lochs.  That  of  Stenness  is  by  for 
the  most  extensive,  being  about  fourteen  miles  in  circumference. 

Geology    and    Mineralogy.* — There    is   a    district    of  gra- 

•  The  article  on  this  subject,  inserted  in  the  account  of  Sandwick,  is  applicable  to 
all  Orkney. 
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nito  and  gneiss,  about  six  miles  long,  and  one  broad,  the  south 
extremity  of  which  is  in  the  island  of  Graemsay,  from  which  it 
passes  in  a  northerly  direction,  through  the  town  and  parish  of 
Stromness ;  and  the  other  end  is  seen  in  a  precipice,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Sandwick.  Its  range,  however,  is  not  continuous. 
In  one  place,'  it  passes  into  mica  slate,  containing  garnets ;  and 
in  the  road  above  Edinburgh  Park,  hornblende  rock  is  found. 

The  other  rocks  of  which  Orkney  is  principally  composed,  are 
classed  by  geologists  as  of  the  old  red  sandstone  formation,  which 
embraces  the  conglomerate,  certain  greywacke  slates,  bituminous 
claystones,  yellow  and  red  sandstones,  &c. 

The  conglomerate  forms  a  belt  around  the  gneiss,  from  50  to 
100  yards  thick, — which  contains  portions  of  the  primitive  rock  of 
various  sizes  imbedded ;  and  the  farther  from  the  primitive  rock  the 
strata  are,  they  have  less  of  these  portions  or  coarse  slate  till  they 
gradually  pass  into  the  schist,  which  occupies  more  space  than  all 
the  other  rocks  together.  It  is  argillaceous,  siliceous,  or  calcareous  ; 
but  the  first  prevails  most  The  strata  generally  dip  westward,  at  an 
angle  about  20°,  particularly  in  the  west  mainland,  and  the  nearest 
islands ;  but  in  some  places,  there  seem  to  have  been  so  many  forces 
at  work,  elevating  and  distorting  the  strata,  that,  in  a  short  space, 
they  dip  in  all  directions.  What  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
east  side  of  the  conglomerate,  in  some  places,  dips  slightly  eastward. 

In  two  places,  this  is  quarried  as  an  inferior  roofing  slate,  and 
is  of  the  same  formation  as  the  paving  stone  of  Caithness.  Al- 
most all  the  houses  and  dikes  in  Orkney  are  built  of  it  When 
much  weathered,  as  on  the  precipices  at  the  west  coast,  the  har- 
der portions  protrude,  and  form  the  figured  stones  much  noticed 
by  the  older  writers. 

In  a  few  places,  the  calcareous  strata  are  burnt  for  lime,  but 
not  to  a  great  extent  In  others,  the  strata  are  bituminous  on  the 
surface,  or  have  small  cavities  filled  with  soft  bitumen,  and  occa- 
sionally glance-coal ;  or  there  are  numerous  nodules,  and  veins  of 
Lydian  stone  or  chert  In  the  West  Mainland,  these  strata  are 
frequently  intersected  by  whin  dikes,  the  thickest  of  which  is  ten 
feet  wide,  and  which  run  due  west.  These,  and  veins  of  py- 
rites, crumble  and  destroy  the  strata  near  to  them,  thus  giving 
rise  to  fissures  of  various  kinds  in  the  precipices.  It  is  in  these 
strata  that  fossil  organic  remains  so  frequently  occur,  general- 
ly of  fish,  more  rarely  of  vegetables,  and  both  may  be  seen  on 
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the  same  specimen.  The  ichthyolites  prove  our  schists  to  be  iden- 
tical with  those  of  Caithness,  and  of  some  places  south  of  the 
Moray  Frith. 

Sandstone,  some  hundred  yards  thick,  lies  close  to  the  primi- 
tive rock  on  the  coast  of  Sandwick.  Veins  of  galena,  associated 
with  heavy  spar,  stromnite,  quartz  in  veins  or  rock  crystal,  calca- 
reous spar,  iron,  and  copper  pyrites,  are  found  in  these  strata. 
Upon  these  rests  the  upper  sandstone,  which  is  now  considered 
as  one  of  the  rocks  of  the  old  red  sandstone  formation,  though  it 
was  formerly  classed  among  the  newer  sandstones.  It  is  very  soft, 
and  generally  of  a  light  grey  colour;  but  in  Eday  it  is  red.  Our 
highest  hills  are  formed  of  it.  In  Hoy,  it  contains  a  fine  vein 
of  manganese;  and  another  of  brown  hematite,  or  iron  ore,  is 
found  there.  Trap  rocks  also  occur,  as  greenstone,  basalt,  por- 
phyry, or  amygdaloid  ;  most  frequently  as  whin  dikes  through  the 
clay  flag,  but  also  through  the  granite  on  its  north  extremity,  and, 
I  think,  through  the  upper  sandstone  of  Hoy  hill,  above  the  green 
of  Gair.  One  of  these  dikes  also  bounds,  on  its  south-east  side, 
a  mass  of  amygdaloid  in  Walls,  extending  about  300  yards  along 
the  coast.  A  large  bed  of  trap  occurs  in  the  west  hills  of  Hoy, 
more  than  100  feet  thick,  and  extending  for  several  miles;  and  in 
its  neighbourhood,  at  Rackwick,  is  a  fine  vein  of  fibrous  gypsum. 

The  alluvial  deposits  are  neither  extensive  nor  interesting. 
Some  rolled  blocks  of  granite  are  found,  far  from  their  original  po- 
sition. There  are  many  collections  of  sand  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  sandy  bays.  There  is  abundance  of  clay,  and  in  most  parish- 
es, of  peat  moss ;  in  many  places,  ti\arl ;  and  in  some,  bog  iron  ore. 
In  the  peat  mosses,  roots  of  large  trees,  hazel-nuts,  deer's  horns, 
&c.  are  frequently  found,  showing  that  forests  formerly  existed 
there. 

The  decomposition  of  the  clay  flag  makes  clay  the  predominant 
natural  soil ;  but  in  some  places,  there  is  pure  sand,  and  these  are 
mixed  in  various  proportions ;  but  the  best  soil  is  a  rich  black  loam. 

Zoology.—  Orkney  is  particularly  rich  in  sea  birds  and  fish.  Seals 
are  pretty  common,  and  otters  rare.  A  few  pairs  of  both  species  of 
eagle  annually  build  in  the  precipices.  There  are  several  species 
of  hawk  and  owl ;  and  grouse  are  numerous  on  our  heath-covered 
hills.  We  have  also  the  great  northern,  and  other  species  of  diver ; 
great  numbers  of  gulls  of  different  species  ;  a  few  swans  in  winter, 
and  some  wild  geese  in  spring,  and  many  species  of  duck  all  the 
year;  also  several  kinds  of  grebe;  and  one  pair  of  the  great  auk 
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used  to" build  here.  There  are  many  other  rare  birds  of  passage, 
or  occasional  visitors,  which  Deed  not  be  specified.  Several  spe- 
cies of  whale,  indeed  all  that  inhabit  the  North  Sea,  have  either 
run  ashore  on  these  islands,  or  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  even  a  sea-horse  from  Greenland  has  wandered  hither.  All 
other  species  of  fish  found  around  the  north  of  Scotland,  are  also 
found  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  salmon,  for  which  we  have 
no  inviting  rivers. 

Butterflies  and  winged  insects  are  not  numerous ;  but  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  sea  insects,  and  molluscous  animals,  some  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  honoured  with  a  name  in  the  catalogues,  or  a 
place  in  the  collections,  of  naturalists.  Messrs  Forbes  and  Good- 
sir  have  lately  brought  some  of  them  into  notice,  with  the  Ne- 
ritina  Jluviatilis,  which  has  not  yet  been  found  in  other  parts  of 
Scotland.  Lobsters  and  crabs  are  abundant,  and  the  former  are 
sent  to  the  London  market.  Horses,  cows,  and  sheep  are  general* 
ly  of  a  small  size. 

Botany. — It  will  be  seen  in  the  Account  of  Sandwick,  that  the 
Flora  of  Orkney  contains  610  species  of  plants,  which  are  probably 
more  than  might  be  .expected  in  its  high  latitude;  138  of  these 
are  sea-weeds,  many  of  which  are  very  beautiful,  and  some  very 
minute.  The  only  Orkney  plant  new  to  Britain,  is  the  Chora 
aspera.  A  few  may  be  mentioned  here,  which  are  either  rare 
or  beautiful ;  as  Primula  Scotica,  and  Primula  elatior,  Scilfa 
verna%  Digitalis  purpurea,  Valeriana  officinalis,  Cocklearia  Da- 
nica,  Epilobium  angustifolium,  Senecio  viscosus,  Thlaspi  ar« 
vense.  The  following  are  principally  Alpine  plants,  and  are 
found  in  Hoy,  and  some  of  them  there  only  ;  Vaccinium  myr* 
tillus,  Juniperus  communis,  Narthecium  ossifragum,  Hypericum 
eludes,  Dryas  octopetala,  Rhodiola  rosea,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia, 
and  S.  hypnoides,  S.  aizoides,  S.  cmspitosa,  Silene  acaulis,  Solidago 
virgaurea,  Arbutus  alpina,  A.  uva  ursi,  Azalea  procumbens,  Dro- 
sera  longifolia,  D.  rotundifolia,  Pyrola  rotundifolia,  Scirpus  pau- 
ciflorus ;  also  several  cryptogamous  plants,  which  need  not  be  spe- 
cified. 

There  are  no  forests  in  Orkney ;  and  the  climate  seems 
very  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  trees ;  but  the  few  plantations 
which  have  lately  been  tried,  succeed  so  well  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions, as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  more  extensive  plantations 
would  thrive  in  the  most  sheltered  inland  valleys.  The  trees  that 
succeed  best,  are  the  plane,  ash,  mountain-ash,  elm,  willow,  &<\ 
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Civil  History. — The  ancient  history  of  Orkney  is  very  interest- 
ing ;  and  it  is  said  that  "  there  are  probably  few  districts  of  the 
same  size  in  the  world,  about  which  more  has  been  written.9*    In 
"  Thoughts  on  Orkney  and  Zetland,"  will  be  found  a  list  of  nearly 
fifty  printed  volumes,  and  fifteen  manuscripts,  relating  solely  orprin- 
cipally  to  these  islands,  besides  a  greater  numberof  volumes  contain- 
ing passages  relating  to  them ;  but  for  the  ancient  history,  we  shall 
only  refer  to  the  Orkneyipga  Saga,  and  Torfaeus'  Orcades ;  and 
for  more  modern  accounts,  to  Wallace's  description  in  1693,  and 
Barry's  history,  4to,  in  1805,  which  is  the  most  comprehensive 
that  we  have.   From  these  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  first  per- 
manent inhabitants  of  Orkney  probably  came  from  Caithness; 
that  the  Picts  retained  possession  of  it,  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  Belus,  Gaius,  and  Gunnas,  are  mentioned  as  three  of  their 
kings,  but  they  were  conquered  by  Harold  Harfager,  King  of 
Norway,  who  arrived  a.  d.  876,  and  on  bis  return  to  Norway,  in- 
vested Ronald,  Count  of  Merca,  with  the  government  of  Orkney* 
It  was  thus  held  by  a  long  line  of  about  thirty  Scandinavian  Earls, 
whose  practice  it  was  to  fit  out  fleets,  and  sail  during  summer  to 
neighbouring  places!  which  they  plundered,  or  laid  under  contri- 
bution,— so  that  they  were  generally  known  and  feared,  through- 
out Great  Britain,  and  were  also  so  much  respected,  that  they 
intermarried  even  with  the  royal  families  of  Scotland  and  Norway. 
After  them,  the 

44  St  Claire  held  princely  sway, 
O'er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay ;" 

Earl  Henry  Sinclair  having  obtained  a  renewal  of  his  investiture 
from  Norway  in  1379.  This  rule  of  Scandinavian  Earls  was 
finally  terminated  in  1468,  when  Orkney  and  Zetland  were 
handed  over  to  James  III.  in  pledge  for  the  portion  of  the 
Princess  Margaret  of  Denmark,  whom  he  married;  and  ever 
since,  they  have  remained  politically  united  to  Scotland*  Af- 
ter this,  the  Earldom  was  several  times  annexed  to  the  Crown, 
not  to  be  alienated  again,  and  as  often  granted  to  some  one  o! 
*  the  nobility,  or  sons  of  the  King,  till  a  redeemable  mortgage  to 
James,  Earl  of  Morton,  was  rendered  irredeemable  in  1 742,  aod 
in  1766  he  sold  his  estate  for  L.  60,000  to  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas, 
the  great  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl  of  Zetland,  who  is  tbe 
greatest  proprietor  in  Orkney.  The  Crown  has  also  a  consider- 
able estate  here.  Besides  these,  there  are  few  who  have  a  rental  of 
L.  1000  a-year ;  and  in  some  parishes,  so  great  is  the  subdivision 
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of  property,  that  a  great  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  udallers,  who 
possess  about  ten  acres  or  less  of  arable  ground. 

Christianity  seems  to  have  been  introduced  here  by  St  Co- 
lumba  so  early  as  a,  d.  570  ;  but  it  was  again  introduced  by  Olaus 
Friguesson,  King  of  Norway,  a.  d.  1000. 

Antiquities. — What  has  just  been  said  on  the  history  of  Orkney 
will  throw  some  light  on  its  remaining  monuments  of  antiquity, 
for  descriptions  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  Accounts  of  the  pa- 
rishes in  which  they  occur ;  but  we  may  briefly  notice,  that  to  the 
Picts,  or  those  who  inhabited  it,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Scandinavians,  are  ascribed  the  Picts'  houses,  such  as  that  of 
Quanterness,  near   Kirkwall  ;   the   elf-stones,  tumuli,  or   bury- 
ing-places,  such  as  have  lately  been  opened  in  Sand  wick;  the 
standing-stones  of  Stenness,  and  the  broughs,  one  of  which  was 
lately  opened  in  Evie;  and  either  to  them  or  their  successors 
we  owe  the  d  war  fie  stone  of  Hoy,  and  cromlechs,  or  altars.    To 
the  Scandinavians  are  ascribed  some  graves,  in  which  armour 
and  various  articles  are   found, — and  the  pundler  and  bismar, 
which  are  rude  instruments  still  used  for  weighing ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  they  erected  the  stately  Cathedral  of  St  Magnus',  the 
Bishop's  Palace,  and  Castle  of  Kirkwall.     But  the  Earl's  palace 
there  and  that  at  Birsay  were  built  after  the  annexation  to  the 
Crown  of  Scotland,  and,  it  \\  believed,  also  the  Castle  of  Noth- 
land,  in  Westray. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  county  had  increased 'ten 
per  cent  during  the  ten  years  previous  to  1831,  and  15  per  cent, 
during  the  ten  years  preceding  that,  probably  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  the  extension  of  the 
Bsheries.  All  speak  English.  The  customs  and  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple are  not  very  different  from  those  of  others  similarly  situated. 
Their  dress,  in  general,  is  plain,  and  their  food  as  poor  as  need  be. 
If  low  in  the  scale  of  earthly  comforts,  they  stand  high  as  an  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  religious  people.  And  I  believe  that  crime  is 
less  common  here  than  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

Agriculture. — In  this  department,  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  of  late,  but  it  is  still  in  a  very  backward  state.  The  single 
stilted  plough  is  now,  indeed,  a  curiosity,  and  the  common  kind  is 
introduced,  with  iron-teethed  harrows,  rollers,  &c.  which  are  de- 
cided improvements.  A  great  part  of  the  ground  is  occupied  by 
tenants  at  will,  in  farms  of  not  above  ten  acres  of  arable  land,  and 
observe  no  rotation,  but  an  alternation  of  oats  and  bear,  part  of 
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an  acre  only  being  planted  with  potatoes  for  family  use.  Under  this 
system,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  soil  is  so  full  of  weeds,  that  the 
crop  of  grain  is  frequently  choked,  and  the  field  is  more  pleas- 
ing to  the  botanist  than  the  farmer.     There  are,  however,  man; 
bright  exceptions  to  this  rule,  too  numerous  to  be  named ;  butamong 
our  greatest  proprietors,  Mr  Pollexfen  of  Cairston,  Mr  Baikie  of 
Tankeruess,  Mr  Heddle  of  Melsetter,  and  Mr  Traill  of  Wood- 
wick,  are  the  most  distinguished.     An  enterprizing  farmer  from 
the  south,  also,  has  lately  given  a  stimulus  to  agriculture, — so  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  more  extensive  improvements  being  speedily 
introduced.    Many  obstacles,  however,  prevent  these  improvements 
from  being  generally  adopted  by  the  cottagers,  such  as,  want  of  capi- 
tal and  encouragement,  defective  leases,  insufficient  accommodation, 
&c  The  common  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  very  small ;  and  for 
some  years,  there  was  little  encouragement  to  rear  or  improve  them, 
but  the  present  great  demand  and  high  prices,  with  easy  access  to 
the  southern  markets  by  steam,  are  inducing  many  to  try  improved 
breeds. 

Quarries. — There  is  no  quarry  of  consequence ;  but  there  is 
abundance  of  our  common  clay-stone  and  flag  for  building  in 
every  parish.  Some  of  this,  resembling  the  Caithness  paving- 
stone,  has  been  polished  and  exported  for  southern  markets,  and 
also  some  of  the  Stromness  granite  ;  but  hitherto,  these  have  not 
been  extensively  quarried. 

Fisheries.— The  herring  and  cod  fisheries  have  increased  very 
much,  of  late.  At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  they  were 
entirely  neglected ;  but  already  they  are  so  extended,  as  to  bring 
in  more  money  than  the  kelp  used  to  do,  even  when  the  largest 
quantity  was  manufactured  ;  and  they  promise  to  be  still  farther 
extended.  These  may  be  considered  as  the  substitute  for  kelp, 
and  though  they  do  not  compensate  the  kelp  proprietors  for  the 
destruction  of  that  manufacture,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the  pro- 
prietors will  ultimately  receive  some  benefit  indirectly  from  the 
fisheries.  During  the  last  three  years,  the  average  number  of 
sloops  engaged  in  the  cod-fishery  was  18;  and  the  quantity  of 
cod  cured  each  year,  381  tons ;  while  the  average  number  of  her- 
ring-boats belonging  to  Orkney  has  been  724;  and  of  herrings 
cured  on  shore  and  afloat,  42,073  barrels.  These  are  sold  by 
the  fishers  to  the  curers  at  about  10s.  per  cran  or  barrel :  and  the 
cod  bring  as  much  per  cwt.,  producing  L.  24,852  per  annum, — 
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whereas  the  largest  quantity  of  kelp  ever  made  in  one  year  (1826) 
was  3500  tons,  which,  at  L.7  per  ton,  would  produce  L.  24,500.* 

Manufactures. — The  principal  manufacture  carried  on,  is  that 
of  straw-plait  for  ladies'  bonnets  ;  in  which  about  2000  girls  are 
constantly  employed,  and  almost  all  our  young  women,  and  some 
of  the  married,  do  more  or  less,  in  the  intervals  of  their  other  oc- 
cupations. 

The  building  of  boats,  and  making  of  sails,  nets,  and  cordage, 
may  also  be  mentioned ;  and  there  are  two  licensed  distillers  at 
Kirkwall,  and  one  at  Stromness. 

Navigation  and  Trade. — In  1833,  there  were  78  vessels  belong- 
ing to  Orkney,  carrying  4049  tons,  and  319  seamen ;  and  probably 
the  number  has  since  increased. 

The  following  table  shows  the  sums  received  in  Orkney  in  1833, 
from  farm-produce,  manufactures,  fisheries,  &c. 

Bear  or  big,  5178  bolls,  at  13s.  per  boll  of  6  bushels,  or  L.1  per 
quarter, 

White  oats,  1515  bolls,  at  12s.  do.  of  do.,  or  16s.  per  quarter, 

Malt,  10,696  bushels  sent  to  Lcith,  say  8s.  per  bushel, 

Peas,  234  ditto,  at  8s. 

Oatmeal,  40  bolls,  at  14s.  per  boll  of  140  lb.  imperial, 

Horses,  cows,  and  oxen,  954—1  quarter  horses,  at  L.  9—3  quar- 
ters cattle,  at  L.3, 

Ditto,  not  entered  at  custom  house,  about  246  at  ditto, 

Eggs  sent  to  Leith,  50  tons,  100  dozen  per  cwt.,  100,000  dosen, 
at  6d. 

Sheep  aqd  swine,  40  of  each,  at  L.1 .  • 

Butter,  about  L.2000 ;  hides,  about  L.700, 

Rabbit  skins,  more  than  2000  dozen,  at  5s.  6d-  per  dozen, 

Feathers,  about  •  .  • 

Kelp,  supposed  scarcely  to  exceed  500  tons,  at  L.4, 10s. 


Straw  manufacture,  including  rent,  cutting,  plaiting,  &c 

Herrings,  34,000  barrels,  at  10s.  ner  barrel. 

Cod,  fished  by  about  40  sloops  of  30  tons,  14  tons  each,  at  L.  13 
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per  ton, 
Lobsters  caught  by  432  men,  in  216  boats, 

Whale  fishing,  about  25  ships,  taking  20  men  each,  500  men  at  L.  15,  7500 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  pay  annually  for  the  wages  of  men  em- 
ployed in  Hudson's  Bay,  about 

Total,        .        L.60114    0    0 

The  two  principal  towns  are,  Kirkwall,  which  is  a  royal  burgh, 

and  Stromness,  which  is  a  burgh  of  barony.     A  steamer  goes  once 

a-week  to  Lerwick  on  one  side,  and  to  Leith  on  the  other,  touch. 

ing  at  intermediate  ports  during  the  summer;  and  all  the  year, 

*  The  number  of  sloops  and  boats  engaged  in  fishing,  and  the  quantity  of  fish 
caught: — 

Dates.     No.  of  vessels  on  No  of  Herring-  Barrels  of  Herrings  Weight  of  Cod, 

Cod- Fishing.                Boats.  cured.  tons.      cwt. 

1837,  19                         706  39452  359  0* 

1838,  18                         732  36,827  375  19 

1839,  17                         734  49,840  410  4 
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sailing  packets  go,  about  once  a  month,  between  Leitb  and  each  of  the 
two  towns.  We  have  now  a  daily  post  to  the  south,  and  a  post-gig 
daily  travels  between  Kirkwall  and  Stromness,  which  carries  pas- 
sengers; other  vehicles  also  go  occasionally.  The  public  road 
between  these  two  places  is  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and  pretty 
good  ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  as  good  road  in  other 
parts  of  the  Mainland.  The  principal  harbours,  and  the  most  fre- 
quented by  shipping,  are  those  of  Stromness  and  Long  Hope,  but 
there  are  many  bays  besides,  in  which  vessels  frequently  take  shel- 
ter ;  and  at  the  former  of  these  places,  there  is  a  patent  slip  for  re- 
pairing them. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — Till  1832,  there  were  six  clergymen  in  each 
of  the  three'presbyteriesin  the  synod  of  Orkney;  but  since  that  time, 
five  more  have  been  added  by  a  disjunction  of  two  parishes,  and  by 
two  Government  churches,  one  on  the  Royal  bounty,  and  one  aided 
by  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge.  There  is  still, 
however,  much  need  of  several  more ;  for  in  some  cases,  one  clergy- 
man has  two  or  three  parishes  under  his  charge,  and  as  many 
churches,  so  that  he  can  only  preach  in  each  of  his  parishes  once 
every  two  or  three  weeks,  which  is  an  evil  that  cries  loudly  for  a 
remedy.  There  are  sixteen  Dissenting  ministers  of  different  sects, 
but  most  of  them  of  the  United  Associate.  Schools  are  esta- 
blished in  all  the  parishes,  and  all  the  young  are  taught  to  read, 
and  many  of  them  to  write.  Sabbath  schools  are  also  in  general 
operation.  There  are  good  public  libraries  in  each  of  the  towns, 
both  for  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  and  similar  institutions  in 
most  of  the  country  parishes.  There  is  an  evident  improvement 
in  the  conduct  of  the  people  since  they  have  enjoyed  increased 
facilities  of  education.  Besides  the  usual  religious,  charitable, 
and  other  kinds  of  Societies,  there  is  an  "  Orkney  Natural  His- 
tory Society,"  which  has  a  museum  in  Stromness. 

The  principal  fairs  are  the  Lammas  fair  at  Kirkwall,  and  one  be- 
ginning on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September  at  Stromness:  and  there 
are  numerous  cattle  fairs  in  different  parishes. 

Table  shewing  the  number  of  persons  committed  for  trial  or 
bailed  for  different  offences  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  in  the  year 
1840 : 

Offences  against  person,  ...  6 

Offences  against  property  committed  with  violence,        1 1 
Do.  do.  without  violence,  10 

Malicious  offences  against  property,  4 

Other  offences,  15 

4G 
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ADDITION  TO  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  HOLME  AND 

PAPLAY. 

BY  THE  REV.  ANDREW  SMITH,  MINISTER. 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 
<c  The  parish  of  Holm,"  says  Mr  Vedder  in  his  Orcadian  Sket- 
ches, "  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Orcadian  archi- 
pelago.    It  slopes  gently  to  the  c  sweet  south/  and  is  protected 
from  the  influence  of  the  northern  blast  by  a  range  of  heath-clad 
hills,  sufficiently  high  for  this  purpose,  without  being  high  enough 
to  retain  thqir  snowy  coverings  on  the  return  of  spring.     A  consi- 
derable number  of  limpid  rivulets  meander  from  the  heights  to  the 
shore,  giving  an  air  of  fertility  and  freshness  to  the  scene, — while 
the  shore  itself  is  laved  by  one  of  the   noblest  friths  that  can 
be  conceived — rushing  to  and  from  the  German  Ocean  with  tre- 
mendous velocity,  and  with  a  noise,  should  the  wind  blow  in  an  ad- 
verse direction,  ten  thousand  times  louder  than  the  fall  of  Lodore, 
so  admirably  described  by  Soutbey.     Where,  indeed,  can  there  be 
a  greater  difference  than  between  the  surplus  water  of  a  puny 
mountain-lake  falling  from  an  elevation  of  some  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
and  the  illimitable  unfathomable  Atlantic  urging  its  restless  course 
through  a  narrow  strait,  chafed  and  maddened  at  intervals  by  rock, 
islet,  and  headland ;  while  the  fierce  east  wind  sweeps  o'er  its  agi- 
tated surface,  making  the  white  billows  take  even  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, as  if  they  would  brave  the  very  heavens." 
II. — Civil  History. 
Eminent  Persons. — Under  this  head,  the  family  of  Graeme,  de- 
scendants of  Bishop  Graeme,  who  occupied  the  see  of  Orkney  from 
1615  to  1638,  may  be  mentioned  as  having  been  uniformly  kind  and 
indulgent  landlords  to  the  people  of  this  parish.     It  is  stated  in  the 
old  Account,  that  they  had  resided  at  their  family  seat  of  Graemes* 
hall,  for  a  hundred  years,  and  cherished  a  spirit  of  industry  among 
their  tenantry ;  that  the  ancient  rents  of  the  farms  had  never  been 
raised ;  and  that,  though  no  leases  were  given,  many  of  the  tenants 
living  at  the  time  that  the  Account  was  drawn  up,  held  the  same  farms 
that  had  been  occupied  by  their  forefathers  for  several  generations. 
Mr  Patrick  Graeme,  who  was  sheriff-depute  of  the  county  about  the 
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year  1770,  particularly  encouraged  among  his  tenants  the  culture 
of  flax,  which  was  consequently  more  attended  to  in  Holme  at  that 
time,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Orkney.  He  furnished  them  with 
linseed  gratis — had  them  instructed  in  all  the  particulars  relating  to 
the  cultivation,  manipulation,  and  manufacture  of  it  into  linen  cloth. 
Their  families  were  thus  furnished  with  what  is  much  wanting  in  the 
present  day,  profitable  employment  in  the  winter  season  and  in  other 
intervals  of  agricultural  labour, — the  female  domestics  spinning 
it  into  yarn  fit  for  weaving  into  cloth.  It  is  also  stated,  that,  for 
many  years  previous  to  the  date  of  the  old  Account,  (1795,) 
there  had  been  annually  exported  of  such  cloth,  woven  aud  bleach- 
ed, in  the  parish,  20,000  yards,  which  always  brought  a  good  price 
at  Newcastle  and  other  English  markets.  By  the  profits  hence 
derived,  the  tenantry  of  Holme  became  distinguished  above  their 
neighbours  for  industry  and  wealth.  But,  on  the  death  of  their 
benevolent  landlord,  who  was  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  prime  of 
life,  their  exertions  in  this  branch  of  industry  gradually  relaxed, 
until  their  culture  of  flax  and  their  linen  manufacture  were  en- 
tirely given  up.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  property  by  his  bro- 
ther, Admiral  Alexander  Graeme,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  action  with  the  Dutch  fleet  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  where  he 
lost  his  right  arm  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  Though  he  did  not 
reside  on  his  estate,  having  no  turn  for  rural  affairs,  yet  his  tenants 
always  experienced  from  him  the  greatest  kindness  and  liberality. 
Alexander  Sutherland  Graeme,  Esq.  having  lately  succeeded  to 
the  property,  is,  as  before  stated,  the  principal  land-owner  in  the 
parish, — the  estate  of  Grsemeshall  being  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  whole. 

Parish  Register*.— The  register  of  births  and  marriages  begins 
in  1654.  The  record  of  the  kirk-session  begins  in  1673.  It 
may  be  mentioned  as  evidence  of  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
Episcopacy  and  Presbytery,  which  continued  for  several  years  in 
this  synod, — that  it  is  recorded  of  Mr  George  Tod,  December 
11th  1081,  and  of  Mr  James  Graham,  February  26th  1688,  that 
they  "  were  transplanted  by  the  bishop  and  presbytery  from  their 
former  charges  to  the  kirk  of  Holm,  as  their  presentation,  institu- 
tion, and  induction  thereto  bear." 

MU/.— There  is  but  one  mill,  driven  by  water,  to  which  the 
tenants  are  astricted,  paying  the  usual  proportions  of  multure,— 
a  twelfth  part  for  oats,  and  a  sixteenth  for  bear.     There  is  no  kiln 
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at  this  mill,  nor,  I  believe,  at  any  other  mill  in  the  county,— -but  a 
kiln  is  an  appendage  to  every  farm-house  and  also  to  every  manse. 

III. — Population. 

It  is  stated  in  the  old  Account  that,  "  although  there  are  up- 
wards of  fifty  farmers  who  pay  from  L.6  to  L.  12  Sterling  of 
yearly  rent,  and  who  have  brought  up  from  five  to  ten  children  of 
both  sexes,  yet  there  are  not  four  of  them  who  have  the  assistance 
of  a  son  at  home  of  twenty  years  of  age.  From  fifteen  to  that  age, 
the  youths,  from  a  disposition  to  leave  their  native  country,  take  to 
a  sea-faring  life,  and  most  of  them  never  return,"  and  it  is  added, 
that  "  the  females  give  material  assistance  in  farm-work"  The 
case  is  much  the  same  at  present.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  this  continual  emigration  of  the  young  men  proceeds  not 
merely  from  a  restless  disposition  which  disinclines  them  to  settle 
at  home,  but  it  is  with  them  a  case  of  necessity — there  being  no 
employment  in  the  farm  for  them.  Most  of  the  youth  have 
no  [other  means  of  living  but  engaging  as  hands  on  board  of 
coasting-vessels  and  revenue-cutters,  or  vessels  trading  to  the  Bal- 
tic and  foreign  countries,  and  few  of  them  ever  return.  The  po- 
pulation must  in  this  way  be,  at  least,  kept  stationary. 

Every  householder,  both  tenant  and  cottar,  has  a  share  of  a 
fishing-boat,  by  which  he  supplies  his  family  with  fish  of  various 
kinds.  The  coal-fish,  termed  here,  when  young,  sillocks,  and 
when  a  year  old,  keuths,  furnish  both  agreeable  food  and  excel- 
lent oil,  and  are  found  quite  at  hand  in  the  Sound,  a  little  off  from 
the  shore,  most  part  of  the  year  ;  and  on  going  out  of  the 
Sound,  a  mile  or  two  eastward  of  Roseness,  there  is  found  abun- 
dance of  haddocks,  cod,  ling,  skate,  flounders,  halibut,  &c 

It  is  only  with  a  view  to  domestic  provision,  however,  that  any 
engage  in  fishing.  None  are  fishers  by  profession.  They  are  a 
community  of  small  farmers,  with  such  a  proportion  of  the  ordi- 
nary handicrafts  among  them  of  shoemakers,  tailors,  smiths,  car- 
penters, &c.  as  can  find  sufficient  employment. 

IV. — Industry. 
Agriculture. — From  the  period  at  which  the  old  Account  was 
drawn  up  (1795)  to  1829,  agriculture  had  been  making  slow  advan- 
ces beyond  a  rude  state.  The  plough  with  one  stilt — the  harrows 
with  wooden  teeth,  had  gradually  given  place  to  better  implements. 
But  the  sowing  of  oats  and  bear  in  uninterrupted  succession,  without 
any  alternation  of  green  crop,  except  a  trifling  extent  of  potatoes, 
continued  still  to  be  the  general  practice.     A  change  of  seed  was 
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never  thought  of, — nay,  the  worst  of  the  grain  produced  on  the 
farm  was  selected  as  the  most  proper  to  be  sown.  The  produce 
accordingly  was  just  what  might  be  expected  from  such  husban- 
dry,— the  average  produce  being  three  times  the  quantity  of  seed 
sown  for  oats,  and  five  times  the  quantity  for  bear.  The  fields 
were  everywhere  overrun  with  weeds,  both  annual  and  perennial 

But  since  1828,  two  occurrences  have  taken  place,  and  that 
almost  simultaneously,  which  promise  to  effect  in  due  time  a  ma- 
terial alteration  for  the  better  in  the  agricultural  industry  of  this 
parish.  In  the  above  year,  Mr  Graeme's  property  was  surveyed, 
cleared  of  run-rig,  and  laid  out  into  a  considerable  number  of 
farms  of  various  sizes  ;  and  whereas  hitherto,  the  tenants  had,  with 
only  one  or  two  exceptions,  been  all  tenants  at  will,  they  were  now 
admitted  to  leases  of  fifteen  years.  For  the  first  five  years,  they 
were  to  hold  at  nearly  the  old  rent,  and  then  a  small  rise  was  to 
take  place,  but  with  liberty  then  to  quit ;  another  small  rise  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  year,  with  liberty  then  also  to  quit  They 
were  restricted  from  flaying  the  surface  of  the  hill -ground, — a  cus- 
tom which  had  long  prevailed  among  them  for  making  up  their 
compost  dunghills.  They  were  bound  to  a  strict  observance  of 
winter  herding,  and  to  have  a  certain  proportion  of  their  farms  re- 
gularly under  green  crop  and  grass.  A  plan  of  the  estate  was  made 
out,  which  shows  that  there  are  2850  imperial  acres  divided  into 
farms,  and  4767  acres  of  undivided  common. 

The  other  occurrence  alluded  to,  was  the  introduction  of  steam 
navigation,  which  will  prove  an  effectual  remedy  for  what  has  hi- 
therto been  a  principal  obstacle  to  agricultural  improvement  in  Ork- 
ney—distance from  the  best  markets  for  the  ready  and  profitable 
disposal  of  stock.  Since  1836,  a  powerful  steam  vessel  has  plied 
weekly  for  eight  months  of  the  year  betwixt  Leith  and  Kirkwall. 
In  consequence  of  this  accommodation,  the  farmer  in  this  quarter, 
who  formerly  depended  on  the  casual  visits  of  drovers  from  the 
south,  for  the  sale  of  their  cattle  at  an  inferior  price,  can  now  ship 
them  on  board  the  steamer,  on  the  morning  she  sails  from  Kirk- 
wall, and  after  a  run  of  thirty-six  hours,  have  them  ready  to  be 
shown  in  the.  Edinburgh  market. 

The  average  rent  of  land  in  the  parish  is  10s.  per  acre.  The  an- 
nual quantity  of  bear  grown  in  the  parish  may  be  averaged  at  785 
bolls  of  16  stones  Dutch.  Annual  quantity  of  oats,  585  bolls  same 
weight' 
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The  number  of  acres  in  grass  is  829 ;  the  number  sown  with 
turnip,  65 ;  the  number  planted  with  potatoes,  96. 

The  total  rent  of  the  parish  may  be  estimated  at  L.  876. 

The  price  of  raw  bear,  on  an  average  of  the  last  seven  years, 
per  quarter  of  848  lb.  imperial,  is  16s.  7d.  The  price  of  oats  on 
the  same  average,  per  quarter  of  184  lb.  imperial,  is  7s.  6d.  Each 
quarter  of  bear  or  of  oats  is  eight  bushels  measure. 

Of  the  bear,  about  170  bolls  are  payable  in  kind  to  the  Crown. 
A  quantity  is  disposed  of  to  the  distillers  in  Kirkwall,  and  a  part 
of  it  in  malt,  to  the  brewers  there.  The  remainder  is  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  parishioners  for  seed.  There  has  never  been  much 
oatmeal  sold  out  of  the  parish. 

The  bear  here  mentioned  is  what  is  commonly  called  big,  an 
inferior  sort  of  barley,  and  the  oats  are  of  the  small  black  or  grey 
kind.  These  inferior  grains  have  been  hitherto  preferred,  the  for- 
mer on  account  of  its  ripening  earlier  than  barley,  to  avoid  the 
hazard  of  a  late  harvest,  and  the  black  oat,  on  account  of  ks  not 
being  so  liable  to  be  shaken  as  the  white  kind,  by  those  boisterous 
winds  which  occasionally  prevail  here  in  autumn.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that,  were  the  land  once  brought  into  good  heart 
by  improved  modes  of  farming — both  barley  and  red  oats,  which 
are  less  liable  to  be  shaken  than  the  white,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  a  stronger  grain,  might  be  successfully  cultivated. 

The  soil,  in  general  throughout  the  parish,  is  of  a' kind  that  rea- 
dily admits  of  improvement,  especially  by  lime,  (which  has  never 
yet  been  applied  to  it)  being,  for  the  greater  part,  a  light  black 
loam,  in  some  places  mixed  with  sand,  and  in  others  having  a  mix- 
ture of  clay.  But,  whatever  be  the  variety  of  the  surface,  the  bot- 
tom is  uniformly  of  a  porous  nature,  so  that  whatever  quantity  of 
rain  may  fall,  it  soon  disappears,  and  of  course  there  is  no  marshy 
ground,  nor  stagnant  surface  water  to  be  seen  throughoutthe  parish. 
From  two  to  three  tons  of  turnip  seed  grown  in  the  parish  have, 
of  late,  been  annually  exported  to  Edinburgh  and  other  places,  for 
which  the  seedsmen  have  readily  allowed  the  highest  current  prices, 
on  account  of  its  superior  quality.  This  is  a  new  and  quite  un- 
looked  for  article  of  profitable  produce  to  the  Orkney  farmer. 
Rye-grass  seed  sown  in  Orkney  is  equally  prized  by  seedsmen. 

The  excellence  of  the  turnip  seed  naturally  arises  from  the 
peculiar  suitableness  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  root,  which,  in  several  instances,  has  succeeded  here,  when  k 
has  failed  in  countries  further  south.     Here  it  is  not  subject  to 
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the  black-fly,  nor  any  other  destructive  insect.  It  often  grows  to 
the  size  of  12  lb.  or  14  lb. ;  and  more  than  thirty  tons  have  been  pro- 
duced on  an  acre. 

Nor  are  the  soil  and  climate  less  favourable  to  the  production 
of  the  potato,  which  here  has  not  yet  been  infested  with  the  dis- 
ease called  the  curl,  so  frequently  injurious  to  this  root  in  the 
south ;  and  where  the  soil  is  in  good  heart,  it  has  yielded  from 
thirty  to  forty  fold.  The  planting  of  this  root  is  found  to  be  the 
readiest  way  to  bring  waste  and  barren  ground  into  tillage. 

No  less  peculiarly  well  qualified  are  the  soil  and  climate  for  the 
production  of  the  artificial  grasses,  red,  white,  and  yellow  clover. 
Rib  and  rye  grass,  with  some  other  kinds  have  been  cultivated  most 
successfully  for  green  food,  while  they  have  also  yielded  a  plenti- 
ful quantity  of  hay.  From  land  that  will  produce  luxuriant  crops 
of  the  above  roots  and  grasses,  there  may  also  be  expected,  under 
a  proper  mode  of  management,  corresponding  crops  of  those  kinds 
of  grain  which  have  been  found  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate. The  observation  may  be  extended  to  flax,  which,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  was  for  several  years  cultivated  in  this  parish 
with  great  success,  and  the  manufacture  of  which  into  cloth  fur- 
nished useful  employment  to  female  industry,  which,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  is  much  wanted.  The  same  observation  may  also  be 
extended  to  hemp,  to  which  the  soil  that  produces  flax  may  be 
presumed  to  be  equally  favourable.  The  raising  of  it  might  also 
supply  employment  to  several  additional  hands,  in  preparing  and 
manufacturing  it  into  ropes,  sails,  and  nets. 

About  forty  years  ago,  the  common  Orkney  breed  of  cattle  was 
the  only  kind  generally  reared  in  the  parish.  But  of  late  years 
this  breed  had  been  considerably  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
jthe  West  Highland  or  Dunrobin  bull.  And  a  more  considerable 
improvement  is  now  expected  by  means  of  crosses  with  the  Tees- 
water  or  short-horned  breed. 

A  bull  of  this  breed  was  introduced  here,  about  two  years  and 
a-half  ago.  The  calves  of  the  first  cross  betwixt  this  bull  and 
Orkney  and  Dunrobin  cows  advanced  so  quickly  in  size  and  con- 
dition, in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  that  they  were  readily  sold 
at  nearly  L.  6  per  head ;  a  price  which  commonly  was  with  diffi- 
culty obtained  for  the  best  Orkney  and  Dunrobin  breed  of 
four  years  old.  The  introduction  of  the  Teeswater  breed,  either 
pure,  or  as  crosses,  has  in  various  places  tended  much  both  to  tit- 
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crease  the  size  of  cattle,  and  also  to  quicken  their  fattening  for 
the  butcher. 

Prices. — It  is  stated  in  the  old  Account,  that,  "  during  the  pre- 
vious thirty  years,  provisions  were  tripled  in  price,  but  not  improved 
in  quality,"  and  that  in  1762,  a  good  mart  cow  could  be  purchased 
for  15s.  When  a  whole  carcase  was  purchased,  the  beef  was  had  at 
a  penny  per  pound ;  andin  1795,  a  mart  cost  L.  2, 10s.  At  the  same 
date,  farmers  paid  their  men  servants  from  L.  1,  10s.  to  L.  4  a 
ydar ;  and  female  servants  from  10s.  to  L.  I.  Day-labourers,  from 
6d.  to  8d.  without  victuals ;  tradesmen's  wages  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 
Eggs  were  then  three-halfpence  a  dozen  ;  a  good  fowl  6d. ; 
chickens  3d.  a  pair ;  beef  and  mutton  from  2d.  to  2£d.  per  lb. 

At  present,  the  wages  of  a  man-servant  for  farm-work  is  Lb  8  a 
year ;  of  a  woman  servant  L.  3.  The  hire  of  a  labourer  in  sum- 
mer is  Is.  per  day  without  victuals,  or  6d.  with  victuals.  In  winter, 
he  is  paid  by  the  hour.  Harvest  hire  for  a  man  is  from  L.  1,  5s. 
to  L.  1,  10s. ;  for  a  woman,  from  14s.  to  IBs.  Mowers  receive  Is. 
6d.  a  day,  and  six  meals.  The  same  number  of  meals  is  expect- 
ed  by  farm-servants,  during  the  seed  time.  Eggs  are  now  4d.  a 
dozen ;  fowls  8d.  a  piece ;  chickens  6d.  a  pair ;  beef  and  mutton 
from  4£d.  to  6d.  per  pound. 

Fisheries. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  every  householder 
has  a  share  of  a  boat,  by  which  at  intervals  of  leisure  he  may  pro- 
cure for  his  family  a  supply  of  fish,  which  forms  a  material  article 
in  their  diet.  They  are  also  all  adventurers  in  the  herring  fish- 
ing, which  occupies  them,  including  the  preparations  for  it,  about 
two  months.  These  two  months  could  be  spared  from  the  care 
of  their  farms,  under  the  old  mode  of  farming,  without  much  in- 
convenience ;  but  it  is  rather  doubtful,  how  far  their  engaging  in 
this  fishing  may  be  compatible  with  their  following  out,  with  du$ 
activity  and  exactness,  the  improvements,  connected  with  their 
leases,  by  preparing  compost  manure,  keeping  clean  their  green 
crops,  and  harvesting  their  hay,  the  more  especially,  as  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  season  is  occupied  chiefly  in  carting  home  their 
peats. 

But  the  fishing  that  might  be  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  and 
surest  emolument,  and  for  which  the  country  has  peculiar  facili- 
ties, is  the  cod  and  ling  fishery ;  but  which,  both  from  want  of 
capital  and  want  of  hands,  has  been  hitherto  neglected.  For  the 
encouragement  of  hands  making  fishing  their  occupation,  there 
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has  been  laid  out  Here  a  site  for  a  fishing  village,  and  due  encour- 
agement held  out  to  settlers.  The  situation  is  at  the  ferry  side, 
close  by  the  harbour  of  Holme  Sound  Bay,  and  is  peculiarly  conve- 
nient for  prosecuting  the  cod  and  ling  fisheries.  It  is  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  German  ocean  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean 
on  the  other/ All  along  the  neighbouring  coasts,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  land,  there  are  banks  where  cod  are  found  in  plenty. 
In  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  island  of  Waas,  the 
small  farmers  on  the  shores  of  the  Pentland  Frith,  have  sometimes 
employed  the  time  they  could  spare  from  their  ordinary  labour  in 
fishing,  and,  with  a  few  boats  indifferently  fitted  out,  have  been 
known  to  catch  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  cod  in  one  season. 
But  had  the  attention  of  these  men  been  solely  directed  to  the 
occupation  of  fishing,  and  had  they  been  provided  with  boats  of  a 
proper  size  and  construction,  they  might  no  doubt  have  caught 
ten  times  that  number  in  a  season. 

A  proof  of  what  capital  can  effect  on  the  fishing  banks  of  Ork- 
ney, is  the  success  of  a  wealthy  English  company  who,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  have  employed,  and  si  ill  employ,  about  a 
dozen  of  welled  smacks  at  an  expense  of  L.  60  or  L.  70  per  month, 
to  supply  the.  London  market  with  live  cod  and  lobsters. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Holme  Sound  is  a  thoroughfare  betwixt  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  vessels  can  pass  from  the  one  to 
the  other  with  greater  dispatch,  and  with  greater  security  than 
either  by  the  Caledonian  Canal  when  in  its  best  state,  or  the  Pent- 
land  Frith. 

Holme  has  great  advantages  for  navigation  over  the  Pentland 
Frith  and  Caledonian  Canal.  In  passing  through  Holme  Sound, . 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  considered  is  the  time  of  flood  or  ebb  tide 
suitable  to  the  course  in  view  to  be  steered ;  and  when  this  is  observ- 
ed, vessels,  on  entering  the  Sound  are  sure  of  falling  in  with  a  regu- 
lar current,  moving  during  spring  tides  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an 
hour ;  and  should  any  mistake  occur  as  to  the  proper  time  of  tide, 
there  is  safe  anchorage  in  several  parts  of  the  channel,  in  which 
to  await  the  proper  tide.  The  lights,  too,  erected  for  the  direction 
of  vessels  entering  either  end  of  the  Pentland  Frith  are  equally 
serviceable  for  directing  vessels  to  either  end  of  Holme  Sound  ;  a 
light-house,  erected  forty  years  ago  on  a  skerry  at  the  eastern 
opening  of  the  Frith,  is  a  plain  guide  to  the  eastern  opening  of 
Holme  Sound,  which  is  but  twelve  miles  farther  north,  betwixt  the 
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Head  of  Roseness  and  tbe  opposite  point  of  Burray,  where  there 
are  neither  rocks  nor  shoals.  The  light-house,  too,  recently 
erected  on  the  north-west  extremity  of  Dunnet  Head,  for  prevent- 
ing vessels  mistaking  the  bay  of  Dunnet  for  the  Pentland  Frith, 
formerly  a  cause  of  shipwreck,  is  of  equal  importance  as  a  guide 
for  vessels  making  for  or  departing  from  tbe  western  entrance  of 
Holme  Sound  by  Stromness  and  Hoymouth,  which  is  but  fourteen 
miles  of  a  straight  course  farther  north  than  the  western  entrance 
of  the  Frith.  Here,  too,  the  navigation  is  safe.  During  last  war, 
large  convoys  of  merchant  vessels  bound  for  the  Baltic,  after  ren- 
dezvouzing  in  Long  Hope  of  Waas,  commonly  preferred  the.course 
eastward  by  Holme  Sound  to  that  by  the  frith,  and  were  occasionally 
seen  passing  along  the  Sound  to  the  number  sometimes  of  from  for- 
ty to  sixty  sail.  Skeldaquoy  Point,  stretching  out  to  the  length  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  forms  the  west  side  of  what  is  cal- 
led Holme  Sound  Bay,  where  vessels  of  200  tons  may  conveniently 
anchor.  It  is  from  this  part  of  the  shore  that  the  post  and  tra- 
vellers are  ferried  over  to  Burray.  The  ferry  is  about  four  miles 
and  a-half  broad,  and  with  a  good  boat  and  crew  is  attended  with 
no  danger. 

There  has  been,  for  some  time  past,  a  daily  post  from  Edinburgh, 
which,  during  the  summer,  generally  reaches  Kirkwall  within  the 
third  day.  The  mail  is  dispatched  from  Kirkwall  by  a  foot-post 
to  the  ferry  of  Holme,  where  a  boat  with  four  men  crosses  over 
to  Burray.  He  then  proceeds  across  Burray  to  the  small  ferry 
of  Water  Sound,  by  which  he  crosses  over  in  a  boat  with  two  men 
to  the  village  of  St  Margaret's  Hope,  in  South  Ronaldsay,  where 
there  is  a  sub-post-office.  From  that,  he  proceeds  through  South 
>  Ronaldsay,  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles  to  Burwick,  on  the 
Pentland  Frith, — from  which  the  mail  is  conveyed  in  a  boat  with 
four  men,  across  the  Frith,  a  breadth  of  twelve  miles,  to.Huna  in 
Caithness ;  from  which  a  gig  post  takes  it  to  Wick,  a  distance 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — This  is  one  of  the  few  parishes  in  Orkney 
in  which  there  has  always  been  but  one  church.  According  to  tra- 
dition, it  was  dedicated  to  St  Nicolas.  It  is  situated  in  the  east- 
most  district  of  the  parish,  called  Paplay.  Of  this  name  for  the 
site  of  church  and  manse,  there  are  instances  in  other  Orkney  pa- 
rishes. The  Paplays  are  always  the  most  fertile  spots  of  a  parish, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been  so  named  from  their  being  allotted 
for  the  residence  of  the  papse  or  priests  in  the  times  of  popery.  Tbe 
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site  of  the  church  of  Holme  is  far  from  being  centrical.    It  is  from 
four  to  five  miles  distant  from  the  west  end  of  the  parish,  where  the 
population  is  equally  dense  as  in  the  other  quarters  of  it    It  was  re- 
built in  1818,  and  affords  sufficient  accommodation.     It  is  kept  in 
good  repair.    No  seat  rents  have  ever  been  exacted.   The  average 
number  of  communicants  is  from  100  to  1 10.  A  new  manse  and  of- 
fices were  built  in  1804,  all  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and 
on  the  most  convenient  plan,  and  are  kept  in  good  repair.     The 
glebe  consists  of  about  seven  acres.  The  soil  is  good ;  but  the  shores 
were  the  most  valuable  part  of  it,  so  long  as  there  was  a  market  for 
kelp,  as  they  yielded  annually  about  four  tons  of  kelp,  which  sold  at 
an  average  of  L.  7  per  ton ;  but,  for  some  years  past,  the  expense 
of  making  it  would  exceed  any  price  that  could  be  obtained  for  it. 
Up  to  1815,  the  stipend,  in  common  with  that  of  six  other  pa* 
rishes  in  the  synod,  was  on  a  very  anomalous  footing.    It  consisted 
of  certain  portions  of  malt  and  grease  butter,  paid  out  of  the  cu- 
mulo  revenues  of  the  bishopric     The  allotment  out  of  these  re- 
venues for  the  stipend  of  Holme,  consisted  of  86  meils  of  malt 
weighed  on  the  malt  pundler,  (the  meil  being  equal  to  12  stone 
Dutch)  and  six  barrels  of  grease  butter.     The  vicarages  or  small 
teinds  drawn  in  kind  also  formed  part  of  the  stipend.     The  vi- 
carage teind  butter  was  weighed  in  merks  on  the  Bismer.* 

But  when  the  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  augmenting  the 
small  stipends,  in  all  cases  where  the  parochial  teinds  were  inade- 
quate, it  became  necessary  to  place  these  stipends  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  others,  and  for  this  purpose,  to  institute  in  the  respective 
parishes  a  process  of  valuation  of  teinds.  The  teinds  of  this  pa- 
rish being  found  deficient  for  raising  the  stipend  to  L.156,  6s.  8d. 
by  about  L.60,  this  sum  is  accordingly  paid  from  the  Exchequer, 
half-yearly,  at  Whitsunday  and  Michaelmas. 

The  United  Associate  Seceders  have  a  chapel  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  parish,  where  it  borders  on  the  parish  of  St  Andrews. 
The  Earl  of  Zetland  is  patron  of  the  parish. 
A  school  in  a  more  centrical  situation  than  the  parochial  school 
is  much  required 

*  For  a  particular  account  of  these  ancieht  weighing  instruments,  the  Pundler  and 
Bismer,  see  Dr  Barry's  History  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  Book  it.  eh.  v.  p.  211. 
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PARISH  OF  LERWICK. 

PRfcSBYTERY  OF  LERWICK,  SYNOD  OF  SHETLAND. 

THE  REV.  THOMAS  BARCLAY,  MINISTER.* 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Extent  and  Boundaries. — This  parish  extends,  from  north  to 
south,  about  6  miles  along  the  sea  coast,  and  is  nowhere  above  a 
mile  in  breadth.  On  the  east  and  north-east,  it  is  bounded  by 
the  sea,  which  separates  it  from  the  island  and  parish  of  Brassa, 
and  forms  that  excellent  harbour  commonly  called  Brassa  Sound. 

The  parish,  and  country  around  it,  are  rocky  and  mountainous. 
The  soil,  on  the  mountains,  is  generally  peat  or  moss,  and  is  deep 
to  their  very  summit.  The  arable  land  lies  in  spots  along  the  sea 
coast;  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  but  as  fertile  and  productive  as 
can  well  be  supposed  from  the  situation  and  climate.  The  high- 
est hilt  in  the  parish  rises  little  more  than  300  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.     The  air,  though  moist,  is  far  from  being  unhealthy. 

Harbours. — The  only  harbour  in  this  parish  is  that  of  Lerwick, 
or  Bressay  Sound,  a  capacious  bay,  in  which  vessels,  well  found, 
may  ride  at  all  seasons  hi  perfect  safety;  and  what  renders  this 
harbour  particularly  commodious,  is,  its  having  two  entries,  one 
from  the  south,  and  another  from  the  north.  On  the  outside  of 
the  north  entry,  lies  a  sunk  rock,  called  the  Unicorn. 

Geology. — The  predominating  rocks  in  this  parish  are  sandstone 
and  conglomerate,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  old  red  sandstone 
of  geologists. 

II. — Civil  History. 
Parochial  Registers. — There  are  three  volumes  of  parochial  re- 
gisters in  the  possession  of  the  session-clerk.  The  first  begins  in 
the  year  1704,  and  ends  in  1750.  The  births  and  marriages  are 
both  recorded  in  this  book ;  but,  owing  to  the  originally  imper- 
fect binding  of  the  volume,  it  is  now  almost  in  fragments,  and  the 
births  for  several  years  at  the  commencement  have  been  either  not  re- 
corded, or  more  probably  the  record  has  been  lost  The  second  volu  mo 

*  From  notes  furnished  by  H.  Cheyne,  Esq.  of  Tangwick,  W.  S, 
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commences  in  the  year  1751,  and  seems  to  bave  terminated  in  tha 
year  1777;  but  the  latter  year  has  been  torn  away.  It  appears 
to  have  been  kept  in  a  very  regular  and  accurate  manner,  and  is 
in  very  good  preservation.  Births,  marriages,  and  deaths  are  all 
recorded.  The  third  volume  commences  in  tbe  year  1778,  and  is 
that  still  in  use,  being  only  about  half  exhausted.  It  contains  a  re- 
gister of  births  and  marriages — the  latter  probably  complete,  but 
the  former,  from  its  being  optional  with  Dissenters  to  register,  has 
probably  been  much  neglected.  The  people  of  all  sects  are  now, 
however,  it  is  believed,  alive  to  the  importance  of  registration. 
This  volume  contains  no  register  of  deaths  till  the  year  1817; 
and  from  the  want  of  some  imperative  regulation  for  ascertaining 
and  communicating  the  facts,  they  have  necessarily  been  entered 
in  a  very  irregular  manner.  The  session-clerk,  apart  from  his 
own  observation,  is  almost  entirely  indebted  to  the  sexton  for  his 
information  respecting  these. 

Land-owners. — The  land-owners  of  the  parish  are,  Sir  Arthur 
Nicolson,  Bart .;  William  Hay  of  Laxfirth ;  James  Greig  of  Sand- 
sound;  Earl  of  Zetland;  Charles  Ogilvy  of  Seafield;  Francis 
Heddle  of  Helerness,  and  others.  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson  is  the  prin- 
cipal land-owner.  This  enumeration  does  not  embrace  the  town 
of  Lerwick,  which  contains  many  considerable  owners  of  house  and 
park  property,  besides  those  above-mentioned. 

The  valued  rent  of  Zetland  is  L.28,275, 14s.  6£d.  Scots ;  but  no 
apportionment  of  it  upon  the  lands  was  ever  made, — owing  to  which 
the  Zetland  landholders,  until  the  late  extension  of  the  franchise, 
were  excluded  from  qualifying  as  freeholders.  All  public  assessments 
are  levied,  and  divisions  made,  according  to  the  number  of  merk  lands 
in  the  parish.  All  arable  lands  were  anciently,  under  the  Norwe- 
gian law,  rated  as  merks, — a  merk  containing  eight  ures.  These 
merks  are  quite  indefinite  as  to  extent.  It  is,  indeed,  clear  that 
the  ancient  denomination  of  merk  land  had  not  reference  to  super- 
ficial extent  of  surface,  but  was  a  denomination  of  value  alone,  in 
which  was  included  the  proportion  of  the  surrounding  commonty 
or  scattold.  Merks  land  are  of  different  values,  as  sixpenny, 
ninepenny,  twelvepenny — a  twelvepenny  merk  having  formerly 
at  least  been  considered  equal  to  two  sixpenny  merks;  and  in 
some  old  deeds,  lands  are  described  as  30  merks  sixpenny, 
otherwise  15  merks  twelvepenny  land.  All  assessments  have, 
however,  for  a  very  long  period,  been  levied,  and  all  privileges  ap- 
portioned, according  to  merks,  without  relation  to  whether  they 
were  sixpenny  or  twelvepenny.     The  ancient  rentals  of  Zetland 
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contain  about  14,000  merks  land ;  and  it  will  be  noticed,  that, 
however  much  the  ancient  enclosed  land  be  increased  by  addition- 
al improvements,  the  number  of  merks  ought  to  be  and  are  station- 
ary. The  valued  rent,  divided  according  to  the  merks  land,  would 
make  a  merk  land  in  Zetland  equal  to  L.2  Scots  of  valued  rent 
The  parish  contains  253  merks  land.  Lerwick  is  built  on  the 
commonty  or  scattold  of  Sound.  The  real  rent  of  the  country  pa- 
rish is  believed  to  exceed  L.  500.  The  real  rent  of  the  town  is 
about  L.3700. 

Mansion-Houses. — Excluding  the  town  of  Lerwick,  the  only 
house  in  the  parish  that  can  be  properly  termed  a  mansion-house 
is  that  of  Gremista,  the  occasional  residence  of  Sir  Arthur  Nicol- 
son.  There  are,  however,  several  houses  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lerwick,  the  summer  residences  of  gentlemen  residing  in  the 
town,  which  have  been  built  within  these  few  years,  and  have 
greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Antiquities.— The  only  antiquities  worth  noticing  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Pictish  burgh  or  castle,  on  a  small  island  in  a  lake 
close  to  Lerwick.  It  is  fast  hastening  to  decay.  There  are,  or 
at  least  were  lately,  the  remains  of  several  chapels  at  Gulberwick, 
III. — Population. 

Tbe  population  of  the  tow  a  of  Lerwick,  in  1837,  was         •  9068 

of  places  immediately  adj act  nf,  .  52 

of  the  country  part  of  the  parish,  in  1881,  444 

.  The  number  of  illegitimate  births  within  the  last  three  years 
in  this  parish,  was  5. 

IV. — Industry. 

The  real  rent  of  the  parish  is  L.  4200. 

The  only  improvements  that  have  been  made  within  the  last 
fifty  years  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lerwick.  That  town  was 
originally  built  on  the  commonty  of  Sound,  and  was  surrounded 
by  deep  moss.  The  increase  of  the  inhabitants  has  gradually  caused 
the  cutting  up  and  consumption  of  this  moss  for  fuel,  until  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  has  mostly  come  to  consist  of  extremely 
bare,  stony,  or  rather  rocky  ground.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  a 
common,  surrounding  the  town,  of  about  40  acres,  has  been  en- 
closed and  divided  into  81  parks,  which  are  now  mostly  cultivated 
and  laid  down  to  grass.  They  yield  a  rental  of  about  L.  80,  from 
which  the  minister's  stipend,  falling  on  the  town,  and  other  ex- 
penses, are  in  part  defrayed.  Several  gentlemen  have  also,  at 
much  expense,  brought  under  cultivation  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town.     And  the  summer  residences  of  Mr  Hay, 
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Mr  Ogilvy,  Mr  Greig,  and  Mr  L.  Duncan,  display,  on  a  limited 
scale,  such  as  the  locality  admits  of,  considerable  taste  and  spiritof  im- 
provement. Mr  Ogilvy's  residence  at  Sound  is  laid  out  with 
equal  taste  and  convenience  ;  and  the  sheltered  situation  of  Mr 
Duncan's  is  evinced  by  a  small  but  flourishing  little  plantation 
before  his  house. 

Manufactures. — Properly  speaking,  there  is  now  hardly  any  manu- 
facture carried  on  in  the  parish.  The  women  in  this,  as  in  other  pa- 
rishes,  are  a  good  deal  employed  in  knittingstockings,  mitts,  and  other 
articles  of  hosiery.  There  was  formerly  a  straw-plait  manufactory ; 
but,  for  several  years,  it  has  been  dropped.  There  is  an  attempt 
at  present  making  by  Messrs  Hay  and  Ogilvy,  to  establish  a  her- 
ring-net manufactory ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety 
of  thus  securing  employment  on  the  spot  in  the  manufacture  of 
an  article,  the  weaving  of  which  is  so  simple,  and  so  easily  ac- 
quired, and  which  is  now  much  used  in  the  district  The  popu- 
lation of  Zetland  are  generally  too  much  averse  to  turn  their  spare 
time  to  account  They  fish  during  the  season.  They  necessarily 
apply  to  their  small  labourings  and  harvests  ;  and  they  cut  their 
peats  at  the  proper  seasons ;  but  when  not  so  engaged,  many  of 
them  are  apt  to  be  idle,  or  at  least  to  employ  themselves  in  a 
listless  manner.  It  is  said  that  the  want  of  leases  accounts  for 
this ;  but  those  who  know  the  district  are  aware  that  there  are 
many  who  have  no  such  excuse  ;  and  that  there  are  few  who 
could  not  obtain  leases,  if  they  wished. 

Quarry, — In  Lerwick,  there  is  a  freestone  quarry  wrought; 
and  several  vessels,  some  of  them  of  200  and  300  tons  burden, 
have  been  built  by  Messrs  Hay  and  Ogilvy. 

Fiskings. — The  fishing  most  constantly  followed  in  Zetland 
is  that  of  ling,  which  is  carried  on  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  August  It  is,  however,  only  followed  by 
a  very  few  boats  from  this  parish.  There  are  a  number  of  small 
sloops  that  pursue  the  cod  fishing,  during  summer;  but  it  is  sub- 
ject to  great  vicissitude ;  the  fish  appearing  for  a  series  of  years 
to  leave  the  banks,  on  which,  for  another  series  of  years,  they  are 
again  found.  The  herring  fishing  has,  of  late  years,  been  carried  on 
with  considerable  spirit,  in  the  manner  practised  on  the  Scotch 
coast,  and  in  larger  boats  than  were  formerly  used  in  Zetland. 
In  1834,  the  take  in  Zetland  exceeded  50,000  barrels  ;  but 
since  then,  it  has  gradually  declined.  In  1839,  174  boats,  mostly 
belonging  to  this  parish,  delivered  herrings  in  or  near  Lerwick, 
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but  the  whole  take  from  these  was  only  4872  barrels,  and  the  her- 
ring-fishing last  year  was  a  total  failure.  The  losses  sustained  by 
both  curers  and  fishermen  were  consequently  very  severe,  and  have 
much  damped  the  energies,  and  contracted  the  means  of  both.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  the  Zetland  fishermen  yet  understand  the  habits 
of  the  herring,  or  the  best  way  of  looking  out  for  them  ;  and  it  is 
matter  of  wonder,  that  greater  exertions  to  procure  some  of  the 
experienced  fishermen  from  Scotland,  to  follow  the  herring  fish- 
ing in  Zetland,  have  not  been  made.  Notwithstanding  of  the 
late  failures,  yet,  as  a  large  capital  is  invested  in  boats,  nets,  and 
materials,  the  fishing  will,  doubtless,  be  again  attempted  another 
year. 

Navigation. — The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  Lerwick  is 
85.     The  amount  of  their  tonnage,  3132.* 

V. — Parochi  ai^  Economy. 

Ecclesiastical  State.— From  an  account  now  taken,  the  number 
of  families  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  in  the  town  is 
458;  in  the  landward  district  (in  1831)  80  families.  And  from 
an  account  now  taken,  the  number  of  Dissenting  or  Seceding  fa- 
milies, is  187. 

About  40  families  in  the  town  may  be  said  to  attend  no  place 
of  worship,  being  generally  the  most  wretched,  and  standing  most 
in  need  of  Christian  instruction.  The  usual  excuse  for  non-atten- 
dance, is  want  of  proper  clothing,  &c 

..  The  stipend  amounts  to  L.  150,  and  L.8,  5s.  9<L  is  allowed  for 
communion  elements.  The  stipend  is  made  up  thus :  From  the 
bishopric  rents  of  Orkney,  L.27,  15s.  6d. ;  from  town  of  Lerwick, 
L.  16,  13s.  4d. ;  from  lands  of  landward  district,  L.23,  0s.  8£d. ; 
from  Exchequer  under  small  stipend  Act,  L.90,  16s.  3d.;  total, 
L.  158,  5s.  9Jd. 

There  is  neither  manse  nor  glebe  in  the  parish.  The  com- 
pensation paid  by  the  heritors  is  Lb  50  per  annum. 

Education. — There  are  four  schools  conducted  by  male  and 
by  female  teachers  in  the  parish ;  and  one  additional  for  boys, 
and  one  for  girls  of  the  middle  class  of  society,  are  required.  Per- 
haps, a  well  conducted  model-school,  accessible  to  all  teachers  in 
Zetland,  and  the  children  of  the  parish,  would  be  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage. It  is  luckily  now  beginning  to  be  perceived,  that  teach- 
ing is  a  profession  requiring  previous  training;  and,  in  the  schools 

•  Lerwick  being  the  seat  of  the  Ctifltom-hotKe,  nil  rensels  belonging  to  Zetland 
are  registered  there. 
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in  Zetland,  though  conducted  by  estimable,  Zealous  and  right- 
minded  men,  the  mere  attainment  of  reading  and  writing,  combined 
with  the  almost  mechanical  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  form  the 
staple  of  the  education  ;  and  but  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  part  of  education.  The  Sunday  schools, 
wherever  established,  have  been  productive  of  very  great  and  pal- 
pable good  effects. 

The  yearly  amount  of  the  parochial  teacher's  salary  is  L.  34, 
4s.  8Jd  ;  his  fees  amount  to  about  L.30  per  annum. 

Savings  Banks. — There  is  one  of  these  banks  established  in  the 
parish.  But  the  succession  of  bad  crops  and  fishings  has  almost 
entirely  stopped  the  deposits,  for  some  time. 

In  1838  the  sums  withdrawn  amounted  to  L.45  ;  in  1839  to 
L.  16,  8s. ;  and  in  1840  to  L.  13,  9s.        * 

Poor  and  Poor's  Funds. — fta  number  of  persons  receiving  pa- 
rochial aid  is  105.  The  average  sum  allotted  to  each  is  Is.  8d 
per  month.  The  average  annual  amount  of  contributions  for  their 
relief,  is  L.  116.  This  sum  is  taken  from  the  receipts  for  the 
year  commencing  1st  December  1839,  and  ending  1st  December 
1840,  and  may  be  deemed  a  fair  average;  the  collection  not 
having  much  varied,  for  several  years.  Of  the  above  amount  there 
was  derived  from  church  collections,  L.  74,  0s.  2£d. ;  allowed  by 
heritors  to  make  up  deficiency,  L.22 ;  from  two  donations,  L.  6, 
5s. ;  mortcloth  hire,  L.2,  12s.  6d. ;  collection  at  sermons  by  mi- 
nister of  parish  on  St  John's  day,  at  request  of  masons  of  Morton 
Lodge,  L.12,  Is.;  total,  L.  116,  18s.  8£d. 

May  1841. 


UNITED  PARISHES  OF 
BRESSAY,  BURRA,  AND  QUAKFF.* 

PRESBYTERY  OF  LERWICK,  SYNOD  OF  SHETLAND. 

THE  REV.  ZACH.  M.  HAMILTON,  Minuter  of  Br  way. 
THE  REV.  JAMES  GARDNER,  Minister  of  Quarf. 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Situation,  Boundaries,  frc. — These  parishes  comprehend  six 
islands,  with  a  part  of  the  mainland  of  Shetland.  One  parish  lies 
on  the  east  of  the  mainland,  consisting  of  the  islands  of  Bressay 
and  Noss,  divided  from  each  other  by  Noss  Sound,  and  from 
Lerwick  by  Bressay  Sound. 

Bressay  is  nearly  six  English  miles  in  length;  its  breadth  varying 
from  two  to  three,  or,  at  some  points,  rather  more.  Its  aspect  on 
the  west  is  somewhat  diversified  by  indentations  of  the  coast,  the 
height  of  its  hills,  the  cultivated  land  sloping  toward  the  sea,  and 
by  the  houses,  cottages,  and  hamlets  interspersed  from  south  to 
north.  Tracks  of  hilly  ground  run  through  it  in  irregular  direc- 
tions, between  which  that  sort  of  variety  occurs,  which  is  formed 
by  the  intermixture  of  pasture  and  peat  moss. 

Noss  is  two  miles  long,  and  a  mile  or  more  in  breadth,  having 
an  acclivity  from  west  to  east.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  pasture 
ground ;  but  in  .the  lower  part,  there  is  enough  of  cultivation  to 
form  a  comparatively  large  and  good  farm. 

Topographical  Appearances. — The  most  prominent  object  in 
Bressa  is  the  Ward  or  Beacon  Hill  near  the  south  extremity, 
which  rises  724  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  somewhat  coni- 
cally  shaped  ;  and,  being  covered  with  heath,  stunted  grass,  and 
peat-moss,  it  has  a  very  sombre  aspect.  St  Andrew's  or  Ander 
Hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  is  a  hilly  ridge,  400  feet  or 
more  in  height. 

Some  caverns  occur  along  the  coast,  one  of  which,  on  the  south 
part,  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  has  never  been  thoroughly  ex- 

*  Drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  George  Marshal  I,  minister  of  Flisk,  -formerly  minister 
of  Bressay. 
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plored,  although  a  boat  may  penetrate  into  it  for  a  considerable 
way.  On  this  quarter  of  the  island,  there  are  various  perfora- 
tions in  the  rocks  forming  natural  arches,  by  means  of  a  column 
from  each  projecting  into  the  sea,  below  which  boats  pass  in  fa- 
vourable weather.  One  of  these  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Giant's  Leg. 

Both  in  Bressay  and  Noss,  the  coast  is  rocky,  sometimes  very 
high ;  while  at  some  intervals,  a  small  extent  of  sloping  beach  oc- 
curs, of  a  sandy  but  oftener  a  calcareous  description. 

The  principal  headlands  on  the  south,  are  the  Ord,  the  Bard,  and 
Hammer.  The  Ord  is  a  reclining  rock  above  500  feet  high,  and 
inhabited  by  Eagles.  The  Bard  and  Hammer  are  bold  promon- 
tories, which,  with  the  whole  coast  to  the  south-east,  and  Hova, 
the  south  headland  of  Noss  opposite,  are  about  200  feet  high. 

Noss  is  distinguished  principally  by  its  eastern  headland,  called 
the  Noop,  or  by  mariners,  Hangcliff,  the  height  of  which  is  said 
to  be  about  600  feet. 

Around  the  coast  of  both  islands,  there  are  some  holms  or  unin- 
habited islets,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Holm  of  Noss, 
a  perpendicular  rock,  2Q0  feet  in  height,  separated  from  Noss  by 
a  very  narrow  channel,  having  a  space  on  the  top  sufficient  for  the 
pasture  of  a  dozen  of  sheep,  for  two  or  three  months.  The  me- 
thod of  communication  between  the  island  and  this  holm,  by  means 
of  a  cradle  suspended  on  ropes,  is  detailed  io  the  former  Statis- 
tical Account. 

Quarff,  a  part  of  the  mainland,  forms  the  middle  parish,  lying 
six  miles  south- west  from  Bressa,  and  situated  between  the  pa- 
rishes of  Lerwick  and  Tingwall '  on  the  north,  and  that  of  Dun- 
rossness  on  the  south.  The  inhabited  part  is  mostly  a  valley 
between  high  hills ;  extending  about  two  miles  between  the  east 
and  west  sea,  and  about  half  a  mile  broad,  but  having  uncultivated 
or -pasture  ground  belonging  to  it,  extending  a  mile  on  the  north 
and  south.  The  winding  valley,  cottages  at  convenient  distances 
near  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  both  sides,  having  a  meadow  between 
them,  and  a  pleasant  bay  on  the  east  and  west, — exhibit  a  pictu- 
resque and  simple  scenery. 

The  Cliff  and  Coningsburgh  hills  terminate  in  a  ridge  on  the 
south  part  of  the  valley,  as  do  the  hills  of  Tingwall  and  Lerwick 
on  the  north.  The  height  of  Scraefield,  the  highest  point  on  the 
north,  may  be  above  500  feet. 

West  from  Quarff  is  the  parish  of  Bufra,  which  comprehends 
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the  Isles  of  House  and  Burra,  and  the  small  Isles  of  Hevera  and 
Papa. 

House  (or  the  East  Isle  of  Burra)  lies  about  half  a  mile  from 
Quarff;  and  Burra,  or  the  West  Isle,  the  same  distance  from 
House.  In  their  appearance,  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  ; 
but  they  are  mostly  two  hill  ridges,  irregular  in  shape,  the  one 
about  sis,  and  the  East  Lie  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  south  part  of  the  Isle  of 
House  is  a  peninsula,  a  mile  in  length,  the  greatest  part  of  it 
consisting  of  pasture  ground.  The  coast  of  both  is  rocky,  espe- 
cially on  the  south,  and  particularly  that  of  Hurra,  on  the  west. 
At  one  point  the  two  islands  approach  so  near  to  each  other,  as  to 
be  joined  by  a  bridge  composed  of  some  loose  timbers  resting  on 
two  rude  piles  of  stones.  *  The  Isle  of  Papa,  a  mile  north  from 
Burra,  is  a  small  spot  inhabited  by  two  families. 

Hevera,  two  miles  south  from  Burra,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
high  rock,  having  only  one  proper  access  by  a  romantic  sort  of 
creek,  inter  scopulos  pendente*.  It  accommodates  five  families, 
whose  houses  are  frightfully  situated  on  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice. An  islet  is  attached  on  the  south  to  this,  called  Little  He- 
vera. 

Noss  Sound  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  about  twenty 
feet  deep,  having  a  strong  tide,  and  is  often  impassable  with  east- 
erly winds,  f 

Bressay  Sound  is  well  known  as  a  harbour.  In  the  middle,  op- 
posite Lerwick,  it  is  hardly  a  mile  broad,  and  perhaps  fifteen  fa- 
thoms deep,  the  tide  falling  in  it  about  eight  feet;  narrowing 
very  much  to  the  north  entrance;  but  its  breadth  and  depth  in- 
creasing towards  Quarff,  on  the  south,  where  it  opens  into  the 
ocean. 

Cliff  Sound,  nearly  half  a  mile  broad,  is,  like  Bressay,  a 
difficult  sound  in  stormy  weather,  owing  to  its  situation  between 
high  grounds  on  both  sides.  It  is  said  to  be  eight  or  ten  fathoms 
deep* 

Stream  Sound  is  the  junction  between  the  Cliff  and  Burra 
Sound,  said  to  be  six  fathoms  deep,  running  east  and  west  be- 
tween the  north  point  of  House,  and  south  of  Trondra;  its 
breadth,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  between  these  points  ;  its  cur- 
rent as  visible  as  that  of  a  river. 

Sinoe  this  account  sraa  written,  tome  improvements  bare  been  here  made, 
t    rhe  statements  here  Riven  of  the  depth  of  these  arms  of  the  sea,  are  given  from 
the  opinions  of  fishermen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  warranted 
»«  correct.     An  accurate  survey  has  sinoe  been  made  by  Captain  Thomas. 
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The  West,  or  Burra  Sound,  is  somewhat  broader  and  deeper, 
extending  the  length  of  Burra ;  and,  being  narrowed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  opposite  points  at  the  bridge,  toward  the  south,  it 
affords  a  space  for  more  tranquil  boat-navigation,  than  any  other 
in  the  parish. 

Various  springs  in  the  different  districts  have  a  slight  mineral 
tinge,  perhaps  from  the  bog-iron  that  frequently  occurs. 

Bressay  has  a  dozen  of  small  lochs,  two  or  three  of  them  only 
being  half  a  mile  in  length  or  breadth,  but  some  containing  ex- 
cellent trout,  seldom  disturbed  by  the  angler.  Burra  and  Quarff 
have  each  two  small  lochs. 

Geology. — Bressay  and  Noss  belong  to  the  old  red  sandstone 
formation:  Quarff  to  the  clay-slate  and  mica-slate  formations;  the 
Isles  of  House,  Burra,  and  Hevera  are  of  primitive  formation  ;  and 
Papa  of  epidotic  syenite. 

Quarries  of  coarse  slate,  of  a  grey,  heavy  kind,  have  been  for 
a  long  time  wrought  in  Bressay,  the  layers  being  from  four  to 
ten  feet  deep,  mostly  imbedded  between  rocks  of  sandstone. 
Some  inferior  kinds  of  limestone  are  found  in  Quarff  and  in 
Burra. 

Zoology. — The  headland  of  the  Ord  of  Bressay  affords  a  domi- 
cile to  a  few  eagles.  The  Noop  of  Noss,  in  summer,  exhibits  a 
curious  spectacle,  being  covered  with  birds  of  passage  and  others, 
which  occupy  the  narrow  shelving  of  the  rock.  The  noise  of  these 
creatures  is  occasionally  like  that  of  the  most  deafening  waterfall. 

Whales  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  Sounds.  One  above  forty 
feet  long  was  lately  brought  ashore  near  the  manse,  said  to  be 
the  species  Balama  loops. 

Although  there  are  few  trees  here  in  the  present  day,  yet  there 
must  have  been  a  time  when  they  did  exist  in  it,  as  many  of  the 
ipsa  corpora  are  found  in  the  mosses  here,  as  in  other  places  of 
the  country.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  experiments  in  plant- 
ing made  in  this  country  have  been  made  with  such  energy,  that 
their  failure  should  be  held  decisive.  Several  spots  near  the  man- 
sion-house were,  some  years  ago,  planted  with  willows  and  ash. 
The  plauts  of  ash  are  not  in  the  same  state  of  progress  as  the  willows. 
Some  plane  trees  thrive  tolerably.  In  the  ground  adjoining  to 
the  mansion-house,  there  are  various  plants  of  aspen,  poplar,  la- 
burnum, elm,  and  plane-tree  thriving  well.  The  climate  does  not 
appear  to  favour  evergreens. 

Culinary  vegetables  thrive  well;  and  gooseberry  and  curran 
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bushes  produce  tolerably,  but  require  the  shelter  of  a  wall.  There 
have  been  often  at  the  Mansion-house  tolerable  crops  of  strawber- 
ries. There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  any  instance  of  a  hot- 
house in  this  country,  except  here  ;  and  in  it  the  vines  produce 
an  exuberant  crop  of  large  grapes. 

II. — Civil  History. 

In  the  year  1636,  the  Rev.  William  Umphray,  who  had  been 
at  that  time  fifty-five  years  minister  of  this  charge,  executed  two 
deeds  of  mortification,  by  which  he  left  eight  merks  of  land  to 
Burra  and  Quarff,  and  four  to  Bressay,  for  maintaining  a  reader, 
and  other  pious  uses,  together  with  the  interest  of  L.20  Stirling 
to  the  one,  and  of  L.  150  Scots  to  the  other.  The  comtmnion 
cups  seem  to  have  been  his  gift,  as  they  bear  his  name,  with  the 
date  162a* 

An  event  of  great  importance  to  the  minister  and  people 
lately  took  place,  in  the  erection  of  a  Government  church  in 
Quarff.  Before  this  erection,  the  charge  of  these  parishes  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  kind,  the  Bressa  and  Burra  churches  be- 
ing about  twelve  miles  distant  from  each  other  ;  and  it  be- 
hoved the  minister  to  go  in  a  very  small  boat  to  Quarff,  then  to 
walk  two  miles,  and  lastly,  to  embark  with  his  Quarff  parishioners 
for. the  kirk  of  Burra,  situated  at,  five  miles  distance.  His  Sab- 
bath days'  journies  thus  occupied  eight  hours,  before  his  return 
home.  The  arrangement  of  places  so  distant  under  one  charge, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  one  man  to  go  through  the  duties  of  a 
minister  in  them,  with  any  regularity  or  satisfaction. 

Its  first  minister,  Mr  James  Gardner,  was  inducted  September 
1830.  The  district  at  present  allotted  to  him  consists  of  Quarff, 
with  the  adjacent  islands  in  Burra  parish ;  and  he  has  the  duty 
of  preaching  in  the  Burra  church,  as  circumstances  may  permit. 
But  as  there  are  contiguous  parts  of  Coningsburgh,  Gulberwick, 
and  Tingwall,  for  whose  inhabitants  it  is  vastly  easier  to  attend  at 
Quarff  than  at  their  own  parish  churches,  the  Presbytery  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  annex,  quoad  sacra,  these  contiguous  places  to 
the  charge  of  Quarff.  It  is  much  to  be  wished,  for  the  sake  of 
order,  and  the  comfort  of  all  concerned,  that  the  whole  were  con- 
stituted a  separate  parish.  The  ground  required  for  the  church 
and  manse,  was  generously  given  by  the  late  Charles  Ogilvy,  Esq. 
of  Seafield,  and  the  disposition  executed  by  his  son,  John  Ogilvy, 
Esq. 

•  The  Bressay  bell  declares,  in  Latin,  that  it  was  cast,  in  17:23,  at  Hamburgh,  for 
the  use  of  this  kirk. 
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Land-owner*. — The  land-owners  are,  in  Bressa  and  Noss,  Wil- 
liam Mouat,  Esq.  In  Quarff,  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Dun- 
das  ;  John  Ogilvy,  Esq. ;  Mr  Andrew  Irvine ;  and  Mr  Thomas 
Henry.  In  Burra,  John  Scott,  Esq.  of  Scalloway.  In  Hevera, 
Robert  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Symbister. 

For  time  immemorial,  separate  sessions  have  been  held  at  the 
kirks  of  Bressay  and  Burra  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  volume  or 
volumes  of  minutes  and  registers  have  been  lost,  at  both  places. 
The  first  extant  are  in  the  worst  condition,  and  much  mutilated ; 
the  earliest  date  1737.  They  are  now  better  kept ;  and  it  is  found 
expedient  to  have  a  separate  book  and  register  at  Quarff. 

I$Noss,  a  small  burying-ground  is  used,  lying  round  the  frag- 
ments of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  Popish  chapel. 

There  are  three  burying-grounds  in  Bressay.  The  most  an- 
cient appears  to  have  been  at  Gunista,  on  the  north  part  of  it 
There  is  here  a  small  fragment  of  a  church,  which  seems  to  have 
had  vaults  below  it,  or,  according  to  tradition,  a  prison  attached  to 
it  On  the  site  of  this  church,  a  spacious  tomb  of  hewn  stone,  and 
neat  workmanship,  was  built  by  some  former  proprietor,  the  walls 
of  which  remain. 

The  ruins  of  a  church  appear  also  at  Culbinsgarth,  on  the  north- 
east, where  there  is  another  burying-ground ;  and  from  this  place 
Mr  Umphray's  deeds  of  mortification  are  dated.  How  long  be- 
fore this  the  manse  and  kirk  had  subsisted,  does  not  appear ;  but 
they  were  both  removed  to  the  present  site,  on  the  west,  in  1722; 
and  since  that  time,  the  church  has  been  renewed  once,  and  the 
manse  twice. 

Several  traces  of  Pictish  buildings  occur,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
subterranean  cells ;  and  both  in  Bressay  and  Burra,  are  some  of 
these  objects  called  standing-stones. 

Of  late  years,  some  tumuli  were  discovered,  containing  square 
stones,  within  which  were  bones,  exhibiting  marks  of  combustion. 
Other  conically  shaped  knolls,  that  have  every  appearance  of 
being  tumuli,  have  never  yet  been  opened. 

The  churches  in  Bressay  and  Burra  are  small  and  incommodious 
The  Government  Church  in  Quarff  is  a  commodious  and  beautiful 
building. 

HI. — Population. 

In  1801,  the  population  «m  1390 
1811,  1411 

1821,  J585 

1631,  1699 
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One  family  only  of  independent  fortune  resides  in  the  parish, — 
and  this  in  Bressay,  only  during  summer. 

IV. —  Industry. 

Agriculture. — Measurement  by  acres  is  here  unknown,  and  that 
by  mark  land,  which  has  been  used  for  time  immemorial,  is,  and 
has  been,  for  many  years,  ill  defined  and  arbitrary.  Originally, 
a  mark  of  land  must  have  been  a  definite  measure,  and  pro- 
bably a  measure  only  of  cultivated  land.  But  as  every  small 
farm  has  a  portion  of  pasture  or  uncultivated  ground  belonging 
to  it,  an  industrious  tenant  does  what  he  can  to  add  to  the  cul- 
tivated space  as  much  as  he  can  spare  from  the  pasture.  In 
some  places,  a  mark  signifies  a  space  equal  to  an  acre,  and  in 
others  only  to  half  an  acre. 

Certainly  it  would  be  far  better,  in  order  to  prevent  erroneous 
calculations  and  disappointments,  that  farms  in  this  country  were 
measured  precisely  by  acres  as  in  the  south. 

In  this  and  most  parishes  here,  the  cultivated  land  is  often  not 
a  third,  or  a  fourth,  or  not  nearly  so  much  of  the  waste  land  or 
undivided  common.  The  rental  land,  or  that  which  has  been  in 
cultivation  from  olden  times,  consists  in 

Bressay  and  Now,  of  342  marks. 
Burra,  •  252 

Hevera,  18 

Quarff,  93 

Rent*. — The  average  rent  of  land  in  the  three  districts  is  L.  1 
per  mark,  with  public  burdens.  But  perhaps  the  outsets,  or  small 
farms  occasionally  let  from  the  common,  may  make  the  cultivated 
space  amount  to  a  third  more  than  what  has  been  stated.  The 
rental  land  connected  with  any  hamlet  or  township,  as  it  is  called, 
lies  in  run*  rig  among  the  tenants.  The  outsets  lying  by  them- 
selves and  unfettered  by  the  system  of  run-rig,  and  being  some- 
times enclosed,  possess  by  these  means  greater  facilities  for  im- 
provement than  the  other. 

Husbandry. — The  mode  of  cropping,  from  time  immemorial,  has 
been  by  oats  and  bear  alternately  on  the  infield,  with  potatoes 
once  in  four  or  five  years.  The  manure  employed  is  a  compost 
of  moss  earth,  dung,  and  sea-weed;  the  earth  being  taken  from 
the  common  during  summer,  and  mixed  with  the  dung  as  it  accu- 
mulates, and  with  the  sea-weed  as  it  casts  up.  The  offals  of  her- 
ring are  also  considered  an  excellent  manure. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  the  proprietor  of  Bressay  brought  a 
grieve  from   Berwickshire  to  manage  the  farm  annexed  to  the 
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mansion-house,  who  afterwards  took  the  lease  of  a  small  fimn 
and  managed  it  by  the  same  mode  of  agriculture  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  in  the  south ;  it  was  found  that  it  seldom  failed 
to  produce  an  average  crop  of  grain,  turnip,  rye-grass,  or  clover, 
compared  with  any  hill  district  in  Scotland.  One  or  two  tenants 
possessing  advantages  above  the  rest,  availed  themselves  of  the 
example  thus  set.  But  as  to  the  generality,  their  poverty,  and 
the  want  of  leases,  enclosures  and  roads,  together  with  the  sys- 
tem of  run-rig,  effectually  bar  all  attempts  at  improvement. 
Other  obstacles,  however,  arise  from  their  engagements  in  fishing, 
and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  young  men  of  almost  every  fa- 
mily, in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  run  eagerly  to  Ler- 
wick to  engage  in  the  Greenland  and  Strait's  fisheries,  and,  of 
late  years,  to  the  cod-fishing ;  so  that,  both  in  spring  and  harvest, 
a  great  part  of  agricultural  labour  devolves  on  the  females.  But 
even  many  of  the  men  who  remain  at  home,  think  nothing  of  de- 
serting their  farms  for  a  whole  day,  now  and  then,  for  the  sake 
of  any  traffic  with  ships  in  the  harbour.  Of  course,  from  these 
circumstances  alone,  much  agricultural  improvement  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

Two  or  three  leases  only  exist  here,  the  duration  of  which  is 
from  nineteen  to  twenty-five  years. 

Many  of  the  farm  cottages  have  of  late  years  been  rebuilt  on  an 
improved  plan,  and  emulation  has  been  excited  on  this  matter. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  best  cultivated  farms  may 
produce  5  or  6  bolls  of  oats,  and  8  bolls  of  bear  to  the  pro- 
portion of  an  acre,  or  200  ankers  of  potatoes.  It  is  seldom  that 
meal  is  sold ;  but  when  this  happens,  it  is  sold  by  the  lispund,  a 
foreign  measure  at  present  very  variously  defined.  The  average 
price  of  oatmeal  in  Bressay  is  4s.,  and  of  bear  meal  33.,  reckoning 
to  the  lispund  36  lbs.  of  16  ounces.  Potatoes  are  sold  at  8d. 
per  anker. 

Rate  of  Wages,  fyc. — Labourers'  wages  from  lOd.  to  Is.  6d. ;  ma- 
sons, from  Is.  4d.  to  8s. ;  carpenters,  3s. ;  journeymen,  2s. ;  quar- 
rying and  building  dry  stone  dikes  per  fathom,  2s.  6d. ;  wages  of 
a  housemaid  per  annum,  L.2 ;  of  a  farm  female  servant,  L.1.  Sum- 
mer's grazing  of  a  cow,  from  7s.  to  10s. ;  of  an  ox,  15s  to  L.1 ; 
winter's  fodder,  from  5s.  to- 7s. — Price  of  a  full-grown  wedder,  7s. ; 
of  an  ewe,  5s.  The  average  weight  of  a  cow  for  slaughter  is 
about  two  cwt.,  of  an  ox  about  six  years  old,  about  three  cwt. 
The  sheep  are,  in  general,  left  to  run  at  large  on  the  common. 
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The   weight  of  one  fleece   may  be  from  one  to  two  or  three 
pounds. 

Quarries. — Stone  quarries  for  the  purpose  of  building  may  be 
here  found  almost  in  any  place.  Slate  and  flag  is  shipped  from 
the  quarries  in  Bressay,  for  the  different  parts  of  this  country,  and 
on  some  occasions  is  carried  to  the  southern  coasts.  In  these 
quarries,  a  dozen  of  men  and  boys  are  employed,  at  wages  of  lOd. 
or  Is.  a  day. 

Fisheries. — The  ling-fishing  is  called  the  haaf  or  far-fishing. 
Bressay  sends  to  it  thirteen  or  more  boats,  Id  or  20  feet  in  keel ; 
Quarff,  four  ditto  ;  Burra,  ten,  of  15  feet  keel.  Of  the  largest  of 
these,  each  boat  carries  fifty  bughts  or  lines,  each  bught  being 
fifty  fathoms  in  length.  The  expense  of  outfit  of  one  of  these 
boats,  may  be  from  L.20  to  L.26.  In  each,  there  are  commonly 
six  sharers ;  but  if  a  man  is  needed  to  complete  the  crew,  he 
may  be  hired  sometimes  for  L.1,  10s.,  or  a  sum  between  that  and 
L.3.     A  haaf  boat  may  be  hired  for  the  season  for  L.2,  8s. 

On  this  fishing,  the  Bressay  and  Quarff  people  have  to  proceed 
far  to  the  eastward,  sometimes  till  they  lose  sight  of  land.  The 
Quarff  people  have  to  leave  their  homes  during  the  week,  and  to 
lodge  at  Noss  as  a  fishing  station,  where  others  also,  from  differ- 
ent parishes,  are  collected,  and  have  a  few  shillings  to  pay  for  the 
use  of  the  huts  in  which  they  are  accommodated ;  those  from 
Bressay  set  off  from  their  own  homes.  Both  of  these,  and  also  all 
who  fish  to  the  eastward,  must  be  at  open  sea  at  least  for  one,  some- 
times for  two  nights.  The  Burra  people  do  not  need  to  go  farther 
out  to  sea  than  one  mile,  their  lines  being  set  in  the  evening,  and 
drawn  ontheir  return  in  the  morning. 

From  their  employers  they  receive  at  present  6s.  6d.  for  the 
cwt.  of  wet  ling,  and  4s.  6d.  for  the  tusk  and  cod,  which  they  bring 
from  this  fishing.  The  accounts  I  have  received  of  the  fishermen's 
profits  differ  somewhat.  A  gentleman,  whose  knowledge  ought 
to  be  accurate,  stated  to  me  from  his  books,  that  the  average  pro- 
fit of  each  man  for  the  season  was  from  L.  4  to  L.  5.  The  ave- 
rage amount  of  the  Bressay  ling-fishing  may  be  about  seventy  cwt. 
in  a  season  to  each  boat.  Of  the  Quarf  fishing,  fifty  cwt.  Of 
the  Burra  fishing,  eighteen  cwt 

The  cod-fishing  to  the  west  and  south  west  of  this  country  em- 
ploys many  hands,  and  begins  about  Whitsunday;  being  carried 
on  by  small  sloops  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty  tons.  From  the 
whole  of  this  parish,  six  or  more  sloops  of  this  kind  are  sent  to  it, 
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and  last  year,  there  were  about  seventy  of  the  parishioners  who  en- 
gaged in  it.  Eight  or  ten  men  commonly  are  partners  in  a  sloop; 
but  sometimes  boys  are  hired  to  make  up  their  complement,  whose 
wages  may  be  L.  "2,  and  Is.  6d.  per  ton  offish.  These  sloops 
may  get  in  a  season  from. four  to  ten  tons. 

The  herring- fishery  commences  at  the  conclusion  of  the  former, 
in  the  month  of  August.  The  same  persons  mostly  engage  in 
this  as  the  two  former,  and  the  boats  used  for  the  ling  fishing  are 
employed  by  them,  along  with  some  of  a  larger  size,  by  others  who 
have  prepared  them  for  the  purpose.  The  ordinary  kind  of  boats 
must  be  provided  with  nets,  the  expense  of  which  is  about  L.22. 
Some,  however,  make  their  outlay  only  L.  6  or  L.  7.  They  need 
only  to  go  on  this  fishing,  two  or  four  miles  from  land.  Last  year, 
the  Bressay  boats  alone  got  1528crans,  the  average  being  seventy 
six  to  each  boat  The  Quarff  boats  got  390  crans.  The  Burra 
men  had  not  yet  engaged  in  this  fishing. 

The  curing  of  herring  in  Bressay  employs  about  thirty  women 
and  children  in  the  season. 

The  manufacture  of  kelp  in  Bressay  employs  twenty  or  thirty 
boys  and  girls,  who  receive  9s.  or  more  in  the  month,  and  have  to 
work  at  least  three  hours  every  tide,  by  day  or  night.  An  over- 
seer is  employed,  who  receives  at  the  rate  of  L.  2  per  ton  for  his 
own  wages  and  payment  of  the  workers. 

The  manufacture  of  Shetland  hosiery  is  carried  on  by  the  in- 
dustrious, although  it  has  not  so  much  encouragement  as  in  the 
days  of  Provost  Coulter. 

The  manufacture  of  herring- nets  now  engages  attention,  and  pro- 
mises to  be  a  useful  employment. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Ecclesiastical  State, — The  Bressay  church  is  situated  convenient- 
ly, and  so  is  the  Government  church  in  Quarff.  Not  so  the  Bur- 
ra church.  Situated  near  the  south  extremity  of  the  West  Isle,  it 
caused  intolerable  hardships  to  the  minister  and  half  of  the  pa- 
rishioners ;  and  still  gives  needless  travel  to  the  Government  minis- 
ter in  Quarff.  Bressay  church  was  built  in  J  815 ;  is  in  good  repair ; 
accommodates  370 ;  has  no  free  sittings.  The  Government  church 
in  Quarff  was  finished  in  1829;  is  a  beautiful  and  commodious 
building  built  to  contain  320 ;  has  106  free  sittings.  Burra  church 
was  built  about  twenty-six  .years  ago;  accommodates  210;  has  no 
free  sittings ;  and  is  seldom  in  any  tolerable  state  of  repair. 

The  manse  at  Bressay  was  rebuilt  in  1819.  The  glebe  was  ex- 
changed twelve  years  ago,  for  one  to  which  it  was  thought  equal  in 
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value ;  it  is  said  to  contain  twelve  marks  of  land,  and,  according  to 
present  rents  here,  would  let  for  L.  12.  The  stipend  is  L.150, 
of  which  L.11 7,  17s.  lOd.  arise  from  the  parish. 

There  are  two  places  called  meeting-houses  in  Burra  that  mart 
perhaps,  each  contain  100 ;  one  of  Independents,  and  the  others 
Wesleyans.  I  am  told  that  twenty  or  thirty  only  are  in  commu- 
nion with  either.  Many  of  them,  when  their  hours  of  meeting  differ, 
attend  the  parish  church.  Two  or  three  individuals  only  at  parti- 
cular times  have  appeared  as  Dissenters  in  Quarff  or  Bressay. 

The  three  parish  churches  in  summer  are  well  attended.  Cer- 
tainly those  of  Bressay  and  Burra  are  not  too  large  for  the  popula- 
tion. The  situation  of  young  persons  here,  all  along,  has  been  quite 
deplorable.  Till  lately,  they  had  no  opportunity  of  anything  de- 
serving the  name  of  education  ;  and  even,  though  there  had  been 
anxiety  shown  to  bring  them  to  church,  there  was  not,  and  there 
is  not,  room  for  the  tenth  part  of  them  either  in  Bressay  or  Burra 
churches.  The  average  number  of  communicants  in  Bressay  is 
290.  When  there  was  only  one  church  for  the  west  district,  there 
might  be  there  150.  But,  since  the  erection  of  the  Government 
church,  arrangements  not  having  been  completed  between  Quarff 
and  Burra,  and  the  contiguous  parts,  the  number  of  communicants 
cannot  be  accurately  specified. 

Education. — There  are  three  regular,  and  commonly  four  small 
private,  schools  in  these  parishes. 

The  parish  school  is  in  Bressay.  The  salary  is  L.  25,  13s. ; 
amount  of  fees,  L.  1,  6s. ;  quarter  payments  for  reading,  lOd. ; 
writing,  2s. ;  arithmetic,  2s.  6d. ;  a  set  of  book-keeping,  3s.  At 
last  examination,  there  were  25  scholars  present 

The  Assembly  schoolmaster  in  Bressay  has  L.  20  of  salary ; 
amount  of  fees  at  present  L.9.  A  school  is  supported  by  the 
Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  in  Burra.  The 
salary  L.15;  amount  of  school-fees,  L.l.  Rate  of  quarter  pay- 
ments, for  reading,  10d.;  writing,  Is.  4d«;  arithmetic,  2s.  6d. 
Number  of  scholars  at  present,  26. 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  there  have  been  two  schools  in 
Bressa,  and  one  in  Burra,  taught  by  women,  having  each  1 5  or  more 
scholars.  That  in  Burra,  and  one  of  those  in  Bressay,  are  extreme- 
ly useful  for  the  younger  children. 

Sabbath  schools  are  kept  by  the  Assembly  and  Society  teachers, 
and  one  in  Quarff,  by  a  catechist  of  the  Edinburgh   Society 
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for  Promoting  Religious  Knowledge  among  the  Poor.    One  irt 
Bressay  is  kept  by  an  elder. 

Almost  all  who  can  get  to  school  between  eight  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,  are  now  beginning  to  read,  and  a  greater  proportion 
than  before  to  write.  Upwards  of  fifteen  years  of  age  there  are 
at  least  twenty  who,  confessedly,  cannot  read.  I  believe  that  not 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  are  capable  of  the  smallest  epistolary 
correspondence.  The  institution  of  the  Assembly  school  has 
excited  a  desire  for  education  in  Bressay  beyond  what  existed  be- 
fore, and  the  people  appear  sensible  of  the  great  advantage  of 
having  a  teacher  so  well  qualified  as  the  present.  The  district  of 
Quarff  remains  wholly  destitute  of  a  teacher,  and  there  a  school 
is  loudly  called  for. 

Friendly  Society. — In  this  parish,  there  is  a  branch  of  the  Shet- 
land Fishermen's  Fund,  for  decayed  fishermen  and  their  widows. 
The  annual  payment,  2s.  and  a  little  entry  money  at  first.  In 
this  parish,  there  are  46  contributors ;  18  widows  at  present, 
who  receive  each  14s. ;  six  decayed  members,  who,  altogether,  re- 
ceive L.1, 14s.  6d. 

The  nett  stock  of  the  general  fund  is  at  present,  L.2485,  16s. 
7id.  Its  concerns  are  diligently  superintended  by  William  Mouat, 
Esq.,  the  general  treasurer.  This  excellent  institution  would 
have  prospered  much  more,  had  it  not  been  for  some  unfounded 
prejudices  fostered  among  the  peasantry. 

Poor. — Bressay. 

Average  of  yearly  collections,  •  L.  12  11    7 

Rent  of  mortified  land,  .  4    4    0 

Interest  of  mortified  money,  0  13    6 

On  the  poor's  roll  are  32  persons  at  present,  who  receive  at  an 
average  each  only  8s.  yearly.  Temporary  supplies  and  funeral 
charges  amount  commonly  to  L.  2. 

Burra  and  Quarff. 

Average  of  yearly  collections,  .  L.  9    0    0 

Rent  of  mortified  land,  .  .400 

Interest  on  a  bill  and  account,  Tariable,  at  an  average,  8    0    0 

But  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  draw  small  sums  besides,  from 
the  money  in  account  Poor  on  the  roll,  25,  receiving  altogether 
Lb  8,  6s.    Occasional  supplies,  19s. 

The  mortified  land  in  Burra  ought  to  yield  at  least  double  what 
it  does.  But  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  various  causes  have 
contributed  to  render  this  spot  of  ground  of  no  avail  for  the 
pious  and  charitable  purposes  of  the  mortifier. 

It  must  be  evident,  that,  if  the  distressed  poor  did  not  receive 
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some  supply  from  relatives  and  neighbours,  they  could  not  live  on 
the  miserable  alms  the  session  has  to  give  them.  In  Bressay, 
they  receive  much  kind  and  exemplary  beneficence  from  the  fa- 
mily of  the  heritor. 

Fuel. — The  fuel  in  general  use  is  peat,  although  coal  may  be 
obtained  by  trading  vessels. 

Revised  May  1841. 
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THE  REV.  JOHN  ELDER.  MINISTER.* 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Boundaries,  <$*c. — This  parish  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
Shetland,  and  near  the  middle.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east,  by  the 
parish  of  Sandsting,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea.  It  consists 
,  of  four  districts,  namely,  Walls,  Sandness,  Papa-  Stour,  and  Foula. 
Walls  and  Sandness  make  part  of  the  mainland,  which  is  the 
largest  of  the  Shetland  islands;  a  hill  of  considerable  height  forming 
a  division  betwixt  them.  Papa- Stour  (Stour  signifying  great)  is 
an  island  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  lying 
north  from  Sandness.  It  is  separated  from  it  by  Papa  Sound, 
which  is  a  frith  a  mile  broad ;  through  which,  runs  a  rapid  and  dan- 
gerous tideway.  Foula  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  one  mile 
and  a-half  broad*  lying  to  the  west  of  the  other  parts  of  the  pa- 
rish, and  distant  from  the  nearest  point  of  land,  which  is  in  Walls, 
about  sixteen  miles.  There  is  another  valuable  island  in  the 
south  part  of  the  parish,  belonging  to  Walls  district,  called  Vaila ; 
on  which  is  the  residence  of  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  parish, 
John  Scott,  Esq.  of  Melby ;  and  inside  of  which,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent harbour  with  two  entrances,  named  Vaila  Sound. 

The  greater  part  of  the  coast  is  rocky,  the  rocks  frequently 
rising  to  more  than  100  feet  in  height.  On  the  west  side  of  Foula 
they  are  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  at  one  point,  1200;  and 
in  summer,  are  covered  with  sea-fowl.     The  parish  is  about  ten 

*  Drawn  up  by  the  late  incumbent,  the  Rey.  Archibald  Sinclair. 
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miles  long,  from  the  south  side  of  Vaila  to  the  north  side  of  Papa, 
and  five  broad,  exclusive  of  Foula. 

Geology. — The  chief  rocks  on  the  mainland  of  this  parish  are 
quartz-rock,  gneiss,  and  porphyry,  with  red  sandstone.  In  the 
isle  of  Papa-Stour  porphyry,  trap,  and  red  sandstone  prevail ;  and 
Foula  is  composed  of  old  red  sandstone,  with  subordinate  deposits 
of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate.* 

II. — Population. 
The  population  is  2315:   of  this   number,  1104  belong  to 
Walls;  642  to  Sandness;  367  to  Papa;  and  202  to  Foula,— 
There  are  four  propietors,  each  of  whom  has  more  than  L.50  of 
rent  from  land;  besides  several  others  who  have  less. 

III. — Industry. 

With  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  parishioners  are 
employed  in  the  same  manner.  They  unite  the  two  occupations 
of  fishing  and  farming.  In  a  favourable  season,  most  of  the  fami- 
lies have  as  much  meal  and  potatoes  as  they  require  for  their  own 
use;  and  some  of  them  can  even  sell  a  considerable  quantity. 
They  have  also  milk  and  a  little  butter  for  family  use,  besides 
geese  and  eggs.  Each  family,  in  general,  kills  a  pig  yearly,  and  a 
few  sheep  or  lambs.  Small  fish  also  for  home  use  are  obtained 
in  great  abundance,  at  particular  times.  Tea  and  tobacco  are  in 
general  use.  When  the  crops  are  good  and  the  fishing  successful, 
most  of  them  live  in  a  very  comfortable  manner.  Some,  however, 
live  very  poorly ;  chiefly  owing  to  their  marrying  before  they  have 
the  means  of  stocking  a  farm,  or  to  their  settling  on  small  patches  of 
ground  which  are  insufficient  for  their  support.  When  the  crops 
fail,  many  families  are  reduced  to  great  want. 

None  of  the  farms  exceed  six  acres  of  arable  ground,  and  in 
general  they  consist  of  no  more  than  two  or  three.  The  rent,  on 
an  average,  is  about  L.  1  per  acre.  Almost  every  farm  has  at- 
tached to  it  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  meadow  and  pasture 
ground,  without  any  additional  rent;  and  all  have  the  privilege  of 
cutting  peat  for  fuel  in  the  hill  ground,  which  is  both  good  and 
abundant,  except  in  Papa ;  and  the  right  of  pasturing  there  as  many 
sheep,  cows,  and  horses  as  they  can  send  to  it,  or  the  pasture  can 
support. 

The  parish  contains  .upwards  of  1000  cultivated  acres.     The 

*  Papa-Stour  is  one  of  the  very  few  Scottish  localities  of  fluor  spar.  It  was  dis- 
covered there,  and  is  mentioned  by  Professor  Jameson  in  his  "  Mineralogy  of  the 
Shetland  Islands. n 
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crops  produced  are  oats,  bear,  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  a  very  few 
turnip.  There  are  only  three  ploughs  in  the  parish,  and  they  all 
belong  to  proprietors. 

The  industrious  and  careful  are,  in  general,  well  provided  with 
wearing  apparel  and  bed-clothes,  manufactured  by  themselves  from* 
their  own  wool.  Their  Sunday  dresses  are  imported*  Their 
houses  are  warm ;  but  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  either  order 
or  cleanliness  by  most.  Indeed,  it  is  the  general  practice  to  place 
the  byre  in  front  of  the  dwelling-house ;  through  which,  therefore, 
you  must  pass  on  entering;  and  inside,  you  meet  with  calves,  sheep, 
and  young  pigs,  besides  dogs  and  fowls. 

Fishing.— The  principal  fishing  is  that  of  the  ling.  It  is  carried 
on  in  open  boats  many  miles  from  land.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  the  cod  fish  is  caught  nearer  the  shore  by  old  men  and  boys,  in 
smaller  boats  than  those  used  in  catching  the  ling.  The  herring 
fishing  has  been  introduced  of  late  years  to  a  great  extent,  and  is 
likely  to  prove  very  beneficial.  It  commences  after  the  ling  fishing 
is  concluded, — generally  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  continues 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

The  rents  of  the  farms  are  paid  from  the  profits  of  the  fishing, 
and  from  the  sale  of  cattle  and  butter. 

IV. — Parochial  Economy. 
Ecclesiastical  State.— There  are  four  parish  churches, — being 
one  to  each  of  the  four  districts  of  which  the  parish  is  composed. 
They  are  all  conveniently  situated,  (except  the  church  of  Walls, 
which  is  only  one  mile  from  one  end  of  the  district  to  which  it  be- 
longs, and  four  miles  from  the  other  end),  and  they  contain  the 
legal  amount  of  accommodation.  Each  congregation  has  its  own 
elders,  session-clerk,  and  poor's  fund,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
dispensed  annually  to  each.  As  there  is  only  one  minister,  Di- 
vine service  is  performed  in  the  different  churches  in  rotation ;  in 
Walls  once  every  fortnight,  and  in  Sandness  and  Papa  once  in 
four  weeks,  and  in  summer  occasionally  once  a-fortnight, — both 
places  being  attended  to  on  the  same  day.  Foula  is  visited  only  once 
a-year,  on  which  occasion  the  minister  remains  in  the  island  two 
Sabbaths,  preaching  frequently  during  the  interval.  If  there  was 
a  minister  for  Sandness  and  Papa,  the  minister  of  Walls  might 
visit  Foula  twice  a-year ;  but  at  present,  while  he  attends  to  it,  he 
leaves  behind  him  three  churches  vacant.  In  each  church,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  reader,  (generally  the  schoolmaster  of  the  district), 
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who,  every  Lord's  day,  reads  a  sermon  to  the  people,  and  unites 
with  them  in  devotional  exercises. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  three  chapels  in  this  parish, 
and  one  minister,  who  has  also  to  officiate  in  the  parish  of  Sand- 
sting.     Their  members  are  216  in  number. 

The  Congregationalism  have  two  chapels  and  one  minister,  who 
has  also  to  officiate  in  many  other  parts.  Their  members  are  1 15 
in  number. 

The  communicants  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  are 
584  in  number ;  namely,  240  in  Walls,  159  in  Sandness,  136  in 
Papa,  and  49  in  Foula. 

The  stipend  of  the  parish  minister  is  L.150  per  annum,  and 
the  glebe  is  worth  about  L.15. 

Education, — In  each  of  the  districts  or  parishes,  there  is  an  en- 
dowed school.     One  of  these  is  the  parish  school ;  the  other  three 
are  supported  by  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christ- 
ian Knowledge.     Occasionally,  a  few  children  in  different  parts 
are  taught  by  persons  employed  by  the  parents  for  this  purpose,  on 
account  of  the  distance  at  which  they  are  placed  from  the  parochial 
or  Society  school;  and  some  are  taught  at  home  by  the  parents  them- 
selves.    Though  not  more  than  a  twelfth  part  of  the  population 
attend  school  at  one  time,  and  very  often  a  much  smaller  number, 
yet  the  whole  of  the  young  people  learn  to  read  their  Bibles  with 
tolerable  accuracy.     A  considerable  number  also  learn  to  write, 
but  seldom  before  they  are  grown  up, — the  parents  considering 
that  they  discharge  their  duty  sufficiently  when  they  afford  them 
the  means  of  learning  to  read.     As  the  young  people  seldom  at- 
tend public  worship  till  they  are  able,  by  their  own  exertions,  to 
provide  themselves  with  clothes  for  the  purpose,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  schoolmasters  be  men  of  piety  and  intelligence. 
Many  parents  might  provide  their  children  with  such  clothes  as 
would  enable  them  to  go  to  church,  if  there  was  a  willing  mind. 
The  industry  of  the  young  people  themselves  in  this  matter  is 
very  commendable.     One  additional  school  is  required  for  Walls, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  provided.     The  district  for  which 
it  is  needed  contains  upwards  of  300  persons.   Scarcely  any  school 
fees  can  be  got  from  the  scholars. 

Poor. — The  poor  are  very  easily  supported,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  The  parish  is  divided  into  sections ;  and  when  a  poor 
person  has  no  relations  who  can  support  him,  he  is  assigned  to  one 
of  these, — the  inhabitants  of  which  receive  him  into  their  houses 
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in  rotation  and  board  him,  while  the  poor's  fund  supplies  what  is 
required  for  clothing.  This  fund  is  derived  from  collections  made 
at  the  doors  of  the  churches,  and  amounts  to  about  L.10  annually* 

Revised  May  1841. 


UNITED  PARISHES  OF 
FETLAR  AND  NORTH  YELL. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  BURAVOE,  SYNOD  OF  SHETLAND. 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  WATSON,  MINISTER. 


L— Topography  and  Natural  History. 

The  united  parishes  consist  of  tbe  Island  of  Fetlar  and  the 
north  part  of  the  Island  of  Yell. 

Extent  and  Boundaries. — Fetlar  is  in  north  latitude  between 
about  60°  34'  and  60°  38  by  Thomas's  chart ;  bounded  on  the 
east,  by  the  German  Ocean ;  south,  by  the  wide  frith  separating 
it  from  Whalsay  and  the  mainland ;  west,  by  Colgrave  Sound  be- 
tween it  and  Yell ;  and  north,  by  the  Sound  which  separates  it 
from  Unst  and  Isle  of  Uyea.   It  is  7  miles  long  and  4  miles  broad. 

North  Yell  is  in  latitude  between  60°  37'  and  60°  43' ;  bounded 
on  the  east,  by  Blue  Mull  Sound,  separating  it  from  Unst ;  south, 
by  Mid  Yell ;  west  and  north,  by  the  Northern  Ocean.  Length, 
6  miles ;  breadth,  5  miles. 

The  figure  of  both  is  very  irregular,  being  indented  by  nume- 
rous bays  and  inlets  of  the  sea.  There  are  no  mountain  ranges 
but  several  hills,  none  of  which  rise  more  than  300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.     In  both  parishes,  there  are  some  fertile  valleys. 

The  coasts,  both  of  Fetlar  and  North  Yell,  are  of  great  extent, 
owing  to  the  many  bays  in  both.  In  Fetlar,  the  principal  bays  are, 
Tresta,  sandy ;  Aith  Bay,  pebbly;  Funzie,  the  only  ling- fishing 
station  in  the  island;  Gruting  Voe,  pebbly ;  Urie,  where  there  is 
a  kind  of  pier  lately  built;  Sand,  a  small  sandy  bay ;  and  Mowick, 
where  the  people  of  the  east  part  of  the  island  bring  down  their 
peats  from  the  hill  of  Lambhoga,  to  be  transported  home  by  sea. 

The  principal  bays  in  North  Yell  are,  Basta  Voe,  a  broad, 
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deep,  shingly  bay ;  Gloup  Voe,  long,  narrow,  and  partly  sandy ; 
Sand  of  Brecon,  Papal,  and  Cullivoe. 

Our  climate  is  mild  but  moist ;  snow  seldom  lies  more  than 
three  or  four  days  at  a  time.  -  Rheumatism  and  stomach  com* 
plaints  are  very  prevalent,  and  sometimes  fever  comes  amongst 
us,  but  is  seldom  very  fatal.  North  Yell  is  said  to  be  more  healthy 
than  Fetlar. 

Hydrography. — Colgrave  Sound  bounds  Fetlar  from  south-west 
to  north-west :  it  is  about  nine  miles  broad  between  Lambboga  in 
Fetlar,  and  Burravoe  in  South  Yell,  and  three  miles  broad  be- 
tween Hammersness  in  Fetlar,  and  Burraness  in  North  Yell. 
The  Sound  between  Fetlar  and  Unst,  is  about  six  miles  broad,  and 
Blue  Mull  Sound,  betwixt  North  Yell  and  Unst,  about  one  or  two 
miles,  where  narrowest.  In  all  these  sounds,  but  particularly  in 
Blue  Mull  Sound,  the  tides  run  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  so  strong 
when  wind  and  tide  are  contrary,  that  no  boat  or  vessel  could  at- 
tempt to  stem  them* 

We  have  some  mineral  springs  but  of  no  account,  and  no  lochs 
of  any  consequence,  though  numerous  small  ones.  The  largest  is 
in  Fetlar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  manse,  which  may  be  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  long,  and  one-fourth  broad. 

Geology. — Serpentine,  containing  chromate  of  iron,  is  an  abun- 
dant rock ;  associated  with  the  serpentine  are  deposits  of  mica 
slate,  quartz  rock,  gneiss,  chlorite  slate,  and  clay  slate.  We  may 
add  to  our  list  of  rocks,  diallage  rock,  syenite  and  syenitic  green- 
stone, and  granite  in  veins. 

Zoology.— Sea- fowl  in  abundance  breed  on  our  rocks  and  holms, 
and  many  eggs  are  taken  in  the  breeding  season.  Searths,  gulls, 
kitttwakes,  marrots,  mother  Carey's  chickens,  and  ducks  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  abound.  The  wild  swan  pays  us  a  visit  in  considerable 
numbers,  going  north  and  returning.  Of  land-fowls  we  have  the 
corbie,  the  hooded-crow,  the  hawk,  the  grey  plover,  sparrow, 
linnet,  starling,  blackbird,  wren,  snowfleck.  The  mother  Carey's 
chickens  breed  in  deserted  rabbit  holes  in  the  holms.  The  plovers, 
starlings,  linnets,  sparrows,  snowflecks,  and  corn  buntings  are  found 
in  large  flocks.  I  have  seen  only  one  or  two  robins,  and  once  heard 
the  cry  of  the  cuckoo.  The  corncraik  comes  to  us  in  summer, 
and  wild  pigeons  are  in  abundance. 

Our  breed  of  cattle  and  ponies  is  small  but  hardy.  A  good  num- 
ber of  both  is  sold  every  year;  fat  cattle,  from  L.2  to  L.tf ;  ponies, 
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from  L.1,  10s.  to  L.5.     The  prices  of  both  have  been  consider- 
ably raised  since  the  steamer  commenced. 

A  mixed  breed  of  sheep  was,  some  years  ago,  introduced  into 
Fetlar,  by  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson,  and  scab,  which  was  unknown 
among  the  native  breed,  was  introduced  along  with  them.  This 
mixed  breed  does  not  seem  to  thrive  well. 

In  the  small  lochs  there  is  plenty  of  trout,  which  go  up  the  burn 
to  spawn  about  the  end  of  September.  Ling,  cod,  haddock,  tur- 
bot,  seath  and  flounders,  are  found  in  our  friths  and  bays,  sillocks 
and  piltocks  all  along  our  shores.  Limpets  and  welks  are  com- 
mon. The  limpet  is  used  for  bait  to  catch  haddock,  sillock,  and 
piltock.  Spouts  and  large  muscles  are  sometimes  driven  ashore  in 
stormy  weather.  Large  oysters  are  dragged  in  Bastavoe;  and 
some  spouts  are  taken  in  Gloupvoe. 

There  are  no  forests  of  any  kind  in  the  parish.     A  few  stunt- 
ed trees  and  bushes  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  in  some  of  the 
gardens.     A  few  apples  have  grown  in  the  manse  garden,  also 
some  gooseberries,  currants,  and  strawberries. 
II. — Civil  History. 

Land-owner 8. — There  are  28  proprietors  in  Fetlar  and  North 
Yell,  of  whom  the  chief  are,  Lord  Dundas,  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson, 
and  William  Mouat,  Esq. 

Parochial  Registers. — No  parochial  register  is  to  be  found,  of 
older  date  thad  1 754 :  it  commences  with  the  ordination  of  Mr  Gor- 
don on  the  12th  June  of  that  year,  and  was  irregularly  kept  till  1803, 
when  a  new  book  was  begun,  in  which  the  births  and  marriages 
are  pretty  regularly  entered ;  but  there  are  no  entries  of  deaths. 

Antiquities. — In  antiquities,  we  are  not  behind  our  neighbours, 
if  any  body  thought  it  worth  while  to  investigate  them.  We  have 
St  Hillary's  kirk  above  Feal,  Old  kirk  at  Fetchie  Burn,  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  at  Oddsta,  Urie,  Rossiter,  Grating,  Strand, 
Hubie,  Funzie,  North  Dale,  Roman  camp  at  Snawburgh,  Pictish 
forts  at  brough  of  Hubie  and  Aithsness,  two  round  Pictish  build- 
ings at  Aithsness,  several  fonts  dug  up  at  Aithsness,  some  urns 
at  Stackaberg  with  ashes,  and  bones  among  the  ashes,  stone  urns 
dug  up  in  the  manse  yard  in  1828,  old  burial  place  at  Hammers- 
field,  where  the  bodies  have  been  burnt,  numbers  of  small  round 
tumuli  among  the  hills.  All  these  in  Fetlar.  In  North  Yell,  is 
a  brough  at  Burraness  almost  entire,  and  another  at  Brough. 

Modern  Buildings. — The  only  modern  buildings  which  we  have 
in  Fetlar  are,  a  nondescript  kind  of  house,  designed  for  a  mansion- 
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house,  by  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson,  and  a  modern  mansion-house,  be- 
longing to  Mr  Smith,  an  heritor,  both  built  of  graystone  from 
quarries  in  their  neighbourhood. 

In  North  Yell,  are  several  modern  buildings, — the  church,  the 
houses  of  Gloup,  Midbrake,  and  Greenbank,  all  built  of  stone 
from  their  neighbourhood,  with  some  freestone  from  Lerwick,  for 
lintels  to  doors,  windows,  &c. 

III. — Population. 

Dr  Webster's  report  in  1765  is  the  oldest  authentic  statement,  and  it  states  cbc 
population  of  the  two  parishes  at  1008 

Mr  Gordon's  in  1708,         .  .  1346  M.       F. 

rw.«^i«ai    J  F«*lar,  848  lft7ft  rtr*iM^S83    460  in  Fetlar. 

Census  of  1881,  J  North'Yell,     837  1678,  of  these  ^    4^9  fc^y. 

Fetlar,         1886,      850 
North  Yell,  1838,      960 

The  probable  causes  of  this  increase  are,  1**,  no  drains  from 
the  parish  since  the  peace ;  2d,  no  epidemical  diseases ;  3d,  early 
marriages;  4th,  the  introduction  of  vaccination. 

All  our  population  resides  in  the  country.  We  have  no  towns 
or  villages. 

Average  of  marriages  in  Fetlar  for  the  last  seren  years,  .  4f 

in  North  Yell,                .  .  5* 

births  in  Fetlar,                .             .  .  17» 

in  North  Yell,              -  14} 
Number  of  persons  under  15  in  Fetlar,  806,  in  North  Yell,  288 

betwixt  15  and  80.  205,          do.  do.  212 

80  and  50,  178,          do.  do.  167 

50  and  70,  111,          do.  do.  186 

upwards  of  70,          48,         do.  do.  89 

848  837 

In  Fetlar,  the  number  of  widowers  is           •            •  17 

of  bachelors,             •              .  6 

of  widows,                .            •  82 

of  unmarried  women  upwards  of  45,  28 

The  number  of  families  in  Fetlar  is                  .  147 

in  North  Yell,                   .  169 

Average  number  of  children  in  a  family,               ,  4 

inhabited  bouses,  Fetlar,            .  184 

North  Yell,  150 

uninhabited  houses,  Fetlar,           .  9 

North  Yell,  11 

The  people  are  not  remarkable  for  any  personal  qualities. 
There  are,  in  the  two  parishes,  two  insane  persons,  two  silly,  three 
blind,  one  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  people  are  social  enough  among  themselves, — sympathize 
with  one  another, — are  apt  to  murmur  at  their  high  rents, — are  not 
intemperate,  since  smuggling  has  been  almost  entirely  put  down ; 
but,  within  these  few  years,  they  have  fallen  into  an  abominable 
habit  of  smoking  tobacco. 
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IV. — Industry. 
All  the  males  in  the  two  parishes,  except  a  few  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned,  are  employed  in  agriculture.     Those  who  are  employ- 
ed in  the  home  fishery,  have  all  something  to  do  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land,  as  heads  of  families,  or  children,  or  servants  belong- 
ing to  th£  family.     There  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  manufactures 
among  us.     A  few,  at  their  leisure  intervals  from  the  work  of  the 
farm  or  fishing,  (for  these  two  occupations  are  conjoined),  employ 
themselves  in  weaving  "  hame  claith,"  or  in  making  and  mending 
clothes  or  shoes.    In  the  two  parishes,  there  may  be  ten  or  twelve 
persons,  who  are  chiefly  employed  as  masons ;  but  all  of  these  have 
small  farms,  and  most  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  herring-fishing 
in  tha  season.     In  Fetlar,  there  are  two  retail  merchants  for  tea, 
spirits,  cloths,  &c.  and  the  same  number  in  North  Yell.     There 
are  in  Fetlar,  123  men  at  the  ling  and  herring  fishing;  32  at  Green- 
land and  Davis'  Straits;  and  26  superannuated  labourers.     In 
North  Yell,  there  are  128  ling  and  herring  fishers;  25  at  Green- 
land and  Davis'  Straits ;  and  about  the  same  number  superannu- 
ated. 

We  cannot  reckon,  in  the  two  parishes,  more  than  five  or  six 
men-servants,  all  above  20.  Of  women-servants,  there  are  38  in 
Fetlar,  and  44  in  North  Yell. 

Agriculture. — I  cannot  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  number 
of  acres  cultivated  and  uncultivated  in  the  two  parishes ;  but  there 
are  in  Fetlar  786}  merks,  and  in  North  Yell,  634  merks  of  cul- 
tivated land,  each  merk  being  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre. 
Of  uncultivated  land,  there  may  be  in  Fetlar  from  10,000  to 
12,000  acres,  all  undivided  common,  except  1200  acres,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  which  might  be  cultivated  with  a  profitable 
application  of  capital. 

In  North  Yell,  there  may  be  from  12,000  to  15,000  acres  un- 
cultivated, all  undivided  common ;  much  of  which  might  be  im- 
proved, though  it  is  much  more  rugged  than  Fetlar,  and  not 
nearly  so  capable  of  being  cultivated. 

Rent  of  Land. — The  average  rent  of  land*  in  Fetlar  is  about 
16s.  per  merk,  and  in  North  Yell,  about  L.  1,  with  privilege  of 
hill  pasture.  The  expense  of  grazing  an  ox  or  cow  for  the  sum- 
mer is  6s.,  and  a  sheep  for  the  year  Is.  6d. 

Prices. — The  price  of  oats  per  lispund  of  32  lbs.  is  Is.  9d.;  of 
bear,  Is.  8d. ;  of  potatoes,  6d.  per  anker  of  10  gallons;  wool, 
from  8d.  to  Is.  per  pound ;  wadmal  or  claith,  from  Is.  to  Is.  4d. ; 
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stockings,  from  Is.  to  5s.  and  upwards.  Stockings  made  in  Fet- 
lar  have  been  sold  as  high  as  L.  2,  2s.  per  pair ;  gloves  from  6d. 
to  10a.  per  pair. 

Live-Stock. — A  mixed  breed  of  sheep  has  been  introduced  into 
Fetlar.  The  old  breed  is  kept  up  in  North  Yell,  which, 
though  much  smaller,  and  producing  less  wool,  seems  to  stand 
our  climate  much  better,  to  be  hardier,  and  to  have  fewer  diseases 
than  the  new  breed.  The  cattle  are  small,  and  no  attention  is 
paid  to  their  improvement  My  own  cows  are  a  kind  of  cross, 
considerably  larger  than  any  in  the  parish  ;  but  they  are  not  so 
hardy,  require  considerably  more  food  and  attention,  and  are  not 
so  easily  fatted  as  the  pure  Shetland  breed. 

The  character  of  our  husbandry  is  very  slovenly,  there  being 
only  four  ploughs  in  Fetlar,  and  one  in  North  Yell.  The  infield 
rotation  in  Fetlar  is  varied;  1.  potatoes,  bear  with  manure  above, 
lea,  two  crops  of  oats,  then  potatoes ;  2.  potatoes,  oats,  bear  with 
manure  below,  oats,  then  potatoes;  3.  potatoes,  two  crop9  of  oats, 
bear  with  manure  below,  then  potatoes. 

The  first  rotation  is  accounted  the  best ;  and  when  the  bear 
comes  after  potatoes,  the  ground  is  neither  ploughed  nor  dug,  but 
scratched  with  a  harrow  after  sowing,  and  the  manure  spread 
above. 

Outfield  Rotation. — Oats  and  lea  alternately.  The  oats  are 
found  to  be  more  fertile  in  this  way,  especially  when  manured. 

In  North  Yell,  the  land  is  cropped  every  year.  Rotation — bear, 
oats,  potatoes  ;  but  the  land  must  be  manured  every  year,  except 
to  potatoes,  which  are  always  planted  in  infield  ground.  The  small 
gray  oat  is  generally  used,  and  this,  from  never  changing  the  seed, 
has  degenerated  so  far  as  to  be  little  larger  than  rye-grass  seeds. 
Potato  oats,  and  other  kinds  of  white  oats  have  been  tried  by  a 
few,  but  they  seldom  ripen,  and  are  more  liable  to  be  shaken  than 
the  gray  oats,  though  in  good  ground  they  grow  very  luxuriantly* 
Barley  has  been  tried  in  a  few  places,  and  in  good  years  has  suc- 
ceeded tolerably.  Wheat  has  also  been  tried  in  North  Yell,  with 
indifferent  success.  We  want  enclosures  to  protect,  and  sun  to 
ripen  it 

Very  few  outsets  have  been  made  in  Fetlar ;  a  good  many  in 
North  Yell.  By  these,  a  considerable  quantity  of  hill  ground  has 
been  brought  in,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  those  who  occupy  the 
rental  laud,  as  they  curtail  their  hill  pasture,  and  thereby  render 
their  farms  less  valuable,  though  they  pay  the  same  rents  as  before 
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the  outsets  were  made.  We  have  no  system  of  draining,  irriga- 
tion, or  embanking,  by  which  either  the  old  or  the  new  lands  can 
be  properly  improved.  Indeed,  there  is  no  encouragement  for  im- 
provement,— all  except  a  very  few  being  tenants  at  will  on  a  rack- 
rent,  their  farm-buildings  in  general  most  wretched,  and  no  en- 
closures except  paltry  ring-fences  of  turf.  Where  any  improve- 
ment is  made,  a  neighbour,  envying  the  industrious  tenant,  goes  to 
the  laird,  and  offers  a  shilling  or  two  per  merk  more  rent,  when 
the  improver  must  either  pay  this  additional  rent,  or  flit  at  next 
term. 

Mr  Jerom  Johnson,  a  small  udaller,  who  had  been  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  army,  at  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  with  General 
Abercromby  in  Egypt,  on  his  return  home,  more  than  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  made  great  improvement  on  his  kail-yard,  con- 
verting it  into  a  neat,  small  garden,  where  he  cultivates  currant 
bushes,  and  other  shrubs,  flowers,  turnip,  onions,  pease,  carrots, 
and  tobacco.  He  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  first  who  intro- 
duced field  turnip  into  Fetlar. 

Mr  George  Lyle  has,  of  late  years,  rented  a  small  spot,  of 
formerly  barren  ground,  between  two  and  three  acres,  which 
he  has  enclosed,  and  in  which  he  cultivates  with  success,  Scots 
oats  and  barley,  field  and  garden  turnip,  cabbage,  greens,  and 
pease,  though  he  holds  a  lease  of  only  seven  years.  This  shows 
what  might  be  done,  if  landlords  would  give  encouragement  by 
granting  leases,  and  giving  proper  accommodation  to  their  te- 
nants. 

Quarries. — Some  years  ago,  there  was  a  quarry  of  chromate  of 
iron  wrought  in  this  island ;  but  it  is  exhausted,  and  no  other  has 
since  been  opened.  Wherever  houses  are  to  be  built,  quarries 
are  opened  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  the  necessary  quantity  of 
stones  taken  for  the  purpose  required, — after  which,  they  are  de- 
serted. 

Fisheries. — The  fisheries  are  a  most  important  branch  of  our 
statistics.  If  prosecuted  with  vigour,  they  would  prove  to  us  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth.  But  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
branches  of  our  economy,  we  are  far  behind  in  the  race  of  im- 
provement Our  boats  are  too  small,  and  our  means  too  limited, 
to  enable  us  to  make  the  proper  exertions.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
doing  something;  and,  being  well  situated  for  the  prosecution  both 
of  ling  and  herring-fishing,  it  is  hoped  that  in  time  we  may  make 
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greater  progress.  The  ling- fishing  has  been  long  carried  on,  and 
formerly  to  greater  advantage  than  of  late  years.  The  grierous 
catastrophe  of  1832  seems  greatly  to  have  damped  the  spirit  of 
our  fishermen.  The  ling-fishing  is  carried  on  from  Funzie,  on 
the  east  side  of  Fetlar,  and  from  Gloup,  on  the  north  side  of  Yell, 
the  former  open  to  the  Eastern,  the  latter  to  the  Northern  Ocean. 
But  there  are  various  other  stations,  in  both  parishes,  where  her- 
rings are  cured. 

Though  innumerable  shoals  of  herrings  yearly  traverse  our  seas, 
and  though  our  neighbours,  the  Dutch,  have  for  centuries  been 
battening  on  our  wealth,  it  is  but  of  very  late  years  that  Shetland 
has  begun  to  avail  herself  of  her  own  stores.  There  is  not  a  more 
commodious  station  for  the  herring-fishing  in  the  whole  of  Shet- 
land, than  the  Island  of  Fetlar.  About  the  end  of  June  or  begin- 
ning of  July,  the  herrings  set  into  our  bays,  and  continue  with  us 
till  the  middle  of  October.  Some  suppose  that  they  remain  all 
the  winter,  but  this  I  will  not  affirm.  Blow  from  whatever  airth 
the  wind  may,  the  boats  have  shelter,  for  the  fish  surround  the 
whole  island.  Boats  from  other  parishes  fish  herrings  in  our  bays, 
and  are  often  obliged,  by  stress  of  weather,  to  land  in  our  island, 
and  sell  their  fish  to  any  curer  that  will  buy  them,  and  at  any 
price  he  chooses  to  give. 

There  are  three  herring-curing  stations  in  Fetlar,  viz.  Urie, 
Strand,  and  Aithbanks,  and  two  in  North  Yell,  Cullivoe,  and 
Bayanne :  the  North  Yell  boats  coming  out  every  evening  to 
our  shores,  and  returning  in  the  morning  when  the  weather  per- 
mits. 

Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  in  Fetlar  for  every  tenant  to  keep 
up  one-sixth  of  a  boat  for  the  ling-fishing,  furnishing  lines  and 
other  materials  himself,  and  to  give  his  fish  to  the  landlord  or 
tacksman  at  a  certain  rate.  For  a  few  years  back,  the  mode  here 
has  been  for  the  fish-curers  to  give  boats  and  lines  free  to  the 
fishermen,  and  to  receive  their  fish  at  a  reduced  price. 

In  North  Yell,  most  of  the  tenants  still  keep  up  boats  and  lines 
for  themselves,  giving  their  landlords  or  tacksmen  their  fish  at 
the  current  price ;  but  they  are  prohibited  from  selling  their  fish 
to  any  but  the  landlord  or  his  tacksman.  In  the  herring-fishing, 
again,  the  Fetlar  men  furnish  their  own  boats  and  nets,  and  are 
obliged  to  deliver  their  herrings  to  the  tacksmen  at  the  current 
price.     The  North  Yell  men  generally  use  their  own  boats,  re- 
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ceive  nets  from  the  landlord  or  bis  tacksman,  giving  the  half  of 
the  produce  for  the  use  of  the  nets,  and  selling  the  other  half  to 
him — the  landlord,  or  tacksman,  and  no  other,  for  the  current 
price. 

The  following  statement  of  the  fishing  in  Fetlar  and  North 
If  ell,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
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Fetlar  Fishing. 
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North  Yell  Fishing. 
1834. 
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*  Shortest  net  32  yards  long,  by  twelve  score  meshes  deep.  Longest  net  50  yards 
long,  by  fifteen  score  meshes  deep.  For  these  five  or  six  past  years,  the  herring, 
fishing  has  miserably  failed  :  many  of  the  small  adventurers  have  been  ruined,  while 
those  of  great  capital  have  suffered  much.  The  ling,  cod,  and  seath  fishing  has  suc- 
ceeded tolerably. 
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V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Market-Towns. — The  nearest  market-town  is  Lerwick,  tbe  ca- 
pital of  Shetland,  distant  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  by  sea,  of  a 
dangerous  navigation ;  boats  are*  frequently  lost  in  the  passage. 

Means  of  Communication. — There  is  no  post-office  in  .Fetlar. 
Our  letters  often  lie  weeks  on  the  way.  In  North  Yell,  there  is 
a  country  post-office,  which  has  communication  with  Lerwick 
twice  a-week.  We  have  no  turnpike  roads— no  roads  of  any 
kind — not  even  sheep  tracks,  but  must  guide  our  way  by  mentis 
from  hill  to  hill,  and  from  toon  to  toon.  No  public  carriages,  no 
railroads  or  bridges;  no  canals,  no  harbours,  but  some  open 
roadsteads,  as  Tresta  Voe,  Strandwick  and  Urie,  in  Fetlar ;  Bas- 
ta  Voe  and  Cullivoe  in  North  Yell.  Of  these,  Baste  Yoe  aod 
Cull i voe  are  pretty  safe ;  the  others  very  unsafe,  except  in  the 
height  of  summer. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — In  both  parishes,  the  churches  are  situat- 
ed close  upon  the  sea-shore, — that  of  Fetlar  at  betwixt  four  aod 
6ve  miles  distance  from  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  island  south- 
east ;  that  of  North  Yell,  at  betwixt  five  and  six  miles  from  the 
farthest  extremity  south. 

The  church  of  Fetlar  was  rebuilt  in  1790,  and  is  much  too 
small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  parish,  having  legal  sittings 
communion  forms  included,  for  only  267  persons.  The  exami- 
nable persons  in  the  parish  are  553.  The  communicants  at  last 
sacrament,  in  May  last,  were  372,  all  parishioners  of  Fetlar. 

The  church  of  North  Yell  was  built  in  1832 ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  remonstrances  of  the  minister,  for  which  he 
subjected  himself  to  much  obloquy  and  ill-will,  it  is  too  small, 
having  legal  accommodation  only  for  327,  including  sacramental 

*  Shortest  net  32  yards  long,  by  twelve  score  meshes  deep.  Longest  net  50  rsrs*f 
long,  by  fifteen  score  meshes  deep. 
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forms.  The  examinable  persons  are  614;  and  the  communicants 
at  last  sacrament,  the  Sabbath  after  Fetlar,  399,  all  parishioners 
of  North  Yell.     The  communion  forms  are  the  only  free  sittings. 

The  manse  was  built  in  1756,  out  of  the  vacant  stipend;  re- 
paired in  1605,  again  in  1824,  and  again  in  1833.  Still,  it  is  very 
uncomfortable,  exceedingly  damp,  being  built  in  a  morass.  Hence 
the  walls  draw  water  like  a  syphon.  Neither  books,  nor  clothes, 
nor  provisions  will  keep  in  it ;  and,  although  a  good  deal  of  money 
bas  been  expended  on  it,  the  minister  has  neither  comfort  nor  pro- 
per accommodation  in  it. 

The  glebe  consists  of  12  merks,  and  would  let  for  L.  9. 

The  stipend  is  L.  180,  including  communion  elements.  Were 
taxes,  and  expense  of  travelling  to  his  church  in  North  Yell,  and 
to  Presbyteries,  to  be  deducted,  the  minister's  clear  yearly  income 
would  not  amount  to  L.  150. 

There  is  one  chapel  in  Fetlar  belonging  to  the  Methodists. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  the  families  in  both  parishes  attend  the 
Established  Church,  there  being  no  families  that  I  know,  the  whole 
members  of  which  are  Methodists ;  but  there  are  individuals  to 
the  number  of  from  20  to  30  in  Fetlar,  and  from  10  to  15  in 
North  Yell,  that  are  connected  with  the  Methodists.  In  good 
weather,  the  Established  Church  is  generally  thronged ;  on  sa- 
cramental occasions,  crowded  almost  to  suffocation. 

The  church  collections  in  Fetlar  last  year,  including  commu- 
nion, amounted  to  L.6,  Is.  8d. ;  in  North  Yell,  L.6,  15s.  9d. 

Education* — There  is  one  parochial  school  in  North  Yell,  and 
one  private;  one  Society  school  in  Fetlar,  two  private.  The 
branches  taught  in  the  parochial  and  Society's  schools  are, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  navigation.  The 
parochial  schoolmaster  has  the  minimum  salary;  the  Society 
schoolmaster  L.15.  Their  emoluments  from  scholars  are  small, 
not  more  than  L.  8  at  most 

From  an  account  taken  as  accurately  as  possible  by  the  minis- 
ter in  December  1834,  it  was  found  that  there  were  in 

Males  under  5  learning  to  read, 
Females  do. 

Males  between  5  and  15  taught  or  learning, 
Females  do. 

Males  between  5  and  15  taught  to  write  or  learning, 
Females  do.  • 

Persons  shore  15  who  cannot  read, 
write, 

The  reason  that  North  Yell  is  behind  Fetlar  in  education  is 
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that  Fetlar  has  had  a  Society  school  established  in  it,  for  a  consi- 
derable number  of  years;  and  it  is  only  eight  years  since  the  pa- 
rish school  has  been  fixed  in  North  Yell.  The  people  in  neither 
parish  are  so  much  alive  to  the  benefits  of  education  as  could  be 
wished. 

There  are,  on  the  west  side  of  Fetlar,  two  schools  for  children 
who  are  not  able  to  attend  at  the  Society's  school, — one  taught 
by  a  woman  permanently  through  the  year;  the  other  by  a  lad 
during  the  winter  quarter.  Each  of  them  has  from  20  to  30 
scholars.  There  is,  besides,  an  old  man  who  has  5  or  6  children 
attending  him  ;  his  number  seldom  amounting  to  10. 

North  Yell,  though  it  has  the  advantage  of  the  parish  school, 
and  a  good  teacher,  is  not  so  well  provided  with  the  means 
of  education.  The  parish  school  is  situated  near  the  north  end 
of  the  parish,  and  is  convenient  only  for  the  inhabitants  of  the' 
north,  leaving  those  of  the  south  quite  destitute.  Some  years 
ago,  a  subscription  was  entered  into  for  building  a  school  and 
school-house  for  the  accommodation  of  that  destitute  quarter; 
but,  though  the  minister  subscribed  L.  5,  5s.  from  his  own  family, 
the  whole  subscriptions  did  not  amount  to  L.  19.  The  expense 
would  have  been  more  than  four  times  the  sum  raised ;  so  the 
scheme  was  dropped ;  and  as  the  people  are  neither  richer  nor 
more  willing  now,  it  need  not  be  resumed.  On  a  visit  to  that 
quarter  lately,  I  found  that  upwards  of  130  scholars  betwixt  five 
and  eighteen  might  attend  a  school,  were  there  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Nothing  has  been  done  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and 
nothing  can  be  done  by  the  parish  on  account  of  its  poverty.  Un- 
less subscriptions  can  be  obtained  in  the  south  for  a  school  and 
school-house,  the  parish  must  still  suffer. 

Library. — There  is  a  parochiallibrary  in  Fetlar,  containing  200 
volumes,  mostly  religious.  There  are  about  thirty  subscribers  at  Is. 
a-year.  In  North  Yell,  there  is  also  a  small  one ;  but  it  is  falling  off. 

Poor. — Our  poor  are  quartered  on  the  several  districts  of  the  pa- 
rish, being  maintained  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts,  and  re- 
ceiving a  small  sum  annually  for  clothing  from  the  poor's  fund. 
There  are  only  13  in  Fetlar  receiving  out  of  the  poor's  funds,  and 
7  or  8  in  North  Yell. 

Public-Houses. — There  are  two  houses  in  Fetlar  licensed  to 
sell  spirits,  and  as  many  in  North  Yell. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 
Since  the  last  Statistical  Account  was  written  there  has  been 
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a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  pa- 
rishes are  susceptible  of  much  improvement,  were  a  better  system 
of  husbandry  introduced, — were  farms  enlarged,  acid  nineteen 
years  leases  granted.  But  the  people  are  rather  of  a  rambling 
turn;  do  not  like  to  be  confined  to  one  place;  are  often  flitting 
from  mere  caprice ;  frequently  remove  to  Lerwick,  where  they 
think  they  will  be  free  of  voar  and  harvest  labour;  and,  after  hav- 
ing spent,  in  Lerwick,  what  little  they  have  saved  here,  return  des- 
titute, and  are  glad  to  get  a  bit  of  land,  probably  much  inferior 
to  what  they  possessed  years  before. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  a  fearful  increase  of  destitution 
has  taken  place.  The  three  or  four  years  of  famine  preceding 
the  last  harvest  have  completely  impoverished  almost  every  family 
in  the  two  parishes,  and  the  poor  have  increased  far  beyond  the 
means  in  our  power  to  relieve  them.  In  the  years  of  famine,  the 
parish  poor  had  more  good  meal  supplied  them,  than  they  could 
ever  before  command;  for  the  stores  sent  us  by  the  benevolence  of 
our  brethren  in  Scotland  and  England  (though  the  portion  given 
to  our  poor  was  very  scanty  in  comparison)  were  regularly  doled 
out  to  them,  and  gave  them  a  more  abundant  supply  than  they 
could  have  received  from  their  own  country  produce,  even  in  the 
best  years.  But  now,  since  this  source  has  been  closed  up,  and 
those  by  whom  they  used  to  be  maintained  can  hardly  maintain 
themselves,  I  know  not  what  is  to  become  of  them.  Our  rich  he- 
ritors are  non-resident,  and,  though  written  to  repeatedly,,  have  not 
responded  very  satisfactorily  to  our  calls ;  and  the  resident  small 
heritors  have  enough  to  do  with  themselves. 

In  addition  to  the  temporal  wants  of  these  parishes,  they  suffer 
much  from  spiritual  destitution. 

From  the  difficulties  of  travelling,  the  parish  of  North  Yell  must 
often  be  without  sermon  for  many  weeks;  and  in  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  there  can  be  sermon  there  only  once  a  fortnight 
From  the  poverty  of  the  parish  nothing  can  be  done  to  remedy 
this  evil ;  and,  unless  the  Committee  on  the  Royal  Bounty  will 
place  an  ordained  minister  in  North  Yell  to  take  the  spiritual  charge 
of  that  parish,  it  must  still  continue  in  that  neglected  state. 

Revised  June  184 J. 
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THE  REV.  JOHN  INGRAM,  A.M.  Assistant  and  Successor. 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Boundaries,  §*c. — The  island  of  Unst,  of  which  t  this  parish 
consists,  lies  in  north  latitude  60°  45' ;  west  longitude  50'.  Its 
length  from  south  to  north  is  12  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  three 
miles.  Its  form  approaches  to  an  oblong  square,  and  it  contains 
upwards  of  36  square  miles  or  24,000  acres.  It  is  separated  from 
the  island  of  Yell  by  Blumel  Sound,  on  the  south-west,  a  rapid 
tide-way  of  about  a  mile  in  breadth ;  and  from  Fetlar,  on  the 
south  side,  by  a  sound  four  miles  broad.  It  has  the  German 
Ocean  on  the  east  and  north,  and  the  Atlantic  on  its  west  coast. 

Topographical  Appearances. — A  considerable  proportion  of  its 
surface  is  dry  and  level,  when  compared  with  many  other 
parts  of  Zetland ;  and  although  it  has  not  yet  the  advantage  of 
turnpike  roads,  one  can  ride  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other 
without  meeting  any  obstructions.  Hills  of  a  moderate  height  di- 
versify its  scenery.  Valleyfield,  nearly  700  feet  in  height,  runs 
along  the  western  coast,  and  forms  a  strong  barrier  against 
the  fierce  assaults  of  the  Atlantic,  which,  notwithstanding,  dashes 
its  huge  billows  against  it  with  such  fury,  during  a  north-west  gale, 
that  foam  and  spray  are  thrown  over  it,  into  the  valley  on  its 
eastern  side,  and  strongly  impregnate  with  salt  every  green  herb. 
This  hill  terminates  in  a  long  projecting  headland,  called  Herman- 
ness  (from  a  hero  who  is  said  to  have  landed,  in  days  of  old,  on 
these  shores),  the  most  northern  point  of  the  island,  and  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions.  On  the  east  side  of  this  hill,  is  a  valley, 
extending  from  Uyea  Sound  in  the  south,  toBurrafirth  in  the  north, 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  island ;  and  in  it  there  is  a  continued 
chain  of  lochs,  which  empty  themselves, — one  part  of  them,  into 
the  sea  at  Uyea  Sound, — the  other  part,  at  Burrafrith.  The 
lochs  in  the  south  division,  from  their  dimensions,  are  called  the 
small  waters.     The  loch  of  Watly,  the  first  in  the  northern  chain, 
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is  one  mile  long;  the  next  to  it  is  the  Loch  of  Cliff,  three  miles 
long.     An  arm  of  the  latter  runs  towards  the  east,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  hill  of  Crucifield,  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  is  called  the 
Loch  of  Quoyhouse.     Saxa  Vord,  a  hill  of  938  feet  in  height, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  of  Burrafirth,  rises  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  and  its  bluff  round-head,  showing  itself  considerably  above 
every  other  point  of  land  in  its  neighbourhood,  makes  a  very  con- 
spicuous mark  for  fishermen,  along  the  whole  eastern  coast.   Cru- 
cifield runs  from  west  to  east,  at  right  angles  with  Valleyfield, 
and  separated  from  it  by  the  loch  of  Cliff,  and  terminates  in  its 
eastern  extremity  in  two  conical  points  called  Heogs,  one  of  them, 
much  higher  than  the  other,  and  supposed  to  have  been  anciently 
a  place  where  courts  of  law  were  held,  and  where  criminals  were 
executed.     This  hill  lies  nearly  across  the  middle  of  the  island, 
and  separates  the  Mid  from  the  North  parish.     A  little  to  the 
south-east  of  Crucifield  is  a  high  headland,  called  the  Keen  of 
Hammer,  (query?  the  Celtic  Cean),  which  forms  one  side  of  the 
north  entrance  to  Balta  Sound.    The  Vord  Hill,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  voe  or  harbour,  stretches  along  the  east  coast.    Valleyfield 
and  Saxa  Vord,  and  the  hills  connected  with  them,  are  covered 
with  peat-moss,  an  article  most  useful  in  this  northern  climate, 
where  no  coal  has  yet  been  discovered.     To  the  eastward  of  the 
valley  which  runs  along  the  base  of  Valleyfield,  and  following  the 
course  of  the  Loch  of  Cliff,  and  turning'  off  by  the  Loch  of  Quoy- 
house, all  that  section  of  the  island  to  the  south  and  east  (except- 
ing some  small  spots  in  the  south-east  extremity),  is  completely 
denuded  of  moss,  and  has  a  bare  stony  appearance.  Notwithstand- 
ing, it  yields  excellent  pasture  for  the  native  horses  and  sheep, 
which  thrive  remarkably  well  upon  it.     This  section  is  composed 
principally  of  serpentine,  hornblende,  and  diallage  rocks.  The  hills 
to  the  north  and  west  are  chiefly  composed  of  gneiss. 

Caves. — There  are  a  variety  of  caves  round  the  coast,  but  not 
worthy  of  notice.  Under  a  very  high  and  precipitous  rock,  which 
forms  the  north-eastern  base  of  Saxa  Vord,  a  noted  haunt  of  kit- 
tiwakes  and  other  aquatic  birds,  there  is  a  grand  natural  arch, 
having  sufficient  breadth  and  depth  of  water  to  admit  a  boat  to  be 
rowed  through  it;  it  is  900  feet  in  length,  and  of  considerable  height. 
Sea  Coast — Captain  Thomas  of  the  Investigator,  who  has  been 
employed  for  some  years  in  surveying  the  coasts  of  Zetland,  has 
been  very  particular  in  his  survey  of  this  island,  both  along  its 
coast  and  in  the  interior.    When  his  chart  appears,  it  will  furnish 
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all  the  information  that  can  be  wished  for,  as  to  the  form  and  eft- 
tent  of  the  coast,  8cc.  The  shores  of  Unst,  like  every  other  part 
of  Zetland,  are  deeply  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  creeks, 
some  of  which  are  low  and  sandy.  The  intervening  headlands, 
especially  in  the  north-east,  north,  and  west  coasts,  are  bold,  high, 
precipitous  rocks.  The  principal  bays  are,  Burrafirth,  on  the 
north;  Norwick,  and  Haroldswick,  and  Sandwick,  on  the  east; 
Watswick  and  Wick,  on  the  south-west ;  and  Woodwick*  on  the 
west  side.  None  of  these  are  safe  harbours*  Burrafirth  and  Nor- 
wick are  two  deep  sandy  bays,  quite  open  towards  the  sea.  Both 
have  a  very  romantic  appearance,  and  a  considerable  extent  of 
good  land  on  their  shores,  and  are  much  admired  by  strangers 
who  occasionally  visit  this  island.  The  only  safe  harbours  are, 
Balta  Sound,  on  the  east  coast,  about  the  middle  of  the  island, 
completely  covered  from  the  sea  by  the  grazing  island  of  Balta, 
the  property  of  Thomas  Edmoudston,  Esq.  of  Buness,  whose  ma- 
nor house  is  situated  near  the  bottom  of  the  Voe,  or  harbour;  and 
Uyea  Sound,  on  the  south,  covered  by  the  island  of  Uyea,  (about 
a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  one  mile  in  breadth,  an  appendage  of 
this  parish,  and  the  property  of  Thomas  Leisk,  Esq.)  The 
grazing  islands  of  Haaf  Grunie  and  Huna,  and  the  holms  of  Ska, 
Burrafirth,.  Woodwick,  Newgord,  Heogaland,  and  Weatherholm* 
belong  to  the  proprietors  of  Unst,  and  lie  along  its  shores,  afford- 
ing pasture  for  a  considerable  number  of  black-cattle  and  sheep. 

Hydrography. — The  streams  of  tide  off  some  of  the  extreme 
points,  especially  off  Hermanness,  Ska,  and  Lambaness,  are  so 
rapid  and  turbulent,  that  it  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  often  im- 
possible for  boats  to  cross  them,  even  in  moderate  weather,  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  they  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Perennial  springs  of  excellent  fresh  water  are  most  copious  and 
abundant  in  every  part  of  the  island;  but  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able either  in  their  situation  or  character. 

Geology. — The  chief  rocks  in  this  island  are,  gneiss,  serpen- 
tine, diallage  rock,  and  chlorite  slate.  Besides  these  the  follow- 
ing may  also  be  enumerated,  viz.  talc  slate,  protogine,  limestone, 
quartz  rock,  hornblende  rock,  and  mica  slate.  The  most  import- 
ant ore  is  the  chrome  ore,  or  chromate  of  iron.* 

II. — Civil  Histohy. 
Land-owners. — The  chief  land-owners,  in  the  order  of  the  ex* 

*  A  beautiful  mineral,  the  Ilydtomagncttic  of  Professor  Jameson,  was  discovered 
by  Pr  Hibbert  in  considerable  veins  in  serpentine  ai  Swinaness. 
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tent  of  their  property,  are,  William  Mouat,  Esq.  of  Garth,  proprietor 
of  nearly  one-half  of  the  parish ;  Thomas  Edmondston,  Esq.  of 
Buness;  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Dundas;  James  Ogilvy, 
Esq.  of  Greenwell ;  Thomas  Leisk,  Esq.  of  Uyea ;  and  Gilbert 
Spence,  Esq.  of  Hammer.  There  are  twenty-three  other  small 
proprietors,  possessing  from  20  down  to  3  merks  of  land. 

Parochial  Registers. — The  parochial  registers  are  of  very  mo- 
dern date.  The  first  entry  is  made  in  October  1776.  No  doubt, 
records  must  have  existed,  at  a  much  more  remote  period  ;  but 
after  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  not  the  least  vestige  of  them  can 
now  be  traced. 

Antiquities. — Around  the  island,  and  so  situated,  that  the  one 
can  be  seen  from  the  next  in  order,  is  a  continued  line  of  ruinous 
buildings,  called  Pict's  houses,  or  castles,  or  burghs, — round  tow- 
ers, open  in  the  top,  with  massy  walls,  built  of  large  stones*  Some 
of  them  stand  in  the  midst  of  small  lochs ;  some  on  projecting 
headlands  on  the  margin  of  the  sea ;  and  others  on  level  ground, 
and  surrounded  by  two  or  three  ditches  or  moats.  According  to 
tradition,  they  were  used  as  watch-towers,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating, by  meaus  of  smoke,  intelligence  of  the  approach  of 
an  enemy ;  and  this  could  be  speedily'  done  over  all  Zetland.  At 
Muness,  in  the  south-east  quarter,  there  is  a  ruinous  feudal  castle, 
now  the  property  of  William  Mouat,  Esq.  of  Garth,  which  bears 
over  the  main  entrance  the  date  1598,  together  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : 

List  ye  to  Icnaw  this  building  quha  began* 
.    Laurance  the  Bruce,  he  was  that  worthy  man, 
Quha  earnestlie  his  ayris  and  affspring  prayis, 
To  help  and  not  to  hurt  this  war k  alwayts. 

This  Laurence  Bruce  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  family  of  Cults- 
malindie,  in  Perthshire,  and  to  have  fled  hither,  in  consequence  of 
having  slain  a  neighbour  in  an  affray.  The  castle  is  an  oblong 
square,  60  feet  by  18  within  the  wall,  and  24  in  height.  At  each 
of  the  four  angles,  is  a  tower.  Two  of  these  are  hanging ;  the 
other  two  rise  from  the  ground.  On  the  hill  of  Crucifield,  are 
some  concentric  circles  of  earth  and  stone,  with  eminences  raised 
in  the  middle,  wh£re,  perhaps,  in  the  days  of  Paganism,  the  priest 
of  Odin  had  performed  his  unholy  rites.  •  •  •  Two  ancient  obe- 
lisks, or  standing  stones,  are  to  be  seen,  the  one  near  Greenwell, 
a  rude,  unshapely  mass ;  the  other  near  Uyea  Sound,  higher  and 
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more  tapering,  but  without  any  inscription  or  traditionary  story. 
Each  is  supposed  to  commemorate  the  she  of  a  battle  when  some 
renowned  warrior  fell. 

The  ruins  or  some  vestige  of  an  ancient  chapel,  are  found  at 
every  turning.     No  fewer  than  twenty-four,  at  some  remote  pe- 
riod, have  been  standing  in  this  parish.     One  of  them,  called  the 
Cross  Kirk,  or  St  Cruz,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haroldswick,  is 
still  accounted  a  holy  place,  and  occasional  pilgrimages  are  made 
to  it  by  some  of  the  older  inhabitants,  whose  minds  are  not  yet 
emancipated  from  the  Popish  superstitions  of  their   ancestors. 
There  are  six  burying-places  in  the  parish,  around  the  ruins  of 
so  many  old  kirks,  viz.  at  Norwick,  Haroldswick,  Balliasta,  Sand- 
wick,  Wick,  and  Uyea.     The  Rev.  William  Archibald,  who  offi- 
ciated as  clergyman  of  this  parish,  from  the  year  1735  to  1785, 
preached,  by  rotation,  in  three  of  these  kirks  for  many  years,  viz.  at 
Haroldswick,  Balliasta,  and  Wick.     The  manse,  then  at  Norwick, 
was  one  mile  to  the  northward  of  Haroldswick,  four  to  the  north- 
ward of  Balliasta,  and  nine  miles  to  the  northward  of  Wick.    A 
number  of  stone  urns  were  found  in  the  island  of  Uyea  some  years 
ago,  filled  with  bones  and  ashes,  and  deposited  beneath  a  heap  of 
stones  and  earth.  They  are* supposed  to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin. 
Modern  Buildings. — A  very  neat  new  church  forms  a  very  con- 
spicuous object,  as  seen  from  a  vessel  entering  the  Voe  or  har- 
bour of  Balta  Sound,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  school- 
house,  this  is  the  only  public  building  in  the  parish.    Of  private 
buildings  a  considerable  number  has  been  reared  within  these 
few  years.     Mr  Edmondston  has  built  a  new  manor-house  at 
Buness,  and  two  other  dwelling-houses  in  his  vicinity  ;  and  at 
Uyea  Sound,  Mr  Mouat  has  built  a  lodge  for  his  own  accom- 
modation, when  he  visits  that  part  of  his  property  which  lies 
in  Unst ;  and  a  range  of  neat  houses  along  the  shores  of  the  har- 
bour, for  dwelling-houses;  a  shop  for  merchandise;  warehouses; 
and  workshops  for  a  blacksmith,  boat-carpenters,  and  a  cooper. 
The  water-mills  for  grinding  corn  are  the  same  as  they  have  been 
for  centuries,  exceedingly  simple,  but  answering  the  purpose  very 
well.     Every  neighbourhood  has  its  own  mill,  and  every  farmer  is 
his  own  miller.     The  mills  are  minutely  described  in  the  old  Sta- 
tistical Account. 

III. — Population. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  island  had  a  numerous  po- 
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pulation  at  a  very  remote  period.  The  vestiges  of  houses  and 
stone-fences,  now  in  ruins,  and  grown  over  with  grass,  or  buried 
in  moss,  are  no  indistinct  indications  of  this.  In  former  days,  the 
inhabitants  had  but  little  intercourse  with  other  countries,  and  had 
to  depend  chiefly  on  their  own  resources ;  the  healing  art  was 
little  known  amongst  them, — perhaps  not  one  medical  practitioner 
in  the  land.  In  1729,  and  again  in  1740,  the  small-pox  appeared  in 
Zetland  in  such  a  virulent  form,  and  made  such  havock,  almost  de- 
populating some  districts,  that  they  are  yet  spoken  of  under  the  name 
of  the  mortal  pox.  Accordingly,  we  find,  that,  subsequent  to  that 
time,  the  population  was  very  low ;  for,  in  the  year  1755,  it  consisted 
only  of  1868  souls.  From  that  period,  the  increase  has  been  steady 
and  rapid.  In  1780,  it  had  risen  to  1853;  in  1790,  to  1988; 
and  in  1831,  to  2909  souls. 

Vaccination,  which  has  been  resorted  to  ever  since  the  year 
1800,  may  be  assigned  as  one  cause  of  this  great  increase.  An- 
other cause  may  be  found  in  the  very  favourable  seasons  this 
country  has  enjoyed  during  the  last  thirty  years.  There  has  been  no 
failure  of  crops ;  the  fishing  has  been  successful ;  and  trade  has 
greatly  improved. 

There  are  six  proprietors  of  land  of  the  value  of  L.  50  and  up- 
wards per  annum. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  much  has  been  written,  by  men  very 
superficially  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country,  about  the 
wretchedness,  the  enslaved,  and  oppressed  state  of  the  peasantry. 
They  have  bad  all  their  information  from  hearsay,  and  have  not 
given  themselves  the  trouble  to  inquire  after  the  truth,  where  they 
might  have  had  it  impartially  stated  to  them ;  and  the  consequence 
has  been,  that  they  have  geen  greatly  imposed  upon,  and  they,  in 
their  turn,  have  imposed  upon  others.  They  who  have  lived  long 
amongst  the  people,  and  are  intimately  acquainted  with  their  ways 
and  means,  and  have  seen  the  comforts  they  enjoy,  can  bear  the  most 
ample  testimony  to  the  feet,  that  there  are  but  few  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's subjects,  of  the  same  class,  who  are  treated  in  a  more  kindly 
and  indulgent  manner  by  their  superiors ;  who  enjoy  so  much  li- 
berty; who  pass  through  life  with  so  little  labour  or  care;  or 
who  have  more  reason  to  be  contented  with  the  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances a  kind  Providence  has  assigned  them.  They  do> 
not  live  in  affluence  ;  but  they  seldom  want  the  necessaries, 
and  they  have  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  with  one-half  of 
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the  toil  that  people  of  their  class  are  doomed  to  undergo,  in  more 
genial  climes.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Unst  are  remarked  for  being  naturally  a 
shrewd  observing  people,  acute  and  discerning;  and  although  tbey 
have  not,  until  lately,  had  the  advantage  of  schools,  which  highly- 
favoured  Scotland  has  long  enjoyed,  yet  many  of  them  are  well  in- 
formed, can  read  well,  and  write  an  excellent  hand,  and  keep  ac- 
counts; and,  in  respect  of  general  knowledge,  they  may  compete  with 
those  who  have  had  superior  opportunities.  Their  moral  and  re- 
ligious character  is  far  from  being  so  high  as  it  could  be  wished 
to  be.  They  are  just  what  people  generally  are  in  the  same 
circumstances, — some  good,  some  bad ;  but,  in  general,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  a  thirst  for  religious  knowledge ;  and  it  is  hoped,  there 
are  many  amongst  them  who  truly  fear  God. 

Smuggling  was  for  a  long  time  carried  on  in  this  place  to 
a  great  extent,  and  was  no  doubt  attended  by  the  evils  which 
naturally  accompany  that  illegal  traffic  It  has  scarcely  been 
heard  of,  for  these  last  twenty  years. 

IV. — Industry. 
Agriculture. — There  are  about  2000  imperial  acres  of  arable  land 
in  the  parish,  most  part  of  it  yearly  under  crop.     Nearly  an*  equal 
•  quantity  of  meadow  and  grass  land,  connected  with  the  arable, 
remains   uncultivated.      The   meadows  produce  a  considerable 
quantity  of  good  natural  hay  ;  and  on  the  grass  grounds,  milch 
cows  are  pastured  during  the  summer.     The  whole  of  the  mea- 
dow and  grass  ground  might  be  broken  up,  and  with  proper  ma- 
nagement, converted  into  good  corn  land,  and  much  of  it  has, 
within  these  few  years  past,  been  cultivated,  and  made  to  produce 
very  tolerable  crops,  by  some  of  the  more  industrious  tenantry. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  farmers  being  also  fishermen,  little  at- 
tention comparatively  is  paid  to  agriculture.    Indeed,  the  pursuits 
of  fishing  and  farming  seem  to  be  incompatible  with  one  another, 
in  the  same  persons.   The  soil  is,  in  many  places,  excellent.   Un- 
der a  better  climate  and  more  skilful  management,  it  would  yield 
the  best  of  crops ;  and  even  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  climate, 
and  the  slovenly  manuer  in  which  it  is  cultivated,  it  yields  heavy 
crops  of  black  oats,  bear,  and  potatoes ;  the  latter  not  inferior  to 
those  produced  in  the  best  districts  of  Scotland.   Some  gentlemen 

*  Since  this  Account  was  drawn  up,  the  circumstances  of  the  people  hare  been  sad- 
ly altered.  A  general  failure  of  the  crops,  for  five  or  six  years  in  succession,  has  re- 
duced them  to  great  poverty,  and  it  must  be  long,  even  under  the  most  fiurounble 
circumstances,  before  they  can  regain  their  former  state. 
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in  this  island,  who  hare  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject,  have 
raised  very  fair  crops  of  Angus  oats,  and  have  proved  that  as  good 
turnips,  and  rye-grass,  and  clover  can  be  grown  here  as  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  climate  and  soil  are  peculiarly 
adapted  for  such  crops*  They  have  vastly  improved  the  appear- 
ance of  tbe  farms  under  their  own  immediate  management,  and 
made  them  look  like  oases  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  desert. 

Most  of  tbe  farms  are,  to  this  day,  lying  run-rig,  and,  according 
to  the  old  system,  consist  of  outfield  and  infield*  The  outfield 
seldom  receives  any  manure.  It  is  turned  over  with  the  spade 
every  alternate  year,  for,  since  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the 
farms,  ploughs  amongst  the  tenantry  have  been  wholly  laid  aside ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  of  this  treatment,  the  outfield  land  yields  a 
fair  average  crop  of  black  oats*  The  infield,  or  ground  nearest 
the  farm-house,  is  yearly  manured,  and  on  it  they  raise  fine  crops 
of  bear  and  potatoes.  If  the  farms  were  brought  into  a  more  com* 
pact  form,  and  enclosed,  a  few  of  the  more  active  and  intelligent 
might  be  induced  to  sow  turnips,  and  rye-grass,  and  clover,  and 
thus  produce  an  abundance  of  nutritious  winter  provender  for  their 
cattle,  of  which,  under  the  present  management,  there  is  often 
great  scarcity. 

None  of  the  tenants,  or  but  few  of  them,  have  leases,  not  that  . 
the  land-owners  are  unwilling  to  grant  them  ;  such  is  not  the  case, 
but  because  they  are  not  disposed  to  take  them.  Many  of  them 
are  so  restless  and  fond  of  change,  that  they  do  not  choose  to 
bind  themselves  to  remain  for  a  fixed  time  in  one  place,  and  this 
is  often  the  cause  of  much  annoyance  and  loss  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  tenants  will  take 
much  trouble  about  tbe  improvement  of  their  land.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  land-owners  warn  a  tenant  to  remove,  if  he  is  honest  and 
industrious,  and  there  are  many  of  the  most  substantial  and  re- 
spectable of  the  tenantry,  who  are  now  in  the  same  houses  and 
on  the  same  farms  which  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  occupied 
before  them,  and  some  of  them,  by  their  industry,  have  doubled 
the  ancient  extent  of  their  arable  land. 

Many  of  the  tenauts  have  comfortable  houses,  built  solely  at 
the  expense  of  the  proprietors,  at  a  cost  not  under  three  years 
rent  of  the  land  they  occupy. 

As  the  extent  of  the  commons  or  hills  and  unenclosed  ground 
has  never  been  ascertained  by  any  actual  survey,  it  can  only  be 
stated  conjecturally.    The  truth,  however,  is  not  exceeded,  when 
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we  say  that  there  are  20,000  acres  lying  in  those  commons,  of 
which  at  least  2000  may  be  capable  of  improvement ;  but  as  the? 
belong  to  several  different  owners,  and  are  undivided,  a  grievous 
obstacle  is  thus  in  the  way  of  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  make 
the  trial. 

Rent,  Wages,  £& — The  land  is  let  for  a  fixed  money  rent 
The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is  about  18s.  Sterling  per  meik, 
which,  arable  meadow,  and  grass,  may  contain  nearly  two  im- 
perial acres.  The  tenants  have  the  privilege  of  keeping  as 
many  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  on  the  common  as  they  please, 
without  any  additional  rent  being  demanded. 

The  summer  grazing  of  a  cow  or  ox  is  from  8s.  to  10s.  Sterling, 
and  much  the  same  sum  is  demanded  for  winter  fodder.  Young 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  pasture  on  the  open  common,  and  cost 
the  owners  nothing. 

There  are  but  few  families  in  the  parish,  who  require  the  assist- 
ance of  a  man-servant  in  the  management  of  their  farms.     For 
the  purpose  of  accommodating  a  more  numerous  body  of  fisher- 
men, the  farms  are  now  made  much  smaller  than  in  former  times. 
They  consist,  on  an  average,  of  about  six  imperial  acres  aratfa 
with  a  due  proportion  of  meadow  and  grass  land ;  and  there  are 
generally  more  people  in  each  house,  than  are  necessary  for  the 
work  of  such  farms ;  but  as  the  young  people  can  be  maintained 
by  their  parents  at  home,  and  as  they  are  very  fond  of  liberty, 
they  care  not  much  about  going  to  service.     In  the  spring  time, 
every  individual  who  can  lift  a  spade,  old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  is  set  to  work  in  the  fields,  and  they  very  easily  and  in  a 
short  time  turn  up  the  soil,  and  accomplish  the  labours  of  the 
season.     Young  men  are  more  inclined  to  go  to  the  Greenland 
fishing,  or  to  prosecute  the  ling-fishing  at  home,  than  to  engage 
in  agricultural  labours.     When  the  gentry  can  prevail  on  a  man 
to  undertake  the  work  of  their  farms,  he  is  paid  about  L.  6  Ster- 
ling per  annum  and  maintained.     A  woman  servant  is  paid  for 
farm-work,  or  the  management  of  the  dairy,  from  L.  1,  10s.  to 
L.  2  per  annum,  and  is  maintained,  and  receives  various  perqui- 
sites besides,  which  will  make  up  her  fee  to  L.  1  more.     Neither 
men  nor  women  do  half  of  the  work  that  is  required  at  the 
hands  of  servants  in  the  south,  nor  is  their  labour  so  productive. 
Labourers  and  artisans  seldom  want  employment,  and  are  well 
paid,  and  when  they  are  sober  and  economical  they  save  money, 
as  living  to  them  is  comparatively  cheap.     A  good  stone-mason 
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receives  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  a  day  ;  inferior  workmen,  2s. ;  and 
day  labourers.  Is.  a  day.  A  house-carpenter  can  earn  2s.  6d. ; 
a  boat's  carpenter,  as  much ;  a  tailor,  2s. ;  and  a  shoemaker,  Is.  6d. 
a  day.  The  rates  at  Lerwick  may  be  somewhat  different,  and  in 
some  cases  higher. 

Livestock. — The  breed  of  sheep,  black-cattle,  and  horses,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  which  cannot  be  mentioned  as  improvements,  is 
much  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  time  immemorial.  The  native 
breed  is  most  suitable  for  the  country  and  climate,  and  under  pro- 
per management,  would  be  by  far  the  most  valuable.  The  cows, 
for  their  size,  are  excellent  milkers,  and  their  milk  is  of  the  very 
richest  quality.  The  sheep,  when  attended  to  properly,  carry  re- 
markably fine  wool,  and  their  mutton  is  highly  prized  for  its  deli- 
cacy and  flavour.  But,  what  is  the  concern  of  a  great  number  is 
the  concern  of  nobody,  and  as  the  cattle  go  at  large  and  feed  pro- 
miscuously on  the  commons,  no  attention  is  paid  to  their  breed, 
and,  the  consequence  is,  they  are  degenerating  fast.  This  is  re- 
markably the  case  with  the  fine,  lively,  sagacious,  and  active  breed 
of  native  ponies.  They  are  now  much  smaller  in  size  than  they 
were  thirty  years  ago,  entirely  owing  to  the  fact,  that  all  the  best 
and  stoutest  are  exported,  and  stallions  of  the  most  puny  size  are 
allowed  to  go  at  large. 

Quarries  and  Mines. — Chromate  of  iron,  discovered  on  this 
island  by  Professor  Jameson,  and  afterwards  found  in  large  quan- 
tities by  Dr  Hibbert,  in  the  course  of  his  mineralogical  survey,  has 
been  raised  and  carried  to  market  in  its  crude  state  in  considerable 
quantity,  for  which  a  very  fair  price  was  at  first  realized ;  but  of  late, 
it  has  been  discovered  in  Norway  and  in  other  places,  and  the  free 
importation  of  it  being  allowed,  the  price  now  offered  is  very  low. 
There  are  also  limestone  quarries  at  Cliff  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Balliasta.  The  tenants  of  those  districts  are  allowed  to 
work  the  quarries,  and  to  manufacture  the  stone  into  lime  on  their 
own  account.  The  lime  is  usually  sold  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling 
per  barrel,  and  becomes  a  source  of  considerable  emolument  to 
those  who  engage  in  the  work. 

Fisheries. — This  is  the  most  important  branch  of  industry  in 
Zetland,  and  which  the  men  prosecute  with  much  spirit  and  skill ; 
and  although  often  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  on  a 
rough  and  boisterous  sea,  and  although  many  valuable  lives  are 
often  lost  in  this  hazardous  pursuit,  (as  was  the  case  in  1832,  when 
seventeen  boats  with  their  crews,  five  of  them  belonging  to  this  pa-- 
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rish,  were  overtaken  by  a  dreadful  storm,  and  buried  in  the  sea,) 
yet,  with  undaunted  courage,  they  launch  out  in  their  small  open 
skiffs,  to  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  shore,  awl 
appear  to  be  more  in  their  element  when  so  employed,  than  in 
any  other  occupation.     Their  boats  are  now  built  somewhat  larg- 
er than  they  were  in  former  days.     They  measure  from  18  to  22 
feet  in  length  of  keel,  with  six  men  in  each,  and  they  carry  from 
60  to  100  ground  lines,  each  42  fathoms  in  length,  with  hooks 
fastened  to  them  by  a  smaller  line,  of  about  3  feet  in  length,  and 
at  the  distance  of  5  fathoms  from  each  other.    The  boats  and  lines 
are  either  furnished  by  the  fishermen,  at  their  own  expense,  or 
hired  out  to  them,  by  the  land-owners,  or  others,  who  purchase 
their  fish  in  a  green  state,  and  cure  them  for  the  market.     When 
the  fishing  is  successful,  they  may  average  from  80  to  100  cwt.,  for 
which  they  receive,  from  5s.  to  6s.,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  7s. 
per  cwt.      Ling,  cod,  and  tusk,  and  seath  or  coal-fish,  were  Ion? 
the  only  fish  which  were  considered  marketable,  and  of  these  great 
numbers  were  caught,  salted  and  dried,  and  sent  to  Spain,  Ireland, 
and  to  Leith,  and  sold  at  from  L.  12  to  L.  22  per  ton,  for  ling  and 
tusk ;  and  from  L.  9.  to  L.  12  for  cod  and  seath.   Immense  shoals  of 
herrings,  annually,  visit  the  coasts  of  Zetland,  and  every  summer 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  Dutch  have  fitted  out  a  great  num- 
ber of  busses,  which  have  appeared  in  swarms,  in  the  harbours  and 
along  the  shores  of  Zetland,  and  remained  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  herring  fishery,  to  the  great  emolument  of  their 
country.     It  never  entered  into  the  minds,  of  the  Zetlanders,  that 
they  might  with  the  greatest  ease  come  in  for  a  share  of  their  gains 
until  within  these  few  years,  when  some  public  spirited  gentlemen  have 
exerted  themselves  to  rouse  their  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  their 
own  interests,  and  to  engage  in  that  lucrative  branch  of  industry. 
The  herring-fishery  is  now  fairly  begun,   and  promises  to  be 
a  source  of  great  additional  wealth  to  the  people.    The  land-owner* 
in  general,  furnish  nets,  which  they  either  hire  out  to  the  fisher- 
men, or  advance  to  them,  at  prime  cost,  to  be  paid  for  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  fish,  within  a  time  limited  by  agreement* 
They  also  provide  casks,  and  salt,  and  take  upon  themselves  the 
whole  expense  and  risk  of  curing,  and  sending  the  herrings  to 
market.    The  fishermen  are  paid  so  much  per  cran,  and  as  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  competition,  they  are  sure  of  the  highest  price 
that  can  be  afforded.     The  amount  of  fish  cured  and  marked  by 
the  fishery  officer  in  the  year  1831  was  as  under; 
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Amount  of  ling,  tusk,  and  cod-fish  exported  from  Unst,  which  may  be 

considered  a  fair  average,  190  tons  at  L.  17,                       .                L.  3230  0  0 
Seath  or  coal- fish,  20  tons  at  L.  9,            .            .             .            .               180  0  0 
840  barrels  of  herring  would  nett,         .                      .              ;                     504  0  0 
Add  to  this  fish  of  all  kinds  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  food,  at  an  ave- 
rage less  than  |d.,  per  diem,  each  person,              .                          .       2000  0  0 

Total,    L.5914    0    0 

Produce  of  Land. — The  amount  of  produce  raised  annually  in 
this  parish,  consisting  of  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  hay, 
grazing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  and  swine,  together  with  fowls, 
eggs>  &c-  may  be  averaged  at  L.  4  Sterling  per  acre,  or  merk  of 
cultivated  ground,  or  somewhat  above  L.  8000  Sterling  per  an- 
num. 

Manufactures. — Articles  of  woollen  hosiery,  chiefly  consisting 
of  stockings  and  gloves,  are  the  principal  manufacture  in  this  pa- 
rish. They  are  knit  by  the  females,  and  are  highly  prized  for  their 
softness  and  the  beauty  of  their  texture.  The  demand  for  Zetland 
hosiery  is  not  nearly  so  great  now  as  formerly ;  yet  the  quantity 
sold  is  still  very  considerable.  Stockings  vary  in  price  from  Is.  to 
10s.  per  pair,  (a  few  pairs  of  extraordinary  fineness  are  sold  for 
L.2  per  pair),  and  gloves  from  Is.  to  10s.,  or  even  sometimes  as 
high  as  15s.  per  pair.  The  only  other  manufacture  of  any  account 
is  a  coarse  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  which  is  dyed  blue,  black,  or  red, 
according  to  fancy,  and  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  daily 
wear  of  both  men  and  women. 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 
The  only  market-town  in  Zetland  is  Le.wick,  at  least  forty 
miles  distant  from  this  parish  by  sea.  Cattle  are  driven  by  land 
to  be  sold  there,  at  very  considerable  expense,  and  with  great 
toil,  through  bleak  swampy  mossy  hills,  without  any  trace  of  a 
road  or  bridge,  and  they  have  also  to  be  transported  in  boats, 
over  two  sounds  or  arms  of  the  sea,  where  the  tide  runs 
with  extreme  rapidity,  and  renders  the  passage  uncertain  and 
dangerous.  When  the  inhabitants  are  disposed  to  sell  any  other 
part  of  their  produce  at  Lerwick,  they  carry  it  thither  in 
their  own  boats,  and  bring  back  with  them  such  necessaries  as 
their  families  stand  in  need  of,  and  they  can  afford  to  purchase. 
Until  about  the  year  1820,  this  was  the  only  mode  of  communi- 
cation betwixt  Unst  and  Lerwick,  where  the  general  post-office  is 
established,  and  all  letters  and  newspapers  coming  from  the 
southward  had  to  remain  there,  to  wait  any  opportunity  that 
might  occur,  unless  when  it  was  found  expedient  to  dispatch  an 
express,  at  a  considerable  expense.     To  remedy  this  inconveni- 
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ence  experienced  by  all,  some  gentlemen  residing  in  Lerwick,  in 
the  year  1820,  entered  into  an  agreement  to  engage  a  man  to 
travel  as  post  betwixt  Lerwick  and  this  place,  and  to  call  at  se- 
veral intermediate  stations,  and  to  carry  all  such  letters  and  papers 
as  might  be  committed  to  his  charge.  People  residing  in  the 
country  parishes  have  some  agent,  or  friend  in  Lerwick,  who  re- 
ceives their  letters  from  the  general  post-office,  and  puts  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  person  who  is  appointed  to  make  up  the  mail  for 
the  landward  districts,  where  there  are  receiving-houses  conveni- 
ently situated.  This  plan  has  been  fouud  to  answer  extremely 
well.  The  post  travels  twice  a-week,  and  greatly  adds  to  the 
comfort  of  this  remote  parish  and  other  parts  of  the  country.* 

Fences  in  general  are  of  a  very  inferior  kind.  A  ring  fence,  of 
turf  and  stone  intermingled,  about  three  feet  high,  surrounds 
townships,  of  from  80  to  100  merks  of  land,  often  belonging  to 
different  proprietors.  Within  this  fence  there  are  from  12  to  40 
small  farms,  for  the  most  part  lying  run-rig ;  and  the  consequence 
of  this  mode  of  division  is,  that  the  tenants  cannot,  if  they  had  the 
inclination,  raise  crops  of  ryegrass  and  turnips,  because  it  is  not 
in  their  power  to  protect  them  from  the  cattle.  The  land-owners 
have  good  sufficient  stone  feuces  around  their  own  farms,  and  they 
have  them  also  subdivided  into  enclosures  of  six  or  seven  acres 
each,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  have  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops. 
They  are  now  beginning  to  see  the  inconvenience  to  their  tenants 
of  the  old  system,  and  are  having  their  farms  laid  in  one  spot,  with 
the  view,  it  is  hoped,  of  enclosing  them.  Indeed,  the  work  of  en- 
closing has  been  going  on,  in  a  very  spirited  manner,  for  the  last 
three  years;  and  although  this  cannot  be  converted  into  an  agricul- 
tural country — the  pursuits  of  the  people,  as  fishermen,  the  vari- 
ableness of  the  climate,  and  the  want  of  good  markets  for  any  ex- 
tra produce,  being  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way, — yet  there 
is  good  hope  that  such  improvements  may  be  effected,  as  will  meet 
the  demands  of  an  increasing  population,  and  enable  the  people  to 
procure  for  themselves  many  additional  comforts. 

Balta  Sound,  on  the  middle  of  the  east  coast,  and  Uyea  Sound,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  island,  (already  mentioned,)  are  much  frequent- 
ed harbours,  and  as  good,  and  of  as  easy  access,  as  any  in  the  king- 
dom. It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  there  is  no  lighthouse  to  direct 
distressed  mariners  to  their  entrance.  Such  a  work  is  as  necessary 
on  the  north,  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  on  the  south  extremity  of 

*  There  it  now  a  Government  penny  post,  established  in  place  of  this  private  ar- 
rangement.—1841. 
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Zetland.  Many  a  vessel  tossed  on  the  north  sea,  and  in  dark  and 
stormy  nights  ready  to  be  dashed  against  our  rocks,  would  hail 
with  joy  the  appearance  of  a  light,  by  which  they  might  be  guid- 
ed to  a  safe  place  of  refuge — and  many  valuable  lives,  and  many 
a  valuable  cargo  would  thus  be  saved.  There  are  two  places  where 
such  an  erection  might  be  made,  for  the  benefit  of  all  vessels  coming 
from  the  north  and  east,  viz.  Lambaness,  a  long  projecting  head- 
land which  forms  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of  Norwick  in  Unst,  and 
Strandiburgh  in  the  Island  of  Fetlar. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  parish  church  is  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble in  the  middle  of  the  island,  distant  six  miles  from  the  northern 
and  southern  extremities,  and  one  and  a-half  from  the  eastern  and 
western.  It  was  built  from  the  foundation,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  old  church  of  Balliasta  in  1825.  It  is  a  handsome, 
substantial,  well-finished,  and  commodious  place  of  worship, 
and  does  great  honour  to  the  heritors  who  erected  it,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  about  L.  2000  Sterling.  It  has  accommodation  for 
1200  souls,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  free  sittings  for  the  poor. 
There  is  at  present  no  manse  in  the  parish.  The  incumbent 
lives  in  a  house  of  his  own,  and  receives  an  allowance  from  the  he- 
ritors in  lieu  of  a  manse,  and  with  this  arrangement  all  concerned 
are  well  satisfied. 

The  glebe  is  at  Norwick,  about  four  miles  to  the  northward  of 
the  church.  It  consists  of  14  imperial  acres  of  very  good  land, 
and,  although  let  to  a  tenant  considerably  lower,  is  worth  L.9  Ster- 
ling per  annum. 

The  tithes  are  valued,  and  the  stipend,  which  is  paid  by  the  he- 
ritors, including  communion  elements,  amounts  to  L.249  Sterling. 

A  small  chapel  was  lately  built  by  a  few  Independents,  and 
another  by  the  jVesleyan  Methodists  near  Norwick.  They  have 
no  stated  ministers,  but  are  occasionally  visited  by  some  preachers 
of  their  own  persuasion,  who  are  paid  by  their  respective  Societies. 

About  487  families,  comprehending  an  examinable  population 
of  nearly  1900  souls,  attend  the  Established  Church,  two-thirds 
of  which  it  is  found  to  accommodate  sufficiently,  on  all  ordinary 
occasions.  The  people,  in  general,  attend  well.  When  the  wea- 
ther is  favourable,  the  church  is  full.  The  number  of  communi- 
cants is  generally  from  1 150  to  1200.  The  number  of  Indepen- 
dents in  this  parish,  is  15;  of  Wesleyan  Methodists,  25. 

Church  collections  average  about  L.  30  per  annum. 

Education. — There  are  only  two  schools  in  this  parish, — a  pa- 
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rochial  school  near  the  church,  and  a  school  on  the  General  As- 
sembly's scheme  at  Norwick.  The  branches  taught  at  these  schools 
are,  English,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  na?i- 
gation.  The  parochial  schoolmaster's  salary  is  the  maximum.  The 
school  fees  are  about  L.  6  per  annum :  but  the  school  being  situ- 
ated in  a  very  populous  district,  a  more  efficient  schoolmaster 
would  double  that  amount  The  Assembly's  schoolmaster  has 
L.25  Sterling  of  salary ;  and  his  school  fees  may  vary  from  L.10 
to  L.  12. 

There  are  no  persons  in  the  parish  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of 
age,  who  cannot  read  a  little.  But  there  are  still  a  few  aged 
people  who  cannot  read. 

The  north  and  mid  parishes  of  this  ministry  are  now  well  sup- 
plied with  schools,  which  are  within  reach  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, and  well  attended,  the  Assembly's  school  especially,  which  is 
full  to  overflowing,  and  is  accounted  by  the  people  a  great  blessing. 
Yet  there  is  still  a  large  part  of  the  population  in  a  most  deplo- 
rable state  for  the  want  of  schools.  The  south-east,  south,  and 
south-west  parts  of  the  island,  with  a  population  of  at  least  1200 
souls,  are  at  the  distance  of  from  four  to  six  miles  from  the  parish 
school,  separated  from  the  mid-parish,  where  it  is  situated,  by  a 
long  dreary  hill ;  and  the  people  have  no  means  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  unless  when  they  can  occasionally  engage  some 
young  man,  during  the  winter  quarter,  who  has  been  educated  at 
the  parochial  or  Assembly's  school,  to  undertake  the  charge. 

Two  additional  schools,  one  at  the  south-east,  and  another  at 
the  south-west  part  of  the  parish,  are  greatly  wanted,  and  loudly 
called  for.  The  people  about  Uyea  Sound,  and  Sandwick  and 
Muness,  are,  many  of  them,  exceedingly  anxious  about  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  In  that  district,  were  a  school  established, 
100  children  could  easily  attend  it;  and  surely  in  the  present  en- 
lightened times,  it  is  sad  to  think  that  so  many  young  creatures 
should  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  instruction.* 

Library. — In  the  year  1823,  a  parochial  library  was  established, 
under  the  direction  of  the  present  incumbent.  It  is  supported  by 
a  subscription  of  Is.  yearly,  paid  by  each  member;  and  as  many 

*  Since  this  was  written,  a  school -house  has  been  built  in  the  proposed  locality, 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  late  William  Mouat,  Esq.  of  Garth,  by  whose  lamented 
death  the  cause  of  education  in  these  islands  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  warmest 
and  most  generous  friends.  A  salary  has  been  granted  and  a  teacher  appointed  by 
the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge.  The  people  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island  are  still  lamentably  destitute  of  the  means  of  education  for  their  children. 
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of  the  parishioners  as  choose,  have  it  in  their  power  to  become 
members  at  any  time.  It  has  succeeded  very  well,  and  consists 
of  about  300  volumes  of  religious  and  historical  bftoks. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds* — There  are  about  70  poor  peo- 
ple constantly  on  the  roll.  They  receive  from  5s.  to  10s. 
per  annum,  to  help  to  purchase  clothes.  They  are  lodged  and 
victualled  by  a  certain  number  of  the  people,  fixed  upon  by  the  . 
kirk-session,  who  keep  them  in  their  bouses  a  certain  number  of 
days,  in  rotation,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  merks  of  land 
they  occupy ;  and  they  are  generally  well  treated.  Some  of  the 
poor  have  small  houses  built  for  them  by  their  friends,  in  which 
they  live,  and  the  people  amongst  whom  they  are  quartered*  send 
in  to  them  part  of  such  provisions  as  they  have  for  themselves, 
and,  in  this  respect,  they  shew  much  kindness,  for  we  seldom  hear 
that  the  poor  are  in  want  of  necessary  food. 

The  ordinary  church  collections  amount  to  about  L.30  per 
annum,  and  a  demand  for  an  extraordinary  contribution  does  not 
frequently  occur.  But  when  it  does,  and  a  collection  is  called  for 
in  aid  of  any  individual  case  of  distress,  it  is  as  liberal  as  could  be 
looked  for,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  and  no 
other  mode  of  procuring  funds  for  the  support  of  the  poor  has  hi- 
therto been  found  necessary.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  there  appears  no  disposition  among  the  poor  to  refrain  from 
seeking  parochial  relief.  So  far  from  considering  it  degrading,  they 
express  the  greatest  earnestness  to  have  their  names  placed  upon 
the  roll,  when  they  have  the  slightest  pretence  for  making  the  re- 
quest,  and  when  a  "  quarter9'  becomes  vacant,  by  the  death  of  a 
pauper,  there  are  always  immediate  applications  for  it  It  is  hoped, 
that,  as  the  minds  of  the  people  become  more  enlarged  by  a 
Christian  education,  they  will  assume  a  more  independent  spirit. 

Public-Houses,  fyc. — There  is  no  house  in  this  parish  which  can  be 
properly  called  an  inn ;  but  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  people 
are  such,  that  a  stranger  can  never  be  at  a  loss,  and  there  are  two 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uyea  Sound,  kept  by  shop-keep* 
ers,  where,  wayfaring  men  will  find  very  comfortable  lodgings.  There 
are  seven  licensed  retailers  of  spirits,  ale  and  porter,  in  this  island. 
Some  of  these  are  of  too  respectable  characters,  to  allow  of  any  im- 
proprieties in  their  houses ;  but  there  are  others  who  retail  liquors, 
and  some  of  them  without  license,  who  are  a  nuisance  in  their  neigh- 

*  That  district  or  number  of  houses,  fixed  upon  by  the  kirk-session,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  pauper,  is  called  a  "  quarter." 
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bourhood,  and  who  use  every  art  to  engage  the  young  men  in 
drinking  to  the  great  injury  of  their  morals,  and  the  waste  of  their 
substance.  The  population,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  in  general 
sober,  yet  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  exhausted  iu  the  parish, 
was  some  years  ago  very  great,  equalling  in  value  one-half  of  the 
rent  of  the  island.  There  is  now  a  great  change.  The  institu- 
tion of  a  Temperance  Society  in  November  1831,  has  produced  a 
very  happy  effect.  The  quantity  of  liquors  now  exhausted  in  the 
parish,  is  less  than  the  half  of  what  it  formerly  was.* 

Fuel. — Peats  from  the  hills  of  Valleyfield  and  Saxa  Vord,  are 
the  only  article  of  fuel  used  by  the  tenantry,  and  are  procured  by 
many  at  no  small  labour  and  expense,  especially  on  the  east  side  of 
the  island,  where  peat-moss  is  completely  exhausted.  Besides  the 
labour  of  cutting  and  drying  them,  the  people  are  obliged  to  em- 
ploy from  eight  to  ten  horses,  for  the  space  of  five  or  six  weeks, 
every  summer,  to  tarry  them  home,  and  these  must  be  attended 
by  a  person  to  put  on  the  loads,  and  one  or  two  boys  to  drive  the 
horses.  Most  of  the  gentry  use  a  considerable  quantity  of  English 
coal. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 

Very  considerable  changes  have  taken  place  here,  since  the  last 
Statistical  Account  was  published,  some  of  which  have  been  glanced 
at  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  observations.  The  farms  are  now 
smaller,  and  more  adapted  for  a  population  of  fishermen,  whose 
avocations  allow  them  but  little  time  for  farm-work,  and  who  have 
but  very  little  inclination  for  it  They  are,  however,  sufficiently 
large  to  supply  them  with  meal,  potatoes,  cabbages,  &c. ;  and  to 
enable  them  to  keep  a  sufficient  number  of  milch  cows,  horses, 
sheep,  and  some  pigs ;  and  they  have  at  all  times  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  best  fish,  both  for  family  use  and  for  the  market. 
Favourable  seasons  and  successful  fishings  have  placed  many  of 
them  in  easy  circumstances,  and  enabled  them  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  tea,  formerly  little  known  among  them,  but  now  used  in 
the  greater  number  of  families  twice  every  day. 

In  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  farms,  ploughs 
have  entirely  disappeared  from  amongst  the  tenantry.  That  im- 
plement of  husbandry  is  now  only  employed  on  the  farms  of  the 

*  Since  this  statement  was  drawn  up,  a  society  has  been  formed  in  this  parish,  baaed 
on  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  and  which  already 
numbers  upwards  of  350  members.  Two  of  the  most  extensive  spirit-dealers  in  the 
parish  have  wholly  abandoned  the  traffic,  from  conscientious  convictions  of  its  im- 
propriety ;  and  it  is  hoped  the  test  will  soon  be  led  to  adopt  the  same  course. 
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gentry,  and  is  of  the  same  construction  with  the  ploughs  used  111 
the  south  country.  The  old  Zetland  plough  has  now  yielded  to 
the  spade,  and  is  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

In  this  island,  far  removed  from  a  market-town,  great  or  rapid 
improvements  in  agriculture  are  not  to  be  expected.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  a  population  whose  chief  employment  is  fishing,  and 
who  hold  their  small  farms  as  cheap  places  of  abode,  and  for  fur- 
nishing them  with  various  comforts,  which  they  could  not  have,  if 
they  had  only  their  fishing  to  depend  upon.  Yet  improvements 
are  silently  going  on,  and  considerable  quantities  of  ground  are, 
from  year  to  year,  added  to  the  old  arable  land.  If  the  com- 
mons were  divided,  and  the  improvable  parts  inclosed,  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  population  increases,  portions  of  them  would  be 
willingly  taken  at  a  low  rent  and  cultivated  by  tenants;  and  this 
is  the  only  way  in  which  improvements  could  be  prudently  made 
in  this  place.  To  attempt  speculations  in  agriculture  here,  on  a 
large  scale,  would  be  the  height  of  folly. 

-   Revised  May  1841. 


PARISH  OF  NESTING. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  BURRAVOE,  SYNOD  OF  SHETLAND. 

THE  REV.  JOHN  M'GOWAN,  MINISTER. 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Name. — The  parish  consists  of  the  three  parishes  of  Nesting, 
Lunasting,  and  Whalsay ;  and  to  these  are  annexed  the  detached 
islands  of  Skerries. 

Extent. — If  the  whole  land  of  the  parish  were  thrown  together, 
its  average  length  would  be  from  18  to  20  miles,  and  average 
breadth  4. 

Boundaries. — Nesting  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Island  of 
Whalsay,  with  the  Skerrie  Islands  adjacent ;  by  Catfirth  Voe  on 
the  south ;  and  by  Delting  on  the  west 

Geology. — The  predominating  rock  in  this  parish  is  gneiss.  Pri- 
mitive limestone,  mica-slate,  syenite,  and  granite  veins  occur  in 
subordinate  quantity.  In  the  out  Skerries  there  are  beds  of  pri- 
mitive limestone  associated  with  gneiss. 
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IL— Civil  History. 

Parochial  Register* — There  are  registers  of  births  and  mar- 
riages, but  not  of  deaths.  These  registers  were  very  irregularly 
kept  till  1827 ;  and  the  Dissenters  do  not  register,  except  those 
who  have  been  married  and  baptised  by  the  parochial  minister. 

Land-owners. — The  principal  land-owners  are,  Robert  Bruce, 
Esq.  Simbister,  and  Miss  Robioa  Hunter  of  Lunna.  These  pos- 
sess nearly  the  whole  parish. 

Mansion-House. — A  splendid  house  and  offices  have  been  built 
in  Whalsay  by  Mr  Bruce  of  Simbister.  The  building  is  of  gra- 
nite, and  cost  L.  20,000.  The  stone  was  imported  across  the 
Sound  of  Whalsay. 

III. — Population. 

Amount  of  population  in  1801,  -  1941 

1811,  -  1866 

1821,  -  2005 

1831,  -  2108 

The  population  of  the  three  parishes  is  supposed  to  be  at  pre- 
sent 2250. 

During  the  last  three  years,  only  one  case  of  illegitimate  birth 
occurred. 

This*  parish  contains  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rental  land,  than  any  other  in  Shetland,  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  the  two  principal  heritors  in  making  outsets,  or 
new  settlements,  on  grounds  formerly  uncultivated. 

IV. — Industry. 

The  extent  of  arable  land  in  the  parish  is  supposed  to  be  about 
1000  acres.  All  the  rest  is  waste  or  in  pasture.  The  whole 
land  is  undivided,  and  common  to  the  tenants  of  the  two  principal 
proprietors.     No  wood. 

Rent — The  average  rent  of  land  per  merk  is  L.  1.  No  progress 
in  the  wretched  agriculture  of  the  parish,  has  been  made  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  The  people  direct  their  sole  attention  to  fish- 
ing, and  consider  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  as  only  a  secondary 
object. 

Fisheries — The  inhabitants  adventure  in  what  we  call  the  great 
fisheries  of  ling,  cod,  and  tusk ;  but  the  principal  part  of  their 
subsistence  arises  from  the  small  fishing  of  piltock  and  sillock, 
which,  except  in  very  extraordinary  years,  they  can  pursue  at  no 
expense,  and  with  great  advantage,  all  the  year  round. 

There  are  fourteen  or  sixteen  herring  boats  belonging  to  Mr 
Bruce,  and  about  seven  to  Mr  Hunter.     Mr  Bruce's  average 
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fishing  amounts  to  2000  barrels  per  annum,  and  Mr  Hunter's  is  in 
proportion.  Ling  and  cod,  and  tusk-fishing,  called  the  Haaf  Fish- 
ery, commences  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  continues  till  July 
and  August.  The  produce  is  sent  to  Leith,  The  greater  part 
of  the  male  population  is  concerned  in  fishing ; — and  many  men  go 
to  the  Greenland  whale  fishery.  * 

V. — Parochial  Economy* 

Ecclesiastical  State. — There  are  three  churches,  viz.  at  Nesting, 
Whalsay,  and  Lunnasting.  The  church  at  Nesting  is  made  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  whole  population  at  sacrament.  Sker- 
ries Church  is  sixteen  miles  distant  from  the  mainland,  and  the 
minister  preaches  there  only  once  a-year.  Whalsay  is  visited  by 
him  eleven  times  in  the  year,  and  Lunnasting  eleven  times  also. 
Jt  was  intended  that  the  Whalsay  church  should  have  been  en- 
dowed as  a  Parliamentary  church ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  ad* 
vantage  was  not  obtained.  Lunnasting  Church  has  been  newly 
repaired,  and  the  seating  is  good.  Whalsay  Church  has  been 
newly  roofed ;  but  the  seating  is  not  good  or  comfortable. 

The  parish  church  of  Nesting  was  built  in  1794,  and  is  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  repair. 

The  whole  population  belongs  to  the  Established  Church,  ex- 
cept thirty  individuals,  who  are  Methodists,  Baptists,  or  Indepen- 
dents. 

Stipend  L.  150 ;  of  which  sum  L.  69  are  received  from  Exche- 
quer.    The  extent  of  the  glebe  is  twelve  merks  and  a-half. 

The  manse  was  built  in  1770.  It  was  lately  repaired,  but  again 
needs  repair. 

Education. — There  is  one  parochial,  and  two  adventure  schools. 
Three  more  are  required.  Education  is,  in  this  parish,  at  the 
lowest  ebb.  The  parish  schoolmaster's  salary  is  L.25  per  annum, 
and  his  fees  do  not  exceed  L.  2  or  L.  3. 

Poor.— Average  number  of  paupers  yearly  on  the  permanent 
roll  for  the  three  years  1835*36-87,  25.  Average  yearly  amount 
of  church  collections  for  these  years,  L.14,  2s.  Id.  Mortcloth 
dues,  &c.  L.1,  8s. 

*  Seventeen  boats  perished  in  1892 ;  seven  of  which  belonged  to  Nesting.  About 
L.  3000  were  raised  in  Scotland  and  in  London  for  relief  of  the  widows;  each  widow 
receiving  L.8 :  each  child  under  fourteen,  10s ;  and  parents  depending  on  sons,  L.'X 
This  allowance  they  have  got  annually  since  1892,  and  will  get  till  1849. 

June  1841. 
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I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 
Name,  Situation,  and  Extent. — The  name  seems  to  be  of  Danish 
or  Norwegian  origin.  The  parish  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  North- 
maviug,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  long  narrow  voe,  called  Sulom, 
Voe;  on  the  east,  by  Nesting  and  Lunnasting;  on  the  north,  by 
Yell  Sound,  which  separates  it  from  Yell ;  and  on  the  south,  by 
Weesdale  and  Sandsting.  It  is  difficult  to  state,  with  any  degree 
of  precision,  the  length  or  breadth  of  this  parish,  as  it  is  much  inter- 
sected by  narrow  voes,  and  no  part  of  it  is  above  two  miles  from 
the  sea.   The  appearance  of  the  county  is  hilly,  bleak,  and  barren. 

The  air  is  moist,  but  not  unhealthy. 

There  are  some  small  lakes  or  lochs  in  the  parish,  but  nothing 
deserving  the  name  of  river. 

Geology. — The  prevailing  rocks  in  this  parish  are  gneiss  and 
syenite :  subordinate  are  beds  of  limestone  and  of  hornblende  rocks. 

II. — Civil  History. 

Parochial  Registers. — There  is  a  register  of  births  and  mar- 
riages, and  a  record  of  the  acts  of  the  kirk-session.  The  latter 
commences  in  1709,  and  was  regularly  kept  till  1719, — from  which 
time  till  1751  there  is  a  blank.  From  1751,  this  record  was  again 
regularly  kept  till  1781.  Since  1821  the  entries  have  been  quite 
regular.  The  register  of  marriages  and  births  commences  in  1751, 
but  was  not  properly  kept  till  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

Land-owners. — The  principal  land-owners  at  present  are,  Earl 
of  Shetland;  Arthur  Gifford  of  Busta;  Captain  C.  Mowat  of 
Garth;  Mrs  William  Mowat;  Miss  Hunter  of  Lunna;  Repre- 
sentatives of  R.  Hoseason;  and  William  Angus  of  Toft.  No 
valuation  ever  existed  in  Shetland.  Public  charges  are  paid  ac- 
cording to  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of  old  standing,  and  peculiar 
to  this  county. 

*  From  notes  furnished  by  the  schoolmaster  at  Brae,  Delting. 
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Mansion- Houses. — The  mansion-houses  in  the  parish  are  those 
of  Busta,  Garth,  Ullhouse,  and  Mossbank. 

Antiquities. — Of  antiquities  the  parish  has  little  to  boast.  Of 
the  Pictish  castles  mentioned  in  the  old  Account  there  are  no 
remains,  except  that  of  Brough,  at  Yell  Sound  side,  which  is  much 
dilapidated.  The  others,  at  Burraness  in  Firthsvoe,  and  Burra- 
voe  in  Bustavoe,  have  been  entirely  demolished,  and  levelled  with 
the  ground, — the  foundations  being  occupied  for  booths  or  store- 
houses and  stations  for  curing  fish.  But  there  are  two  relics  of 
antiquity  not  mentioned  in  the  old  Account  One  of  these  is 
the  remains  of  a  wet-dock  or  harbour  at  Burravoe,  which,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  Pictish  castle  that  stood  there,  must  have  been 
built  as  a  place  of  security  for  such  small  craft  as  belonged  to  it 
The  other  is  a  stone,  (a  block  of  granite  10£  feet  high,  circumfe- 
rence near  the  top  18  feet,  at  the  base  16  feet,)  commonly  called 
the  standing-stone  of  Busta.  It  has  evidently  been  set  up  by  the 
hands  of  man. 

In  the  rocky  banks  of  Culsterness,  there  is  a  cave  of  some  ex- 
tent, and  moderate  height,  containing  an  outer  and  inner  apart- 
ment, and  of  very  difficult  access,  said  to  have  been  in  former 
times  a  hiding-place.  There  is  another  cave  at  the  side  of  the 
loch  of  Trondavoe,  of  less  extent,  which  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  art,  for  what  purpose  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  but  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  place,  which,  in  times  long  past,  was 
used  by  sheep-stealers,  in  which  to  deposit  their  stolen  sheep. 

IIL — Population. 
In  this  parish  there  are  neither  towns  nor  villages. 

1  he  papulation  amounted  in  181 1,  to  •       1624 

1821,  1818 

1881,  2070 

1841,  ,       2087 

During  the  last  three  years,  there  was  only  one  illegitimate  birth. 

IV. — Industry. 

The  land  is  not  estimated  by  acres,  but  by  merk-land,  an  old 
Norwegian  or  Danish  denomination,  the  quantity  designated  by 
which  is  not  now  understood ;  but,  generally  speaking,  this  measure 
may  be  estimated  as  containing  about  two-thirds  of  a  Scotch  acre. 
Upon  this  reckoning,  the  parish  may  contain  about  1000  acres 
under  cultivation  ;  and  the  pasture  ground  enclosed  and  attached 
to  these  1000  acres,  may  be  as  much  more. 

There  is  no  wood  of  any  description  in  the  parish. 

Rait. — The  rent  may  be  pretty  fairly  taken,  on  an  average, 
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at  L.  1  per  merk-land.  The  real  rent,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, is  about  L.1000. 

There  have  been  improvements  lately  made  in  draining,  instead 
of  the  old  system  of  leaving  an  open  ditch  between  each  rig,  which 
caused  a  great  waste  of  surface.  In  several  places,  these  ditches 
are  filled  with  stones,  covered  over,  and  the  land  brought  into  a 
proper  state.  There  have  also  been  introduced  into  this  parish 
twenty  ploughs,  (commonly  called  Scotch  ploughs,  I  suppose  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  plough  formerly  used  in  the  parish, 
which  had  only  one  stilt,)  and  thirteen  carts.  A  few  years  ago, 
there  were  only  two  carts  in  the  parish. 

Fisheries.— The  fishings  are  of  ling,  cod,  and  herring.  Last 
year,  528  barrels  of  herrings,  and  60  tons  of  ling,  cod,  tusk,  and 
saith,  were  cured  in  the  parish ;  but  a  much  greater  quantity  were 
taken  by  the  fishermen  belonging  to  it  In  the  month  of  May,  all 
the  fishermen  belonging  to  the  parish  repair  to  the  fishing-sta- 
tions in  Northmavine  and  Papa-  Stour,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecut- 
ing the  ling  and  cod  fishing,  upon  which  they  principally  depend 
for  the  payment  of  their  rents.  Besides  the  above,  the  coal  fish 
(commonly  called  sillock  and  piltock)  are  taken  extensively  in  the 
parish ;  from  which,  the  inhabitants  derive  support  for  their  fami- 
lies, and  occasionally  make  considerable  quantities  of  oil. 

V.— Parochial  Economy. 

Ecclesiastical  State-— The  number  of  families  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church  is  374;  there  are  17 families  Methodists;  and 
3  Independents.  The  stipend  amounts  to  L.  150.  The  extent  of 
the  glebe  is  nine  merk-land ;  yearly  value  L.10.  The  manse  was 
built  in  1751;  completely  repaired  and  enlarged  (at  the  expense 
of  at  least  L.  500)  between  the  years  1819  and  1821.  Its  present 
condition  is  not  good. 

Education.— There  are  four  schools  in  the  parish.  Two  more 
are  very  greatly  required.  The  salary  of  the  parochial  teacher  is 
L.25,  13s.  8|d.  His  fees  may  amount  to  L.3  per  annum ;  and  be 
receives  L.2,  Ss.  9d.  in  lieu  of  garden  ground. 

Poor. — The  average  number  of  persons  receiving  aid  during 
the  last  three  years  is  25.  Average  sum  allotted  to  each,  5s.  3}<L 
The  average  annual  amount  of  contributions  for  last  three  years, 
L.9,  17s.  6fd.  Of  this  sum  L.6,  lis.  on  an  average  were  annual- 
ly divided  among  the  poor.  The  remainder  was  expended  on  the 
interment  of  paupers,  and  other  casualties. 

May  1341. 
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L — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

Boundaries. — This  parish,  consisting  of  the  united  parishes 
of  Tingwall,  Whiteness,  and  Weesdale,  is  bounded  on  the  north, 
by  the  sea,  and  the  parishes  of  Nesting  and  Delting;  on  the  west, 
by  the  sea,  and  the  parish  of  Sandsting ;  on  the  south,  by  the  sea 
and  Quarff;  on  the  east,  by  Lerwick  and  Oulberwick.  Lerwick 
was  disjoined  from  Tingwall,  and  erected  into  a  separate  parish, 
in  1701.  Sound  and  Oulberwick  were  disjoined  from  Tingwall  in 
1722,  and  annexed  to  the  parish  of  Lerwick. 

Extent. — Tingwall  is  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  from  12 
to  14  miles.  Whiteness  lies  to  the  west  of  Tingwall,  and  is  in 
length  from  5  to  6  miles.  Weesdale  is  to  the  north-west  of  White- 
ness, and  from  6  to  7  miles  in  length. 

II. — Civil  History. 

Ancient  Remains.-—  There  are  many  tumuli,  where  the  Scandi- 
navians had  buried  their  dead.  In  those  which  were  lately  opened, 
earthen  urns  of  various  sizes  were  discovered,  containing  calcined 
bones.  Steinbartes  or  stone  axes,  called  here  thunder-bolts,  are 
frequently  found,  also  arrow-heads.  There  are  also  the  remains 
of  a  very  great  many  Roman  Catholic  chapels. 

Tingwall  was  formerly  an  archdeaconry.  Most  of  the  church 
lands  in  it  were  made  over  by  Sir  Jerome  Cheyne,  the  Popish 
Archdeacon  of  Tingwall,  to  his  nephew,  and  remained  in  the  fa- 
mily, without,  I  believe,  ever  being  challenged. 

In  1592,  when  Presbyterianism  was  established  in  Scotland, 
Tingwall  was  the  seat  of,  and  gave  name  to,  the  Shetland  Pres- 
bytery ;  the  meetings  of  which  were  afterwards  removed  to  Scal- 
loway. 

While  the  Shetland  Islands  remained  under  the  Danish  crown, 
the  Fond  or  chief  magistrate  resided  here. 
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At  a  small  holm  in  the  Loch  of  Tingwall,  the  assize  was  held, 
and  the  judgments  of  the  other  courts  (Gula  Thing)  were  revised.* 
On  a  hill  at  a  little  distance,  is  the  place  where  the  last  sentence 
of  the  law  was  inflicted  on  the  condemned.  After  these  islands 
came  under  the  Scottish  Crown,  this  court  was  removed  to  Scal- 
loway. The  last  who  suffered  there,  were  Barbara  Tulloch,  and 
her  daughter,  Ellen  King,  who  were  condemned  for  the  crime  of 
witchcraft,  and  put  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Scalloway  is  the  only  village  in  the  parish.  It  was  anciently 
the  capital  of  Shetland,  and  a  burgh.  The  name  is  said  to  sig- 
nify the  harbour  beside  the  mansion  houses, — Scalla  signifying 
house,  and  way,  or  more  properly  vie,  a  roadstead.  Some  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  Scattavick,  the  little  harbour.  In  this  village 
most  of  the  Shetland  gentlemen  had  residences.  And  even  in  the 
recollection  of  some  old  people,  the  Sinclairs  of  House,  (descen- 
dants of  the  St  Clairs  of  Caithness,)  Mitchells  of  Westshore, 
Scotts  of  Giblesta,  Umphrays  of  Asta  and  Berry,  Mitchells  of 
Girlsta,  Dicks  of  Fracafield,  Dicks  of  Warmadale,  Mowbrays, 
&c.  had  houses  in  Scalloway.  The  only  gentleman  in  the  village 
now  is  Mr  Scott  of  Scalloway.  The  castle  of  Scalloway,  a  fine 
old  ruin,  stands  to  the  east  of  the  village.  It  was  built  in  1600, 
by  Earl  Patrick  Stewart.  Great  oppressions  and  heavy  burdens 
were  imposed  upon  the  people  during  the  erection  of  this  edifice. 
The  village  has  increased  much  of  late,  and  is  chiefly  supported 
by  the  fishing. 

Ancient  History. — St  Ninian  is  said  to  have  introduced  Christ- 
ianity into  Shetland ;  but  it  did  not  generally  prevail  until  995. 
These  islands  were  in  a  very  unsettled  state  (being  frequently 
taken  by  Scotch  pirates,  and  retaken  by  the  Danes,)  until  King 
Harold,  in  776,  took  possession  of  Shetland,  Orkney,  and  tbe 
Western  Isles.  Hacon  Adlestain  introduced  the  Gula  Thing  law 
into  Shetland.  After  King  Harold  was  slain  at  Stamford  Bridge, 
in  1067,  his  son  visited  Shetland,  &c.  and,  with  the  consent  of 
Adlebert,  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  established  bishops  in  all  these 
islands.  After  his  return  to  Norway,  in  1672,  he  granted  to  tbe 
merchants  of  his  new  city  of  Bergen  tbe  sole  right  of  trading  with 
the  islands,  excepting  that  360  cwts.  of  wool  were  annually  ex* 
ported  for  the  use  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen  and  his  clergy. 

*  Maud  Law,  as  tbe  highest  courts  were  held  in  islands. 
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In  1269,  King  Henry  of  England  entered  into  a  commercial 
treaty  with  King  Magnus  Lagabetter  of  Norway.  Englishmen 
were  sent  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  islands,  their  extent, 
produce,  &c    It  is  supposed  they  also  divided  the  land  into  merits. 

In  1271,  Shetland  was  separated  from  Qrkney,  and  united  to 
Faroe.  They  had  had  the  same  Foud  and  Lagamand  who  resid- 
ed at  Scalloway.     They  had  between  them  nine  bishops.  * 

By  a  treaty  of  1470,  Shetland  was  pledged  to  the  Crown  of 
Scotland ;  and  from  that  period,  the  original  inhabitants  were  most 
grievously  oppressed  by  tyrants,  from  time  to  time,  sent  over  by 
the  Scottish  Crown.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer,  all  the  property 
in  Shetland  was  held  by  Udal  tenure,  (descending  from  father  to 
son  without  any  written  documents,)  paid  no  fees,  and  owned  no 
superior.  About  1664,  Douglas  of  Spynie,  factor  for  Lord  Gran* 
dison,  compelled  many  of  the  simple  udallers  to  take  out  feu-char- 
ters for  their  lands.  Very  few  of  the  descendants  of  the  Norwe- 
gians now  possess  lands  in  Shetland.  There  are  still  a  few  in  Dun- 
rossuess  and  Cunningsburgh.  For  a  century  before  the  islands 
were  transferred  to  the  Scottish  Crown,  the  St  Clairs  of  Caithness 
possessed  a  very  large  share  of  the  Shetland  property,  which  their 
descendants  enjoyed  until  a  late,  period. 

In  1530,  the  islanders  were  so  oppressed  by  James,  Earl  of 
Moray,  that,  simple  and  yielding  as  they  were,  they  rose  in  arms 
against  bis  factor,  and  the  Crown  was  compelled  to  revoke  the 
charter  granted  to  him  of  the  lands  belonging  to  it  in  Shetland. 

In  1561,  Queen  Mary,  importuned  by  Lord  Robert  Stewart, 
her  natural  brother,  made  a  grant  to  him  of  all  the  Crown  lands 
in  Orkney  and*  Shetland.  'After  her  unfortunate  connexion  with 
Bothwell,  she  revoked  the  grant  given  to  Lord  Robert  Stewart, 
and  conferred  it  on  her  husband.  On  Bothwell's  forfeiture,  the 
lands  again  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  Lord  Robert  Stewart 
gained  possession  of  them ;  but,  owing  to  his  cruelty  to  the  inha- 
bitants, he  was  deprived  of  them,  and  confined  for  six  months  in 
the  palace  of  Linlithgow.  But,  in  1581,  his  interest  at  Court 
procured  for  him  a  new  grant  of  the  Earldom;  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed Justiciar,  with  power  to  convoke  and  dissolve  the  Law- 
taings.   He  forfeited  the  grant  in  1585. 

In  1587,  Sir  John  Maitland  obtained  a  grant  of  the  islands,  re- 
venues, &c. ;  but,  having  resigned,  Lord  Robert  Stewart  prevail- 

*  For  much  of  the  aborc  information  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rer.  Mr  Schroter  of 
Faroe. 
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ed  on  King  James  to  confer  them  on  him ;  and,  in  1600,  Earl 
Patrick  obtained  a  new  grant  of  them,  lived  at  Scalloway,  built 
the  castle,  and  grievously  oppressed  the  inhabitants,  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  prevent  their  complaints  reaching  the  ears  of  Govern- 
ment. In  1608,  however,  they  made  known  their  grievances  to 
Parliament,  which,  in  1612,  revoked  the  charter,  and  annexed  the 
Lordship  to  the  Crown,  Two  years  afterwards,  Earl  Patrick,  who 
justly  merited  punishment  for  his  cruelty  to  the  Sbetlanders,  was 
put  to  death  for  high  treason.  He  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  fined  them,  and  confiscated 
their  property  at  his  pleasure.  He  assessed  the  country  in  money, 
provisions,  and  personal  labour.  He  also  feued  lands  he  had  seiz- 
ed from  the  poor  udallers  ;  and  these,  with  scatt  and  other  bur- 
dens then  imposed,  together  with  the  Crown  lands,  form  the  re- 
venue of  the  Earldom  in  Shetland. 

In  1614,  Sir  James  Stewart  of  Ochiltree  farmed  the  Crown 
property ;  but  he  being  also  guilty  of  the  greatest  oppression  was 
deprived  of  it 

In  16*24,  Sir  George  Hay  was  appointed  Farmer-General  and 
Steward  of  the  islands.  He,  too,  oppressed  the  poor  Sbetland- 
ers ;  and  the  lordship  was  again  annexed  to  the  Crown  by  act  of 
Parliament 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  Earl  of  Morton  obtained  a  wad- 
set of  the  Lordship  of  Shetland  and  Earldom  of  Orkney  for  the 
sum  of  L.80,000,  said  to  have  been  advanced  his  Majesty  by  him. 
This  deed  was  ratified  by  act  of  Parliament.  No  attention  was 
paid  to  it  during  the  Commonwealth ;  but,  at  the  Restoration, 
Viscount  Grandison,  as  trustee  for  the  Morton  family,  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  property  and  revenues  belonging  to  the  Crown  in 
Shetland  and  Orkney. 

In  1641,  the  alleged  debt  due  the  Earl  of  Morton  was  discharg- 
ed, and  the  Lordship  of  Shetland  and  Earldom  of  Orkney  were 
to  remain  inseparably  annexed  to  the  Crown.  During  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  however,  on  account  of  the  active  part  taken  by 
James  Earl  of  Morton  in  bringing  about  the  Union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  he  obtained  a  new  grant  in  the  form  of  a  wad- 
set, redeemable  for  the  old  sum  of  L.30,000. 

In  1742,  the  Earl  of  Morton  obtained  an  irredeemable  right  to 
the  lands,  on  condition  of  improving  the  islands*  He  was  to  drain 
marshes^  build  harbours,  promote  the  fisheries,  and  improve  the 
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agriculture.  These  conditions,  however,  have  never  been  ful- 
filled. 

In  1776,  Lord  Morton  sold  his  lands  and  casualties,  in  Shetland 
to  Sir  Laurence  Dundas,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Zet- 
land, for  the  sum  of  L.66,000. 

Burdens. — There  were  many  burdens  imposed  on  Shetland, 
such  as  scatt,  wattle,  sheep,  and  oxpenny.  Although  it  is  main- 
tained that  scatt  was  the  Danish  land-tax,  yet,  until  lately,  it  was 
never  levied,  when  the  lands  were  not  under  cultivation ;  but,  in  a 
process  before  the  Court  of  Session  in  1829,  this  casual  payment 
was  made  a  feu.  Scatt  varies  on  the  merk  from  4d.  to  Is.  6d., 
those  farms  or  rooms  having  a  right  to  a  large  common  paying 
more  than  those  not  having  such  a  privilege*  The  scatt  was  for- 
merly paid  in  butter  and  oil.  The  Shetland  proprietors  have  also 
to  pay  the  British  land  tax.  The  wattle  was  a  tax  imposed  on 
every  family,  paid  in  barley  to  the  foud  or  baiHe.  It  is  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  from  presents  made  to  a  pious  lady,  sent  over 
by  the  Bishop  of  Orkney  to  bless  the  pastures,  in  order  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  flocks.  It  is  now  included  in  the  scatt  Sheep  and 
oxpenny  had  their  origin  from  a  certain  number  of  sheep  and  oxen 
furnished  for  the  governor's  table  from  every  parish.*  It  was  also 
paid  in  butter  and  oil.  It,  too,  rjs  now  included  in  the  scatt. 
The  feus  were  also  paid  in  butter.  All  these  butter  payments 
were  made  in  merks  and  lispunds.  The  lispund  was  formerly 
15  lbs. ;  but,  in  a  process  lately  before  the  Court  of  Session,  it 
was  made  90  lbs.  Tron,  or  32  lbs.  Avoirdupois. f 

By  a  late  act  of  Parliament,  the  Earl  of  Zetland  (then  Lord 
Dundas)  obtained  leave  to  dispose  of  his  feus,  scatt,  &c,  which 
have  almost  all  been  bought  up  by  the  Shetland  heritors. 

Laud  Rent  — The  land  mails  or  rents  were  anciently  paid  in 
woodmail,!  afterwards  converted  into  money  and  butter.  The 
merks  land  were  rated  at  6  penny,  12  penny,  &c.  The  12  penny 
paid  16s.  and  16  lbs.  butter.  The  tenant  also  paid  the  teinds  in 
kind,  now  converted  into  money.§  They  also  paid  one  fowl  for 
every  house  or  reek  "  to  feed  his  Majesty's  hawks/'     This  claim 

*  First  granted  as  a  compliment  to  Both  well,  when  he  took  refuge  in  Shetland 
after  his  marriage  with  Queen  Mary.  • 

f  See  Pundler  process. 

X  Woodmail,  or  mill,  (cloth  payment)  was  a  strong  woollen  cloth  made  in  Shet- 
land, valued  at  2s.  per  guilding.  There  ore  six  cuttles  or  Scotch  ells  in  one  guild  big. 

§  The  Bishop  of  Orkney  formerly  drew  one-half  of  all  the  corn  teind  in  Shetland, 
except  in  the  parish  of  Ting  wall,  the  Archdeacon  having  the  whole  of  the  teinds 
parsonage  and  vicarage. 
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has  again  been  set  up  by  her  Majesty's  Falconer  for  Scotland,  but 
resisted  by  the  Shetland  gentlemen,  and  a  process  in  regard  to  it  is  now 
depending  before  the  Court  of  Session.  Formerly,  when  leases  were 
granted,  a  sum  was  advanced  by  the  lessee,  termed  a  grassum9  or 
entry  money,  in  order  that  the  lands  might  be  kept  at  their  old 
rent.  In  addition  to  the  land  rent,  every  tenant  was  obliged  to 
pay  one  fowl  per  merk  to  his  landlord,  to  deliver  his  fish  to  him 
at  a  certain  price  ;  and  whatever  produce  of  his  farm  he  had  to 
dispose  of,  had  first  to  be  offered  to  him.  The  landlord  in  return 
always  supported  his  tenant  in  years  of  scarcity.  Rents  are  now 
paid  in  money. 

Until  lately,  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  division  of  scathold. 
The  bailie,  or  chief  magistrate,  went  along  the  marches,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  most  respectable  people  of  each  parish,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  division,  and  with  them  some  young 
boys,  on  whom  they  bestowed  a  good  flogging  at  particular  places, 
in  order  that  they  might  remember  the  marches ;  after  which,  they 
received  some  little  reward.  I  have  heard  some  old  people  who 
were  present,  describe  what  took  place  at  these  ridings  of  the 
marches,  called  "  riding  the  Hagra." 

They  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  sheep-flocks,  which  con- 
stituted their  chief  wealth.  They  had  large  stone  inclosures  in 
all  their  pastures.  They  made  a  coarse  warm  cloth  of  the  wool, 
which  is  still  done  by  those  who  have  any  sheep.  In  1797,  the 
sheep- flock  in  this  parish  was  computed  at  10,000.  It  does  not 
now  amount  to  1000.  The  want  of  them  is  very  much  felt. 
III. — Population. 

Population  in  1755,    .     1412 


1806, 

.  1997 

1821, 

.  2309 

1831, 

.  2797 

1836, 

.  3188 

IV. — Industry. 
Soil  and  Produce. — This  parish  lies  in  parallel  straths,  from 
north-east  to  south-west  The  soil  is  generally  a  light-brown, 
black  loam,  or  moorish.  Each  strath  has  a  bed  of  primitive  blue 
limestone,  interspersed  with  quartz.  The  subsoil  of  most  of  the  peaty 
ground,  has  a  crust  of  iron  ore  impervious  to  water,  and  which  at 
first  resists  the  plough.  After  some  years'  cultivation,  however, 
this  ferruginous  substance  yields  to  the  plough.  The  subsoil  can 
then  be  turned  up  and  mixed  with  the  moss,  greatly  improving 
the  soil.  I  have  not  found  the  iron  ore  so  hurtful  to  vegetation 
as  might  have  been  supposed.    But  wherever  there  is  a  chalybeate 
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spring,  it  requires  to  be  drained ;  for  when  it  runs  over  the  soil, 
it  renders  it  unproductive.  The  subsoil  of  most  of  the  meadows 
is  blue  till,  mixed  with  small  stones.  This  is  even  found  under 
the  beds  of  marl.  The  hills  on  the  east  side  of  Tingwall  parish 
ate  composed  of  clay  slate,  and  micaceous  schistus,  and  appear 
capable  of  cultivation ;  those  on  the  west  side  do  not  appear  so 
capable.  Whenever  the  moss  on  them  is  cut,  the  whole  surface 
is  covered  with  large  stones  of  coarse  granite  and  gneiss. 

Near  Rova  Head,  on  the  north-east  part  of  Tingwall  parish, 
Sir  Arthur  Nicolson,  Bart,  has  discovered  a  field  of  fine  blue 
slate,  which  promises  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  country ;  the 
gray  slate,  in  use  at  present,  soon  splitting  when  exposed  to  sun 
and  air. 

In  some  of  the  meadows,  there  are  quantities  of  fine  shell  marl, 
which  answers  well  as  a  manure,  especially  for  green  crops. 

The  want  of  inclosures  is  much  felt :  cattle  injuring  the  crops,* 
and  poaching  the  land  in  the  winter  time.  In  some  places,  how- 
ever, there  are  good  stone  inclosures. 

An  improved  system  of  agriculture  has  been  introduced,  and  in 
many  places  a  regular  rotation  of  crops  followed.  The  common 
rotation  is,  l*f  year,  turnips  and  potatoes;  2d,  big  barley,  with 
grass  seeds;  3d,  hay;  4th,  pasture;  5*A,  oats.  The  potato  is 
cultivated  to  a  large  extent,  aud  in  ordinary  seasons,  Lerwick  and 
Scalloway  are  supplied  from  Tingwall  parish.  The  potatoes  are 
planted  in  drills,  horse-hoed,  and  when  taken  up,  put  into  pits  du- 
ring winter.  Turnips  grow  well.  The  red  and  green  tops  and 
Swedish  are  tried ;  but  the  yellow  are  preferred  The  barley  iu 
use  is  the  four  and  six-sided  big.  The  two-sided  has  been  tried, 
but  does  not  answer.  It  is  some  weeks  later  in  ripening,  not  so 
productive,  and  more  easily  injured  by  the  wind.  Wheat  and  rye 
have  been  attempted,  but  do  not  answer,  owing  to  the  want  of 
eun.  Pease  do  well,  unless  when  we  are  visited  by  early  frosts, 
but  are  little  cultivated.  Flax  and  hemp  have  also  been  reared, 
and  grow  luxuriantly,  but  the  people- do  not  know  how  to  manage 
them  when  pulled. 

The  old  one-sided  plough  is  still  in  use.  In  some  parts,  the 
Rotheram,  or  Small's  plough  is  in  more  general  use,  drawn  by 
two  horses ;  if  they  are  small,  assisted  by  two  oxen.  Close  carts 
are  also  much  used.  The  land  is  in  many  places  cultivated  by 
the  spade. 

The  method  of  making  hay  is  much  improved.   It  is  in  general 
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spread  out  as  soon  as  mown,  and  before  night  put  up  in  cocks. 
This  method  is  continued  for  a  few  days,  when  it  is  led  home,  by 
which  means  the  natural  juices  and  nutritious  properties  are  pre- 
served, as  well  as  the  fine  smell.  A  little  salt  is  often  mixed  with 
it,  when  building. 

Meadows. — The  meadows  and  boggy  land  arise  from  springs 
of  water  issuing  from  higher  land  and  running  through  crevices  in 
the  limestone.  These  meadows  produce  a  quantity  of  coarse 
grass,*  which  is  made  into  hay  for  fodder  for  the  cattle  in  winter. 
From  these  wet  grounds,  as  well  as  from  stagnant  waters,  there 
arises  a  mildew,  whenever  a  slight  frost  takes  place,  especially  on 
the  fall  of  a  north  wind  during  the  summer  or  autumn  seasons. 
This  exhalation  or  ground-fog  is  frequently  seen  to  arise  from 
these  bogs  like  the  smoke  of  so  many  fires,  until,  uniting,  it  forms 
one  dense  cloud  over  all  the  damp  ground.  It  instantly  destroys 
vegetation.  The  potato  crop,  in  particular,  is  ruined  whenever 
it  reaches  it.  Not  only  do  the  stems  soon  wither,  but  the  poi- 
sonous matter  seems  to  descend  into  the  bulbs,  which  renders 
them  so  unpalatable,  that  some  seasons  even  the  swine  will  not 
eat  them.  For  the  last  four  years,  the  crops  in  all  our  valleys, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  sea,  have  been  ruined  by  early  frosts* 
accompanied  by  mildews.  The  crops  within  the  vortex  of  the 
cloud  on  the  lower  ground,  are  often  completely  destroyed,  while 
the  upper  part  of  the  same  field  remains  unharmed.  The  oats 
and  barley,  under  the  influence  of  the  mildew,  assume  a  dirty  white 
Appearance. 

The  advantages  of  draining  are  fully  experienced.  It  is  carried 
pn  in  a  very  sufficient  manner  by  Mr  Hay,  on  his  property  at  Lax- 
firth  and  other  places.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  tenants, 
without  either  capital  or  leases,  are  to  follow  his  example.  And 
until  bogs  are  drained,  and  the  stagnant  water  carried  off,  the 
saving  of  the  crops  must  always  remain  precarious. 

Considerable  quantities  of  waste  land  have  lately  been  brought 
into  cultivation ;  some  by  the  tenants  themselves.  It  was  for- 
merly the  practice  for  the  landlord  to  mark  out  a  piece  on  the 
common,  and  assign  it  to  a  tenant,  who,  on  condition  of  bringing 
it  under  crop,  had  it  for  seven  years  rent  free.  But  it  was  seldom 
the  tenant  could  drain,  trench,  and  inclose  it  properly. 

It  has  been  the  practice  here,  as  in  all  other  parishes  of  Shet- 
land, to  cut  up  the  best  soil  in  the  common,  carrying  it  home 
either  for  manure,  or  to  spread  under  the  cattle  in  the  byre.     By 
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this  destructive  practice,  the  best  pasture  in  the  country  is  not 
only  injured,  but  in  many  places  completely  destroyed.  This 
system  has  been  put  *&  stop  to  by  some  of  the  heritors;  but  unless 
they  will  all  unite,  the  evil  will  not  cease.  It  is  distressing  thus 
to  see  the  best  pasture  completely  destroyed ;  and  no  sooner  does 
the  grass  begin  to  spring  than  the  ground  is  immediately  robbed 
of  its  new  surface;  and  this  continues  until  the  whole  soil  is  either 
carried  away  by  the  tenants,  or  washed  away  by  the  winter  rains. 

Roads. — Roads  are  now  so  good  in  some  places,  that  carts  can 
drive  on  them.  But  they  are  yet  in  their  infancy ;  and  the  want 
of  them  is  a  great  bar  to  all  improvements.  There  are  excellent 
roads  about  Laxfirth  and  to  the  northward,  but  the  middle  of  the 
parish  has  been  sadly  neglected.  The  soil  being  open,  and  carts 
and  horses  constantly  traversing  them,  the  roads  that  are,  are  so 
broken  up  during  winter,  that  people  cannot  go  to  church  with 
any  comfort  These  observations  refer  to  Tingwall  only ;  for  in 
Whiteness  and  Weesdale,  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any 
made  roads. 

Fisheries. — The  Sbetlanders  subsist  chiefly  by  fishing,  without 
which  few  could  pay  their  rents.  The  inhabitants  in  the  southern 
parts  of  this  parish  begin  their  spring  fishing  in  February,  ventur- 
ing out  to  sea  whenever  the  weather  permits,  often  risking  their 
lives.  A  few  salt  their  own  fish,  and  dispose  of  them,  when  ready 
for  the  market,  on  their,  own  account.  The  price  of  cod  in  ge- 
neral is  4s.  per  cwt.  for  wet  fish;  price  of  ling,  6s.:  two  cwt. 
and  rather  less  than  a- half  of  wet  make  one  of  dry  fish.  The 
summer  fishing  begins  about  the  end  of  April,  and  ends  about  the 
12th  of  August  It  is  carried  on  in  sloops  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
tons.  More  than  one-half  of  the  fish  caught  goes  to  the  men  ; 
most  of  whom  about  Scalloway  have  shares  in  the  vessels.  Some 
of  them  are  sole  owners. 

The  people  in  these  parishes  are  under  no  obligation  to  fish  to 

their  landlords,  or  to  dispose  of  any  of  their  product  to  them. 

They  are  at  liberty  to  employ  themselves  in  any  way  they  please. 

-  There  was  formerly  a  bounty  on  Shetland  fish,  and  also  on  the 

vessels  engaged  in  the  fishing,  of  L.  1  per  registered  ton. 

For  some  years  past,  the  herring-fishing  has  been  extensively 
carried  on.  The  people  deliver  their  herrings  at  about  7s.  per 
cran.  I  have  known  one  of  our  boats  take  297  crans  in  a  season. 
In  1835,  above  15,000  barrels  were  shipped  from  Scalloway  alone. 
For  the  three  last  years,  this  fishing  has  not  been  successful ;  and 
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the  crops  having  also  failed,  the  people  are  in  a  very  reduced 
state.  In  such  circumstances,  rents  can  hardly  be  paid  either  for 
lands  or  houses.  Yet,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  do  tenant  has 
been  turned  out  of  his  possession  by  his  landlord.  The  rents  are 
at  present  all  paid  in  money.  There  are  1637  merks  land  in  this 
ministry.  The  rental  is  about  L.2000.  The  arable  ground  will 
measure  rather  more  than  2500  acres. 

Exports  and  Imports.— »It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  exports 
and  imports  of  this  parish  from  the  rest  of  Shetland.  Some  of  the 
exports  of  these  islands,  as  extracted  from  the  Custom-  House  books, 
are  as  follows : — 


Year  1828. 

Year  1824. 

Year  1825. 

Fish,  tons,    1866 

1284 

1575 

Oil,  barrels,    740 

950 

1243 

Beef,  barrels,  140 

, 

.    433 

Oieo, 

367 

.  1250 

Sheep,        • 

69 

.    76 

Kelp,  tons,     260 

•           •            • 

442 

Ponies, 

92 

140 

Butter,  barrels, 

106       . 

119 

Chromate  of  iron,  tons 

180 

The  following  are  some  of  the  imports;  oatmeal,  2152£  bolls; 
tobacco,  4788  lbs.;  spirits,  14,830  gallons;  coffee,  1419  lbs.; 
snuff,  1073  lbs. ;  tea,  17,98a 

The  late  Mr  Mouat  of  Garth  states,  that,  in  1831,  there  were 
in  Shetland  25,000  acres  cultivated  land, — 400,000,  uncultivated, 
— the  rental  being  from  L.  26,000  to  L.  38,000.  He  reckons  the 
gross  proceeds  of  lands,  fishery,  trade,  &c.  to  be  L.  300,000  per 
annum.* 

Lakes. — There  are  many  lakes  in  this  parish,  abounding  with 
fish.  The  principal  ones  are  the  lakes  of  Tingwall,  Asta,  and 
Girlsta  in  Tingwall ;  and  the  lake  of  Strom  in  Whiteness,  in  a 
small  holm  in  Tingwall  lake,  the  Grand  Foud  held  his  Court 
Girlsta  lake  is  celebrated  by  Torfaeus.  He  says,  it  was  called 
Geirhildar-vatn,  from  the  daughter  of  Floke,  a  northern  pirate, 
having  been  lost  in  it.  f  In  the  lake  of  Strom,  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  small  castle,  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Orkney,  who  was  afterwards  slain,  by  order  of  his  fa- 
ther, at  the  standing-stone  of  Tingwall.  % 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 
Harbours. — This  parish  is  better  provided  with  harbours  than 
any  in  Shetland.     To  the  north,  are  Deal's  Voe,  Laxfirth  Voe, 

•  Sec  Peterkin's  Letter  to  George  Traill,  Esq.  M.  P.        t  See  Hibbert,  p.  400. 
t  See  Hibbert,  pp.  268  and  641. 
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Wadbrister  Voe,  and  Catfrith  Voe.  To  the  west,  Weesdale  Voe, 
Binnaness  Voe,  and  Whiteness  Voe.  To  the  south,  Scalloway 
Voe,  and  Cliffsound.  And  to  the  west  of  Scalloway,  there  is  a 
cluster  of  islands  belonging  to  this  parish,  within  all  of  which  there 
is  fine  anchorage. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — There  are  at  present  two  churches, — one 
at  Tingwall,  built  in  1788,  after  a  long  litigation  before  the  Court 
of  Session, — and  one  at  Whiteness  for  the  united  parishes  of 
Whiteness  and  Weesdale,  at  which  there  is  a  missionary  on  the 
Royal  Bounty.  It  stands  by  the  loch  of  Strom,  near  to  the  an- 
cient fortification  already  noticed,  part  of  which  was  taken  down  to 
help  to  build  the  former  church.  The  present  church  is  a  new 
one.  The  old  church  was  dedicated  to  St  Ola.  Near  to  this, 
lived  Sinclair  of  Strom,  famous  for  his  bravery  in  defending  the 
rights  of  the  udallers  against  the  Government  in  1530.  In  this 
contest,  the  Earl  of  Caithness  was  slain.  There  was  formerly  a 
church  at  Weesdale  dedicated  to  "  Our  Lady."  It  was  much 
(sometimes  still  is)  frequented  by  people  from  every  corner  of 
Shetland,  who,  by  casting  in  an  offering  of  money  at  the  shrine  of 
"  Our  Lady,"  believed  they  would  be  delivered  from  any  trouble 
they  laboured  under.  There  is  a  tradition  regarding  the  building 
of  it,  still  firmly  believed  by  the  superstitious  of  the  islanders.  Two 
wealthy  ladies,  sisters,  having  encountered  a  storm  off  the  coast  of 
Shetland,  vowed  to  "  Our  Lady,"  that,  if  she  would  bring  them 
safe  to  land,  they  would  erect  a  church  to  her  on  the  first  spot 
they  reached.  They  landed  at  Weesdale,  and  immediately  com- 
menced building  the  church.  And  each  morning,  when  the  masons 
came  to  work,  they  found  as  many  stones  ready  quarried  as  they 
required  during  the  day.  One  of  the  elders  of  the  church,  who 
lately  lived  in  that  neighbourhood,  used  regularly  to  gather  up 
the  offerings,  which  be  put  into  the  poor's  box.  A  church  is 
building  at  Scalloway,  for  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood,  the 
walls  of  which  will  be  finished  in  a  few  months. 

Stipend. — Tingwall  is  celebrated  for  its  process  of  augmenta- 
tion. The  Court  of  Session  declaring  that  they  had  no  power  to 
augment  the  stipends  of  the  clergy,  the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Mitchell,  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  who  gave  a  deci- 
sion favourable  to  the  clergy.  The  Court  of  Session  then  aug- 
mented it  to  L.578,  Ids.  Scots,  and  108  lispunds  of  butter,  with 
1*40  for  communion  elements.     It  at  present  amounts  to  L.251, 
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14s.  3d.,  with  20  lispunds  butter,  and  L.8,  6s.  8d.  for  communion 
elements. 

Education. — The  parochial  school  is  placed  about  the  middle 
of  Tingwall.  There  are  three  schools  supported  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  one  in  Weesdale,  one 
in  Whiteness,  and  one  at  Scalloway.  In  the  island  of  Trondra, 
there  is  one  of  the  General  Assembly's  schools :  and  there  is 
another  at  Laxfirth,  where  Mr  Hay  has  built  a  commodious  school 
and  dwelling-house.  Owing  to  the  parish  being  so  intersected  by 
voes,  there  are  many  children  who  can  attend  none  of  these 
schools. 

Poor. — There  is  a  great  proportion  of  poor,  especially  in  Ting- 
wall  parish,  and  there  are  no  funds  for  their  support  but  the  Sab- 
bath-day collection,  to  which  the  absentee  heritors  have  contri- 
buted nothing,  at  least  for  the  last  thirty-three  years. 

June  1841. 


PARISH  OF  NORTHMAVING. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  BUURAVOE,  SYNOD  OF  SHETLAND. 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  STEVENSON,  MINISTER. 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History." 
Name. — Some  suppose  that  the  name  Northmavine  signifies 
North  Main,  i.  e.  the  north  part  of  the  Mainland  of  Zetland. 
Others  imagine,  that  as  the  neck  of  land  which  divides  this  parish 
from  that  of  Delting  is  called  Maven,  and  as  the  whole  parish 
lies  to  the  north  of  it,  it  has  thence  derived  its  name. 

Extent,  Sfc. — It  is  a  very  extensive  parish,  being  8  miles  broad 
from  east  to  west,  and  16  miles  long  from  north  to  south.  The 
sea  is  its  boundary  on  all  sides,  except  where  it  is  joined  to  the 
parish  of  Delting  by  the  neck  of  land  referred  to  above,  and  which 
is  only  about  an  hundred  yards  broad. 

Topographical  Appearances. — The  figure  of  the  parish  ap- 
proaches near  to  that  of  a  triangle,  and  its  surface  is  very  irregular 
It  is  covered  with  hills,  but  none  of  these  are  of  great  elevation 
except  Rona's  Hill,  which,  in  the  former  Statistical  Account, 
is  said  to  be  3944  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but,  lately,  it 
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wa  ascertained  to  be  only  about  1500  feet.  It  is  the  highest 
hill  in  Zetland ;  and  from  its  summit,  under  a  clear  and  serene 
sky,  which  very  seldom  happens  even  in  the  finest  summer  weather, 
a  most  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect  is  presented  to  the  view. 

The  coast  is  very  irregular,  and  intersected  by  a  vast  number 
of  voes  or  bays.  The  shores  for  the  most  part  are  high  and  pre- 
cipitous, except  where  banks  of  sand  or  gravel  are  formed,  and 
composed  of  rocks  of  the  hardest  description.  Other  materials 
would  not  long  endure  the  fury  of  the  winter's  storm. 

Around  the  parish,  there  are  many  excellent  bays  or  voes.  The 
principal,  the  most  extensive,  and  beautiful,  is  St  Magnus  Bay, 
from  which  many  voes  run  into  the  interior  of  the  land,  where  the 
largest  vessels  may  ride  at  anchor  in  the  most  tempestuous  wea- 
ther, in  perfect  safety.  Upon  the  west  side  of  the  parish,  there  is 
Mangaster  Voe,  Hammer's  Voe,  Gunister  Voe,  and  Urafirth  Voe ; 
but  Hills  wick  is  most  frequented  by  vessels,  as  it  is  considered  a 
very  safe  harbour.  Upon  the  south  and  east  side,  there  is  Sullom 
Voe,  which  is  said  to  be  eight  miles  long,  and  Gluss  Voe,  and 
Collafirth  Voe,  and  others.  Upon  the  north  side  of  the  parish, 
there  is  Rona's  Voe,  and  Hamnavoe ;  the  former  is  said  to  be  six 
miles  long,  and  is  narrow;  the  latter  is  an  excellent  place  for 
vessels  riding  at  anchor  :  but  the  entrance  to  it  is  very  small. 

This  parish  is  also  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  small 
islands  or  holms,  and  pillars  or  rocks,  situated  near  the  shore,  and 
which  are  very  picturesque  objects,  when  viewed  from  a  distance. 
There  are  the  Isle  of  Eagleshey,  the  Isle  of  Niben,  the  Isle  of 
Gunister,  the  Isle  of  Stenness,  Gluss  Isle,  the  Isle  of  Uyea  and 
Fetheland,  and  the  Island  of  Lamma,  and  some  others.  None  of 
these  are  inhabited  at  present ;  and  the  pasture' of  most  of  them 
is  considered  excellent,  and  is  famed  for  producing  the  richest 
beef  and  mutton.  And  upon  the  most  of  them,  sheep  and  cattle 
are  kept  in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  without  shelter,  or  receiving 
fodder  of  any  kind,  even  in  the  most  inclement  seasons. 

Here,  also,  many  curious  rocks  may  be  seen.  The  most  re- 
markable is  one  situated  at  the  back  of  Hillswick  Ness,  and  cal- 
led the  Drongs.  This  immense  rock  rises,  almost  quite  perpen- 
dicular, to  the  height  of  an  hundred  feet  from  the  water,  and  at 
a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a  vessel  under  sail.  Near  to 
this  are  two  very  high  pillars,  of  the  same  kind  of  rock  with  the 
Drongs,  and  with  the  stupendous  crags  upon  the  shore.  And  it 
is  not  improbable  that  these  have  all  been  at  one  time  uniu 
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ed  together,  but  have  been  separated,  not'  by  volcanic  eruptions, 
but  by  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  which  nothing  almost  can  resist, 
during  the  winter  storms.  There  is  another  rock,  called  Dorholm, 
from  a  lofty  and  spacious  arch  passing  through  its  centre,  and 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  door  in  certain  directions.  The 
height  of  this  rock  is  76  feet  from  the  water,  and  the  height  of 
the  arch  is  said  to  be  54  feet.  To  the  north  of  this,  there  is  a 
rock  called  the  Maiden  Skerry,  which  is  very  near,  but  completely 
detached  from  the  shore,  and  on  which,  it  is  reported,  the  fool 
of  man  has  never  trod.  Two  miles  farther  north,  there  is  a  rock 
of  very  great  height,  called  the  Osse  Skerry,  through  which  also 
there  is  a  very  large  arch,  which  may  be  seen  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance. Near  to  Petheland,  there  is  also  a  number  of  very  high 
rocks,  called  the  Ramnastacks.  All  these  rocks  and  holms,  and 
others  that  could  be  mentioned,  differ  in  their  appearance  from 
one  another,  and  stand  forth  amid  the  waters  of  the  ocean ;  con* 
sequently  .they  are  excellent  sea-marks  to  mariners  in  search  of  a 
harbour  or  place  of  safety. 

Meteorology. — The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  very  va- 
riable, and  very  moist.  Sometimes,  however,  .the  barometer  re- 
mains stationary  for  several  days  and  weeks,  and  then  the  weather 
is  nncommonly  fine.  I  have  seen  the  barometer  as  high  as  31, 
and  as  low  as  28,  in  a  tremendous  gale  of  wind  from  the  west. 
The  barometer  always  rises  when  the  wind  is  northerly,  even  al- 
though it  rains  heavily.  And  when  it  falls  suddenly,  a  very  heavy 
sea  may  be  expected,  or  a  gale  of  wind. 

Rains  are  frequent,  and  sometimes  very  heavy.  Some  seasons, 
however,  are  very  dry ;  the  peat-banks  are  rent  asunder,  and  the 
grass  and  crops  are  injured,  even  although,  in  summer  evenings, 
there  may  be  thick  fogs  and  heavy  dews  to  refresh  the  soil. 

The  winds  are  very  variable,  and  the  prevailing  wind  is  westerly. 
During  the  winter  season,  when  storms  and  tempests  prevail,  the 
wind  often  changes  from  one  direction  to  another,  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly.  Houses  are  unroofed,  crops  destroyed,  and  boats 
and  other  property  lost ;  and  every  season,  shipwrecks  take  place* 

The  climate  is  considered  mild  and  temperate.  The  summer 
season  is  very  seldom  disagreeably  or  oppressively  hot,  an  equality 
in  the  atmosphere  being  preserved  by  the  surrounding  waters. 
The  winter,  sometimes,  also  is  very  mild,  at  other  times  the  cold 
and  frost  are  intense.  But  although  the  climate  is  very  damp,  it 
is  not  considered  by  any  means  unhealthy ;  and  warm  clothing  is 
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an  indispensable  article  of  dress.  Rheumatism  and  asthma  are 
very  common  complaints  among  the  people ;  but  perhaps  these 
may  be  attributed  as  much  to  the  low,  miserable,  and  uncomfort- 
able dwellings  in  which  they  live,  as  to  the  dampness  of  the  cli- 
mate. Fever  of  a  very  infectious  nature  sometimes  occurs ;  but 
it  is  commonly  confined  to  two  or  three  families  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  as  no  intercourse  whatever  takes  place  with  per- 
sons so  affected,  and  thus  they  sometimes  die  a  miseifeble  death 
for  want  of  cleanliness,  proper  treatment,  and  medical  attendance. 
Pulmonary  complaints  are  also  to  be  met  with,  but  are  not  com- 
mon. That  the  climate  is,  by  no  means,  injurious  to  health, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  in  1831,  there  were 
thirty-nine  persons  in  this  parish,  and  chiefly  women,  upwards  of 
eighty  years  of  age.  Some  of  them  were  above  ninety  years,  and 
one  woman  died  lately  said  to  have  been  an  hundred  years  old. 

Hydrography. — This  parish  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
and  voes  run  into  the  interior,  almost  in  every  direction.  Many 
excellent  springs  are  to  be  found.  Very  near  to  the  top  of  Rona's 
Hill,  there  are  several  powerful  springs,  which  send  forth  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  water,  in  a  short  space  of  time.  And  as  these 
springs  are  more  elevated  than  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills  in 
these  islands,  where  must  their  source  or  origin  be  ?  No  medi- 
cinal springs,  I  believe,  have  hitherto  been  found.  Lochs  or 
lakes,  some  of  considerable  extent  and  depth,  are  very  numerous 
in  this  parish,  amounting,  it  has  been  said,  to  upwards  of  an  hun- 
dred, and  many  of  them  abounding  with  most  excellent  trout. 

Geology. — The  direction  of  the  strata  of  rocks,  in  this  parish,  is 
from  east  to  west ;  and  innumerable  are  the  veins  or  dikes  and  fis- 
sures that  cut  across  the  strata,  and  more  or  less  derange  and  alter 
their  original  position.  The  mountains  and  hills  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  granite,  syenite,  syenitic  greenstone,  gneiss,  diallage  rock, 
porphyry,  &c  Old  red  sandstone  and  limestone,  of  a  coarse  descrip- 
tion, are  also  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  parish.  No  fos- 
sil organic  remains,  or  petrifactions,  whether  belonging  to  the  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  kingdom,  have  ever  been  found,  that  I  have 
heard  of;  neither  are  there  any  ores  containing  copper,  lead, 
&c  Chromate  of  iron  has  been  found  in  certain  situations,  but 
not  of  the  best  quality ;  also  Scotch  pebbles  or  agates,  and  garnets. 

Peat  moss,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  only  soil  that  covers  the 
solid  rocks  referred  to  above.  Along  the  shore,  in  favoured  spots, 
the  soil  is  of  a  light  and  sandy  description,  which  in  good  seasons 
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bears  excellent  crops ;  in  other  places,  it  is  of  a  clayey  or  loamy 
nature,  which  also  produces  well.  The  soil,  in  general,  is  very 
thin,  even  where  it  is  thickened  by  the  application  of  other  earths 
by  manual  labour ;  and  it  is  naturally  wet,  but  draining  would  be 
a  tedious  and  expensive  operation,  as  the  subsoil  is  so  very  hard 
and  impenetrable. 

Zoology. — In  this  parish,  there  are  some  birds  which  are  consi- 
dered rare.  There  are  several  kinds  of  gulls ;  the  Bonxie  or  Skua 
gull  is  the  most  rare.  Rona's  hill,  Foula,  and  island  of  Unst  are 
the  only  three  situations  in  Zetland  where  it  is  to  be  found.  It  is 
a  beautiful  and  powerful  bird,  and  is  said  to  have  many  a  hard 
battle  with  the  eagle,  which  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  Rona's  hilL 
There  are  also  many  varieties  of  wild  ducks  frequenting  the  voes 
and  lochs,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  and  also  different  kinds  of 
geese,  such  as  the  ember-goose,  or  great  northern  diver,  and  the 
rain-goose  or  red-throated  diver.  Hawks,  snipes,  plovers,  curlews 
&c.  are  often  met  with.  Large  flocks  of  swans  are  sometimes  ob- 
served flying  about,  but  do  not  take  up  their  residence  here. 

In  this  parish,  a  great  number  of  cattle  are  reared  every  season 
and  sold,  and  also  ponies.  Some  of  these  are  very  small,  for  which 
sometimes  high  prices  have  been  obtained.  The  real  Shetland 
breed  of  sheep  is  hardly  now  to  be  found  in  this  parish,  except  on 
Rona's  hill,  as  it  has  been  crossed  by  the  Cheviot,  or  black-faced 
breed ;  and  some  think  that  it  would  have  been  better,  had  such 
breeds  never  been  introduced  into  the  country,  as  the  real  Shet- 
land breed  is  much  hardier,  and  stands  the  climate  better,  and  the 
food  which  nature  has  here  provided  is  coarse,  and  not  very  nutri- 
tious* 

Most  of  the  lochs  abound  with  salmon -trout,  and  great  numbers 
are  caught  every  season.  Sea-trout  is  also  very  abundant,  and  of 
a  large  size,  The  spawning  season  is  in  the  month  of  October ; 
but  it  is  thought  by  some,  that  they  spawn  two  or  three  times  in 
the  year. 

Many  varieties  of  shell-fish  are  found  here,  such  as  oysters, 
spouts,  mussels,  cockles,  and  lobsters  of  a  large  size.  These,  in 
seasons  of  scarcity,  afford  food  to  the  people,  but  are  seldom  or 
never  used,  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  obtain  fish. 

Botany. — No  rare  plants,  I  believe,  are  to  be  found  in  this  pa- 
rish. A  few  are  found  of  a  medicinal  description  ;  some  are  also 
used  for  dyeing  cloth.  There  are  no  forests  or  plantations  in  this 
country ;  but  the  experiment  has  never  been  made,  (and  the  pro- 
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prietors  have  no  inclination  or  desire  to  try  the  experiment,)  whe- 
ther large  plantations  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  properly  walled 
or  fenced,  to  prevent  cattle  and  sheep  from  injuring  and  destroy- 
ing them,  would  succeed  or  not.  Some  situations  in  this  parish 
appear  favourable  for  the  attempt.  In  certain  places  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  are  found  imbedded  in  the  moss. 

II. — Civil  History. 

Land-owners.— The  chief  land-owner  is  Arthur  Gifford,  Esq. 
of  Busta,  to  whom  the  greatest  part  of  the  parish  belongs.  The 
other  proprietors  are,  Earl  Zetland ;  Henry  Cheyne,  Esq.  of  Tang- 
wick ;  Arthur  Cheyne,  Esq.  of  OUaberry ;  and  Mrs  Ogilvy  of  Gas- 
saburgh. 

Parochial  Registers. — The  parochial  registers,  for  a  few  years, 
have  been  kept  well  and  accurately ;  but  the  old  records  are  far 
from  being  perfect  or  voluminous,  and  are  not  of  a  very  early  date. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of  Dr  Jack,  in  the  year 
1 765,  new  session-books  were  obtained,  and  ever  since  they  have 
been  more  or  less  regularly  kept,  according  to  the  qualifications 
and  ability  of  the  session-clerk. 

Antiquities. — A  huge  granite  stone  appears  to  have  been  raised 
upon  the  top  of  an  hill  in  this  neighbourhood,  having  a  circle  of 
smaller  stones  around  the  bottom.  What  deed  it  commemorates, 
or  whether  it  was  raised  for  a  religious  purpose,  none  now  can  tell. 
There  are  the  ruins  of  several  religious  houses  in  this  parish* 
The  church  at  OUaberry  has  been  in  ruins,  for  many  years ;  also 
the  church  at  North  Roe.  The  remains  of  a  very  large  Pict's 
house  on  the  west  side  of  the  parish  are  still  visible.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  strong  building,  and  house  of  refuge  or  de- 
fence, being  surrounded  by  water.  On  the  top  of  Rona^s  hill,  an 
ancient  watch-house,  as  it  is  called,  is  still  visible,  built  of  a  few 
large  flat  stones;  it  might  have  held  six  or  seven  persons. 

Ancient  arms  have  been  found  several  times.  A  few  of  the 
people  are  in  possession  of  the  ancient  battle-axe,  which  is  care- 
fully concealed  in  some  part  of  the  house,  and  superstitiously  pre- 
served, and  it  is  commonly  called  a  thunderbolt.  The  writer  of 
this  paper  has  one  in  his  possession,  which  was  obtained  from  a 
parishioner,  as  a  great  favour.  It  is  quite  entire,  and  composed  of 
a  very  hard  grey  stone, — such  a  species  of  stone  as  is  not  to  be 
found  in  this  part  of  the  country.  An  ancient  sword  was  also 
found,  several  years  ago,  by  accident,  and  is  at  present  in  posses- 
sion, it  is  believed,  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  in  Edinburgh. 
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111. — Population. 

The  population  of  this  parish  in  1755,  amounted  to  1009.  In 
1784,  it  had  increased  to  1657.  And  in  1831,  it  was  very  near 
2500.  The  number  of  males  was  1091,  and  the  number  of  fe- 
males 1295.  This  great  increase  of  population  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  dividing  of  the  arable  lands  into  smaller  portions,  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  employed  in  the  fishing,  and  the  taking  of 
small  farms  from  the  undivided  common,  for  a  similar  purpose.  The 
population  is  altogether  a  rural  population.  The  yearly  average 
of  births  for  the  last  seven  years  is  60,  and  of  marriages  14 ;  but 
of  deaths,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  there  are  five  different  burial- 
places  in  the  parish,  and  no  register  of  such  has  ever  been  kept. 

In  this  parish,  there  are  only  two  persons  or  families  of  indepen- 
dent  fortune  residing,  and  there  are  only  two  proprietors  of  land 
of  the  yearly  value  of  L.  50  and  upwards. 

At  present,  there  are  400  families  in  the  parish,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  inhabited  houses.  None  are  uninhabited,  and 
a  few  are  now  building. 

The  circumstances  of  a  vast  number  of  families  are  so  poor  and 
miserable,  that  cleanliness  cannot  be  observed.  On  Sunday,  how- 
ever, they  appear  at  church  clean,  and  well-dressed.  In  former 
times,  their  every-day  dress  was  a  coarse  cloth  of  their  own  manu- 
facture made  of  wool ;  now  Scotch  and  English  cloth  is  generally 
used. 

The  people  may  be  said  to  be  generally  of  an  intellectual  cha- 
racter ;  and,  considering  the  opportunities  they  enjoy,  they  may 
be  also  called  a  moral  and  a  religious  people. 
IV. — Industry. 

Agriculture. — This  parish  is  supposed  to  contain  60,000  acres 
of  land ;  but,  as  only  a  small  fractional  part  of  the  surface  has.  ever 
been  measured,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  many  acres  are  cul- 
tivated, or  occasionally  in  tillage, — perhaps  6000  acres.  The  re- 
mainder has  never  been  cultivated,  and  is  in  a  state  of  undivided 
common ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  number  of  acres,  with  the 
profitable  application  of  capital,  could  be  added  to  the  cultivated 
land  of  the  parish.  Many  suppose,  that  the  only  profitable  way 
to  apply  capital,  in  cultivating  waste  lands  in  Zetland,  is  to  turn 
these  lands  into  permanent  pasture,  by  sowing  natural  grasses  for 
the  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  state  of  husbandry,  with  respect  to  cultivation  and  reclaim- 
ing waste  lands,  is  low  indeed,  except  in  a  very  few  cases.     Even 
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those  who  are  considered  good  farmers  among  the  people,  know 
nothing  about  draining,  or  the  process  of  fallowing.  Indeed,  fal- 
lowing is  impossible, — for  all  the  land  that  the  poor  people  have, 
must  be  turned  over  from  year  to  year,  for  the  support  of  their  fa- 
milies,— it  is  so  very  small.  Perhaps  there  are  not  a  dozen  of 
fields  in  the  whole  parish  properly  drained ;  and  no  lands  here 
have  undergone  the  process  of  irrigation. 

There  is,  however,  a  number  of  impediments  which  prevent  the 
land  from  being  cultivated  and  improved  as  it  might  be,  in  this 
country.  Very  few  of  the  farmers  have  money  or  capital,  and  none 
are  willing  to  lay  out  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  to  pay  the  expense 
of  keeping  servants  for  that  purpose,  or  purchase  the  necessary 
implements  of  husbandry.  Very  few  of  the  farmers  have  leases. 
They  are  all,  for  the  most  part,  tenants  at  will.  They  may  be 
removed  by  the  landlord  or  proprietor,  when  he  pleases,  and  they 
may  remove  themselves  from  the  lands,  when  they  thiuk  proper. 
As  they  cannot  tell,  therefore,  how  long  they  may  occupy  the 
lands,  they  have  no  spirit  or  desire  for  improvement,  as  they  may  in 
a  short  time  be  possessed  by  another.  Another  impediment  is  the 
want  of  good  enclosures  and  good  roads.  As  they  are,  in  general, 
tenants  at  will,  and  have  no  leases,  they  are  very  careless  about 
making  good  enclosures.  There  are  very  few  stone  fences.  For 
the  most  part,  the  fences  are  built  of  turf,  and  it  requires  one  of  no 
ordinary  kind  to  prevent  the  Zetland  sheep  from  molesting  and 
destroying  the  crops  in  their  season.  Every  year,  the  poor  people 
sustain  a  loss,  more  or  less  severe,  on  this  account ;  and  those 
who  have  bad  fences,  require  to  keep  a  number  of  dogs  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  property.  Again,  the  ling  and  herring-fishery  is 
another  impediment.  With  a  few  exceptions,  every  farmer  is  a  fisher- 
man, and  every  fisherman  a  farmer.  During  the  summer  season, 
therefore,  when  the  men  are  at  sea,  the  crops,  cattle,  &c.  are  left  to 
the  care  and  management  of  women  and  children,  who,  I  dare  say, 
do  the  best  they  can.  But  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that,  if  a  division 
of  these  two  employments  could  be  effected  in  some  way  or  other, 
the  land  would  be  improved  and  cultivated  to  better  •advan- 
tage, than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

The  Shetland  spade  is  almost  the  only  instrument  of  husbandry 
used  by  the  people,  and  three  or  four  or  five  persons  turn  over  the 
earth,  or  peat  as  they  call  it,  at  the  same  time,  and  they  make 
more  progress  than  a  stranger  would  suppose ;  but  they  commonly 
turn  it  over  down  hill,  so  that  the  earth  falls  from  the  spade  very 
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easily.  And  the  consequence  is,  that  at  the  bottom  of  every  plot 
of  ground  or  ridge,  the  earth,  and  always  the  best,  has  accumu- 
lated to  a  considerable  depth.  Ploughing  is,  at  present,  very  little 
used,  and  perhaps,  as  the  farms  are  divided  into  smaller  portions, 
may  get  into  disuse,  almost  altogether.  When  the  former  Statis- 
tical Account  was  written,  there  were  twenty- six  ploughs  in  the 
parish  ;  at  present,  there  are  only  twelve,  and  these  are  drawn  by 
oxen  or  horses,  or  both,  as  the  people  can  get  them  for  hire,  or 
are  able  to  rear  them  and  keep  them  for  themselves. 

Live-stock. — The  sheep  and  cattle  reared  or  bred  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  pure  Zetland  breed ;  but  little  or  no  attention 
whatever  is  paid  to  their  improvement  Some  of  the  Scotch  kinds 
have  occasionally  been  introduced,  but  were  found  not  to  answer  well, 
as  they  are  too  tender  or  soft  for  the  climate.  The  hardier  the 
breed,  the  better  for  Zetland.  The  breed  of  horses,  it  is  said,  has 
fallen  off  very  much,  for  some  years  past ;  and  the  reason  is,  that 
the  best  of  the  horses  are  always  sold,  and  only  those  of  an  infe- 
rior description  kept  for  breeding ;  and  things  will  never  improve 
till  the  proprietors  interfere  and  enact  a  law,  which  they  can 
very  easily  do,  that  the  best  horses  shall  always  be  kept ;  and  this 
would,  ultimately,  be  greatly  for  the  interest  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant. 

Fishing. — Fishing  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people,  during 
the  summer  season,  and  almost  all  depend  on  this,  and.  not  on  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  for  the  payment  of  rent  and  other  burdens. 
And  various  kinds  of  fishing  are  carried  on,  in  this  parish.  Cod-  fish- 
ing is,  at  present,  almost  given  up,  as  it  has  been  a  complete  failure 
for  some  years.  Herring-fishing  has  commenced,  but  it  has  not  hi- 
therto been  attended  with  much  success ;  but,  perhaps,  this  may 
arise  from  not  having  boats  of  a  proper  size  and  construction,  and 
nets  of  the  proper  dimensions  and  depth.  Ling-fishing  has  been 
carried  on  for  a  great  many  years,  with  the  most  complete  success, 
and  much  wealth  has  been  obtained  by  it.  The  boats,  however, 
are  now  very  much  reduced  in  number  from  what  they  were  once ; 
and  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  scarcity  of  fish,  the  lowness  of 
the  price,  and  the  great  expense  with  which  the  fishing  is  attended. 

In  this  parish,  there  are  a  great  number  of  excellent  stations  for 

pursuing  the  ling-fishing. — Stenness,  Hamnavoe,  Uyea,  and  Fe- 

theland.     At  these  stations,  the  crews  and  boats  assemble  about 

the  end  of  May,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  remain  till  the 

beginning  of  August.     In  former  times,  the  boats  fished  near  the 
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shore,  and  fish  were  found  in  abundance.    Now,  the  fish  have  left 

the  shore,  and  the  boats  must  sail  or  pull  out  to  sea  forty  or, fifty 

miles,  to  reach  the  fishing-ground ;  and,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  they 

remain  two  or  perhaps  three  nights.     During  all  this  time,  the 

fare  of  the  crews  is  very  simple :  water  or  bland,  a  little  spirits,  and 

oaten  cake.     Seldom  a  season  passes  but  some  meet  a  watery 

grave,  and  leave  widows  and  orphans  behind. 

Produce. — The  average  gross  amount  of  raw  produce  raised  in 

the  parish,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  as  follows : — • 

Produce  of  grain  of  all  kinds,         -        -        L.S000    0    0 

Potatoes,  turnips,  and  cabbages, 

Meadow  bay,       - 

Ling,  cod,  tusk,  and  herrings, 

Beef,  hides,  and  tallow,         - 

Butter  and  oil,         - 

Shetland  stockings  and  gloves. 

Calf,  otter,  sheep,  and  seal  skins,       •* 

Total  yearly  value  of  raw  produce,         -        L.8430    0    0 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Ecclesiastical  State* — The  situation  of  the  parish  church  is  very 
inconvenient  for  the  greater  part  of  the  population.  It  is  distant 
from  one  extremity  of  the  parish  twelve  miles,  from  another  eight 
miles,  from  another  four  miles;  and  it  stands  within  60  fathoms 
of  the  edge  of  the  sea.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1733,  and  was 
repaired  in  the  year  1764 ;  and  in  the  year  1825  the  interior  was 
completely  renewed.  It  has  accommodation  for  about  600  per- 
sons,  and  70  sittings  are  set  apart  for  the  poor. 

The  present  manse  was  built  about  the  year  1768,  and  repaired 
in  1790.  In  the  year  1821,  it  also  received  very  extensive  repairs 
internally,  so  that  it  is  amongst  the  most  comfortable  manses  in 
the  country.  The  glebe  contains  many  acres  of  land,  but  how 
many  I  know  not,  as  it  has  never  been  all  measured.  It  is  not 
valuable,  however,  according  to  its  extent,  as  it  is  situated  in  four 
different  parts  of  the  parish,  all  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other.  The  present  value  is  about  L.  15.  The  stipend  is 
L.150. 

There  are  a  Methodist  chapel  and  an  Independent  chapel, 
which  are  together  attended  by  about  100  members.  The  Esta- 
blished Church  is  generally  well  attended,  and  the  average 
number  of  communicants  is  800 ;  the  number  of  families  about 
350. 

Since  my  induction  in  1830,  no  collections  have  been  made  for 
religious  or  charitable  purposes  except  once.     The  people  in  ge- 
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neral  are  very  poor,  and  all  that  can  be  collected  on  Sundays  in 
the  year  is  not  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  those 
upon  the  poor's  roll.  There  are  no  Societies  established  for  reli- 
gious purposes. 

Education. — At  present,  there  are  five  schools  in  the  parish : 
one  parochial  school,  one  Society  school,  and  three  supported  by 
individual  subscriptions  only,  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  win- 
ter season*  The  branches  of  education  generally  taught  in  each, 
are,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and 
navigation. 

The  salary  of  the  parochial  schoolmaster  is  L.25,  3s.  4d.,  but  he 
has  not  as  yet  obtained  the  legal  accommodations;  and  the  amount 
of  school-fees  is  very  small,  about  L.  4*  The  salary  of  the  So- 
ciety schoolmaster  is  L.  15,  and  the  fees  and  perquisites  amount 
to  L.  1.  The  salaries  of  the  other  schoolmasters  are  from  L.  1, 
10s.  to  L. 2  a  quarter;  and  they  lodge  with  the  parents  of  the 
children. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  none  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
who  cannot  read  tolerably  well.  There  are  many,  however,  who 
cannot  write,  particularly  among  the  females,  although  some  of 
these  also  are  able  to  produce  very  good  specimens. 

Three  additional  and  permanent  schools  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  give  the  scattered  population  of  this  parish  even  the  ele- 
ments of  education.  Those  schools  which  are  open  in  the  winter 
season  for  three  or  four  months,  are  attended  with  very  little  bene- 
fit to  the  children,  as  they  commonly  lose  in  the  summer  what  is 
gained  in  the  winter.  And  there  are  three  situations  in  this  pa- 
rish, distant  each  six  and  ten  miles  from  the  parochial  school, 
where,  if  qualified  and  respectable  teachers  were  obtained,  they 
would  be  attended  by  sixty  or  seventy  scholars.  And  as  the 
people  themselves,  being  so  very  poor,  are  unable  to  provide  pro- 
per accommodations  for  a  qualified  teacher,  or  give  him  a  suitable 
provision,  they  must  wait  patiently  till  the  eye  of  the  charitable 
and  benevolent  is  bent  towards  them,  and  the  hand  opened  to  their 
relief. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Fund*. — There  are,  at  present,  60  persons 
receiving  parochial  aid,  and  the  sum  allotted  to  each  per  year  is 
from  3s.  to  10s.  according  to  age,  poverty,  and  other  circumstances. 
The  money  thus  given  is  to  provide  clothing  only,  as  the  poor,  for 
the  most  part,  have  a  certain  quarter  or  district  of  the  parish  as- 
signed them  to  obtain  a  livelihood;  and  they  usually  go  from 
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house  to  house,  according  to  their  fancy  or  inclination,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  lodging  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  annual  amount  of  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  about 
L.  24.  The  yearly  collections  at  the  church  door  is  about  L.  8, 
and  the  sacramental  collection  is  about  L.  10.  Besides,  the  funds 
are  increased  to  a  small  extent,  by  interest  received  from  a  small 
sum  deposited  in  the  bank,  and  money  on  loan* 

There  is  no  other  regular  mode  of  procuring  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  than  those  now  mentioned.  But  should  mis- 
fortune befal  a  family,  the  elders  are  sometimes  employed  in  their 
several  districts  to  obtain  what  they  can  from  the  charitable  for 
their  relief.  In  this,  they  sometimes  succeed  very  well,  and  col- 
lect in  small  sums,  from  L.  3  to  L.  4,  which  afford  a  seasonable 
relief,  not  only  to  the  afflicted,  but  also  to  the  poor  funds,  which 
are  kept  very  low  on  account  of  the  numerous  applications  for  sup- 
port. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  a  disposition  among  the  poor  to 
refrain  from  seeking  parochial  relief,  neither  do  they  consider  it  as 
degrading.  A  few  are  to  be  found,  however,  who,  in  the  most 
miserable  circumstances,  would  rather  starve,  than  seek  the  least 
support  from  any  person.  Others,  again,  are  not  ashamed  to  seek 
support  from  the  funds,  for  their  friends, — who  ought  to  feel  ashamed, 
when  they  consider  their  own  circumstances.  Their  application  is 
generally  resisted. 

Fairs. — In  this  parish,  there  are  three  fairs  or  markets  held  every 
year,  at  which  cattle  and  horses  are  bought  and  sold.  In  the 
month  of  May,  there  is  a  sale  of  milk  cows,  young  cattle,  and  horses; 
and  again,  in  the  month  of  November,  for  fat  cattle  and  horses, 
These  sales  are  attended  by  a  great  number  of  people,  and  by 
some  from  a  very  great  distance. 

Fuel — Peat  is  the  fuel  that  is  used  by  all  in  the  parish,  and  the 
cutting,  curing,  and  flitting  home,  are,  in  some  cases,  attended 
with  considerable  expense.  In  two  or  three  genteel  families, 
Scotch  or  English  coal  is  occasionally  used. 

June  1841. 
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PARISH  OF  MID  AND  SOUTH  YELL, 

PRESBYTERY  OF  BURRAVOE,  SYNOD  OP  SHETLAND. 

THE  REV.  JAMES  ROBERTSON,  MINISTER 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

This  parish  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Mid  and  South 
parishes  of  the  Island  of  Yell,  (formerly  written  Zell,)  one  of  the 
three  islands  in  the  Shetland  group,  commonly  called  the  North 
Isles.  North  Yell,  the  third  parish  into  which  Yell  is  divided, 
being  joined  to  Fetlar,  quoad  sacra,  constitutes  a  portion  of 
smother  ministry.  To  the  ministry  of  Mid  and  South  Yell  are 
joined  the  Islands  of  Samphrey  and  Bigga,  both  situated  to  the 
westward  of,  and  distant  from,  the  mainland  of  Yell  about  a  mile 
and  a-half.  The  former  contains  six  families,  the  latter,  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  when  k  has  been  converted  into  a  grazing 
island,  was  generally  occupied  by  eight  tenants.  It  may  be  re- 
*  marked,  that  the  teinds  of  Bigga  are  paid  the  one-half  to  the  in- 
cumbent of  Yell,  the  other  half  to  the  minister  of  Delting.  To 
Mid  and  South  Yell  is  also  attached  the  Island  of  Haseussey,  si- 
tuated about  a  mile  from  its  east  coast,  and  occupied  at  present 
by  six  families. 

Situation,  Extent. — The  south  extremity  of  this  parish  lies  in- 
60°  4(K,  and  ks  most  northern  in  about  60°  51'  of  north  latitude. 
It  reaches  from  18*  to  32'  west,  making  its  extreme  length  some- 
what more  than  13  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  nearly  7. 

Boundaries. — On  the  east  side,  it  is  bounded  by  Colgrave  Sound, 
which  separates  it  from  Fetlar;  on  the  south,  by  Lunna6rthr 
which  runs  between  it  and  the  parish  of  Lunnasting ;  on  the  west, 
by  Yell  Sound,  on  the  opposite  shores  of  which  are  the  parishes 
of  Delting  and  Northmavine.  Colgrave  Sound  averages  three 
miles  in  breadth,  Lunnafirth  four,  and  Yell  Sound  six  miles.  In 
Yell  Sound,  the  current  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of  any  on  the 
north  coast  of  Shetland,  its  rapidity  at  spring- tides  being  eight  or 
nine  miles  an  hour. 

The  Island  of  Yell  lies  in  a  direction  nearly  north-east  by 
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north,  along  the  east  side  from  the  Ness  of  Burravoe  to  Burra- 
ness  in  North  Yell,  when  it  acquires  an  inclination  of  about  12° 
in  a  more  northerly  direction.  From  the  Brough  of  Cuppasetter, 
situated  on  the  south-west  corner  of  the  island,  to  the  "  Rock  of 
the  Birreir,"  a  distance  which  embraces  nearly  one-half  of  its 
west  coast,  the  line  is  also  north-east  by  north.  After  pass- 
ing this  rock,  the  coast  takes  a  more  easterly  direction,  inclin- 
ing thereto  from  17°  to  20°;  thus  reducing  the  north  end  of  the 
island  to  nearly  one-half  of  its  south  end  and  middle  breadths. 
Two  ranges  of  hills,  of  from  200  to  400  feet  in  height,  extend  al- 
most the  whole  length  of  the  island,  and  in  a  direction  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  each  other.  These  are  occasionally  intersected  by  others, 
running  in  a  direction  east  and  west ;  and  between  which,  are  two 
excellent  harbours,  viz.  Midyellvoe  and  Bastavoe,  this  last  men- 
tioned, being  in  North  Yell. 

Mid  Yell  voes,  formed  by  the  Ness  of  Lussetter  on  its  south  side, 
and  the  Head  of  Hindigarth  on  its  north,  runs  about  a  mile  and  a- 
half  west/on  a  bed  of  clay  and  shell  sand,  affording  easy  access  to' 
vessels  of  any  tonnage,  and  of  sufficient  extent  to  moor  a  fleet  of 
an  hundred  sail,  in  from  six  to  ten  fathoms  water. 

Another  inlet,  called  Whalefirth  voe,* approaches  to  that  of  Mid 
Yell  voe  from  a  north-west  direction,  so  as  nearly  to  form  a  junction 
with  it ;  there  being  but  a  few  hundred  yards  between  the  pools 
at  high  water.  As  the  intervening  space  consists  entirely  of  peat- 
moss resting  on  a  substratum  of  blue  clay,  a  canal  might  be  cut  at 
a  very  trifling  expense,  which  the  influx  and  reflux  of  the  sea  would 
in  a  short  time  convert  into  a  channel,  through  which  boats  could 
pass  at  any  time  of  the  tide.  Were  a  communication  between 
the  seas  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  Yell  thus  opened  up,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  value  of  a  locality  in  the  vicinity  of 
either  of  the  voes  just  mentioned,  would  be  considerably  increased 
from  the  additional  quantity  and  variety  offish  that  would  be  there- 
by introduced  into  them,  and  the  facility  afforded  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  district,  of  prosecuting  the  various  kinds  of  fishing, 
-on  whatever  side  of  the  island  their  endeavours  were  likely  to  be 
attended  with  the  greatest  success. 

Along  the  whole  of  the  east  side  of  Yell,  the  land  is  moderate- 
ly low,  and  in  many  places  sandy,  and  there  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
mile  of  coast,  where  a  boat  cannot  land  in  ordinary  weather.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  there  are  also  the  two  good  harbours 
of  Burravoe  and  Hamnavoe,  about  a  mile  distant  from  each  other* 
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But  on  the  west  side,  after  advancing  about  eight  miles  to  the 
northward,  the  shore  becomes  bold  and  precipitous ;  so  that  from 
Westsandwick  to  Gloup,  the  most  northern  point  in  the  island, 
there  are  only  two  places  on  a  coast  stretching  upwards  of  eleven 
toiles,  where  a  landing  can  be  effected,  namely,  Whalefirthvoe, 
already  mentioned,  and  the  dale  of  Lumbister,  and  at  this  last 
place  only  when  the  weather  is  fine,  it  being,  apparently,  a  mere 
track  worn  in  the  soft  stone  by  the  action  of  a  stream  of  water 
which  passes  over  it. 

Although  situated  nearly  in  the  sixty-first  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, the  air  in  winter,  uniformly  moist,  is  temperate  to  a  degree 
to  which  those  accustomed  to  the  cold  prevalent  at  that  season  in 
the  interior  of  Great  Britain  are  altogether  strangers,  and  snow  in 
consequence  seldom  lies  above  a  day  or  two  at  a  time. 

In  a  note  taken  at  the  manse  of  Yell,  December  24th  1832, 
occur  the  following  remarks :  "  The  turnips  are  this  day  as  green 
as  they  were  at  Michaelmas.  The  rye-grass  among  bear-stubble 
measures  from  eight  to  ten  inches  of  green  blade;  and  among  the 
year  old  rye  grass,  is  the  daisy  everywhere  seen  in  bloom/'  To 
these  general  remarks  in  reference  to  the  mildness  of  Shetland 
winters,  the  history  of  those  of  1&35-36,  1836-37,  and  of  1837- 
38,  forms  a  striking  contrast.  In  each  of  the  two  first  mentioned 
winters,  there  were  three  different  falls  of  snow,  the  average  dura- 
tion of  which  was  eleven  days,  while,  during  the  last  mentioned, 
the  snow  which  fell  on  6th  January  had  not  entirely  disappeared 
by  1st  of  April.  At  no  time,  however,  during  this  period  was  the 
thermometer  observed  to  range  lower  than  11°  below  the  freez- 
ing point.  Thus  21°  may  be  stated  as  the  greatest  degree  of  cold 
ever  known  in  Yell,  and  69°  as  the  highest  range  ever  attained  by 
the  thermometer  in  summer.  The  westerly  are  the  prevailing 
winds ;  and  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber, there  frequently  occur  tremendous  thunder  storms,  most  ge- 
nerally at  night.  This  fact,  as  well  as  some  others  which  might 
be  mentioned,  would  seem  to  establish  an  identity  between  the 
electric  fluid  and  the  aurora  borealis,  which,  from  the  month  of 
October  to  March,  is  seen  almost  every  clear  night,  moving  from 
one  quarter  of  the  heavens  to  the  other,  in  all  its  shapes  and  shades 
of  endless  variety. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  prevailing  moisture  of  the  cli- 
mate, rheumatism  is  a  common  complaint  among  all  classes.  And 
from  the  same  cause,  perhaps,  in  connexion  with  the  circumstance 
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of  there  being  but  few  families  of  the  labouring  classes  altogether 
free  from  a  constitutional  taint  of  scrofula,  those  who  are  carried  off 
Dy  pulmonary  complaints  are  more  numerous  than  are  the  victims  of 
any  other  single  disease.     For  the  cure  of  this  fatal  disorder  no* 
thing,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  deemed  so  effectual  as  the 
Royal  touch  J     And  as  a  substitute  for  the  actual  living  finger  of 
royalty,  a  few  crowns  and  half-crowns  of  the  coinage  of  the  first 
Charles,  carefully  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  have  been  ef- 
fectual both  here,  and  in  every  other  parish  in  Shetland,  towards 
removing  this  disease,  and  that  to  an  extent  which  may  appear 
somewhat  incredible  to  many  whose  minds,  in  reference  to  the  heal- 
ing virtue  still  inherent  in  royalty,  may  be  in  a  more  sophisticated 
state,  than  those  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  latitude.     Be 
this  as  it  may,  there  are  few  localities  in  Shetland  in  which  a  living 
evidence  is  not  to  be  found  of  one  said  to  have  been  "  cured  by 
the  coin,"  and  who  would  instantly  be  pointed  at  as  a  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  confidence  in  its  efficacy,  should  it  happen 
that  a  doubt  at  any  time  rested  thereon. 

Hydrography. — All  the  springs  fall  under  the  denomination  of 
perennial,  and  the  temperature  of  those  least  affected  in  quantity 
by  the  summer  drought,  is  from  44°  to  45°,  their  water  being  not 
.  unfrequently  impregnated  with  iron. 

Geology. — In  Yell  the  prevailing  strata  are  gneiss  and  mica- 
ceous  rocks,  traversed  by  veins  of  granite,  and  occasionally  having 
masses  of  quartz  and  whinstone  imbedded  in  them.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  strata  is  nearly  north  and  south,  their  dip  being  from 
35°  to  90°. 

The  only  ore  ever  found  in  Yell  is  that  of  iron ;  and  in  no 
known  instance,  has  it  been  found  in  a  shape  different  from  bog 
iron  ore.  In  Yell,  as  well  as  in  several  other  parishes  in  Shetland, 
and  in  such  situations  as  the  banks  of  burns,  or  that  of  the  sea 
side,  there  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  under  a  mass  of  peat  moss, 
sometimes  not  less  than  10  feet  deep,  and  immediately  above  the 
prevailing  rock,  a  layer  of  fine  rich  loam,  from  one  to  two  feet 
thick,  on  the  top  of  which  are  always  found  the  remains  of  wood, 
generally  birch  and  occasionally  oak. 

The  soil  throughout  Yell  partakes,  more  or  less,  of  the  quality 
of  moss,  mixed  either  with  clay  or  particles  of  the  decayed  rock, 
on  which  it  rests ;  and  in  no  instance  is  it  found  to  be  sandy,  un- 
less where  sand  has  been  thrown  up '  by  the  violence  of  the  sea 
during  winter,  and  carried  over  it  by  the  action  of  the  winds. 
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Such  is  the  depth  of  peat  moss  in  the  interior  of  Yell,  that,  if 
equally  distributed  over  the  surface  thereof,  it  would  afford  a 
covering  of  not  less  than  three  feet  in  thickness  to  the  whole 
island. 

Zoology.—  It  has  sometimes  been  doubted  whether  salmon  are 
to  be  found  on  the  coast,  or  in  the  lochs  in  Shetland.  This 
doubt  admits  of  an  easy  solution,  as  no  fewer  than  twenty-one 
were  caught,  at  one  drag  of  a  net  on  the  sands  of  Vatsetter  in  this 
parish  in  1831.  All  that  have  been  caught  here  are  of  a  small 
size,  none  having  been  seen  exceeding  nine  and  a  half  pounds. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the  destructive 
habits  of  the  seal,  in  reference  to  this  fish,  are  taken  into  account, 
—half  a  score  of  which  have  been  seen  guarding  the  creek,  through 
which  the  fish  had  to  pass  before  getting  into  fresh  water,  which 
they  generally  attempt  from  20th  July  to  the  middle  of  August 
The  sea-trout,  which  are  most  abundant  here,  are  somewhat  later 
in  their  habits,  and  never  seek  to  get  into  fresh  water  before  the 
middle  of  August  or  beginning  of  September. 

As  a  shell-fish,  important  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  the 
common  cockle  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  statistics  of  Yell ; 
for  often,  in  times  of  scarcity,  has  it  been  the  means  of  saving 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  its  inhabitants.  As  an  example  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  cockle  was  sought  after,  during  the  scarcity 
which  prevailed  in  1837,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that,  in  the  month 
of  May  of  that  year,  115  barrels  of  cockle-shells  were  collected 
from  10  families,  who  "had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  living 
on  the  fish  thereof  during  the  preceding  spring  :  And  at  that  time, 
there  were  more  than  50  families  in  the  parish,-— from  whom  a 
proportionate  quantity  could  have  been  obtained. 

Yell,  like  other  districts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  live  by  fish- 
ing, has  often  been,  nay,  it  may  be  said,  yearly  is  exposed  to  sad  dis- 
asters from  loss  of  life  at  sea.  But  of  all  the  recorded  misfortunes 
of  this  kind,  none  can  be  compared  with  that  which  occurred  in 
the  month  of  July  1832.  On  that  occasion,  four  boats  were  lost, 
and  of  their  whole  crews,  which  numbered  thirty  men,  only  three 
were  saved.  These  were  almost  all  men  iu  the  priuife  of  life,  and 
left  behind  them  23  widows,  and  61  fatherless  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age,  to  mourn  their  untimely  fate. 
II. — Civil  Histoby. 

Land-owners.— -The  principal  landlords  in  the  Mid  and  South 
Yell  are,  John  Ogilvy,  Esq.  of  Gossaburgh  and  Quarff,  and  Ro- 
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bert  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Burravoe,  both  resident ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Charles  Ogilvy,  Esq.  of  Seafield,  and  Captain  C.  Mouat 
of  Garth,  who  are  non-resident,  there  is  not  another,  of  all  the 
28  heritors  connected  with  the  parish,  whose  income  therefrom 
amounts  to  L.50. 

Parochial  Beffisters.—The  parochial  registers  extend  no  far- 
ther back  than  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and, 
though  kept  with  tolerable  accuracy,  contain  but  little,  and  that 
little,  perhaps,  of  still  less  importance. 

Antiquities, — In  so  far  as  can  now  be  traced,  no  religious  houses 
have,  at  any  time,  existed  in  this  parish ;  and  beyond  a  few  Pictish 
buildings,  and  some  traces  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Shetland  abori- 
gines, in  which  last  have  been  found  some  stone  adzes  and  knives, 
with  drinking*  cups,  lamps,  and  hammers  of  the  same  materials, — 
there  is  little  now  existing  either  to  excite  the  inquiry  of  the  anti- 
quary, or  to  speak  to  its  present  inhabitants  of  the  deeds  of  other 
years. 

III. — Population. 
The  population  is  exclusively  rural,  and  amounts  to  1853. 

Of  these,  there  are  under  15  years  of  age,  701 

between  15  and  30,  .  556 

80  and  50,  960 

50  and  70,  246     * 

above  70  years  of  age,  •  80 

The  average  number  of  births  in  seven  years  has  been  42 

marriages,  .  .  .  11*6 

Of  bachelors  and  widowers  above  50  years  of  age,  there  are  12 

Unmarried  women  upwards  of  45  years  of  age,  69 

There  are  2  fatuous  individuals,  and  7  in  a  state  of  lameness 
throughout  the  parish. 

Besides  the  two  principal  resident  heritors,  there  is  not  another 
of  independent  fortune  in  the  parish* 

The  inhabitants  are,  in  general,  a  quiet  and  orderly  class  of  peo- 
ple ;  but  although  acts  of  gross  and  open  immorality  would  be 
branded  by  common  consent,  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  other 
immoralities  are  practised  to  an  extent  which  calls  forth  an  ad- 
mission from  all  quarters,  that  some  remedial  steps  ought  to  be 
taken.  The  less  flagrant  immoralities  now  alluded  to  can,  per- 
haps, be  traced  to  no  cause  so  directly,  as  to  the  want  of  an  early 
training  of  the  young  to  the  observance  of  moral  and  religious  du- 
ties, by  means  of  the  discipline  of  public  schools — a  tuition  to 
which,  the  inhabitants  of  Yell  have  been  but  little  accustomed. 
For  until  witbin  the  last  sixteen  years,  such  a  thing  as  a  parochial 
school  was  unknown  within  its  bounds ;  and  when  established  in 
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1822,  it  was  placed  in  a  district  to  which  not  one-eighth  part  of 
the  parishioners  could  have  access.  Without  investigating  minute- 
ly  the  other  causes  that  may  have  co-operated,  to  prevent  attend* 
ance  on  the  parochial  school,  it  appears  that,  for  a  series  of  years, 
the  quarterly  average  number  of  scholars  has  not  exceeded  ten,  if 
it 'has  reached  that  number. 

To  give  any  thing  like  efficiency  to  the  meansof  education  through- 
out this  widely  extended  ministry,  four  additional  schools  would  be 
required.  Were  the  means  of  obtaining  an  early  and  a  solid  edu- 
cation extended  to  a  people  certainly  not  void  of  natural  abilities, 
nor  of  acuteness  to  discern  in  what  direction  their  interest  lies,  a 
stimulus  would  be  given  thereby  to  industry  and  activity  in  those 
departments  of  labour  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  in  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  which,  they  no  doubt  rank  behind  those  who  are 
similarly  employed  elsewhere;  while  the  moral  and  religious 
aspect  of  society  could  not  fail  to  be  improved. 

To  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  parishioners,  the 
two  principal  resident  heritors  have  not  been  inattentive.  By  Mr 
Bruce  of  Bnrravoe,  a  disposition  has  been  granted  to  the  minister 
for  the  time  being,  of  six  acres  of  ground  for  a  glebe  to  an  as- 
sistant minister  in  South  Yell,  with  a  right  of  pasturage  on  the 
common  during  summer  to  as  many  cattle  as  the  straw  raised  on 
that  ground,  can  fodder  in  winter.  By  Mr  Ogilvy  of  Quarff,  as- 
surance has  been  given  of  his  readiness  to  provide  the  necessary 
accommodations  for  a  teacher,  so  as  to  secure  a  salary  of  L.25 
per  annum,  at  present  promised  to  the  parish  by  the  Assembly's 
Committee.  Neither  of  these  can  be  considered  slight  benefac- 
tions, \yhen  the  heavy  assessments  of  late  made  on  the  heritors  of 
this  parish,  in  order  to  repair  the  machinery  of  the  parochial  eco- 
nomy therewith  connected,  are  taken  into  view.  For,  at  the  end 
of  December  1838,  the  heritors,  in  building  two  churches  capable 
respectively  of  accommodating  500  and  880  sitters,  and  in  repair- 
ing the  manse,  contributed  upwards  of  L.1800  since  1831,  and 
that  from  a  rental  which  certainly  does  not  exceed  L.1300 ! 

IV. — Industry. 

The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  alternately  directed  towards 
the  cultivating  of  their  crofts,  and  prosecuting  the  small,  great  line, 
or  herring-fishing;  in  which  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  shop- 
keepers, and  handicraftsmen,  are  exclusively  engaged. 

The  number  of  statute  acres  is  37,000,  of  which  about  4000 
are  enclosed  ;  1500  of  these  last  are  at  present,  or  have  been  ctil- 
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tivated ;  and  the  remaining  33,000  acres  are  in  pasture,  to  which 
the  tenants  renting  the  arable  and  enclosed  lands  have  a  common 
right  of  pasture  effeiring  to  their  respective  rents.  •  Perhaps  the 
half  of  the  enclosed  grass  grounds  might  be  profitably  cultivated 
with  a  view  to  improving  them  as  pasture  ;  while  almost  the  whole 
of  the  unenclosed  common  might  be  rendered  more  valuable  by  a 
regular  system  of  surface  draining,  which,  wherever  attempted, 
has  had  the  effect  of  ameliorating  both  the  soil  and  grass.  But  a 
want  of  capital  is  the  great  bar  to  improvements  of  this  or  any 
other  description ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  what  has  been  done 
by  Mr  Bruce  of  Burravoe,  and  by  Mr  Ogilvy  of  Quarffi,  little  has 
this  remote  district  been  benefited  by  the  modern  discoveries  in 
agriculture. 

No  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  selection  of  proper 
breeding  stock,  either  from  the  native  black-cattle,  sheep,  or 
horses.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the  native  are 
the  animals  best  adapted  to  the  climate  and  food,  and  because  no 
other  description  of  cattle  bred  in  Shetland  will  ever  be  so  much 
sought  after  for  the  south  country  market  No  animal,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size  of  bone,  has  ever  been  known  to  carry  a  greater 
weight  of  fat ;  and  compared  with  it,  our  present  mongrel  breeds 
are  an  ugly  gaunt-looking  race,  utterly  unfit  for  Shetland  keep, 
and  assuredly  never  to  be  sought  after  by  those  who  know  the 
points  which  characterize  a  good  animal.* 

Produce. — Perhaps  the  average  gross  amount  of  product  may  be 
thus  stated : 

Valueof  bear  and  oats  raised,        .  * 

900  tons  potatoes,  at  L.I,  5s. 

meadow  hay, 

grazing  1800  cattle,  at  3a.  6U 

200  do.  sold  at  L.2,  10s. 

grazing  10,000  sheep,  at  8<L 

wool  of  do.  at  Is.  each, 

500  old  sheep  sold  or  used,  5s.  ... 

1000  lambs  at  Is.  sold  or  used, 

900  horses  grazed  summer  and  winter,  at  10s. 

20  do.  sold,  at  L.2,  10s. 

250  swine  killed,  at  10s. 

ling,  tusk,  and  cod  caught, 

herrings  do. 

small  fish  caught  for  family  use,  and  oil  sold  from  same, 
Amount  of  masons'  wages,  at  2a.,*wrights',  at  2s.  6d  ,  and  la- 
bourers', 1 6.  •    . 
seamen's  wages  in  the  Greenland  and  merchant  vessels, 


*  Sim  the  above  was  written  the  price  of  black-cattle  has  risen  50  par  cent., 
owing  to  the  great  facility  of  transport  now  afforded  by  steam.— June  23,  1841. 
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V. — Parochial  Economy. 

The  site  of  the  parish  kirk  of  Mid  Yell  is  as  well  selected  for 
the  convenience  of  the  parishioners  as  can  be  in  a  parish,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  are  so  widely  scattered, — four-fifths  thereof  beiog 
within  a  distance  of  four  miles,  the  remainder  being  from  four  to 
six  miles  distant* 

The  South  Yell  kirk,  now  in  progress,  is  rather  better  situated, 
since,  with  the  exception  of  fifteen  families,  at  about  four  miles  dis- 
tance, none  of  the  other  families  in  that  parish  are  distant  more  than 
three  miles.  In  a  parish,  however,  the  surface  of  which  is,  in  win- 
ter, one  continued  mossy  swamp,  and  over  which  there  is  neither 
road  nor  bridge,  it  is  only  in  fine  weather,  that  any  thing  like  good 
attendance  can  be  either  given  by,  or  expected  from,  those  at  more 
than  two  miles  distance  from  church. 

There  is  a  small  meeting-house  built  by  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists in  South  Yell,  and  capable  of  containing  200  hearers. 
Connected  with  this  chapel,  there  are  about  fifty  members;  be- 
sides which,  there  are  eight  in  the  Independent  communion  io 
Mid  Yell.  Deducting  these,  the  remaining  1795  may  be  consi- 
dered as  attending  the  Established  Church,  and  of  whom  the 
average  number  of  communicants  are  500. 

For  several  years  past,  there  has  been  a  missionary  on  the 
Royal  Bounty  in  South  Yell ;  and  it  is  expected,  if  a  grant  be 
given  for  the  extension  of  the  Church,  in  those  parishes  where  the 
teinds  are  exhausted,  a  salary  will  be  allowed  for  an  additional 
minister  in  South  Yell. 

The  manse  was  rebuilt,  -and  new  offices  built,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  late  minister,  at  an  expense  to  the  heritors  of  L.  380, 
in  the  year  1807.  The  sum  for  which  decreet  was  granted  against 
them,  was  L.  430 ;  but  of  this  sum,  L.  50  are  still  due  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  late  Mr  Finlayson,  by  those  now  representing  tbe 
then  proprietors  of  Sound.  In  1833,  the  manse  was  repaired, 
and  new  byre  built,  and  the  other  offices  repaired,  which,  together, 
have  been  estimated,  by  competent  judges,  to  amount  in  value  to 
one-third  of  the  accommodations  originally  afforded  by  heritors, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  minister.  These  repairs 
are  represented  by  heritors  to  have  Cost  upwards  of  L.  300,  under 
the  special  superintendence  of  one  of  their  own  number. 

The  stipend  of  Mid  and  South  Yell  is  about  L.  143,  paid  by  tbe 
heritors,  the  remainder  being  received  from  the  Exchequer. 

The  glebe,  on  which  the  present  incumbent  has  sunk,  in  im- 
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provements,  upwards  of  L.  190,  may  be  considered  to  a  future  mi- 
nister worth  L.  30  per  annum ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  worth 
to  its  present  occupant,  more  than  L.  16  yearly. 

The  annual  collections  average  in  amount  L.  10,  which  is 
generally  divided  among  80  paupers.  But  in  Yell,  as  in  most 
other  parishes  in  Shetland,  the  system  prevails  of  assigning  the 
roost  indigent,  what  is  called  a  quarter,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
either  make  the  pauper  itinerate  among  them,  or  contribute  a 
proportion  of  food  towards  his  or  her  support,  effeiring  to  the 
quantity  of  land  rented  by  each  tenant  in  that  quarter.  There  is, 
generally  speaking,  but  little  disposition  among  the  poor  to  refrain 
from  seeking  parochial  aid. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 

Spade  husbandry  is  that  universally  adopted  by  the  tenant 
here :  it  can  be  got  executed,  by  those  having  occasion  to  em- 
ploy labourers,  at  the  rate  of  6s.  the  statute  acre ;  supposing  one 
man  emplojed  for  every  two  women,  the  former  at  Is.  and  the 
latter  at  6d.  a-day.  This  is  unquestionably  the  cheapest,  the 
most  efficient  in  producing  a  return,  and,  in  the  majority  of  loca- 
lities in  Yell,  the  only  mode  of  culture  that  can  be  adopted,  on 
account  of  the  steepness,  the  unevenness  of  the  surface  on  the 
rocks,  with  which  the  land  is  not  unfrequently  interspersed. 

Considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  cultivated  land,  in 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation ;  and,  in  many  instances, 
it  has  been  more  than  doubled.  About  1790,  and  even  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  population  did  not  exceed  two- thirds  of  the  pre- 
sent number,  it  was  considered  a  favourable  year  indeed,  when 
the  produce  of  the  harvest  enabled  the  people  to  subsist,  until  the 
next  year's  seed  was  put  into  the  ground.  Now,  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  exception  of  1835-36-37,  which  may  be  ranked  as  years 
of  famine,  no  active  and  provident  tenant  has,  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years  past,  found  it  necessary  to  buy  meal  for  his  family  before 
the  beginning  of  August. 

The  tenants  have  an  utter  aversion,  generally  speaking,  to  take 
lease V from  a  mistaken  notion,  that  it  is  the  landlord,  and  not  the 
tenant,  who  is  thereby  benefited.  And  even  when  they  do  enter 
into  leases,  they  have  been  known  to  object  to  make  improvements, 
which,  before  the  expiry  of  their  tacks,  would  have  remunerated 
them  tenfold  for  all  their  labour, — so  little  are  the  advantages 
arising  from  this  kind  of  covenant  between  landlord  and  tenant 
understood  here. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  improvement  of  Yell, 
and  it  may  be  of  Shetland  generally,  and  which,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  operates  as  a  drag  on  the  resources  of  the  landlord,  is 
the  small  portions  into  which  the  land  is  let  off  to  accommodate 
the  present  overgrown  fishing  population.  For  as  each  tenant, 
whether  paying  L.  1,  5s,  or  L.  5,  must  have  a  house  to  live  in, 
built  at  an  original  cost  of  L.  15,  and,  upon  an  average,  not  last- 
ing more  than  twenty-five  years,  the  heritor  who  has  an  income 
of  L.  400  a-year,  has  at  least  an  hundred  houses  on  the  property 
from  which  he  draws  this  rent  Hence  he  is  under  the  necessity 
of  building  four  new  houses  annually,  at  an  original  cost  of  L.  60, 
and  is  exposed  to  the  daily  annoyance  and  expense  of  keeping  the 
remaining  ninety-six  in  a  state  of  habitable  repair,  which  the  oc- 
cupants, being  tenants  at  will,  never  consider  themselves  obliged 
to  do. 

Until  this  system  can  be  got  rid  of,  which,  it  is  likely,  will  be 
attempted,  when  the  divisions  of  the  commons,  now  in  progress, 
are  completed,  there  is  but  a  slender  prospect  either  of  the  tenant 
bettering  his  circumstances,  or  of  the  landlord  increasing  the  value 
of  his  estate. 

That  38,000  acres  of  pasture,  1500  acres  of  arable,  and  2500 
acres  of  inclosed  grass  land,  should  only  produce  an  average  rent 
of  scarcely  8d.  per  acre,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  distance  at 
which  they  are  situated  from  a  market  for  their  produce.  But  it 
is  hoped  that  the  now  regularly  established  communication  week- 
ly, by  steam,  between  Shetland  and  the  coast  of  Scotland,  will 
tend  to  open  up  a  ready  market  for  the  various  kinds  of  stock,  ex- 
cite attention  to  the  selecting  and  improving  the  native  Shetland 
breeds,  whether  of  black-cattle,  sheep,  or  horses,  and  in  the  end 
greatly  improve  the  circumstances  both  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

Drawn  up  1888— Revised  June  1841. 


PARISH  OF  DUNROSSNESS. 

PRESBYTERY  OP  LERWICK,  SYNOD  OF  SHETLAND. 

THE  REV.  DAVID  THOMSON,  MINISTER. 


I. — Topography  and  Natural  History. 

This  parish  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  peninsu- 
la of  Shetland.  It  includes  the  parishes  of  Sandwick  and  Cun- 
ningsburgh,  now  annexed  to  it ;  also  the  Fair  Isle. 

Mineralogy. — There  was  an  attempt  made  to  work  a  mine  of 
copper  on  Fitfill,  some  specimens  of  the  ore  having  been  sent  to 
the  southward,  and  having  attracted  the  attention  of  a  mining  com* 
pany.  Some  shafts  were  also  sunk  at  Sand-lodge,  in  Sandwick  pa- 
rish. But  these  attempts,  not  proving  successful,  have  been  aban- 
doned for  many  years. 

II. — Civil  History. 

There  was  a  temporary  residence  in  this  parish  for  the  Earls 
of  Orkney,  when  they  came  to  the  country ;  but  the  castle  of 
Sculloway  was  their  principal  dwelling. 

Parochial  Registers. — Parochial  registers  are  kept,  of  the  bap-* 
tisms  and  marriages  of  persons  connected  with  the  Established 
Church ;  but  Dissenters  do  not  register  their  baptisms ;  and  only 
their  marriages  are  proclaimed  in  the  Established  Church. 
III. — Population. 

Amount  in  1801,  -  320 l 

1811,  -  3498 

1821,  .  8798 

1831,  .  4405 

IV. — Industry. 
Dunrossness  is  fertile  in  the  production  of  bear  or  big,  and  black 
oats;  considerable  quantities  of  both,  and  also  of  potatoes  of  good 
quality,  are  annually  carried  to  Lerwick,  and  sold  to  the  inhabi- 
tants there,  at  reasonable  prices.  The  standard  weight  of  the 
lispund,  of  Norwegian  origin,  is  32  lbs*  English ;  but  it  is  the 
custom  to  give  36  lbs.  or  more. 
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No  natural  crops  of  clover  and  rye-grass  spring  here,  except  on 
a  small  spot  at  Sumburgb. 

The  island  of  Colsay  carries  a  good  number  of  sheep  of  the 
English  breed  :  and  until  the  scab  invaded  the  island  of  St  Ni- 
nians,  it  carried  a  considerable  number  of  sheep  of  a  large  kind. 
It  is  at  present  devoted  to  the  grazing  of  cattle.  • 

There  has  happened  a  very  heavy  loss  in  this  parish,  of  a  snug 
estate  that  belonged  to  Alexander  Sinclair,  Esq.  of  Brow,  all  the 
most  valuable  part  thereof  having  been  blown  over  with  sand,  and 
only  some  small  patches,  called  outsets  or  pendicles,  now  remain- 
ing. A  part  of  the  estate  of  Sumburgh,  which  was  surrounded 
with  sand,  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert,  and  which  carried  a  good  flock 
of  sheep,  is  now  also  so  much  overspread  with  sand,  that  it  has  not 
one  upon  it  And  a  small  inlet,  which  could  formerly  admit  small 
craft,  is  now  filling  up  very  fast  by  sand  blowing  from  the  waste. 

Fishing. — Mr  Bruce  of  Sumburgh's  tenants  are  allowed  to  cure 
their  own  fish,  which  are  delivered  to  him  at  a  certain  stipulated 
price,  in  their  marketable  state,  and  of  course  his  lauds  are  let  at 
an  advanced  price.  But  other  heritors  who  have  the  fish  given 
them  by  their  tenants  in  a  green  or  uncured  state,  let  their  lands 
at  an  inferior  price. 

A  herring-fishing  has,  for  some  years  past,  been  carried  on, 
partly  in  Dunrossness,  but  chiefly  in  the  parishes  of  Sandwick  and 
Cunningsburgh,  where  a  number  of  large  boats  have  been  fitted 
out  at  great  expense.  This  fishing  was  begun  by  the  tenants  of 
Mr  Bruce  of  Sumburgh,  under  his  patronage  ;  and  by  his  resid- 
ing at  Sand  Lodge,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  herring  stations,  he  has 
given  them  great  encouragement  Three  or  four  brigs  or  sloops 
arrive  annually  at  Levenwick  bay,  from  Rothsay,  and  receive  the 
herrings  as  they  are  caught,  at  a  stipulated  price  per  cran.  Mr 
Bruce  of  Bigtown  is,  with  his  tenants,  embarked  in  a  similar  enter- 
prise. 

Except  at  Quendale,  Bigtown,  and  Sumburgh,  where  ploughs 
are  used,  the  tenants,  having  but  small  portions  of  land,  cultivate 
their  ground  with  small  spades.  In  Sandwick  and  Cunningsburgh, 
a  few  ploughs  are  used,  drawn  by  small  horses. 

Very  little  kelp  is  manufactured  in  this  parish. 
V. — Parochial  Economy. 

Some  years  ago,  there  was  a  very  handsome,  substantial,  and 
expensive  light-house,  erected  on  the  summit  of  Sumburgh  Head, 
ibe  most  southerly  promontory  in  Shetland.     The  tower  is  ele- 
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gant,  and  the  mansions  of  the  keepers  very  neat.  The  expense, 
1  believe,  was  about  L.  40,000.  It  is  visited  annually  by  Robert 
Stevenson,  Esq.  civil-engineer ;  and  a  yacht  comes  twice  in  the 
year,  with  stores. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — There  are  some  persons  of  the  Baptist 
persuasion  here,  but  immersion  seems  not  to  be  generally  attrac- 
tive :  and  there  are,  also,  a  good  number  in  both  parishes,  of 
Wesleyan  Methodists. 

The  stipend,  by  decreet  of  valuation,  is  L.  200,  besides  a  sum 
for  communion  elements;  and  the  glebe  is  reckoned  good,  the 
soil  being  of  excellent  quality:  it  contains  13  acres  of  arable 
ground,  and  14  or  15  acres  of  meadow;  but  the  pasture  is  not  va- 
luable. 

Education. — This  parish  is  much  in  want  of  proper  schools  for 
the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  there  being,  besides  the  pa- 
rochial, only  some  private  ones  kept  by  young  men,  employed  by 
the  parents  at  their  own  expense,  and  that  only  for  a  part  of  the 
year, — they  betaking  themselves  to  the  6shing  in  summer,  as  what 
they  earn  from  teaching  does  not  compensate  them.  The  paro- 
chial school  is  stationed  in  the  parish  of  Sandwick.  In  Cun- 
ningsburgh,  there  are  a  school  appointed  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating Christian  Knowledge,  and  a  Sabbath  evening  school. 
There  are  few  or  none  of  the  people  who  cannot  read. 

Libraries. — There  are  two  parochial  libraries,  instituted  lately, 
one  in  Cunningsburgh,  and  the  other  in  Sandwick  parish.  There 
is  also  one  in  Dunrossness. 

Fuel. — No  large  tracks  of  moss  are  here.  Had  that  been  the  case, 
peats  would  not  have  needed  to  be  transported  from  a  great  dis- 
tance to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  parish,  a  distance  of  four 
or  five  miles,  upon  small  ponies,  by  which  great  expense  is  incurred*, 

Fair  Island. — This  island  is  about  3  miles  long  and  2  broadT 
It  lies  about  midway  betwixt  Orkney  and  Shetland.  On  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  island,  there  is  a  small  harbour ;  but  ves- 
sels do  not  frequent  it.  There  is  a  large  peninsula  called  Bounness, 
which  feedsa  considerable  flock  of  sheep  of  the  south  country  breed, 
and  is  fenced  with  a  high  stone  dike  across  the  isthmus.  The- 
houses  are  all  on  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  To  the  north 
part  of  the  cultivated  ground,  there  is  a  fence  of  feal,  which  shuts- 
it  in  and  protects  it  from  sheep.  The  names  of  the  towns  or  ham- 
lets are,  Shirva,  Leogb,  Bousta,  Gelah,  Seutter,  and  Taing.     By 
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the  census  taken  this  year,  (1841,)  there  were  35  inhabited 
houses,  occupied  by  about  35  families :  and  there  were  119  males 
and  1 13  females,-— in  all  232.  A  number  of  years  ago,  a  few  families 
removed  to  Orkney, — the  island  being  rather  overstocked  with 
inhabitants.  There  are  96  merks  of  land  in  the  island,  besides  a 
few  outsets  not  long  occupied.  The  people  had  found  the  prose- 
cution of  the  ling  and  tusk-fishing  at  a  distance  from  the  land,  not 
profitable;  and  they  now  confine  themselves  to  the  catching  of 
seath,  that  being  not  so  dangerous  and  expensive  an  operation  as 
the  former.  Of  this  about  forty  tons,  in  the  dried  state,  have  been 
generally  transported  to  the  Leith  market ;  which,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Government  bouuty,  together  with  the  oil  produced, 
brought  a  good  return.  No  fish  is  disposed  of  to  straggling  ves- 
sels that  may  appear  on  the  coast,  the  fishermen  being  bound  to 
deliver  their  products  to  the  tacksman.  What  feu-duty  is  now 
paid  from  the  island  to  Lord  Dundas  I  am  not  aware ;  but,  instead 
of  L.  34  Scotch,  formerly  paid  to  the  minister  as  teinds,  L.14, 
Os.  lOd.  Sterling  has  been  awarded  by  decreet  of  the  Court,  as  his 
proportion  of  L.200,  the  stipend  of  the  ministry  at  present*  There 
remain  some  unexhausted  teinds,  which  will  raise  the  stipend 
to  nearly  L.300  per  annum,  when  a  fresh  augmentation  shall  take 
place. 

The  number  of  boats  has  considerably  increased  since  the  time 
of  the  last  Statistical  Account ;  and  they  all  lie  on  the  south  side 
of  the  island,  in  a  creek,  where  a  good  many  of  the  cod-fishing 
sloops  belonging  to  the  mainland  take  shelter,  when  the  weather  is 
unfavourable. 

The  people  are  sober  and  industrious ;  and  most  vigorous 
and  expert  rowers.  The  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Know- 
ledge has  granted  a  salary  to  a  schoolmaster  for  his  exertions  in 
conducting  the  Sabbath  evening  school  in  this  island. 

June  1841 


UNITED  PARISHES  OF1 
SANDSTING  AND  AITHSTING. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  LERWICK,  SYNOD  OF  SHETLAND. 

THE  REV.  JOHN  BRYDEN,  MINISTER. 


I. — Topography  .and  Nat  oral  History. 

Though  the  Islands  of  Hialtland,  variously  named  He th land, 
Schetland,  Shotland,  Shetland,  or  Zetland,  were  assigned  in  wad- 
sett  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago,  little 
more  is  known  of  them,  generally  speaking,  than  if  they  had  re- 
mained, to  the  present  day,  a  pertinent  of  the  Crown  of  Denmark. 

That  the  present  inhabitants  are  of*  Scandinavian  origin,  many 
circumstances  tend  to  prove.  The  historian,  Torphaeus,  asserts, 
that  these  islands  were  discovered  about  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour ;  but  that  they  might 
have  been  inhabited  from  a  much  earlier  period. 

When  Harold  Harfagre,  King  of  Norway,  landed  in  Shetland 
in  875,  he  found  "  Papae ;"  but  these  might  have  presided  over 
the  worship  of  Odin,  and  directed  the  rites  paid  to  the  Scandina- 
vian god.  It  is  probable  that  the  Christian  religion  was  not  at- 
tempted to  be  introduced  among  the  natives  till  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century ;  and  even  then,  its  progress  was  very 
slow.  For  the  Earls,  who  ruled  with  despotic  sway,  and  who  sel- 
dom acknowledged  any  superior,  longer  than  they  could  renounce 
their  allegiance  with  impunity,  uniformly  opposed  the  introduction 
of  Christianity ;  till  a  circumstance  took  place,  about  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century,  which  brought  about  its  reception  and  esta- 
blishment The  King  of  Norway*  happening  to  touch  at  the 
islands,  invited  the  reigning  Earl  and  his  family  on  board  of  his 
ship,  with  the  determination,  it  would  appear,  of  converting  him 
and  his  people  to  the  Christian  faith,  by  argument  or  force.  The 
invitation  being  accepted,  the  King  gave  the  Earl  his  choice, 
either  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  and  be  baptised,  and  thus 
secure  his  friendship,  or  to  have  his  Earldom  wrested  from  him, 
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and  himself  and  family  put  to  the  sword.  The  Earl,  for  a  titre, 
hesitated  as  to  the  choice  he  should  make ;  but,  seeing  the  sword 
about  to  be  plunged  into  the  breast  of  his  son,  parental  tender- 
ness overcame  his  scruples ;  he  renounced  the  worship  of  Odin, 
professed  himself  a  Christian,  and  was  baptised.  His  people  soon 
after  followed  his  example. 

Shetland,  while  subject  to  the  Danish  government,  was  govern- 
ed, in  all  civil  matters,  by  a  judge  called  "  the  Grand  Foude;" 
and  hence  the  country  was  designated  by  the  name  of  a  "  Foud- 
rie."  This  Foudrie  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small  districts, 
over  each  of  which  was  appointed  a  subordinate  foude,  or  magis- 
trate. To  him  was  committed  the  power  of  judging  and  deciding 
in  cases  of  smaller  moment,  of  keeping  the  peace  and  of  regu- 
lating weights  and  measures.  In  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  be 
was  assisted  by  inferior  officers,  called  "  Ranselmen,"  and  "  Law- 
rightmen."  Whoever  considered  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  local  foude  and  his  officers,  had  the  power  of  appeal 
to  the  Grand  Foude,  who,  at  his  "  lawting,"  assisted  by  the  "  Udal- 
men,"  made  laws,  and  determined  in  all  cases  of  life  and  death. 

After  the  islands  were  annexed  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland  in 
1470,  in  the  reign  of  James  III.,  their  government  was  usually  be- 
stowed on  some  Court  favourite,  who  made  the  most  of  their  preca- 
rious possession,  and  whose  sway  was  generally  marked  with  cruel- 
ty and  oppression.  Though  these  rulers  were  frequently  changed, 
the  poor  islanders  for  a  long  time  benefited  little  by  any  change 
which  took  place.  '  And,  while  writhing  under  the  yoke  of  the  op- 
pressor, the  knowledge  that  they  were  deprived  of  the  means  of 
redress,  rendered  that  yoke  still  more  galling.  Even  when  sub- 
ject to  a  milder  sway,  the  acts  of  former  oppressors  continued  to 
be  felt ;  and  many  exactions,  equally  unjust  in  themselves^  and 
contrary  to  express  stipulations,  were  made,  and  continued  to  be 
made ;  these,  by  prescription,  having  now  become  legal  demands. 

Name. — These  united  parishes  seem  to  have  taken  their  name 
from  the  two  bailiwicks  or  courts  of  justice  held  in  them ;  the  one 
on  the  Ting  or  Taing,  (a  neck  of  land  jutting  into  the  sea,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sand),  hence  Sand's  Ting;  the  other  similarly  situated 
near  Aith ;  hence  Aith's  Ting. 

Under  the  chief  foude  or  judge,  there  were  inferior  foudes  or 
judges,  whose  province  seems  to  have  been,  to  hold  their  courts 
in  places  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  principal  foudry,  or 
high  court,  to  which  appeals  were  carried.     The  appointment 
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of  sheriff  put  an  end  to  these  courts ;  but,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  municipal  regulations  by  which  their  proceedings  were 
conducted,  were  well  calculated  for  preserving  good  order  in  the 
islands. 

Situation,  Boundary  y  and  Extent.— These  united  parishes  are  si- 
tuated in  latitude  60°  3W9  and  form  the  bounds  of  one  ministry. 
They  lie  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  mainland  of  Shetland,  and  are 
bounded  on  the  east,  by  that  part  of  the  parish  of  Tiugwall,  called 
Wiesdale ;  on  the  south  and  south-west,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
en  the  north-west,  by  the  parish  of  Walls ;  on  the  north,  by  a  large 
arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Minn,  or  Swacback's  Minn,  separating 
them  from  Muckle  Roe,  an  island  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Del- 
ting;  and,  on  the  north-east,  they  march  with  Delting  on  the 
Mainland.  As  no  regular  survey  of  the  parishes  has  been  made, 
or  actual  measurement  of  their  extent  taken,  their  dimensions 
cannot  be  stated  with  perfect  accuracy ;  but  their  length  may  be 
fairly  estimated  at  10  miles,  and  their  breadth  at  8  miles. 

Topographical  Jppearances. — These  parishes  are  of  an  oblong 
figure,  and  their  greatest  length  is  from  north  to  south,  or  rather 
from  north  north-west  to  south  south  east  They  abound  in  knolls, 
or  rising  grounds ;  but  there  are  no  hills  of  any  considerable  height 
in  them,  neither  is  there,  in  any  one  place,  any  considerable  ex- 
tent of  low  level  land.  The  cultivated  lands  are  generally  bounded 
on  the  one  side  by  the  sea,  while  the  occupiers  of  lands,  which 
are  farther  inland,  have  an  easy  access  to  the  sea,  none  of  them 
being  more  distant  from  it  than  a  mile.  All  the  rising  grounds 
are  covered  with  heather,  interspersed  with  patches  of  green,  on 
a  mossy  soil,  while  the  nesses  or  peninsulas  are  generally  green. 
The  parishes  abound  in  moss,  which,  in  many  places,  is  very  deep, 
and  which  affords  abundance  of  excellent  fuel  for  the  people, 
though  ^t  yields  not  much  good  pasture  for  the  cattle.  The  shore 
on .  the  west  side,  where  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is 
bold,  and  in  the  rocks  are  many  caves,  to  which  the  wild  pigeons 
resort. 

Climate. — A  great  deal  of  rain  falls,  and  the  air  is  generally  very 
damp.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  excess  of  moisture,  the 
country  cannot  by  any  means  be  considered  as  unhealthy.  Though 
the  deep  moss,  which  is  the  general  soil  in  these  parishes,  may  emit 
copious,  exhalations,  these  do  not  appear  to  carry  with  them  any 
•contagious  miasmata.  But  when  these  exhalations  are  condensed 
and  converted  into  hoar-frost,  they  often  do  very  serious  damage 
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to  the  crops.  If  the  corns  are  filling,  and  the  potato  haulms  are 
green,  they  never  recover. 

Heavy  and  long-continued  rains  frequently  fall  in  every  season 
of  the  year,  but  more  especially  in  winter  and  spring.  The  hea- 
viest rains  are  from  the  south  and  south-wesu  Yet,  while  the 
climate  is  justly  characterised  as  variable  and  uncertain,  the  best 
proof  that  these  changes  are  not  prejudicial  to  the  health  is,  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  enjoy  this  blessing  almost  uninterruptedly 
till  an  advanced  age.  I  may  mention  that  there  are  eighteen  per- 
sons now  living  in  the  parish,  whose  united  ages  amount  to  1552. 

Voes  or  Bays. — The  principal  voes  or  bays  on  the  north-west 
and  west  are,  Gruting,  Airs  of  Selivoe,  and  Olla's  Voes,  which 
lead  in  between  the  south  point  of  the  Island  of  Vaila,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Walls,  and  the  well  known  land-mark,  the  burgh  of  Culs- 
wick.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  but  deep ;  and  within,  there  is 
nothing  to  fear, — these  three  voes  or  bays  being  completely  land- 
locked. They  are  also  very  extensive,  capable  of  affording  an- 
chorage to  ships  of  any  burthen  and  in  any  number. 

Several  miles  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  along  a  bold 
shore,  are  the  two  voes  of  Skeld.  The  more  westerly  voe  opens 
to  the  south,  and  in  it  vessels  seldom  come  to  an  anchor.  The 
entrance  to  the  more  easterly  voe  is  narrow,  but  inside  it  enlarges 
into  a  fine  bason  with  excellent  anchorage. 

By  rounding  a  pretty  high  headland  a  little  farther  east,  the 
entrance  into  Selivoe  and  Sand- Voe  opens.  These  voes  are  se- 
parated from  each  other  by  a  small  island  called  Kirk-holm,  and 
a  neck  of  land  called  Kirk-ness.  The  more  westerly  is  Selivoe, 
(which,  in  the  Norwegian  language,  signifies  Herring-voe),  which 
extends  a  considerable  way  inland.  In  any  part  of  it,  a  vessel 
may  ride  in  perfect  safety.  Not  even  a  swell  from  the  ocean  is 
felt  here ;  and  if  the  anchors  and  cables  are  good,  the  bottom 
being  a  stiff  blue  clay,  blow  high,  blow  low,  nothing  is  to  be  feared. 

Sand- Voe,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  very  open  to  the  south-west, 
and  the  ground  so  very  loose,  that  no  vessel  would  anchor  in  it 
unless  in  fine  summer  weather,  and  would  hardly  risk  lying  in  it 
over  night. 

Leaving  Selivoe,  crossing  the  mouth  of  Sand- Voe,  and  passing 
through  a  narrow  sound  between  the  peninsula  Foreness,  and  the 
small  island  Foreholm,  Sandsound-Voe  opens  on  the  left,. and 
winds  in  a  northerly  direction  between  five  and  six  miles  inland. 
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It  takes  differeut  names  according  to  the  different  places  border- 
ing on  it;  such  as  Sandsound-Voe,  Tresta-Voe,  Bixter-Voe,  &c. 

Entering  in  from  the  west,  through  St  Magnus's  Bay,  and  on 
the  north  part  of  Aithsting,  is  the  voe  or  bay  of  West  Burrafirth, 
opening  to  the  north,  an  unsafe  harbour,  and  seldom  taken  by 
any  vessel.  Proceeding  east,  round  the  Nien  or  Ness  of  Brin* 
dister,  a  fine  voe  opens  called  the  Voe  of  Brindister,  from  a  vil- 
lage of  that  name  near  its  mouth.  As  it  extends  inland  several 
miles  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  it  takes  the  name  of  Unifirth- 
Voe,  from  a  village  of  that  name  situated  on  its  west  bank.  It  is 
here  studded  with  several  small  green  holms  or  islands,  and  its 
shores  yield  the  richest,  and,  for  the  same  extent,  the  greatest 
quantity  of  sea  weed  for  kelp,  which  is  perhaps  in  the  country. 

In  proceeding  a  little  farther  east,  and  rounding  a  pretty  high 
headland  called  the  Ness  of  Nunsburgh,  the  Voe  of  Genista 
opens,  running  inland  about  one  mile  and  a -half  in  a  southerly  and 
south-easterly  direction.  This,  as  well  as  the  Voe  of  Brindister, 
affords  excellent  anchorage,  and  in  both,  vessels  can  ride  in  the 
greatest  safety.  The  west  end  of  the  Island  of  Vementry,  with 
some  small  grazing  holms,  lie  outside,  and  in  a  great  measure 
cover  the  entrance  into  this  voe.  A  vessel  leaving  Clousta  Voe 
and  sailing  east,  must  steer  outside  of  the  Island  of  Vementry  and 
through  the  Minn  or  Swarback's  Minn.  There  is  a  passage  in- 
side of  the  island,  that  is,  between  the  island  and  the  mainland ; 
but  it  is  too  narrow  and  shallow  unless  for  boats. 

A  little  farther  east,  is  the  Island  of  Papa  little ;  passing  be- 
tween it  and  a  part  of  the  mainland  called  Aithsness,  Aith's-Voe 
opens  to  the  southward,  and  East  Burrafirth- Voe  due  east.  Aith's- 
Voe  is  a  very  extensive  inland  harbour,  while  East  Burrafirth- Voe 
is  very  small.     Both,  however,  are  perfectly  safe. 

These  are  the  principal  voes  or  harbours  in  Sandsting  and 
Aithsting.  They  are  excellent  in  themselves,  but  their  situation 
renders  them  comparatively  of  little  benefit  either  to  the  public  or 
to  individuals.  Several  of  them,  however,  abound  with  the  largest 
and  finest  oysters  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  There 
are  also  many  mussel  scaaps  or  beds  in  them,  which  are  used  as 
bait  for  the  small  fishing ;  and  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  voes,  is 
to  be  found  a  large  mussel  called  a  yoag,  which  is  used  as  bait  by 
vessels  in  the  cod-fishing. 

Islands.— The  principal  islands  are,  Vementry  and  Papa  Little. 
There  are  several  other  small  islands  or  holms,  which  are  capable 
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of  grazing  one  or  two  cows  during  the  summer,  or  a  few  sheep ; 
and  some  of  tbem  yielding  grass  barely  sufficient  for  supporting 
an  eil-mark*  sheep  for  a  few  months,  in  the  summer  and  harvest, 

Vementry  is  a  large  island,  green  on  the  east  end,  and  covered 
with  heather  on  the  west.  It  is  considered  a  rich  island,  and  is 
capable  of  grazing  about  twenty  score  of  sheep,  besides  a  propor- 
tion of  black-cattle.  It  is  at  present  stocked  with  a  heavy  breed 
of  sheep,  generally  of  the  white-faced  kind*  It  yields  a  yearly 
rent  to  the  proprietor,  Mr  Giffbrd  of  Busta,  of  upwards  of  L.  GO 
Sterling.  About  one  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  purchased, 
stocked  with  fifteen  score  of  sheep,  for  L.  30  Sterling ;  a  striking 
proof  how  much  money  has  been  depreciated,  while  lands  and 
produce  have  risen  in  value.  There  are  three  merks  of  rental 
land  in  the  island,  which  was  formerly  cropped,  but  which,  for 
these  few  years  back,  have  been  mostly  converted  into  pasture* 
The  greater  part  of  the  sheep  stock  are  in  steelbow.  f  The  island 
pays  of  stipend  to  the  minister,  16s.  Od.  Sterling. 

The  Island  of  Papa  Little  is  neither  so  rich  in  quality,  nor  so 
extensive  as  Vementry.  It*  also  consists  of  three  merks  of  rental 
land,  which  is  cropped  by  the  tenant.  It  will  carry  about  ten 
score  of  sheep,  which,  till  lately,  were  of  the  native  breed,  but 
are  now  begun  to  be  crossed  with  the  white  and  black- faced  kinds. 
But  the  tenant  is  of  opinion  that  the  island,  owing  to  the  want  of 
a  sufficiency  of  good  food,  is  incapable  of  carrying  a  heavy  breed 
of  sheep.  The  rental  land  is  of  a  very  good  quality,  but  the  pas- 
ture ground  has  a  very  parched  appearance,  consisting  principally 
of  stinted  heather.  In  addition  to  the  sheep  stock,  the  tenant 
keeps  about  fifteen  head  of  black-cattle,  young  and  old.  The 
island  was. some  time  since  held  in  steelbow,  but  it  now  pays  a 
yearly  rent  of  L.  20  to  the  proprietor,  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson.  It 
pays  of  stipend  to  the  minister,  19s.  6d.  per  annum.  The  sheep 
in  Vementry  and  Papa  Little  are  free  from  the  scab. 

Springs. — There  are  innumerable  springs  in  the  parish,  of  pure 
and  wholesome  water,  and  also  many  which  have  passed  over 
bog-iron,  and  which  are  strongly  impregnated  with  its  tint  and 
taste. 

Lochs.  —  There  are  no  fewer  than  140  lochs  in  the  parish, 

*  Ril-mark,  a  beast  which  no  dike  will  turn,  and  which  cannot  be  kept  out  of 
the  corn. 

f  Steelbow ;  tbat  is,  the  tenant  receives  a  certain  number  of  sheep,  cows,  or  horse*, 
lor  the  use  and  profits  of  which  he  pays  a  certain  sum  per  head  yearly,  and  at  the 
expiry  of  his  lease  is  bound  to  leave  an  equal  number. 
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some  of  which  are  of  very  considerable  extent.  They  are  ge- 
nerally skirted  with  green,  and  several  of  them  are  studded  with 
islets  or  holms,  on  which  numerous  wild  fowls  build  their  nests. 
The  water  is  very  dark-coloured,  owing  to  the  mossy  nature  of 
the  soil  through  which  the  rivulets  run,  which  feed  the  lochs. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy.- — Quartzose  gneiss  abounds  in  the  hill 
of  Russness,  on  the  east  side  of  the  voe  of  Sandsound,  and  to  the 
southward  of  a  village  of  that  name.  It  contains  a  great  quantity 
of  quartz  and  of  light-coloured  mica.  The  line  of  bearing  may  be 
stated  on  an  average  from  south  12°  west,  to  north  12°  east.  The 
dip  is  to  the  west,  at  angles  most  frequently  from  70°  and  up- 
wards.    The  position  of  the  strata  is  sometimes  vertical. 

The  rocks  in  Foreness  (a  peninsula  to  the  southward  of  Inner-* 
sand,  and  lying  between  Sand- voe  and  Sandsound-voe,)  partake  of 
the  common  description  of  gneiss,  the  felspar  being  in  excess,  the 
other  ingredients  being  present,  and  the  strata  traversed  by  small 
veins  of  granite. 

At  Berfield,  (a  little  above  Sandsound,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
voe,)  talc  takes  the  place  of  mica,  not  only  in  the  gneiss,  but  also 
in  the  granitic  veins. 

A  little  to  the  northward  of  Innersand,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
voe  of  Sandsound,  a  quarry  of  chromate  of  iron  was  opened  some 
years  ago.  But  though  several  tons  of  it  have  at  different  times 
been  sent  to  market,  the  quality  of  it,  and  the  returns  made,  did 
not  warrant  a  continued  working  of  it  I  have  seen  several  large 
imbedded  masses  of  chromate  of  iron  at  Garden,  in  Aithsting. 
These  are  the  only  places  in  the  parish,  where  it  has  been  disco- 
vered. A  little  to  the  north  of  the  chromate  quarry,  limestone 
makes  its  appearance. 

At  a  burn  called  Tactagill,  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of 
Tresta,  which  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  a  continuation  of 
Sandsound-voe,  here  called  Tresta-voe,  a  great  quantity  of  por- 
celain earth,  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  is  to  be  found.  Rocks  of 
gneiss,  of  which  white  quartz  is  one  of  the  component  parts, 
blended  with  talc  and  felspar,  extend  from  Reawickness  to  Kirk- 
ness,  and  the  west  shore  of  Bixter-voe,  being  a  continuation  of 
Sandsound  voe.  The  directions  of  the  strata  are  from  south  15° 
west,  to  north  15°  east,  and  from  south  20°  west,  to  north  20° 
east  Several  interstrata  of  limestone  make  their  appearance,  in 
a  line  of  direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  strata  among  which 
they  occur.     Limestone  appears  in  Kirkholm,  Kirkness,  (both  on 
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the  east  side  of  Selivoe,)  and  on  the  west  side  of  Bixtervoe.  The 
predominating  rocks,  in  a  line  from  Reawick,  along  the  west  bank 
of  Selivoe  to  the  west  bank  of  Bixter  voe,  are  red  granite,  which 
comprehends  all  Sandsting  to  the  west.  It  contains  veins  of 
quartz,  and,  of  course,  very  red  felspar. 

The  quartz  rock  of  Aithsting  is  of  a  bluish  grey  colour,  and 
presents  something  of  a  wedge-like  shape.  The  two  bounding 
lines  diverging  from  a  point  in  the  island  of  Papa  Little,  are  con- 
tinued in  a  direction  of  south  60°  west,  to  the  westward ;  whilst 
the  other  extends  in  a  straight  line  south  32°  west,  to  the  head  of 
Bixter-voe,  when  it  first  comes  in  contact  with  the  granite  of  Sand- 
sting. The  quartz  admits  into  its  composition  so  much  felspar, 
that  in  decomposed  specimens,  where  this  ingredient  is  particular- 
ly demonstrated,  it  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  sandstone 
of  newer  formations,  which  it  otherwise  resembles.  Siliceous  mat- 
ter is,  however,  the  prevalent  substance.  In  the  vicinity  of  Aiths- 
ness,  it  contains  small  sparing  portions  of  clayslate,  by  which  it 
becomes  the  grauwacke  of  some  authors.  At  Papa  Little,  Aiths- 
ness,  Clousta-voe,  Nunsburgh,  and  West  Burrafirth,  the  rock  is, 
in  several  places,  varied  by  the  presence  of  small  angular  portions 
of  red  felspar,  and  passes  into  felspar  porphyry.  At  Aithsness,  it 
contains  greenstone  as  well  as  limestone,  in  the  form  of  thin  beds 
or  veins.  It  is  also  impregnated  with  much  ferruginous,  in  the 
shape  of  an  oxide.  In  some  places,  are  to  be  observed  veins  of 
sparry  iron-ore. 

The  quartz  rock  generally  consists  of  minute  grains  firmly  unit- 
ed together,  and  possessing  semicrystalline  forms.  In  this  respect 
it  differs  from  a  particular  variety  of  sandstone  found  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island,  where  the  texture  is  much  looser,  and  where 
the  grains  show  numerous  marks  of  attrition.  South  of  the  hill  of 
Aithsness,  and  at  a  few  other  places,  the  particles  of  quartz  di- 
minish so  much  in  size,  that  the  rock  appears  of  a  compact  struc- 
ture. 

The  stratification  of  the  quartz  rock  seems  remarkably  connect- 
ed with  the  partial  occurrence  of  mica,  whilst  its  line  of  direction 
does  not  follow  that  of  other  mountain  masses  of  Shetland,  which 
have  been  represented  as  stretching  from  south  by  west,  to  north 
by  east  On  the  contrary,  it  extends  from  south  60°  east,  to 
north  60°  west,  from  east  to  west,  and  from  south  70°  west,  to 
north  70°  east.  The  dip  is  at  various  points  of  the  compass,  while 
the  angle  of  inclination  is,  as  appears  in  an  horizontal  section, 
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from  40°  to  45°.  In  several  places,  the  quartz  is  decidedly  unstra- 
tified,  and  yields  to  blows  of  the  hammer  equally  in  various  direc- 
tions ;  but  whether  stratified  or  unstratified,  it  is  resolved  by  other 
seams  into  polyedrous  masses  of  various  magnitudes. 

At  the  north  voe  of  Clousta,  there  occurs,  resting  on  the  quartz, 
a  small  roundish  conglomerated  mass  of  granite,  felspar,  and 
quartz,  scarcely,  perhaps,  more  than  150  yards  in  diameter;  a 
gradual  transition  of  one  rock  into  the  other  being  observable  at 
the  junction.  A  few  of  the  conglomerate  strata  next  to  those  of 
the  quartz,  range  at  a  common  angle  of  45°.  But  crossing  the 
strata  for  a  few  yards  only,  they  gradually  [acquire  an  inclination 
with  the  horizon  of  only  10°,  and  maintaining  this  position,  they 
are  terminated.  Now,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the 
lower  edges  of  the  strata  of  the  conglomerate  rock  are  in  contact 
with  the  surface  formed  by  the  upper  edges  of  quartz.  This 
change  of  inclination,  therefore,  from  45°  to  10°,  can  be  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  that  the  strata  had  acquir- 
ed an  addition  of  new  matter  in  their  descent,  which  may  either 
cousist  in  an  increased  thickness  of  the  strata,  or  in  an  accession 
of  new  strata.  It  is  thus  that  the  increased  accumulation  of  mat- 
ter which  the  strata  may  possibly  have  received  in  proportion 
to  their  depth,  would  produce  an  elevation  of  the  uppermost 
strata. 

The  quartz  rock  of  Aithsting  passes  into  the  granite  rock  of 
Sandsting,  at  the  head  of  Bixter-voe,  by  gradually  losing  its  homo- 
geneous appearance,  and  by  its  ingredients  being  interspersed 
in  a  distinct  form  of  larger  grains  or  concretions,  until  the  rock 
is  at  length  wholly  composed  of  semicrystalline  portions  of  quartz 
and  felspar.  Occasionally,  however,  an  alternation  takes  place  of 
the  two  rocks.  To  the  north  of  Bixter-voe,  the  quartz  rock  is 
contiguous  to  gneiss ;  but  the  junction  is,  for  the  most  part,  much 
concealed  by  a  deep  moss.  At  Braganess,  (to  the  north-west  of 
Aithsness,)  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  rocks  is  per- 
fectly complete,  no  transition  taking  place. 

The  quartz  rock  is  elevated  into  numerous  irregular  ridges,  not 
above  600  or  700  feet  high,  running  from  east  to  west,  and  inter- 
sected by  valleys. 

Much  of  the  surface  of  the  quartz  rock  is  concealed  by  a  deep 

peat  moss ;  but  everywhere,  a  great  display  of  bog-iron  is  presented. 

The  strata  of  gneiss  which,  from  the  island  of  Papa  Little  along 

the  north  coast  of  Aithsting,  for  a  distance  of  upwards  of  five 
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lings,  flounders,  halibut,  skate,  mackerel,  and  herrings  io  summer 
and  harvest,  and  the  cole-fish  or  seath,  with  its  numerous  fry  call- 
ed sillocks  and  piltocks.  The  sillocks  do  not  exceed  six  inches  id 
length  the  first  year,  and  are  known  by  this  name  till  they  have 
drunk  of  tho  first  tide  of  summer,  after  which  thev  take  the  name  of 
piltocks,  and  will  be  found  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long.  When 
two  years  old,  they  are  called  bilyia  piltocks;  when  three  years  old, 
steven  piltocks;  and  afterwards  they  are  known  by  the  name  of 
seath.    The  seath-fishing  is  not  prosecuted  in  this  parish. 

Shell-fish  of  every  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  voes  or  friths ; 
oysters,  large  mussel  or  yoag,  common  mussel,  spouts  or  razor* 
fish,  cockles,  smisslings,  cullicks,  welks,  buckies,  limpets,  crabs, 
lobsters,  harps,  &c. 

Botany.— Under  this  head  I  may  observe,  that  wherever  the 
moss  is  so  deep  as  to  admit  of  peats  being  taken,  roots  and  branches 
of  the  birch  and  hazel  have  very  frequently  been  dug  up.     The 
mountain-ash  or  rowan-tree,  the  hazel,  the  honeysuckle,  the  btp- 
brier,  and  willow,  are  natives  in  many  of  the  islets  or  holms  in 
the  fresh  water  lochs.     In  any  other  situations,  I  believe,  they 
could  not  exist ;  for  horses,  cows,  and  sheep,  browse  upon  and 
destroy  every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way,  when   they  are 
hard  pressed  for  food.     And  this  may  be  the  reason  why  plants 
of  this  description,  and,  perhaps,  others  have  disappeared  from 
the  common  range  of  pasture.     That  trees  will  grow  and  attain 
a  considerable   size,  if  properly  sheltered  and  defended   from 
man  and  beast,  I  have  abundant  proof.     In  my  garden  a  native 
mountain-ash  has  attained  to  such  an  height,  that  crows  have 
built  a  nest  in  it     And  a  bower  or  elder  tree  also  grows  in  my 
garden,  graced  with  a  crow's  nest.  In  the  garden  at  Sand,  formerly 
the  seat  of  Sir  John  Mitchell  of  Westshore,  there  are  plane,  ash, 
elder,  rowan,  and  hawthorn-trees,  of  considerable  size.     It  may 
be  remarked,  that,  if  plantations  are  ever  attempted,  they  must  be 
on  a  large  scale,  so  that  the  plants  may  afford  shelter  to  each  other; 
and  they  must  also  be  protected  by  a  wall,  which  could  not  only 
defend  from  the  encroachments  of  cattle,  but  which  would  also  be 
proof  against  the  inroads  of  man.     For  a  shrub  of  the  size  of  a 
walking-stick,  a  flail-tree,  or  a  fishing-rod,  would  prove  a  tempta- 
tion too  strong  for  the  moral  courage  of  a  Shetlander  to  resist. 

The  apple-tree  blossoms,  and  carries  fruit ;  but  1  have  never 
seen  it  come  to  perfection.  It  is  different,  however,  with  the 
smaller  fruits.     The  gooseberry,  the  black,  red,  and  white  cur* 
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rants,  thrive  well,  and  in  good  seasons  come  to  perfection,  and  are 
particularly  fine-flavoured.  Strawberries  in  the  gardens,  and 
craw-berries  on  the  hills,  ripen  well  and  are  abundant  Rhubarb, 
mint,  and  every  kind  of  vegetable  usually  raised  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  are  raised  here  in  perfection. 

II. — Civil  History* 
Land-owners. — 

Merks. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Dundas  is  patron  of  the  parish,  and  proprietor  of  65 

Andrew  Grierson  of  Quendale,           .....  241 4 

John  Scott  of  Scalloway,                 .....  2044 

Arthur  Giffbrd  of  Bust*         .             .             .             .             .             .  ,     874 

James  Greig  of  Garderhouse,        .             •             .             .  604 

Andrew  Umphray  of  Reawick,            ,  494 

Smith  of  Greenland,          .             .             ,            .             .  10 

Andrew  Irvine  of  Lerwick,                  .....  9 

Thomas  Henry  of  Burrastow,        .....  9 

James  Mitchell,  Sandsound,                  .....  4 

Sir  Arthur  Nicolson  of  Lochend,                ....  3 

John  Cheyne  of  Tanwick,       .             .             .            .            •  3 

Robert  Doull  of  Fogregtrth,          .  3 

Laurence  Redland,  Wester  Skeld,       .....  24 

Andrew  Redland,  Scary  ister,         .....  2 

Dr  James  Scott,         .......  17 

Anthony  Doull,  Brindister,           .....  6 

Glebe,  .....  9  merks 

Total  merks,  777 

There  are  no  resident  heritors,  unless  Robert  Doull,  James 
Mitchell,  Laurence  Redland,  Andrew  Redland,  and  Anthony 
Doul,  Brindister. 

Parochial  Registers. — The  acts  or  minutes  of  session  commence 
in  173%  and  are  contained  in  one  volume.  They  appear  to  have 
been  regularly  kept  from  that  period,  till  about  1765 ;  but  between 
the  death  or  demission  of  one  minister  and  the  admission  of  ano- 
ther, little  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  register ;  so  that 
now,  it  is  in  a  very  shattered  and  imperfect  state. 

Antiquities. — The  small  island,  called  Kirk-holm,  in  the  mouth 
of  Selivoe,  presents  every  appearance  of  having  at  one  time  been 
put  in  a  state  of  defence.  A  breast  work  of  earth  round  the 
most  accessible  parts  of  the  island,  t.  e.  on  the  west,  north,  -and 
part  of  the  east  sides,  is  still  visible ;  and  the  foundations  of  nine 
houses,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  may  have  fortified 
themselves  in  it,  can  also  be  traced.  Two  of  the  houses,  which 
have  been  erected  at  the  north  end  of  the  holm,  stood  north  and 
south,  with  their  door  towards  the  west,  and  measure  each  36 
feet  long  by  12  feet  broad  inside.  At  a  distance  of  42  feet  to 
the  southward,  is  the  foundation  of  another  house  of  29  feet  long 
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by  10  feet  wide,  standing  east  and  west,  with  the  door  towards 
the  north ;  and  at  a  distance  of  42  feet  to  the  southward  of  this 
last-mentioned  house,  is  the  first  of  six  houses  more,  which  six 
houses  stand  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  the  direction  of  east 
and  west,  with  their  doors  towards  the  north.  All  the  houses  are 
separated  from  each  other ;  but  the  intermediate  space  between 
them  appears  to  have  been  no  more  than  sufficient  to  have  ad- 
mitted one  person.     The  doors  have  been  3  feet  wide. 

As  there  are  no  springs  of  water  in  die  holm,  a  tank  or  re- 
servoir appears  to  have  been  formed  for  the  reception  of  rain- 
water, or  of  water  brought  from  the  adjoining  new.* 

There  are  five  burying- places  in  the  parish,  viz.  at  Sand,  West 
Skeld  and  Grating  in  Sandsting,  and  at  Twatt  and  Aitb  in  Aith- 
sting.  Though  at  two  of  them  only,  viz.  Sand  and  Twatt,  is 
it  certain  that  churches  have  been  built,  yet  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  flourished  in  the 
islands,  there  have  been  churches  or  chapels  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  them  all.  In  addition  to  the  church  or  chapel 
and  burying-ground  at  West  Skeld,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  burgh 
or  fort.  From  the  ruins  which  still  appear,  we  are  warranted  to 
infer,  that  it  was  a  place  of  very  considerable  dimensions;  but  what 
these  were,  or  in  what  form  the  burgh  itself  was  constructed,  can- 
not now  be  ascertained.  It  was  built  of  blocks  of  red  granite, 
without  cement.  In  the  eighth  century,  and  while^defended  by  a 
band  of  brave  and  trusty  warriors,  we  may  suppose  it  affording 
protection  to  the  lives,  and  the  goods  and  gear  of  the  udalmen 
arouud ;  but  in  the  nineteenth  century,  its  venerable  ruins  may  be 

*  Tradition  says,  that  in  1368,  one  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  was  lost  in  what  b 
called  the  deeps  or  haddock-sand,  a  few  miles  to  the  southward,  that  the  crew  took 
shelter  in  the  holm,  and  that  they  fortified  themselves  in  it.  till  they  should  know  the 
reception  they  were  likely  to  receive  from  the  natives.  This  tradition  is  support- 
ed by  the  feet,  that  a  particular  spot  where  the  fishermen  set  their  lines,  and  where 
the  ship  is  said  to  have  foundered,  is  known  to  the  present  time  by  the  name  of  the 
ship.  Tradition  farther  says  that,  in  gratitude  for  their  preservation,  and  the  friend- 
ly reception  they  met  with,  the  crew  built  a  church  at  Sand,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  holm,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  appears  to  nave  been  a 
very  neat  and  substantial  building,  with  a  chancel  or  choir  on  the  east  end,  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  church  by  an  arch  extending  from  one  side  to  the  other.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  hewn  stones  made  use  of  in  the  building ;  but  such 
stones  as  had  the  plainest  and  smoothest  surface  were  placed  on  the  outer  and  inner 
sides  of  the  walls,— the  heart  of  the  wall  filled  with  boulder  or  round  stones,  and  ce- 
ment, apparently  of  burnt  shells,  and  of  thin  consistence,  and  all  the  empty  spaces 
completely  filled  up.  The  roof  was  thatched.  After  the  Reformation  extend- 
ed itself  to  Sandsting  about  1600,  the  kirk  at  Sand  was  converted  into  a  Protest*, 
ant  church.  Between  1760  and  1770,  this  church  was  allowed  to  firil  into  a  state 
of  great  disrepair.  What  the  lairds,  or  the  people,  or  both,  in  the  first  instance  pre- 
served, the  fury  of  the  ocean  has  been  fast  destroying.  The  chancel  or  choir  it  near,- 
Jy  washed  away. 
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seen  stuck  up  in  the  walls  of  the  dwelling-houses,  office-houses, 
yard  dikes,  &c.  of  fifteen  families  in  the  village. 

About  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  two  Culswicks,  and  on  the 
summit  of  a  precipitous  cliff  of  red  granite,  of  several  hundred  feet 
in  height,  stands  a  burgh,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  a  burgh,  which 
still,  though  recently  demolished,  presents  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  in  former  days  a  place  of  very  great  strength.* 

A  burgh,  built  on  a  low  neck  of  land,  and  formerly  surrounded 
by  the  sea,  is  to  be  seen  immediately  below  the  present  dwelling- 
houses  of  Nunsburgh. 

Another  burgh  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  voe  of  East  Burra- 
firth,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  its  mouth,  and  opposite  the  dwel- 
ling-houses. Whether  this  burgh  was  built  on  an  islet  or  a  foun- 
dation forced  for  it,  I  cannot  say.  The  voe  is  not  deep  where  it 
stands,  and  there  is  no  spare  space  around  it. 

There  are  several  other  fruins  in  the  parish ;  but,  as  all  of  them 
are  to  be  met  with  on  the  tops  of  rising  grounds  only,  the  most 
probable  conjecture  regarding  them  is,  that  they  have  been  watch- 
towers  :  and  this  conjecture  is  supported  by  the  name  given  to  the 
particular  spots  which  these  ruins  occupy,*- for  instance,  "  the 
wart"  (which,  no  doubt,  is  a  corruption  of  ward)  of  Reawick; 
"  the  wart"  of  Brouland,  &c. 

In  his  notices  of  Shetland,  Mr  Pennant  observes,  "  that  the 
Norwegians  had  anciently  their  ward-madher  or  watchman,  a  sort 
of  sentinel  who  stood  on  the  top  of  a  vord-hill,  and  challenged  all 
who  came  in  sight"  We  know  that  it  is  customary  with  foreign- 
ers to  change  w  into  v9 — thus,  ward,  vard  or  vord,  Shetlandice, 
wart. 

There  are  several  tall  unhewn  stones  standing  in  different  parts 
of  the  parish.-f*  The  purpose  of  these  cannot  be  stated  with  cer- 
tainty* 

*  See  description  of  this  burgh  by  Dr  Hibbert. 

f  I  may  mention  the  tradition  respecting  two  standing  stones  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  West  Skeld,  which  will  show  how  Uttle  credit  is  to  be  given  to  tradition 
when  unsupported  by  some  collateral  evidence.  These  two  stones  are  said  to  be  the 
metamorphosis  of  two  wizards  or  slants,  who  were  on  their  way  to  plunder  and  mur- 
der the  inhabitants  of  West  Skeld;  but,  not  having  calculated  their  time  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy,  before  they  could  accomplish  their  purposes  or  retrace  their  steps  to 
their  dark  abodes,  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  appeared,  and  they  were  imme- 
diately transformed,  and  remain  to  the  present  time  in  the  shape  of  two  tall  moss- 
grown  stones  of  ten  feet  in  height.  All  the  ancient  buildings  which  have  been  erect- 
ed, and  large  stones  which  have  been  raised  upright,  about  which  there  is  no  parti- 
cular tradition,  are  uniformly  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  Picts,  or  Pechts,  as  they 
•re  called,  or  to  evil  spirits. 

Since  writing  my  account  of  the  antiquities  of  the  parish,  I  have  been  put  in  pos- 
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Barrows  or  Tumuli. — In  several  parts  of  tbe  parish,  there  are 
the  remains  of  several  barrows  or  tumuli,  probably  of  Scandina- 
vian origin,  some  of  which  I  have  opened,  but  could  not  congratu- 
late myself  on  my  researches,  they  having  been  opened  before.  In 
some,  I  have  found  bones  partly  consumed  by  6 re,  pieces  of  charred 
wood,  and  parts  of  the  urn  in  which  the  bones  had  been  deposited. 
The  urns  appeared  to  have  been  rudely  wrought  out  of  a  coarse 
sandstone,  and  others  out  of  a  soft  stone  called  kleber.  In  some 
cases,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  body  had  been 
burned  at  the  spot  where  the  ashes  had  been  collected,  and  placed 
in  the  urn ;  because  the  stones  which  were  found  to  surround  the 
urn,  over  which  the  tumulus  was  raised,  had  been  subjected  to  tbe 
action  of  a  strong  fire.  In  other  cases,  the  urns  have  been  placed 
on  a  dry  piece  of  ground,  covered  with  a  flat  stone,  and  a  little 
earth  thrown  over  them.  Of  this  latter  description  I  have  one  in 
my  possession,  which  I  found  under  the  foundation  of  the  glebe 
dike.  It  measures  12  inches  over  the  mouth,  10  inches  over  the 
bottom,  and  is  10  inches  deep.  It  contained  a  quantity  of  half- 
burnt  bones,  and  was  covered  with  a  pretty  heavy  stone,  flat  on 
the  side  next  to  the  urn.  Unfortunately,  it  was  partly  broken  be- 
fore 1  discovered  it.  There  is,  however,  enough  remaining  (o 
show  its  shape  and  workmanship. 

I  have  discovered  two  other  urns  on  the  glebe,  filled  with  a  black 
unctuous  earth,  but  so  much  decayed,  that  no  part  of  them  could 
be  lifted.  Out  of  one  of  them  I  removed  the  earth,  and  found, 
lying  at  right  angles  in  the  bottom,  four  pieces  of  broken  stone 


session  of  a  quern  or  hand-mill,  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  tbe  burgh  at  Easter  SkeM. 
It  is  13  inches  in  diameter,  and  <2\  inches  in  thickness.  It  appears  to  bare  been 
formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  hand-mills  now  are,  or  rather  it  has  beeo  tbe  model 
by  which  they  have  been  made.  It  has  groups  or  grooves  cut  for  tbe  sile  to  rest  in, 
and  an  hole  for  the  handle.  I  have  recovered  the  half  only  of  tbe  under  stone,  tbe 
dimensions  of  which  have  exceeded  a  little  those  of  the  upper  stone.  They  are  both 
made  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  (micaceous  Mhistus)aa  the  millstones  now  in  use  are 
made  of. 

•  I  subjoin  Dr  H Hubert's  description  of  these  instruments,  and  then  add  tbe  obser- 
vations 1  have  to  offer  :— 

"  The  ancient  weapons  of  war  discovered  in  Shetland  are  of  atone.  That  such 
were  used  by  the  Teutonic  tribes  of  Europe  in  the  eighth  century,  and  probably  very 
Ions  before,  is  evident  from  the  fragment  of  a  prose-romance  written  about  that  pe- 
riod, in  the  Saxon  dialect  of  the  Teutonic.  This  manuscript,  which  is  preserved  in 
Cassel,  was  first  printed  in  Eccardi  Comment,  de  rebus  Francis  Orientalia,  and  itbss 
been  reprinted  with  a  Latin  and  English  translation!  in  an  interesting  work  lately 
published  in  Edinburgh,  entitled,  "  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities.**  From 
this  very  curious  document,  two  or  three  disjoined  passages  may  be  given,  by  which 
we  may  see  the  reference  which  is  made  to  the  Teutonic  burgh,  and  to  the  arms  coo- 
temporary  with  this  early  kind  of  fortress :— '  I  heard  it  related  that  Hiltibrant  and 
Hatubrant  with  one  mind  agreed  to  go  on  a  warlike  expedition.     Tbe  relatives  (sons 
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Modern  Buildings — Churches. — From  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion till  the  year  1780,  there  were  two  churches  in  the  parish,  viz.  one 

of  the  nine  father)  made  ready  their  horses,  prepared  their  war-shirts,  (shirts  of  mail), 
girded  on  their  swords  (which  were  fastened)  at  the  hilt  with  chains. 

*«  well  give  now,  (turn  thou  this  to  good)  wielding  God,  quoth  Hilti- 

brand,  whose  word  is  done.  I  wandered  summers  and  winters  sixty  out  of  (my) 
land ;  there  they  detached  me  among  shooting  people  (archers) ;  never  in  any  burgh, 
(city,  castle),  fastened  they  my  legs;  (but)  now  my  nearest  relation  will  hew  my 
neck  with  his  bill,  (battle-axe)  or  I  entangle  his  legs,  (tie  him  like  a  captive.) 

"  said  Hiltibrand.— Good  fellow  citizens,  be  judges  who  it  be  that  this  day 

must  quit  the  field  of  battle,  or  who  will  have  both  these  brunies  (hauberks)  in  his 
possession* 

"  Then  they  first  let  ashen  (spears)  fly  with  rapid  force,  that  they  stuck  in  the 
shields.  Then  they  thrust  together,  mounding  stone-axes ;  they  wrathfully  heaved 
white  shields.-— Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities. 

These  extracts,  from  a  composition  of  so  remote  a  date  as  the  eighth  century,  may  be 
considered  as  illustrative  of  the  general  mode  of  warfare  adopted  at  that  time  by  the 
Saxon  and  Scandinavian  tribes  of  Europe,  among  whom  a  greater  similarity  of  lan- 
guage and  manners  then  prevailed,  than  was  to  be  found  at  a  later  period.  The  first 
of  the  offensive  arms  of  the  Teutones  of  the  eighth  century  was  the  Battle-axe.  1 1  ap- 
pears that  these  axes  were  constructed  of  stone.  The  heroes  of  the  Teutonic  romance 
are  said  to  have  "  thrust  together  resounding  stone-axes;"  these  weapons  being  ex- 
pressed in  the  original  by  the  term  Staimbort,  from  Btein.  a  stone,  and  Bane  or  Barde, 
an  axe.  In  Shetland,  numbers  of  stone  axes  have  been  discovered,  which  are  wrought 
from  a  remarkably  compact  green  porphyry,  probably  derived  from  Scandinavia.  In 
a  note,  the  Doctor  remarks,  "  the  stone  contains,  along  with  quarts,  a  considerable 
portion  of  felspar  in  its  composition,  and  probably  some  little  magnesian  earth ;  it  re- 
sembles a  rock  that  I  have  seen  associated  with  serpentine,  as  well  as  a  substance  that 
is  used  in  the  construction  of  some  of  the  stone  hatchets  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. M 
In  form,  the  Shetland  steinbarte,  or  atone  axe,  is  of  two  varieties ;  it  is  either  single  or 
double  edged. 

Single-edged  Steinbarte. — This  variety  has  one  cutting-edge,  generally  of  a  semilunar 
outline,  and  tapering  from  opposite  points  to  a  blunted  extremity  or  heel.  In  some  spe- 
cimens, both  sides  are  convex ;  in  others,  one  side  only,  the  other  being  flattened.  All 
the  edges,  except  the  broad  sharpened  margin,  are  bluntly  rounded  off.  The  single- 
edged  stone  axes  of  Shetland  vary  much  in  their  dimensions,  being  from  four  to 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  length ;  their  breadth  proportionally  differing.  When  the 
Shetland  steinbarte  was  used  in  war,  its  blunt  tapering  extremity  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  within  the  perforation  made  into  some  wooden  or  bone  haft, 
and  afterwards  secured  by  overlapping  cords,  formed  of  thongs  of  leather  or  of  the  en- 
trails of  some  animal ;  twine  of  hemp  ndt  being  then  in  use.  Another  kind  of  stein- 
barte has  been  said  to  occur  in  Shetland,  the  sharp  edge  of  which  describes  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  whilst  the  chord  of  the  outline  is  thickened  like  the  back  of  a  knife. 
Probably  its  blunt  edge  was  fixed  within  the  groove  of  a  wooden  or  bone  handle,  so  as 
to  form  a  single-edged  cutting  instrument. 

Double-edged  Steinbarte.— The  blade  of  this  instrument  is  a  stone  completely  flat- 
tened on  each  of  its  sides,  and  not  more  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch  thick  ;  it  is  of  an  ob- 
long shape,  having  one  blunted  margin  perfectly  straight,  and  when  the  stone  is  held 
in  such  a  positioo  that  the  dull  edge  is  the  uppermost,  we  have  the  form  of  a  blade 
presented,  in  which  the  two  narrow  edges  are  irregularly  rounded  off  at  their  angles, 
«o  thai  one  edge  ia  much  broader  than  the  other.  Every  part  of  the  margin  but  that 
which  constitutes  the  summit  of  the  outline  is  sharpened ;  by  which  means,  there  is 
a  great  addition  made  to  the  extent  of  the  cutting  edge.  The  blade  is  five  inches  and 
a* half  long,  and  from  three  to  four  broad.  Mallet,  in  his  History  of  Denmark,  de- 
scribee a  battle  axe  of  two  edges,  as  used  by  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  and  he  adds, 
that,  when  it  was  fixed  to  a  long  pole,  it  constituted  a  halbert.  f  n  reference  to  this 
observation,  I  have  supposed  a  long  staff  with  the  extremity  so  penetrated  at  one  or 
two  inches  from  the  summit,  as  to  form  a  long  groove  four  inches  in  length,  through 
which  the  stone  blade  with  the  blunt  side  kept  uppermost,  may  be  drawn  half-way, 
and  then  secured  to  its  station  by  means  of  cross  ligatures.  The  whole  would  then 
present  the  form  of  a  two-edged  battle-axe.  Antiquaries  have  remarked  that  this 
weapon  was  probably  in  use  from  the  earliest  period ;  but  since  it  was  in  the  course  of 
time  wielded  by  the  Trabants,  or  those  who  stood  upon  guard  in  the  castles  of  their 
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at  Sand  in  Sandsting,  and  another  at  Twalt  in  Aithsting.  The  minis- 
ter officiated  at  each  every  alternate  Sabbath.  The  present  kirk  was 

kings,  it  was  named  a  halbert,  from  the  Teutonic,  kale,  a  court,  and  horde,  aa  axe. 
In  the  true  spirit,  therefore,  of  archaeological  reasoning,  it  may  be  pronounced  that 
the  blade  of  this  variety  of  the  Shetland  steiubarte  and  the  hypothetical  handle  to 
which  it  is  fastened,  constitute  the  lude  form  of  the  northern  halbert. 

The  blades  of  steinbartes  are  very  abundantly  found  in  Shetland.  Not  unrrequent- 
ly,  several  of  them  are  discovered  buried  together,  thus  indicating  a  little  armoury, 
from  which  a  number  of  weapons  might  be  distributed  on  an  emergency,  by  the  hand 
of  some  chief  to  a  small  band  of  natives  met  together,  on  the  alarm  of  common  danger. 
Assemblages  of  these  weapons  have  been  found  in  the  parishes  of  Walls,  of  Delting, 
-and  in  the  Island  of  Unst.  In  Northmavine,  says  Mr  Low  of  Orkney,  seven  were 
discovered  under  ground,  disposed  in  a  circular  arrangement,  with  the  points  of  each 
directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  ring :— it  is  a  pity  that  the  number  of  these  wea- 
pons was  not  nine,  corresponding  to  the  nine  wounds  of  a  lance  in  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cle, which  the  deified  Scandinavian  hero  Odin  gave  himself,  when,  by  an  act  of  sui- 
cide, he  showed  an  example  of  death  to  his  surrounding  followers.  At  any  rate,  the 
circular  arrangement  of  the  weapons  remains,  indicative  of  a  mystical  allusion,  and 
that  is  quite  sufficient  to  provoke  an  antiquarian  inference. 

Regarding  the  people  by  whom  these  stone-axes  were  used,  the  natives  of  Shetland 
have  not  the  least  tradition,  and  this  circumstance  is  a  proof  of  their  great  antiquity. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  dropt  from  the  clouds,  endowed  with  the  power  of  pro- 
tecting the  bouses  in  which  they  are  preserved  from  the  effects  of  thunder ;  hence 
they  are  commonly  named  thunder-bolts,  &c— Iter  ii.  Some  of  the  .stone-axes,  as 
Dr  Hibbert  observes,  are  of  green  porphyry,  but  I  have  seen  some  of  them  formed 
out  of  a  remarkably  compact  grey*cotoured  stone.  And  even  the  green  porphyry  in 
some  of  them,  from  a  particular  chemical  action  to  which  they  have  been  exposed, 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  their  distinguishing  tint,  and  become  of  a  whitish  grey- 
colour.  I  have  specimens  of  the  stone  axe  of  various  dimensions,  from  54  inches  to 
6,  8,  10,  and  15  inches  in  length.  The  cutting  edge  of  the  smallest  is  two  inches, 
and  of  the  largest  3J  inches  broad  ;  and  they  gradually  taper  to  a  point  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity.  AD  the  specimens  in  my  possession  are  convex  on  both  sides,  but 
more  so  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

I  have  some  steinbartes  of  an  oval  figure,  and  others  of  an  heart-shape,  with  the 
apex  considerably  shortened,  both  formed  of  the  two  kinds  of  stone  above  mentioned. 
The  largest  of  the  oval  ones  is  8£  inches  long,  and  4  inches  deep.  The  cutting  edge 
extends  to  two-thirds  of  its  circumference,  and  the  remaining  third  is  rounded  off, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  holding  in  the  hand.  The  heart-shaped  one  has  a  cut- 
ting edge  in  every  part.  I  have  one  different  in  shape  from  either  of  these  two  ;  it 
describes  almost  a  semicircle  on  the  one  end,  and  draws  towards  a  point  at  the  other. 
The  semicircle,  and  as  far  as  the  point  have  cutting  edges ;  the  back  is  half  an  inch 
thick,  nearly  straight,  and  rounded  off.  Several  stone  axes,  on  removing  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  were  found  lying  together,  a  short  time  ago,  within  the  dikes  of  Sto- 
nadale. 

It  has  been  maintained,  that  the  larger  steinbartes  were  used  as  warlike  weapons. 
This  may  have  been  the  case  ;  but  that  they  were  inserted  in  an  haft  or  handle,-ap- 
pears  to  me  very  doubtful.  From  their  tapering  shape,  no  thong  could  have  secured 
them  in  such  a  position,  and  having  no  neck  which  the  handle  might  grasp,  the  act 
of  lifting  it  to  give  a  blow,  would  even  be  sufficient  to  cause  it  slip  from  its  place. 

Neither  is  any  proof  to  be  deduced  from  the  appearance  of  the  thin  and  broad- 
shaped  steinbartes,  that  they  ever  were  used  as  halberts.  To  have  rendered  them  ef- 
ficient as  a  weapon  of  war,  not  only  must  the  haft  have  been  grooved,  but  there 
ought  also  to  have  been  a  corresponding  groove  in  the  steiubarte,  to  retain  it  in  its 
place,  something  after  the  manner  of  dove-tailing  in  wood.  As  there  are  no  marks 
indicating  this  to  have  been  the  case,  the  steiubarte  ought  to  have  been  perforated, 
that  it  might  have  been  firmly  secured  in  the  groove  of  the  handle. 

The  larger  steinbarte  may  have  been  used  both  as  an  offensive  and  a  defensive  wea- 
pon ;  either  by  throwing  it  from  the  hand,  or  striking  with  it,  when  the  combatants 
came  to  close  quarters — and  the  smaller  steinbarte,  it  is  probable,  was  formerly  used 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  held  a  similar  place  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  which 
a  knife  does  in  the  nineteenth.     That  they  are  a  very  ancient  instrument  is  without 
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built  in  1780,  and  was  intended  as  a  centrical  kirk  for  the  whole 
ministry.  To  have  been  so  it  ought  to  have  been  placed  at  CEfirth, 
about  two  miles  farther  north.  It  is  seated  to  accommodate  437 
persons,  allowing  about  sixteen  inches  to  each  person. 

Mansion-Houses. — The  mansion-houses  of  proprietors  are  only 
three  in  number,  viz.  Sand  House,  Garder  House,  and  Reawick. 
Sand  House  was  built  in  1754  by  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  of  West- 
shore,  Bart*  The  house,  gardens,  &c  have  been,  for  about  forty 
years,  the  property  of  the  present  John  Scott,  Esq.  of  Scalloway ; 
but  they  are  fast  falling  into  ruins. 

Garder  House,, a  miniature  resemblance  of  Sand  House,  was 
built  by  John  Gumming,  son  of  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  parish, 
about  1760,  on  four  merks  of  land,  rented  for  many  years  after  at 
L.4  Sterling  per  annum.  It  is  now  the  property  of  James  Greig, 
Esq.  writer  in  Lerwick. 

Reawick  is  a  plain  modern  building  of  six  rooms,  the  property 
of  Andrew  Umphray,  Esq.  a  minor. 

Mills. — There  are  about  fifty  mills  in  the  parish  driven  by  wa- 
ter, and  querns  or  hand-mills  without  number. 

Ploughs. — When  my  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Barclay, 
wrote  his  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish  in  1797,  there  were 
fourteen  ploughs,  of  a  construction  peculiar  to  Shetland,  in  the 
parish.  There  is  not  one  of  that  description  in  it  now,  and  they 
are  fast  falling  into  disuse  throughout  the  island. 
III. — Population. 


i  1783,  the  population  was 

967 

1755, 

911 

1775, 

1223 

1792, 

1285 

J801,  * 

1493 

1811, 

1617 

1821, 

1884 

1831, 

2177 

doubt ;  for  even  tradition  itself  is  silent,  both  ai  to  the  time  when  and  the  people  by 
whom  they  were  used. 

•  At  that  time  it  must  have  been  a  very  elegant  house  with  two  wings,  and  the  re- 
quisite office-houses.  In  front,  and  extending  the  length  of  the  house,  is  a  flower  plot, 
on  each  side  of  which  is  a  garden  of  considerable  extent,  which  has  been  tastefully 
laid  out— in  a  line  with  the  outer  walls  of  the  gardens,  and  towards  the  head  of  the 
voe,  is  an  enclosure  of  about  three  acres.  The  beautiful  old  castle  of  Scalloway* 
built  by  Earl  Patrick  Stewart  about  1600,  was  spoiled  of  much  of  its  ancient  gran- 
deur, by  having  its  dressed  freestones  torn  from  their  placet  to  supply  door  and  win- 
dow jambs  and  Hotels,  and  corner  stones  for  this  mansion.  But  the  spoliation  of 
the  castle,  though  its  foundation  was  laid  in  blood,  and  every  stone  of  its  walls  told 
of  oppression,  was  not  permitted  to  proceed  without  a  fearful  warning.  While  the 
work  of  demolition  was  busily  going  on,  a  voice,  it  is  said,  was  heard  to  declare, 
"  They  might  pull  down  and  build  up,  but  the  fourth  generation  should  never  inha- 
bit! 
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No.  of  males  under  7  years  of  age,  229       No.  of  females  under  7  yean  of  age,  221 

from    7  to  15,  192  from    7  to  15,  198 

15  to  30,  258  "15  to  80,  268 

30  to  50,  201  80  to  50,  264 

50  to  70,  96  50  to  70,  151 

above  70,  99  above  70,  .           39 

Bachelors  and  widowers  above  50,  21 

1036  1141 

The  number  of  births  during  the  last  seven  years  is  .        191 

deaths.            do.            do.  .148 

marriages        do.            do.  92 

fatuous  persons,  .12 

deaf  and  dumb,            •  .2 

femilies,            ....  425 

inhabited  bouses,  .         277 

No  family  of  distinction  or  of  independent  fortune  resides  in  the 
parish,  and  of  proprietors  of  land  of  the  yearly  value  of  L.50  and 
upwards,— there  are  six. 

Cliaracter,  Sfc.  of  the  People. — The  people  in  general  are  of  the 
middle  stature,  and  well-proportioned,  having  brown  or  yellow  hair. 
Their  features  are  rather  small  than  otherwise,  of  an  agreeable 
expression,  and  have  nothing  of  that  harshness  which  is  characte- 
ristic of  the  Anglo-Saxon  descent  Both  sexes  manifest  an  insati- 
able curiosity  for  prying  into  the  concerns  of  others ;  and  with  an 
acuteness  scarcely  to  be  credited,  and  a  perseverance  worthy  of  a 
better  object.  When  the  direct  question  and  sly  insinuation  have 
failed,  nothing  daunted  they  will  renew  their  efforts,  and,  if  still 
unsuccessful,  they  will  substitute  their  own  conjectures  for  the  in- 
formation withheld. 

They  are  hospitable  to  a  proverb,  and  would  share  their  last 
morsel  with  their  neighbour,  or  even  with  a  stranger  whom  they 
had  never  before  seen.  They  have  a  great  volubility  of  speech, 
and  are  no  mean  adepts  in  flattery,  when  they  think  it  will  promote 
their  particular  views.  Though  many  carry  their  passion  for  dress 
to  an  unbecoming  and  even  an  extravagant  length,  it  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  their  general  sobriety  of  con- 
duct, and  attention  to  the  external  ordinances  of  religion.  They 
may,  with  truth,  be  said  to  be  a  church-going  people,  and  I  trust 
many  of  them  have  felt  the  power  of  religion,  are  living  under  its 
influence,  "  and  asking  the  way  to  Zion  with  their  faces  thither- 
ward." 

IV. — Industry. 

Arable  Lands. — There  are  777  merks  of  arable  lands  in  these 
united  parishes;  but  the  extent  of  a  merkof  land  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained.   Originally  it  must  have  been  very  small,  and  have  com- 
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prehended  the  in6eld  or  bear-land  only.  From  the  additions 
made  by  successive  tenants,  the  merk  of  land  has  increased,  in 
many  cases,  to  eight  or  ten  times  its  original  extent.  Besides  the 
original  arable  land,  and  the  successive  additions  made  to  it,  there 
are  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  four  "  outsetts"  in  the  pa- 
rishes ;  that  is,  when  a  tenant  finds  himself  unable  to  pay  his 
former  rent,  or  when  a  newly  married  couple  can  obtain  land  in 
no  other  way,  they  fix  upon  some  particular  spot  in  the  common 
pasture, — obtain  leave  from  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  nearest 
arable  lands,  and  enclose  as  much  ground  as  they  think  will  sup- 
port their  family ;  and  such  an  enclosure  is  called  "  an  outsett." 
Sometimes,  the  proprietor  builds  the  dwelling-house  and  dikes,  and 
charges  rent  from  the  time  of  entry ;  at  other  times,  the  tenant 
builds  these,  and  sits  rent  free,  for  seven  or  nine  years. 

Agriculture. — Agriculture  may  justly  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy 
in  the  parish ;  and  as  long  as  the  landlords  continue  to  reduce  the 
farms  to  the  least  possible  size,  no  improvements  can  be  expected. 
Farms  which  formerly  were  possessed  by  one  or  two  tenants,  are 
now  occupied  by  five  or  six.  There  are  only  three  ploughs  in  the 
parish, — one  on  the  glebe,  drawn  by  two  oxen ;  one  in  Reawick, 
and  one  in  the  island  of  Papa-Little,  each  drawn  by  four  ponies. 
The  plough  used  on  the  glebe  is  of  Small's  make ;  the  other  two 
are  made  in  Lerwick,  after  a  pattern  by  Morton,  Leith-walk. 
The  Shetland  plough,  so  minutely  described  by  my  predecessor, 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Barclay,  in  his  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish, 
is  not  now  used.  All  the  lands  in  the  parish,  with  the  exception  of 
those  just  mentioned,  are  turned  over  with  a  small  spade  peculiar 
to  the  country.  The  harrows  in  general  use  are  made  of  two  pa- 
rallel pieces  of  wood,  about  three  feet  long,  with  from  eight  to  ten 
wooden  teeth  in  each  piece,  and  are  connected  at  the  ends  by  a 
cross  bar  of  eighteen  inches  long.  These  are  drawn  by  a  man  or 
woman,  with  a  rope  tied  to  each  end  of  one  of  the  parallel  pieces 
or  sides*  There  are  some  lands  in  the  parish,  on  which  even  a 
wooden  harrow  has  never  been  used.  Instead  of  which,  after  the 
ground  is  delved,  sown,  and  manured,  a  besom  of  heather  is  pro- 
cured, and  a  person  sweeps  mould,  seed,  and  manure  overhead. 

Crops. — The  crops  raised  are  potatoes,  oats,  and  bear  or  big; 
and  the  old  distinction  of  infield  and  outfield  is  still  continued. 
On  the  infield-land  bear  (having  four  or  six  rows  of  grain  on  the 
head)  is  sowed  year  after  year,  if  we  except  as  much  of  it  as  will 
grow  the  one-half  of  the  potatoes  the  family  may  require.     Tho 
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infield,  when  laboured  for  a  crop  of  bear,  is  always  well  manured, 
from  a  compost  of  cow's  dung,  earth,  and  sea-weed,  when  it  can 
be  got,  prepared  during  the  previous  summer  and  harvest,  and 
laid  on  the  top  and  turned  under.  Dung  is  very  seldom  laid  on 
that  part  of  the  infield  which  is  laboured  for  potatoes,  from  an  opi- 
nion that  the  potatoes  are  softer  and  more  watery  when  the  land 
has  been  dunged,  than  otherwise.  By  this  management,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  land  must  be  greatly  exhausted,  and  must  require  a 
very  great  addition  to.  the  usual  quantity  of  manure,  to  yield  any- 
thing like  a  tolerable  crop,  the  following  year.  In  some  places,  the 
infield  has  been  sown  with  bear,  year  after  year,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  produce  any  other  crop,  or  once  permitted  to  lie  ley. 

The  outfield  is  uniformly  laboured  to  oats,  with  the  exception 
of  as  much  of  it  as  will  grow  the  remaining  quantity  of  potatoes 
required  for  the  family.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  little  out- 
field bear  is  tried  on  the  land  that  was  laboured  to  potatoes,  the 
previous  year.  All  the  outfield  is  manured,  whether  intended  for 
a  crop  of  oats  or  potatoes ;  but  with  this  difference,  the  oats  are 
sowed  first,  and  then  the  manure  is  carried  and  spread,  and  both 
are  harrowed  in  together ;  whereas  the  manure  for  the  potatoes  is 
spread  on  the  stubble,  and  delved  under.  Sometimes,  the  pota- 
toes are  planted  in  the  furrow,  and  covered  with  the  next  feal ; 
and  sometimes,  the  ground  is  delved  first,  and  the  potatoes  dibbled 
in  afterwards.  The  manure  for  the  outfield  is  composed  of  cow's 
dung,  earth  carried  from  the  hill  during  the  summer  or  latter  part 
of  harvest,  and  sea-weed,  when  it  can  be  got  These  are  laid,  in 
alternate  layers,  in  small  heaps  over  the  lands  intended  to  be 
brought  under  crop  in  the  spring.  When  the  voar  or  seed-time 
arrives,  these  are  delved  down  and  well  mixed,  as  required;  and 
when  a  piece  of  ground  is  delved  and  sowed,  some  carry  this  ma- 
nure in  straw  baskets,  called  "  cashies ;"  others  spread  it  with  their 
hands,  and  one  yokes  himself  or  herself  into  the  harrow.  The 
ground  delved  in  the  course  of  the  day  is  generally  sowed,  manur- 
ed, and  harrowed  in  the  evening. 

Potatoes. — In  some  places,  especially  in  those  situated  near 
fresh-water  lochs,  the  potatoes  are  liable  to  be  injured,  and  some- 
times destroyed,  by  mildew ;  but  in  general,  they  are  a  good  crop, 
and  much  dependence  is  placed  upon  them.  About  a  fourth  part 
of  the  arable  lands  is  cropped  with  potatoes.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  potatoes  in  the  parish ;  but  the  best,  both  as  regards, 
quality  and  quantity,  is  of  a  light  red  colour,  streaked  with  white 
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The  method  of  cleaning  the  potato  crop  is  rather  imperfect.  A 
little  before  or  about  the  time  the  shoots  begin  to  break  the  clod, 
the  top  weeds  are  turned  up  with  the  hand-hoe  or  spade,  which  is 
called  "  shovelling  the  potatoes ;"  and  having  lain  for  a  few  days 
to  allow  the  weeds  to  wither,  a  double  draught  of  the  wooden  har- 
row is  given  to  turn  up  such  weeds  as  may  not  have  been  suffi- 
ciently exposed.  When  the  stems  are  advanced  about  six  inches 
above  ground,  the  hand-hoe  is  again  employed,  for  choking  or 
laying  the  earth  to  in  drills.  This  is  the  last  operation  till  they 
are  taken  up.  The  return,  in  ordinary  seasons,  of  the  potato 
crop  may  be  stated  at  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  their  price  at  Is.  6d. 
per  barrel. 

Oats. — The  oats  in  general  use  are  the  grey-bearded  or  old 
Scotch  flaver.  The  grain  itself  is  sweet,  but,  from  the  very  im- 
perfect way  of  manufacturing  it,  the  meal  is  never  entirely  freed 
from  the  black  beard  and  dust.  Within  these  few  years,  a  num- 
ber of  families  in  the  parish  have  made  trial  of  small  quantities 
of  Angus-shire  early  oats,  obtained  from  the  glebe,  and  they  ac- 
knowledge that  this  is  superior  to  the  other,  both  in  grain  and 
straw.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  they  refuse  to  use  it  as 
their  general  crop,  from  the  idea  that  it  is  more  liable  to  be  shaken 
by  the  wind.  This  I  have  not  found  to  be  the  case,  though  no 
other  kind  of  oats  have  been  sown  on  the  glebe  for  many  years. 

The  way  in  which  corn  is  prepared  for  meal  is  this : — every  fa- 
mily has  a  small  oblong  kiln  built  in  their  barn,  called  a  "  cinny," 
which  will  dry  about  an  half  barrel  of  oats  at  one  time.  This 
kiln  is  furnished  with  ribs  of  wood.  These  are  covered  with  oat- 
straw,  called  "  gloy,"  and  the  grain  laid  on  the  top.  In  an  open- 
ing about  one  foot  square,  in  the  end  of  the  kiln,  a  gentle  fire  is 
kept  up,  till  the  grain  is  sufficiently  dried.  It  is  then  taken  off  the 
kiln,  put  into  a  straw  basket,  made  for  the  purpose,  called  a 
"  skeb,"  and,  while  it  is  warm,  well  rubbed  under  the  feet  This 
operation  is  intended  to  separate  the  beard  and  dust  from  the 
grain.  It  is  next  winnowed  between  two  doors,  or  in  the  open 
air ;  put  into  another  straw  basket  called  a  u  budy,"  and  carried  to 
the  mill  and  ground.  When  brought  home  from  the  mill,  two 
sieves,  a  coarse  and  a  finer,  are  made  use  of,  to  separate  the  seeds 
from  the  meal ;  and  it  is  twice  sifted  over,  before  it  is  fit  for  use. 
The  coarse  seeds  taken  out  with  the  coarse  sieve,  the  first  time 
the  meal  is  sifted,  are  given  to  the  cows ;  and  the  finer  seeds  taken 
out  with  the  finer  sieve,  the  second  time  it  is  sifted,  are  reserved 
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for  sowens.  There  is  another  kind  of  meal,  called  "  burstane," 
prepared  by  drying  the  grain  very  hard  in  a  pot*  This  is  usually 
ground  on  the  quern  or  hand-mill. 

The  price  of  seed-oats  is  from  9d.  to  Is.  per  stone  of  17  pounds ; 
and  the  price  of  meal  is  generally  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  for  the  same 
weight.  The  merchants,  when  taking  meal  in  barter  for  their 
articles,  usually  allow  Id.  per  pound. 

Bear  or  Biff. — Bear  or  big  is  generally  cultivated  in  preference 
to  barley,  being  esteemed  more  hardy,  and  less  liable  to  be  shaken. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  bear,  one  having  four  rows  of  grain  on  the 
stalk,  and  the  other  having  six.  This  latter  kind  is  much  shorter 
in  the  head  than  the  former.  Bear  is  prepared  for  meal  in  the 
same  way  as  oats;  but  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  after  being  taken  off 
the  kiln,  before  it  is  rubbed.  Seed- bear  is  sold  from  10d.  to  Is. 
3d.  per  stone  of  17  pounds;  and  bear-meal  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  stone.  The  manure  of  the  bear-land  is  always  prepared  dur- 
ing the  previous  summer,  so  that  it  is  allowed  to  rot  for  eight  or 
ten  months,  before  it  is  used ;  and,  instead  of  being  laid  on  the 
top  of  the  delved  ground,  it  is  delved  under. 

Wheat — Wheat  is  a  grain  which  has  very  seldom  been  attempt- 
ed to  be  raised  in  the  parish.  In  1621,  a  small  quantity  of  spring 
wheat  was  sowed  on  the  glebe,  which  strawed  most  abundantly, 
but  was  light  in  the  grain.  The  following  spring,  another  trial 
was  made,  with  seed  from  the  former  year's  produce ;  but  still  a 
light  crop  as  to  grain,  though  the  straw  was  abundant  More 
sun,  less  fog,  and  a  longer  summer  are  required,  before  wheat 
crops  can  be  cultivated  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

Cabbage,  fyc. — Cabbage,  turnips,  carrots,  &c.  thrive  well  in 
the  gardens,  but  have  never  been  cultivated  to  any  extent  in 
the  fields.-  Cabbage  are  used  as  food  for  both  man  and  beast, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  them  are  raised.  Some  families 
plant  upwards  of  3000.  They  are  all  of  the  late  or  winter  cab- 
bage, and  their  cultivation  is  confined  entirely  to  the  yards  or 
gardens.  Turnips  of  every  description  seem  to  agree  well  with 
the  soil  and  climate ;  but  when  a  few  of  them  are  sowed  in  the 
fields,  they  must  be  taken  up  when  the  other  crops  are  taken  into 
the  barn-yard.  Carrots,  &c.  come  to  great  perfection,  and  are 
particularly  well  flavoured.  The  want  of  enclosures,  however, 
prevents  the  cultivation  of  these  and  other  crops,  which  might  be 
raised  with  advantage. 

Rotation  of  Crops* — Such  a  thing  as  a  rotation  of  crops  has 
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never  once  been  thought  of,  either  by  landlord  or  tenant.  The 
want  of  enclosures,  and  the  small  size  of  farms,  are  adverse  to 
such  a  practice. 

Obstacles  to  Improvement — It  must  appear,  from  what  has  al- 
ready been  advanced,  that  this  parish,  and  the  islands  in  general, 
are  very  far  behind  in  agriculture.  Both  soil  and  climate  present 
great  obstacles  to  improvement.  None  of  the  lands  of  the  parish 
lie  upon  limestone,  and  no  lime  is  used  as  a  manure,  either  simply 
or  united  with  other  substances.  The  lands  are  all  laid  in  run- 
rig,  whether  they  are  the  property  of  one  or  more  proprietors,  and 
this  is  the  cause  of  much  private,  as  well  as  open  strife  among  the 
different  possessors.  While  this  system  is  continued,  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  is  raised  against  every  attempt  at  improvement. 
To  obviate  this,  I  have  suggested  to  several  of  the  landlords  to 
lay  off  a  certain  portion  of  land  to  each  tenant,  in  one  spot,  and 
to  build  his  house  on  his  own  ground,  and  in  a  situation  the  most 
convenient.  If  this  system  was  to  be  adopted,  the  tenants  would 
soon  see  the  necessity  of  division  dikes  between  their  little  farms, 
and,  I  am  convinced,  would  soon  raise  them.  The  lands  also  would 
be  better  drained,  and  rendered  capable  of  a  more  improved  system 
of  husbandry.  While  a  spirit  of  emulation  would  then  be  excited, 
small  enclosures  would  spring  up,  enriched  with  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  healthy  and  luxuriant  crops.  If  the  laird  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  adopt  this  course,  his  astonishment  at  the  change  that 
would  soon  be  perceptible  would  be  great 

Among  the  obstacles  to  improvement,  must  not  be  omitted  the 
present  ring-fences.  These  are,  nowhere,  efficient ;  and  it  is  only 
during  the  summer  and  harvest  months  that  they  are  kept  in  to- 
lerable repair.  As  soon  as  the  corns  are  put  into  the  yard,  every 
"  grind"  or  gate  is  set  open ;  the  dikes,  in  many  cases,  pulled 
down  and  suffered  to  continue  in  that  state,  till  the  young  corn 
appears  several  inches  above  the  ground.  In  the  meantime,  cows, 
horses,  and  sheep,  are  allowed  to  pasture  at  freedom,  and  swine  root 
up  and  destroy  what  years  of  the  best  husbandry  could  hardly  re- 
pair. There  is  little  labour  spent  in  draining ;  and  the  few  drains  that 
are,  being  only  surface  drains,  are  filled  up  in  winter,  and  the  lands, 
of  course,  become  a  complete  mire;  so  that,  were  it  not  the  great 
quantity  of  new  earth  yearly  carried  from  the  hill  or  common,  and 
formed  into  a  compost  with  cow's  dung  and  sea-weed,  and  laid 
plentifully  on  the  land,  no  crops  could  be  expected. 

The  farms,  in  most  cases,  are  very  small,  not  exceeding  three 
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or  four  acres,  and  therefore  the  tenant  cannot  be  supposed  to  leave 
much  unlaboured  to  acquire  ley  strength.  The  tenant  also  holds 
his  small  farm  by  such  a  precarious  tenure,  (from  one  year  to  an* 
other),  that  little,  if  any  improvement,  can  be  expected  from  him. 
And  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  when  a  tenant  has  made  all  the 
improvement  that  could  be  expected  from  his  slender  means,  that 
an  offer  of  additional  rent  is  made  to  the  landlord,  and  be  (the 
tenant)  must  either  agree  to  pay  the  additional  rent  or  remove, 
without  any  compensation.  Under  such  a  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  landlord,  spirited  exertions  in  improving  the  lands  can 
never  be  expected  from  the  tenant.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
want  of  leases  tends  to  keep  the  tenants  in  a  very  servile  state. 
The  landlord's  will  becomes  the  tenant's  law,  and  if  a  disposition 
to  resist  should  manifest  itself,  it  is  immediately  subdued  by  a 
threatened  warning  of  removal.  Even  in  the  few  cases  where  there 
are  missive  tacks,  the  tenantcan  hardly  be  said  to  sit  securely.  There 
are  so  many  ways  by  which  the  strong  can  get  the  better  of  the 
weak,  that  the  saying,  "  the  weakest  are  always  driven  to  the  wall," 
is  verified  to  a  considerable  extent  here.  But  perhaps  the  occupiers 
of  small  farms  are  not  arrived  at  that  stage  of  civilization,  when  it 
might  be  considered  proper,  or  even  safe,  to  trust  them  with  all 
the  immunities  a  tack  would  confer. 

In  some  cases  "  grassums"  are  taken,  the  injurious  tendency  of 
which  has  been  felt,  wherever  they  are  known.  They  deprive  the 
tenant  of  the  earnings  of  his  toil, — they  damp  his  ardour  in  im- 
provement, and  afford  him  no  additional  security ;  while  all  that 
can  be  acquired  in  this  small  way,  will  "  bulk  little  in  a  holed 
pocket !" 

The  houses,  in  general,  are  mere  huts;  and  if  the  landlord  puts 
up  a  dwelling-house  once, — tenant  after  tenant  must  be  contentto 
occupy  it  as  he  finds  it,  or  to  repair  or  build  anew  to  himself.  Few,  if 
any  of  the  landlords,  build  any  of  the  office-houses ;  and  the  tenant 
always  builds  and  keeps  in  repair,  such  as  that  repair  is,  the  dikes 
around  his  farm.  The  great  object  of  the  landlord  is  to  get  his  rent 
for  his  land,  which,  in  many  cases,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  has  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  obtaining ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  cramps 
not  the  labour  of  the  tenant  with  any  restrictions,  as  to  management, 
and  leaves  him  at  full  liberty  to  employ,  as  the  implements  of  his 
husbandry,  the  plough,  the  spade,  or  the  snout  of  the  swine. 

The  climate  and  situation  present  formidable  barriers  to  any 
thing  like  extensive  improvement.     The  former  can  never  be  de- 
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ponded  on  for  twenty-four  hours  together,  and  the  latter  is  very 
damp,  unsheltered,  and,  in  many  places,  liable  to  be  blasted  both  by 
mildew  and  sea-spray ;  so  that  the  most  promising  crops,  in  one 
hour,  may  be  destroyed  for  both  man  and  beast. 

Woods. — There  is  a  tradition  that  this  country  was,  at  one  time, 
covered  with  wood ;  and  this  tradition  is  supported  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  pieces  of  wood  are  found  imbedded  very  deep 
in  the  moss.  1  have  found  some  branches  of  the  birch,  from 
six  to  eight  feet  long,  about  ten  feet  under  the  surface  to  the 
northward  of  the  glebe.  In  different  parts  of  the  parish,  there  are 
to  be  found  the  creeping  willow,  the  honeysuckle,  the  mountain- 
ash  or  rowan-tree,  and  the  hip  brier.  The  crawberry  on  the  hills 
is  very  common,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  comes  to  perfection. 
There  are  a  few  plants  of  the  blaeberry  which,  in  some  seasons, 
blossom,  but  seldom  carry  fruit  Gooseberries  and  currants  (red, 
white,  and  black,)  in  favourable  seasons,  ripen  well  in  the  gardens. 

Cows* — An  occupier  of  three  merks  of  land  will  keep  four  milk 
cows,  and  in  some  cases  six ;  and  in  some  very  favourable  situa- 
tions, from  twelve  to  sixteen.  The  young  cattle  pasture  on  the 
hills  or  common  scathold  from  the  end  of  May  till  the  beginning 
of  November.  On  the  hills  or  common  scathold,  an  unlimited 
privilege  of  pasture  is  allowed;  and  a  tenant  who,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  can  keep  from  four  to  six  milk  cows,  will,  during  the 
winter,  fodder  from  twelve  to  fifteen  head  of  cattle,  young  and  old. 
The  milk  cows  pasture  on  the  grass  inside  of  the  town  in  summer 
till  twelve  o'clock,  when  they  are  milked  and  driven  to  the  hill ; 
and  in  the  evening,  are  again  taken  inside  of  the  town,  where  they 
feed  a  few  hours,  are  milked,  and  put  into  the  byre  during  the  night 
The  young  cattle,  when  they  are  driven  to  the  hill  in  the  end  of 
May,  are  never  allowed  to  enter  within  the  town  dikes  till  about 
the  month  of  November,  when  they  are  taken  in  and  set  to  the 
band  for  the  winter.  It  is  a  practice  too  prevalent,  indeed  I  may  say, 
general,  to  lay  on  more  cattle  than  can  be  well  supported ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  part  of  the  stock  is  frequently  lost  for  want 
of  food,  and  part  of  it  is  barely  able  to  walk.  It  is  evident  that,  by 
laying  on  too  much  stock,  the  people  are  great  losers,  as  they  can 
neither  bring  an  adequate  price  for  their  cattle,  if  sold  at  Whitsun- 
day, owing  to  the  miserable  condition  in  which  they  are,  nor  does 
the  milk  yielded  repay  even  the  expense  of  their  half-starved  keep- 
ing; the  summer  being  well  spent  before  the  cattle  have  thrown  off 
their  winter  coat,  and  assumed  any  thing  like  a  decent  appearance. 
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The  cows,  when  compared  with  those  of  a  more  southern  lati- 
tude, are  small ;  but,  when  on  good  keeping,  give  much  more 
milk  than  could  be  expected  from  their  size.  Some  of  those  on 
the  glebe  give  about  five  quarts  in  the  morning,  three  at  mid- 
day,  and  five  in  the  evening.  The  general  food  of  the  cows  in 
winter  consists  of  a  small  "  hallow"  or  "  wap"  of  straw  between 
two,  night  and  morning;  and  if  they  are  confined  to  the  house  by 
bad  weather,  they  get  as  much  at  noon.  The  cows  in  calf, 
in  addition  to  their  stated  diet,  as  above,  get  a  few  cabbage 
or  potatoes  cut  down  and  mixed  with  a  little  bear-chaff  or 
coarse  seeds ;  and  frequently,  in  room  of  these,  a  little  meadow 
hay.  All  the  cows  are  horned,  and  of  every  colour;  but  no  at- 
tention whatever  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  a  proper  breed.  Though 
the  cold,  bleak,  and  unsheltered  pastures,  and  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
ciency of  food,  stint  the  animal  in  its  growth  and  alter  its  form ; 
yet  much  good  would  result  from  the  lairds  taking  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  concerns  of  their  tenants,  by  offering  small  premiums 
for  the  best  stock  in  general,  or  the  best  bull ;  or  by  not  allowing 
any  animal  to  be  kept  as  a  breeder,  which  had  not  previously  been 
approved  of. 

The  weight  of  a  cow,  when  fed  for  slaughter,  may  be  from  1£ 
to  2£  cwts.  Cattle  bought  for  slaughter  are  not  considered  a  good 
bargain,  if  the  beef  exceeds  l£d.  or  2d.  per  lb.  A  cow  in  calf, 
at  Whitsunday,  if  she  can  be  recommended  as  a  good  one,  will 
sell  for  L.3  Sterling,  and  sometimes  a  little  more.  A  farrow  cow 
at  the  same  season,  Whitsunday,  will  sell  from  L.I,  10s.  to  L.2.  5s* 
Sterling ;  but  at  Martinmas  they  may  be  purchased  cheaper.  Al- 
lowing on  an  average  only  three  milk  cows  to  each  family,  there 
will  be  in  the  parish  not  fewer  than  1122. 

Those  who  keep  four  or  more  cows  on  their  farms,  churn  once 
every  day  during  summer;  but  the  quantity  of  butter  obtain- 
ed is  not  in  proportion  to  the  frequent  ohurning.  The  cream  is 
never  gathered  and  churned.  When  the  operation  of  churning 
is  advanced  to  a  certain  stage,  an  heated  stone  is  dropped  into  the 
churn,  by  which  means  the  labour  is  shortened,  and  an  addition 
made  to  the  quantity,  though  not  to  the  quality,  of  the  butter. 
Part  of  the  curd  thus  becomes  incorporated  with  the  butter,  and 
presents  a  spotted  (white  and  yellow)  appearance.  By  very  few, 
indeed,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  any  attention  paid  to  the  dairy. 
This  may  arise  partly  from  a  portion  of  the  rents  being  made  pay- 
able in  butter,  and  partly  from  want  of  proper  milk-houses,. and 
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tlue  attention  to  the  milk-vessels.  So  that  one  of  the  old  country 
acts  would  require  sometimes  still  to  be  enforced,  which  ordains, 
"  That  no  butter  be  rendered  for  payment  of  land  rent,  or  for 
sale,  but  such  as  is  clean  from  hairs  and  claud,  and  other  dirk" 
The  lairds,  as  part  of  their  land  rent,  and  the  tenants,  for  their 
own  use,  consume  the  greater  part  of  the  butter  that  is  made  ia 
the  parish ;  and  the  little  -  that  is  sold  will  bring  from  5d.  to  6d, 
per  pound  of  sixteen  ounces. 

Into  the  butter-milk,  or  "  bleddick,"  is  poured  a  quantity  of  boil* 
ing  water,  by  which  means  the  curd  is  separated  from  the  serum. 
The  former,  called  "  kirn,"  is  supped  with  sweet  milk ;  the  latter, 
called  "  bland/1  is  used  as  drink,  and  is  sometimes  kept  for  several 
months,  when  it  acquires  a  strong  acidity. 

Pontes. — The  Shetland  poney  is  now  so  generally  known  as  to 
require  no  particular  description.  It  is  of  every  colour,  white, 
black,  brown,  grey,  dun,  cream,  chesnut,  and  piebald,  and  of  every 
size,  from  28  to  44  inches.  There  are  a  great  many  of  them  kept 
in  the  parish,  but  very  little  work  is  performed  with  them.  Few 
bring  home  even  their  peats  with  them,  preferring  the  old  prac- 
tice of  bearing  them  home  on  their  own  backs  in  a  u  casie."  * 
Ponies  are  sometimes  employed  in  carrying  feals  from  the  hill,  to 
mix  with  cow's  dung  for  composts;  but  are  kept  principally  for  storing. 
It  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  see  an  individual  riding  to  church.  In 
good  keeping,  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  Shetland  ponies 
are  of  high  mettle.  "  When  the  shelty  is  in  his  winter  or  spring 
garb,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  his  progenitors  were  the  same 
animals  which  travellers  have  described  as  prancing  over  the  arid 
tracks  of  Arabia; — the  long  shaggy  hair  with  which  he  is  clothed 
has  more  the  appearance  of  a  polar  dress,  or  of  some  arctic  livery, 
specially  dispensed  to  the  quadruped  retainers  of  the  genius  of 
Hialtland."+  Instead  of  the  sleek  skin  and  handsome  appearance 
which  he  displays  with  so  much  spirit  in  the  summer  months,  in 
winter  he  is  covered  with  a  shaggy  coat, — his  symmetry  disappears, 
and  all  his  motions  are  dull  and  languid.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
privations  he  undergoes,  be  frequently  lives  to  a  great  age.  I 
have  seen  some  upwards  of  thirty  years  old,  and  even  at  that 
age  capable  of  performing  a  pretty  long  journey.  No  attention  is 
paid  to  the  breed.  On  the  contrary,  if  one  is  remarkable  for  pro- 
portion or  size,  as  it  will  fetch  the  best  price,  it  is  the  one  which 

*  Catte,  a  straw  basket  used  for  carrying  peats,  manure,  &c. 
t  Htbbert's  Zetland. 
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is  first  sold.  The  poney  is  subject  to  few  diseases.  The  most 
common  are  gravel  and  spavin. 

They  vary  in  price  from  L.  1,  10s.  to  L.  6  Sterling.  If  proper 
attention  was  paid  to  the  breed,  I  am  convinced  there  would  be 
found  nowhere  a  finer  race  of  animals.  A  considerable  number 
of  them  are  yearly  exported  to  Scotland  and  England.  Former* 
ly,  Orkney  men  were  wont  to  come  over  and  barter  linen  for  po- 
nies ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  in  the  practice  of  doing  so  for 
many  years.  Between  Orkney  and  Shetland  there  is  less  commu- 
nication now,  than  there  is  between  Shetland  and  any  other  part 
of  Great  Britain. 

Sheep. — The  number  of  sheep  kept  in  the  parish  is  very  great ; 
but  what  that  number  is,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  As  every  te- 
nant exercises  an  unlimited  privilege  of  pasturage  on  the  hills  or 
scathold,  unless  the  few  who  drive  their  sheep  into  the  same 
"  cruive"  or  "  pund,"  no  other  person  can  possibly  know  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  belonging  to  each  individual. 

The  native  breed  of  sheep  is  very  small,  being  in  weight  about 
20  or  24  lbs.  of  mutton,  and  carrying  a  fleece  of  from  1  to  1 J  lbs.  of 
wool.  They  are  of  the  small-tailed  race,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  see 
a  ewe  with  horns.  They  are  of  various  colours,  viz.  white,  black, 
grey,  "  catmogged,"  brown  or  "  moorit,"  black  and  white,  in  equal 
proportions,  or  "  Shilah,"  and  piebald.  Every  neighbourhood  has 
a  particular  pasture  or  scathold,  on  which  their  sheep  feed,  and 
each  person  knows  his  own  sheep  by  their  "lug-mark."  That  is, 
one  has  a  hole  in  the  ear,  another  a  "rift"  or  slit,  another  a 
"  crook"  or  piece  taken  out  of  the  ear,  behind  or  before,  &c  The 
same  is  the  case  throughout  the  parish,  and  no  two  persons  in  the 
parish  are  allowed  to  "  lug-mark"  their  sheep  in  one  way.  Every 
neighbourhood  has  also  a  "  cruive"  or  pund,  into  which  they  drive 
their  sheep,  for  the  purpose  of  smearing  them,  taking  of  the  wool, 
marking  the  lambs,  and  keeping  them  tame.  When  a  stray  sheep 
is  found,  the  person  who  finds  it  takes  care  of  it  for  a  year  and  a- 
day,  and  if,  after  due  proclamation  at  different  churches,  the 
owner  is  not  discovered,  it  is  sold,  one-half  of  the  price  going 
to  the  persons  who  found  it,  and  the  other  half'  to  the  poor 
of  the  parish  in  which  it  was  found.  Those  whose  sheep  pas- 
ture promiscuously  are  called  "  Scat-brither;"  and  those  who 
have  a  few  sheep  pasturing  in  any  place  when  they  reside  at  a 
distance  from  it,  or  perhaps  not  in  this  parish,  are  called  "  out* 
scat  holders." 
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The  native  breed  of  sheep  in  several  places  are  beginning  to 
be  crossed  with  black  and  white-faced  rams.  Where  the  pasture 
is  sound,  either  of  the  crosses  answers  very  well,  as  both  mutton 
and  wool' are  improved  in  quantity;  but,  wherever  the  pasture  is 
deep  and  wet,  they  are  invariably  found  not  to  be  so  hardy,  or  to 
thrive  so  well  as  the  original  breed.  Such  of  the  lambs  as  are 
strong,  whether  of  the  native  or  crossed  breed,  are  allowed  to  fol- 
low the  ewes  during  the  winter ;  but  thosejhat  are  not  considered 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  winter  out,  are  taken  into  the  house 
and  fed  till  about  Whitsunday,  when  they  are  again  driven  to  the 
hilL  Some  build  small  houses  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their 
lambs  in  during  the  night,  and  in  which  they  feed  them,  night  and 
morning,  with  hay  or  cabbage,  and  occasionally  with  a  few  coarse 
seeds  and  cut  potatoes ;  but  the  more  general  practice  is  to  keep 
them  around  the  fire  in  the  dwelling-house.  No  shelter  is  pro- 
vided for  the  sheep  to  which  they  might  resort  when  inclement 
weather  sets  in  ;  and  no  provision  is  made  for  their  support,  when 
snow  and  frost  prevent  them  from  obtaining  their  ordinary  scanty 
fare. 

When  food  is  not  to  be  obtained  on  the  hills,  instinct  seems  to 
direct  them  to  another  quarter.  I  have  seen  them  when  the  tide 
began  to  ebb,  hastening  to  the  sea-shore,  feeding  upon  the  sea- 
weed growing  on  the  rock  or  cast  upon  the  beach,  and  when  it  be- 
gan to  flow,  returning  to  the  hills  again. 

An  ewe  for  slaughter  will  sell  for  4s.  or  5s. ;  a  wedder  from  6s.  to 
8s. ;  a  ram  lamb  for  Is.  6d.  to  2s. ;  and  a  ewe  lamb,  of  the  mid- 
dling size,  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  The  cross-breed  sell  considerably 
higher,  but  their  mutton  is  neither  so  delicate  nor  their  wool  so 
soft.  The  wool  is  of  various  prices,  from  6d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  of 
sixteen  ounces.  It  is  not  shorn,  as  in  other  places,  but  torn  from 
the  sheep's  back  by  an  operation  called  "  rooing."  For  the  most 
part,  two,  and  sometimes  more  persons  pull  the  wool  from  the 
poor  animal  at  one  time.  Sometimes,  this  is  done  with  little 
trouble  and  as  little  pain ;  but  at  other  times,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
indeed  a  painful  operation. # 

•  It  would  appear,  as  Dr  Edmonston,  in  his  History  of  Zetland,  remarks,  that  the 
sheep-flocks  must  have  been  much  greater,  at  an  early  period  than  they  are  now.  In 
a  translation  from  the  original  Danish,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Topographies  Britannic*, 
Antiquarian  Society,  are  these  words,  "  Observe,  that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1928, 
the  25th  day  of  July,  did  GiafiUdr  Ivarson  of  Hialtland,  pay  to  the  Reverend  Lord 
Audfin,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bergen,  and  Swein  Sigurdson,  Comptroller  of  the  King's 
household,  the  tenths  due  to  the  Pope,  vis.  22  cwt.  of  wool,  less  than  16  pounds,  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  Hialtland,  being  86  span  Hialtland  weight  of  wool.1* 
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The  rams  are  generally  let  to  the  ewes  about  the  beginning  of 
December. 

The  principal  diseases  to  which  the  sheep  are  liable,  are  the 
Vinster,  the  Rot  or  green-sickness,  the  Sturdy,  the  Liver  com- 
plaint, the  Water  or  Quarquabus,  the  Blindness,  and  the  Scab.* 

Swine. — Every  family  keeps  one,  and  many  families  keep  two 
swine,  which  they  feed  and  kill  about  Candlemas,  for  their  own 
use.  Several  also  keep  herds  of  swine,  which  are  sent  to  the  hill 
or  common  pasture  during  the  summer,  and  are  again  admitted 
into  the  farms,  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  reaped,  to  dig  up  and 
to  turn  down,  in  short,  to  commit  every  species  of  destruction  at 
pleasure.  When  driven  to  the  hill  for  the  summer,  they  have  no 
other  food  than  such  as  they  can  procure  for  themselves,  and  con* 
sequently  the  best  parts  of  the  pasture  are  rooted  up  and  destroy* 
ed.  Roots  of  plants  and  earth-worms  constitute  the  principal  food : 
but  occasionally  birds'  nests  afford  a  savoury  morsel;  but  still 
more,  a  young  lamb  or  a  weak  sheep.  The  native  breed  of 
swine  is  very  small,  with  a  long  nose  very  cartilaginous,  and 
small  ears  standing-  upright;  and  when  he  puts  on  his  winter 
covering,  a  more  ugly  animal  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  exist. 
He  has  a  profusion  of  long  stiff  bristles,  and  underneath  a  close 
coat  of  coarse  wool.  Of  his  bristles  and  wool  a  very  strong 
and  elastic  rope  is  made,  which  is  used  for  tethering  horses  and 
cows.  Notwithstanding  his  revolting  appearance,  when  well  fed, 
he  would  disgrace  no  board.     He  is  very  delicate  pork. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  breed,  both  in  appearance  and  size, 
has  lately  been  introduced  by  means  of  swine  brought  to  the 
islands  by  some  of  the  Greenland  ships.  A  young  swine,  fifteen 
days  old,  and  of  the  native  breed,  costs  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d. ;  and 
one  of  the  same  age,  but  of  the  improved  breed,  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is. 
8d.  A  full  grown  swine,  that  is,  one  of  from  one  to  two  years  old, 
and  of  the  native  breed,  when  fed,  costs  8s.  or  10s.  ;  but  some  of 
the  improved  breed  have  sold  as  high  as  from  L*  1  to  I*  1,  10s, 
The  usual  selling  price  of  pork,  when  fresh,  is  2d.  per  pound. 

A  young  swine  is  here  known  by  the  name  of  a  runny  or  grice ; 
one  fed  about  the  fireside,  a  patty ;  one  with  young,  a  silik ;  and 
a  boar  is  called  a  gaat. 

They  are  liable  to  a  complaint  called  the  gricifer,  which  de- 
prives them  of  the  use  of  their  hinder  legs.  They  very  seldom 
if  ever  recover  of  it. 

•  A  particular  description  of  these  diseases  will  be  found  in  the  manuscript. 
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Rent  of  Lands. — The  rents  of  the  lands  in  the  parish  are  made 
up  of  so  many  different  items,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain their  exact  amount  These  consist  of  cashies,  fowls,  days- 
works,  butter,  bear,  schoolmaster's  salary,  teinds,  seat-rent  in 
church,  scatt,  land-rent,  and,  in  some  cases,  fishing  profits.  But, 
including  outsets,  they  may  be  fairly  stated  at  L.  1,  10s.  Sterling 
per  merk,  which  will  make  a  total  rental  of  the  parish  of  L.1 165, 
10s.  Sterling. 

Rate  of  Wages. — The  Rev.  Patrick  Barclay,  in  his  Statistical 
Account,  has  stated,  that  "  men  servants  get  from  Lb  15  to  L.18 
Scotch,"  that  is,  from  L.1,  5s.  to  L.1,  10s.  Sterling,  "  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  year."  In  summer  they  are  employed  in  the  ling- 
fishing,  and  the  boys  on  beaches.  The  men  get  from  L.1 2  to 
L.24  Scotch ;  boys  from  L.6  to  L.1 0.  Women  servants  get  from 
L.  12  to  L.  8,  sometimes  less,  when  they  get  liberty  to  spin  and 
knit  stockings,  for  their  own  behoof  and  emolument,  at  leisure 
hours.  The  yarn  is  generally  spun  at  night,  when  they  would  be 
otherwise  idle;  and,  when  carrying  dung,  or  travelling  on  the 
road,  tbey  are  always  knitting.  Their  service  to  the  master  is  often 
very  inconsiderable.  Artificers  are  seldom  paid  by  the  day,  and  are 
always  maintained  by  the  employer.  A  mason  has  from  10d.  to 
Is.  2d.  a-day;  his  servants,  6cL;  wright,  10d.;  tailor,  shoemaker, 
and  boat- builder,  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  generally  earn  8d.  or 
lOd."  The  wages  usually  given  to  a  man  for  about  ten  weeks 
on  the  ling-fishing  is  from  L.2  to  L.2,  10s.  with  victuals;  and  for 
a  boy  to  assist  in  curing  fish  on  a  beach,  with  his  victuals,  10s. 
or  12s.  Sterling;  and  without  victuals,  about  L.1.  When  he 
gets  his  food,  he  is  bound  to  do  any  kind  of  work  required,  when 
not  employed  with  the  fish.  The  wages  of  a  man-servant,  for 
farm-work,  is  from  12s.  to  L.1  Sterling  for  three  months;  wo- 
men servants  generally  get  8s.  for  three  months.  The  usual  term 
of  service  is  three  months.  The  servants  are  in  no  respect  im- 
proved, since  my  predecessor  wrote ;  neither  will  there  ever  be 
good  servants,  while  the  present  system  is  pursued.  They  do 
not  consider  the  obligation  as  mutual,  but  regard  it  as  lying 
altogether  on  the  side  of  the  person  who  employs  them.  And 
when  there  is  occasion  to  reprove  them  for  having  done  wrong, 
the  frequent  answer  is,  "  I  have  no  occasion  to  serve ;  I  can  go 
home/9 

The  wages  of  a  mason,  with  his  victuals,  Is.;  and  without  victuals, 
Is.  6d;  a  wright  with  his  victuals,  Is. ;  and  without  victuals,  Is.  6d ; 
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a  tailor  with  his  victuals,  is.  per  day.  Making  a  pair  of  shoes  for  a 
woman,  lOd. ;  for  a  man,  Is.  and  Is.  2d.  Boat-builder,  Is.  for 
every  foot  of  keel  in  small  boats ;  but  when  larger,  the  price  ad- 
vances. A  slater  charges  about  L.1,  5s.  per  rood,  or  2s.  per  day, 
without  food. 

The  wages  of  a  man  for  farm* work,  in  spring  or  harvest,  is  6d. 
a-day  with  victuals ;  and  a  woman's  wages  4d. 

Very  few  of  the  servants  take  any  interest  in  their  masters'  ser- 
vice. With  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  principal  concern  seems 
to  be,  to  work  as  little  as  possible,  and  that  not  always  in  the  best 
manner ;  while  meal-time  and  pay-day  are  well  attended  to. 

The  usual  charge  for  grazing  an  ox  or  cow,  for  about  six 
months  in  summer,  is  from  6s.  to  8s. ;  the  owner  of  the  animal 
providing  a  tether.  A  young  cow  or  ox  foddered  during  the  six 
winter  months,  costs  about  5s. ;  and  a  cow  in  calf,  for  the  same  time, 
from  8s.  to  10s.  Nothing  is  paid  for  foddering  a  farrow  cow,  her 
milk  being  considered  to  pay  daily  for  the  fodder  she  eats.  When 
a  cow  in  calf  is  given  out,  on  the  condition  that  the  calf  is  to  be 
reared,  the  person  who  receives  her  keeps  her  till  Michaelmas, 
and  then  returns  her,  the  calf  remaining,  which  is  afterwards  con- 
sidered "  havers"  property ;  that  is,  the  calf  itself  and  its  store  to 
belong  in  equal  portions  to  the  owner  of  the  cow  and  the  person 
who  reared  the  calf;  and  when  sold,  the  price  to  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

Fisheries. — The  fisheries  consist  of  ling,  cod,  and  herring. 
The  ling-fishing  is  carried  on  in  boats  of  about  18  feet  of  keel, 
and  manned  with  six  men.  This  fishing,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
was  much  more  extensive  than  it  is  now.  At  that  time,  thirty -six 
boats  of  the  above  description  were  engaged  in  it;  now,  there  ate 
only  eight.  The  boats  fish  from  the  island  of  Papa  Stour,  as 
being  much  nearer  the  "  haaf,"  or  fishing  ground.  And  before 
they  commence  fishing,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  days,  they  repair  to 
the  island,  and  put  in  order  the  huts  which  are  to  shelter  them, 
when  on  shore,  during  the  fishing  season.  Fishermen  are  allowed 
by  law  to  build  huts  for  their  accommodation,  while'pnfeecuting 
the  fishing,  on  any  unenclosed  or  uncultivated  land,  at  a  distance 
of  not  more  than  100  yards  above  high  water-mark.  These  huts 
are  very  rudely  built;  and  the  wood,  pones,  or  divots,  which  form 
their  roof,  must  be  transported  to  the  island.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  carry  home  the  roofs  of  the  huts,  when  the  fishing-season  is 
over. 
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The  usual  time  for  commencing  the  ling-fishing  is  from  the  mid- 
dle of  May  to  the  beginning  of  June,  and  it  continues  till  Lammas. 

When  the  men  leave  their  homes  on  Monday  morning,  they 
carry  with  them  a  haddock-line,  about  900  fathoms  long,  baited 
with  mussels,  which  they  set  on  their  way  to  the  fishing  station, 
that  they  may  procure  bait  for  their  long  lines.  Haddocks  are 
always  preferred  as  bait  for  the  ling,  when  they  can  be  procured. 
But  when  these  are  not  to  be  got,  they  take  the  young  seath, 
called  piltocks,  which  generally  abound  about  the  shores  in  sum- 
mer ;  and  if  these  should  fail,  they  bait  their  hooks  with  a  piece 
of  cod,  tusk,  or  ling.  The  boats  leave  their  stations  for  the 
haaf  about  ten  o'clock  a.  v.,  and  reach  the  fishing-ground  about 
six  o'clock  p.  m.,  during  which  time  they  will  have  run  from  forty- 
five  to  fifty  miles,  so  that  the  highest  land  is  only  as  a  speck  in  the 
horizon,  or  as  the  fishermen  express  it,  like  a  whilly*  on  the  water. 
Every  boat  is  furnished  with  a  fleet  of  tows  or  lines,  which  may  be 
thus  described,  one  tow,bught,  or  line,  fifty  fathoms;  sixteen  tows, 
blights,  or  line,  one  packie ;  six  packies  one  fleet.  A  fleet  of 
tows,  then,  is  the  number  of  lines  which  a  boat  carries.  Every 
fleet  of  tows  has  four  buoy  ropes,  of  from  90  to  100  fathoms  each, 
to  which  are  attached  stones  of  about-16  lbs.  weight,  called  kap- 
pie  or  bolta  stanes,  to  sink  the  lines,  and  keep  them  steady  at  the 
bottom.  But  besides  these,  every  line  has  a  sinking  stone  to  it- 
self, about  2  lbs.  weight,  called  a  bighter.  The  four  buoy-ropes 
are  provided  with  sheep  skin  buoys.  The  hooks  are  made  fast  to 
a  piece  of  line  about  four  feet  long,  called  a  toum,  and  these  are 
made  fast  to  the  tows,  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  five  fa- 
thoms; so  that  on  a  fleet  of  tows,  there  are  960  hooks.  The 
fishermen  having  arrived  at  the  spot  where  they  intend  to  set  their 
lines,  one  man  cuts  the  bait  to  the  proper  size,  which  is  called 
sneezing  the  bait ;  and  two  men  bait  alternate  hooks,  while  the 
others  row  the  boat  in  the  direction  the  lines  are  intended  to  be 
laid.  When  the  last  buoy  is  put  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  the 
men  remain  by  it  about  three  or  four  hours,  if  the  weather  be.  fa- 
vourable, before  they  begin  to  haul  in  their  lines.  If  the  weather 
threatens,  they  commence  immediately  to  haul  in,  and  always  do 
so  by  beginning  at  the  last  buoy.  One  man  hauls  the  lines, 
another  strikes  the  fish  as  they  come  to  the  surface,  with  a  clip  f 
or  huggie  staff,  and  takes  into  the  boat,  cavils}  the  fish,  and 

*  "  Whilly,"  the  smallest  sue  of  boat. 

f  "  Clip  or  huggie  staff,*  a  large  iron  book  fixed  on  a  short  wooden  handle. 

$  «  Cavil,"  to  take  the  fish  off  the  hook. 
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snoods*  the  hooks,  and  a  third  man  guts  and  takes  off  the  heads. 
The  other  three  andow  or  shoughf  the  boat. 

When  the  men  come  ashore  in  the  afternoon  of  the  followingday, 
with  eight  score  of  ling,  t^gy  consider  they  have  made  a  good  hauL 
This  would  average  16  cwt.,  for  which  they  are  allowed  5s.  per 
cwt.  They  seldom  make  more  than  two  trips  to  the  haaf  in 
the  week;  but  when  there  is  an  appearance  of  fine  weather, 
after  hauling  their  lines,  they  bait  their  hooks,  and  set  a  second 
time.  When  the  fish  are  landed,  the  fishermen  have  no  more 
concern  with  them.  They  are  split,  salted,  and  dried  at  their 
landlord's  expense.  As  soon  as  the  boat  arrives  at  the  beach,  one 
man  goes  to  the  lodge  or  hut,  kindles  a  fire,  and  acts  as  cook ; 
while  the  others  land  the  fish,  and  see  them  weighed. 

There  is  only  one  proprietor  in  the  parish,  whose  lands  are  let 
on  a  fishing  tenure.  His  tenants  man  seven  boats,  and  caught, 
last  year,  about  eight  tons  of  dried  ling,  which  sold  for  L.18  Ster- 
ling per  ton.  The  boat  and  materials  are  divided  into  six  shares, 
one  of  which  the  landlord,  for  the  most  part,  holds,  putting  in  a 
feed  man,  to  whom  he  gives  two  lispunds  of  meal,  and  L.2  Ster- 
ling. The  provisions  which  each  fisherman  takes  with  him  for 
the  season,  are  two  lispunds  of  meal,  two  ankers  of  potatoes,  a 
pork-ham,  or  a  smoke-dried  sheep,  and  an  half  lispund  of  dried 
bear.  Of  this,  when  knocked  in  a  stone  trough,  which  is  carried 
to  the  fishing  station  with  their  other  necessaries,  they  make  broth. 
They  have  very  little  spirits  either  at  sea  or  ashore,  being  preclud- 
ed from  the  use  of  that  article  by  the  high  duty  to  which  it  is  liable. 
Their  usual  drink  is  water,  unless  when  they  carry  with  them  from 
their  houses  on  Monday  morning,  a  small  cask  or  jar  with  bland. 

Johnsmas  (24th  June,  O.  S.)  is  regarded  by  the  fishermen  as  an 
holiday.  Again,  before  striking  their  tents  at  Lammas,  and  bidding 
adieu  to  the  busy,  bustling,  perilous  occupations  of  the  summer,  the 
fishermen  who  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  together  during 
the  season,  meet  and  take  a  parting  cup,  when  the  usual  toast  on 
the  occasion  is,  "  Lord !  open  the  mouth  of  the  grey  fish,  and 
haud  thy  hand  about  the  corn."  This  meeting  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  fishermen's  foy.  After  this,  having  nothing  more  to 
detain  them,  their  huts  are  unroofed,  bag  and  baggage  are  bundled 
into  the  boat,  and  wafted  on  the  wings  of  a  favourable  breeze, 
they  hasten  to  enjoy  the  smiles  of  their  wives,  and  the  innocent 

*  (<  Snood,"  to  wrap  the  town  round  the  book*  so  that  the  line  may  not  be  raveled, 
f  "  Andow  or  though,"  to  row  the  boat  stern  foremost. 
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prattle  of  their  bairns,  and  in  them  forget  for  a  time  the  toils  and 
privations  of  a  fisherman's  calling. 

Cod  fishing. — The  cod-fishing  is  prosecuted  in  sloops  of  -from 
18  to  40  tons  burden,  of  which  there  are  eight  in  the  parish,  mak- 
ing a  tonnage  of  224  tons.     They  carry  from  nine  to  twelve  men 
each,  who  hire  the  sloop  for  the  fishing-season,  which  begins  at 
Whitsunday  and  ends  at  Lammas.     The  owner  of  the  sloop  re- 
ceives as  hire,  the  half  of  all  the  fish  caught,  and  oil  made  from 
their  livers,  and  is  bound  to  put  and  keep  the  sloop  in  a  sea-wor- 
thy state.     He  also  cures  the  fish,  and  the  men  pay  for  the  cur- 
ing of  their  half,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  Sterling  per  cwt,  which  is  de- 
ducted when  accounts  are  settled  at  the  end  of  the  season.     It  is 
always  understood  that  the  owner  of  the  sloop  is  to  have  the  pre- 
ference, on  equal  terms,  to  the  purchase  of  the  men's  share  offish 
and  oil    Sometimes,  a  few  men  purchase  a  small  sloop  in  partner- 
ship, and  fish  with  her,  taking  in  the  additional  men  required, 
either  as  sharesmen,  or  giving  them  a  fee,  and  sometimes  giving 
them  half  share  and  half  fee.     All  that  is  required  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  cod-fishing  in  a  sloop,  are  two  lines,  about  100  fa- 
thoms,'a  lead  of  3  or  4  lbs.,  with  a  scob,  that  is,  an  iron  rod 
bent,  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  passing  through  the  upper  end  of 
the  lead,  to  each  end  of  which  rod  is  affixed  a  short  toam  and 
hook,  baited  with  the  large  muscle  or  yoag.     The  weekly  supply 
of  bait  is  from  1600  to  2200.     The  usual  price  paid  to  the  per- 
sons who  dredge  the  bait  is  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  100,  the  expense 
of  which  is  divided  between  the  owner  and  men.     The  quantity 
of  cod  caught  in  a  season  varies  from  5  to  18  tons,  and  the  price 
paid  in  the  country,  for  sometime,  may  be  said  to  have  been  sta- 
tionary at  L.10  per  ton. 

The  men,  for  provisions,  have  8  lbs.  of  oatmeal  baked  into 
cakes  weekly,  and  two-thirds  of  a  barrel  of  potatoes,  and  a  supply 
of  smoked  pork  or  mutton  for  the  season,  and  as  much  fresh  fish 
as  they  choose  to  make  ready.  The  fish  heads  and  small  fish  are 
carried  home  for  the  weekly  supply  of  their  families. 

The  men  are  bound  to  bend  the  rigging  and  sails,  and  ballast 
the  sloop  before  going  to  sea ;  and  when  the  fishing  is  over,  unrig 
and  dry  ropes  and  sails,  heave  the  ballast,  clean  the  vessel,  and 
draw  up  and  secure  her  for  the  winter.  The  fish  livers  are  now 
melted  into  oil,  and  divided  between  owner  and  men.   . 

Herring-fishing. — The  attention  of  the  British  Government 
seems  to  have  been  directed,  at  an  early  period,  to  the  fishing 
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and  curing  of  herrings.     Bounties  were  held  out  as  a  stimulus  to 
engage  in  this  trade ;  but  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  patroniz- 
ed and  apparently  encouraged,  the  restrictions  laid  on  the  outfit 
of  the  vessels  to  be  employed  in  it,  not  only  cramped  the  energies 
of  the  fisherman,  but  even  deterred  him  from  prosecuting  a  fish- 
ing which,  he  plainly  foresaw,  would  involve  him  in  difficulty  and 
debt.   The  consequence  has  been,  that  never,  till  very  lately,  has 
any  attempt  been  made  unless  in  the  dead  water  in  the  voes,  to 
set  an  herring  net     Mr  James  Garrick  in  Reawick,  was  the  first 
in  this  parish  who  set  a  spirited  example  in  the  herring-fishing. 
He  purchased  a  few  second-hand  boats  from  Wick,  each  of  which 
carried  about  twenty  nets,  and  with  these  was  very  successful.  The 
herrings  caught  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  being  mostly  spent,  and 
the  season  being  too  far  advanced  before  the  fishing  commences. 
The  cod-fishing  is  carried  on  till  Lammas,  and  the  herring-fish- 
ing does  not  begin  till  after  the  middle  of  August     Last  year, 
upwards  of  700  barrels  of  herrings  were  caught  The  general  price 
given  for  herrings  when  boat  and  nets  belong  to  the  fishermen  is 
6s.  6d»  per  cran.   But  when  boat  and  nets  are  provided  and  kept  in 
repair,  for  these  the  owner  retains  the  half,  and  pays  the  fishermen 
2s.  6d.  per  cran  for  their  half.     In  this  case,  the  fishermen  incur 
no  expense  and  no'risk.     This  fishing  continues  about  six  weeks, 
and  during  that  time,  some  of  the  boats  have  caught  180  crans. 

Manufacture*. — Formerly,  a  great  quantity  of  kelp  was  manu- 
factured in  the  parish,  perhaps  not  less  than  190  tons.  But  since 
barilla  was  introduced,  kelp  has  declined  so  much  in  value,  that 
the  price  obtained  cannot  now  pay  for  the  making  of  it 

V. — Parochial  Economy. 
There  is  no  market-town  nearer  than  Lerwick,  which  is  distant 
about  sixteen  miles,  with  two  arms  of  the  sea  intervening.  No 
post-office ;  and  when  a  letter  is  to  be  sent  or  received,  a  person 
must  be  sent  expressly  for  the  purpose  to  Lerwick,  the  post-town, 
to  whom  is  paid  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Sterling,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather.  There  is  nothing  resembling  a  road  in  the  parish, 
unless  a  piece  which  I  made  some  years  ago,  through  the  glebe,  and 
carried  on  about  half  a  mile  towards  the  kirk.  But  there  is  a  de- 
cided disinclination  to  walk  on  the  road,  because  it  wears  the  rive- 
lins  too  fast,  and  because  a  road  would  imply  a  restriction  to  a 
particular  path ;  whereas  the  Shetlander's  delight  is  to  range  un- 
controlled, and  "  to  wander  as  free  as  the  wind  on  his  mountains.9' 
The  fences  are  very  inefficient,  and  being  built,  for  the  most  part, 
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of  feals,  and  intended  to  last  for  a  part  of  the  year  only,  they  may 
be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  obstacles  to  improvement 

Ecclesiastical  State. — The  parish  church  is  very  inconveniently 
situated,  as  before  observed ;  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
population  is  distant  from  it  about  seven  miles  of  marshy  road, 
and  many  of  them  impeded  by  arms  of  the  sea.  The  kirk  is  seat- 
ed for  437  persons ;  and  no  free  sittings  allowed. 

The  manse  was  built  in  1817;  a  very  insufficient  and  inconve- 
uient  house,— *o  much  so,  that  when  the  presbytery  and  heritors 
net  to  have  it  declared  free,  an  heavy  fall  of  rain  having  taken 
place  during  the  previous  night,  stepping-stones  were  laid  along 
the  passages  and  lobby,  that  they  might  not  wet  their  feet.  Two 
■  years  after,  it  received  a  new  roof.  The  ends  of  the  joists  have 
twice  been  rotted  out  of  the  walls,  and  two  floorings  laid,  since 
that  time.  The  manse  was  finished  with  the  very  worst  descrip- 
tion of  planted  fir  from  the  north  of  Scotland..  The  office-houses 
have  stood  condemned,  by  the  report  of  tradesmen,  for  a  number 
of  years. 

The  glebe  is  nine  merks,  and  would  rent  at  about  L.  12  Ster- 
ling. It  is  not  good  land;  but  its  hill  privileges  are  extensive  and 
good.  The  stipend  payable  from  the  lands  in  the  parish  is 
L.1I5,  9s.  6d.,  and  from  Government  L.42,  17s.  2d.  Sterling,  in- 
cluding L.  8,  6s.  8d.  for  communion  elements. 

There  are  two  Independent  meeting-houses ;  to  one  of  which 
no  preacher  is  appointed,  and  the  other  has  not  been  opened  for 
some  years, — the  members  being  so  very  few,  they  meet  in  the 
preacher's  dwelling-house.  This  individual  has  the  small  sum  of 
L.  5  per  annum  allowed  him  by  the  Congregational  Union,  and 
acts  as  factor  to  one  of  the  principal  proprietors.  In  the  other, 
worship  is  sometimes  conducted  by  a  regular  preacher ;  but  for 
the  most  part,  one  or  more  of  the  members  "  divine  the  word,"* 
as  they  feel  disposed.  The  numbers  who  are  joined  with  the  In- 
dependents, may  be  stated  about  40. 

There  is  one  Methodist  meeting-house,  in  which  sermon  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  once  a  month,  but  is  not  regularly  given.  The  mem- 
bers in  communion  with  the  Methodists  are  between  50  and  60. 
Both  Independents  and  Methodists  have  not  manifested  the  great- 
est desire  to  promote  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  of  Sand- 
sting,  because,  instead  of  building  their  meeting-houses  in  the 

*  A  farourite  expression  of  some  of  their  members. 
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most  destitute  quarters  of  the  parish,  they  have  placed  them  with* 
in  a  mile  from  the  Established  kirk. 

Divine  service  at  the  Established  kirk  is  generally  well  attend- 
ed ;  and  the  average  number  of  communicants  may  be  stated  at 
500.  Neither  Independents  nor  Methodists  are  increasing  in 
numbers;  they  are  rather  declining.  Their  meetings  are  pretty 
well  attended  in  the  evenings,  or  when  there  happens  to  be  no 
sermon  at  the  parish  kirk. 

Education. — There  are  nine  schools  in  the  parish,  viz.  one  paro- 
chial, one  Assembly,  two  from  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagat- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  and  five  supported  by  individual  sub- 
scription. The  parochial  school  was  built  in  1803,  and  cost 
L.105  Sterling.  The  accommodations  provided  are  barely  what 
are  appointed  by  law,  in  number ;  but,  in  quality,  would  not  be 
considered  by  any  unconcerned  person  to  approach  near  to  it. 
The  school  and  school-house  have  thatched  roofs,  which,  by  some 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  teacher  and  heritors,  the  for- 
mer is  bound  or  has  agreed  to  uphold.  For  this  he  is  allowed 
some  fractional  part  of  a  penny.  About  one  rood  of  barren  mossy 
ground  was  set  off  for  a  garden,  which  was  valued  to  the  proprie- 
tor from  whose  lands  it  was  taken,  at  L.6  Sterling,  including  peat 
ground.  All  that  it  is  capable  of  producing,  are  a  few  dwarf  cab- 
bages, or  a  few  sheaves  of  gray-bearded  oats.  The  accommoda- 
tions for  a  number  of  years  have  been  in  a  state  of  great  disrepair; 
but  the  teacher  is  to  blame,  in  not  having  applied  to  the  Quarter 
Sessions  to  enforce  such  repairs  as  competent  workmen  should  de-. 
clare  necessary.  The  schoolmaster  has  a  salary  of  L.26  Sterling 
per  annum.  Branches  of  instruction  taught  are,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  book-keeping.  Stated  fees  for  reading,'  Is. ;  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  Is.  6d.;  and  book-keeping,  5s.  All 
the  fees  received  would  hardly  amount  to  L.1,  10s.  per  annum. 

The  five  schools  supported  by  individual  subscription  are  at 
Sand,  Aith,  Clousta,  Culswick,  and  West  Burrafirth.  The  three 
former  are  taught  by  men  who,  besides  common  reading,  can  in- 
struct their  scholars  in  writing  and  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic  The 
two  latter  are  taught  by  women  who  profess  to  teach  reading  only. 
At  these  five  places  schools,  on  a  permanent  footing,  are  much 
needed  ;  and  a  small  salary,  if  certain,  would  secure  the  services 
of  teachers  at  these  stations,  qualified  for  all  the  duties  which  would 
be  required  of  them.  At  present,  they  are  supported  by  the  fa- 
milies in  the  respective  quarters ;  but  as  soon  as  the  teachers  can 
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turn  their  labour  to  better  account,  the  schools  are  thrown  vacant, 
and,  before  other  teachers  can  be  provided,  the  children  have  lost 
a  great  part  of  what  they  had  learned.  I  may  here  be  allowed  to 
observe,  that  a  school  situated  in  any  particular  district  in  the  pa- 
rish can  benefit  only  that  particular  district  in  which  it  is  placed. 
The  parish  is  very  extended,  and  the  population  is  placed,  for  the 
most  part,  around  the  outskirts  of  it  For  this  reason  it  is  that 
the  benefits  of  a  school  are  confined  to  those  alone  who  reside  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  it  The  people  in  general  ma- 
nifest an  anxiety  to  have  their  children  educated ;  and  yet,  when 
they  have  the  means  in  their  power,  do  not  improve  them  to  the 
extent  which  they  might.  There  are  no  children  arrived  at  an 
age  capable  of  being  instructed,  who  cannot  read. 

Charitable  Institutions, — A  fund  was  established  in  1810,  called 
«  The  Shetland  Fisherman's  Fund,"  which  had  foritsobject  the  re- 
lief of  old  and  decayed  fishermen,  and  the  widows  of  fishermen.  Its 
supporters  at  first  were  the  more  wealthy  in  the  country,  and  an  year- 
ly payment  of  2s.,  in  addition  to  2s.  paid  by  every  fisherman  on  his 
being  enrolled  a  member.  Aged  fishermen  have  been  receiving 
from  5s.  to  7s.,  and  widows  1 4s.  yearly.  It  is  managed  by  twelve 
general  directors,  one  representing  each  parish,  and  by  parochial 
committees. 

Poor  and  Parochial  Funds. — The  relief  afforded  to  the  poor 
arises  altogether  from  church-door  collections,  the  amount  of  which 
may  be  stated  at  L.10  Sterling.  Out  of  this,  the  average  number 
of  poor  persons  who  receive  aid  is  about  25,  and  the  extent  of  aid 
afforded  to  them  varies  from  3s.  to  12s.  yearly.  Housewives,  who 
are  active  and  industrious,  receive  occasionally  a  small  sum  as  a 
reward  for  their  activity  and  industry.  The  small  sum  allowed  to 
the  stated  poor  would  be  altogether  inadequate  for  their  support 
if  the  people  did  not,  in  addition  to  the  Sabbath  offerings,  contri- 
bute cheerfully  in  another  way.  The  kirk-session  divides  the  parish 
into  as  many  sections  as  there  are  poor  persons.  In  each  of  these, 
a  poor  person  is  stationed,  who  generally  remains  in  each  family 
one  day  for  every  merk  of  land  which  they  rent,  and  receive  victuals 
and  lodging ;  while  the  small  pittance  received  from  the  session  is 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  clothes. 

There  are  more  applications  for  admission  to  the  poor's  roll 
than  can  be  sustained,  and  the  receiving  of  parochial  aid  is  consi- 
dered no  degradation. 

Fairs, — That  the  people  may  obtain  a  more  ready  sale  for  their 
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extra  stock  of  cows  and  horses,  I  have  sometimes  advertised  and 
superintended  a  sale  at  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas,  which  is  the 
only  resemblance  to  a  fair  ever  held.  At  both  these  seasons,  a 
number  of  persons,  from  the  neighbouring  parishes,  attend,  espe- 
cially from  the  parish  of  Tingwall. 

Ale-homes. — There  are  two  ale-bouses, — one  in  Sandsting,  and 
the  other  in  Aithsting ;  but  no  bad  effects  are  apparent  from  thorn. 
There  is  no  propensity  in  the  people,  generally,  to  indulge  to  ex- 
cess in  spirituous  liquors. 

Fuel — Peats  are  the  only  fuel  used  in  the  parish  ;  and  they  are 
abundant  In  digging  for  peats,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
mountain-ash  or  rowan-tree,  birch,  hazel,  and  willow  or  saugb, 
have,  at  one  time,  flourished  over  a  great  portion  of  the  country. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 

Neither  rye-grass  nor  clover  are  cultivated,  nor  can  be  raised  with 
any  degree  of  success,  till  dikes  are  built,  capable  of  defending  from 
the  encroachments  of  man  and  beast  Both  these  plants  spring  up 
naturally  in  many  places, —  the  former  called  acre-a-bunk,  and  the 
latter  smorra.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  bog-meadow 
ground,  the  grass  of  which  is  cut  yearly  about  Lammas,  and  dried 
for  hay.  In  general,  it  is  much  wasted  before  it  is  stacked ;  from 
the  idea,  that  if  the  juices  are  not,  in  some  measure,  washed  out 
before  it  is  put  together  for  the  winter,  it  will  take  heat  and  rot 
The  scythe  in  use  does  not  exceed  fifteen  inches,  and  some  are 
not  more  than  twelve  inches  in  length.  It  has  a  straight  haft, 
with  one  handle,  and  the  mower  stands  nearly  upright  The 
upper  part  of  the  haft  rests  on  the  bend  of  the  arm ;  the  left 
hand  holds  the  handle,  and  the  right  hand  grasps  the  haft  Some 
mowers  wield  the  little  instrument  very  dexterously,  and  cut  down 
more  grass  than  could  be  imagined,  with  such  a  diminutive  tool. 

The  sickle  is  of  very  small  dimensions.  I  have  seen  the  reaper 
make  from  thirty-five  to  forty  cuts  with  it,  before  the  hand  was  fil- 
led with  corn.     Both  scythe  and  sickle  are  made  in  the  parish. 

Cottages. — The  cottages  are  of  rather  a  rude  description ;  and 
in  wet  weather,  somewhat  difficult  of  access,  if  there  be  any  de- 
sire to  keep  the  feet  dry  and  clean.  They  art  usually  built  of 
stone  with  dry  mortar,  and  over  the  couples  and  rafters  is  laid  a 
covering  of  pones  or  divots,  and  sometimes  of  flaws.  Over  these 
is  laid  a  covering  of  straw,  which  is  secured  by  ropes  of  the  same 
material,  or  of  heather,  called  "  simmins."     The  dunghill  occu- 
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pies  a  place  as  near  the  door  as  possible,  that  it  may  be  enriched 
with  the  general  soiling.  And  frequently  before  the  door  of  the 
dwelling-house  can  be  reached,  a  passage  must  be  made  through 
the  byre.  For  the  most  part,  the  furniture  is  so  arranged  as  to 
form  c^  but  and  a  ben  ;  but  chimneys  are  little  known.  Instead 
of  these,  some  houses  have  from  two  to  six  holes  in  the  roof  to 
admit  light  and  allow  the  escape  of  smoke.  The  better  to  pro- 
mote this  latter,  a  piece  of  feal  or  divot,  or  two  pieces  of  board 
joined  at  right  angles,  called  a  skyle,  is  placed  on  the  weather 
side  of  the  hole ;  and  instead  of  mounting  on  the  roof  every  time 
the  wind  shifts,  some  have  a  pole  reaching  down  inside,  by  which, 
this  operation  is  performed.  The  order  for  doing  this  is  "  skyle 
the  lum." 

When  an  opening  is  left  for  a  window,  it  is  sometimes  6 lied  up 
with  a  bladder,  or  untanned  lambskin  freed  from  the  wool,  stretched 
on  a  frame.  In  the  but  or  kitchen  end  of  the  house,  in  addition 
to  the  fami)y9  there  are  usually  two  dogs,  as  many  cats,  a  patty 
swine,  a  calf,  and  some  half  dozen  of  caddy  lambs.  * 

Value  of  Land,  fyc. — The  Rev.  Patrick  Barclay,  in  his  account 
of  the  parish,  remarks,  that  "  the  superiors  formerly  had  many 
ways  of  procuring  property  in  Shetland.  Patrick,  Earl  of  Ork- 
ney, in  a  disposition  of  the  lands  of  Sand  to  Jerom  Umphray, 
narrates,  that  he  bad  evicted  seven  merks  of  that  land  from  Powl 
Nicholson  in  Cullswick  for  stealing  a  swine,  and  that  he  had 
•evicted  six  merks  from  in  Cullswick  for  stealing  bolts 

from  his  Lordship's  trood, — probably  some  piece  of  wreck  which 
had  been  drawn  into  Cullswick.  In  that  same  disposition,  the 
Earl  grants  receipt  for  the  money  from  Jerom  Umphray,  at  the 
rate  of  L.  17,  16s.  Scotch,"  L.  1,  9s.  8d.  Sterling,  «  per  merk 
land,  being  full  land's  price  at  the  time."  The  lands  in  Sand 
now  rent  at  as  much  yearly  per  merk  as  the  sum  above  specified 
to  have  been  their  purchase-price  in  1600. 

About  1700,  an  island,  with  fifteen  scores  of  sheep,  was  pur* 
chased  for  the  sum  of  L.  80  Sterling,  the  yearly  rent  of  which  is 
now  about  L.  60  Sterling.  In  163%  an  ox  for  slaughter  cost 
L.  1 ;  a  fat  sheep  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  In  1738,  a  lispund,  or 
36  lbs.  of  meal,  cost  Is.  8d. ;  a  cow  in  calf,  17s.  6d. ;  fee  of  pre- 
centor and  session-clerk,  10s.;  officer,  5s.;  presbytery-officer, 
Is.  3d.     1746,  dues  of  proclamation,   6d. ;    making  a  grave,, 

*  Lambs  wintered  and  fed  in  the  house  ;  a  lamb  which  has  lost  its  dam,  and  ia 
reared  on  cow's  milk,  is  also  called  a  caddy. 
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6d.  1748,  a  cow  in  calf,  L.  1,  9s.  4d. ;  nursing  a  child  twelve 
months,  16s.  8d.  1750,  front  seat  in  kirk  capable  of  accom- 
modating six  or  eight  persons,  Is.  4d.  j  beef,  mutton,  and  pork, 
three-farthings  per  lb. ;  a  goose,  5d. ;  and  a  fowl,  2d.  1 758,  an  ell 
of  Shetland  claith  or  blanketing,  10d.  1779,  eggs  per  dozen,  Id.; 
and  salted  tusk,  Id.  each.  1780,  bed  and  board  in  Lerwick 
per  day,  6d.;  slater's  wages,  Is. ;  and  server,  6d.  per  day.  1781, 
woman-servant's  wages  for  six  motaths,  6s.  8d.  1782,  a  pair  of 
shoes  for  a  woman,  2s.  6d. ;  for  a  man,  3s. ;  voar  (three  months 
in  spring),  fee  for  a  man,  5s*  1783,  100  herrings,  6d. ;  grazing 
a  cow,  Is.  6d. ;  making  a  suit  of  clothes,  5s.  6d. ;  butter,  (one 
lispund,  or  36lbs.),  7s. ;  a  fat  wedder,  2s.  6d. ;  an  ewe,  Is.  6d. ; 
a  hen,  2£d.;  acock,  l£d.  Most  of  these  articles  now  cost  double 
of  what  is  stated  above. 

Weights  and  Measures. — The  instrument  in  general  use  for 
weighing  is  called  a  "  bysmer :"    It  weighs  from  one  to  twenty- 
four  merks.   One  and  one-fourth  or  half-pound  make  a  merk,  and 
twenty-four  merks  make  one  lispund.     The  lispund  weight  varies 
in  different  parishes,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  pa- 
rish, from  32  to  40  lbs.    Dr  Barry,  in  his  History  of  Orkney,  has 
given  a  particular  description  of  the  "  bysmar,"  which  I  shall  here 
transcribe.   "  The  bysmer  is  a  lever  or  beam  of  wood,  about  three 
feet  long ;  and  from  one  end  to  near  the  middle,  it  is  a  cylinder  of 
about  three  inches  diameter,  thence  it  gently  tapers  to  the  other 
end,  which  is  not  above  one  inch  in  diameter.    From  the  middle,  all 
along  this  smallest  end,  it  is  marked  with  small  Iron  pins,  at  un- 
equal distances,  which  serve  to  point  out  the  weight,  from  one 
merk  to  twenty-four,  or  a  lispund.     The  body  to  be  weighed  is 
hung  by  a  hook  in  the  small  end  of  the  instrument,  which  is  then 
suspended  by  a  cord*  around  it,  held  in  the  hand  of  the  weigher, 
who  shifts  it  towards  the  one  end  or  the  other,  till  the  article  he 
is  weighing  equiponderates  with  the  large  end,  which  serves  it  as 
a  counterpoise ;  and  when  they  are  in  equilibrio,  the  pin  nearest 
the  cord  points  out  in  the  marks  the  weight  of  the  subject  weighed." 
Grain  and  meal  manufactured  in  the  parish  are  weighed,  and 
bought  and  sold  by  "  bysmer"  weight." 

Measures. — These  are  a  "  can,"  by  which  oil  is  measured,  and 
which  contains  one  gallon ;  the  anker,  or  third  part  of  a  barrel, 
by  which  potatoes  are  measured ;  and  the  ell,  by  which  Shetland 
"  claith"  is  measured. 

*  This  cord  is  tied  round  the  ends  of  a  round  piece  of  wood,  about  four  inches 
long,  *nd  held  in  the  band,  and  is  called  "  the  snarl.*' 
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Superstition*. — A  considerable  number  of  the  people  believe 
in  and  practise  many  superstitious  rites.  The  Bshermen,  when 
about  to  proceed  to  the  fishing,  think  they  would  have  bad 
luck,  if  they  were  to  row  the  boat  "  withershins"  about  They 
always  consider  it  necessary  to  turn  her  with  the  sun.  Neither  do 
they  give  the  same  name  to  most  of  the  things  in  the  boat,  and  to 
several  on  shore,  by  which  they  are  usually  known.  But  supersti- 
tious observances  are  not  confined  to  the  men  only,  their  wives 
also  share  in  them,  and  even  carry  them  to  a  greater  extent. 
These  are  practised  chiefly,  in  attempting  to  cure  diseases  in  man 
and  beast,  or  in  taking  away  the  "  profits"  of  their  neighbour's 
cows ;  that  is,  in  appropriating,  by  certain  charms,  to  their  own 
dairy,  the  milk  and  butter  which  should  have  replenished  that  of 
their  neighbour.     I  shall  subjoin  a  few  specimens.* 

*  Wrnting  litre ad.— When  a  person  has  received  a  sprain,  it  is  customary  to  apply 
to  an  individual  practised  in  casting  the  "  wresting  thread.'*  This  is  a  thread  spun 
from  black  wool,  on  which  are  cast  nine  knots,  and  tied  round  a  sprained  leg  or  arm. 
During  the  time  the  operator  is  putting  the  thread  round  the  iiffected  limb,  he  says, 
but  in  such  a  tone  of  voice  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the  bystanders,  nor  even  by  the  per* 
son  operated  upon, 

"  The  Lord  rade. 
And  the  foal  slade  j 
He  lighted, 
And  he  righted. 
Set  joint  to  joint, 
Bone  to  bone, 
And  sinew  to  sinew. 
Heal  in  the  Holy  Ghost's  name !" 
Ringworm.— The  person  afflicted  with  ringworm  takes  a  little  ashes  between  the 
forefinger  and  thumb,  three  successive  mornings,  and  before  having  taken  any  food 
and  holding  the  ashes  to  the  part  affected,  says, 
"  Ringworm !  ringworm  red ! 
Never  mayest  thou  either  spread  or  speed  ; 
But  aye  grow  less  and  less, 
And  die  away  among  the  ase,"  (ashes,) 
at  the  same  time,  throwing  the  little  sshes  held  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb 
into  the  fire. 

Bun*.— To  cure  a  burn,  the  following  words  are  used:— 
u  Here  come  I  to  cure  a  burnt  sore ; 
If  the  dead  knew  what  the  living  endure, 
The  burnt  sore  would  burn  no  more." 
Hie  operator,  after  having  repeated  the  above,  blows  his  breath  three  times  upon  the 
burnt  place.     The  above  is  recorded  to  have  been  communicated  to  a  daughter  who 
had  been  burned  by  the  spirit  of  her  deceased  mother. 

Fey  Folk.— It  is  a  practice  with  some  to  burn  the  straw  on  which  a  corpse  has 
lain,  and  to  examine  very  narrowly  the  ashes,  from  a  belief  that  the  print  of  the  in- 
dividual s  foot,  who  i*e#*t  to  be  carried  to  the  grave,  will  be  discovered.  The  straw 
is  set  on  fire,  when  the  body  is  lifted  and  the  funeral  company  are  leaving  the  house. 
Blf-iHol.—h  notion  is  prevalent  in  the  parish,  that  when  a  cow  is  suddenly  taken 
ill,  she  is  elf-shot ;  that  is,  that  a  kind  of  spirits  called  *•  trows,"  different  in  their 
nature  from  fairies,  have  discharged  a  stone  arrow  at  her,  and  wounded  her  with  it. 
Though  no  wound  can  be  seen  externally,  there  are  different  persons,  both  males  and 
females,  who  pretend  to  feel  it  in  the  flesh,  and  to  cure  it  by  repeating  certain  words 
over  the  cow.  They  also  fold  a  sewing  needle  in  a  leaf  taken  from  a  particular  part 
ot  a  psalm  book,  and  secure  it  in  the  hair  of  the  cow,  which  is  considered,  not  only 
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This  operation  of  casting  the  heart  is  performed  to  this  day  in  some  parts  of  the 
Zetland  Isles,  and  implicit  belief  placed  in  its  efficacy.  The  patient  must  wear  the 
lead,  which  has  been  used,  in  his  bosom,  for  some  time  after  the  operation."— Miss 
Campbell's  Harley  Haddington. 

Even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  visitors  were  frightened  to  ap- 
proach the  shores  of  Shetland,  for  fear  of  being  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
spells  of  witches  and  warlocks :  And  by  the  old  country  acts,  the  ranselinen  were  en- 
joined to  seek  out  and  bring  to  condign  punishment,  all  persons  who  made  use  of 
any  manner  of  witchcraft,  charms,  or  any  other  abominable  or  devilish  superstitions. 
The  signs  by  which  persons  might  be  discovered  were,  their  being  devilish,  fearful 
and  abominable  cursers ;  takers  away  of  their  neighbour's  profits ;  charmers  and 
healers  of  some,  and  casters  of  sickness  upon  others ;  and  who  led  damnable  and 
abominable  lives,  contrary  to  God's  commandments.  As  long  as  the  islands  were 
subjected  to  the  Pope,  in  matters  of  faith,  crosses,  and  benedictions,  and  amulets  and 
prayers  and  pilgrimages  were  sufficient  to  prevent  or  to  cure  all  the  effects  of  the  black 
arts.  And  even  after  the  Reformation  had  been  introduced,  it  was  found  no  easy 
matter  to  shake  the  general  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  many  of  the  Popish  ceremonies ; 
and,  hence,  many  were  ready  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Catholic  priests,  to  pretend 
to  cure  diseases,— to  "  tell  away  pains," — to  counteract  the  effects  of  an  evil  eye  or 
an  evil  tongue,— and  to  promise  all  manner  of  success  in  worldly  affiurs. 
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Tab  Shetland  Islands  are  90  in  number,  and  extend  from 
north  to  south  70  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  54  miles.  Of 
these,  25  are  inhabited,  the  rest  are  occupied  in  pasture',  some  of 
them  being  only  islets  or  holms  a  few  square  yards  in  extent. 
Mainland  is  the  largest,  about  55  miles  long  and  25  broad; 
on  its  eastern  side,  lies  Lerwick,  a  town  containing  3000  in- 
habitants, and  the  only  one  in  the  country.  Sumburgh  Head, 
rendered  classical  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Pirate,"  is  the  ex- 
treme south  point  of  Shetland,  and  lies  in  latitude  59"  51"  north, 
and  J/  16*  west  from  Greenwich. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  coast  is  precipitous  and  pictures- 
que, constantly  diversified  by  bold  promontories,  deep  bays,  and 
small  creeks,  and  the  rocks  are  broken  into  the  most  rugged  and 
fantastic  forms  by  the  action  of  the  weather  and  the  surge.  The 
scenery  is  remarkably  varied,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  different 
species  of  mountain  rock  of  which  the  islands  are  composed,  want- 
ing, however,  in  one  element  of  sublimity,  great  altitude,  for  al- 
though hilly,  the  country  cannot  be  termed  mountainous.  Roo- 
ness  hill  is  the  highest  land,  1476  feet  in  height.  Of  the  mural 
precipices  the  highest  is  that  of  Foola,  1200  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  In  general,  they  are  under  500  feet  The  predominating 
feature  of  the  interior  is  undulating,  bleak,  moorland.  Many  of 
the  vales  and  much  of  the  land  skirting  the  bays,  have  rather  a 
fertile  and  romantic  appearance,  but  the  absence  of  wood,  and  the 
paucity  of  sunshine,  are  deficiencies  which  enthusiastic  tourists  will 
deprecate. 

Climate,  #c— The  climate  is  moist  and  variable,  rarely  present- 
ing great  extremes  of  temperature,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  mild,  and 
to  natives  salubrious.  The  predominant  winds  are  south-west,  from 
which  quarter  commonly,  those  heavy  gales  arise,  that  are  in  autumn 

*  Drawn  up  by  Laurence  Edmondrton,  Esq.  M.  D. 
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so  ruinous  in  certain  seasons  to  the  crops.  North-east  winds  are 
next  in  frequency,  and  they  occur  especially  in  spring.  The  sea- 
sons run  very  much  in  cycles :  eight  or  ten  may  in  succession  be 
warm,  steady,  and  favourable,  while  three  or  four,  as  has  been 
seen  lately,  are  cold  and  stormy.  An  accurate  meteorological 
journal  in  my  possession,  kept  during  the  yean  1750-51-52, 
and  53,  by  the  late  Mr  Archibald,  minister  of  Unst,  shows 
that  the  weather  then  was  of  the  same  character  that  it  is  now. 
The  aurora-borealis  is  common,  but  seldom  more  brilliant  than 
in  more  southern  regions,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  pre- 
cursor or  concomitant  of  south  winds.  The  hissing  or  rustling 
sound,  said  to  accompany  this  meteor,  is  here  generally  believed 
to  exist  *  Thunder  and  lightning  are  unfrequent,  and  are  usually 
followed  by  more  unfavourable  weather.  Although  in  this  country 
much  depends  on  foreseeing  atmospherical  changes,  compara- 
tively little  attention  is  paid  to  prognostics,  and  the  judgment 
of  very  few  of  the  fishermen  is  to  be  relied  on  ;  the  indivi- 
duals that  seem  to  have  the  greatest  facility  at  guessing  are  the 
fish-curers.  The  arch  of  the  sky  is  generally  low  and  hazy.  When 
high,  and  the  clouds  form  cumuli,  west  and  south  winds  are,  as 
I  have  observed,  present,  or  near  at  hand.  When  low  and  strati- 
fied, east  especially,  and  north. 

Whilst  the  climate  is  unsettled  and  sometimes  stormy,  the  coast 
affords  a  continued  succession  of  noble  harbours,  where,  by  the  aid 
of  the  excellent  Admiralty  Chart  lately  published,  the  mariner  may 
find .  a  secure  asylum.  A  lighthouse  has  been  erected  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  country ;  but  two  or  three  additional 
ones  are  desirable.  Wrecks  are  now  comparatively  rare.  When 
they  occur,  the  propensity  to  plunder,  common  to  the  inhabitants  of 
most  maritime  districts,  is  apt  to  show  itself.  It  is  almost  hope- 
less to  convince  rude  minds,  that  what  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  ocean 
is  to  be  held  sacred  as  private  property ;  and  the  very  inadequate 
recompense,  which,  in  too  many  instances,  has  been  allowed  for  ex- 
treme toil  and  danger  in  saving  valuable  property,  strengthens  the 
practice  of  endeavouring  to  remunerate  themselves.  In  the  case  of 
no  owner  being  found,  it  would  seem  to  be  equitable,  as  consistent  to 
ancient  usage,  and  it  would  discourage  falsehood  and  speculation, 
were  the  Crown,  after  the  custom's  duties  had  been  paid,  to  waive  the 
claim  to  its  share  in  favour  of  the  salvers ;  a  reference  to  the  records 
of  the  Exchequer  would  show  how  trifling  would  be  the  sacrifice. 
Under  the  existing  state  of  things,  every  bit  of  drift-timber  that 
can  be  discovered  is  taken  possession  of  by  officials,  and  the  fisher- 
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men  are  often  placed  in  the  alternative  of  either  abstaining  from 
salving  or  of  embezzling  it 

Diseases. — The  most  common  diseases  are  catarrh,  rheumatism, 
and  dyspepsia.  Continued  fever  also  frequently  occurs ;  but  acute 
inflammations  and  cutaneous  diseases  are  not  so  common  as  they 
were  formerly,  perhaps  owing  to  a  considerable  change  in  the  diet  of 
the  people.  Fewer  individuals  die  in  infancy  than  in  most  other 
countries,  possibly  from  the  general  prevalence  of  crusta  lactea, 
which  evidently  acts  as  a  natural  and  beneficial  counter-irritant 
against  visceral  congestion,  but  which,  when  injudiciously  interfer- 
ed with  by  repellants,  often  produces  fatal  internal  disease.  In- 
stances of  great  longevity  are  rare.  The  women  usually  live  to  a 
greater  age,  and  preserve  their  faculties  better,  than  the  men,  it 
may  be  from  having  been  less  exposed  to  excessive  and  desultory 
labour.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  authentic  instance  of  Asiatic  cho- 
lera has  occurred.  A  rigorous  quarantine  was  maintained  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  the  pestilence  in  Scotland ;  but  whether  this 
measure  contributed  to  save  the  islands  from  its  visitation,  is  a 
question  that  resolves  itself  into  the  more  general  one  of  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  the  disease,— a  point  on  which  able  medical  au- 
thorities are  at  issue. 

Geology. — The  rocks  are  mostly  all  of  what  has  been  called 
the  primitive  formation. — Granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  clay-slate, 
limestone,  serpentine,  and  diallage  rock ;  and  towards  the  south 
end  of  the  country,  secondary  sandstone,  &c*  Serpentine  forms 
considerable  hills  in  Unst,  the  most  northerly  island  of  the  clus- 
ter, and  in  Fetlar  adjacent  to  it ;  and  in  this  rock  are  found  imbed- 
ded masses  and  veins  of  chrome  ore,  some  thousand  tons  of  which 
have  been  quarried  and  sold.  The  first  quarry  of  this  valuable 
mineral  was  found  by  Mr  Edmondston  of  Buness,  on  bis  private 
property,  and  he  introduced  it  to  the  British  market  It  is  ex- 
ported in  its  crude  state,  or  partially  pulverized  and  levigated. 
It  is  used  as  a  pigment,  dye,  and  alloy,  and  might  perhaps  be  use- 
ful as*  medicine.  Limestone  is  found  in  different  situations,  and 
burnt  in  rude  kilns  with  peat  fuel ;  it  is  chiefly  used  as  mortar,  lit- 
tle being  employed  in  agriculture,  though  its  general  introduction 
would  be  an  important  economical  improvement.  When  applied 
in  the  state  of  carbonate,  it  will  act  on  certain  conditions  of  soil, 
often  to  be  met  with  here,  more  beneficially  than  when  it  is  caus- 
tic, not  only  by  neutralizing  acids,  but  by  supplying  carbon.  Sand- 
stone-slate abounds,  and  is  extensively  in  demand  for  roofing;  it  is 
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heavy,  but  on  the  whole  answers  well.  No  coal  has  ever  been  met 
with,  nor  is  it  likely,  from  the  geology  of  the  islands,  that  it  will  be 
found ;  but  the  great  abundance  and  excellence  of  peat  renders 
this  deficiency  the  less  to  be  regretted.  In  the  progress  of  me- 
chanical and  chemical  improvements,  we  hope  to  see  peat  made 
available  for  most  of  the  purposes  to  which  coal  is  applied,  and  it 
has  these  additional  advantages,  that  it  is  on  the  surface,  and  re- 
productive.* The  moors  that  produce  it,  are,  however,  very  much 
neglected,  to  the  injury  of  the  present  stock  of  fuel,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  future  accumulation. 

Zoology. — In  zoology,  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable.  Of  the 
wild  quadrupeds,  the  great  and  small  seal,  otter,  weasel,  rabbit, 
common  and  great  Norway  rat,  house  and  field  mice,  exhaust  the 
list.  Different  species  of  whales  are  occasionally  seen.  They  are 
such  as  occur  on  the  Scottish  coast,  but  are  not  numerous,  with 
the  exception  of  the  kef  an  whale  (Delphinus  melas),  hundreds  of 
which  are  by  boats  annually  driven  on  shore.  They  are  to 
be  seen  in  flocks  of  thousands  every  summer ;  and  if  a  little 
more  attention  were  directed  to  their  history  and  modes  of 
capture,  which  it" might  be  easy  to  point  out,  they  might  furnish 
a  valuable  annual  addition  to  the  regular  marine  resources  of 
the  country,  instead  of  being  a  merely  casual  one.  The  flesh 
is  as  nutritious  and  wholesome  as  beef,,  and  very  similar  to  it 
in  flavour.  The  oil  (of  which  each  animal,  on  an  average, 
yields  about  a  barrel)  is  excellent  The  skin  can  be  made  into 
good  leather.  The  offals  are  powerful  manure ;  and  the  expense 
and  risk  of  hunting  them  are  trifling.  Formerly,  they  were  used  a9 
food  here,  as  they  still  are  by  our  worthy,  intelligent,  and  substan- 
tial neighbours  of  Faroe,  from  which  country  Shetland  might 
receive  many  useful  lessons.  The  flesh  of  a  congenerous  animal  is  re- 
gularly sold  and  prized  in  the  markets  of  the  Bermudas,  and  that  of 
the  porpoise  (a  miniature  whale)  was  a  favourite  dish  in  £ngli>h 
palaces  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  modern  fastidiousness  has* 
it  seems,  found  something  revolting  in  eating  whale's  flesh,  ^p  that 
in  seasons  of  scarcity,  sea  weed  is  resorted  to,  while  it  is  allowed 
to  rot  on  the  beach.     In  the  case  of  any  of  these  ka'an  whales 

*  The  first  sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  Shetland  Islands  was  that  published  !>▼ 
Professor  Jameson  in  his  Mineralogy  of  the  Scottish  Isles :  his  distinguished  pupil, 
Dr  Hibbert,  many  years  afterwards,  gave  a  more  ample  description,  also  from  actual 
observation,  of  the  numerous  striking  and  interesting  relations  of  this  remote  portioo 
of  the  British  empire,  in  his  Mineralogy  of  the  Shetland  Isles. 
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being  stranded  and  killed,  the  landlords  on  whose  property  they 
were  driven,  and  the  Crown  or  its  donatory,  exacted  and  received 
shares.  To  this  claim  the  latter  had  apparently  no  right,  ex* 
cept  what  might  have  been  derived  from  ancient  usages  under  the 
Norwegian  rule,  and  if  this  were  a  valid  authority  in  the  whale 
question,  it  would  be  so  in  many  others,  and  confer  privileges  on 
the  Shetlands,  of  which  Scottish  law  is  unconscious.  Thd  land- 
lords, on  the  other  hand,  have  an  obvious  right  to  a  share,  both 
in  equity  and  usage,  just  as  a  proprietor  on  the  Scottish  coast 
may  demand  a  high  rent  for  a  barren  rock,  which  happens  to  be  fa- 
vourably situated  as  a  site  for  a  lighthouse,  or  a  station  for  a  fishery* 

Almost  all  the  British  sea-birds  are  to  be  met  with  in  Shetland 
at  one  season  or  another ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  are  pecu- 
liar to  it.  They  are,  in  some  localities,  very  numerous,  and  are 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  natives,  who  are  among  the  most  dex- 
terous and  intrepid  fowlers  anywhere  to  be  found.  These  climbers 
seldom  act  in  concert  with  each  other,  as  is  done  in  St  Kilda, 
Faroe,  and  many  other  places,  but  fearlessly  and  singly  scramble 
amongst  precipices  where  a  finger  or  a  toe  can  hardly  find  a  hold. 
This  practice  should  be  here  sternly  discouraged.  The  benefit 
from  it  is  trifling.  It  leads  to  idle  and  irregular  habits,  and  is  of- 
ten fatal  to  life.  The  destruction,  too,  of  these  lovely  tenants 
of  the  precipices,  robs  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  scene  of  one  of 
its  most  interesting  attractions.  In  defending  their  nests  from 
rapacious  birds,  they  become  also  the  protectors  of  the  flocks  that 
pasture  in  their  vicinity ;  and  it  is  singular  that  proprietors  are 
not  more  alive  to  the  utility  of  their  preservation.  The  land-birds 
are  comparatively  few  in  number  and  species,  principally  from 
the  absence  of  woodlands.  No  attraction  for  sportsmen,  in  the 
shape  of  grouse  or  partridge,  is  to  be  met  with  on  our  damp  and 
lonely  moors. 

Most  of  the  fishes  found  on  the  British  coasts  are  to  be  met 
with  here.  Those  in  the  small  lakes  and  rivulets  are  the  eel, 
common  trout,  and  sea-trout.  I  doubt  if  it  can  be  affirmed 
that  salmon  have  been  caught  in  Shetland  ;  but  when  eminent 
and  experienced  icththyologists  find  it  to  be  a  matter  of  such 
difficulty  to  furnish  an  accurate  specific  distinction  for  this  fish, 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  assert  that  it  does  not  occur 
here.  The'  rivulets  are  short  and  shallow,  and  almost  all  of  them 
tinctured  deeply  with  moss.     These  circumstances  may  be  the 
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cause  thai  salmon  are  at  least  rare,  or  of  diminished  size  and  modified 
appearance.  Shell-fish  are  abundant  Oysters  of  good  size  and 
flavour  occur  in  many  situations.  The  limpet  is  universally  nsed 
as  bait  for  the  young  coal-fish.  The  kullyack  (Mactra  solidaj  is 
frequent)  burrowing  in  muddy  beaches,  sheltered  from  the  sur£ 
and  is  in  season  early  in  spring.  Eaten  raw  it  resembles  the  oys- 
ter in  taste,  and  by  many  is  thought  to  be  more  delicate  and  di- 
gestible. Id  the  department  of  marine  Invertebrata,  an  inviting 
field  awaits  the  culture  of  the  naturalist 

Botany* — Only  two  plants,  not  hitherto  observed  in  Scotland, 
have  been  found  in  Shetland, — the  Pimm  maritimum  and  an  are- 
naria,  believed  to  be  the  Norvegica.  Both  occur  jn  the  island  of 
Unstonly,  and  were  discovered  in  1687  by  a  young  and  promising 
native  botanist  He  has  since  surveyed  botanically  the  most  of  the 
islands,  and  the  following  is  his  list  of  ph&nogamous  plants  found 
in  them,  which  is  interesting,  as  being,  I  believe,  the  first  attempt 
at  a  regular  Shetland  flora. 

Catalogue  of  the  Phaenogamous  plants  and  ferns  observed  in 
the  Shetland  Islands,  by  Mr  Thomas  Edmondston,  Junior. 


MOMAMDRIA.      MONOOTXTIA. 

Hippuris  rulgaria 
Salioornia  herbacea 

Diotnia. 
Callitrichc  aquatics 

DlANDRlA.       MoNOGYNlA. 

Veronica  officinalis 

beccabtmga 

anagallis 

mootana 
Pinguicula  vulgaris 

Digynia.  • 

Anthoxaothum  odoratum 

TrIANDRIA.       MoNOOYNIA. 

Iris  pseudacorus 
Schoenus  nigricans 

albus 
Scirpos  lacustris 
cnspitotus 
palustris 
Eriophorum  ▼aginatuni 

polvstachion 
Nardil*  stricta 

Dtginia. 
Alnpecurus  geoiculatus 

pratensis 
Phalaris  arundinacea 


Phleum  pratense 
Agrostisalba 

vulgaris 
Aira  flexuosa 


precox 
Holcus  lanatus 
Melica  cerufea 
Poa  trivialis 
pratensis 
annua 
fluitans 
Brixa  media 
Dactylus  glotnerata 
Cynosurus  cristatus 
Festuca  ovina 
elauor 
duriuscula 
Bromus  mollis 

arvensis 
Arena  fatua 
Arundo  phragmites 


Lofium  perenne 
Triticum  repens 

Trtrakdiua.     Momoqykia. 
Seabiosa  suecisa 
Asperula  odorata 
Galium  boreak 
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Galium  palustre 
Plantago  major 

inaritima 
media 
lanoeolata 
coronopus 
Alcbemillai 


Juncus  tn'glumis 
campestris 
sylratkm 


Tjctkamdua.    Tctoaotmia. 

Potamogeton  natans 

heterophyllum 
lanceolatum 

Sagina  procumbena 

PXNTANOBIA.      MojTOGTllIA. 

Myosotis  anrensis 

caspitosus 
Pulmonaria  maritima 
Lycopsis  arvensts 
Primula  vulgaris 
Anagallis  tenella 
Menyanthes  trifuliata 
Asalea  procumbens 
Jaaone  montana 
Viola  canina 
tricolor 
Lonfcera  peryelimenum 
Hedera  helix 

Diotnla. 
Gentiana  campestris 

amarella 
Oaucus  carota 
Cherophyllum  sylvestre 
Angelica  sylvatica 
Ligusticum  Scoticum 
Carum  earui 
Hydrocotyle  Tulgaris 
Heracleum  spbondylium 

TCTAAOTJIIA, 

Parnasria  palustrit 

PxMTAOYNIA. 

Statico  armeria 

limonium 
Linum  catbarticum 

HEXAGYKIA. 

Drocera  rotundHblia 
longifolia 

Hexawdria.    Mostogyxia. 
Seilla  verna 

nutans 
Nartbecium  ossifragum 
Juncus  effusus 
bifidus 


Trzotmia. 


Triglocbin  palustre 


Hsravdria.    Mokogynia. 
Trientalis  Europaea 

Octakdria.     Monootkia. 
Epilobium  palustre 

angustifolium 
montanum 
Vaceinium  myrtillus 
Calluna  vulgaris 
Erica  tetralix 
cinerea 

TaiorwiA. 
Polygonum  ampbibium 
porsicuria 
bistorta 
aviculare 

Dkcandua.     Monooynia. 
Arbutus  uva-urai 
alpina 

Diqtnia. 
Saxifraga  oppositiJbUa 

Tmgykia. 

Silene  maritima 
acaulis 
inflau 
Alsine  media 
Arenaria  peploides 
marina 

Nonregiea(Hook.)  Nov.  sp. 
Cberleria  sedoidea 

PavTAcmriA. 

Sedum  telephium 

album 
Agrostemma  gitbago 
Lychnis  dioica 

flos-cucuU 
Cerastium  vulgatum 

viscosum 

latifolium 

tetrandrum 
Spergula  arvensis 

IcOSANDRIA.       PXNTAOTNIA. 

Crataegus  Oxyacantha 
Sorbus  aucuparia 
Spiraea  ulmaria 
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IcOSANDAlA.      POLTOTITIA. 

Trifolium  repens 

Rosa  tomentosa 

pratense 

Rubus  saxatilis 

Lotus  corntculatus 

Poteotilla  anserina 

Tormentilla  officinalis 

PotTADKLPHIA.      PoLYAXDEIA. 

Comarum  palustro 

Hypericum  pulchrum 

perforatum 

POLYAVDEIA.       MoHOGTNIA. 

elodes 

Papaver  rhsas 

dubium 

Stnoxhxsxa.     JEqualis. 

Soncbus  arvensis 

POLTOKIA. 

oleraceus 

Thalictrum  alpinum 

Leontodon  taraxacum 

Ranunculus  aerii 

autumnal* 

flammula 

Hieraciutn  sylvaticum 

repens 

Arctium  lappa 

ficaria 

Cnicus  lanceolatus 

Caltba  paluatria 

arvensis 

Onopordum  acanthium 

Dtdtkamia.     Gtmkoskema. 

Lamium  purpureum 

SUFKftn.UA. 

intermedium 

Tanacetum  vulgare 

Galeopsis  tetrahit 

Artemisia  Tulgaris 

Stachys  palustris 

Gnaphalium  aureum 

ambigua 

Tussilago  farfara 

Thymus  serpyllum 
Prunella  vulgaris 

petasites 

Senecio  vulgaris 
jacobasa 
Solidago  Virgaurea 

AKOiosnaMiA. 

Euphrasia  officinalis 
Pedicularis  palustris 

Belli*  perennis 

Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum 

sylvatiea 

inodorum 

Antbemis  cotula 

TrfftADTNAMlA.       SlUCULOSA. 

Achillea  millefolium 

Draba  ineana 

ptaimica 

Thlaspi  .bursa-pastoris 

Cochlearia  officinalis  - 

FftUSTEAMEA. 

Bunias  cakile 

Centaurea  cyanus 

SlUQVOSA. 

GyNAWDEIA.      MoKAKDEfA. 

Cardamine  pratensis 

Orchis  mascula 

petnea 

latifolia 

Sinapia  arvensis 

Satyrium  viride 

Rhapbanus  rapbanistrum 

Monoccia.     MoNANnaiA. 

MoxAnaxraiA.    Dicavdeia. 

Euphorbia  heliotcopia 

Geranium  molle 

phaBum 

TaiAKDEIA. 

• 

Sparganium  natans 

DlADXLPKIA.      Hex  ANDEr  A  . 

simplex 

Fumaria  panriflora 

ramosum 

Carex  dioica 

OCTAKDEXA. 

oralis 

Polygala  vulgaris 

arenaria 

recurva 

DCCAXDEIA. 

binenris 

Ulex  Europams 

ampullacea 

Antbyllus  vulneraria 

Pisum  maritimum 

TCTEANDEIA. 

Latbyrus  pratensis 

Ltttorella  lacustris 

Vicia  cracca 

Urtica  dioica 
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Myriophyllum  spicatum  Asptdium  filix  mu 

Betula  alba  filix  fbemina 

Scolopendriura  vulgare 
Diokcia.     Diamdria.  Osmunda  regalia 

Salix  fiiaca  lunarta 

aurita  Ophioglossum  Yulgatum 

aquatica 

herbacea  Lycopodiacea. 

Lyoopodiom  adago 
Triandria.  telaginoides 

Empetrum  nigrum  clavatum 

OCTAXDRIA.  RQUISETACEA 

Rhodiola  rosea  Equisetum  anrenaa 

fcyemale 
Mowadelpbia.  pilurtre 

Juniperua  eommunia  sylvaticum 

POLYOAMIA.      MOMOBCIA.  EXTIKCT. 

Atriplex  patuk  Corylus  arellana 

larinial*  Pinua— (picea?) 

Cryptooamia.    Filices. 
Polypodium  vulgare 

No  indigenous  trees  are  to  be  seen,  if  weexceptafew  dwarf  bushes 
of  birch,  willow,  and  mountain-ash.  In  one  or  two  gardens,  syca- 
mores and  other  trees,  planted  probably  a  hundred  years  ago,  have 
attained  the  height  of  40  or  50  feet, — the  girth,  within  three  feet 
of  the  ground,  being  above  six  feet.  That  trees  have  formerly 
grown  in  abundance  in  Shetland  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  doubted, 
from  the  absence  of  any  appreciable  peculiarity  in  climate  or  soil 
fatal  to  their  growth,  and  from  the  general  diffusion  of  their  re- 
mains in  the  peat  moors.  Some  of  those  peat  trees  were  of  no 
inconsiderable  dimensions;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  of 
small  size.  From  this,  however,  it  cannot  be  fairly  inferred  that, 
generally^  the  native  trees  were  diminutive.  Timber  must  always 
have  been  valuable  in  this  country,  and  the  inhabitants  would  na- 
turally consume  all  that  was  of  any  respectable  size,— especially  as 
no  spot  of  ground  is  six  miles  from  the  sea  in  every  direction,  and 
therefore  the  woods  would  be  easily  accessible.  But  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  some,  that  trees  in  size  and  quantity  cannot  now  be  reared 
in  Shetland.  The  experiment,  however,  has  never  been  fairly 
made.  Let  an  intelligent  and  experienced  forester,  residing  long 
enough  in  these  islands  to  modify  his  experience  to  suit  their  cli- 
mate, superintend  for  a  sufficiently  long  period,  and  on  a  scale  of 
adequate  magnitude,  the  culture  of  various  kinds  of  hardy  trees, 
and  then,  and  not  before,  can  the  capabilities  of  Shetland,  with 
regard  to  arboriculture,  be  ascertained.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  spirited  and  far-sighted  proprietor  will  ere  long  put  the  mat- 
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ter  to  the  proof.  On  a  question  such  as  this,  d  priori  opinions, 
thrown  out  at  a  venture,  are  entirely  to  be  disregarded.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  for  which  there  is  high  botanical  authority,  that  cones 
of  the  silver  fir  ( Abies  picea)  have  been  found  in  some  moors  in 
Orkney.  This  tree  is  not  indigenous  to  Scotland,  but  is  common 
in  Norway.  It  may,  however,  have  been  planted  or  its  cones  sown 
by  some  of  the  eneigeticandsagacious  Norwegian  Yarls,  whoaoloqg 
ruled  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  and  who  were  as  remarkable 
for  their  attention  to  husbandry  and  fishing  as  to  politics  and  war. 

Antiquities.— These  consist  of  Pictish  burghs  (so  called)  and 
standing-stones.  The  former  seem  to  have  been  fortified  posts  erect- 
ed by  the  Norse  or  Saxon  rovers, — and  the  most  perfect  example  of 
this  structure  anywhere  in  existence,  is  in  the  small  island  of  Moossa, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Lerwick.  The  remains  of  these  burghs  are 
very  numerous  throughout  Shetland.  The  standing-stones  are 
from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high,  somewhat  conical,  and  sunk  a  few 
feet  in  the  ground.  They  were  probably  erected  in  commemora- 
tion of  celebrated  warriors,  as  were  the  "  Bautasteine"  of  the 
Northmen.  On  some  of  these  stones,  old  people  state  that  they 
have  observed  indistinct  and  strange-looking  inscriptions,  probably 
Runic ;  but  these  are  no  longer  visible,  nor  do  I  know  of  any 
Runic  remains  in  the  islands.  If  the  fashion  of  erecting 
monuments  in  honour  of  modern  heroes  shall  penetrate  to 
Shetland,  this  simple  kind  of  pillar  may  be  revived,  as  at  once 
appropriate  to  the  scenery,— economical  and  enduring.  No  traces 
of  ancient  domestic  architecture  occur ;  perhaps  the  habitations 
were  mostly  of  wood.  Rude  concentric  circles,  formed  of  turf 
and  stone,  are  in  some  situations  still  to  be  seen;  the  circles, 
three  in  number,  are  near  each  other;  the  diameter  of  the  outer- 
most SO  feet  These  were,  most  probably,  situations  where  legal 
justice  was  administered,  tub  plena  Jove,  as  was  for  centuries  the  fa- 
shion of  the  Norwegians.  Tumuli  are  rather  numerous ;  but  no- 
thing novel  that  I  am.  aware  of  has  been  found  in  any  that  have 
been  opened.     No  rocking-stones  are  to  be  met  with. 

The  ancient  language  was  a  dialect  of  the  Norse,  being  similar 
to  what  is  now  spoken  in  the  Faroe  Islands ;  but,  for  more  than  a 
century,  it  has  been  disused,  and  is  now  quite  forgotten.  From  this 
latter  cause,  and  from  the  destruction  of  every  ancient  record  and 
document  that  the  Earls  Stewart  and  their  Scottish  retainers 
could  collect,  any  old  ballads  or  histories  which  Shetland  might 
have  possessed,  have  been  lost     Thai  such  did  exist  can  hardly 
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be  questioned ;  for  the  geographical  position,  and  many  excellent 
harbours  of  this  country,  rendered  it  a  favourite  resort  of  the  he- 
roic sea-kings;  and  there  are  yet  extant  in  Faroe  many  sagas 
and  poems  (in  some  of  which  Shetland  is  mentioned).  Those 
two  groups  of  islands  were  for  a  long  period  united  under  one  go* 
vernment  and  btshoprick ;  but  Faroe  was  fortunately  not  scouiged, 
as  was  Shetland,  by  royal  favourites  and  greedy  adventurers,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  unsuspecting  and  defenceless  Udallers,  un- 
protected as  they  were  by  the  Government  of  Scotland,  to  which 
they  had  been  conditionally'consigned,  and  ignorant  of  its  language 
and  its  laws.* 

Population.— The  population,  under  the  Norwegian  rule,  may 
fairly  be  supposed  to  have  fully  equalled,  in  amount,  what  it  how  is. 
There  exists,  indeed,  no  documentary  proof  of  this;  butit  is  a  reason- 
able inference,  from  what  we  know  of  the  contemporary  state  of  Nor- 
way and  its  other  dependencies,  all  under  the  same  government  and 
state  of  society,  and  inhabited  by  the  same  race  of  people.  This  argu- 
ment, which  I  have  elsewhere  put  forth,  might  be  amply  illustrated, 
did  our  limits  permit  A  considerable  population  may  also  be 
inferred  from  the  warlike  achievements  and  great  political  influ- 
ence of  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  of  which  country  Shetland  formed 
an  integral  part ;— the  conclusion  drawn  by  some  of  a  great  popu- 
lation, from  the  remains  of  numerous  churches,  appears  to  be  un- 
tenable, for  these  churches  were  small ;  and  it  was  the  habit  (as 
it  still  is  in  Norway),  for  the  clergyman  to  have  several  places  of 
worship  in  a  parish  instead  of  one ;  an  arrangement  apparently 
wisely  adapted  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  though 
demanding  a  little  more  activity  on  the  part  of  the  pastor. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  population  was  31,000.  Since  then,  it 
has  been,  I  think,  decreasing ;  the  seasons,  latterly,  have  been  dis- 
astrous ;  and  many  of  the  young  and  able-bodied  men  have  left 
the  country.  In  many  parishes,  the  women  are  in  proportion  to  thjfy 
other  sex,  as  two  to  one.  Under  judicious  management,  however, 
the  islands  could  probably  maintain  three  times  the  present  num- 
ber of  inhabitants. 

To  no  quarter  of  the  kingdom  is  emigration  less  applicable; 
there  is  ample  employment  at  home  for  the  people,  and  their  ha- 

*  It  it  an  interesting  circumstance,  that,  according  to  ancient  Norse  authority, 
the  celebrated  Paeroese  hero,  Sigmund  Brestemon,  the  confidential  friend  and  com- 
naoion  in  arms  of  the  Norwegian  Cromwell,  Hakon  Yarl,  and  of  bis  successful  rival, 
King  Olaf  Tryggneson,  first  introduced  Christianity  into  Shetland  and  his  native 
islands,  scar  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  eentuvyi 
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bits  do  not  render  them  fit  subjects  for  the  measure.  The  most 
of  the  men  that  leave  Shetland  enter  the  merchant  navy,  and  few 
eventually  are  heard  of.  They  make  good  sailors,  and  their  prac- 
tice at  the  oar  is  as  near  to  perfection  as  this  elegant  exercise  can 
approach. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — There  are  twelve  parishes  in  Shetland. 
The  stipends  of  the  clergy  absorb  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole  rental, 
and  several  of  them  are  above  the  minimum  of  L.  150.  They 
are  all  valued  at  a  fixed  money  rate.  The  serious  consequences  of 
this  arrangement,  were  any  important  changes  to  take  place  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  will  be  at  once  perceived. 

Methodists,  Seceders,  Independents,  and  Anabaptists,  are  to  be 
found,  but  no  Catholics. 

jPtfor.— For  the  support  of  the  poor,  each  parish  is  divided  into 
certain  districts,  and  a  pauper  is  appointed  to  each,  who  resides  a 
given  number  of  days  in,  or  receives  a  certain  allowance  from,  each 
family.  Collections  at  the  churches  are  also  regularly  made  for 
them.  In  this  way  their  maintenance  is  lightly  felt  Compul- 
sory assessments  would,  in  Shetland,  have  most  pernicious  effects. 

The  right  to  a  share  in  Parliamentary  representation  was  first 
granted  to  Shetland  by  the  Reform  Bill.  In  conjunction  with 
Orkney,  it  now  elects  a  county  Member.  The  number  of  electors 
is  150. 

Education. — Education  is  on  the  same  footing  as  it  is  in  Scot- 
land in  general.  Parochial  schools  are  established  throughout, 
assisted  by  those  of  the  General  Assembly.  There  are  few  in* 
dividuals  who  cannot  read ;  and  writing  and  arithmetic  are  pretty 
generally  acquired. 

Character  of  the  People. — The  people  are  not  remarkable  for 
size  or  muscular  strength,  but  chiefly  for  hardihood  and  endurance 
of  fatigue ;  of  a  temperament  rather  versatile  and  sanguine  than 
phlegmatic  and  persevering ;  more  apt  for  desultory  and  adven- 
turous, than  for  regular  and  continued  exertion ;  and  this  in  some 
measure  arises,  doubtless,  from  the  various  and  somewhat  incom~ 
patible  occupations  on  land  and  water,  to  which  they  are  early 
accustomed  ;  and  from  the  lottery-like  gains  of  a  fisherman's 
occupation.  Their  manner  and  address  are  mild  and  respect- 
ful ;  their  enunciation  smooth,  and  the  tones  somewhat  pensive. 
The  language  is  English,  with  the  Norse  accent,  and  many  of  its 
idioms  and  words.  The  old  names  of  places  are  Scandinavian. 
They  are  fond  of  music  and  dancing,  though  they  exhibit  little 
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proficiency  in  these  accomplishments.  The  violin  is  the  only  in- 
strument in  use,  and  the  music  is  Scottish,  with  a  few  rude  na- 
tive melodies.  Music  and  dancing  have  been  recently  much  dis- 
couraged, from  a  most  erroneous  notion  that  they  lead  to  vicious 
excesses.  The  effects  of  such  a  check  to  an  enjoyment  in  itself 
innocent,  and  to  the  love  of  home,  fostered  by  pleasurable  asso- 
ciations, can  be  easily  imagined. 

The  people  are  slavishly  indulgent,  or  rather  obedient  to  their 
children ;  and  this  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  gratitude,  filial  duty, 
and  reverence  for  old  age  are  not  thought  to  be  among  their  pro- 
minent virtues.  Superstitions  are  prevalent,  though  they  present 
little  novel  or  interesting.  Witchcraft,  charms,  and  apparitions, 
are  firmly  believed  in ;  but  the  idea  of  fairies  is  becoming  obsolete. 

Benefit  Societies*— Benefit  societies  are  not  well  adapted  to  their 
habits,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them  appearing  too  dis- 
tant and  contingent.  A  Fisherman's  Fund,  for  the  relief  of  widows, 
orphans,  and  infirm  individuals,  was  established  in  1810.  The  ca- 
pital, it  is  understood,  is  nearly  L,  3000.  The  members,  from 
death  and  withdrawal,  are  now  so  few,  and  it  has  become  so  un- 
popular, that  its  dissolution  would  be  judicious,  with  due  respect, 
however,  to  the  rights  of  those  having  claims  on  it  for  relief.  This 
measure  has  been,  indeed,  loudly  demanded  by  most  of  the  sub- 
scribers for  these  few  years  past,  when  the  distribution  of  the  fund 
amongst  them  would  have  been  so  very  seasonable ;  and  it  seems 
difficult  to  conceive  upon  what  principle  it  can  be  expediently  or 
equitably  resisted. 

Temperance  Societies. — Temperance  societies  have  been  esta- 
blished, but  seem  supererogatory  in  a  country,  on  the  whole,  re- 
markable for  sobriety ;  their  tendency  is  certainly  to  produce 
good,  mainly  by  their  indirect  effect  in  leading  people  seriously 
to  reflect  on  the  imprudence  of  indulgence  in  stimulating  beve- 
rages. 

Hospitality  is  a  virtue  of  which  my  countrymen  may  be  proud 
of  the  reputation.  Long  may  they  cherish  the  sentiment,  as  just 
as  it  is  noble,  that  the  vllited  is  more  honoured  than  the  visitor. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  favour  lies  most  truly  not  on  the 
side  of  the  guest,  but  on  that  of  the  host ;  and  in  a  country  where 
inns  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  kindness  to  strangers  becomes  a 
sacred  duty,  which  no  temporary  inconvenience  can  cancel. 

Cottars. — There  are  few  British  cottars  who  have  at  their  com- 
mand, in  ordinary  seasons,  and  with  common  industry,  a  greater  varie- 
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ty  of  food.  Fish,  flesh,  fowl,  milk,  vegetables  they  have  within  their 
reach ;  but  if  they  are  not  perseveringly  industrious  to  gain,  they 
are  as  little  frugal  to  keep ;  and  hence  the  extremes  of  plenty  and 
want  too  frequently  touch  each  other.  The  common  position  of  a 
Shetland  tenant  may  be  stated  thus :  He  pays  L.5  or  L.6  annually 
to  his  landlord.  For  this  he  has  a  cottage,  in  the  construction  of 
which  there  is  room  for  improvement ;  a  cow-house,  corn  and  cab- 
bage yards;  10  or  12  acres  of  good  ground,  partly  arable,  and 
partly  grass  and  meadow ;  the  right  to  cut  as  much  peat  for  fuel, 
and  turf  for  compost,  &c.  on  the  common  as  he  can  consume;  and 
pasture  as  many  animals  as  he  pleases  on  it  Such  a  farm  may 
produce  twenty  bolls  of  bear  and  oatmeal,  and  five  tons  of  potatoes ; 
graze,  in  summer,  three  to  six  milk  cows,  and  fodder,  in  winter, 
from  seven  to  ten  cattle  of  all  ages.  He  may  have  as  much  poul- 
try, and  as  many  geese  and  pigs,  as  he  can  manage ;  the  sea  is 
always  near  to  supply  him  with  fish  for  food,  and  sea- weed  for  manure; 
the  produce  of  his  summer  fishing  is  generally  sufficient  to  pay 
his  rent  The  wages  of  day  labour  are  high,  when  its  effici- 
ency and  a  comparison  with  the  circumstances  of  other  countries 
are  considered,  and  an  active  and  faithful  workman  always  has 
employment.  How  happens  it,  then,  that  he  has  frequently 
been  brought  to  the  verge  of  famine,  of  late  years  especially  ? 
Partly  from  bad  seasons ;  partly  because  his  desultory  habits 
indispose  him  to  regular  and  vigorous  exertion  on  his  farm; 
partly  because  much  of  his  industry  is  injudiciously  applied  ; 
and  partly  because  a  taste  for  luxuries,  to  which  his  means 
are  not  competent,  is  indulged.  An  example  of  this  last  point 
may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  about  40,000  lbs.  of  tea  are  con- 
sumed annually,  the  value  of  which  would,  perhaps,  exceed  the 
whole  gross  rental  of  the  islands.  He  is  too  much  habituated  to 
imagine,  that  six  months  labour  in  the  year  should  keep  him  com- 
paratively idle  for  the  remaining  six ;  and,  in  the  direction  of  his 
agricultural  industry,  he  has  gradually  fallen  into  the  practice  of 
trusting  to  potatoes  instead  of  corn,  for  his  chief  food,  without  pro- 
viding an  extra  supply  of  manure  to  keep  the  land  in  heart;  this 
leads  to  the  relinquishment  of  the  culture  of  bear,  which  ripens 
sooner  than  oats, — is  more  productive,  and  less  exposed  to  da- 
mage from  the  autumnal  gales;  the  land  being  impoverished  yields 
little  fodder  and  grass;  his  cattle  are  reduced  in  number  and 
plight ;  he  and  his  family  are  imperfectly  nourished  for  energetic 
exertion ;  and  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  which,  in  so  variable  a 
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climate,  must  necessarily  often  occur,  at  once  brings  him  to  indi- 
gence. If  he  could  be  induced  to  provide  three  times  the  quan- 
tity of  manure  which  he  usually  does,  and  which,  in  most  cases,  he 
could  do  with  perfect  ease,  this  alone  would  make  him  compa- 
ratively independent.  His  farm  is  usually  taken  for  three  or  five 
years,  occasionally  by  the  year ;  but  it  is  a  point  of  honour  and  habit 
with  most  landlords,  (which  public  opinion  properly  and  vigilantly 
protects),  not  to  raise  his  rent  or  disturb  him  in  his  possession,  un- 
less for  obvious  crime  or  wilful  insolvency ;  and  many  examples 
exist,  of  the  same  family  remaining  for  several  generations  on  the 
same  farm.  He  has  thus  almost  all  the  benefit  of  a  lease,  while  he 
himself  is  perfectly  free  to  remove  at  short  intervals;  and  this  free- 
dom is  a  real  one,  from  the  number  of  "  ley"  farms  and  landlords 
in  competition ;  so  that,  while  he  obeys  the  laws,  and  retains  his 
solvency,  no  subject  of  Great  Britain  can  enjoy  more  unrestrained 
liberty. 

His  attachment  to  country  is  not  very  strong,  an  effect  which 
may,  in  some  measure,  arise  from  the  love  of  a  wandering  life,  in- 
duced by  sailor  habits,  and  which  so  many  of  the  young  men  im- 
bibe, by  going  annually  in  the  whalers  to  Greenland.  This  prac- 
tice has  always  been  reprobated  by  the  more  sagacious  proprietors 
and  most  justly.  It  is  contaminating  to  the  morals  of  the  unsophis- 
ticated youth;  it  dissatisfies  them  with  the  regular  and  simple  modes 
of  living  in  their  native  country;  it  employs  the  period  of  life,  when 
they  should  be  acquiring  the  habits  and  knowledge  of  fishermen 
and  farmers,  in  making  them  only  half-sailors,  and  accustoms  them 
to  expenses  which  their  ordinary  industry  at  home  cannot  support; 
yet  the  attempts  at  salutary  restraint  here  have  been  stigmatized 
as  arbitrary  oppression.  This  is  only  one  instance,  however,  amongst 
many,  in  which  Shetland  proprietors  have  been  cruelly  traduced 
as  the  tyrants  of  their  tenants,  unable  to  appreciate  either  their 
rights  or  their  capabilities,  or  the  interests  and  duties  of  their 
own  position.  It  was  formerly  a  common  practice,  which  is 
still  followed  in  some  districts,  for  the  tenant  to  give  his  land- 
lord a  few  days'  work  every  year;  this  was  mutually  beneficial, 
and  in  a  country  where  regular  daily  labourers,  as  a  class,  are 
hardly  to  be  found,  was  necessary.  These  days'  work  eventually 
formed  part  of  the  rent,  and  thus  in  reality  were  hired  labour.  Yet 
this,  too,  has  been  often  railed  against  as  unjust  exaction,  as  if  a 
Shetland  cottar  were  above  the  sphere  of  day  labour,  or  as  if  he 
might  practise  it  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  except  his  landlord. 
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The  injurious  consequences  of  indulging  in  such  crude  decla- 
mation, however  well  meant  it  may  in  some  instances  have  been, 
were  severely  felt,  in  destroying  confidence  between  tenant 
and  master,  and  rendering  the  former  discontented  with  his  lot ; 
and  this  naturally  conducts  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  leading  causes 
of  the  destitution  of  the  last  four  years,  which  has  claimed  and 
received  so  much  relief  from  a  benevolent  British  community. 
The  more  immediate  cause,  certainly,  was  a  failure  of  the  crops 
and  fishing, — the  more  remote,  but  not  less  general  or  efficient,  I 
should  suggest,  was  a  departure  from  the  ancient  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  A  Shetland  proprietor  holds  his  lands,  it  is 
true,  by  the  same  tenure  as  a  Scottish ;  but  to  insure  fair  and  ade- 
quate returns  he  must,  in  most  cases,  view  himself  rather  as  a  pro* 
prietor  in  a  new  colony  (with  which,  in  many  points,  Shetland  is 
assimilated),  or,  if  I  may  so  speak,  as  the  conductor  of  a  compli- 
cated manufactory,  than  simply  as  a  landholder  having  little  other 
business  to  transact,  besides  merely  granting  leases  and  receiving 
rents;  he  must  vigilantly  excite  and  direct  the  energies  of  his  tenants, 
— assist  them  with  capital  and  counsel, — receive,  and  provide  a  mar- 
ket for  the  various  produce  of  their  industry, — keep  a  store  con- 
taining every  necessary  article  they  may  require,  and  carefully  at- 
tend to  the  many  subordinate  arrangements  of  order  and  discipline 
which  the  peculiarity  of  their  position  and  co-operative  industry  may 
demand.  He  must  be  at  once  landlord,  merchant,  farmer,  fish-curer, 
and  the  banker  also  of  his  tenants ;  or,  if  he  is  not  himself  able  to 
undertake  all  this,  he  places  his  lands  under  the  direction  of  some 
intelligent  and  responsible  person  as  tacksman,  who,  under  certain 
restrictions,  manages  the  property  as  the  owner  would  do.  In 
either  way,  a  close  and  kindly  connexion  between  tenant  and  mas- 
ter subsisted, — the  one  had  all  his  necessary  and  reasonable  wants 
provided  for,  and  the  other  had  security  for  his  rents,  and  each  bad 
a  near  interest  in  the  other's  welfare.  It  was  the  practice,  in 
working  this  system,  for  the  tenant  to  pay  a  low  rent  for  his  farm, 
and  in  return  to  receive  a  low  price  for  certain  parts  of  his  produce, 
especially  fish,  and  this  mode  of  low  reciprocal  valuation  was  ob- 
viously more  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant  than  the  proprietor. 
Under  this  system  the  people  prospered  and  were  contented, 
and  it  afforded  them  facility  for  gradual  and  solid  improvement ; 
but  individuals,  who  either  could  not  or  would  not  see  the  wisdom 
of  this  arrangement,  in  a  certain  state  of  society,-— entertaining 
theoretical  views  of  political  economy,  suited  only  to  great  capital 
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and  high  commercial  civilization, — were  unceasing  in  their  de- 
nunciations against  the  landlords,  as  injuriously  compelling  their 
tenants  to  deliver  to  them  their  produce  at  a  less  price  than  they 
could  obtain  in  the  market,  while  the  countervailing  fact  was  over- 
looked, of  the  proportionally  low  rent  paid  for  the  land.     This  ad 
captandum  argument  was  but  too  successful ;  the  tenants  became 
dissatisfied ;  many  of  them  dishonestly  eluded  the  compact  by  clan- 
destine disposal  of  much  of  their  produce  to  others  than  their 
masters,  while  these  were  paid  with  low  rents,— and  at  length  they 
demanded  to  be  at  liberty  to  give  their  labour  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, and  pay  a  higher  money  rent  to  their  landlord  as  a  receipt  in 
full  of  all  his  annual  claims  on  them.     Several  of  the  lairds,  se- 
duced by  the  specious  but  spurious  simplicity  of  this  free-trade  view, 
.annoyed  by  incessant  and  unjust  charges  of  ignorance  and  oppres- 
sion, or  willing  to  be  relieved  from  irksome  details,  consented,  and 
the  rest  were  soon  compelled  to  follow,  or  have  their  lands  un- 
tenanted.   For  a  few  years,  all  went  on  pretty  smoothly ;  but  the 
tenants  bad  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  small  shopkeepers, 
whose  interest  was  not  to  secure  their  rents,  or  have  regard  to  the  per- 
manent prosperity  of  the  tenant,  but  to  exhaust  his  means  in  shop 
advances ;  a  result  for  which  the  system,  rather  than  they,  was  to 
blame.     Thus  the  tenants  fell  into  habits  of  profusion  and  heavy 
arrears,  and  bad  seasons   supervening,    the   hollowness   of  the 
scheme  at  once  became  manifest.     The  shopkeepers  (many  of 
whom  were  also  ruined)  could  not  furnish  supplies,  because  the 
tenants9  substance  and  credit  were  exhausted ;  and  the  landlords, 
in  want  of  their  rents,  were  little  able  to  relieve  them.     Some  of 
them  did,  however,  interpose  nobly ;  and,  but  for  their  instrumen- 
tality, the  tenants  must  in  many  instances  have  starved.   The  eyes 
of  most  people  are  now  opened  to  the  necessity  of  resuming  the 
principle  of  the  old  system,   which,  in  some  instances,  has  been 
done,  and  already  the  aspect  of  things  is  improving.     One  main 
point  of  this  system,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  tenants1  industry  shall  pass  under  the 
control  of  the  proprietor,  chiefly  as  a  rent  security ;  and  to  maket 
this  have  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  reality  of  mutual  justice, 
the  highest  market  price  is  allowed  for  it,  while  a  fair  money  rent 
16  paid  for  the  lands.     Under  this  mode  of  management  of  their 
property,  much  detail  and  active  supervision  are  imposed  on  the 
landlords ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  alternative  of  extensive  ap- 
plication except  that  of  throwing  their  lands  into  pasture,  and  eject- 
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ing  the  population  from  their  native  country;  and  while  it  may  be 
a  question  with  many,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect,  whe- 
ther this  would  be  the  more  profitable  plan,  it  ought  only  to  be 
had  recourse  to  as  a  last  resource,  so  long  as  equity  and  good  feel- 
ing are  valued  as  paramount  to  iron-handed  legal  right.  The 
proprietors  have  never  been  absentees ;  and  if  the  nature  of  their 
possessions  be  such  as  to  demand  on  their  part  industrious  and  de- 
tailed superintendence,  they  may  console  themselves  with  the  re- 
flection, that  in  few  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  there  a  better  field 
than  in  this,  for  substantial  improvement  and  active  benevolence, 
or  where  the  lords  of  the  soil  have  more  ample  power  for  the 
good  of  the  tenants  entrusted  by  Providence  to  their  care. 

Agriculture, — The  natural  soil  of  Shetland  may  generally  be 
termed  mossy,  with  those  exceptions  which  the  nature  and  outline 
of  the  subjacent  rock,  and  the  conditions  of  exposure  produce. 
Much  alluvial  soil  exists  along  the  shores  of  the  bays,  and  among 
the  numerous  small  vales,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  good  land 
has  been  made  by  long  culture.  The  mode  of  farming  which  has 
been  from  time  immemorial  in  use,  was  probably  introduced  by 
the  Norwegian  colonists,  and  is  not  ill  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  however  much  at  first  sight  it  may  appear 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  theoretical  principles  of  refined  hus- 
bandry. The  spade,  of  a  light  and  peculiar  construction,  is  the 
common  instrument  for  turning  over  the  soil,  and  it  is  surprising 
to  observe  the  rapidity  and  efficiency  with  which  it  performs  its 
work.  Many  individuals  employ  the  common  Scotch  plough,  to 
which  the  ground  in  general  is  well  suited,  and  were  the  farms 
larger,  or  co-operation  among  the  occupiers  more  attended  to, 
its  employment  might  with  great  advantage  be  universal  Some 
new  land  is  annually  broken  up  for  cultivation ;  but  an  ignorance 
of  sound  agricultural  principles  is  here  too  often  apparent,  and 
leads  to  disappointment  and  loss. 

Carts  are  little  used, — the  absence  of  regular  roads,  the  facility 
of  water  carriage,  and  the  inconsiderable  quantity  of  produce  re- 
quiring transport,  render  their  want  the  less  felt  Ponies  with 
pack  saddles  are  the  chief  substitute. 

The  subject  of  road-making  has  deservedly  attracted  attention. 
In  a  country  so  indented  by  the  sea,  the  employment  of  small 
steam-boats,  using  peats  for  fuel,  might,  for  some  time  to  come, 
be  suggested  as  a  substitute. 

The    manures  are,   farm-yard   dung,  sea-weed,  peat  ashes, 
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and  mould,  generally  mixed  together.  The  labouring  season  be- 
gins in  March,  and  terminates  in  May.  The  staple  objects  of  cul- 
tivation are  bristle-pointed  oats,  (Jvena  strigosa^)  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  all  the  varieties  of  dark  oats ;  bear,  (Hor- 
deum  mdgarey)  and  potatoes.  The  common  close  cabbage  has 
been  long  cultivated.  The  seed  is  sown  in  the  end  of  June,  in 
small  circular  inclosures,  of  about  five  yards  in  diameter,  in  poor 
ground,  and  manured  with  peat  ashes  alone,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  preventing  weeds,  and  premature  luxuriant  growth,  and 
the  plants  are  set  out  in  rich  soil,  the  succeeding  spring.  More 
recently,  field  turnips,  on  a  small  scale,  have  become  general,  and 
their  culture  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  encouraged  and  extended. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  very  favourable  for  them.  No  instance  of  the 
fly,  that  I  am  aware  of,  has  occurred ;  and  the  only  enemy  to  be 
dreaded  is  the  mountain  linnet,  (FringiUaJlamrostrU))  which  is 
indeed  a  formidable  one,  and  is  very  numerous  in  Shetland. 
These  birds  crop  the  cotyledonous  leaves  as  they  first  appear 
above  ground,  with  the  seeds  on  the  top,  by  which,  perhaps, 
they  are  first  attracted,  and  in  doing  this  the  young  plants  are  torn 
up.  I  have  often  shot  them  in  the  very  act  of  depredation,  and  • 
have  counted  from  40  to  100  embryo  turnips  in  the  crop  of 
one.  The  remedy  is  diligent  watching  for  two  or  three  days, 
after  the  first  appearance  of  the  plant  This  bird  is  rare  in  the 
Scottish  lowlands ;  but  congenerous  species  may  have  there  done 
equal  damage  to  the  turnip  crops,  and  the  fact  have  been  over- 
looked. The  culture  of  potatoes  is  well  understood,  and  is  increas- 
ing, but  yet  little  more  manure  is  collected,  and  thus  the  old  ara- 
ble ground  is  deteriorated,  and  the  corn  crop  lessened.  This  is 
an  abuse  which  proprietors  would  do  well  immediately  to  check, 
for  it  clearly  proceeds  from  ignorance  and  indolence,  and  will  have 
extensively  injurious  effects.  A  better  rotation,  or  larger  stock  of 
manure,  should  in  this  case  be  compulsory  on  the  tenant  The 
disease  of  curl  in  potatoes  may  be  said  to  be  unknown.  The  ha- 
bit is,  not  to  remove  the  tubers  from  the  ground,  until  quite  ripe, 
indicated  by  the  total  decay  of  the  leaves  and  stem.  Inattention 
to  this,  and  planting  in  too  strongly  manured  ground,  I  have  long 
suspected  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  failure  of  potato  crops. 

The  hay  is  chiefly  the  produce  of  natural  meadows ;  but,  from 
the  careless  mode  of  management,  it  becomes  malted,  instead  of 
being  simply  dried  grass.  This  is  evident  from  the  smell  errone- 
ously attributed  to  the  presence  of  scented  vernal  grass,  and  in  so 
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moist  a  climate  as  that  of  Shetland,  much  nourishing  matter,  hav- 
ing become  soluble  by  fermentation,  may  be  exhausted.  Nothing 
can  be  simpler  or  more  certain  than  hay-making,  if  the  circum- 
stances that  produce  malting  be  avoided.  A  good  deal  of  coarse 
hay,  known  by  the  vernacular  name  of  Tekk,  is  collected.  It  is 
composed  chiefly  of  heaths  and  rushes,  cut  on  the  common  and 
dried.  Much  of  this  is  also  used  as  litter,  and  it  in  this  way  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  ingredient  of  the  manure  used  for  bear.  Little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  artificial  grasses,  except  by  a  few  intelli- 
gent individuals,  although  rye-grass  and  clover  are  peculiarly  suit- 
ed to  the  country,  and  would  add  very  largely  to  its  resources.  It 
would  be  well,  if  every  cottar  in  Shetland  were  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  his  relatives  in  Norway,  where,  as  Von  Buch  informs  us, 
the  peasants  of  the  northern  coasts  annually  collect  a  large  stock 
of  sea-weed,  chiefly  the  Fucus  digitatus,  which,  after  steeping  a 
day  or  two  in  fresh  water,  is  carefully  dried  and  stacked  for  winter 
fodder.  Cut  fresh,  and  boiled  sea-weed  is  occasionally,  but  spar- 
ingly, given  to  cattle  in  spring  in  these  islands,  and  it  is  evidently 
nourishing  and  wholesome.  Proprietors  would  find  it  beneficial 
to  keep  several  pasture  inclosures,  as  well  as  small  islands  for 
rearing  and  fattening  cattle,  and  for  assisting  their  tenants  in  the 
keep  of  their  regular  stock,  in  the  event  of  bad  seasons  and  scanty 
fodder. 

The  more  general  rotation  of  cropping  is,  jirst,  bear,  with  the 
manure  spread  above  after  sowing,  and  it  seems  as  rational,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  thus  to  top-dress  corn  as  grass.  Potatoes  come 
next,  then  oats  simply  harrowed  in.  Ley,  an  essential  ingredient 
in  every  good  Shetland  rotation,  follows.  Lastly,  oats,  and  again 
bear  as  before. 

Clearing  the  ground  of  weeds,  draining,  and  opening  the  sub- 
soil, are  little  thought  of,  and  yet  in  average  seasons  the  crops  are 
good.  Harvest  usually  commences  in  September.  The  habit 
is  too  general  to  allow  the  corn  to  become  dead  ripe  before  cutting, 
which,  in  the  case  of  oats,  is,  in  this  climate,  most  hazardous,  for 
the  chief  danger  is  from  high  winds  in  autumn.  It  may  be  affirm* 
ed,  that,  if  the  principal  cereal  crop  had  been  bear,  or  if  the  oats  had 
been  sooner  cut,  the  better  half  of  the  corn  crop  of  the  last  four 
years  might  have  been  saved.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  while 
the  most  minute  details  on  other  points  of  agriculture  are  made 
public,  accurate  indications  of  the  ripeness  of  corn  crops  are  left 
to  individual  conjecture. 
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The  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  of  Shetland,  are  of  races  now  al- 
most peculiar  toit;  possessing  many  of  the  good  points  of  high  breed, 
they  add  the  invaluable  one  of  hardihood.  The  cow  is  small,  the 
four  quarters  seldom  weighing  more  than  2  cwt. ;  the  quality  of 
her  milk  is  excellent,  and  its  quantity,  in  relation  to  her  size,  abun- 
dant, sometimes  reaching  sixteen  imperial  quarts  a-day.  The  oX 
is  active,  gentle,  and  docile,  and  for  draught  is  better  suited  . 
to  the  present  state  of  Shetland,  than  the  horse.  Both  ox  and 
cow  are  often  14  and  16  years  old,  before  they  are  fattened  for  the 
knife,  and  yet  the  beef  is  observed  to  be  tender,  fine-grained,  and 
highly  flavoured.  Owing  to  the  scantiness  of  their  winter  fod- 
der, they  are  usually  very  lean,  when  put  to  summer  grazing ;  thus, 
much  of  the  beef  is  what  is  termed  new.  Their  food  is  natural 
pasture,  containing  many  aromatic  plants.  The  breed  is  a  pecu- 
liar one,  and  the  animal  having  arrived  at  adult  age,  the  full  fla- 
vour is  attained,  different  in  this  from  high  bred  stall-fed  cattle, 
which,  though  they  have  reached  their  full  size,  have  not  gain- 
ed in  all  respects  the  maturity  of  their  kind.  Much  beef  is 
annually  salted  and  exported.  A  little  nitre  is  generally  used  in 
the  curing;  but  it  is  an  injurious  addition.  Simply  strewing  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  bay  salt,  in  largish  crystals,  between  each 
layer  of  beef  in  the  cask,  applying  pressure,  and  changing  the 
pickle  of  a  saturated  strength  two  or  three  times,  as  it  becomes 
foul  or  bloody,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  modes  of  curing  beef, 
and  which  I  myself  regularly  practise.  The  flesh  of  cattle  killed, 
when  the  moon  is  growing,  has  been  thought  to  stand  curing  bet- 
ter than  when  it  is  in  the  wane  ;  and  there  may  be  reason  in  this ; 
a  more  plethoric  and  sthenic  state  may  be  induced  in  the  animal, 
and  hence  a  more  tonic  condition  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and 
more  vigorous  health  of  the  whole  system.  There  are  se- 
veral situations  where  flocks  of  brood  cows,  suckling  their 
calves,  and  going  out,  all  the  year  round,  could  be  kept  with 
great  advantage  ;  they  would  require  little  more  looking  after 
than  broody  mares,  and  when  old  they  are  equally  valuable  for 
the  butcher  as  when  young.  Cattle  seem  constitutionally  har- 
dier than  horses.  Nature  has  adapted  them  to  a  wider  geographi- 
cal range,  while  the  native  country  of  the  horse  is  limited  to  a 
warm  and  dry  climate,  and  he  never  can  be  brought  to  bear  with 
impunity  so  great  alternations  of  cold  and  moisture.  The  Shet- 
land poney  is  well  known  and  generally  esteemed  for  hardihood, 
strength,  and  spirit,  in  which  he  is  surpassed  by  none  of  his  size, 
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in  any  country.  He  does  not  arrive  at  perfection,  till  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age;  seldom  stands  higher  than  44  inches,  for  the 
most  part  about  38.  The  general  colour  is  a  dark  mouse  gray, 
and  he  is  covered  with  long  woolly  hair,  till  three  or  four  years 
old.  He  is  singularly  free  from  vice,  but  is  not  so  docile  or  sa- 
gacious, as  high  bred  horses.  His  attachment  to  the  locality  where 
he  has  been  born  is  obstinate,  often  pining  for  years  of  maladie 
de  pays,  and  this  instinct,  when  strongly  marked  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, is  not  usually  accompanied  with  great  sagacity.  However, 
education  and  chivalry  may  have  ennobled  the  horse,  his  title  to  the 
brute  patrician  order  seems  not  an  inherent  one.  The  poneys  range 
in  herds  over  the  common,  in  an  almost  wild  state,  and  have  little 
care  or  food  bestowed  on  them,  unless  when  engaged  in  labour, 
or  during  long  snows ;  a  handful  of  food  is,  in  this  latter  case,  oc- 
.  casionally  given  to  them,  as  a  condiment  to  season  the  sea-weed 
drifted  on  the  beach,  and  freshened  by  snow  water,  on  which  they 
must  then  sustain  themselves.  Yet,  under  these  circumstances, 
continuing  sometimes  for  months  together,  they  preserve  their 
health  and  plight.  If  they  were  stabled,  they  would  lose  their 
hardihood,  and  the  habit  of  catering  for  themselves,  and  their  keep 
would  be  far  more  expensive  than  the  actual  farming  economy  of 
the  country  could  afford.  When  old,  they  are  never  killed,  but 
allowed  to  live  as  long  "as  they  can. 

The  sheep  is  small ;  not  often  horned ;  ears  pointed  and  erect ; 
face,  back,  and  tail  short ;  fine-boned ;  legs  long  ;  naturally  wild, 
active,  and  hardy,  and  little  liable  to  disease ;  the  colour  generally 
white ;  sometimes  ferruginous,  gray,  black,  and  piebald  ;  the  wool 
very  soft  and  often  fine.  The  more  damp  and  mossy  the  pasture, 
the  softer  is  the  wool ;  one  of  the  causes  of  which  probably  is, 
deficient  strength  and  nourishment ;  another,  the  astringent  na- 
ture of  the  food.  Sheep-farming,  as  a  separate  object,  is  now  at- 
tracting some  attention,  although  it  is  not  likely  to  be  carried 
on  to  so  much  advantage  as  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  There, 
the  sheep-walks  are  mountainous  and  inland,  naturally  dry,  and 
contain  a  greater  variety  of  pasture  plants  congenial  to  the  breeds 
of  sheep  suitable  for  such  situations,  than  can  be  afforded  by  the 
comparatively  level  and  damp  moors  of  Shetland,  producing  chief- 
ly mat-grass  and  rushes.  A  serious  casualty  affecting  the  value 
of  a  Shetland  flock,  arises  from  the  constant  vicinity  of  precipices 
facing  the  sea,  to  which  sheep  are  attracted  by  the  tender  grass 
growing  amongst  them,  and  great  losses,  by  their  falling  over  the 
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rocks,  are  often  sustained.  In  the  smaller  grazing  islands  the  ver- 
dure is  luxuriant,  consisting  chiefly  of  festucas,  plantagos,  and 
statice,  top-dressed  by  sea  spray  and  exuviae  of  sea  birds,  and  in 
these,  even  the  improved  Leicester  breed  of  sheep  thrives  so  well, 
as  to  be  the  most  profitable  of  any. 

It  is  likely  that  our  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  were  derived  from 
Norway ;  and  it  might  not  be  fanciful  to  trace  them  even  to  the 
Caucasian  range,  the  original  seat  of  Odin  and  his  people,  whence 
they  emigrated  into  Scandinavia  with  their  families  and  flocks ; 
at  least,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  our  breeds  of  these 
animals  and  other  well-deflned  European  races.     It  might  be,  in 
many  cases,  of  advantage,  not  only  to  preserve  in  purity,  but  also 
to  trace  the  origin  of,  distinct  breeds  of  animals,  to  facilitate  im- 
provement without  crossing ;  but  it  is  often  as  difficult  to  do  this, 
as  to  determine  the  native  country,  in  the  wild  state  of  certain  do- 
mestic species.    With  regard  to  some  of  these,  domestication  may 
have  been  originally  the  rule,  and  the  wild  state  the  exception. 
No  breeds  of  these  three  species  of  animals  can,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  better  adapted  to  the  Shetland  Islands  than  those  that  are  na- 
tive to  them  ;  and,  as  they  are  always  in  great  demand,  we  should 
do  well  zealously  to  cultivate  them.     All  that  is  necessary  is 
such  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  care  as  will  not  encroach  too  much 
on  their  natural  habits  and  hardihood,   and  a  persevering  se- 
lection of  the  best  animals  for  breeders ;  yet,  if  premiums  had 
been  held  out  for  producing  change  and  degeneracy,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  course  of  management  better  calculated  to  produce 
them,  than  that  which  has  mostly  been  pursued.  A  pernicious  prac- 
tice has  too  much  prevailed,  of  crossing  with  larger  and  incongru- 
ous breeds  from  Scotland ;  and  the  progeny,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  displays  all  the  bad  points,  with  few  of  the  good,  of  the 
parents.     A  natural  but  rough  antidote  to  these  evils  is,  in  some 
measure,  to  be  found  in  bad  seasons,  which  fall  with  fatal  severity 
on  the  degenerate.    One  very  evident  and  easy  mode  of  improve- 
ment would  be,  for  proprietors  to  keep  males  of  a  good  race  and  ma- 
ture age,  in  different  districts  for  general  use,  and  insist  on  all  infe- 
rior ones  being  removed ;  and  it  could  be  easily  so  arranged  that  no 
party  could  suffer  loss.  The  tenants  suppose  that  every  one's  business 
is  no  one's ;  and  it  hence,  not  unfrequently  happens  that  calves  and 
lambs,  especially  are  wanting,  because  a  sufficient  number  of  bulls 
and  rams  are  not  reared,  or  those  that  are  reared,  are  too  young,  or 
of  a  bad  stock.  The  annual  loss  to  the  country  from  this  source  alone* 
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is  far  greater,  than  many  not  attending  to  the  subject  could  ima- 
gine. 

Hogs  are  universal ;  but  with  very  little  trouble,  the  people  might 
keep  many  more  than  they  do.  These  also  are  of  a  very  peculiar 
breed,  small  boued,  erect  ears,  woolly  next  the  skin,  active,  hardy, 
and  easily  fed ;  and  the  pork  is  of  very  delicate  flavour.  A  strong 
prepossession  is  by  some  entertained  against  their  going  loose  on  the 
common,  from  an  idea  that  their  rooting  on  it  is  injurious.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  well  founded,  as  might  easily  be  shown. 
Absolute  restriction,  however,  from  turning  over  the  arable  ground, 
should  be  rigidly  enforced.  Far  from  checking  their  increase,  it 
should  by  encouraged,  as  adding  greatly  to  the  comforts  and  re* 
sources  of  the  tenants. 

Geese  are  kept  by  several  individuals,  but  large  flocks  might 
be  reared  by  almost  every  one.  Why  they  are  not,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  Perhaps  their  requiring  a  little  more  trouble  than  is  ha- 
bitual, may  be  the  very  sufficient  reason. 

Land  is  possessed  not  by  the  acre,  but  the  mark>  as  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  parent  country,  Norway,  and  others  of  her  co- 
lonies.     This  word   signifies,  in  the   Norse  dialect,  a  coin,  a 
weight,  a  field,  and,  in  the  present  case,  it  may  be  translated 
as  meaning  a  share,  or  proportional  quantity  of  land.     Shetland 
contains  about  14,000  marks;  and  a  proprietor  is  said  to  be  a 
laird  of  so  many  marks,  not  acres.     All  the  land,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  small  grazing  islands,  was  anciently  divided,  as  it  still 
remains,  into  districts  of  unequal  extent,  termed  scattalds,  and 
the  boundary  lines  of  each  defined  and  recorded.     Each  of  these 
contained  a  certain  number  of  marks,  some  greater,  and  others 
less.   The  marks  or  shares  in  any  one  scattald  are  of  equal  value, 
though  they  may  be  very  different,  as  compared  with  those  of  an- 
other ;  for  one  district  containing  200  marks  may  be  less  exten- 
sive and  valuable  than  another  containing  100.     In  the  event  of 
dividing  a  scattald  possessed  by  several  proprietors,  each  receives 
his  proportion  according  to  the  number  of  marks  or  shares  in  it 
which  his  rental  bears.     These  scattalds  are  again  subdivided 
into,  1st,  enclosed  and  appropriated,  and,  2rf,  unenclosed  and  unap- 
propriated ground.     The  former  contains  the  arable,  grass,  and 
meadow  lands,  which  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  unenclos- 
ed or  commons.     This  mode  of  division  into  districts  or  scattalds 
was,  it  appears  to  me,  coeval  with  the  settlement  of  the  first  Nor- 
wegian colonists.     Each  adventurer  with  his  followers  fixed  him- 
self in  a  certain  situation,  and  boundary  lines  between  localities. 
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occupied  by  independent  possessors,  were  determined,  to  prevent 
collision  and  encroachment.  The  division,  again,  into  marks  or 
shares  was  obviously  to  facilitate  sale  and  succession.  The  read- 
er will  here  observe  some  curious  points  of  resemblance  between 
ancient  Scandinavian,  and  very  recently  promulgated  principles  of 
colonization.  In  certain  states  of  society  it  is  expedient  that  por- 
tions of  land  should  be  held  in  community ;  and,  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  apparent  why  joiut-stock  management  should 
not  have  place  in  this  as  in  other  species  of  property*  This  is, 
however,  not  a  favourite  doctrine  in  Shetland,  for  divisions  of  the 
commons,  without  any  apparent  agricultural  object,  are  yearly  tak- 
ing place.  As  this  process  is  expensive,  and  often  vexatious,  it  might 
be  as  well  previously  to  consider,  whether  more  beneficial  results, 
with  less  outlay,  might  not  be  obtained  by  divisions  of  parts  of  the 
commons,  or  by  more  prudent  pro  indiviso  management  of  the 
whole,  similar  to  what  formerly  was  here  the  practice,  and  what 
has  long  been  in  operation  under  the  orderly  and  well-digested  sys- 
tem of  rule  carried  on  by  the  mild  and  paternal  government  of 
Denmark  in  the  Faroe  Islands. 

Property  is  in  the  bands  of  many  individuals :  a  few  heritors 
are  comparatively  large  ones.  The  Earl  of  Zetland  possesses  a 
considerable  entailed  estate,  which,  however,  from  being  much 
scattered  over  the  country,  is  of  far  less  value  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  The  great  benefit  of  excambions  is  here  most  pal- 
pable. The  value  of  land  would  be  increased  by  concentration, 
management  would  be  simplified  and  abridged,  and  the  expenses 
of  compulsory  divisions  diminished.  The  resident  proprietors 
have  been  long  actively  anxious  to  effect  exchanges  with  this  only 
absentee  landlord,  on  principles  of  equitable  and  reciprocal  ad- 
vantage ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  worthy  represen- 
tative of  the  family  will  perceive  the  propriety  of  removing  an 
impediment  to  improvement,  which  has  long  pressed  heavily  on 
the  islands. 

Long  leases  have  often  been  proposed  as  a  boon  for  Shetland 
peasants,  and  the  landlords  are  quite  disposed  to  grant  them ;  but 
it  may  be  time  enough  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  suggestion, 
when  the  tenants  shall  be  disposed  to  accept  them,  which  they  are 
not  A  more  immediate  and  direct  benefit  would  bet  produced 
were  the  landlords,  instead  of  attending  chiefly  to  the  extension 
of. their  properties,  to  employ  a  part  of  the  time  of  their  tenants 
for  hire,  in  improving  the  farms  by  enclosing,  draining,  manure* 
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collecting,  spade-trenching,  &c.  (opening  with  the  mattock  the 
subsoil,  but  leaving  it  in  situ,  as  I  have  practised  for  several  years), 
thus  at  once  permanently  raising  their  value,  benefitting  the  te- 
nants, and  inuring  them  to  regular  and  useful  land  labour.  For 
instance,  at  a  small  expense  each  cottar  could  enclose  such  an  ex- 
tent of  ground  as  might  raise  so  much  rye-grass  and  turnips,  from 
seed  of  his  own  growth,  as  would  enable  him  to  keep  annually 
an  additional  cow,  and  do  ample  justice  to  all  the  rest  of  bis  live- 
stock ;  and  if  this  simple  expedient  alone  were  universal,  the  ren- 
tal of  the  whole  country  would  soon  be  greatly  increased.  It  may 
be  affirmed,  that  by  this  and  other  simple  and  economical  improve- 
ments, on  which  our  limits  will  not  here  allow  us  to  enlarge,  and 
by  more  persevering  industry,  the  lands  already  under  cultivation 
might  be  rendered  much  more  productive,  without  conflicting  with 
the  general  habits  and  routine  of  the  people ;  and  such  graftings 
on  the  old  system  are  confessedly  to  be  preferred  to  uprooting  and 
expensive  innovations,  which  too  often  are  found  to  rest  on  nothing 
but  the  love  of  novelty  and  generalization. 

Fisheries* — Cod,  ling,  tusk,  saithe,  and  herring  are  the  spe- 
cies of  fish  caught  to  be  cured  for  sale.  Ling  and  tusk  have  been 
long  the  staple  articles  of  Shetland  export.  The  home  of  the  lat- 
ter may,  in  Great  Britain,  be  said  to  be  confined  to  Shetland,  and 
it  is  a  peculiarly  rich  and  highly-flavoured  fish.  Both  these  are 
fished  with  long  lines  in  boats  of  18  or  19  feet  of  keel,  with 
a  crew  of  six  men.  The  distance  of  the  fishing  ground  from 
the  land  varies  from  ten  to  forty  miles.  The  lines  are  laid 
at  midnight,  the  common  bait  is  the  young  coal-fish,  and  the 
season  is  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August.  But 
the  fishing  should  be  continued  two  months  later,  and  then 
during  the  day  alone.  Cod  and  ling  then  draw  nearer  the  shore, 
and  are  more  numerous  and  diffused.  The  favourite  bait,  herring, 
is  then  abundant,  and  danger  is  diminished.  This  autumn  fishing 
will  probably  be  more  valued  and  prosecuted  than  it  yet  is.  The 
fish  are  split,  salted  in  tubs,  and  dried  on  the  pebbly  beaches, 
which  are  numerous,  and  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
from  their  smoothness,  dryness,  and  admitting  of  a  constant  cur- 
rent of  cool  air  below  them.  The  art  of  fish-curing  in  this  manner 
is  well  understood,  and  the  essential  principle  of  pining  or  pressure 
is  in  general  duly  and  even  scientifically  applied.  Since  the  lands, 
however,  have  been  under  the  pseudo-free  system,  and  deprived 
of  the  beneficial  superintendence  of  the  lairds,,  the   curing  of 
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fish  has  been  more  slovenly,  and  their  character  in  the  market 
lowered.  The  chief  season  for  fishing  cod  is  April  and  May.  For 
several  years,  this  business  has  been  carried  on  by  numerous  small 
decked  vessels  of  from  20  to  40  tons,  with  hand  lines,  and  shell- 
fish bait,  and  the  fishing  ground  is  the  south  and  south-west 
sides  of  the  coast  The  ling,  tusk,  and  cod  are  also  caught  by 
small  boats  with  hand  lines  at  all  seasons,  but  in  comparatively  li- 
mited numbers,  and  those  got  in  wipter  are  salted  in  heap  till  the 
spring  drought  arrives.  The  south  and  north  extremities  of 
the  country  are  the  localities  where  the  saithe  (Gadus  carbo- 
narim)  are  caught ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  sought  for  with  success,  around  the  coast  This  is  the 
most  abundant  and  generally  diffused  fish  in  Shetland,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  exuberant  number  of  the  young  pervading 
every  part  of  the  shores.  From  saithe  being  caught  with  little  ha- 
zard near  land  during  summer,  requiring  small  capital,  and  always 
selling  readily  in  the  home  market,  it  will  probably  ere  long  be 
prosecuted  as  the  most  profitable  and  generally  attainable  branch 
of  the  fishing.  The  young  of  different  ages  and  sizes  called  sil- 
lacks  and  piltachu,  are  really  the  staff  of  life  to  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands,  and  they  are  both  palatable  and  nutritious.  The 
supplies  of  them,  during  the  last  four  years  of  scarcity  of  bread, 
have  been  providentially  most  abundant  throughout,  and  but  for 
this,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  charitable  donations*  from  the 
south,  famine  must  have  occurred.  Skate,  haddock,  halibut,  and 
other  kinds  of  fish  are  caught  for  consumption  at  home ;  but  they 
'are  little  followed  as  separate  objects  of  pursuit. 

As  far  as  the  fishing  by  boats  is  concerned,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  point  out  a  better  mode  than  the  one  now  in  operation.  The 
kind  of  boat  is  of  the  old  Norway  model  improved,  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  combinations  for  rowing  and  sailing,  and  when  not 
over-masted,  (as  it  always  is,)  and  under  skilful  and  intrepid  ma- 
nagement, is  as  safe  as  an  open  boat  can  well  be.  Boat  fishing 
must,  of  course,  often  be  hazardous  here,  as  it  is  everywhere  else ; 
but  it  has  still  advantages  which  will  not  permit  its  disuse.  The 
losses  that  occur  are  mostly  from  mismanagement,  and  few  acci- 
dents happen  to  boats  in  which  the  art  of  swimming  would  not 
be  of  vital  use ;  yet  hardly  a  single  fisherman  acquires  it,  and  an 
object  of  great  moment  would  be  its  general  introduction.     The 

•  In  this  work  of  benevolence  the  amiable  and  meritorious  Society  of  Friends 
have  been  conspicuous,  as  they  ever  are,  in  the  sacred  eause  of  Christian  philanthropy. 
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use  of  small  drove  sails  would  also  be  highly  advisable.  From 
the  increased  number  of  boats,  and  the  practice  of  going  earlier 
in  the  season  to  the  fishing,  when  the  ling  are  spawning,  the  fish- 
ing grounds  near  the  shore  had  become  considerably  exhausted. 
Proprietors,  therefore,  very  prudently  have  discouraged  this  prac- 
tice during  the  last  eight  years,  and  the  good  effects  of  this  are  de- 
cidedly showing  themselves.  In  fishing  with  decked  vessels, 
the  sea  ground  between  Shetland  and  Norway  should  be  carefully 
explored,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  amply  remunerate 
the  expense.* 

Herrings  have  been  industriously  fished  by  boats  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  from  the  middle  of  August  till  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber; and  to  the  patriotic  Sheriff*  Substitute,  Mr  Duncan,  is  due 
the  credit  of  first  establishing  this  branch  of  industry.  The  em- 
ployment is,  however,  attended  in  these  islands  with  more  dauger 
than  on  the  Scottish  coasts,  from  the  more  stormy  and  irregular 
nature  of  the  climate,  the  numerous  boisterous  tide-currents,  and  the 
smaller  extent  of  land  on  which,  in  the  event  of  off  shore  wind, 
the  boats  have  to  lie ;  neither  do  the  fish  appear  to  be  so  abun- 
dant or  so  regular  in  their  movements.  Though  herrings,  as  well 
as  other  fish,  are  found  in  shoals  at  certain  seasons,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  they  so  congregate  at  other  periods  of  the  year ;  the 
spawning  grounds  may  be  viewed  as  centres ;  the  feeding  ones, 
as  circumferences.  If  they  could  be  fished  earlier  in  the 
spason,  the  hazard  would  be  less,  and  the  returns  might  bp 
greater.  Sufficient  experiments  to  ascertain  this  have  not  yet 
been  made,  but,  no  doubt,  soon  will  be,  for  capital,  enter- 
prize,  and  intelligence,  are  not  wanting  in  Shetland,  for  a  judi- 
cious development  of  its  marine  resources.  But  enlightened 
views  with  regard  to  fisheries  have  been  far  from  keeping  pace 
in  any  country,  with  other  objects  of  economical  research. 
The  experience  of  the  fisherman,  the  science  of  the  naturalist, 
the  aid  of  the  statesman  and  the  merchant,  should  all  be  put  in 
requisition,  to  explore  and  enlarge  thi3  fertile  source  of  national 
wealth.  Periodicals,  in  which  the  fisheries  occupied  a  prominent 
place,  would  be  of  great  use,  and  it  is  singular  that  the  subject  ha> 
been  so  much  overlooked  in  this  age  of  magazines  and  reviews. 
A  great  many  erroneous  hypotheses,  leading  to  ignorant  and  per- 
nicious practice,  have  too  long  been  dominant  in  our  knowledge  of 
he  habits  and  history  of  fish,  of  which  the  theory  of  the  annual 

•  Query,— Why  has  steam  never  been  applied  to  fishing  ? 
3 
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polar  migration  of  the  herring  is  an  instance,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  that  accurate  and  extensive  observation,  and  cautious 
inference  and  analogy  devoted  to  the  subject,  would  fail  in  eliciting 
something  like  scientificprinciples,  and  in  establishing  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  practical  results.  Of  all  beings,  the  rude  fisher- 
.  man  is  the  most  superstitious  and  theoretical,  and  almost  all,  we 
think,  we  know  of  the  subject  is  derived  from  him. 

Trade. — Much  intelligent  commercial  activity  prevails.  The 
exports  consist  chiefly  of  salt  fish,  oil,  butter,  beef,  cattle,  ponies, 
and  hosiery ;  the  imports  are,  it  may  be  supposed,  very  miscella- 
neous. A  good  many  merchant  vessels  of  respectable  size,  some 
of  which  have  been  built  in  the  country,  belong  to  it,  and  small 
fishing  craft  are  very  numerous.  Leith  is  the  great  depot  for 
Shetland  produce. 

Manufactures. — Knitting  of  various  articles  of  hosiery  and  kelp 
making  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  native  ones.  They  are  especially 
useful  as  giving  employment  to  that  part  of  the  population  which  would 
otherwise  want  profitable  occupation ;  and,  moreover,  in  the  case 
of  kelp-making,  asubstance  becomes  valuable,  which  otherwise  would 
be  left  to  waste  away  on  the  strand.  Kelp  was  never  so  important 
an  object  in  Shetland,  as  in  Orkney  and  the  Hebrides ;  the  shores 
are  not  so  productive  of  the  materials  which  afford  it,  nor  is  its 
quality  so  much  prized ;  but  there  is,  doubtless,  much  yet  to  be 
learned  in  its  chemistry  and  manufacture.  Since  the  duty  on 
barilla  and  other  substances,  in  competition  with  kelp,  has  been 
taken  off,  its  preparation  has  been  almost  laid  aside,  and  its  want 
is  seriously  felt  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  other  mo- 
tive, than  a  reckless  adherence  to  the  speculative  dogma  of  Free 
trade,  could  have  induced  the  British  Legislature  to  inflict  so 
severe  a  wound  on  the  industry  and  resources  of  the  Scottish 
islands,  and  which  neither  equity  nor  policy  can  honestly  defend; 
much  more  oppressive  and  pernicious  monopolies  may  take  shelter 
under  the  mask  of  commercial  freedom,  than  under  the  protective 
mantle  of  a  prudent  and  patriotic  government.  Free  trade  is,  af- 
ter all,  only  relative ;  it  has  been  imagined  and  described ;  but 
when  the  globe  shall  become  one  vast  Utopia,  then  only  can  we  expect 
•that  its  beau  ideal  will  be  realised.  Among  the  advantages  which 
Shetland  might  hope  to  derive  from  Legislative  favour,  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  timber  generally,  and  particularly  on  boats 
from  Norway,  would  be  most  valuable,  and  universally  felt  These 
boats  are  imported  in  boards,  and  are  of  a  class  not  in  use  in  any 
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other  part  of  the  kingdom ;  hence  no  temptation  to  smuggling 
would  exist.  Another  benefit  would  be  a  drawback  on  the  duty 
of  a  limited  quantity  of  tobacco,  tea,  and  sugar,  for  the  use  of 
the  fishermen,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  granted  to  merchant 
seamen.  The  mail-steamer  running  all  the  year  through  would 
also  be  a  signal  boon,  as  bringing  Shetland  completely  within  the 
vortex  of  the  British  market,  and  no  satisfactory  reason  has  yet  been 
given  why  this  advantage,  often  solicited,  has  been  withheld. 
The  Isles  of  Man  and  of  the  channel  enjoy  many  peculiar  and 
important  privileges ;  distant  colonies  are  pampered ;  and  it  might 
not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  some  fostering  patronage  and  com- 
mercial indulgence  to  be  extended  to  the  long  neglected  Shetland 
Islands. 

March  1840, 
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Btiness  house,  38 
Burdens,  land,  and  their  origin,  63 
JJurghs  or  forts,  ruins  of  various,  111 
Burra  island,  9— frith,  38 
Burying  places,  ancient,  in  Bressay,  12 

— in  Sandsting,  1 10— in  Unst,  40 
Busta  house,  57 --standing  stone  of,  57 
Cattle,  breeds  of,  see  Live-stock 
Cave,  artificial,  at  Trondavoe,  57 
Caves,  various,  in  Bressay,  7 
Character  and  habits  of  population,  27, 

76,87,116,  156 
Christianity,  introduction  of,  155 
Chroroate  of  iron,  working  of,  in  Fetlar, 

23 
Chapels,  ruins  of  ancient,  in  Tingwall, 

5ft— in  Unst,  40 
Church,  our  Lady's  at  Weesdale,  and 

tradition  relating  to,  69 
Churches,  established,  sec  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Statistics 
Cliff  loch,  37 — sound,  9 
Climate,  see  Meteorology 
Clousta  voe,  101 
Cod  fishery,  see  Fisheries 
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Colgrave  Sound,  24,  32* 

Conversion,  compulsory,  of  the  Earl  of 

Zetland,  97 
Copper,  attempts,  to  work,  at  Fithill,  93 
Cottages  of  Shetland,  the,  138 
Cottars,  condition  of  the,  158 
Crops,  the  principal,  raised  in  Sandsting, 

124 
Crucifield,  Druidical  remains  at,  $9 
Ctillinsgartb,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  12 
Culsterness,  cave  at,  57 
Current,  rapidity  of  the,  in  Yell  Sound, 

82 
Dairy  husbandry  and  management,  124 
Danes,  conquest  of  the  Shetland  Islands 

by,  60 
Delting,  parish  of,  56 
Destitution  in  Fetlar  and  Yell,  35 
Dissenters  and  Dissenting  Chapels,  17, 

22,  33,  49,  56,  58,  79,  90.  95,  135 
Dorholm  rock  and  arch,  72 
Drongs  rock,  the,  71 
Druidical  or  Pictish  circle  in  Northma- 

ving,  75 
Dunrossness,  parish  of,  98 
Eaglesbey,  island  of,  71 
Ecclesiastical  Statistics,  5,  16,  21,  32, 

49,  58,  69,  79,  90,  95,  135,  156 
Education,  statistics  of,  5,-17,  22,  33, 

49,  55,  58,  70.  80,  95,  136 
Fair  Island,  the,  93,  95 
Fairs  and  markets,  81,  137 
Fethelund,  island  of,  71 
Fetlar  and  North  Yell,  united  parishes 

of,  23 
Fetlar,  island  of,  23 
Fisheries,  cod,  ling,  &c.  15,  21,  29,  46, 

54,  58,  67,  78,  130— herring,  4,  16, 

30,  46,  54,  58,  67,  94 
Fisherman's  fund,  the,  137 
Fishing  boats,  frequent  loss  of,  86— loss 

of  seventeen  iu  1832,  45 — of  four  in 

1832,  86 
Foreholm,  island  of,  100 
Fort  at  Culswick,  ruins  of,  1 1 1 
Fortifications,   ancient,    on    Kirkholm, 

109 
Foula,  cliffs  of,  145 — island  of,  19 
Fuel,  19,52,81,95,  138 
Gardcr  House,  1 15 
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Gardner,  Rev.  James,  induction  of,  at 

Quarff,  11 
Garth  bouse,  57 
Geology  and  Mineralogy,  10,20, 24, 54, 

73,  85,  93,  103 
Giant's  Leg,  the,  8 
Girlsta  lake,  68 
Gluss,  island  of,  71 
Government,  form  of,  under  the  Danes, 

98 
Gremista  House,  3 
Gruting  Bay,  *00 
Gullerwick,  ruins  of  chapels  at,  3 
Gunista,  ruins  of  church  at,  12 
Gunister,  island  of,  71 
Haaf  Grunie,  island  of,  38 
Hammer  Head,  the,  8 
Handmill,  ancient,  112 — extensive  use 
'    of  the,  115 
.    Hahgdiff  Head,  8 

Harbour,  remains  of  ancient,  at  Burra- 

voe,  57 
Harbours,  various,  in  Tingwall.  68 
Haseussey,  islaid  of,  82 
Hermanness,  the  most  northern  point 

of  Shetland,  34 
Herring  fishery,  see  Fisheries 
Hevera  island,  9 
Hillswick  bay,  71 
Hindigarth  head,  83 
Holm  of  Noss,  the,  8 
Horses,  the  Shetland  breed  of,  74 
Hosiery,  manufactory  of,  16,  47 
House  island,  9 
Huna  island,  38 
Husbandry,  systems  of,  13,  28,  43,  76, 

117 — cause,  of  the  bad  system  of,  77- 

92 — improvements  of,  in   Tingwall, 

65 
Improvements  in  Yell,  91 — hindrances 

to,  92 
Inns  and  alehouses,  51,  138 
Islands,  various,  attached  to  Northma- 

ving,  71 — to  Unst,  38 
Kelp,  manufactory  of,  16 — decrease  of, 

134 
Klrkholm,  island  of,  100— fortifications 

on,  109 
Lambaness,  49 
Lam  ma,  island  of,  71 
Land,  burdens  on,  and  their  origin,  63 

— former  method  of  subdivision  and 

valuation  of,  2 
Leases,  reluctance  to  take,  on  the  part 

of  the  tenants,  43 
Lerwick,  parish  of*  1 
Libraries  and  literature,  34,  50,  95 
Lighthouse,  need  of,  at  Balta,  48 
Live-stock,  breeds  of,  28,  45,  78,  89, 

123 
Lochs,  numerous,  in  Sandsting,  102 
Lunasting  church,  55 


Lunnafirrh,  82 

Lussetter,  Ness  of,  83 

Maiden  Skerry,  the,  72 

Mainland  island,  the,  145 

Manufactures,  various,  in  Lerwick,  4 — 
of  hosiery,  16,  47— of  kelp,  16,  134 

Marches,  fixing  of  the,  64 

Meteorology  and  climate,  72,  84,  99, 
145 

Mid  and  South  Yell,  parish  of,  82 

Midyell  voe,  83 

Mildew,  destruction  of  the  crops  by,  66 

Mineralogy,  see  Geology 

Mossbank  bouse,  57 

Muckle  Roe,  island  of,  99 

Muness  Castle,  ruins  of,  39 

Nesting,  parish  of,  53 

Niben,  island  of,  71 

Northmaving,  parish  of,  70 

North  Roe,  ruins  of  church  at,  75 

North  Yell,  island  of,  23 

Norwick  bay,  38 

Noss  island  and  sound,  73 

Nunsburgh  Ness,  101 

Obelisks,  ancient,  at  Grenwell  and 
*Uyea,  39 

Ollaberry,  ruins  of  church  of,  75 

Ord  head,  the,  8 

Osse  Skerry,  the,  72 

Papa,  island  of,  9 — Little,  inland  of, 
101,  102— Stour,  island  of,  19— 
Sound,  19 

Pauperism,  see  Poor 

Pictish  Remains  in  Bressay,  12 — at 
Brough,  57  —  at  Lerwick,  3  —  in 
Northmaving,  75— in  Unst,  59 

Plough,  the  old  Shetland,  65 — disuse  of, 
117 

Pony,  the  Shetland,  74,  125 

Population  returns,  3,  12,  20,  26,  41, 
54,57,64,76,87,93,  115 

Poor,  management  of  the,  6,  18, 22, 34, 
51,55,58,70,80,91,137,156 

Quarff,  parish  of,  8— ^church,  1 1 

Quarries,  chromate  of  iron,  45— free- 
stone, 4 — limestone,  45— slate,  15. 
65 

Quern  or  handmill,  extensive  employ- 
ment of»  115 — ancient,  112 

Quoyhouse  loch,  37 

Ramnastacks,  72 

Reawick  bouse,  1 15 

Rent,  rates  of,  13,  27,  44,  54,  57,  6& 
129 

Rona's  hill,  70 

St  Magnus's  bay,  71 

St  Ninian,  introduction  of  Christianity 
•into  Shetland  by,  60 

Samphrcy,  island  of,  82 

Sand  house,  1 1 5 

Sands,  drifting  of  the,  and  injury  done  to 
the  land  thereby,  94 
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Sandsound  voe,  100 

Sandsting  arid  Aithsting,  united  parishes 
of,  97 

Savings  bank,  6 

Saxa  Vord  hill,  87 

Scalloway  castle,  60— village  of,  60 

Schools,  see  Education 

Scrofula,  prevalence  of,  in  Yell,  84 

Selivoe,  100 

Sheep,  diminution  of  the  number  of, 
64 — the  Shetland  breed  of,  126 — see 
also  LWe-stock 

Shetland  islands,  general  observations 
on,  145 — agriculture,  162 — alleged 
discovery  of,  97 — antiquities,  154 — 
botany,  150 — diseases  prevalent  in, 
147 — ecclesiastical  statistics,  174  — 
fisheries,  170 — geology,  147 — history, 
60 — live-stock,  165  —  manufactures, 
173—  population,  155— zoology,  148 

Shipping  belonging  to  Lerwick,  5 

Sinclair  of  Strom,  residence  of,  69 

Skeld,  ruins  of  church  and  fort  at,  110 
— voes  of,  100 

Skerries  Islands,  the,  53 — church,  55 

Small-pox,  ravages  of,  in  Unst,  41 

Societies,  benefit,  157 — friendly,  18 — 
temperance,  157 

Spade,  general  use  of  the,  77,  91 

Springs,  remarkable,  on  the  summit  of 
Rona's  hill,  73 

Standing  stones  at  Skeld,  tradition  re- 
garding, 11  r 

Steinbartes,  or  stone  axes  of  the  Shet- 
landets,  1 13 — found  in  Tingwall,  59 

Stenness,  island  of,  71 

Stream  Sound,  the,  9 

Strom,  lake  and  castle  of,  68 

Sulom  voe,  56 

Sumburgh  head  and  lighthouse,  94,  145 

Superstitions,  various,  141 

Swine,  the  Shetland  breed  of,  128 


Tides,  rapidity  of  the,  38 

Tingwall  lake,  68 

Tingwall,   Whiteness,    and    Weesdale, 

united  parishes  of,  59 
Trout,  peculiar  methods  of  taking,  107 
Tumuli,  ancient,  in  Tingwall,  59 
Ullhouse,  57 

Umphray,  Rev.  William,  bequest  by,  1 1 
Unicorn  rock,  the,  1 
Unst,  parish  of,  36 
Urns,  stone,  found  in  Unst,  40 
Uyea  sound  and  island,  38,  48,  71 
Vaila,  island  and  sound  of,  19,  100 
Valleyfield  hill,  36 
Value  of  land,  produce,  &c  at  different 

periods,  139 
Vementry,  island  of,  101,  102 
Voes  or  bays,  various,  in  Northmaving, 

71— in  Sandsting,  100— in  Tingwall, 

68 
Vord  hill,  the,  37 
Wages,  rates  of,  14, 44,  129 
Walls,  parish  of,  19 
Ward  hill,  the,  7 
Waste  land,  improvement  of,  66 
Watch-house,  ancient,  on  Rona,  75 
Watlyloch,  36 

Weapons,  the  ancient,  of  Shetland,  112 
Weesdale,  island  of,  59 
Weights  and  measures  used  in  Shetland, 

140 
West  Burrafirth,  101 
Whalefirth  voe,  83 
Whalsay,  church  of,  55 — house,  54 — 

island  of,  53 — sound,  54 
Whiteness  church,  69— island  of,  59 
Wrecking,  propensity  of  the  population 

to,  146 
Yell,  island  of,  23,  88—  sound,  82 
Yell,  Mid  and  South,  parish  of,  82 
Zoology,  10,  24,  74,  86,  107 
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Aan  water,  xi  Kincardine,  251,  232 
Abbethune  houae,  xi  Forfar,  497 
Abbey,  coal  at,  vi  Lanark,  81 
Abbey,  village  of,  il  Haddington,  4 
Abbey,  village  of;  viii  Stirling,  228,  427, 

432 
Abbey  of  Arbroath,  xi.  For&r,  77 
Abbey  of  Cambuskenneth,  viii  Stirling, 

425 
Abbey  of  Coupar  Angus,  x.  Perth,  1143 
Abbey  of  Crossraguel,  v.  Ayr,  782 
Abbey  of  Culross,  x.  Perth,  600 
Abbey  of  Dryburgh,  ii  Berwick,  27 
Abbey  of  Dull,  x.  Perth,  765 
Abbey  of  Dundrennan,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

Abbey  of  Eccles,  il  Berwick,  57 
Abbey  of  Fearn,  xiv.  Roes,  25,  361,  440 
Abbey  of  Holywood,  iv.  Dumfries,  558 
Abbey  of  Incheffiray,  x.  Perth,  749 
Abbey  of  Jedburgh,  iii.  Roxburgh,  7,  8 
Abbey  of  Kelso,  iii  Roxburgh,  308,  317 
Abbey  of  Kilwinning,  v.  Ayr,  816 
Abbey  of  Kinloss,  xiii  Elgin,  206 
Abbey  of  Linduden,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

Abbey  of  Luce,  iv.  Wigton,  68 

Abbey  of  North  Berwick,  ii.  Haddington, 

326 
Abbey  of  Paisley,  vii  Renfrew,  169,  203 
Abbey  of  Pluscarden,  xiii  Elgin,  8 
Abbey  of  Scone,  x.  Perth,  1055 
Abbey  of  Soulseat,  iv.  Wigton,  87 
Abbey  of  Sweetheart,  iv.  Kirkcudbright 

249 
Abbey  of  Tongland,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  88 
Abbey  of  Whithorn,  iv.  Wigton,  64 
Abbey  church,  Dunfermline,  ix.  Fife,  852 
Abbey  church,  Paisley,  vii  Renfrew,  193 
Abbey  parish  of  Paisley,  see  Paisley 
Abbey  bridge,  coins  found  at,  iii  Rox- 
burgh, 13 
Abbey  Craig  cliflfe,  viii  Stirling,  220, 223, 

Abbeyneld,  plantations  at,  v.  Ayr,  3 
Abbeygreen,  village  of,  vi  Lanark,  30, 38 
Abbeyland  of  Turriff,  xii  Aberdeen,  988 
Abbey,  St  Bathans,  parish  of;  ii  Berwick, 

Abbeytown  bridge,  viii  Stirling,  281 
Abbeywell,  Urquhart,  xiii.  Elgin,  46 
Abbotrule,  suppressed  parish  of,  iii  Rox- 
burgh, 98,  280,  290 


Abbotsfbrd  house,  iii.  Roxburgh,  53,  62 
Abbotshall,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  146— town, 

159 
Abbotshaugh,  the,  viii.  Stirling,  24 
Abbot's  isle,  the,  vii.  Argyle,  516 
Abbot's  tower,  Jedburgh,  iii  Roxburgh, 

11 
Abbot's  tower,  New  Abbey,  iv.  Kirkcud- 
bright, 250 
Abbot's  walls,  ruin  called,  xi  Kincardine, 

201 
Abden  house,  ix.  Fife,  804, 811—  remains 

at,  809 
Abdie,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  47— church, 

ruins  of,  51 
Aber  mill,  viii  Dunbarton,  215 
Aberarder,  chapel  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  519 
Aberargie,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  879 
Aberbrothock,  see  Arbroath 
Abercairney  house,  x.  Perth,  250,  257 
Aberchalder,  property  ot,  xiv.  Inverness, 

514 
Aberchirder,  village  of,  xiii  Banff;  382— 

pariah,  see  Marnock 
Abercorn,  parish  of,  ii  Linlithgow,  18 — 

castle  and  property,  23 
Abercorn  foundery,  Paisley,  vii  Renfrew, 

275 
Abercrombie  or  St  Monans,  parish  of,  ix. 
Fife,  337— village,  348— church,  ruins 
of,  343 
Aberdalgie  and  Dupplin,  united  parishes 

of,  x.  Perth,  875 
Aberdeen,  city  ot,  xii  Aberdeen,  1— uni- 
versities, 1139 
Aberdeenshire,  observations  on,  xii  Aber- 
deen, 1132 
Aberdona  house,  viii  Clackmannan,  127 
Aberdour,  parish  of;  ix.  Fife,  716 — vil- 
lage, 717— house,  718 
Aberdour,  parish  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  258— 

bay,  260— New,  village  of,  265, 270 
Aberetle  isle,  viii.  Dunbarton,  222 
Aberfeldie,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  697,  770 
Aberfoyle,  parish  of;  x.  Perth,  1 150 — 

battle  at,  1104 
Abergelilie  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  650 
Abenachan  burn  and  falls,  xiv.  Inverness, 

4,39 
Aberlady,  parish  of,  ii  Haddington,  249 
—bay,  44,  250— village,  249,  254,  256 
Aberlemno,  parish  of;  xi  Forfar,  626— 
stones  of,  631 
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Aberlour,  pariah  of,  xiii.  Banff,  110 — 
bum,  111— daugh,  112— distillery,  120 
— house,  116 
Aberluthnott  burn,  xi  Kincardine,  298 

— ancient  parish  of,  297 
Abermilk,  ancient  parish  of,  iv.  Dumfries, 

203 
Abernethy,  parish  of,  xiii  Elgin*  92~fo- 

rest,  57 
Abernethy,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  838 — an- 
cient town,  841— round  tower,  847— 
village,  857,  859 
Abernyte,  parish  and  glen  of,  x.  Perth, 

219 
Abertarff,  annexed  parish  of,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 51 
Aberuchil  house,  x.  Perth,  584 
Abhealich  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  172 
Abington,  camp  at,  vi  Lanark,  503 — 

gold  found  at,  500 — village,  505 
Aboyne,  bridge  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  788, 

790,  1066— castle,  1055— spring,  788 
Aboyne  castle  and  village,  xi.  Kincar- 
dine, 232 
Aboyne  and  Glentanner,  united  parishes 

of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1047 
Abroch  burn,  viii.  Stirling,  139 
Abruthven  church,  ruins  of,  x.  Perth,  290 
Accraploch  quarry,  v.  Bute,  9 
Achacharra,   Druidical  remains  at,  vii. 

Argyle,  349 
Achadashenaig  house,  vii.  Argyle,  357 
Achalick  bay,  vii  Argyle,  360 
Achall  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Achallader  castle,  ruins  of,  vii.  Argyle,  96 
Achally  hill,  x.  Perth,  1024 
Achanacy  hill,  xiii  Banff,  389 
Achandrane  village,  vii  Argyle,  27 
Achaneilan  moss,  vii.  Argyle,  127 
Achantiobairt,  ruins  at,  vii.  Argyle,  25 
Achar,  obelisk  at,  vii.  Argyle,  242 
Achardale,  clachan  of,  xv.  Caithness,  74 
Acharn  cascade,  &c  x.  Perth,  455 
Achastle  castle,  ruins  of,  xv.  Caithness, 

91 
Achavanich,  rocks  at,  xv.  Caithness,  87 
Achbreck  chapel,  xiii.  Banff,  140 
Achchipster,  district  of,  xv.  Caithness,  79 
Achenkill,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  viii.  Dun- 
barton,  141, 143 
Achenreoch  house,  xi.  Forfar,  666 
Achenreoch  loch,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  347 
Achenskeoch  castle,  ruins  of,  iv.   Kirk- 
/       cudbright,  216 

Achentorlie  house,  vii.  Renfrew,  198 

Achilt,  Ben,  xv.  Caithness,  84 

Achilty  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  236 — remains  at, 

237 
Achimore  hill,  v.  Bute,  107 
Achin,  see  Akin 

Achinbee,  chapel  at,  viii.  Dunbarton,  141 
Achinblae,  village  of,  xi  Kincardine,  68, 

89,  90,  102,  103 
Achincass,  fall  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  125 — 
castle,  ruins  of,  127 

3 


Achindarroch  house,  vii.  Argyle,  262 
Achinduin  castle,  ruins  oi,  vii  Argyle,  24 1 
Achinlaich  castle,  ruins  of,  x.  Perth,  355 
Achinstarey,  Roman  road  at,  viii  Dun- 
barton, 141 
Achleck,  rails  of,  vii.  Argyle,  1 66 
Achlee,  remains  at,  xi.  Kincardine,  182 
Achleeks  house,  x.  Perth,  569 
Achlishie,  cave  at,  xi  Forfar,  177 
Achlunies  house,  xi.  Kincardine,  191 
Achlyne  house,  x.  Perth,  1086 
Achmithie  caves,  xi  Forfar,  491  —  vii-* 

lage,49d,513,515 
Achmore,  district  of;  x.   Perth,  702— 

house,  710, 1086 
Achnacarry  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  119, 

122 
Achnacloich  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  264 
Achnacree  house,  xi  Forfar,  313 
Achnacroish  harbour,  vii.  Argyle,  230— 

house,  288 
Achnagol  village,  vii.  Argyle,  27 
Achnahow  glen,  xv.  Sutherland,  134 
Achnamoin,  spring  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  138 
Achnara,  chapel  at,  xiii.  Banff;  140 
Achneem,  rocks  at,  xiii.  Nairn,  21 
Achness,  xv.  Sutherland,  69 
Achnuallan,  remains  at,  xiv.   Inverness, 

470 
Achpheadair,  district  of,  xv.  Caithness,  79 
Achrannie,  slugs  of,  xi  Forfar,  423,  637 
Achray  loch,  x.  Perth,  350,  1150 
Achrenny,  mission  of,  xv.  Caithness,  79 
Achrhea  house,  xiii  Nairn,  2 
Achruglen  tower,  ruins  of,  v.  Ayr,  846 
Achumore,  spring,  Ac  at,  xv.  Sutherland, 

107,  108 
Achvaich,  strath  of,  xv.  Sutherland,  2 
Ackergill,  bay  and  tower,  xv.  Caithness, 

119,  134,  141— house,  143 
Ackerness,  xv.  Orkney,  1 16 
Acnashine  farm,  xiv.  Ross,  241 
Acraig,  spring  at,  xv.  Caithness,  70 
Ad  water,  vii  Argyle,  678 
Adam  and  Eve,  trees  called,  v.  Bute,  100 
Adam's  castle,  ruins  of,  xi  Kincardine, 

314 
Adamstown,  plantations  at,  xi  Forfar,  653 
Adder  law,  iv.  Dumfries,  170 
Adie  hill,  xiii.  Banff,  246 
Adigo  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  1 60 
Adniston,  property   of,  ii.  Haddington, 

182 — house,  ruins  of;  184 
Advie,  annexed  parish  of,  xiv.  Inverness, 

432 
Advocates*  library,  Edinburgh,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 645 
Ae  water,  iv.  Dumfries,  40, 67,  378 
Aebercurnig,  ancient   monastery  of,  ii 

Linlithgow,  18,  23 
Aen  water,  xi.  Kincardine,  231,  232 
Affaric  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  484,  490 
Affleck  castle,  ruins  of,  xi.  Forfar,  486 
Afforsk,  den  of,  xiii  Banff,  273 
Affric  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  363 
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Afton  lodge,  v.  Ayr,  757— water,  609,  510 
Afton  Bridgend,  village  of,  v.  Ayr/ 520 
Agabatha,  fort  of;  ix.  Fife,  28 
Agston,  village  of,  ii  Berwick,  89 
Aharcle,  quoad  mora  parish  of,  vii  Ar- 
gyle, 158 
Aheurich  glen,  vii  Argyle,  125 
Aich  hill,  viii.  Dunbarton,  156 
Aigas  house  and  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  488 
Aigle,  see  Edzell 

Aigrish  isle  and  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  362 
Aikenbrae,  remains  found  at,  iii.  Perth,  87 
AikengaUs,  minerals  at,  ii  Haddington, 

235 
Aikenhauld  church,  ruins  of;  xi.  Forfar, 

291,  302 
Aikenhead,  property  of;  vii.  Renfrew,  495, 

600 
Aikenway,  property  of,  xiii  Banff;  364 — 

Elgin,  228,  231 
Aikerness  house,  xv.  Orkney,  200 
Aiket  castle,  ruins  <£  v.  Ayr,  294 
Aikman'B  hospital,  vL  Lanark,  291 
AikrigUl  tower,  ruins  of;  xv.  Caithness, 

141 
Ailsa  craig,  v.  Ayr,  10,  381 
Ainart  loch,  vii.  Argyle,  122,  see  also  Ey- 

nort 
Aird  linn,  iv.  Dumfries,  474 
Aird  of  Farr,  xv.  Sutherland,  68 
Aird  of  Fergus,  xiv.  Inverness,  423 
Aird  of  Inch,  iv.  Wigton,  81 
Aird  of  Kirtomy,  xv.  Sutherland,  67,  68 
Aird  of  Lochbroom,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Aird  ofTong,  xiv.  Ross,  117 
Airdit  hill,  ix.  Fife,  218 — castle,  ruins  of, 

223 
Airdlamont  head,  vii    Argyle,    360  — 

house,  359,  365 
Airdler,  remains  on,  xii  Aberdeen,  386 
Airdmeannoch,  district  of,   vii   Argyle, 

297— caves  in,  299 
Aird-mhic-ceolain  house,  xiv.  Inverness, 

246 
Airdniskich,  xv.  Sutherland,  68 
Airdrie  hill,  ironstone  pits,  vi  Lanark, 

647— house,  244,  958— town,  244,  246 

chapel,  247 
Airdrie  hill,  Crail,  ix.  Fife,  942— house, 

942 
Aird's  house  and  bay,  vii  Argyle,  218, 

516 
Aird*  moss,  v.  Ayr,  323,  325 
Aires,  rocks  at,  iv.  Wigton,  104 
Airgiod  hill,  x.  Perth,  559 
Airhouse,  plantations  on,  ii  Berwick,  91 
Airi-Innis  loch,  vii  Argyle,  166 
Airies  moss,  organic  remains  at,  iv.  Wig- 
ton, 12 
Airlie,  parish  of,  xi.  For&r,  670— castle, 

422,  423,  448,  671,  676,  678— house, 

174,  681— plantations,  445 
Airlywight  house,  x.  Perth,  434 
Airncoth  hills,  ii.  Linlithgow,  55, 120 
Airs  of  Selivoe,  the,  xv.  Shetland,  100 


Airth,  parish  of,  viii.  Stirling,  280—  castle, 
281,  283—  hill,  280— minerals  at,  144 
—village  and  harbour,  281,  284,  285 
Airthmithie,  village  of,  xi.  Forfar,  240 
Airthrey  castle  and  park,  viii  Stirling, 

■2 15,  221,  227— mineral  spring,  227 
Aish  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  214 
Aite  Suidh  Fhin  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  218 
Aith  bav,  xv.  Shetland,  23— burial  ground, 

110— school,  136 
Aith  loch,  xv.  Orkney,  46 
Aithbanks  fisheries,  xv.  Shetland,  30 
Aithernie,  remains  found  at,  xi.  Fife,  268 
Aithsness,  xv.  Shetland,  101— remains  at, 

26 
Aithsting,  annexed  parish  of,  xv.  Shet- 
land, 97 
Aiths  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  101 
Aitnach  craig,  ruins  on,  v.  Ayr,  219 
Akermoor  loch,  iii  Selkirk,  36 
Akin  Kyle,  xiv.   Inverness,  134— Ross, 

178,184 
Aladale  glen,  vii  Argyle,  125 
Albie  thorn,  the,  iv.  Dumfries,  183 
Alclud,  ancient  town  of,  viii.  Dunbarton,  3 
Aldarder  burn,  xiii  Elgin,  62,  69 
Alder  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  505 
Alderbeck  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  280 
Aldernie  burn,  xiii.  Banff,  356,  359 
Alderston  house,  ii.  Haddington,  6 
Aldgirth  bridge,  iv.  Dumfries,  461 
Aktbam,  annexed  parish  of,  ii.  Hadding- 
ton, 29 
Aldhouse,  village  of,  vi  Lanark,  893, 898 
Aldie  bog,  ix.  Kinross,  47 
Aldie  castle,  ruins  of,  x.  Perth,  1120 
Aldinny  burn,  x.  Perth,  426 
Aldowie  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  373 
Aldregnie  burn,  xiii  Banff.  126 
Aldyleth  quarry,  xiii  Banff,  248 
Aldyoulie  burn,  xiii.  Elgin,  62 
Ale  water,  ii  Berwick,  131,  319, 366— iii 
Roxburgh,  24,  35,  87,  88,  241,  268, 
270,  428 
Alemoor  loch,  iii.  Roxburgh,  88,  270 
Alexandria  bleach  field,  viii  Dunbarton, 

225— village,  228 
Alford,  parish  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  485 — 

bridge,  519 
Alin  loch,  vii  Argyle,  168 
AHach  water,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1049 
Allachie  hill,  xiii  Banff,  1 1 1— daugh,  1 1 2 
Allachoy  bum,  xiii  Banff,  112 
Allachy  water,  xii  Aberdeen,  1049 
Allan  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  23 
Allan  water,  x.   Perth,  298,   312,  315, 

1039,  1160 
Allan  water,  iii  Roxburgh,  53,  425,  428, 

460 
Allan  water,  viii  Stirling,  216,  306 
Allanbank,  ii.  Berwick,  269— paper  mills, 

271— chapel,  276 
Allander  water,  viii.  Dunbarton,  36,  37, 

38— Stirling,  169 
Allanmouth  peel,  iii.  Roxburgh,  428,  433 
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Ardrissaig  harbour  and  village,  vii.  Ar- 

gyle,  270,  274 
Ardroscadale  chapel,  v.  Bute,  103 
Ardross  plantations,  xiv.  Roes,  266 — im- 
provements at,  274 
Ardrossan,  pariah  of,  v.  Ayr,  191— .bay, 
192— town,    193,   199,  201— former*' 
society,  233— canal,  242— castle,  197 
—railway,  203—  vii.  Renfrew,  662 
Ardrossan,  parish  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  462 
Ardscalpie  bay,  v.  Bute,  96 
Ardshiel  cave  and  hill,  vii  Argyle,  227 
Ardetinchar  castle,  v.  Ayr,  418 
Ardtealla  bay,  vii.  Argyle,  661 
Ardtoe  bay,  vii  Argyle,  156 
Ardtornish  castle,  vii  Argyle,  184 — bay, 

190— falls,  166— quarries,  170 
Arduthie,  spring  at,  xl  Kincardine,  245 

—village,  262 
Ardvare  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  105 — har- 
bour, 115 
Ardveirge,  tradition  regarding,  xiv  Inver- 
ness, 423— house,  427 
Ardvorlich  bay,  viii  Dunbarton,  95 
Ardvorlich  house,  x.  Perth,  584 
Ard vrack  castle,  xv.  Sutherland,  109,111 
Ardvrecknish  house,  vii  Argyle,  85 
Ardwall  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  382 
Ardwell  house,  iv.  Wigton,  164 
Areeming  church,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  259 
Ar  Fhinn  cairn,  v.  Bute,  54 
Argrennan  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  89 
Argyle  house,  viii.  Stirling,  423 
Argyle  stone,  vii  Renfrew,  18 
Argyle's  battery,  i.  Edinburgh,  652 
Argyleshire,  observations  on,  vii.  Argyle, 

707 
Arichonan  hill,  vii.  Argyle,  632 
Aricliny  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Ari  Dhoil  chaim,  xiv.  Ross,  157 
Arinangour,  village  of, vii  Argyle,  217,218 
Arisaig,  district  of,  vii.  Argyle,  1 18, 120 

—head,  130— house,  148 
Arity  burn,  xl  Fife,  234 
Arkaig  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  118 
Arkendeith  tower,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Ross,  391 
Arkey  brae,  tumuli  at,  xii.  Aberdeen,  147 
Arkland  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  502 
Arkle  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  1 19 
Arkleston,  rock  at,  vii  Renfrew,  155 
Armadale  castle,  &c.  xiv.  Inverness,  317, 

318,  320 
Armadale,  village  of,  il  Linlithgow,  162 
Armidale  valley,  xv.   Sutherland,  67 — 

bay,  68 
Armin  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  214 
Arnal  water,  xiv.  Ross,  143 
Arnate  burn,  x.  Perth  639 
Arnbarrow  hill,  xl  Kincardine,  69 
Arnbeg,  conventicle  at,  viii.  Stirling,  267 
Arnbrae  house,  ruins  of,  viii.  Stirling,  1 52 
Arnchluy  chapel,  x.  Perth,  1105 
Arncroach,  chapel  at,  ix.  Fife,  918 
Arndilly  house,  &c  xiil  Banff;  355,  362, 
366 


Arneybog  colliery,  viii.  Dunbarton,  176 
Arnfmlay  castle,  viii  Stirling,  268 
Arngask,  parish  of;  x.  Perth,  882 
Arnhall  house,  &c.  xl  Kincardine,  26, 

122 
Arnifoul  village,  xl  Forfar,  347 
Amisdale  village,  xiv.  Inverness,  139, 140 
Amish  point  and  lighthouse,  xiv.  Ross, 

126 
Arniston  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  52,  157, 

173 
Amizort  chapel,  xiv.  Inverness,  323 — 

loch,  354 
Arnmore,  fort  at,  viii  Stirling,  268 
Arnprior,  school  at,  viii  Stirling,  271 
Arntully,  improvements  at,  x.  Perth,  1 1 34 

—village,  1135 
Aros  bay  and  castle,  vii  Argyle,  357,  661 
Arradoul,  coins  found  at,  xiil  Banff,  255 

—chapel,  265 
Arran  isle,  v.  Bute,  1,  40— castle,  4 
Arret*  mill,  xl  Forfar,  134 
Arrdanes,  battle  of,  xiil  Banff;  224 
Arrin,  battle  at,  v.  Bute,  1 
Arrochar,  parish  of;  viii  Dunbarton,  94 

—inn,  98, 101 
Arrol,  see  Errol 

Arsta*  chapel,  ruins  of,  xv.  Orkney,  14! 
Artendol  church,  xiil  Banff,  355 
Arthur  house,  cairn  at,  xl  Kincardine, 

38 
Arthurlie,  fall  at,  vii  Renfrew,  SI  7 — fac- 
tory, 336— house,  829— printfield,  329, 
335-  village,  330 
Arthur*  seat  hill,  I  Edinburgh,  381, 615, 

616,619 
Arthur*  Oon,  viii  Stirling,  357 
Artney  glen,  x.  Perth,  578 
Arundel  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  226 
Ary  Leive  quarry,  xv.  Caithness,  15 
Ascaig,  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Ascog  loch,  v.  Bute,  82, 84, 99— bay,  83 

—house,  88 
Ascoile,  valley  of;  xv.  Sutherland,  1 49 
Ashare,  district  of;  xv.  Sutherland,  119 
Ashburn  house,  vii  Renfrew,  526 
Ashdale  glen,  v.  Bute,  5— water,  7 
Aahdow  ravine,  viii.  Stirling,  62 
Ashenyard  loch,  v.  Ayr,  812 
Aahgrove  loch,  v.  Ayr,  436,  812— house, 

815,  826 
Ashhill,  camp  at,  vi.  Lanark,  57 
Asbiestiel  house,  iil  Selkirk,  45 
Ashig  chapel,  xiv.  Inverness,  305 
Ashintully  house,  x.  Perth,  787 
Ashkirk,  parish  of,  iil  Roxburgh,  268— 

loch,  269 
Ashley,  property  of;  i.  Edinburgh,  85 
Ashton  house,  vii.  Renfrew,  526 
Asleisk  castle,  xiii.  Elgin,  103 
Asta  loch,  xv.  Shetland,  68 
Assel  water,  v.  Ayr,  395 
Assembly  Hall,  Edinburgh,  I  Edinburgh, 

659 
Assint,  parish  of,  xv.  Sutherland,  105— 
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Kyle,  105— loch,   107— quarries,  xiv. 
Row,  76 
Aasleed  bum,  xii  Aberdeen,  763 
Asylum  for  the  blind,  Edinburgh,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 727 
Athelstaneford,  parish  of,  ii.  Haddington, 

41— village,  42— battle,  49 
Athenanun  at  Stirling,  the,  viii.  Stirling, 

426 
Athol  forest,  x.  Perth,  562— and  Weem 

agricultural  association,  659 
Auchaber  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  601 
Auchairn  burn,  xv.  Caithness,  131 
Auchairn  fells,  x.  Perth,  455 
Auchaime  house,  &c.  v.  Ayr,  418 
Auchalton  quarry,  v.  Ayr,  504 
Auchans  deer  park,  v.  Avt,  670 — house, 

679 
Auchattie,  property  of,  xi   Kincardine, 

324 
Auchbreck,  chapel  at,  xiii  Banff,  140 
Aucheliffen,  farm  of,  v.  Bute,  50 
Auchenairn,  property  of,  vi.  Lanark,  404 

— village,  408 
Auchenbadie,  property  of,  xiii  Banff,  146 
Auchenbathie  Wallace,  ruins  at,  vii  Ren- 
frew, 87 
Auchenbowie  collieries,  viii.  Stirling,  310, 

331 
Auchencairn  house  and  village,  iv.  Kirk- 
cudbright, 356 
Auchencairn  plantations,  iv.  Dumfries,  55 
Auchencruive  house,  v.  Ayr,  2— property 

of,  651— colliery,  660 
Auchencruive  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

269 
Auchendolly,  spring  at,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

192 
Auchendowje,  fort  at,  viii.  Dunbarton,  168 
Auchendrane  house,  v.  Ayr,  33,  275— 

tragedy,  362— castle,  363 
Auchengarth,  impro  vementsat,  v.  Ayr,  803 
Auchengeich  mill,  vi.  Lanark,  401— plan- 
tations, 404 
Auchengeith  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  53 
Aucheugelloch,  monument  at,  vi  Lanark, 

305 
Auchengool  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  360 
Auchenharvie  castle,  v.  Ayr,  734 — pro- 
perty, 441 
Auchenheath  colliery,  vi.  Lanark,  32 
Auchenheglish  burial  ground,  viii.  Dun- 
barton,  222 
Auchenloch  village,  vi.  Lanark,  408 
Auchenlodmont  colliery,  vii  Renfrew,  153 
Auchenreoch  house,  xi  Forfar,  666 
Auchenrue,  remains  at,  iv.  Wigton,  J  42 
Auchensaugh  hill,  vi  Lanark,  479, 485 
Auchenskeigh  quarry,  v.  Ayr,  214 
Auchentiber  limeworks,  vi  Lanark,  316 
Auchentillilins  spout,  viii  Stirling,  118, 

307 
Auchentorlie  hills,  viii  Dunbarton,  16, 17 

—castle,  22 
Auchenvane,  remains  at,  iv.  Wigton,  232 
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Aucherachen  distillery,  xiii.  Banff,  1 38 
Auchernach  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  547 
Auchinamea,  property  o£  vii.  Renfrew, 

363 
Auchinarrow  valley,  xiv.  Inverness,  434 
Auchinblae  village,  xi.  Kincardine,  25, 69, 

89,  90, 102, 103 
Auchincar,  obelisk  at,  v.  Bute,  63 
Auchincass  cascade,  iv.  Dumfries,  125— 

castle,  127 
Auchincloach,  remains  at,  viii.  Stirling, 

148— burn,  140 
Auchincloich  castle,  Ayr,  v.  109 
Auchincraw  village,  ii.  Berwick,  287 
Auchincruive  house,  v.  Ayr,  120 
Auchindenanrie,  remains  -at,  viii.  Dun- 
barton, 222 
Auchindennan,  property  of,  viii  Dunbar- 
ton, 159 
Auchinder^an  moss,  xiii.  Banff,  384 
Auchindoir  and  Kearn,  united  parishes  <*U 

xii  Aberdeen,  406 
Auchindoir  church,  ruins  of,  xii.  Aber- 
deen, 411 
Auchindory,  remains  at,  xl,  Forfar,  679 
Auchindown  castle,  xiii.  Banff,  105 
Auchinduicb,  farm  of,  xv.  Sutherland,  19 
Auchineck,  improvements  .at,  viii.  Stir- 
ling, 110 
Auchingray  house,  vi  Lanark,  244 
Auehingree,  remains  at,  v.  Ayr,  220** 

factory,  233 
Auchinhalrig  property,  xiii  Elgin,  120— 

village,  122 
Auchinheath  quarry,  vi.  Lanark,  18 
Auchinhew  water,  v.  Bute,  42 
Auchinhove,  property  of,  xii.  Aberdeen. 

1087 
Auchinlaich  castle,  x.  Perth,  355 
Auchinleck,  parish  of,  v.  Ayr,  322— house, 
324,  325,  745— castle  and  old  place, 
325— village,  326,  330— quarries,  328 
Auchinleck  well,  vi  Lanark,  399 
Auchinloch  property,  vi  Lanark,  400 
Auchinmede,  remains  at,  v.  Ayr,  220 
Auchinmully  village,  viii.  Stirling,  159 
Auchinraith  house,  vi  Lanark,  319 
Auchinreath  property,  xiii  Elgin,  120 
Auchinriboch  limeworks,  viii  Stirling,  143 
Auchinrivoch  property,  viii.  Stirling,  155 
Auchinsterrie  house,  viii  Stirling,  156 
Auchintibber,  limestone  at,  viii  Dunbar- 
ton, 181 
Auchintoshan,  remains  at,  viii  Dunbar- 
ton, 22 
Auehintoul  house,  xiii  Banff,  385 
Auchin valley  property,  viii  Stirling,  155 
Auchinvole,  property  of,  viii  Dunbarton, 

193 
Auchiries  quarries,  xii.  Aberdeen,  298 — 

house,  295 
Auchlane  burn,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  1 46 
Auchlee,  remains  at,  xi.  Kincardine,  1 82 
Auchleeks  house,  x.  Perth,  569 
Auchleven  village,  xii.  Aberdeen,  696 
b 
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Auchlishie  caves,  Ac.  xi.  Forfar,  162, 177 
Auchlcesen  loch,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1050— 

property,  1087 
Auchlunies  house,  xi  Kincardine,  191 
Auchlunkart  house,  xiii.  Banff,  365  — 

property,  356 
Auchlyne  house,  x.  Perth,  1086 
Auchmacoy  property,  xii.  Aberdeen,  806, 

807— tile-work,  819 
Auchmadies  property,  xiii.  Banff,  864 
Auchmannoch  house,  v.  Ayr,  182 
Auchmedden,  arch  at,  xii.  Aberdeen,  259 

—dens,  262— hills,  717 
Auchmere,  district  of,  x.  Perth,  702 
Auchmillan,  village  of,  v.  Ayr,  162, 164 
Auchmithie  caves,  xi  Forfar,  491 — vil- 
lage, 498,  513,  515 
Auchmoor  bridge,  ix.  Kinross,  70 
Auchmore  house,  x.  Perth,  710,  1086 
Auchmore,  cairn  at,  xii|.  Banff,  186 
Auchmuty  paper  mills,  ix.  Fife,  672  . 
Auchnacree  house,  xi  Forfar,  313 
Auchnagairn  house,  Ac.  xiv.  Inverness, 

459,  460 
Auchnahow  strath,  xv.  Sutherland,  1 34 
Auchnamara  water,  vii.  Argyle,  633 
Auchness  burn,  xiii  Elgin,  196 
Auchnuallan,  remains  at,  xiv.  Inverness, 

470 
Auchonreveck  tower,  iv.  Dumfries,  490 
Auchrannie  slugs,  xi  Forfar,  428,  637 
Auchrhea  house,  xiii  Nairn,  2 
Auchry  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  764 
Auchter  water,  vi.  Lanark,  608 
Auchteran,  remains  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  56 
Auchterarder,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  285 — 
house,  289— town,    287 — agricultural 
association,  292 
Auchterderran,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  165 
Auchterflow  bog,  xiv.  Ross,  388 
Auchtergaven,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  423 
Auchterhouse,  parish  of;  xi.  Forfar,  648 
— bum,  649  —  house,  650  —  quarries, 
540 
Auchterless,  parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  285 
Auchtermairnie  house,  ix.  Fife,  379 
Auchtermuchty,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  781 

—town,  ib.  783 
Auchtertool,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  249— vil- 
lage, 257 
Auchtertyre,  village  of,  xi  Forfar,  559 
Auchter-uther-struther,  ruins  of,  ix.  Fife, 

524 
Auchtrematane  burn,  iv.  Wigton,  135 
Augmund's  How,  xv.  Orkney,  136 
Augustus,  Fort,  xiv.  Inverness,  57,  62 
Auld  burn,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  266 
Auld   water  of  Clouden,  iv.  Dumfries, 

338 
Auldbar  castle,  xi.  Forfar,  627—  stone  at, 

632 
Auldbar,  remains  at,  vii.  Renfrew,  190 
Auld  cathie,  annexed  parish  of,  ii.  Linlith- 
gow, 90 
Auldearn,  parish  of,  xiii.  Nairn,  6— burn, 


7— village,  13,  15—battle,  9— xiv. 
Ross,  192 
Aulderg  burn,  xiii  Elgin,  196 
Auldgrande  burn,  xiv.  Ross,  322,  324 
Auld  Grey  cairns,  the,  iv.  Wigton,  86 
Auldhame  bay,  ii  Haddington,  919 — 

house,  31 
Auldhill,  remains  on,  v.  Ayr,  257 
Auldhouse  burn,  vii.  Renfrew,  34— bleach- 
field,  40 
Auld  kilns  of  Kirkmaiden,  iv.  Wigton,  207 
Auld  kirk,  a  Druidical  circle,  xii.  Aber- 
deen 499 
Auld  kirk  of  North  Berwick,  ii:  Had- 
dington, 328 
Auld  kirk  of  Tough,  xii.  Aberdeen,  618 
Auld  Machan  quarry,  vi.  Lanark,  726 
Auldmuir  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  232 
Auldna  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  514 
Auldnachuirn  burn,  xiii  Elgin,  196 
Auldnacuish  burn,  xiii  Elgin,  196 
Auld  town  of  Carnousie,  xiii.  Banff,  84 
Auld  town  of  Loudoun,  v.  Ayr,  851 
Auld  Wick  tower,  ruins  of,  xv.  Caithness, 

118,  139 
Auld  wives*  lifts,  stones  called,  viii  Stir- 
ling, 171 
AuT  man  o'  Wick,  the,  xv.  Caithness,  118 
Aulmore  hill,  xiii  Banff,  214 
Aultanfhiler  burn,  xiv.  Inverness,  377 
Aultdinny  burn,  xii  Aberdeen,  1049 
Ault  Gheallaidh  burn,  xiii  Elgin,  62 
Aultgraad  water  and  falls,  xiv.  Ross,  314 
Aultguish  burn,  xiv.  Inverness,  39 
Aultkollie  ravine,  xv.  Sutherland,  192 
Aultnacaorach  burn,  xiv.  Ross,  315 
Aultnaharve  inn,  xv.  Sutherland,  68 
Aultrey  burn,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1049 
Aultaigh  burn,  xiv.  Inverness,  38 — battle, 

46 
Aumulrie,  chapel  at,  x.  Perth,  260 
Auquhirie,  district  of,  xi  Kincardine,  214 

—house,  219 
Ausdale  cliffs,  xv.  Caithness,  87 
Auskerry  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  157 
Auston  park,  vi  Lanark,  66 
Aven,  see  Avon 

Aven  Iligh  water,  xv.  Sutherland,  134 
Avich  water  and  loch,  vii  Argyle,  373 
Aviemore,  remains  at,  xiii  Elgin,  132 
Avoch,  parish  of,  xiv.  Ross,  381 — village, 
15,  381,  382— burn,  383,  387— bouse, 
384,  390— castle,  890— oyster  bed,  In- 
verness, 405 
Avochy  castle,  xii  Aberdeen,  1033 
Avon  river,  xiii  Banff,  123, 124, 125, 297 

—loch,  297 
Avon  river,  v.  Ayr,  179 — vi  Lanark,  250, 
254,  295,  301,  302, 470,  719,  721,  944 
Avon  water,  ii.  Linlithgow,  35, 36, 131 , 
170— viii.  Stirling,  191,  205, 206, 275 
Avondale,  parish  of,  vi  Lanark,  301 
Avondow  water,  viii  Stirling,  396 
Avonholm,  remains  at,  vi  Lanark,  295— 
house,  296 
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Avon  Lussa  water,  vii.  Argyle,  586 
Avonton  house,  ii.  Linlithgow,  174 
Awe  water,  vii  Argyle,  89, 477 — loch,  85, 

372 
Ayr,  pariah  and  town  of,  v.  Ayr,  1 — see 

also  Newton  and  St  Quivox— water,  6, 

11,  51,  118,  119,  126,  130,  149,  159, 

323,  637,  649,  743 
Ayrshire,  observations  on,  v.  Ayr,  856 — 

agricultural  society,  48,  64 
Ayton,  parish  of,  ii.  Berwick,  130 — castle 

and  property,   135— house,  &c   131, 

132— village,  131, 139, 142 
Ba  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  302 
Ba  loch  and  water,  vii  Argyle,  281 
BaTmrn,  see  Bannockbnrn 
Bead's  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  306 
Baads  of  Cullen,  battle  o£  xiii.  Banff,  318 
Baberton  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  546 
Babylon,  Owenite  institution  of,  vi  La- 
nark, 780,  783 
Bach  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  340 
Bachnagairn  fells,  xi  Forfar,  437 
Backaskail  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  87 
Backboath  chapel,  xi.  Forfar,  357 
Back  burn,  ix.  Fife,  823 
Back  burn  of  Romach,  xiii.  Elgin,  240 
Backies,  remains  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  34 
Backless,  market  at,  xv.  Caithness,  59 
Backmuir  of  Gilston,  village  of,  ix.  Fife, 

442 
Back  Thornley  muir,  vii.  Renfrew,  144 
Backwood  water,  i  Edinburgh,  362 
Badan  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Badbea,  cliffc  at,  xv.  Caithness,  87 
Badcall.  loch,    xv.    Sutherland,    120  — 

church,  132 
Badds  clayfield,  vi.  Lanark,  402 
Badenoch,  district  o£,  xiii.  Elgin,  124— 

xiv.  Inverness,  66,  82 
Badensgill,  the,  iii.  Peebles,  162 
Badenyon  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  437 
Badlieu  bum,  &c  iii  Peebles,  59,  62 
Badnabay,  remains  at,  xv.  Sutherland, 

127 
Bagbie  woods,  vi  Lanark,  811— house, 

817 
Baggage  knowe,  the,  viii  Stirling,  148 
BaMland  hill,  v.  Ayr,  211— coal  at,  213 
Baikie  moss,  xi  Forfar,  673 — castle,  680 

— house,  681 
Bailecbelish  bills,  vii.  Argyle,  225 
Bailepbuill  mission,  xiv.  Ross,  428 
Bailford  obelisk,  iv.  Dumfries,  502 
Bailiestone,  remains  at,  vi  Lanark,  651— 

village,  652 
Bailliefearie,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  13 
Bailwanich,  ruins  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  188 
Bainac,  Ben,  xiii.  Banff,  298 
Bainsford  sawmills,  viii.  Stirling,  19 — vil- 
lage, 21,  23 
Baimsdale  castle,  xi  For&r,  603 
Balachulish  ferry,  xiv.  Inverness,  118 — 

quarry,  123 
Balado  plantations,  ix.  Kinross,  16 


Balagan,  property  and  house,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 326 
Balas  house,  ix.  Fife,  8 
BeJbairdJe  loch,  ii  Linlithgow,  150—  lime- 
works,  154 — house,  156 
Balbec  tower,  ix.  Fife,  414 
Balbeggie  village,  x.  Perth,  933 
Balbegno  house,  xi.   Kincardine,   26— 

castle,  116 
Balbeuchy  property,  xi.  Forfar,  654 
Balbinnie  house,  xi  Forfar,  627 
Balbirnie  collieries,  ix.  Fife,  659— house, 

668— mills,  673 
Balbithan,  tree  at,  xii.  Aberdeen,  743 
Balblair  distillery,  xiv.  Ross,  452 
Balbrogie  village,  x.  Perth,  1147 
Balbunnock  village,  x.  Perth,  410,  418 
Balcaithly,  remains  at,  ix.  Fife,  366 
Balcarras  house,  ix.  Fife,  326— collieries, 
321,  322— Craig,  319,  321— den,  321, 
324 
Balcarry  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  356, 

365— port,  361 
Balcastle,  ruins  at,  viii.  Stirling,  152,  274 

—village,  278— collieries,  144, 145 
Balchristie  quarry,  ii  Berwick,  202 
Balchrystie,  church  at,  ix.  Fife,  125 
Balchurnie,  castle,  x.  Perth,  222 
Balcomie  castle,  ruins  of,  ix.  Fife,  947 
Balcony  property,  xiv.  Ross,  320,  325 
Balcraig  castle,  xi.  Forfar,  559 
Balcruivie  castle,  ix.  Fife,  438 
Baldardie,  rocks  at,  xi.  Forfar,  598 
Baldermonock's  ward,  the,  vi  Lanark, 

406 
Baldernock,  parish  of,  viii  Stirling,  169 
Baldernock  alum  works,  vi.  Lanark,  166- 
Baldoon  castle,  &c.  iv.  Wigton,  12, 16 
Baldowrie,  remains  at,  xi  Forfar,  648— 

house,  644 
Baldovie  property,  xi.  Forfar,  21 — hill, 

611,616 
Baldutho  craig,  ix.  Fife,  914 — limestone 

at,  916 
Baldred^  well,  ii.  Haddington,  333 
Baldridge  burn,  xi.  Fife,  829 — colliery, 

831 
Baledgarno  burn,  x.  Perth,  827— bill,  826 

—village,  832,  836 
Balerno,  chapel  at,  i  Edinburgh,  555 — 

sandstone  at,  544 
Balevil  house,  xiv.  Ross,  372 
Balfour  or  Bal  Orr  castle,  ix.  Fife,  665 
Balfour  castle,  xi.  Forfar,  615— hill,  611 
Balfrishel  village,  xiv.  Inverness,  57 
Balfron,  parish   of,  viii.  Stirling,  288 — 

village,  289,  295,  297— mills,  293 
Balgaies  loch,  xi  Forfar,  142 
Balgair  market,  viii  Stirling,  272— pro- 
perty, 296 
Balgarrock  house,  xi.  For&r,  629 
Balgartno,  remains  at,  xi  Forfar,  581 
Balgarvie  house,  ix.  Fife,  41 
Balgavies  loch,  xi.  Forfar,  240,  597,  627 

—house,  627,  628 
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Balgay  hill,  xi.  Forfar,  5  -remains  at,  17 

—property,  568 
Balgie  water,  xiv.  Ross,  100 
Baiglas  corrie,  viii.  Stirling,  61 
Balgonar  house,  ix.  Fife,  799 
Balgone,  rocks  at,  ii  Haddington,  317— 

house,  333— quarry,  358     - 
Baljgbnie  castle,  ix.  Fife,  666— collieries, 

661— mills,  &c.  674, 676 
Balgove  of  Rossie,  the,  xi.  Forfer,  251 
Balgown  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
Balgownie  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  1076 
Balgray,  coal  at,  v.  Ayr,  573 
Balffay,  plantations  at^iv.  Dumfries,  74, 

87 
Balgray,  remains  at,  vi.  Lanark,  671 
Balgreggan  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  504 
Balgreggan  house,  iv.  Wigton,  164 
Balhall  property,  xi  Forfer,  519 
Balharie  house,  x.  Perth,  1119 
Balhepburn,  improvements  at,  x.  Perth, 

365 
Balhousie,  remains  at,  ix.  Fife,  439 
Balhousie,  Old,  village  o£  x.  Perth,  142 
.Baligil  barn,  xv.  Sutherland,  68 
Balimacaan  house,  xiii.  Banff,  322 
Balinshoe  house,  xi.  Forfer,  178 
Balintore,  village  of,  xiv.  Ross,  361 
Balintraw  harbour,  xiv.  Ross,  309 
Ballagan  spout,  viii.  Stirling,  73,  74 
Ballairdie  castle,  x.  Perth,  221 
Ballandarg  house,  xi.  Forfiir,  1 78— burn, 

338 
Bailantrae,  parish  of,  v.  Ayr,  415— town, 

415,  416 
Bailantyne  house,  xi.  Forfar,  561 
Ballat  bog,  viii.  Stirling,  99 
Ballater  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  778— vil- 
lage, 779,  781 
Balleave  mill,  ix.  Kinross,  14 
BaBenbreich  castle,  ix.  Fife,  599,  601 
Ballenbreich  chapel,  viii.  Stirling,  210 
Ballencrieff  house,  ii.  Haddington,  252— 

hospital,  253 
Ballendean    hill,  x.  Perth,  826— house, 

833— village,  836 
Ballendrick  house,  x.  Perth,  807 
Ballengeich  road,  viii.  Stirling,  403,  417 
Ballewan  mineral  spring,  viii.  Stirling,  73 
Balliasta  kirk,  xv.  Shetland,  40— quarry, 

Ballikinrain  burn,  Ac.  viii  Stirling,  62 — 

house,  &c.  63,  65,  289 
Ballimore  house,  vii  Argyle,  105,  365 
Ballincriefflimeworks,ii  Linlithgow,  153 
Ballindalloch  house,  xiii.  Banff,  129,  133 

—castle,  1 34— limeworks,  127 
Ballindalloch  house,  viii  Stirling,  292— 

factories,  293,— -vi.  Lanark,  148 
Ballingry,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  446 
Ballintomb  burn,  xiii.  Elgin,  6%  66— re- 
mains at,  68 
Ballo  hill,  x.  Perth,  406 
Balloch  hills,  xiii.  Banff,  214 


Balloch  bog,  viii.  Dunbarton,  142— castle, 

223 
Balloch,  rocks  at,  xi.  Forfar,  160— mow, 

163 
Balloch  castle,  x.  Perth,  468— loch,  314 
Balloch  hills,  xv.  Sutherland,  135 
Ballocnleam  loch,  viii.  Stirling.  265— 

battle,  52    . 
Ballochmorie  house,  v.  Ayr,  529 
Ballochmyle,  improvements  at,  v.  Avr, 

163 
Ballochnefll,  v.  Ayr,  781 
Ballochnie  collieries,  vi.  Lanark,  243— 

railway,  246,  664 
Ballogie  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  793 
Ballomill  burn,  ix.  Fife,  559 
Ballownie,  remains  at,  xi  Forfer,  665 
Ballumbie  castle  and  house,  xL  Forfer, 

593 
Ballykellet  house,  Ac.  v.  Bute,  73,  75 
Ballyshear  house,  vii  Argyle,  430 
Balmacaan  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  43 
Balmachree  farm,  xiv.  Inverness,  378— 

moathill,  393 
Balmaclellan,parish  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

98— village,  104 
Balmadies  house,  Ac.  xi.  Forfer,  607, 608 
Balmaduthy,  see  Behnaduthy 
Balmae  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  25 
Balmaghie,  parish  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

178— house,  183 
Balmaha  pass,  viii  Dunbarton,  159 
Balmaha  chemical  works,  viii  Stirling,  96 
BalmakeUy  bum,  xi  Kincardine,  299, 304 
Balmakewan  quarry,  xi.  Kincardine,  299 

—house,  302 
Balmalcolm  village,  ix.  Fife,  106,  109 
Balmaleedie  burn,  xi.  Kincardine,  299 
Balmangan  tower,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  54 
Balmanno  house,  xi  Kincardine,  299— 

quarry,  302 
Balmanno  castle,  x.  Perth,  864 
Balmaodan  church,  vii  Argyle,  498 
Balmartin,  obelisk  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  169 
Balmashanar  hill,  xi  Forfar,  692 
Balmblair  cairns,  x.  Perth,  17* 
Balmerino,  parish  o£  ix.  Fife,  577 — vil- 
lage, 578— abbey,  ib.  588 
Balmoran  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  650 
Balmore  haughs,  viii.  Stirling,  170 
Balmossie  chapel,  xi  Forfer,  541 
Balmullo  village,  ix.  Fife,  224, 227 
Balmuto  house,  ix.  Fife,  801 
Balnaboth  house,  &c  xi.  Forfer,  172, 178 
Balnabriech  property,  xi.  Forfer,  519, 528 
Balnabruach  village,  xiv.  Ross,  26 
Balnacraig   house,   Ac.    xii.  Aberdeen, 

1052, 1056,  1087 
Balnacula,  remains  at,  v.  Bute,  54 
Balnagard  village,  x.  Perth,  1010 
Balnagask  property,  xi.  Kincardine,  205 
Balnagown,  remains  at,  xiv.  Inverness. 

471 
Balnagown  water,  xiv.  Ross,  264,  302— 
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castle,  305— forest,  403,  404— house, 
412— property,  445 
Balnakettle,  minerals  at,  xi.  Kincardine, 

26,113 
Balnakiel  bay,  xv.  Sutherland,  85,  87— 

house,  94 
Balnakyle  folia,  xv.  Sutherland,  151 
Balnamoon  house,  xi.  Forfar,  657  • 
Balnapaling  village,  xiv.  tloss,  26 
Balnathrash,  plantations  at,  xi.  Forfar, 

614 
Balnellan,  ford  and  ferry,  xiii  Banff,  139 
Balnillo  form,  xi.  Forfar,  123 
Balnock  chapel,  viii.  Dunbarton,  75 
Baloch  hill,  v.  Ayr,  366 
Balone  castle,  xiv.  Ross,  461 
Balquhapple  chapel,  x.  Perth,  1 105 
Balquhatston,  improvements  at,  viii.  Stir- 
ling, 278 
Balquhain  castle,  xii.  Aberdeen,  563, 582 

— house,  572 
Balquhidder,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  344 
Balquhindachy  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  963 
Balquhollv  castle,  &c.  xiL  Aberdeen,  991, 

994 
Balranald  harbour,  xiv.  Inverness,  161 
Balruddery,  fossil  remains  at,  xi.  Forfer, 

569,  571,  576— house,  578 
Balrymonth  hill,  ix.  Fife,  450 
Balsaggart  saw-mill,  v.  Ayr,  508 
Balshagry,  fossil  remains  at,  vi  Lanark, 

671 
Balshandie  loch,  xi.  Forfar,  456 
Balsillie,  remains  at,  ix.  Fife,  116 
Balsusney  house,  ix.  Fife,  749 
Baltersan,  limestone  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  555 

•—improvements  at,  Wigton,  185 
Balta  sound,  xv.  Shetland,  38,  48 
Balthayock  castle,  x.  Perth,  938 
Baltullo,  coal  at,  ix.  Fife,  522 
Balvag  water,  x.  Perth,  345 
Balvaird  castle,  x.  Perth,  850 
Balvery  castle,  xiii.  Banff,  105 
Balveny  vale,  xiii.  Banff,  364 
Balvicar  village,  vii.  Argyle,  79 
Balvie  house,  &c.  viii.  Dunbarton,  40,  49 
Balvraig  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  8 
Balwearie  tower,  ix.  Fife,  150 
Balwharn  castle,  x.  Perth,  433 
Balwhirn  quarry,  v.  Ayr,  504 
Balwyllo  property,  xi.  Forfar,  123 
Balyarrow  curling  club,  ix.  Fife,  646 
Bamff  house,  x.  Perth,  1119 
Bamflat  moat,  vi  Lanark,  346 
Banchory,  property  of,  xi.  Kincardine,  1 81 

—lodge,  232 
Panchory  Devenick,  parish  of,  xi.  Kin- 
cardine, 178 
Banchory  Ternan,  parish  of,  xi.  Kincar- 
dine, 323—  village,  326,  355 
Bancleroche  house,  viii.  Stirling,  244 
Banderran  house,  xi.  Forfor,  644 
Bandrum  house,  ix.  Fife,  799 
Bandry,  remains  at,  viii.  Dunbarton,  161 
Bane's  hole,  a  cave,  xiii.  Elgin,  61 


Baneton,  village  of,  ix.  Fife,  380 

Banff,  parish  and  town  of,  xiii.  Banff,  1— 

castle,  16,  21,  30 
Banf&hire,  observations  on,  xiii.  Banff, 

393 — farmers'  society,  836 
Banheath  tower,  viii  Dunbarton,  1 86 
Bank,  improvements  at,  v.  Ayr,  519 
Bankend  village,  iv.  Dumfries,  356 
Bankfoot  village,  x.  Perth,  426,  442 
Bankhead,  improvements  at,  v.  Ayr,  803 
Bankhead,  remains  at,  xiii  Banff,  225 
Bankhead  wood,  ii  Berwick,  54 
Bankhead  village,  xv.  Caithness,  143, 156 
Bankhead  property,  xi  Forfar,  302 
Bankhead  house,  &c  vi  Lanark,  377 
Bankhead,  remains  at,  x.  Perth,  1 1 73 
Bankhead,  improvements  at,  viii.  Stirling, 

277 
Bankier,  camps  at,  viii.  Stirling,  121— 

distillery,  130 
Banknock  collieries,  &c.  viii  Dunbarton, 

177— Stirling,  119,  120,  126 
Banks  village,  iv.  Dumfries,  447 
Bankton  house,  ii.  Haddington,  286 
Bankton  park  village,  ix.  Fife,  106,  109 
Bannachra  property,  viii  Dunbarton,  155 
Bannatyne  house,  xi  Forfar,  561 
Bannatyne  village,  v.  Bute,  105,  111,  112 
Banneskirk  chapel,  xv.  Caithness,  73 
Bannock  water,  viii  Stirling,  306,  307 
Bannockburn,  battle  of,  viii  Stirling,  316, 
403— collieries,  310,  331— house,  314, 
317— quoad  sacra  parish,  334 — village, 
332,  333 
Bannokstane  quarry,  vi.  Lanark,  726 
Bantaskine  house,  viii.  Stirling,  13 
Banton,  viUage  of,  viii.  Stirling,  142, 159, 

160, 164— ironstone  at,  144 
Banvie  locks,  xiv.  Inverness,  119 
Bar  hill,  viii  Dunbarton,  170— collieries, 

177 
Bara  kirk,  ii  Haddington,  95 — village,  98 
Barachan  creek,  vii  Argyle,  302 
Barassie,  remains  at,  v.  Ayr,  677 
Barbachlaw  water,  ii.  Linlithgow,  155 — 

colliery,  154 
Barber  village,  viii.  Dunbarton,  126 
Barbers  wells,  xi  Forfer,  413 
Barbeth  moss,  viii.  Dunbarton,  183 
Barbieston,  spring  at,  v.  Ayr,  274— re- 
mains found  at,  279,  280— castle,  281 
Barbreck,  battle  of,  vii.  Argyle,  51— house, 

54— valley,  46 
Barbuah  factory,  vii  Renfrew,  377 
Barcaldine  castle,  vii.  Argyle,  499— house, 

&c.  485,  501 
Barclay  hill,  v.  Ayr,  494 
Barcleugh,  remains  *af,  v.  Ayr,  656 
Barcloy,  fort  on,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  216 
Bard  head,  xv.  Shetland,  8 
Bardennoch  burn,  iv.  Dumfries,  462 
Bardoch  water,  xii.  Aberdeen,  544 
Bardon  burn,  xiii.  Elgin,  86 
Bardowie  hill,  viii.  Stirling,  140 
Barefoofs  field,  ii.  Berwick,  326 
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Bigla's  chair,  xiii.  Elgin,  132 
Bigrock  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Bigstone  of  Morangie,  xiv.  Ross,  284 
Bigswell,  tumuli  at,  xv.  Orkney,  68 
Bilbo  quarry,  xii.  Aberdeen,  706 
Bilbster  bum,  xv.  Caithness,  123— house, 

142 
Bilsdean  village,  ii.  Haddington,  356 
Billynea  head,  ix.  Fife,  256 
Bimar  rock,  &c.  ix.  Fife,  231,  828 
Bin  hill  of  Boyndie,  xiii.  Banff,  220 
Bin  hill  of  Burntisland,  ix.  Fife,  220 
Bin  hill  of  Cleish,  ix.  Kinross,  44 
Bin  hill  of  Cullen,  xiii.  Banff,  314,  315 
Bin  hill  of  Kinfauns,  x  Perth,  1206 
Bin  hill  of  Rathven,  xiii.  Banff,  246 
BindhiU,  improvements  at,  xiv.  Ross,  465 
Binean  hill,  x.  Perth,  345 
Binend  loch,  vii.  Renfrew,  385 
Binghill  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  106,  108 
Binks  house,  ii  Linlithgow,  3 
Binliga  hill,  iii.  Peebles,  121 
Binn,  see  Bin 

Binnan  hill,  vii.  Renfrew,  406 
Binnaness  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  69 
Binnicaragan  chapel,  v.  Bute,  54 
Binning  wood,  ii.  Haddington,  35,  36 
Binns  hill,  ii  Linlithgow,  1 8 — house,  26 
Binny  quarry,  ii.  Linlithgow,  1 79 
Binnycraig  hill,  ii.  Linlithgow,  170 
Binram'B  cross,  iii  Selkirk,  46 
Binsness  head,  xiii.  Elgin,  215 
Birchfield  house,  xiii  Elgin,  231 
Birdstone,  remains  at,  viii  Stirling,  243 
Birgham  chapel,  ii  Berwick,  50— mineral 

spring,  52 — village,  54 
Birkcleugh  water,  vi.  Lanark,  503 
Birken  bush,  the,  xi.  Forfiir,  294 
Birkenshaw  colliery,  vi.  Lanark,  723 
Birkenside  property,  ii.  Berwick,  351 — ' 

camp,  353 
Birkfield  limeworks,  &c.  vi.  Lanark,  569, 

571 
Birkhill  house,  ix.  Fife,  578,  588 
Birkhill  pass,  iv.  Dumfries,  102 
,   Birkhill  village,  xi  Forfar,  586 
Birkhillside  house,  ii  Berwick,  354 
Birkle  hills,  xv.  Caithness,  138 
Birnam  hill,  x.  Perth,  424,  1005— house, 

1008 
Birnie,  parish  of,  xiii.  Elgin,  83 
Birnie  slack,  xi  Kincardine,  74 
Birniehall,  coal  at,  vi  Lanark,  81 
Birnieknowe  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  326 
Birns  water,  ii.  Haddington,  101,  272 
Birreir  rock,  xv.  Shetland,  83 
Birrens,  camps  o£  iv.  Dumfries,  197,  365 
Birrenswark,  remains  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  292 
Birsay,  burgh  o£  xv.  Orkney,  151 
Birsay  and  Harray,  united  parish  o&  xv. 

Orkney,  148 
Birse,  parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  786— fo- 
rest, 787— xi.  Kincardine,  232 
Birsley  collieries,  ii  Haddington,  288 
fiiiihwood  house,  vi.  Lanark,  341 


Bishop's  bridge  village,  vi  Lanark,  408 
Bishop's  burn,  iv.  Wigton,  1, 168 
Bishop's  church,  xiii.  Elgin,  85 
Bishop's  forest  hill,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  266 
Bishop's  hill,  ix.  Kinross,  30,  31,  53 
Bishop's  house,  vii.  Argyle,  333 
Bishop's  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  201 
Bishop's  loan,  ii.  Berwick,  109 
Bishop's  loch,  xii  Aberdeen,  1026 
Bishop's  loch,  xi.  Forfar,  75 
Bishop's  loch,  vi  Lanark,  102, 401,  642 
Bishop's  mill,  vi  Lanark,  406 
Bishop's  palace,  Rayne,  xii.  Aberdeen,  424 
Bishop's  palace, Kinnedder,xiii  Elgin*  161 
Bishop's  palace,  Kirkwall,  xv.  Orkney,  4 
Bishop*  palace,  Roaemarkie,  xiv.  Ross, 

351 
Bishop's  seat  hill,  vii.  Argyle,  570 
Bishopmill  village,  xiii  Elgin,  97, 99 
Bishopton  house,  vii  Renfrew,  501 
Bixter  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  101 
Bixzyberry  hill,  vi  Lanark,  354,  357,  362 
Blackadder,  coal  at,  ii  Berwick,  167— 

house,  171,  266, 270— property,  266— 

spring,  266— water,  33, 40,  41, 66,  224, 

267,  366 
Blackburn  house,  &c  v.  Ayr,  9 
Blackburn  village,  ix.  Fife,  874 
Blackburn  village,  ii.  Linlithgow,  119 
Blackburn  water,  xiii  Elgin,  196 
Blackburn  water,  xi  Kincardine,  299, 304 , 

325 
Blackburn  water,  vi  Lanark,  499 
Blackburn  water,  iii  Roxburgh,  441, 442 

— remains  at,  444 
Blackburnhaugb  quarry,  ii  Linlithgow,  8 1 
Black  cairn,  xii  Aberdeen,  425 
Black  cairn  hill,  ix.  Fife,  57 
Black  Cart  river,  vii  Renfrew,  2,  47, 82, 

115,147,354,355,357,538 
Blackcastle,  the,  ii.  Haddington,  96 
Blackcastle  hill,  ii  Haddington,  241 
Blackcastle  rings,  ii  Berwick,  43 
Black  chapel  of  the  moor,  xii  Aberdeen, 

1048 
Blackchester  camp,  ii.  Berwick,  5 
Blackcleugh  quarry,  iv.  Dumfries,  284 
Black  cove,  the,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  356 
Blackcraig  castle,  v.  Ayr,  517 
Blackcraig  head,  xv.  Orkney,  27 
Blackcraig  hill,  v.  Ayr,  509,  510 
Blackcraig  hill,  ix.  Fife,  632,  633 
Blackcraig  hill,  x.  Perth,  1096 
Blackcraig  ironworks,  vi  Lanark,  317 
Blackcraig  quarry,  viii  Stirling,  330 
Blackden,  remains  at,  xi  Forfiir,  358 
Black  Devon  water,  viii  Clackmannan,  2, 

8,122 
Black  dikes,  the,  ii  Berwick,  43 
Black  dykes,  camp  at,  xi  Forfiir,  694 
Black  Earnside  forest,  x.  Perth,  810 
Blackerstone  property,  Ac.  ii   Berwick, 

93,95 
Black  Esk  water,  iv.  Dumfries,  398,  409, 

430 
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Benmacdui,   xii  Aberdeen,  647  —  xiii. 

Banff,  125, 296, 298— Elgin,  138 
Benmacmonaidb,  vii  Argyle,  83 
Benmaigh,vii  Argyle,  278 
Benmheadhonaig,  x.  Perth,  559 


Benmore,  vii.  Argyle,  277,  298,  570— ^'Beoch  castle,  iv.  Wigton,  232— remaini 


house,  610 
Benmore,  x.  Perth,  1077 
Benmore,  xiv.  Ross,  158, 182 
Benmore,  xv.  Sutherland,  105,  214 
Bennabad,  xv.  Orkney,  13 
Bennabuird,  xii  Aberdeen,  647 
Bennahua,  vii  Argyle,  165 
Bennamaur,  xiii  Banff,  125 
Bennamuickduidh,  see  Benmacdui 
Bennan,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  108 — v.  Ayr, 

334,  394 
Sennanaighean,  vii  Argyle,  471 
Bennarty,  ix.  Fife,  195 
Benneaw,  xii  Aberdeen,  436 
Bennetafield  house,  etc  xiv.  Rosa,  382, 390 
Bennetston  village,  viii  Stirling,  196,  L98 
Ben  Nevis,  xiv.  Inverness,  117, 119,  503 

—distillery,  511 
Bennewe,  xii  Aberdeen,  526 
Bennie  burn,  xi  Kincardine,  325 
Beaochie,  xii  Aberdeen,  422,  486,  562 

635,  693,  943 
Benozmin,  xv.  Sutherland,  135,  149, 150 
Benrinnes,  xiii  Banff,  103,111,113,124 
Benruaidh,  xv.  Orkney,  13 
Benshalgs  loch,  xiii  Elgin,  62 
Bensheasgarnich,  x.  Perth,  529 
Benshith,  xv.  Sutherland,  119 
Benthurery,  xv.  Orkney,  13 
Bensmorale,  xv.  Sutherland,  214 
Benspennie,  xv.  Sutherland,  3 
Benspionnaidh,  xv.  Sutherland,  83 
Benstac,  xv.  Sutherland,  1 19 
Benstarive,  vii  Argyle,  470 
Benston  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  477, 511,  512 
Beastroim,  xv.  Sutherland,  119 
Bentarvie,  xv.  Sutherland,  2 
Bentealluidh,  vii  Argyle,  277 
Bents  burn,  xii  Aberdeen,  492 
Bents  house,  i  Edinburgh,  306 
Benuaiah,  xiv.  Ross,  244 
Benuary,  xv.  Sutherland,  138,  189 
Benudlamain,  x.  Perth,  529 
Benulay,  xiv.  Ross,  171 
Benuna,  vii  Argyle,  702 
Benushinish,  xiv.  Ross,  158 
Benvaichard,  xiv.  Ross,  263 
Benvalla,  iii  Peebles,  121 
Benvan,  vii  Argyle,  548 
Benvan  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  363 
Benvarian,  v.  Bute,  43 
Benveallich,  xv.  Sutherland,  135, 189 
Benveedan,  vii  Argyle,  471 
Ben  venue,  x.  Perth,  1 150 
Benvie,  xi  Forfar,  460  —annexed  parish 

o£,  568— soring,  569 
Benvigory,  vii.  Argyle,  659 
Henvoirlicb,  viii  Dunbaiton,  94,  96,  x. 

Perth,  578 

FOL.  xy. 


Benvrackie,  x.  Perth,  638 
Benvraick,  viii.  Stirling,  100 
Benvui,  xiv.  Inverness,  145 
Benwhat,  v.  Ayr,  309 
Benwyvis,  xiv.  Roes,  211,  212,  244,  313 


at,  v.  Ayr,  365 
Beolary  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  135 
Beoraig  loch,  vii  Argyle,  124,  126 
Berbeth  glen,  v.  Ayr,  835 — house,  &c 

275, 315, 336,  338 
Berfield,  rocks  at,  xv.  Shetland,  103 
Bemsherard,  district  of,  xv.  Orkney,  148 
Berkhall  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  778 
Bernera  isle,  xiv.  Ross,  155,  Inverness, 
155,  199,  200,  201— head,  199,  200— 
lighthouse,  199, 208— quarry,  203 
Bernory,  caves  at,  xv.  Orkney,  14 
Berry  head,  xv.  Orkney,  71 
Berry  hill,  x.  Perth,  424— church,  433 
Berry  bridge  house,  xi.  Kincardine,  253 
Berrybush  moss,  iii  Selkirk,  38 
Berriedale  castle,   xv.  Caithness,    91— 
church,  107— fisheries,  104— head,  85 
—water  and  valley,  84,  86,  88 
Berry  hill  limeworks,  viii  Stirling,  143 — 

property,  155 
Berryland  quarry,  ix.  Fife,  841 
Berryleys  mrm,  xiii.  Banff,  21 7 
Berrymuirhead  quarry,  xi  Forfar,  692 
Bertram  Shotts,  parish  of,  vi  Lanark,  624 
Bervie,  parish  of,  xi  Kincardine,  1— brow 
or  hill,  2,  5,  310— water,  1,  2, 28, 129, 
153,154,165,166 
Bethemie,  ancient  parish  of,  xii  Aberdeen , 
474— hill,   316,  475— burial   ground, 
478 
Betteral  well,  xii  Aberdeen,  1029 
Betty  hill  fair,  xv.  Sutherland,  79 
Beum  a  chaidleamh  cave,  xiii.  Elgin,  125 
Bhannerain  fort,  xiv.  Inverness,  266 
Bhealich  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  172 
Bhorniskittaig  point,  xiv.  Inverness,  240 
Bhraggie  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  214 
Bhragidh  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  24 
Bhraoin  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  72 
Bhrodichan  loch,  xii.  Aberdeen,  648 
Bhruach  loch,  xiii  Elgin,  125 
Bible  stone  of  Birnie,  xiii  Elgin,  86 
Bield  inn,  iii  Peebles,  62 
Bieldside  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  106,  108 
Big  Cumbrae  isle,  v.  Bute,  69 
Big  harbour,  Portree,  xiv.  Inverness,  219 
Big  loch,  Lochbroom,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Bigga  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  82 
Biggar,  parish  o£  vi  Lanark,  354— bat- 
tle, 358— camps  at,  362— moss,  358— 
property,  359— village,  355,  356— wa- 
ter, 355,  iii.  Peebles,  79,  125 
Biggarpark  house,  vi  Lanark,  364 
Biggarshields,  improvements  at,  vi  La- 
nark, 372 
Bighouse,  conventicle  at,  ii  Berwick,  26J 

-4iouse,  270— chapel,  276 
Bighouse  bay,  xv.  Caithneav  14 
c 
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Blakehope,  see  Blackhope 
Blakelaw  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  145 
Blakely'B  well,  zv.  Orkney,  2 
Blakup,  see  Blackhope 
Blalowne  house,  ix.  Fife,  8 
Blane  water,  viii  Dunbarton,  36,  Stir- 
ling, 60,  61, 71 
Blanefbrd  printworks,  viii  Stirling,  82 
Blantyre  parish,  vi  Lanark,  314 — barony, 
319— craig,  814— priory,  315,  320— 
village,  321,  325— limeworks,  316, 322 
Blar  Bhatternish,  battle  of,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 330 
Blarmore,  remains  at,  v.  Bute,  23 
Blar  Fiadh  forest,  xiv.  Inverness,  445, 449 
Blar  na  cann,  the,  xiv.  Ross,  236—  inn,  250 
Blar  na  paire,  battle  of,  xiv.  Ross,  255 
Blarour  school,  xiv.  Inverness,  511 
Blar  Seine,  battle  of,  vii  Argyle,  142 
Blath  bheinn  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  300 
Blawert  hill,  vii  Renfrew,  7 
Blearier  stone,  vii.  Renfrew,  14 
Blebo  mills,  ix.  Fife,  724 
Bleeding  burn,  xii  Aberdeen,  1062 
Bleedy  gill,  iv.  Dumfries,  70 
Bleedy  pots,  the,  xiii.  Banff,  283 
Blelack  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1073 
Blelock  standing  stones,  x.  Perth,  433 
Blenerne,  property  o£  ii.  Berwick,  118 
Blervie  castle,  xiii.  Elgin,  239, 242,  248 — 

remains  at,  250 
Blind  well,  ii  Berwick,  169 
Blind  burn,  vi  Lanark,  608 
Blinkbonny  hill,  ii.  Berwick,  216 
Bloak  well,  v.  Ayr,  728 
Blochairn,  cairns  at,  viii  Stirling,  171 
Bloody  burn,  v.  Ayr,  751 
Bloody  butts,  xi  Forfar,  607 
Bloody  faulds,  xii.  Aberdeen,  613 
Bloody  lands,  ii.  Haddington,  209 
Bloody  laws,  iii  Roxburgh,  259 
Bloody  pits,  xiii.  Banff,  283 
Bloody  Sykes,  vi.  Lanark,  481 
Bloody  Tuacks,  the,  xv.  Orkney,  1 26 
Bloomhill  house,  viii.  Dunbarton,  87 
Blue  hill,  xiii.  Banff,  111 
Blue  Mull  sound,  xv.  Shetland,  23, 24 
Bluestone  Ford  bridge,  ii  Berwick,  128 
Blumel  sound,  xv.  Shetland,  86 
Blythswood  house,  vii  Renfrew,  18, 19 — 

tileworks,  127 
Boadsberry  hill,  camp  on,  vi.  Lanark,  331 
Boarhills  village,  ix.  Fife,  449,  481 
Boarlan  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  403 
Boars1  chase  district,  ix.  Fife,  360 
Boars  of  Duncansbay,  xv.  Caithness,  23. 
Boar  stone,  the,  ii  Haddington,  209 
Boat  cave  at  Stafla,  vii.  Argyle,  352 
Boat  of  Bridge,  the,  xiK.  Banff,  359,  365 
Boatgreen  village,  &c.  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

303,  375 
Boath  hill,  xi  Forfar,  354,  357 
Boath  house,  &c.  xiii  Nairn,  8,  9,  13 
Bochastle,  ruins  of,  x.  Perth,  354 


Bochle  hill,  xiii  Banff,  123 
Boddam  castle,  xii  Aberdeen,  354— light- 
house, 703— village,  345,  378 
Bodisbeck  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  102, 104 
Boe1*  cave,  vii.  Argyle,  414 
Bog  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  444 
Bog,  school  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  501 
Bog  loch,  xi  Kincardine,  325 
Boganv  point,  v.  Bute,  99 
Bogbain,  improvements  at,  xiii.  Banff,  389 
Bogend  of  Stevenston,  v.  Ayr,  430 
Bogend  colliery,  vi  Lanark,  625 
Bogendollo,  rocks  at,  xi  Kincardine,  113 
Beghall  loch,  v.  Ayr,  572,  580 
Boghall  castle,  vi  Lanark,  354,  36S 
Boghead  limeworks,  ftc  v.  Ayr,  324, 328 
Boghead,  remains  found  at,  xiii  Banff,  161 
Boghead,  remains  found  at,  xi.  Kincar- 
dine, 58 
Boghead  mills,  vfn.  Dunbarton,  199— 

plantations,  184 
Boghead  limeworks,  &c  vi  Lanark,  259 

—village,  38 
Boghead  rookery,  ii  Linlithgow,  156 
Boghead  fectory,  vii  Renfrew,  104 
Boghouse  castle,  vi.  Lanark,  502 
Boghouse  of  Kilsyth,  viii  Stirling,  140, 141 
Bogie  water,  xii  Aberdeen,  297, 407, 408, 

584, 1036, 1037— xiii  Banff,  95 
Bogie  house,  ix.  Fife,  154 
Bogle  hill  quarries,  ix.  Fife,  559 
Bogle  Mart  street,  v.  Ayr,  427 
Bogle's  hole,  the,  i  Edinburgh,  292 
Bogle"*  hole  ford,  vi  Lanark,  424 
Bogmill,  tree  at,  x.  Perth,  380 
Bogrie  hill,iv.  Dumfries,  387— tower,  341 
Bogroy,  spring  at,  xiii  Elgin,  62 
Bogside,  ruins  at,  v.  Ayr,  360 
Bogside  coal  at,  vi.  Lanark,  597 
Bogside  of  Kilsyth,  the,  viii  Stirling,  140 
Boston  loch,  v.  Ayr,  310,  313 
Bonarm  parish,  xiii  Banffj  355 — valley, 

363 
Bohespick  district,  x.  Perth,  559 
Boiling  well,  the,  ix.  Fife,  265 
Boindie  parish,  xiii.  Banff,  220 — burn,  ft. 

— village,  230 
Boisdale  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  188, 195— 

chapel,  188 
BoBdburn,  iii  Peebles,  39 
Boleskine  and  Abertarff,  parish  of,  xiv. 

Inverness,  51 
Bolfracks,  district  of,  x.  Perth,  533 
Bobhan  hill,  xi.  Forfar,  393— castle,  Ac 

394,  397 
Bolton  parish,  ii  Haddington,  271— burn, 

ift.  272— house,  275 
Bortonmuir,  camp  at,  ii  Haddington,  274 
Bombie  castle,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  20 
Bombiemains,  remains   at,  iv.    Kircud- 
bright, 20 
Bomflat  of  Dalserf,  vi  Lanark,  733 
Bomphlet,  moat  at,  vi.  Lanark,  362 
Bona  church,  xiv.  Inverness,  14 
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Bon  Accord,  quoad  sacra  parish  ef,  xii. 

Aberdeen,  1077, 1078 
Bonally  ponds,!.  Edinburgh,  109— bouse, 

114,  120 
Bonar  bridge,  xiv.  Ross,  282, 422,  xv.  Su- 
therland, 18,  20,  21, 215 
Bonamess  village,  xiv.  Ross,  432 
Boncastle,  ruins  o£  vi  Lanark,  484 
Bonchester  hill,  iii.  Roxburgh,  208,  212 
Bodies*  see  Borrowstownness 
Boness,  camp  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  14 
Bonessan  village,  vii.  Argyle,  310 
Bongate  obelisk,  Ac.  iii  Roxburgh,  12, 13 
Bonhard  colliery,  ii.   Linlithgow,  70— 

house,  68 — village,  75 
Bonhard,  remains  at,  x.  Perth,  1063 
BonhiU  parish,  viii  Dunbarton,  220 — 

house,  to. — village,  228 
Bonington  falls,  vi.  Lanark,  6 — house,  &c. 

to.  5,  9,  16, 18,  957 
Bonjedwarda  tower,  iii.  Roxburgh,  11— 

house,  14— village,  18 
Bonkle  village,  vL  Lanark,  621 
Bonnan  hill,  vi.  Lanark,  303 
Bonnington,  property  of,  L  Edinburgh,  83 

—house,  92— mineral  spring  at,  621 
Bonnington,  see  Bonington 
Bonnmton,  spring  at,  vii  Renfrew,  385 
Bonny  water,  viii.  Stirling,  3, 116, 139 
Bonnybridge  village,  viii.  Stirling,  3,  22 
Bonnyrigg,  village  of,  i  Edinburgh,  609 
Bonnyford  saw  mill,  viii  Stirling,  123 
Bonnymuir,  skirmish  at,  viii  Dunbarton, 

149,  Stirling,  8— distillery,  20 
Bonnyside  sawmills,  via.  Stirling,  1 9 
Bonnyton  den  and  castle,  xi  Forfar,  116 

—village,  334 
Bonshaw  house,  iv.  Dunbarton,  280 
Bony  brae,  iii  Roxburgh,  317 
Bonytown,  spring  at,  ix.  Fife,  454 
Boon  hill,  ii  Berwick,  348, 349—  stone  at, 

353 
Boon  the  brae,  chapel  and  spring  at,  vii. 

Renfrew,  328 
Boon  Dreigh  water,  ii.  Berwick,  347,  349 
Boquhan  burn,  Ac.  viii.  Stirling,  26,  48, 
265— glen,50,53— property,  Ac  51 ,266 
--~Bord  burn,  viii  Dunbarton,  173 
~^>Bord  hill,  xiii.  Banff,  298 
S      Bore  spring,  vii  Renfrew,  20 

Bore  stone,  Bannockburn,  viii.  Stirling, 

316,  323 
Bore  stone,  Gask,  x.  Perth,  338 
Boreland  castle,  v.  Ayr,  482— remains  at, 

39 
Boreland  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  538— tower, 

127 
Boreland  village,  ix.  Fife,  135, 139 
Boreland,  dun  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  53 
Boreland  hill,  &c  iii  Peebles,  137,  141 
Boreland  house,  x.  Perth,  1087 
Boreland  property,  vii  Renfrew,  395 
Borennich  district,  x.  Perth,  559 
Boreraig,  chapel  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  305 

—school,  339 


Borgie  water,  xv.  Sutherland,  69,  170T 

179,  215 
Borgue,  rock  at,  xv.  Caithness,  87 
Borgue,  parish  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  47 
Borland,  chapel  at,  v.  Ayr,  479,  482 
Borland  burn,  vi  Lanark,  852— quarry, 

850 — remains  at,  854 
Borley  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  87 
Borness    head,    iv.    Kirkcudbright,  48, 

Wigton,  24 
Bornish  property,  xiv.  Inverness,  190 
Borniskittaig,  eaves  at,  xiv.  Inverness, 248 
Borough  muir,  i.  Edinburgh,  7,  624 
Borough  head,  iv.  Wigton,  36 
Borrow  point,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  235 
Borrowfield  moss,  xi  Forfar,  280 
Borrowmuir  hills,  xi  Kincardine,  132 
Borrowston,  caves  at,  xv.  Orkney,  13 
Borrowstownness,  parish  of,  ii.  Linlithgow, 

120— town,  134,  136,  139 
Berth  wick  parish,  i  Edinburgh,  150 — 

castle,  156,  167,  171— church,  173 — 

village,  185 
Borthwick  water,  iii.  Roxburgh,  76,  87, 

89,  380,  428,  Selkirk,  79 
Borthwickbrae  house,  &c.  iii  Roxburgh, 

90,  92 

Borthwick  hill,  remain*  at,  i  Edinburgh, 

202 
Boithwickshiels  house,  &c  iii  Roxburgh, 

90,  91,  92 
Borve  castle,  xiv.  Inverness,  188 — school, 

294 
Borve  water,  xiv.  Ross,  143 
Boss  cairns,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  131 
Botanic  garden,  Edinburgh,  i.  Edinburgh, 

691— Glasgow,  vi.  Lanark,  175 
Bothkennar  parish,  viii.  Stirling,  201 
Bothland  burn,  vi  Lanark,  401, 403 
Bothwell  burn,  ii  Haddington,  225 
Bothwell  parish,  vi  Lanark,  765— barony, 

778— castle,  315, 769,  783,  787,  957— 

church,  788— village,  766,  770,  793, 

797 
Bothwell  bridge,  vi  Lanark,  250,  286, 

766,  771, 789— battle  of,  266,  779 
Bothwell  castle,  village  of,  vi.  Lanark, 

793 
Bothwellhaugh,  property  o£  vi  Lanark, 

784— bridge  at,  789 
Bothwell  muir,  vi  Lanark,  624 
Bothwellpark  house,  vi  Lanark,  784 
Botriphnie  parish,  xiii.  Banff,  209— house, 

210 
Bottomless  mire,  vi  Lanark,  481 
Boughtrig  plantations,  iii.  Roxburgh,  194 
Bounness,  the,  xv.  Shetland,  95 
Bouriefad  village,  xi  For&r,  152 
Bourjo,  the,  iii  Roxburgh,  61 
Bourock,  limestone  at,  v.  Ayr,  291 
Bourtrie  parish,  xii.  Aberdeen,  620 
Bousta,  hamlet  of,  xv.  Shetland,  95 
Boveray  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  163, 170" 
Bow  castle,  i  Edinburgh,  418 
Bow  cave,  the,  xiii  Banff,  179 
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Bow  of  Rackwick  roeks,  xv.  Orkney,  116 
Bowbeat  bill,  i.  Edinburgh,  49 
Bowbridge  colliery,  t.  Ayr,  444 
Bowbutts  of  Olencairn,  iv.  Dumfries,  331 
Bowbutts  of  Strachan,  xi.  Kincardine,  236 
Bowden  hill,  viii  Dunbarton,  181 
Bowden  hill,  ii  Linlithgow,  35— camp  on, 

50 
Bowden  parish,  iii  Roxburgh,  34— burn, 

36— moor,  35— village,  36,  3d,  48 
Bower  parish,  xv.  Caithness,  114 
Bower  hope,  iii.  Selkirk,  30 
Bower  of  Wandell,  vi.  Lanark,  818. 
Bower  park,  vi.  Lanark,  818 
Bowerhouses  house,  ii.  Haddington,  227 
Bowermadden  property,  xv.  Caithness, 

114 
Bowfield  bleachfield,  vii  Renfrew,  102— 

house,  76 
Bowhill  house,  Ac.  iii.  Selkirk,  2,  5 
Bowhouse  farm,  xi.  Forfar,  412 
Bowknap  rock,  vii,  Argyle,  259 
Bowland. house,  i  Edinburgh,  417 
Bowling  bay,  viii.  Dunbarton,  1 6— village, 

29 
Bowman  stone,  xii  Aberdeen,  426 
Bowman's  flat,  vi.  Lanark,  733 
Bowmont  water  and  vale,  iii  Roxburgh, 

159,  160,  448,  450,  462— forest,  223 
Bowmore  village,  vii  Argyle,  668,  669 
Bowness  canal,  iv.  Dumfries,  259 
Bowtree  dam,  vi.  Lanark,  378 
Boydston  caatlehill,  v.  Ayr,  257 
Boyne  burn,  xiii.  Banff,  1, 178, 179,  220 
—castle,  1,  224— forest,  220— house, 
226,228— thanedome,  15 
BoyneTi  mill  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  601 
Boyndie  burn,  xiii.  Aberdeen,  2,  40,  46— 

bay,  2,5 
Boyndlie  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  723 
Braan  water,  x.  Perth,  251, 453, 455, 1005 
Brabloch  house,  vii.  Renfrew,  198 
Brabster  house,  &c  xv.  Caithness,  24, 27 
Brabsterdorran,  property  o£  xv.  Caith- 
ness, 115 
Brabstermire,  xv.  Caithness,  31 
Bracadale,  parish  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  295 

—loch,  296,  323 
Braccans,  tumuli  at,  xii  Aberdeen,  993 
Brachan  camp,  xi.  Forfar,  548 
Bracholy,  suppressed  parish  of,  xiv.  In- 
verness, 375 
Bracken  heugh,  the,  v.  Ayr,  289 
Brackla  distillery,  xiii.  Nairn,  26 
Brackland  bridge,  x.  Perth,  352 
Brackla  w  burn,  xi  For&r,  525 
Braco,  ferm  of,  xiii  Banff;  217 
Braco  plantations,  x.  Perth,  318— village, 

327,  331,  332 
Bractie  law,  xi  Forfar,  386 
Bractullo,  remains  at,  xi.  Forfar,  386 
Braden  loch,  v.  Ayr,  334 
Brae,  district  of;  xiv.  Inverness,  511 
Brae  Dunstan,  ii.  Berwick,  51 
Brae  Moray,  xiii  Elgin,  179 


Brae  Riach  hill,  xiii  Elgin,  137 
Brae  Roy  chapel,  xiv.  Inverness,  126 
Brae  of  Airlie,  xi  For&r,  671 
Brae  of  Fea  hill,  xv.  Orkney,  86 
Brae  of  Fearn,  xi  For&r,  312 
Brae  of  Fetteresso,  xi  Kincardine,  246 
Brae  of  the  Well,  xiv.  Inverness,  380 
Braes,  improvements  at,  viii  Dunbarton, 

198 
Braes,  property  of,  xiii  Elgin,  120 
Braes  of  Angus,  xi  Forfar,  636 
Braes  of  Avon,  xiii  Banff,  298 
Braes  of  Fordoun,  xi  Kincardine,  68 
Braes  of  Gartly,  xiii.  Banff,  95 
Braes  of  Gleniffer,  vii.  Renfrew,  140,  ICO 
Braes  of  Glenlivat,  xiii.  Banff,  124 
Braes  of  Kilpatrick,  viii.  Dunbarton,  36 
Braes  of  Lorn,  vii  Argyle,  62 
Braes  of  Orwell,  ix.  Kinross,  53 
Braes  of  Pettie,  xiv.  Inverness,  377 
Braes  of  Portree,  xiv.  Inverness,  233 
Breehend  house,  i  Edinburgh,  597 
Braehead,  camp  on,  vi  Lanark,  81 7 — vil- 
lage, 90,  898 
Braehead  house,  vii  Renfrew,  5—  rocks 

at,  148 
Braehungay,  xv.  Caithness,  87 
Braelangwell  lodge,  xiv.  Ross,  423— pro- 
perty, &c.  43, 48— distillery,  49 
Braemar,  district  of;  xii  Aberdeen,  617— 

castle,  650— Highland  Society,  653 
Braemore,  rocks  at,  xv.  Caithness,  87 
Braeroddoch  loch,  xii  Aberdeen,  1050 
Braga  ness,  xv.  Shetland,  105 
Bragar  bay,  xiv.  Ross,  142— remains  at, 

145 
Brahsn  castle,  xiv.  Ross,  252,  366, 401 
Braichlich  property,  xiv.  Inverness,  375 
Braid  burn,  i  Edinburgh,  109— hills,  615 
Braid  goe,  xv.  Caithness,  1 18 
Braid,  remains  at,  iv.  Wigton,  232 
Braidlee,  remains  found  at,  v.  Ayr,  846 
Braidwood,  barony  of;  vi.  Lanark,  577— 
collieries,  567— house,  582 — limeworks, 
&c  569, 57 1— remainsas,  58 1— village, 
592 
Brakes,  remains  found  at,  viii  Stirling, 

210 
Braky,  property  of,  xi  Forfar,  395 
Brallaig  loch,  vii  Argyle,  64 
Bran  glen,  x.  Perth,  21 9— water,  251, 453, 

455,  1005 
Branburv  hill,  quarry  at,  xv.  Sutherland, 

159 
Brandir  pass,  vii.  Argyle,  88 
Brand's  hill,  xi.  Kincardine,  271 
Braniachan  hill,  v.  Ayr,  309 
Brannan  stanes,  the,  xiii  Banff,  225     • 
Branteth  quarry,  iv.  Dumfries,  284 — well, 

276 
Branxholm   castle,  iii    Roxburgh,  386, 

393 
Branxton  plantations,  ii  Haddington*  234, 

238 
Brany  loch,  xi.  Forfar,  436— water,  192 
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Braon  loch,  xiv.  Ron,  72 
Braasa  sound,  xv.  Shetland,  1 
Brawblin,  springs  at,  xv.  Caithness,  15 
Brawl  castle,  xv.  Caithness,  70 
Brawiinknowa,  chapel  at,  xiii  Banff,  97 
Brax  quarry,  xi.  Forfar,  495 
Breacacha  bay,  vii  Argyle,  199— castle, 

207 
Breacdearg  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  491 
Breadiesholme  house,  vi  Lanark,  652 
Breadalbane  castle,  x,  Perth,  345— Agri- 
cultural Association,  476 
Breakachy  burn,  xiv.  Inverness,  419 
Brechin,  parish  and  town,  xi.  Forfar,  129 

—castle,  131,  1 34,— cathedral,  133 
Brecken  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  204 
Breckry glen,  vii.  Argyle,  4 1 3— water,  416 
Brecon  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  24 
Brediland  pottery,  vii.  Renfrew,  156— 

property,  197 
Bredus'  well,  x.  Perth.  552 
Breedsorrow,  tradition  regarding,  v.  Ayr, 

800 
Breich  burn,  vi.  Lanark,  608 
Breich  burn,  ii.  Linlithgow,  76,  116 
Brenaheglei&h  hill,  xv.  Caithness,  84 
Brenshaw  quarry,  vi  Lanark,  423 
Breriach  mount,  xii  Aberdeen,  648 
Brassay  isle  and  sound,  xv.  Shetland,  1, 

Bressay,Burra,and  Quar$  united  parishes 

of,  xv.  Shetland,  7 
Breston,  Roman  road  at,  v.  Ayr,  39 
Brewers*  Know,  viiL  Clackmannan,  108 
Brewery  village,  i  Edinburgh,  184 
Briarachan  water,  x.  Perth,  638, 639 
Bricedale  house,  ix.  Fife,  749 
Brichty  glen,  xi  Forfar,  421 
Brickfield,  tilework  at,  ii  Linlithgow,  71 
Brickigoe,  xv.  Caithness,  119— loch,  124 
Bridekirk,  village,  &c.  o£  iv.  Dumfries, 

526,  535 
Brides  ness,  xv.  Orkney,  104 
Bridewell,  Aberdeen,  xii  Aberdeen,  80 
Bridewell,  Edinburgh,  i  Edinburgh,  720 
Bridewell,  Glasgow,  vi  Lanark,  215 
Bridge  of  Allan  village,  viii  Stirling,  218, 

231 
Bridge  of  Alvah,  xiii.  Banff,  146 
Bridge  of  Cree  village,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

134 
Bridge  of  Dee  village,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

188 
Bridge  of  Dunkeld,  x.  Perth,  991 
Bridge  of  Earn  village,  x.  Perth,  797, 817 
Bridge  of  Orr  village,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

260 
Bridge  of  Teith  village,  x.  Perth,  1230, 

1240— ohapel,  1231 
Bridge  of  Weir  factory,  vii  Renfrew,  51 

—village,  371,  378 
Bridge  castle,  ruins  o£  ii.  Linlithgow,  50 

collierv,  38,  62— house,  38 
Bridgend,  Cardross,  village,  viii  Dunbar- 

ton,  88,  91 


Bridgend,  Dalkeith,  village,  i  Edinburgh, 

510 
Bridgend,  Dunse,  ii.  Berwick,  249 
Bridgend,  Hyndford,  village,  vi  Lanark, 

24 
Bridgend,  Kinnoull,  village,  x.  Perth,  939 
Bridgend,  Largs,  improvements  at,  v.  Ayr, 

803 
Bridgend,  Leggerwood,  ii.  Berwick,  348 
Bridgend,  Lochwinnoch,  bridge,  vii.  Ren- 
frew, 96 
Bridgend,  Maybole,  castle,  v.  Ayr,  365 
Bridgend,  Melrose,  village,  iii.  Roxburgh, 

68 
Bridgend,  Ruthven,  xi.  Forfar,  413 
Bridgend,  Roaskeen,  village,  xiv.  Ross,  272 
Bridgehouse,  property  of,  ii.  Linlithgow, 

52 
Bridgeness,  ii  Linlithgow,  55 — village,  72 
Bridgeton,  Redgorton,  cairns  at,  x.  Perth, 

172 
Bridgeton,  St  Cyrus,  hill,  xi  Kincardine, 

270— house,  283 
Bridgeton,  St  Vigeans,  xi  Formr,  496 
Bridgetown  of  Spey,  xiii.  Banff,  365 
Briech  water,  ii  Linlithgow,  76, 116 
Brierbush  village,  iv.  Dumfries,  508 
Briery  well,  the,  ix.  Fife,  964 
Brig  o'  Tram,  the,  xv.  Caithness,  119 
Brigham  or  Birgham  village,  ii  Berwick^  54  - 
Brighton's  quarry,  viii  Stirling,  192 
Briglands  farm,  xiii.  Banff,  365 
Brigton  hill,  xi  Forfar,  207 
Brigton  of  Ruthven,  xi.  Formr,  413 
Brindister  ness  and  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  101 
Brindy  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  693 
Brisbane  observatory,  v.  Ayr,  788 — glen 

and  house,  788,  799 
Broad  bay,  xiv.  Ross,  117 
Broad  moss,  x.  Perth,  244 
Broadfield  house,  vii  Renfrew,  58 
Broadford  factories,  xii  Aberdeen,  1077 
Broadford  church,  Ac.  xiv.  Inverness,  306 
— limeworks,  278,  310— village,  306,  • 
307 
Broadhaven,  copper  ore  at,xv.  Caithness, 

126— village,  153,  157,  158 
Broadhill,  the,  xii.  Aberdeen,  5 
Broadlaw,  rocks  at,  xi.  Forfar,  144 
Broadlaw  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  103 
Broadlaw  hill,  iii.  Peebles,  56 
Broadlee,  camp  at  iii  Roxburgh,  90 
Broadlie  factory,  vii  Renfrew,  336 
Broadmeadows  house,  ii  Berwick,  153, 

iii.  Selkirk,  5 
Broadstone  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  573 
Broats  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  280 
Brochlock,  skirmish  at,  v.  Ayr,  360— cas- 
tle, 365 
Brock  burn,  vii.  Renfrew,  84,  816,  538 
Brock  hill,  iii  Selkirk,  40 
Brockshole,  ironstone  at,  vi  Lanark,  571 
Brodichan  loch,  xii  Aberdeen,  648 
Brodick  bay,  v.  Bute,  3— castle,  11,  22 
—harbour,  &c  32,  33— church,  34 
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Brodie  house,  xiii  Elgin,  2,  5,  218,  222 
—obelisk  at,  221— quarries,  Nairn,  8 
—plantations,  9 
Brodie'B  cairn,  xii.  Aberdeen,  264 
Broich  water  and  house,  viii  Stirling,  265, 

267 
Bromland  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  226 
Brohach  burn,  xiv.  Inverness,  419 
Brony  water,  xii.  Aberdeen,  900 
Broom,  skirmish  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  248 
Broom  isle,  xiii.  Elgin,  64 
Broom  loch,  x.  Perth,  639,  996 
Broom  loch  and  water,  xiv.  Ross,  72,  74 
Broom  of  Moy  village,  xiii.  Elgin,  226 
Broomage,  improvements  at,  viii.  Stirling, 

266 
Broomhall  house,  ix.  Fife,  824,  856 
Broomhill  loch,  iv.  Dumfries,  379 
1  Broomhill  house,  vi.  Lanark,  7  33  —quarry, 

724,  726 
Broomholme  property,  &c  iv.  Dumfries, 

416,420,421 
Broomhouse,  ii  Berwick,  267,  270— pa- 
per mill,  &c.  271,  Haddington,  230 
Broomhouse  village,  vi  Lanark,  652 
Broomlee  plantations,  ii£  Peebles,  165 
Broomley  property,  xi  Forfar,  123 
Broomrig  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  560 
Broomylees  hills,  iii.  Peebles,  135— quar- 
ry, 136 
Brora  cave,  xv.  Sutherland,  150— colliery, 
152— loch,  149, 150— strath,  149— wa- 
ter, 46,  48,  151,  160,  215,  217 
Brora,  geological  phenomena  at,  xiv.  In- 
verness, 5 
Brother  loch,  vil  Renfrew,  34,  516 
Brotherton  house,  xi.  Kincardine,  53 
Brothock  water,  xi  Forfar,  74,  75,  490, 

493 
Brough,  fort  at,  xv.  Shetland,  25 
Brough  Dunnet  fisheries,  xv.  Caithness, 

37— harbour,  46 
Brough  of  Delting,  xv.  Shetland,  57 
,  Brough  of  Cuppasetter,  xv.  Shetland,  83 
Broughton  burn,  iii.  Peebles,  79 — place, 

88— village,  89, 93 
Broughton,    Glenholm,   and    Kilbucho, 

united  parishes  o£  iii  Peebles,  78 
Broughtonhope  hill,  iii  Peebles,  79 
Broughty,  chapel  at,  xi  Forfar,  541— 

castle,  547 
Broughty  ferry,  village  and  quoad  sacra 
parish  of;  xi  Forfiir,  5*,  40, 549, 552, 554 
Brouland,  wart  of,  xv.  Shetland,  1 11 
Brow,  spring  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  219 
Brow  lead  mine,  vi  Lanark,  336 
Browhouses,  bay  e£  iv.  Dumfries,  262— 

village,  270 
Brown  head,  v.  Bute,  40,  41 
Brown  hill,  xiii  Banff;  79 
Brown  loch,  v.  Ayr,  159,  766 
Brown  Carrick  hills,  v.  Ayr,  2,  30,  349 
Brown  Muir  bill,  v.  Ayr,  576 — iv.  Dum- 
fries, 290 


Brownie's  Leys,  xi  Kincardine,  25 
Brownlee  collieries,  vi  Lanark,  668 
Brownrig  house,  vi.  Lanark,  548 
Brown  >  hill,  ii.  Haddington,  1 
Brownside  mils,  vii  Renfrew,  317 — quar- 
ry, 820 
Broxburn  village,  ii  Linlithgow,  87 
Broxburn  water,  ii  Haddington,  71, 225 
Broxmouth  park,  ii  Haddington,  71,  77, 

79,80 
Broxlaw  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  303 
Bruach  na  fuaran,  spring  at,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 380 
Bruan,  mission  of;  xv.  Caithness,  108, 162 
Bruar,  falls  of,  x.  Perth,  560 
Bruce1*  acres,  iv.  Dumfries,  248 
Braced  castle,  viii  Stirling,  323 
Bruce1*  how,  xii  Aberdeen,  659 
Brucefield  hill,  &c  xii  Aberdeen,  178, 

624 
Brucefield  collieries,  viii  Clackmannan, 

128— house,  127 
Brucefield  mills,  ix.  Fife,  890— village, 

874 
Brucehaven  village  and  harbour,  ix.  Fife, 

230,  824,  896 
Bruiach  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  491 
Brundin  laws,  iii  Roxburgh,  255 
Brunstane  burn,  i  Edinburgh,  382 — cas- 
tle, 36— house,  1 1 
Bnmthill,  the,  ii  Haddington,  71 
Bruntiburn,  camp  at,  ii  Berwick,  72— 

plantations,  81— quarry,  66 
Brunton,  name  o£  ii  Berwick,  247 
Brunton  castle,  ix.  Fife,  665— village,  651 
Bruntwood  loch,  v.  Ayr,  181 
Brux  house,  Ac  xii  Aberdeen,  411, 444, 

448 
Rruxie,  camp  at,  xii  Aberdeen,  147 
Bruxie  hill,  xi  Kincardine,  154,  310 
Brydestou  mill,  xi  Forfar,  673 
Brydieston,  xi  Forfar,  685 
Buachaille  rock,  vii  Argyle,  352 
BuachaiUe  Etive  hills,  vii.  Argyle,  471 
Buarblach  farm,  xiv.  Inverness,  141 
Buccleuch,  annexed  pariah  of;  iii  Selkirk, 

54, 65— castle  and  chapel,  66,  67 
Buchan,  district  oE,  xii  Aberdeen,  799— 

Agricultural  Association,  724,  866 
Buchanan,  pariah  of;  viii  Stirling,  89— 

house,  ib.  92,  Dunbarton,  212 
Buchanan^  monument,  viii  Stirling,  66 
Buchanhaven  village,  xii  Aberdeen,  370 
Buchanness  head   and  lighthouse,   xn. 

Aberdeen,  345,  382 
Buchanty  chapel,  &c  x.  Perth,  251, 253, 

255   . 
Buchany  village,  x.  Perth,  1240 
Bucharin  castle,  xiii  Banff,  364 
Buchlyvie  village  and  quoad  sacra  parish, 

viii.  Stirling,  111 
Bucholie  castle,  xv.  Caithness,  25 
Bucbragie  house,  remains  at,  xiii  Banff; 
225 
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Buck  well,  vL  Lanark,  846 

Bucket  burn,  xii.  Aberdeen,  436,  530 

Buckhaven  village  and  harbour,  ix.  Fife, 

394,396,398,400/403 
Buckholmnde  village,  iii  Roxburgh,  66, 

67 
Buckie  burn,  xii  Aberdeen,  493 
Buckie  burn,  xiiL  Banff;  250— chapel, 

265— lodge,  253,260— village,  247, 260 
Buckie  glen,  x.  Perth,  344 
Buckie  burn,  viii  Stirling,  323 
Buck  Inch  isle,  vii  Renfrew,  5 
Buckland  burn,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  5 
Bucklerhold  tower,  iv.  Dumfries,  444 
Bucklyvie  village,  ix.  Fife,  281 
Bucklyvie  village  and  quoad  aacra  parish, 

viii  Stirling,  270 
Buddo  rock,  ix.  Fife,  451 
Bue  Inch  isle,  viii  Dunbarton,  233 
Buie  water,  vii  Argyle,  479 
Buie  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  17 
•  Builg  loch,  xiii.  Banff,  298 
Buitterlach  burial  ground,  xiii  Banff,  133 
Buittle  parish,  if.  Kirkcudbright,  200— 

castle,  203 
Bull  loch,  v.  Bute,  99 
Boilers  Buchan  village,  xii  Aberdeen, 

979 
Bullet  Knowe,  the,  viii  Stirling,  148 
Bullion  hleachfield,  xi  Forfiir,  578 
Bullion  well,  ii  Linlithgow,  110 
Bulvicar  bay,  vii  Argyle,  73 
Bunachton  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  516 
Bunawe  iron  works,  vii  Argyle,  100,  519, 

520 
Bunchrew  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  460 
Bundalloch,  xiv.  Ross,  178 
Buness  house,  xv.  Shetland,  40— chrome 

quarries,  147 
Bun  Iligh  village,  xv.  Sutherland,  134 
Bunker*  hill,  i  Edinburgh,  616,  619 
Bunkle  barony,  ii  Berwick,  118— edge, 

115— wood,  117 
Bunkle  and  Preston,  united  parishes  ot, 

ii.  Berwick,  115 
Bunloit  fort,  xiv.  Inverness,  45 
Bunman  hill,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
Bunnach,  limestone  at,  v.  Ayr,  814 
Bunroy,  school  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  511 
fiunty  village,  xii  Aberdeen,  1048 
Bunxeon  house,  ix.  Fife,  568 
Burdiehouse  burn,  i  Edinburgh,  109— 

quarries,  2, 20 
Burdyards  house,  xiii.  Elgin,  162 
Burg  head,  vii  Argyle,  299 
Burg  hill,  xi  Forfar,  129 
Burgar  bouse,  xv.  Orkney,  202 
Burgh  of  Hempriggs,  xv.  Caithness,  118 
Burghead,  remains  at,  xiii  Elgin,  36— 

village,  38,  40 
Bnrgie  cattle,  xiii  Elgin,  239,  242,  248— 

remains  found  at,  249— trees  at,  244 
Burican  mill,  v.  Bute,  56 
Burkle  hill,  xi  Forfar,  129 
Burleigh  castle,  ix.  Kinross,  59 
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Burleigh*  bole,  ix.  Kinross,  60 

Burn  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  439 

Burn  of  Boyne,  xiii  Banff,  1 

Burn  of  Kiiry  district,  xi  Forfar,  432 

Burn  house,  &c.  xi.  Kincardine,  26,  73, 

89,112,114,119 
Burn  well,  vi.  Lanark,  420 
Burn  colliery,  ii  Linlithgow,  71 
Burnbank  harbour  and  village,  xi.  Kin- 
cardine, 196,  208 
Burnbank  water,  x.  Perth,  1248 
Burnbrae  well,  vi  Lanark,  400 
Burncleugh  embankments,  iv.  Dumfries, 

409 
Burness  house,  xv.  Orkney,  68— annexed 

parish,  85 — loch,  118 
Burnetland,  moat  at,  vi  Lanark,  362 
Burnfoot    valley,   iv.  Dumfries,  274  — 

house,  431 
Burnfoot  port,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  361 
Burnfoot  collieries,  Ac.  ii  Linlithgow,  58, 

63 
Burnfoot  mills,  x.  Perth,  334 
Burnfoot  bleachfield,  vii  Renfrew,  102 
Burnfoot  of  Gargunnock,  viii.  Stirling,  49 
Burnfoot  of  Luce  harbour,  iv.  Wigton,  66 
Burnhaven  village,  xii  Aberdeen,  381, 

709 
Burnhead  house,  v.  Ayr,  132 — Roman 

road  at,  315 
Burnhead  village,  iv.  Dumfries,  508 
Burnhead,  coins  found  at,  vi  Lanark,  581 
Burnhead,  spring  at,  viii.  Stirling,  147 
Burnhouse  village,  v.  Avr,  593 
Burnhouse  house,  i  Edinburgh,  417 
Burnmouth  quarries,  ii  Berwick,  132— 

village,  131,  143 
Burnoch  water,  v.  Ayr,  106 
Burns'  monument,  Ayr,  v.  Ayr,  16,  26— 

Edinburgh,  i  Edinburgh,  655 
Burnside,  tumulus  at,  xii.  Aberdeen,  993 
Burnside  house,  xiii.  Banff,  255 
Burnside  village,  ix.  Fife,  106,  109 
Burnside  hill,  xi  Forfar,  5 9 7— house,  608 

— village,  608 
Burnside  quarry,  ii  Haddington,  205 
Burnside  village,  xi.  Kincardine,  265, 292 
Burnside  village,  xiii.  Nairn,  4 
Burnswark  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  204,  207, 

290 — camps,  &c.  197,  292 — ironstone 

at,  196 
Burntisland  pariah,  ix.  Fife,  404— town, 

404,411,418 
Burnturk  quarries,  ix.  Fife,  105 
Burnweil  hill,  v.  Ayr,  21 
Burra  isles,  xv.  Shetland,  8 
Burrafrith,  xv.  Shetland,  36,  38— isle,  38 . 
Burraness,  xv.  Shetland,  24— fort  on,  25, 

27 
Burravoe,  xv.  Shetland,  83— remains  at, 

57 
Burray  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  191 
Burreldales,  remains  at,  xiii  Banff,  162 
Burrelton  village,  x.  Perth,  1171 
Burrion  castle,  xv.  Orkney,  105 
d 
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Burron  hill,  camp  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  445 
Burrow  head,  xv.  Orkney,  157 
Burrowhead,  cliffs  at,  iv.  Wigton,  53 
Busby  moor,  v.  Ayr,  1 96 
Busby  village  and  factories,  vi.  Lanark, 

599, 605,  893 
Busby  factory,  vii.  Renfrew,  523 
Bush  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  317 
Bush  park,moatat,iv.  Kirkcudbright,  298 
Bush  burn,  viii.  Stirling,  ]  39 
Bushy  aik  lane,  vii.  Renfrew,  504 
Bushyberry  hill^  vi.  Lanark,  354, 357,  362 
Bushy  bield,the,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  379 
Busby  hill  village*  vi.  Lanark,  431 
Buss,  camp  at,  rii.  Aberdeen,  286 
Busta  house,  &c.  xv.  Shetland,  57 
But  of  Lewis,  xiv.  Inverness,  159,  Ross, 

120 
Bute  isle,  v.  Bute,  82,  95— farmers'  so- 
ciety, 91,  108 
Biiteland,  remains  at,  i  Edinburgh,  547 

— property  of,  549 
Buteshire,  observations  on,  v.  Bute,  118 
Buthland  burn,  viii.  Dunbarton,  173 
Butter  well,  vii.  Renfrew,  315 
Butterston  loch,  x.  Perth,  673 
Butts,  battle  of  the,  vi.  Lanark,  109 
Butts  of  Renfrew,  vii.  Renfrew,  17 
Byre  burn,  iv.  Dumfries,  418 — collieries, 

486 
Byrecleugh,  cairn  at,  ii.  Berwick,  94 
Byrehope  burn,  i.  Edinburgh,  404 
Byreshill,  monument  on,  ii.  Haddington, 

141 
Byset  water,  xii.  Aberdeen,  303 
Caaf  water,  v.  Ayr,  193,  212,  812 
Caanlocban  glen,  xiv.  Ross,  24 
Ca  an  Righ,  tradition  regarding,  xiv.  Ross, 

24 
Cabrach  parish,  xiii.  Banff,  196 

achelrigh  hill,  ii.  Linlithgow,  36 
Cad  boll  property,  xiv.  Ross,  447— castle, 

361 
Caddam  village,  x.  Perth,  1147 
Caddel  burn,  v.  Ayr,  193 
Cadden,  camp  at,  xii.  Aberdeen,  733 
Cadden  castle,  xi  Kincardine,  314 
Cadder  parish,  vi  Lanark,  398, 933— pro- 
perty, house,  &c.  407 — village,  408 — 

water,  302 
Cadder  house,  viii  Stirling,  234 
Cademuir  castle,  iii  Peebles,  115 — hill, 

9 
Cadon  water,  i.  Edinburgh,  404 
Cadzow  burn,  vi.  Lanark,  255 — castle  and 

property,  ib.  267,  269 
Caen,  spring  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  138 
Caerbantorgiumtfortof,  iv:  Kirkcudbright, 

19 
Caerdean,  camp  at,  x.  Perth,  235 
Caerketan  hill,  i  Edinburgh,  108 
Caerlanrig  chapel,  &c.  iii.  Roxburgh,  411, 

432,  437 
Caerlaverock   parish,  iv.  Dumfries,   349 

— castle,  351 


Caerwinning  hilt,  v.  Ayr,  211— camp  ort, 

219 
Caileoch  isle,  viii.  Stirling,  89,  90 
Cailleach  head,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Caillevar  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  440,  486, 

487 
Caillich  Vearor  stone,  vii.  Argyle,  105 
Cailm  loch,  xv.  Caithness,  15 
Cainail  glen,  vii.  Argyle,  278,  279 
Caiplich  moss,  xiv.  Inverness,  40— cairns 

at,  14 
Caiplie,  remains  found  at,  ix.  File,  976 
Cairmanearn  hill,  xi  Kincardine,  24 
Cairn  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  302,  728,  732 
Cairn  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  198 
Cairn  hills,  i.  Edinburgh,  356 
Cairn  hill,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
Cairn  house,  iv.  Wigton,  104 
Cairn  water,  iv.  Dumfries,  331,  337— 

Kirkcudbright,  231,  265,  267 
Cairn  of  Dolt  hill,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
Cairn  of  Ord  hill,  xiii.  Banff;  5 
Cairnachath,  xiv.  Ross,  354 
Cairnaig  water  and  strath,  xv.  Sutherland, 

23 
Cairnakay  hill,  xiii.  Banff,  111,  123 
Cairnapple  hill,  ii  Linlithgow,  35, 150 
Cairn  Arc,  xiv.  Inverness,  15 
Cairn-a-vain,  ix.  Kinross,  60 
Cairnaveran,  xii  Aberdeen,  499 
Cairnbarrow,  property  of,  xiii.  Banff,  206 
Cairnbeddie,  ruins  at,  x.  Perth,  873 
Cairn  Bran,  xv.  Sutherland,  191 
Cairnbroe  house,  vi  Lanark,  784 
Cairnbrook,  rocks  at,  iv.  Wigton,  1 04, 1 05 
Cairnbulg  castle,  xii.  Aberdeen,  294— 

village,  295,  296 
Cairnbulg,  remains  on,  vii.  Argyle,  342 
Cairnburgh  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  340 
Cairnchallein,  vii.  Argyle,  68 
Cairnchedly,  xii.  Aberdeen,  331 
Cairnchester  camp,  ii.  Berwick,  135 
Cairnchunaig  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  404 
Cairncockle,  tumulus  at,  vi.  Lanark,  734 
Cairncoinneag  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  262 
Cairnconan  hill,  xi.  Forfar,  491 
Cairncoullie,  remains  at,  xii  Aberdeen, 

1122 
Cairncubie,  springs  at,  ix.  Fife,  628 
Cairndow  point,  viii  Dunbarton,  159 
Caimess  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  224 
Cairney  hill,  vi.  Lanark,  581 
Cairnevhill,  village  of,  ix.  Fife,  710,  714 
Cairnfield  house,  xiii.  Banff,  253,  255 
Cairnfield,  remains  at,  iv.  Wigton,  15 
Cairngall,  remains  found  at,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

354— quarry,  860— improvements  at, 

865 
Caimgarroch  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
Cairn  Geddes,  x.  Perth,  888 
Cairngillan  hill,  v.  Ayr,  746 
Cairngorm  hill,  xiii.  Banff,  125,  296,  298, 

Elgin,  92,  137 
Cairn  Greg,  xi.  Forfar,  546 
Cairn  Gregor,  xiv.  Inverness,  515 
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Cajrogressie  property,  xi  Kincardine,  260 
Cairngryffe  bills,  vi.  Lanark,  536 
Cairnharrow  hill,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  314, 

374 
Cairnhill  house,  v.  Ayr,  765 
Cairnhill  property,  xii  Kincardine,  260 
Cairnholy,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  333,'  334 
Cairnie  parish,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1017 
CairniehiU  village,  x.  Perth,  442 
Cairnie  hills,  ix.  Fife,  536— house,  8,  326 
Cairninuag,  ruins  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  191 
Cairn  Irenan,  xiv.  Ross,  63 
Cairnkinnow  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  500 
Cairnmonearn  hill,  xi.  Kincardine,  170 
Cairnmore,  xil  Aberdeen,  526, 1061,1072 
Cairnmore,  xiii.  Banff,  206 
Cairnmore,  x.  Perth,  675 
Cairnmountearn,  xi.  Kincardine,  237 
Cairnmuir  house,  x.  Perth,  129 
Cairnnacumhne,  xii.  Aberdeen,  650 
Cairnocay  hills,  xiii.  Banff,  123 
Cairno'mount  hills,  xi  Kincardine,  24, 

231 
Cairnorie  school,  xii  Aberdeen,  974 
Cairn papple  hill,  ii.  Linlithgow,  35,  150 
Cairnpat  hill,  iv.  Wigton,  130,  142 
Cairnryan  village,  iv.  Wigton,  92 
Cairns  castle,  i  Edinburgh,  370 
Cairns  plantations,  vi.  Lanark,  437 
Cairnsiiloch,  vi  Lanark,  734 
Cairnsmuir  hill,  v.  Ayr,  309,  iv.  Kirk- 
cudbright, 118,  274,314— house,  134 
Cairn  table  hill,  v.  Ayr,  148,  vi.  Lanark, 
478,  479,  498,  953 

Cairntaggart  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  773 
Cairnton  property,  xi.  Kincardine,  325— 

remains  at,  335 
Cairntoull  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  647 
Caimty  plantations,  xiii.  Banff,  363 

Cairnwilliam  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  459, 486 

Cairn  Woehill,  x.  Perth,  323 

Cairnyaran,*iv.  Wigton,  86 

Cairston,  improvements  at,  xv.  Orkney, 
35— burn,  47 

Caistal  a  Brebider,  xiv.  Inverness,  188 

Caistal  Bhuirdh,  xiv.  Inverness,  188 

Caistal  Eilen,  xiv.  Inverness,  186 

Caistal  Fionlach,  xiii.  Nairn,  1 

Caistal  Uistein,  xiv.  Inverness,  258 

Caitha  village,  i  Edinburgh,  422 

Caithness  Agricultural  Association,  xv. 
Caithness,  171 

Caithness-shire,  observations  on,  xv.  Caith- 
ness, 178 

Caitloch,  lead  mine  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  334 

Caitnkh  fails,  vii  Argyle,  89 

Cakemoor  house,  &c  i  Edinburgh,  192, 
193 

Calair  water,  x.  Perth,  346 

CaJart  hill,  xiii  Elgin,  140 

Calcarnie  quarry,  ix.  Kinross,  5 

Calcote  school,  xiii  Elgin,  32 

Calda  house,  xv.  Sutherland,  111  I 

Calder,  see  Cawdor  I 


Calder  loch  and  castle,  xv.  Caithness,  69, 

72 
Calder  house  and  wood,  i   Edinburgh, 

357,  361,  371 
Calder,  East,  village,  i  Edinburgh,  435, 

445 
Calder,  Mid,  parish,  i  Edinburgh,  356 — 

village,  357,  375 
Calder,  West,  parish,  i  Edinburgh,  304 — 

village,  307,  308 
Calder  water,  xiv.  Inverness,  65 
I  Calder  Braichlich  property,  xiv.  Inverness, 
I       388 

|  Calder  glen,  vi.  Lanark,  887— ironworks, 
collieries,  &c.  160,  243,  636,  644,  648, 
658 
Calder  or  Rotten  Calder  water,  vi  Lanark, 
242,  315,  416, 419,  443,  444,  445,  789, 
879,  944 
Calder  water,  North,  vi  Lanark,  642, 766, 

771,944 
Calder  water,  South,  vi.  Lanark,  608, 7669 

771,  948 
Calder  water,  vii.  Renfrew,  82,  538 
Calderbank  house,  vi.  Lanark,  319 
Calderbraes,  ironstone  at,  vi.  Lanark,  775 
Caldergrove  bouse,  vi.  Lanark,  431 
Calderhall  house,  i  Edinburgh,  442 
Calderhaugh  candleworks,  vii.  Renfrew. 

103 
Calders  goe,  xv.  Caithness,  118 
Calderside  colliery,  vi.  Lanark,  316 
Calderwood,  spring  at,  vi.  Lanark,  816— 

house,  879,  892 
Caldhame  factories,  xi.  Kincardine,  302, 

303,  305 
Caldra  house,  &c.  ii.  Berwick,  225,  227 
Caldron  linn,  the,  x.  Perth,  581,  1018 
Caldronlee  limeworks,  iv»  Dumfries,  277, 

284 
Caldstane  slap,  the,  i  Edinburgh,  357,  iii 

Peebles,  162 
Caldwell  house,  &c.  v.  Ayr,  289, 576, 584, 

vii  Renfrew,  322 
Caledonian  canal,  xiv.  Inverness,  9,  25, 

54,60,118,119,122,  124,504 
Caledonian  forest,  xii  Aberdeen,  1052 
-Caledonian  hunt,  v.  Ayr,  47 
Calf  sound,  xv.  Orkney,  158 
Calf  of  Eaay  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  158 
Calgarry  castle,  vii.  Argyle,  342 
Callader  loch,  xii.  Aberdeen,  648 
Callander,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  349— castle, 
355 — craig,  350, 351— village,  354, 357 
— house,  viii  Stirling,  5,  7, 11, 12 
Callaw  hope,  iii.  Roxburgh,  191 
Callends  burn,  iii.  Peebles,  141— hill,  137  . 
Callernish,  remains  at,  xiv.  Ross,  153 — 

school,  153,  155 
Callievar  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  440, 486, 487 
CalliimV  hill,  x.  Perth,  489 
CaUy  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  297 
Calrossie  house,  xiv.  Ross,  54 
Calton  hill,  i  Edinburgh,  616,  617,  654 
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Calva  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  120 

Calve  isle,  vil  Argyle,  354 

Cam  loch,  zv.  Sutherland,  107 

Cambie  water,  ix.  Fife,  1 12 

Cambus  village,  viii  Clackmannan,  42, 

44— distillery,  49 
Cambusbaron  village,  viii  Stirling,  333— 

remains  at,  322,  323 
Cambuscurry  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  434— bay, 

435 
Cambuskenneth  abbey,  viii  Stirling,  423 
Cambuskethan  mill,  v.  Ayr,  549,  550 
Cambuslang  parish,  vi  Lanark,  41 6 — col- 
lieries, 420 
Cambusmichael,  see  St  Martin's 
Cambnsmore  house,  x.  Perth,  352 
Cambusnaglass  bay,  viii.  Dunbarton,  95 
Cambusnethan  parish,  vi.  Lanark,  608 — 
property,613—house,615— priory,  957 
Cambustane  hill,  xi.  Forfivr,  488 
Cambus  Wallace  house,  vi.  Lanark,  364 
Camelon  village,  viii  Stirling,  4, 18,  23— 

remains  at,  11 
Cameron  property,  viii  Dunbarton,  159 
Cameron  parish,  ix.  Fife,  304 
Cameron  hill,  coal  at,  vi.  Lanark,  881 
Cameron,  cairn  at,  viii  Stirling,  106 
Cameron  bridge  distillery,  ix,  Fife,  677 
Camfield,  the,  xil  Aberdeen,  463 
Camiestane,  battle  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  659 
Camieston  plantations,  iil  Roxburgh,  108 
Camilla  house,  loch,  and  water,  ix.  Fife, 

148,  250 
Camisendun  bay,  xv.  Sutherland,  87 
Camis  Eskan  property,  &c.  viii.  Dunbar- 
ton, 84,  87,  90 
Camistinavaig  bay,  xiv.  Inverness,  219 
Camlachie  burn,  vi.  Lanark,  102 
Camlarg  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  312 
Cammachmore  property,  &c.  xi.  Kincar- 
dine, 245,  260 
Cammaloun  quarry,  xil  Aberdeen,  317 
Cammo  house,  I  Edinburgh,  597 
Cammusmore  bay,  xiv.  Inverness,  240 
Camp  Ochikaree,  v.  Ayr,  105 
Camp  castle,  Aberlemno,  xl  Forfar,  632 
Camp  castle,  Craigie,  v.  Ayr,  765 
Camp  castle,  Roberton,  iil  Roxburgh,  91 
Camp  castle  Turin,  xi.  Forfar,  606 
Camp  fiurm,  the,  vl  Lanark,  651 
Camp  hill,  Cathcart,  vil  Renfrew,  502 
Camp  hill,  Dairy,  v.  Ayr,  220 
Camp  hill,  Lumphanan,  xil  Aberdeen, 

108a 
Camp  hill,  Tethohn,  iil  Roxburgh,  163 
Camphouse,  remains  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  266 
Camp  Know,  Bkntyie,  vi.  Lanark,  321 
Campmuir,  Kettins,  xi.  Forfar,  643 
Camp  muir,  Langton,  il  Berwick,  238 
Camp's  back  hiU,  ix.  Fife,  690,  697,  705 
Camps  head,  spring  at,  vi.  Lanark,  329 
Camp  stone,  Kilmadock,  x.  Perth,  1231 
Camptown  head,  remains  at,    il    Had- 
dington, 50 
Camptown,  Jedburgh,  iil  Roxburgh,  12 


Campbell  castle,  viii.  Clackmannan,  78, 

103 
Campbell's  cairns,  xiil  Elgin,  68 
Campbelton  parish,  vil  Argyle,  453— 

bay,  455— town,  464 
Campbelton  bay,  xiv.  Inverness,  463— 

village,  377, 465, 476 
Campend  of  Newton,  i.  Edinburgh,  569 
Camperdown  house,  &c.  xl  Forfar,  576, 

577 
Campie,  see  Campsie 
Cample  bum,  iv.  Dumfries,  78, 91, 92 
Campsaile  bay,  viii.  Dunbarton, 'lift- 
house,  Ac.  113, 123— village,  126 
Campsey  linn,  x.  Perth,  1168 
Campsie  parish  of;  viii  Stirling,  234 
Campsie  alum  works,  vl  Lanark,   166, 

viii.  Stirling,  256 
Campsie  glens,  viii  Stirling,  235  ' 
Campsie  hills,  viii  Dunbarton,  36,  70,  74, 
vl  Lanark,  105,  721,  viii  Stirling,  38, 
60, 234,  235, 239 
Camserny  fells,  x.  Perth,  759 
Canister  hill,  xv.  Caithness,  1 19 
Camstraddan  bay,  viii  Dunbarton,  158— 

house,  233— quarry,  164, 236 
Camus  stone,  the,  I  Edinburgh,  119 
Camus  nagaul,  bay,  xiv.  Inverness,  118 
Camustane  hill,  &c  xl  Forfar,  486 
Camuston,  tradition  regarding,  xl  Kincar- 
dine, 282 
Canda  craig  house*  xiL  Aberdeen,  546 
Cander  water,  vl  Lanark,  469,  470, 720, 

721 
Canderside  colliery,  vl  Lanark,  723 
Candle  moss,  viii  Stirling,  275 
Candlestick  cave,  xiv.  Inverness,  325 
Candren  well,  vil  Renfrew,  147 
Candy  burn,  vl  Lanark,  356,  848 
Caodybank,  camp  at,  vl  Lanark,  362 
Canisbay  parish,  xv.  Caithness,  21— house, 

27 
Canna  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  145, 149, 150 

— house,  152 
Cannachy  bridge  inn,  xl  Forfar,  624 
Cannar  water,  vl  Lanark,  31 
Cannich  glen  and  water,  xiv.  Internet* 

363,  487 
Cannisb  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  105 
Cannon  loch,  xii.  Aberdeen,  775 
Canny  water,  xl  Kincardine,  325 
Canongate,   the,  I    Edinburgh,  661  — 
church,  663  — iolbooth,  730— work- 
house, 746 
Canonhie  parish,  iv.  Dumfries,  483 
Canterland  quarry,  xl  Kincardine,  284 
Cantlay  hill,  xl  Kincardine,  250 
Cantly  fiurm,  xiil  Banff,  217 
Cantray  house  and  property,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 453,  456— fossil  remains  at,  380 
Cant's  kirk,  xil  Aberdeen,  397 
Canty  bay,  il.  Haddington,  318 
Caol  loch,  vil  Argyle,  302 
Caolas  Uist,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  155 
Caolchum  castle,  vil  Argyle,  86, 87 
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Caolisport  loch,  vii  Argyie,  257, 259 

Cape  house,  xiii  Banff,  133 

Capehope  water,  iii  Roxburgh,  189, 191 

Capel  fell,  iii  Selkirk,  60 

Capelochy  castle,  ruins  of,  iz.  Fife,  976 

Capenoch  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  460— house, 

&c  466,  467 
Cape  Wrath  lighthouse,  Ac.  zt.  Suther- 
land, 84,  85,  86,  94 
Caplerig  house,  vii  Renfrew,  521 
Caplet  hill,  viL  Renfrew,  137 
Capolm  water,  iii.  Peebles,  80 
Capon  tree,  iii  Roxburgh,  5 
Capon  craig  gaw,  v.  Ayr,  487,  442 
Cappel  hill,  zi  For&r,  451 
Cappuck,  remains   found  at,  iii.  Rox- 
burgh, 261 
Caprington  collieries,  v,  Ayr,  606— -castle, 

609 
Captain  head,  ii  Haddington,  50 
Captain's  cairn,  vi  Lanark,  485 
Capul  mount,  xi  Forfar,  191 
Caputh  parish,  x.  Perth,  670— village,  677 
Cars  isle,  vii  Argyie,  379,  395 
Caracrom  stone,  xiv.  Inverness,  169 
Candd1*  stone,  xi  Forfiur,  518 
Carberry  hill,  i  Edinburgh,  267 — home, 

278 
Carberry,  remains  at,  ix.  File,  134 
Carbeth  house,   viii  Stirling,  66,  82— 

loch,  73 
Carbeth  Guthrie,  viii  Stirling,  72— house, 

82 
Carbrook  house,  viii  Stirling,  382 
Carbuddo  district,  xi  Forfar,  469— camp 

at,  236— house,  470 
Cardan's  well,  ix.  Fife,  40 
Cardean,  remains  at,  Ac  ix.  Fife,  673, 

679 
Cardan  den,  ix.  Fife,  167 
Garderroch  property,  vi  Lanark,  405 
Cardon  hill,  iii  Peebles,  79 
Cardonald  house,<jii  Renfrew,  195 
Cardonness  castle,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  378 

—house,  382 
Cardrona  house  and  property,  iii  Peebles, 

42,44 
Cardross  parish,  viii  Dunbarton,  83 
Cardross  house,  x.  Perth,  1108 
Cardross  plantations,  viii  Stirling,  266 
Careston  pariah,  xi  Forfiir,  518— bridge, 

202-castle,  527,  532 
Carfin  collieries,  vi  Lanark,  774— house, 

784 
Carfrae,  camp  at,  ii  Haddington,  96 
Cargen  bouse,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  225— 

water*  224,  234,287 
Cargenbolm  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  226 
Carspll  parish,  x.  Perth,  1 167 
Cannish  chapel,  xiv.  Inverness,  169, 178, 

179 
Carity  water,  xi  Forfiur,  160, 165 
Carlaverock,  rocks  at,  ii.  Haddington,  283 
Carleith,  remains  at,  viii  Dunbarton,  20 
Carlenrig  churchyard,  iv,  Dumfries,  421 


Carleton  bay,  v.  Ayr,  395— castle,  529 

Carleton  house,  ix.  Fife,  326 

Canine's  cairn  hill,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  274 

Carlin  Kist  stone,  xiii  Banff,  161 

Carlin  Tooth,  iii.  Roxburgh,  2 

Carlin wark  bouse,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  161 

—loch,  147 
Carlogie  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  1056 
Carlops  collieries,  &&  iii  Peebles,  155 — 

village,  158, 162 
Carlowrie  gardens,  i  Edinburgh,  136 
Carloway  fort,  xiv.  Ross,  153,  163— dis- 
trict, 167 
Carlows  linn,  iii  Peebles,  59 
Carlsruth  point,  iv.  Wigton,  24 
Carlton  fell,  iv.  Wigton,  38 
Carluke  parish,  vl  Lanark,  563 — col- 
lieries, 590— orchards,  589  — village, 
587,  591 
Carlung  property,  v.  Ayr,  255 
Carly  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  441— camp  on, 

443 
Carmacoup  property,  vi  Lanark,  487 
Carman  hill,  viii  Dunbarton,  84 
Carmel  water,  v.  Ayr,  541,  769 
Carmelite  church,  Queensferry,  ii  Lin- 
lithgow, 6 
Carmelite  convent,  Jedburgh,  iii  Rox- 
burgh, 10 
Carmelite  convent,  Linlithgow,  ii  Lin- 
lithgow, 175 
Carmelite  monastery,  Banff;  xiii  Banff; 

326 
Carmelite  monastery,  Dunbar,  ii  Had- 
dington, 79 
Carmelite  monastery,  Edinburgh,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 658 
Carmelite  monastery,  FuUarton,  v.  Ayr, 

676 

Carmelite  monastery,  Perth,  x.  Perth,  64 

Carmichael  parish,  vi  Lanark,  517  — 

foundery,  631— bill,  518,  520— house, 

522, 526 

Carmount  hill  and  moor,  xi.  Kincardine, 

212,213,217 
Garmunnock  parish,  vi.  Lanark,  597— 

village,  to.  605 
Carmyle  ford,  vi  Lanark,  425— village, 

652 
CarmyGe  parish,  xi  Forfiir,  350— hill* 

358— well,  352 
Carna  isle,  vii  Argyie,  121, 165 
Carnabattan  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  491 
Carnac  fort,  x.  Perth,  810 
Cam-a-mairee  hill,  x.  Perth,  529 
Carn-a'Mbadi  cave,  xv.  Sutherland,  61 
Carnan  water,  vii  Argyie,  479 
Carna  na  croiche,  xiv.  Ross,  271 
Carna  nam  Fiann,  xiv.  Ross,  271 
Carnannock,  cairn  at,  v.  Ayr,  316 
Carnassary  castle,  vii  Argyie,  555 
Carnbroe  bridge,  vi  Lanark,  686— col- 
lieries, 775— ironworks,  647,  658 
Carndearg  hill,  x.  Perth,  529 
Carnduff  brae,  v.  Ayr,  734 
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Carneil  hill,  ix.  Fife,  690, 691— camp  on, 

697 
Carneil  well  and  chapel,  v,  Ayr,  655 
Carnlia  loch,  xv.  Caithness,  123 
Carnliath  hill,  x.  Perth,  559 
Carnmacheaiog  cairn,  viii    Dunbarton, 

161 
Cam  na  caillich,  vii  Argyle,  170 
Carnnamgabhar  hill,  x.  Perth,  559 
Carnock  pariah,  ix.  Fife,  690 — house,  706 

—quarries,  693— tower  and  cross,  705 

—village,  692,706,710 
Carnock  house,  vi.  Lanark,  773 
Carnock  castle,  &c.  viii.  Stirling,  314, 323 

—water,  62 
Carnousie  house,  xiii.  Banff,  88 
Carnoustie,  battle  at,  xi  Forfar,  631 — 
.    camp  at,  660— Tillage  and  quoad  wacra 

parish,  660,  661 
Carnsalloch  bouse,  &c.  iv.  Dumfries,  55, 

56,57 
Carn  Torkie  hill,  x.  Perth,  559 
Camwath  parish,  vi.  Lanark,  76— burn 

and  house,  tk— moor,  3— village,  76, 

88 
Caroline  Park  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  596 
Carolside  hills,  ii  Berwick,  19— house,  21 
Carphin  quarry,  ix.  Fife,  651 
Carpow,  remains  at,  x.  Perth,  851 
Carquhannan  castle,  x.  Perth,  221 
Carr  bridge,  xiii  Elgin,  134 
Carr  rock,  the,  ix.  Fife,  943 
Carradale  valley,  v.  Bute,  12 
Carradale  water,  vii  Argyle,  438 
Carraig  rock,  vii.  Argyle,  232 
Carre  house,  iii.  Roxburgh,  39 
Carriage  hill,  remains  at,  iii.  Roxburgh, 

433 
Carrick  castle,  vii.  Argyle,  705 
Carrick  district,  v.  Ayr,  310,  848,  381, 

415,  781—  farmers1  society,  372,  387 

—hill,  2,  6 
Carrick  house,  viii  Dunbarton,  113 
.Carrick  house,  xv.  Orkney,  158 
Carrickstone,  viii  Dunbarton,  141 
Carriden  parish,  ii  Linlithgow,  54 — burn, 

57— house,  60,  68— Roman  wall  at,  65 
Carrikencligh,  the,  xv.  Sutherland,  191 
Carrington,  parish  of,  i  Edinburgh,  611 
.Canity  water,  xi.  Forfar,  612 
Carrol  rock,  xv.  Sutherland,  149 
Carron  bog,  viii  Stirling,  45,  307 
Carron  daugh,  xiii  Banff,  112— hill,  110, 

Carron  flat*,  viii  Stirling,  26 

Carron  ironworks,  vi.  Lanark,  243,  viii 

Stirling,  23,  342,  353,  367,  373 
Carron  water,  iv.  Dumfries,  91,  92,  323 
Carron  water,  xi  Kincardine,  166,  212, 

214,216,244,245 
Carron  water,  xiv.  Ross,  107, 109,  420 
Carron  water,  viii.  Stirling,  I,  2,  3,  39, 

1 15,  1 16,  1 18,  139,  145,  304, 340, 342, 

343 
Carronbridgc  village,  iv.  Dumfries,  97 


Carrongrove  paper  mills,  viii  Stirling,  127 
Carronhall  collieries,  viii  Stirling,  345— 

house,  Ac.  292,  340,  344,  347 
Carronshore  village,  viii  Stirling,  3,  203, 

342,375 
Carrot  hill,  xi  Forfar,  335 
Carroy  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  323,  326 
Carrubber  quarry,  ii.  Linlithgow,  179 
Carrubber  castle,  viii  Stirling,  207 
Carruchan  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  226 
Carruth  house,  vii  Renfrew,  58 
Carruthers,  annexed  parish  of;  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 364 
Carry  Blair  obelisk,  xiv.  Ross,  448 
Carryyarrac  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  424 
Cane  bay,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  235— camp 

at,  20 
Cane  hill,  xi  Forfer,  597 — bouse,  608 
Cane  of  Clackmannan,  viii  Clackmannan. 

121 
Carse  of  Falkirk,  viii  Stirling,  191, 201 
Cane  of  Gowrie,  xi  Forfer,  572,  x.  Perth, 

368,  378, 405, 414, 1163— Agricultural 

Association,  417 
Carse  of  Hentie  hunt,  xv.  Orkney,  141 
Carse  of  Kinneil,  ii  Linlithgow,  1 47    - 
Carsebridge  colliery,  viii  Clackmannan, 

22,  25,  28— distillery,  26,  49 
Carsecreuch  castle,  iv.  Wigton,  69 
Cane  Oownie  house,  xi.  Forfar,  626, 628, 

630 
Cane  Orange  village,  x.  Perth,  395 
Carscallan,  coal  at,  vi  Lanark,  258 
Canhope,  iii.  Roxburgh,  255 
Carskey  bay,  vii  Argyle,  414— house,  430 
Canlogie  house,  ix.  Fife,  7 
Canmoss,  remains  found  at,  iv.  Dumfries, 

70 
Canphairn  pass,  v.  Ayr,  309 
Canphairn  parish,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  273 
Cantain  parish,  vi.  Lanark,  547    castle, 

106— house,  548,  551,  957— property, 

552— village,  560 
Cart  burn,  xiii  Elgin,  196 
Cart  river,  vi.  Lanark,  598,  vii  Renfrew, 

2,57,114,496,497,538 
Carter  fell,  iii  Roxburgh,  1,  3,  103,  253 
Carthusian  monastery,  Perth,  x.  Perth,  64 
Cartlane  craigs,  vi  Lanark,  2,  4,  944— 

bridge,  24 — moor,  8 — village,  24 
Cartleburn,  limestone  at,  v.  Ayr,  814 
Cartnavel  collieries,  &c.  vi,  Lanark,  671, 

672 
Cartsburn  house,  vii.  Renfrew,  412 
Cartsdyke  village  and  quoad  mora  parish, 

vii.  Renfrew,  413,  456 
Carty  harbour,  iv.  Wigton,  169, 187, 220 
Carry  water,  xii  Aberdeen,  530 
Carvock  village,  xii  Aberdeen,  725 
Carwood  property,  vi.  Lanark,  357— re- 
mains at,  363— house,  364— burn,  367 
Carychvilly  farm,  xiv.  Inverness,  504 
Carxfield  plantations,  iv.  Dumfries,  55 
Cashogle  property,  iv.  Dumfries,  327 
Campion,  camp  at,  v.  Ayr,  496 
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Cassencarrie  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  335 
Cassil  dubh  inn,  xv.  Sutherland,  83 
Cassilis  house,  v.  Ayr,  275,  497 
Caasilis  Downans  hills,  v.  Ayr ,  496 
Cassingray  collieries,  ix.  Fife,  915 
Cassley  water,  xiv.  Ross,  404,    xv.  Su- 
therland, 17,  215 
Cassock,  embankment  at,  iv.  Dumfries, 

409 
Castle  of  Dogs,  vii.  Argyle,  75 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  i  Edinburgh,  651 
Castle  of  Kirkurd,  iii.  Peebles,  129 
Castle  of  Perth,  x.  Perth,  68 
Castle  of  the  Quaw,  vi  Lanark,  13 
Castle  of  Tarbet,  ii.  Haddington,  204 
Castle  Campbell,  viii  Clackmannan,  78, 

103— glen,  92 
Castle  Clanyard,  iv.  Wigton,  200,  208 
Castle  Cluggy,  x.  Perth,  740 
Castle  Coeffin,  vii.  Argyle,  241 
Castle  Cole,  xv.  Sutherland,  154 
Castle  Crajg,  xiv.  Ross,  45 
Castle  Craignish,  vii.  Argyle,  54 
Castle  Dangerous,  vi.  Lanark,  481 
Castle  Donnan,  xiv.  Ross,  176 
Castle  Douglas,   town  of,  iv.   Kirkcud- 
bright, 167 
Castle  Downans,  v.  Ayr,  496 
Castle  Folly,  xii.  Aberdeen,  819 
Castle  Forbes,  xii.  Aberdeen,  949 
Castle  Gilmour  limeworka,  iv.  Dumfries, 

304 
Castle  Girnigoe,  xv.  Caithness,  119,  134, 

139 
Castle  Gloom,  viii.  Clackmannan,  103 
Castle  Grant,  xiii  Banff,  322 
Castle  Grant,  xiv.  Inverness,  434,  437, 

438 
Castle  Hayne,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  54 
Castle  Huntly,  x.  Perth,  409 
Castle  Kennedy,  iv.  Wigton,  83,  88— 

loch,  80,  82 
Castle  Knap,  xi.  Forfar,  325 
Castle  Leathers,  xiv.  Inverness,  15 
Castle  Leod,  xiv.  Ross,  250,  255 
Castle  Linglass,  xv.  Caithness,  138 
Castle  Lyon,  ii.  Linlithgow,  130 
Castle  Lyon  house,  x.  Perth,  409 
Castle  Mearnaig,  vii.  Argyle,  241 
Castle  Menses,  x.  Perth,  705,  706,  709 
Castle  Nairne,  xi  Forfar,  476 
Castle  O'er,  iv.  Dumfries,  401 
Castle  Rainy,  xii.  Aberdeen,  981 
Castlesemple  house,  vii.  Renfrew,  76,  77, 
81— loch,  75,  81— peel,  76— property, 
88,  99 
Castle  Shuna,  vii.  Argyle,  241 
Castle  Sinclair,  xv.  Caithness,  119,  141 
Castle  Sommerville,  vi.  Lanark,  84 
Castle  Spiritin,  xiv.  Inverness,  14 
Castle  Stewart,  iv.  Wigton,  177— house, 

41— loch,  ib. 
Castle  Stuart,  xiv.  Inverness,  382, 391 
Castle  Swen,  vii.  Argyle,  261,  636 
Castle  Toward  house,  vii.  Argyle,  609 


Castle  Tower,  vii  Renfrew,  96 
Castle  Tyrom,  vii.  Argyle,  147 
Castle  Varrich,  xv.  Sutherland   175  — 

head,  166,  170 
Castle  Wallans,  vi.  Lanark,  582 
Castle  bay,  xiv.  Inverness,  200 
Castle  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  132 
Castlecary  castle  and  house,  viii  Dun- 
barton,  138—  camp,  141 — plantations, 

137— tower,  Stirling,  12    <* 
Castlecraig  of  Dunskeath,  xiv.  Ross,  25 
Castleoraig  of  Kirkurd  house,  iii.  Peebles, 

127,  129 
Castlecraig  of  Tillicoultry,  fort  on,  viii. 

Clackmannan,  71 
Castlecraig  of  West  Calder,  camp  on,  i 

Edinburgh,  305 
Castlecrofts  of  Dalmellington,  v.  Ayr,  315 
Castledykes,  remains  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  10 
Castledykes,  Roman  road  at,  vi  Lanark, 

554 
Castlefairn  water,  iv.  Dumfries,  331 
Castlehaven,  ruins  of  tower  at,  ix.  Fife4>47 
Castlehill  of  Abernethy,  x.  Perth,  851 
Castlehill  of  Ardneill,  v.  Ayr,  257 
Castlehill  of  Ardrossan,  v.  Ayr,  194 
Castlehill  of  Ayr  house,  v.  Ayr,  4,  16 
Castlehill  of  Banff,  xiii.  Banff,  31 
Castlehill  of  Birnie,  xiii.  Elgin,  85 
Castlehill  of  Boath,  xiii.  Nairn,  12 
*  Castlehill  of  Boydston,  v.  Ayr,  257 
Castlehill  of  Cardross,  viii  Dunbarton,  87 
Castlehill  of  Cargill,  x.  Perth,  1168 
Castlehill  of  Carluke,  vi  Lanark,  SSI- 
collieries  and  ironworks,  567,  570, 590* 

591 
Castlehill  of  Clunie,  x.  Perth,  1024 
Castlehill  of  Crimond,  xii.  Aberdeen,  708 
Castlehill  of  Cullen,  xiii  Banff,  325 
Castlehill  of  Culross,  x.  Perth,  600 
Castlehill  of  Cupar,  ix.  Fife,  8 
Castlehill  of  Dalserf,  vi.  Lanark,  734 
Castlehill  of  Durris,  xi.  Kincardine,  1 72 
Castlehill  of  Edinburgh,  i  Edinburgh,  616 
Castlehill  of  Forgandenny,  x.  Perth,  952 
Castlehill  of  Forres,  xiii.  Elgin,  162 
Castlehill  of  Glenhead,  v.  Ayr,  257 
Castlehill  of  Hamilton,  vi.  Lanark,  255 
Castlehill  of  Inchture,  x.  Perth,  832 
Castlehill  of  Inverness,  xiv.  Inverness,  16. 

17  ' 

Castlehill  of  Kilbride,  v.  Ayr,  257 
Castlehill  of  Kilbride,  vi.  Lanark,  890 
Castlehill  of  Kilpatrick,  viii  Dunbarton, 

37,  38,  47 
Castlehill  of  Kintore,  xii.  Aberdeen,  659 
Castlehill  of  Lanark,  vi.  Lanark,  10, 13 
Castlehill  of  Largs,  v.  Ayr,  800 
Castlehill  of  Lochmaben,  iv.  Dumfries, 

383 
Castlehill  of  Manner,  iii.  Peebles,  116 
Castlehill  of  Muiravonside,  viii  Stirling. 
.    210  - 

Castlehill  of  Olrick,  quarries  and  harbour, 

xv.  Caithness,  60 
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Castlehill  of  Renfrew,  vii  Renfrew,  12 

Castlehill  of  St  Fergus,  xii  Aberdeen,  186 

Castlehill  of  St  Ninians,  viii.  Stirling,  922 

Castlehill  of  Slamanan,  viii  Stirling,  274 

Castlehill  of  Seamill,  v.  Ayr,  257, 258 

Castlehill  of  Stevenston,  v.  Ayr,  426,  455 

Castlehill  of  Stirling,  viii.  Stirling,  391 ,  407 

Castlehill  of  Strachan,  xi.  Kincardine,  236 

Castlehill  of  Symington,  vi.  Lanark,  362, 
867,  869 

Castlehill  of  Tundergarth,  iv.  Dumfries, 
198 

Castlehill  of  Westerkirk  craigs,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 400 

Castle  house  of  Dalmellington,  v.  Ayr, 
315 

Castle  house  of  Dunoon,  vii.  Argyle,  607, 
610 

Castle  inn,  ii  Berwick,  43 

Castle  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  145 

Castle  isle,  ix.  Kinross,  3 

Castlelaw  of  Coldstream  house,  ii  Berwick, 
208 

Castlelaw  of  Glencross,  camp  on,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 317 

Castlelaw  of  Linton,  iii  Peebles,  158 

Castlelaw  of  Logic,  fort  on,  viii.  Stirling, 
227 

Castlelaw  of  Yetholm,  camp  at,  iii  Rox- 
burgh, 163 

Castleloch  of  Lochmaben,  iv.  Dumfries, 
377,  379,  380 

Castlemilk,  ancient  parish  of,  iv.  Dumfries, 
203— house,  204,  211 

Castlemilk  house,  vi  Lanark,  601,  958— 
ironstone  at,  599 — remains  at,  601 

Castlepoint  of  Roseneath,  viii  Dunbarton, 
105 

Castlerankine  burn,  viii  Stirling,  117 — 
ironworks,  119, 126 

Castle  rock  of  Dunbarton,  viii  Dunbar- 
ton, 1 

Castles,  fort  at,  vii  Argyle,  97— cave  at, 
345 

Castleshop  of  Morham,  ii  Haddington, 
263 

Castleside  of  Ashkirk,  iii  Roxburgh,  274 

Castlestripe  burn,  ruins  at,  xiii  Banff,  134 

Castletoun,  parisli  of;  iii  Roxburgh,  440— 
village,  446, 462 

Castleton  of  Avoch  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  384, 
390 

Castleton  of  Borthwick  village,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 184 

Castleton  of  Braemar  village,  xii  Aber- 
deen, 650,  652 

Castleton  of  Fordoun  house,  xi.  Kincar- 
dine, 78, 88 — remains  at,  83,  86 

Castleton  of  Kincardine,  xi  Kincardine, 
25 

Castleton  of  Muckart  house,  x.  Perth, 
305 

Castleton  of  Olrick  village,  xv.'  Caithness, 
62 

Castlewaws,  camp  at,  vii.  Renfrew,  96 


Castleweary,  iii.  Roxburgh,  433 
Castlewigg  house,  iv.  Wigton,  56—  re- 
mains at,  41 
Castragoe  harbour,  xv.  Orkney,  150 
Castrammon  moat,  i v.  Kirkcudbright,  296 
Cat  castle,  vi  Lanark,  471 
Catacol  cairn,  v.  Bute,  54 
Catan>  seat  hiU,  v.  Bute,  83,  84 
Catburn  collieries,  vi  Lanark,  775 
Catch  a  penny,  tradition  regarding,  ii 

Berwick,  139 
Catcraig,  fossil  remains  at,  ii  Haddington, 

Catcraig  colliery,  vi  Umark,  590 

Catcraigs,  the,  v.  Ayr,  247 

Catcune  castle,  i  Edinburgh,  162,  173 

Catcune  mills,  village,  i  Edinburgh,  185 

Catelig  rock,  iv.  Wigton,  131 

Cateloch  bridge  quarry,  iv.  Dumfries,  467 

Caterthun  hiU,  xi.  Kincardine,  24,  For- 

far,  664 — remains  on,  657 
Catevennan  rock,  iv.  Wigton,  131 
Catfirth  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  53 
Cathcart  parish,  vii  Renfrew,  495— castle, 

504— village,  496,  505 
Cathedral,  Dunkeld,  x.  Perth,  976 
Cathedral,  Elgin,  xiii  Elgin,  6 
Cathedral,  Glasgow,  vi  Lanark,  608 
Cathedral,  Rosemarkie,  xiv.  Ross,  351 
Cathedral,  St  Magnus*,  xv.  Orkney,  3 
Catherine,  loch,  x.  Perth,  850 
Cathie  loch,  xi  Forfar,  326 
Cathkin  hills,  vi  Lanark,  420,  597— pro- 
perty, 600— remains  at,  601— rising  at, 

601 
Cathlaw  collieries,  ii  Linlithgow,  37,52 

—house,  38 
Catlaw  hill,  xi  Forfar,  159, 611,  613, 6)5 
Catlie  burn,  iii  Roxburgh,  210 
Catrail,  the,  iii.  Roxburgh,  433 
Catrine  factories,  vi  Lanark,  148,  v.  Ayr, 

137, 140— village,  138,  143 
Catrine  bank  house,  v.  Ayr,  1 32 
Cat's  stane,  i  Edinburgh,  138 
Cat's  brook,  xv.  Caithness,  69 
Cat's  cairn,  xiv.  Ross,  354 
Catscraig  quarry,  viii  Stirling,  324,  330 
Catslacknow  spring,  iii  Selkirk,  33— Ml 

38 
Cat's  Nick,  the,  i.  Edinburgh,  619 
Catter  house,  viii  Dunbarton,  215 
Catterline  village,  xi  Kincardine,  317, 

318 
Cattermflly  camp,  xi  Forfar,  579 
Cattrine  loch,  x.  Perth,  350 
Cauldchapel,  camp  at,  vi  Lanark,  817 
Cauldcleugh  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  427 
Cauldron  linn,  viii.  Stirling,  176 
Cauldron  loch,  iv.  Dumfries,  452 
Cauldshiels  loch,  iii  Selkirk,  14 
Caursay  collieries,  ii  Linlithgow,  123 
Causea  hills,  xiii  Elgin,  146, 149, 153— 

village,  149 
Causeway,  Roman  road  at,  v.  Ayr,  278 
Causeway  house,  vi  Lanark,  824 
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Causeway  hill,  ii.  Linlithgow,  76 
Causewayfoot  village,  ii.  Linlithgow,  72 
Cauaewayhead  collieries,  &c  viii.  Stirling, 

219, 223— village,  231 
Cauvin's  hospital,  i.  Edinburgh,  390,  395 
Cava  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  15 
Cavens  castle  and  house,  iv.   Kirkcud- 
bright, 238 
Caverhill,  tower  on,  iii-  Peebles,  116 
Cavers  parish,  iii.  Roxburgh,  425 
Cavers  Carr  house,  iii.  Roxburgh,  39 
Caverton  edge  hill,  iii.  Roxburgh,  220, 

222— remains  on,  227— village,  232 
Cawdor  parish,  xiii  Nairn,  19 — burn,  21 

—castle,  *6. — remains  at,  12 
Cawessor  bleachfield,  viii.  Dunbarton,  245 
Cawpla  burn,  vii.  Renfrew,  316— loch, 

308,  316 
Cayn  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Ceannabinn  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  83 
Ceannacoil  castle,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1059 
Ceannamhara  hill,  vii.  Argyle,  196 
Ceannard  loch,  x.  Perth,  756 
Ceannard  strath  and  water,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Ceanngarbh  head,  v.  Bute,  83 
Ceannloch  burn,  xiv.  Ross,  152 
Ceannlochhuchart  church,  xiv.  Ross,  238 
Ceannrigh  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  305 
Ceathramhgarbh  district,  xv.  Sutherland, 

119 
Ceeaford  moor,  iii.  Roxburgh,  222— vil- 
lage, 232 
Cellardykes  town,  ix.  Fife,  295,  299,  975, 

977,  980 
Ceres  parish,  ix.  Fife,  517— village,  523, 

528— burn,  518 
Cessford  castle,  iii.  Roxburgh,  146,  224— 

burn,  &c.  226 
Cessnock  water,  v.  Ayr,  179,  606— iron 

company,  835 
Ceumnacallich  hill,  v.  Bute,  S 
Chailliach  hill,  k.  Perth,  1077 
Chaistal  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  1 45 
Chalmers'  hospital,  xiii.  Banff,  56 
Chalmers*  hospital,  Edinburgh,  i.  Edin- 
burgh, 726 
Chance  inn,  xi.  Forfar,  243— village,  ix. 

Fife,  517 
Chanlock  hills,  iv.  Dumfries,  500 
Channelkirk  parish,  ii.  Berwick,  88 
Chanonry  point,    xiv.    Inverness,    382, 
Ross,  356— cathedral,  351— cross,  353 
—town,  15,  354 
Chapel  of  Both  well  collieries,  vi  Lanark, 

775 
Chapel  of  Congalton,  ii.  Haddington,  210 
Chapel  of  Oarioch,'  xii  Aberdeen,  560 
Chapel  of  Keillor  village,  xi.  Forfar,  560 
Chapel  of  Kelso,  ruins  at,  iii  Roxburgh, 

308 
Chapel  of  Lauder,  plantations  at,  ii.  Ber- 
wick, 3 
Chapel  of  Lilliesleaf,  tower  at,  iii  Rox- 
burgh, 25 
Chapel  of  Tynron,  church  at,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 474 
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Chapel  burn  of  Crawford,  vi  Lanark,  331 
Chapel  burn  of  Dalaerf,  chapel  at,  vi  La- 
nark, 733 
Chapel  burn  of  Larbert,  viii.  Stirling,  342 
Chapel  Couch,  ruins  at,  viii.  Dunbarton, 

49 
Chapelden,  ruins  at,  xii.  Aberdeen,  264 
Chapel  Dermid,  ruins  of,  viii  Dunbarton, 

75 
Chapel  Dockie,  ruins  of,  xi.  Forfar,  542 
Chapeldonan,  v.  Ayrv  362 
Chapelfield  of  Kimmerghame,  ii  Berwick, 

27< 
Chapelfield  of  St  BaChans,  ii  Berwick,  109 
Chapelfield  of  Tork,  xiv.  Inverness,  519 
Chapel  garden  of  Wemyss,  ix.  Fife,  393 
Chapelgill  hill,  iii  Peebles,  79 
Chapel  green  of  Kilsyth,  remains  at,  viii. 
Stirling,  139— collieries,   145— school, 
1<>4 
Chapelhall  village  and  ironworks,  vi.  La- 
nark, 243,  648,  793,  797 
Chapelhaugh  of  Penshiel,  ii.  Hadding- 
ton, 66 
Chapelhill  of  Culter,  vi.  Lanark,  345 
Chapelhill  of  Douglas,  vi  Lanark,  494 
Chapelhill  of  DuncoL,  iv.  Dumfries,  57 
Chapelhill  of  Dundonald,  v.  Ayr,  677 
Chapelhill  of  Kilpatrick,  viii  Dunbarton, 

17,21 
Chapelhill  of  Kirkpatrick,  iv.  Dumfries, 

288 
Chapelhill  of  Logie,  xiv.  Ross,  53 
Chapelhill  of  Moneydie,  x.  Perth,  208 
Chapelhill  of  Muthill,  x.  Perth,  322 
Chapelhill  of  Roberton,  iii.  Roxburgh,  92 
Chapelhill  of  Rothes,  xiii.  Elgin,  233 
Chapelhill  of  Rothesay,  v.  Bute,  103 
Chapelhill  of  Tarbat,  xiv.  Ross,  460 
Chapelhill  of  Trinity  Gask,  x.  Perth,  338 
Chapelhope,  ruins  at,  iii  Selkirk,  68 
Chapelhouse  of  Cumnock,  v.  Ayr,  479, 

482 
Chapelhouse  of  Dunlop,  v.  Ayr,  294 
Chapelhouse  of  Meldrum,  xii  Aberdeen,. 

477 
Chapel  Knap  of  Laurencekirk,  xi.  Kin- 
cardine, 129 
Chapel  Know  of  Dalserf,  vi.  Lanark,  733 
Chapel  Know  of  Leitholm,  ii  Berwick,  50 
Chapel  Laroch,  ruins  at,  viii  Starling,  106 
Chapelpark  of  Ayr,  v.  Ayr,  37 
Chapelpark  of  Lady  kirk,  ii.  Berwick,  182 
Chapel  Patrick,  ruins  of,  iv.  Wigton,  142 
Chapel  Rone,  vi.  Lanark,  733 
Chapelrossan  bay,  &c.  iv.  Wigton,  200, 

201 
Chapel  royal,  Stirling,  viii.  Stirling,  404 
Chapelshade  chapel,  xi  Forfar,  42 
Chapel's  waas,  the,  ii.  Haddington,  211 
Chapelton  of  Cambuslang  village,  vi  La- 
nark, 431 
Chapclton  of  Cumbernauld,  remains  at, 

viii.  Dunbarton,  141,  143 
Chapelton  of  Fetteresso  property,  xi.  Kin- 
cardine, 260 
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Chapelton  of  Glasford  village,  vi  Lanark. 

299 
Chapelton  of  Glenlivet,  xiii  Banff,  140 
Chapelton  of  Inverkeilior,  xi.  Forfar,  241 
Chapelton  of  Kilmaichlie,  xiii  Banff,  133 
Chapelton  of  Leslie,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1022 
Chapelton  of  Marnoch,  xiii  Banff,  384 
Chapelton  of  Methlick,  xii.  Aberdeen,  972 
Chapelton  of  Rescobie,  xi.  Forfer,  607 
Chapelton  of  Stewarton,  v.  Ayr,  740 
Chapelton  of  Wert  Calder  house,' L  Edin- 
burgh, 306 
Chapel  well  of  Auchtergaven,  x.  Perth, 

436 
Chapel  well  of  Coylton,  v.  Ayr,  655 
Chapel  well  of  Douglas,  vi  Lanark,  494 
Chapel  well  of  Kinneff,  xi  Kincardine, 

312 
Chapel  well  of  Kirkmichael,  v.  Ayr,  496 
Chapel  well  of  Methlick,  xii  Aberdeen, 

972 
Chapel  well  of  Orton,  xiii.  Elgin,  233 
Chapel  well  of  Raithhill,  v.  Ayr,  655 
Chapel  well  of  Straloch  xii.  Aberdeen, 

1029 
Chappell,  Tillage  of,  vii  Renfrew,  330 
Charleston  village,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1048 

1065 
Charleston  harbour,  limeworks,  and  vil- 
lage, ix.  Fife,  824,  837,  838,  874,  896 
Charleston  of  Aberlour  village,  xiii.  Banff, 

116 
Charleston  of  Glammiss  village,  xi.  For- 
far, 347 
Charleston  of  Nigg  village,  xi.  Kincardine, 

204 
Charleston  of  Paisley  village,  vii.  Ren- 
frew, 200 
Charlie's  well,  iv.  Dumfries,  276 
Charlie's  well,  i.  Edinburgh,  153 
Charlie's  well,  xiv.  Ross,  382 
Charlieshope,  iii.  Roxburgh  99 
Charlotte  village,  vii  Argyle,  652, 655 
Charlton  plantations,  xi  Forfar,  274 
Charnac  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  264 
Charnan  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  195 
Charterhall  house,  &c.  vi  Berwick,  225, 

227 
Charters  or  Southdean  parish,  iii  Rox- 
burgh, 98 
Charters  chest  cave,  xii.  Aberdeen,  650 
Chartreshall  distillery,  viii.  Stirling,  332 
Cheese  bay,  xiv.  Inverness,  162 
Cheese  well,  iii  Peebles,  38 
Cherrybank  village,  x.  Perth,  86,  97 
Cherrytrees  valley,  &c  iii  Roxburgh,  161, 

164 
Chesterbank  camp,  ii.  Berwick,   135 — 

house,  &c.  139 
Chesterdale  camp,  ii  Berwick,  135 
Chesterhall  house,  i  Edinburgh,  1 94 
Chesterhall,  ii.  Haddington,  174 
Chesterhill,  ix.  Fife,  620 
Chesterhill  village,  i.  Edinburgh,  195 
Chesterlees,  camp  at,  vi.  Lanark,  57 


Chesterpark,  xi.  Forfar,  559 
Chesters,  camp  at,  ii.  Berwick,  2*25 
Cheaters,  camp  at,  ii  Haddington,  274 
Chesters  camp,  iii  Peebles,  1 15, 129 
Chesters  house,  &c  iii  Roxburgh,  195, 

197,245 
Cheviot  hills,  iii  Roxburgh,  145,  159, 

188,189,208,253,448,469  m 
Cheyne's  tower,  xii.  Aberdeen,  590 
Chicken  head,  xiv.  Ross,  116,  118 
Chiefs  stone,  xiv.  Ross,  270 
Chingle  fishery,  xi.  Kincardine,  1 99 
Chirmat  hill,  i.  Edinburgh,  160 
Chirnside  parish,  ii.  Berwick,  124 
Chirsty's  rock,  vii  Argyle,  346 
Chisholm  property,  &c.  xiv.  Inverness, 

367,  369 
Chisholm  house,  iii  Roxburgh,  90,  92 
Chlibrig  mount,  xv.  Sutherland,  48,  58, 

66, 149 
Choaric  isle,  xv.  Sutherland,  86 
Chochan,  Ben,  x.  Perth,  1150 
Choicelee  camp,  ii.  Berwick,  238 
Choinoe  hill,  x.  Perth,  725 
Chonan-nish,  viii  Stirling,  90 
Chorrh  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  420 
Chrianeg  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  158 
Christ's  Kirk,  suppressed  parish,  &c  oC 
xii  Aberdeen,  583,  747,  800— hill,  748 
Chuirnleith  point,  xiv.  Inverness,  240 
Cil  Chuiman  village,  xiv.  Inverness,  57 
Circus  Place  School,  Edinburgh,  i.  Edin- 
burgh, 685 
Cirmor  hill,  v.  Bute,  3 
Ciste  craig  an  Earn,  the,  xiv.  Inverness, 

98 
Cistertian  convent,  Edinburgh,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 657 
Citadel  of  Perth,  x.  Perth,  48 
Clach  a  charridh,  the,  xiv.  Rosa,  28 
Clach  airidh,  the,  xiv.  Ross,  343 
Clach  a  Mhearlich,  the,  xiv.  Rosa,  270 
Clachan  bleachfield,  viii  Stirling,  225— 

glen,  239 
Clachan  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  515 
Clachan  loch,  xiii.  Nairn,  44 
Clachan  sound,  vii  Argyle,  1 1— village, 

251 
Clachan  of  Balfron,  viii.  Stirling,  288 
Clachan  of  Campsie  village,  viii.  Stirling, 

235,  258 
Clachan  of  Dairy  village,  iv.  Kirkcud- 
bright, 371 
Clachan  of  Farr  vale,  xv.  Sutherland,  67 
Clachan  of  Kilmore  quarries,  v.  Bute,  44, 

45 — remains  at,  54 
Clachan  of  Luss,  viii.  Dunbarton,  232 
Clachan  of  Penninghame,  ruins  at,  iv. 

Wigton,  176 
Clachan  of  Roseneath,  viii  Dunbarton, 
104— glen  and  house,  109— village,  126 
Clach-an-aban,  xiv.  Inverness,  393 
Clachan  Heugh  head,  iv.  Wigton,  103 
Clach-an  Inair,  xiv.  Inverness,  46 
Clachan  Merechard,  xiv.  Inverness,  46 
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Clachantiompan,  xiv.  Rosa,  254 
Clachan  Trushial,  xiv.  Ross,  145,  146 
Clachary  house,  iv.  Wigton,  176 
Clach  Dearg,  x.  Perth,  584 
Clachdhian,  xiii.  Banff;  298 
Clachlands,  ruins  at,  v.  Bute,  24 
Clach  Macmeas  atone,  xt.  Sutherland, 

191 
Clach  Mhic  Allan  stone,  xiii.  Elgin,  140 
Clach  Mhor  a  chi,  xiv.  Inverness,  169 
Clachnabane  hill,  xi.  Kincardine,  232 
Clachnabrath,  remains  of,  vii.  Argyle,  337 
Clachnacluair,  xiv.  Ross,  332 
Clachnacudden,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  16 
Clachnadruid,  the,  vii.  Renfrew,  367 
Clach  na  hVuroait,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  305 
Clachnaherry  village,  xiv.  Inverness,  2, 

6,13,25 
Clachnaheudh,  the,  xv.  Sutherland,  147 
Clachnamban,  the,  xiv.  Ross,  343 
Clach  na  Seamaish,  the,  xiv.  Inverness, 

449 
Clachnatiompan  cairn,  x.  Perth,  272 
Clach  Ossian,  x.  Perth,  264 
Clach  Sgoilte,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  98 
Clach  Tarraill,  xiv.  Inverness,  483 
Clachtoll,  remains  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  111 
Clackmannan  parish,  viii  Clackmannan, 

121— collieries,  123— distillery,  128— 

tower,  2— town,  126,  132 
Clackmannanshire   agricultural   society, 

viii  Clackmannan,  47,  131 — observa- 
tions on,  139 
Claddens  limestone,  viii.  Dumbarton,  176 
Cladh  MhanaicK,  xiv.  Inverness,  266 
Cladh  nam  Sasganach,  xiv.  Ross,  93 
Claens,  ruins  at,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  332 
Clagen,  earth-house  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  336 
Claig  castle,  vii.  Argyle,  669 
Claigean  bay,  vii.  Argyle,  661 
Clair  a  Mhadich,  xiii.  Elgin,  126 
Clairinch  isle,  viii.  Dunbarton,  233 
Claistran  hall,  xv.  Orkney,  19 
Clamshell  cave,  vii  Argyle,  351 
Clanyard  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  201— castle 

200,  208 
Claodh  Churidan,  xiv.  Inverness,  46 
Claonaig  water,  vii.  Argyle,  438 
Claonary  village,  vii.  Argyle,  27  * 
Clar  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Clarebrand  village,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  1 98 
Clarencefield  village,  iv.  Dumfries,  234 
Claret  well,  xiii.  Banff,  155 
Claribad  mill,  ii.  Berwick,  201 
Clarkstone  toll,  &c.  vii  Renfrew,  509 
Clarkstone  house,  viii.  Stirling,  195 
Clary  house,  &c.  iv.  Wigton,  173,  176 
Claahbennie  standing  stone,  x.  Perth,  395 

— quarries,  374,  393— xi.  Forfar,  571 
Clashcarnach   harbour,  xv.   Sutherland, 

101 
Clashmach  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1036 
Clashmore,  coal  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  3 
Clatchard  craig,  ix.  Fife,  49 
Clathey  village,  x.  Perth,  284 


Clatt  parish,  xii.  Aberdeen,  846— village 

849,  856 
Clattering  Briggs,  xi.  Kincardine,  71,  74 
Clatto  hill,  ix.  Fife,  450,  720 
Clava  cairns,  xiv.  Inverness,  15,  450 — 

limeworks,  447 
Clavalag,  remains  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  450 
Claverhouse,  xi  Forfar,  56 
Clavin  hills,  v.  Ayr,  667 
Claybrae,  remains  at,  vi  Lanark,  882 
Clayland  house,  vi  Lanark,  784 
Clayhole  village,  iv.  Wigton,  95, 126 
Clayhouses  village,  i  Edinburgh,  183 
Claymires,  spring  at,  xii  Aberdeen,  983 
Claymires,  school  at,  viii  Stirling,  271 
Clayock,  improvements  at,  xv.  Caithness, 

115 
Claypots,  farm  of,  xi  Forfar,  21 
Clayquhat  hill,  x.  Perth,  900 
Clayshank,  annexed  parish  of,  iv.  Wigton, 

162— church,  164 
Clayslap  mills,  vi.  Lanark,  206 
Clear  den,  xv.  Caithness,  62 
Clearburn  village,  i.  Edinburgh,  390,  393 
Clearburn  loch,  iii  Selkirk,  36 
Cleatt  chapel,  xv.  Orkney,   141— lime- 
works,  119 
Cleaves  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  232 
Cleddin  burn,  viii  Dunbarton,  20 
Cleghofn  bridge,  vi  Lanark,  24 — chapel, 

15— house,  &c.  9, 13, 18— valley,  2,  4 
Cleish  parish,  ix.  Kinross,  38— place,  41 

—hills,  1,  38,  70,  Fife,  823 
Cleland  collieries  vi.  Lanark,  775— house, 

772,  784,  958 
Clerkington  house,  ii  Haddington,  6 
Clerkland  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  729 
Clermiston  property,  i  Edinburgh,  214 
Clerk's  bridge,  vii  Renfrew,  354 
Clerkston  village,  &c.  vi.  Lanark,  246, 247 
Clett  rock,  xv.  Orkney,  2 
Cleuchmaidstone,  ravine  of,  i  Edinburgh, 

547 
Cleugh  burn,  v.  Ayr,  130 
Cleughbrae  village,  iv.  Dumfries,  447 
Cleughburn  limeworks,  vi.  Lanark,  78 
Cleughhead*  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  184 
Cleughern  lodge,  vi.  Lanark,  892 
Cleughhouse  burn,  iv.  Dumfries,  467 
Clibric  mount,  xv.  Sutherland,  48, 58, 66, 

149 
ClifF  hills,  xv.  Shetland,  8— loch,  37— 

quarries,  45 — sound,  9,  69 
Cliffdale  house,  xv.  Orkney,  80— remains 

at,  81 
Cliffc  of  Carron,  viii.  Stirling,  119 
Clifton  village,  i  Edinburgh,  139 
Clifton  village,  x.  Perth,  1091 
Clifton  hill,  iii.  Roxburgh,  448— chapel 

at,  454 
Cliftonpark  house,iii  Roxburgh,  146, 149 
Climpy  collieries,  vi.  Lanark,  79,  81— 

chapel,  90 
Clincart  hill,  vii.  Renfrew,  503 
Clint  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  290 
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Clints  of  Drumore  hills,  i v.  Kirkcudbright, 

314 
Clintwood  castle,  iii  Roxburgh,  443 
Clippens  house,  &c.  vii  Renfrew,  362, 370 
Clishern  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  159 
Cloachnabeinn  hill,  xi.  Kincardine,  24 
Cloak,  cairns  at,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1092 
Cloak  castle,  vii.  Renfrew,  96 
Clober  bleachtield,  viii.  Dunbarton,  36, 

58— house,  49 
Clochnabane  hill,  xi.  Kincardine,  232, 324 
Clochoderick  stone,  vii.  Renfrew,  366 
Clock  burn,  viii.  Stirling,  290 
Clock  lighthouse,  vii.  Renfrew,  286 
Clocksy  mill,  vi.  Lanark,  726 
Cloghill  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  238 
Cloister  close,  iii.  Roxburgh,  61 
Clonbeath,  limestone  at,  v.  Ayr,  814 
Cloncaird  castle,  v.  A yr,  494,  500 
Clonclaugh  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  504  ' 
Closeburn  parish,  iv.  Dumfries,  77— castle 

78,   82— hall,  83— limeworks,  79,  83, 

87 — property,  465 
Clostera  burn,  xv.  Caithness,  61 
Clouden  water,  iv.  Dumfries,  337 
Clousta, school  at,xv.  Shetland,  136— voe, 

101 
Cloutty^s  cave,  xiii.  Banff,  179 
Clova  house,  &c.  xii.  Aberdeen,  409,  411. 

976 
Clova,  annexed  parish  of,xi.  Forfar,  434— - 

castle,  446— mission,  185— valley,  435 
Clovenfords  village,  i.  Edinburgh,  423 
Cloven  hills,  xiii.  Elgin,  160 
Cloverhill,  remains  found  at,  iii.  Peebles, 

87 
Cloy  glen,  v.  Bute,  4 — water,  7 
Cluany  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  37,  40 
Cluden  water,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  265, 267, 

Dumfries,  554  —  mills,  560,  —  village, 

563 
Cluden  bank  quarry,  iv.  Dumfries,  555 
Cluggy  castle,  x.  Perth,  740 
Clumlv,  improvements  at,  xv.  Orkney,  61 

—loch,  46,  51 
Clun,  birth-place  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, xiv.  Inverness,  374 
Clune  cottage,  xiii.  Elgin,  70 
Clune  hills,  ix.  Fife,  690— plantations,  695 
Clune,  fossil  remains  at,  xiii.  Nairn,  8 
Clune  dam,  rocks  at,  v.  Ayr,  744 
Clones  valley,  xiv.  Inverness,  119 
Clunie  parish,  x.  Perth;  1024 — castle,  673, 

1024— forest,  898— house,  769— loch, 

673, 1024 
Cluny  parish,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1018 — water, 

648 
Cluny  house,  xiii.  Banff,  385 
Cluny  property,  xiii.  Elgin,  242 
Cluny  collieries,  ix.  Fife,  170 
Cluny  castle,  xiv.  Inverness,  418, 421, 427 

—burn,  419 
Cluny  water,  xi.  Kincardine,  325 
Cluonie  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  1 82,  1 87 
Cluthie  burn,  ix.  Fife,  534 


Clybric,  Ben,  xv.  Sutherland,  48, 58, 66, 

149 
Clyde,  falls  of,  vi.  Lanark,  5,  936 
Clvde,  frith  of,  vii.  Argyle,  415, 456, 574, 
577,  v.  Ayr,  243,  667,  786,  Bute,  83, 
96,  viii.  Dunbarton,  70,  103,  vii.  Ren- 
frew, 57,  406,  409 
Clyde  ironworks,  vi.  Lanark,  1 60, 243, 641 , 

648,  658 
Clyde  river,  viii.  Dunbarton,  15,  vi.  La- 
nark, 41,  42,  52,  63,  67,  76,  102,  104, 
114,  196,  239,250,253,  315,  329,  34lt 
342,  354, 375, 416,  419,  444,  498,  517, 
519,  535,  536,  548,  549, 564, 635,  641, 
669,  719,  721, 766,  771,  806, 807,  810, 
869,  942,  iii.  Peebles,  59,  vii.  Renfrew, 
2,25,  114,  *500,  525,  533 
Clydesdale  coursing  club,  vii  Renfrew,  389 
Clydesdale  orchards,  vi  Lanark,  457, 589, 

743 
dyne  parish,  xv.  Sutherland,  149 
Clyne  house,  xiv.  Ross,  321 
Clynelish  farm,  xv.  Sutherland,  150, 158 
Clyne  Milton  burn,  xv.  Sutherland,  151 
Clyth  castle,  xv.  Caithness,  91 — neat,  85 

—property,  88,  99 
Clythe  castle,  xv.  Sutherland,  141 
Cnoc  of  Alves,  xiii.  Elgin,  86, 102 
Cnoc  of  Bathgate,  ii  Linlithgow,  150 
Cnoc  of  Brae  Moray,  xiii.  Elgin,  179 
Cnoc  of  Crieff,  x.  Perth,  491 
Cnoc  of  Fordyce,  xiii.  Banff,  179 
Cnoc  of  Formal,  xi.  Forfar,  636 
Cnoc  of  Grange,  xiii.  Banf£  213 
Cnoc  of  Ordiquhill,  xiii.  Banff,  79, 80 
Cnoc  of  Renfrew,  vii.  Renfrew,  2, 13, 17 
Cnoc  of  Tullich,  xii.  Aberdeen,  774 
Cnocantiabhall  hill,  xiv.  Rom,  434 
Cnocbain  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  384 
Cnoc  Craggy  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  171 
Cnoccraig  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  67 
Cnoc  Elderaboll  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  189 
Cnoc  Farril  hill  and  fort,  xiv.  Ross,  245 
Cnocfin  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  135 
Cnocgeorgen  hill,  v.  Ayr,  191, 198 
Cnocirny  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  404 
Cnock  a  chath,  xv.  Sutherland,  62 
Cnoclagan  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  435 
Cnocmary  hill,  x.  Perth,  491 
Cnocmhoir  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  459 
Cnocnabareibhich  hill,  x  v.  Caithness^  3>1 5 
Cnocnacnamhan  cairn,  xv.  Sutherland,  94 
Cnocnagillan,  xiii  Nairn,  1,  9 
Cnocnavie  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  271 
Cnocnowton,  vi  Lanark,  609 
Cnocphail  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  285 
Cnocade  hill,  v.  Ayr,  787 
Cnocsleitill  hill,  x v.  Orkney,  13 
Cnocurray  castle,  x v.  Orkney,  13 
Co  chapel  and  well,  iv.  Wigton,  208 
Coalbog  colliery,  vii.  Renfrew,  359 
Coalburn,  Cambusnethan,  vi.  Lanark,  608 
Coalburn,  Cumnock,  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  314 
Coalburn,  Dairy,  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  232 
Coalcraigie  hill,  ix.  Kinross,  52' 
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Coalha'  pottery,  v.  Ayr,  644 
Coalheugh  well,  xv.  Row,  6 
Coalsnaughton  colliery,  viii  Clackman- 
nan, 25,  69— village,  73 
Coalston  burn,  ii   Haddington,  2,  271, 

272— house,  &c.  1,  6 
Coalton  of  Ceres  village,  ix.  Fife,  517 
Coalton  of  Kettle  village,  ix.  Fife,  106, 109 
Coalton  of  Wemyss,  ix.  Fife,  398,  400 
Coalyburn  colliery,  iii.  Peebles,  155 
Coalyland  colliery,  viii.  Clackmannan,  22, 

25— village,  44 
Coat  castle,  vi.  Lanark,  471 
Coatbridge  village,  vi  Lanark,  652 
Coatdyke  village,  vi.  Lanark,  652 
Coates  property,  ii.  Haddington,  181,  188 
Coathill  school,  vi.  Lanark,  247 
Coats  collieries,  &c.  vi.  Lanark,  420, 647, 

649— house,  653— villages,  431 
Coatsdike  quarry,  vi.  Lanark,  649 
Coatshill,  moat  on,  iv.  Dumfries,  122 
Coatsmuir,  vi.  Lanark,  656 
Coatt,  remains  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  404 
Cobairdy  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  601 
Cobbleheugh,  remains  found  at,  xi  Kin- 
cardine, 301 
Coburty  millstone  quarry,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

269 
Cochney  house,  vii.  Renfrew,  14 
Cochno,  remains  at,  viii.  Dunbarton,  21 
Cochrane  house,  vii  Renfrew,  198 
Cochridge  moss,  x.  Perth,  898, 906 
Cock  of  Arran  hill,  v.  Bute,  2,  9 
Cockairney  house,  ix.  Fife,  181 
Cockburn  law,  ii.  Berwick,  247,  248 
Cockburnspath  and  Old  Cambus,  united 
parishes  of,  ii.  Berwick,  290 — tower,  303 
—village,  303,  307,  310 
Cockenzie  chapel,  ii.  Haddington,  300— 
House,  293— village  and  harbour,  284, 
289,  297,  299,  300 
Cockham  water,  i.  Edinburgh,  403 
Cockhill  plantations,  v.  Ayr,  3 
Cocklarachy,  remains  found  at,  xii  Aber- 
deen, 299 
Cocklaw,  ruins  of  tower  at,  i.  Edinburgh, 

547 
Cocklaw  burn,  vi  Lanark,  848,  854 
Cocklaw  hill,  ii.  Berwick,  340,  iii.  Rox- 
burgh, 160,  444 
Cockle  burn,  i.  Edinburgh,  590,  592,  ii. 

Linlithgow,  92 
Cockle  hill,  vii  Renfrew,  7, 1 3 
Cockleroi  hill,  viii.  Dunbarton,  181,  ii 
Linlithgow,  35,  170,  viii  Stirling,  207 
Cockmuir,  coins  found  at,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

585 
Cockneyfield  dyeworks,  viii.  Dunbarton, 

28 
Cockpen,  parish  of,  i  Edinburgh,  606 
Cockplay  well,  vi  Lanark,  399 
Cockpool  castle,  iv.  Dumfries,  229 
Cocks  burn,  vi  Lanark,  420 
Cocks  cairn,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1022 
Cockston,  remains  found  at,  xiii.  Banff,  97 


Coddingham  loch,  ii.  Berwick,  280 
Coe  water,  vii.  Argyle,  231 
Coeffin  castle,  vii.  Argyle,  241 
Cogrieburn,  lead  ore  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  152 

— school,  166 
Coich  water,  xii.  Aberdeen,  648 
Coie  burn,  xi  Kincardine,  325 
Coigach  district,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Coda  water,  v.  Ayr,  106 
Coilholme  wood,  v.  Ayr,  744,  756 
Coil's  tomb,  v.  Ayr,  751 
Coilsfield  house,  v.  Ayr,  743,  751,  757 
Coiltie  water,  xiv.  Inverness,  37,  39 
Coinneag  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  264 — mount, 

262 
Coire  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  515 
Coirnafearn  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  68 
Coimanurisken  cave,  x,  Perth,  351 
Coiriusg  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  296,  301 
Colbrandspath  tower,  ii.  Haddington,  303 
Coldbacky  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  171 
Coldchapel  moat,  vi  Lanark,  503 
Coldingham  parish,  ii.  Berwick,  279  — 

common,  284— loch,  280— priory,  282 

—village,  287 
Coldoch,  cave  at,  x.  Perth,  1231 
Coldon,  coins  found  at,  ix.  Kinross,  1 1 
Coldran,  remains  at,  xiii.  Banff,  97 
Coldrochie  water,  x.  Perth,  163 
Coldstone,  see  Logie  Coldstone 
Coldstream  pariah,  ii.  Berwick  199— town, 

208 
Cole  castle,  xv.  Sutherland,  154 
Colfin  glen,  iv.  Wigton,  142 
Colgrave  sound,  xv.  Shetland,  24,  82 
Colieum  house,  viii.  Stirling,  363 
Coligarth  district,  xv.  Orkney,  133— re- 
mains on,  140 
Coliness,  xv.  Orkney,  140 
Colin's  isle,  vii  Renfrew,  115, 117 
Colinsburgh  village,  ix.  Fife,  328 
Colinshiel  colliery,  ii.  Linlithgow,  154 
Colinton  parish,  i  Edinburgh,  107 — house, 

108,  HI,  119— village,  121 
Colipol  village,  vii.  Argyle,  79 
Coll  island,  vii.  Argyle,  198,  199 
Coll,  cave  at,  xiv.  Ross,  116-rwater,  120 
Colla  frith,  xv.  Shetland,  71 
Collace  parish,  x.  Perth,  210— village, 

214 
Collairnie  castle,  ix.  Fife,  209 
College  close,  Falkland,  ix.  Fife,  937 
College  hill  of  Roslin,  i.  Edinburgh,  341 
College  water,  iii  Roxburgh,  462 
Collennan  quarries,  v.  Ayr,  668 
Collessie  parish,  ix.  Fife,  21 — village,  30 
Collielaw  hill,  ii  Berwick,  91 
Colliemore  hill,  x.  Perth,  900 
Collieston  property,  iv.  Dumfries,  342 
Collin,  battle  at,  x.  Perth,  1047 
Collin  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  356,  365 
Collin  village,  iv.  Dumfries,  32 
Collinswell  house,  ix.  Fife,  415 
Colliston  house,  xi.  Forfar,  498— mills,  &c. 
511,  512 
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Coiliston  village,  xil  Aberdeen,  590, 594, 

595 
Col  low  markets,  xi.  Forfar,  454 
Colluthie  burn,  ix.  Fife,  534— house,  792 
Colly  veat,  the,  iv.  Dumfries,  41 
Colmellie,  remains  at,  xi.  Forfar,  623 
Colmonell  parish,  v.  Ayr,  528 — village, 

531 
Colmslie  hill,  iii.  Roxburgh,  65 — tower, 

58 
Colonsay  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  340,  345,  351, 

534,  544 
Colp,  tumulus  at,  xii.  Aberdeen,  993 
Colpie  burn,  xii.  Aberdeen,  728 — remains 

at,  732 
Colquhernan  chapel,  v.  Ayr,  6  55—  quarry, 

661 
Colsay  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  94 
Colsnaughton,  see  Coalsnaughton 
Colstane,  Bee  Logie  Coldstone 
Coltness  house,  vi  Lanark,  615,  958 — 

ironworks,  590,  610— property,  617 — 

tilework,  611 
Coltry  burn,  L  Edinburgh,  196 
Colston  village,  vi.  Lanark,  246 
Columcille  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  267,  279 
Colvend  and  Southwick  parish,  iv.  Kirk- 
cudbright, 215 
Colzium  castle,  viii  Stirling,  152 — glen, 

147— house,  142,  148 
Comaraich  property,  xiv.  Ross,  100 
Comes  well,  xiii.  Banff,  147 
Comeston,  battle  at,  xi.  Kincardine,  282 
Comiston  house,  i  Edinburgh,  120 
Comlongon  woods,  iv.  Dumfries,  220— 

castle,  228 
Common  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  326     m 
Common  haugh,  iii.  Roxburgh,  379 
Cemmon  hill,  v.  Bute,  96 
Communion   stones,  iv.    Kirkcudbright, 

268 
Comoro  loch,  vii.  Renfrew,  316 
Compass,  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  149 
Compensation  pond,  i.  Edinburgh,  311 
Compston  castle,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  40 — 

house,  ib. 
Comrie  parish,  x.  Perth,  578 — house,  584 

—village,  590,  703 
Comyn'8  pool,  iv.  Dumfries,  59 
Con  loch,  x.  Perth,  1151 
Cona  water,  vii.  Argyle,  231 
Conachan  hills,  x.  Perth,  251 
Conachan  isle,  viii  Dunbarton,  156,  157 
Conait  water,  x.  Perth,  541 
Conan  chapel,  xi.  Forfar,  490 
Conan  house,  xiv.  Ross,  368 — property, 

374— water,  40,  211,  214,  215,  218, 

227,  251,  364,  366,  367,  399,  400 
Conanbridge,  village,  xiv.  Ross,  377 
Conansay  limeworks,  xi.  Forfar,  352 
Conansyth  house,  xi.  Forfar,  358 
Concraig  cliffs,  x.  Perth,  315,  316 
Condorat  village,  viii.  Dunbarton,  149 
Cone,  sandstone  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  206 


Coneach  house,  vii.  Argyle,  229 — water, 

231 
Conerock  hill,  xiii.  Elgin,  229 
Confunderland  moss,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1105 
Congalton  property,  ii  Haddington,  210 
Conghoillis,  ancient  parish  of,  xi  Forfar, 

239 
Conglass  water,  xiii.  Banff,  297 
Conheath  property,  &c  iv.  Dumfries,  351, 

354 
Conicaval  school,  xiii.  Elgin,  193 
Coniglen  valley,  vii  Argyle,  413 — water, 

416 
Coning  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  681 
Coningsburgh  hills,  xv.  Shetland,  8 
Connage  harbour,  &c  xiv.  Inverness,  378, 

390 
Connell  ferry,  vii  Argyle,  475 
Connell  loch,  iv.  Wigton,  103 
Conneypark,  remains  at,  viii  Stirling,  152 
Connon  and  Conon,  see  Conan 
Conry  water,  xii  Aberdeen,  530 
Conns  quarry,  xii.  Aberdeen,  985 
Constable,  improvements  at,  v.  Ayr,  803 
Content,  remains  found  at,  v.  Ayr,  120 
Contin  parish,  xiv.  Rosa,  235 
Contullich  burn,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1049 
Conval  hill,  and  fort  on,  xiii  Banff,  104, 

106,  110— xv.  Sutherland,  105 
Conversion  brae,  vi  Lanark,  420 
Conveth  property,  xi  Kincardine,  133 
Convintb,  suppressed  parish,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 483 
Cookney  chapel,  xi.  Kincardine,  265 
Cookstone  mill,  xi.   Forfar,  685 — mow, 

673 
Coom  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  87 
Coquet  water,  iii.  Roxburgh,  254 
Coquhalzie  house,  &c.  x.  Perth,  336,  339 
Corafuar  hill,  viii.  Dunbarton,  156 
Corah  castle,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  220 
Corbanchory  cairn,  &c.  xii.   Aberdeen, 

1121,1122 
yCorbet  house,  iii.  Roxburgh,  449,  451 
' Corbie  burn,  xi.  Forfar,  234 
Corbie  hall,  ii  Berwick,  225 
Corbie  hall,  camp  at,  vi.  Lanaik,  533 
Corbiehill  village,  ix.  Fife,  578 
Corbie  pot,  xi  Kincardine,  191 
Corbie's  Know,  xi  Forfar,  325 
Corchinan  burn,  xii.  Aberdeen,  407 
Cordell  printworks,  viii  Dunbarton,  234 
Cordorken,  remains  at,  iv.  Wigton,  233 
Core  water,  iii  Peebles,  59 
Coreen  hills,  xii.  Aberdeen,  440,  486,  846 
Corehouse  falls,  vi  Lanark,  5 
Corellan  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  259 
Corfardine  quarry,  iv.  Dumfries,  474 
Corf  house  bay,  xiv.  Rosb,  172 
Corgach,  coal  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  3 
Corgarth  district,  xii.  Aberdeen,  528 — 

castle,  544 — chapel,  547,  554— spring, 

530 
Corgyle  plantations,  xiii  Elgin,  6  7 
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Corhabbie  hill,  xiil  Banff,  103 
Corinachencher  bay,  vii  Argyle,  281 
Corinessie  vale,  xv.  Sutherland,  84 
Corkindale  law,  vii.  Renfrew,  309 
Corkrie  port,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
Corlie  hill,  vii.  Renfrew,  536 
Connie  hill,  ix.  Fife,  150 
Cormilligan  Bane  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  473 
Cormiston  plantations,  vi  Lanark,  45 
Cormorant  cave,  vii  Argyle,  352 
Corn  exchange,  Stirling,  viii  Stirling,  426 
Cornachantian  hill,  viii.  Dunbarton,456 
Cornal  tower,  iv.  Dumfries,  114 
Cornamaugh  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Corncattarach  hill,  xiii.  Banff,  98 
Cornceres,  limestone  at,  ix.  Fife,  972 
Corncocklemuir    quarries,  iv.  Dumfries, 

184,  221,  384 
Cornhill  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1076 
Cornhill  house,  vi.  Lanark,  342,  345,  353 
Cornie  burn,  ii.  Linlithgow,  18,  19 
Cornletter  cascade,  vii.  Argyle,  478,  479 
Cornsilloch  plantations,  vi  Lanark,  729 
Corntown,  battle  of,  viii  Stirling,  223, 316 
Corodale  cave,  xiv.  Inverness,  183 
Corpach  village,  xiv.  Inverness,  122 
Corr  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  217 
Corra  Dhun,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  152 
Corra  linn,  vi  Lanark,  5,  6,  936 
Corral  burn,  x.  Perth,  426— quarries,  428 
Corran  water,  vii.  Argyle,  536 
Corran  Ardgour  ferry  and  bay,  xiv.  In- 
verness, 118 — churches  at,  125 
Corrennie  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  611 
Corrichie,  battle  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  736, 

xi  Kincardine,  338— burn,  325 
Carrie,  quarry  at,  v.  Bute,  9 — harbour,  38 
Carrie,  annexed  parish  of,  iv.  Dumfries, 

537— burn,  172,  174,  452,  537— Jaw, 

452 
Corrie  hill,  viii  Stirling,  147 — limeworks, 

143 
Corrie,  remains  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  50 
Corrie  of  Balglas,  the,  viii  Stirling,  61 
Corriedow,  cave  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  492 
Comedown,  remains  at,  xiii  Banff,  253 
Corrieknows,  remains  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  249 
Corrigiilft,  rocks  at,  v.  Bute,  8 
Corrimony  house,  &c.  xiv.  Inverness,  43, 

45— valley,  37,  38 
Corrisel  house,  iv.  Wigton,  179 
Corriyearrig  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  52 
Corrody  hill,  x.  Perth,  424 
Carry,  improvements  at,  xiv.  Inverness, 

309 
Corryaur,  district  of,  x.  Perth,  312 
Corrybrough  plantations,  xiv.  Inverness, 

104 
Corryfearn  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  435 
Conancone  hill,  v.  Ayr,  509,  510,  vi. 

Lanark,  61 
Corsbie  house,  iv.  Wigton,  179 
Corsbie  loch  and  tower,  ii.  Berwick,  349, 

353 
Corscryne,  battle  of,  vii  Lanark,  359 


Corse  chapel,  xii  Aberdeen,  958— castle, 

959— hill,  957,  1092, 1122— house,  601 

— property,  1108 
Corscleugh  burn,  iii  Selkirk,  36 
Corsedarder  standing  stones,  xii  Aber- 
deen, 789 
Corsflat  house,  vii.  Renfrew,  1 98 
Corehill  burn,  v.  Ayr,  290,  728— castle, 

734— limeworks,  729 
Corsemill  village,  vii.  Renfrew,  200 
Corserig  of  Melrose,  iii  Roxburgh,  61 
CorsekSl  park,  ii  Haddington,  243 
Corsock  castle,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  283— 

loch,  282 
Corsoncone,  see  Conancone 
Corston  hill,  i  Edinburgh,  435 
Corstorphine  parish,  i  Edinburgh,  205— 

hills,  206,  593— house,  215— property, 

209— village,  221 
Corswall  castle,  iv.  Wigton,  110 — house, 

&c.   106,   107,   111,  116— point  and 

lighthouse,  103,  112 
Cortachy  bridge,  quarries  at,  xi.  Forfar, 

437— castle,  200,  440, 446— tombs  at, 

445 
I  Cortachy  and  Clova,  united  parishes  of, 
1      xi.  Formr,  434 
Cortes,  remains  at,  xii  Aberdeen,  293— 

house,  294 
Corvichen  quarries,  xii.  Aberdeen,  299 
Corymulzie  cascade,  xii  Aberdeen,  648 

—cottage,  650 
Coryvannoch  well,  xi.  Forfar,  422 
Coryvreckan  whirlpool,  vii  Argyle,  536 
Coschnoch  moor,  vi.  Lanark,  102 
Coshgeavag  cave,  xv.  Sutherland,  201 
Cossins  castle,  xi.  Formr,  345 
Costa  head,  xv.  Orkney,  1 96 
Coston  limestone,  vi.  Lanark,  66 
Cotburn  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  982 
Cotchet  hill,  ii.  Berwick,  51 
Cothal  cloth  mills,  xii  Aberdeen,  170 
Cothal  mrm,  xii.  Elgin,  160, 163 
Cothiemuir  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  946 
Cothill  of  Lunan,  xi  Formr,  325 
Cothill  loch,  xii.  Aberdeen,  591 
Cotho  water,  iii.  Peebles,  79 
Cottack  village,  iv.  Dumfries,  336,  344, 

345 
Cottascarth,  coins  found  at,  xv.  Orkney, 

201 
Cottown  of  Ingliston  village,  xi  Formr, 

218 
Cottown  of  Invereighty  village,  xi  Forfar, 

218 
Cottown  of  Lownie  village,  xi  Formr,  152 
Cottown  of  St  Madoes  village,  x.  Perth, 

633 
Cotton  Knap  hill,  xi  Forfar,  326 
Cotts  loch,  xiii  Elgin,  45 
Cotyburn,  ironstone  at,  ii  Haddington, 

176 
Coufiurach  village  and  school,  xiii  Banff, 

266 
Coul  house,  &c.  xiv.  Ross,  237,  238 
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Coulalt  burn,  xiii  Banff,  1 30 

Coulalt  loch,  xiii  Elgin,  62 

Coulard  hills,  xiii  Elgin,  146,  149 

Coull  collieries,  ix.  Fife,  659 

Coull  farm,  xv.  Sutherland,  9 

Coull  parish,  xii.  Aberdeen,  957— castle, 

959 
Coullin  hills,  xiv.  Inverness,  219,  221, 

295,  300 
Coulmony  house,  &c.  xiii.  Nairn,  27,  29, 

32 
Coulter  loch,  viii.  Stirling,  307,  313 
Coultry  hill,  ix.  Fife,  578— village,  to. 
Countess's  room,  CaasUis,  v.  Ayr,  499 
Countesswells  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  106, 

108— plantations,  107 
County  hall,  Ayr,  v.  Ayr,  22,  Edinburgh, 

i.  Edinburgh,  717 
Coupar- Angus,  parish,  x.  Perth,  1141 — 

abbey,  1143 — town,  1147 
Courance,  coins  found  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  71 
Coursington  colliery,  vi.  Lanark,  446 
Courthill  of  Auchtergaven,  x.  Perth,  425 
Courthill  of  Bellie,  xiii  Elgin,  1 19 
Courthill  of  Cathcart,  vii  Renfrew,  504 
Courthill  of  Dairy,  v.  Ayr,  220,  580 
Courthill  of  Lunan,  xi  Forfar,  325 
Courthill  of  Pettie,  xiv.  Inverness,  391 
Courthill  of  Rosemarkie,  xiv.  Ross,  354 
Courthill  of  Torbolton,  v.  Ayr,  748 
Court  know  of  Keir,  iv.  Dumfries,  467 

/ousland  chapel  and  village,  i.  Edinburgh, 
192, 195 
yCouston,  improvements  at,  xi  Forfar,  563 
/\Couston,  spring  at,  ii.  Linlithgow,  151 
/  Couthally  eastle,  vi  Lanark,  83 
Covans  property,  v.  Bute,  74 
Covant  burn,  vi  Lanark,  255 
Cove  bay  and  harbour,  ii  Berwick,  291, 

297,  298,  309,  312 
Cove,  cave  at,  vii  Argyle,  345 — chapel, 

262,  263 
Cove  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  280 — lead  mine, 

301,  303— quarries,  284 
Cove  of  Kilbride,  v.  Ayr,  247 
Cove  of  Kirkpatrick,  remains  found  at,  iv. 

Dumfries,  279 
Cove  of  Nigg  harbour  and  village,  xi  Kin- 

cardine,  196,  207,  208 
Cove  stanes,  ii.  Berwick,  253 
Covenant  burn,  xiii.  Elgin,  62 
Covesea  quarries,  xiv.  Inverness,  22 
Covington  mill,  vi.  Lanark,  70— property, 

873— village,  875 
Covington  and  Thankerton,  united  pa- 
rishes of;  vi  Lanark,  872 
Cowan's  hospital,  viii.  Stirling,  423,  444 
Cowbrae  hill,  i  Edinburgh,  155 
Cowcash  harbour,  xi  Kincardine,  197 
Cowden  district,  i  Edinburgh,  500 
Cowdenbog  burn,  i  Edinburgh,  452 
Cowdenknows,  ii  Berwick,  19,  21 
Cowdens,  geology  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  206 
Cowdonhill  property,  viii.  Dunbarton,  46 
Cowgask  church,  x.  Perth,  338 


Cowgate  port,  Dundee,  xi  Forfar,  17 
Cowglen  collieries,  &c  vii.  Renfrew,  36 
Cowhill,  coins  found  at,  ii.  Linlithgow,  81 
Cowhill  house,  &c  iv.  Dumfries,  555, 560 
Cowie  castle,  xi.  Kincardine,  251— com- 
mon, 244,  259— harbour,  246—  house, 
253— village,   262— water,    165,   166, 
214,  244,  245 
Cowparks,  the,  viii  Stirling,  428,  429 
Cow's  eye  spring,  xiv.  Ross,  21 
Cowshaven,  cave  at,  xii  Aberdeen,  259 
Cowsrieve  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  345 
Cox  collieries,  viii.  Stirling,  345 
Coyl  craigs,  v.  Ayr,  650— water,  651 
Coylton  parish,  v.  Ayr,  649— coalfield,  493 

— village,  660 
Crachie  water,  x.  Perth,  164 
Cradle  stone  of  Cnoc,  x.  Perth,  492 
Craftammie  fair,  viii  Dunbarton,  219 
Crag  loch,  xii  Aberdeen,  1102 
Craggach  quarry,  xv.  Caithness,  19 
Craggie  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  48,  169 
Craichy  mill,  xi.  Forfar,  150 — village,  152 
Craick  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  87 
Craig  burn,  xii  Aberdeen,  407,   408— 

house,  &c4 1 0,411 
Craig  castle,  xiv.  Ross,  45 
Craig  house,  xi.  Forfar,  677 
Craig  parish,  xi  Forfar,  245— castle,  251 
Craig,  spring  at,  iii  Selkirk,  35 
Craig  tower,  iii.  Roxburgh,  260 
Craig  of  Ailsa,  v.  Ayr,  10,  381 
Craig  of  Ballater,  xi  Kincardine,  232 
Craig  of  Lundie,  xi  Forfar,  457 
Craig  of  Port,  x.  Perth,  1096 
Craigaboddich  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  135 
Craigachrochean,  xiii  Banff,  134— bridge 

139 
Craigaithrey,  xiii.  Banff;  84 
Craigallion  loch,  viii  Stirling,  73 
Craig  Ammel,  xv.  Caithness,  119 
Craigandarroch  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  774 
Craiganeorn  cave,  xiv.  Inverness,  98 
Craiganfhiach  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  246 
Craiganoin,  skirmish  at,  xiv.  Inverness,517 
Craiganroy  bay,  xiv.  Ross,  186 
Craigbar,  fort  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  154 
Craigbarnet  house,  viii.  Stirling,  244 
Craigbeg  hill,  xi.  Kincardine,  170 
Craigbeg  quarry,  viii  Stirling,  330 
Craig  Bhokie  cliffs,  x  v.  Sutherland,  191 
Craigbinny  hill,  ii  Linlithgow,  170 
Craig  Boddich,  xv.  Sutherland,  191 
Craigbuie,  plantations  at,  xiv.  Inverness, 

84 
Craigbum  water,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  99— 

—hill,  314 
Craigbum  water,  vi  Lanark,  479 
Craigburn  school,  viii  Stirling,  35 
Craigcaffie  castle,  iv.  Wigton,  89 
Craigchailliach  hill,  x.  Perth,  1077 
Craigcleuch  burn,  iv.  Dumfries,  430 
Craigcrook  house,  i  Edinburgh,  597 
Craigdarroch  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  332 — 
improvements  at,  333 — water,  331 
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Craigdanoch  house,  xiv.  Rom,  241 
Craig  David,  xi  Kincardine,  2,  310,  311 
Craigderg  rocks,  xiv.  Inverness,  14 
Craig  Dhereag  hill,  x.  Perth,  1096 
Craig  Dim  hill,  x.  Perth,  1096 
Craigdhuloch  cliffs,  xii.  Aberdeen,  775 
Craigdowhill  and  loch,  v.  Ayr,  781 
Craigeornadh&n,    battle    ofj    xiv.    Ross, 

407 
Craig  Elachie  bridge,  &c.  xiii  Banff,  113, 

121,  Elgin,  60,  63,  71, 124,  228,  229 
Craigenbuck  quarry,  ii  Linlithgow,  136 
Craigencaliie,  battle  of,  iv.  Kircudbright, 

124 
Craigencat,  ix.  Kinross,  39 
Craigencroan  point,  viii  Dun  bar  ton,  107 
Craigencrune  hill,  ix.  Fife,  633 
Craigend,  camp  at,  L  Edinburgh,  416 
Craigend  loch,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  246 
Craigend  hill,  vi  Lanark,  7— moat  at,  362 

—-quarry,  18,  21 
Craigend,  rocks  at,  vii  Renfrew,  386 
Craigend  colliery,  viii.  Stirling,  208  — 

house,  Ac  82— quarry,  330 
Craigendowie,  remains  at,  xi.  Forfar,  689 
Craigend*  collieries,  vii  Renfrew,  359— 

house,  &c.  357,  362,  369,  370 
Craigenfeich,  rocks  at,  vii  Renfrew,  386, 

387 
Craigenfeoch,  coal  at,  vii.  Renfrew,  153 
Craigenfiech  crags,  vi.  Lanark,  882 
Craigengar  hill  and  cave,  vi.  Lanark,  64 
Craigengelt  house,  &c.  viii  Stirling,  324 
Craigengour  property,  v.  Bute,  74 
Craigengower  hill,  v.  Ayr,  333 
Craigenscore  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  436 
Craig  Evie,  xi.  Kincardine,  27 
Craig  Ewen,  xii  Aberdeen,  188 
Craigfoodie  hiU,  ix.  Fife,  218,  770,  771, 

787 
Craigfort,  Roman  road  at,  viii  Stirling, 

332 
Craigforth,  rocks  at,  viii  Stirling,  397 
Craigghartin  hill,  xiii.  Elgin,  124 
Craiggiea  district,  xv.  Sutherland,  55 
Craig  Gibbon  hill,  x.  Perth,  424, 434 
Craighall  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  651,  660— vil- 
lage, 662 
Craighall  colliery,  i  Edinburgh,  251 — vil- 
lages, 294 
Craighall  castle,  ix.  Fife,  519— cliffi,  518, 

—bouse,  524-— quarry,  521 
Craighall  house,  xi  Forfar,  572 
Craighall  cliflfe,  x.  Perth,  240— house,  242, 

902 
Craighead,  fidls  at,  v.  Ayr,  812  — lime- 
works,  382— quarries,  291 
Craighead,  the,  xiii  Banff,  156 
Craighead  point,  ix.  Fife,  506— quarry, 

946—  remains  at,  956 
Craighead  house,  Ac.  vi.  Lanark,  319, 

500 
Craigberbs,  remains  at,  xiii  Banff,  226 
Craighlaw  house,  iv.  Wigton,  197 
Craigholra  house,  ix.  Fife,  412 
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Craighouse,  ironstone  at,  v.  Ayr,  574 
Craighouse,  ruins  at,  xiv.  Ross,  46 
Craighruigh  hill,  x.  Perth,  345 
Craigie  parish,  v.  Ayr,  764—  castle,  93, 

766— hill,  606— house,  2,  120 
Craigie  hill,  ix.  Fife,  223 
Craigie  property,  xi.  Forfar,  21 
Craigie  hill,  ii.  Linlithgow,  91— house,  94 
Craigie  village,  x.  Perth,  86,  97 
Craigie  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  21/ 
Craigieburn  woods,  iv.  Dumfries,  1 10 
Craigiehall  bridge,  i.  Edinburgh,  593,  601 
Craigiehow  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  384 
Craigielands  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  127— 

house,  131 
Ciaigievairn,  remains  at,  viii  Stirling,  104 
Craigievar  castle,  property,  &c.  xii  Aber- 
deen, 1104,  1107,  1109,  1123 
Craiginbuck    limeworks,  ii    Linlithgow, 
.  123 

Craiginlenue  hill,  viii.  Dunbarton,  156 
Craigland  bum,  xiv.  Ross,  381 
Craiglea  quarries,  x.  Perth,  199, 259 
Craigleith  island,  ii  Haddington,  318, 319 
Craigleith  quarry,  i  Edinburgh,  594,  620 

— fossil  trees  in,  593 
Craigleith  hill,  viii.  Stirling,  180 
Craiglockhart  hill,  i  Edinburgh,  108— 

house,  &c  111,  120— -remains  at,  119 
Craigloon,  soil  at,  ix.  Fife,  914 
Craiglng  hill,  ix.  Fife,  633 
Craigluacar  hill,  ix.  Fife,  824 — quarry, 

839 
Craiglush  loch,  x.  Perth,  673 
Craigmad  quarry,  viii  Stirling,  209 
Craigmaddie  house,  viii.  Stirling,  171 — 

loch,  73— niuir,  234 
Craigman  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  514 
Craigmarloch,  limestone  at,  viii  Dunbar- 
ton, 176— village,  Stirling,  139 
Craigmill  plantations,  xiii.  Elgin,  196 
Craigmill  village,  viii  Stirling,  228,  231 
Craigmillar  castle,  i  Edinburgh,  6 
Craigmoni  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  41,  45 
Craig-na-iolar,  xiii  Elgin,  125 
Craignair  hill  and  quarry,  iv.  Kirkcud- 
bright, 210 
Craignathro  quarries,  xi.  Forfar,  692 
Craignaught  hill,  v.  Ayr,  289 
Craigneil  castle,  &c.  v.  Ayr,  528,  529 
Craignelder  hill,  iv.  Wigton,  233 
Craignethan  castle,  vi.  Lanark,  33,  944 
Craigneuk'  quarry,  vi  Lanark,  446— vil- 
lage, ib.  447 
Craignisdale  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  248 
Craignish  parish,  vii  Argyle,  45— castle, 

54— loch,  46,  47 
Craigniston  brae,  xi   Kincardine,  68 — 

burn,  71,73 
Craignuire  bay,  vii  Argyle,  281 
Craigo  house,  &c.  xi.  Forfar,  265— mills, 

267— quarry,  266 
Craigobney  hill,  x.  Perth,  424 
Craigoch  burn,  iv.  Wigton,  1 34 — remains 
found  at,  142 
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Craigowl  hill,  xi  Forfiir,  378 
Craig  Phadric  hill  and  fort,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 2,  8,  13 
Cmig  Rossie  hill,  x.  Perth,  285 
Craigrothie  quarry,  ix.  Fife,  518 — village, 

517,  523 
Craigs,  plantations  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  431 
Craigs  of  Coyle  hill,  v.  Ayr,  650 
Craigs  of  New  pass,  v.  Ayr,  309,  335 
Craigshaws  quarry,  iv.  Dumfries,  284 
Craigsimmy  hill,  ix.  Fife,  633 
Craigskean  castle,  v.  Ayr,  365 
Craigsland  quarries,  v.  Ayr,  668 
Craigsparrow  hill,  ix.  Fife,  57 
Craigston  castle,  xii.  Aberdeen,  277 
Craigthornhill  house,  vi  Lanark,  296 
Craigton,  spring  at,  xv.  Caithness,  15 
Craigton  property,  &c.  viii   Dunbarton, 

38,43 
Craigton  property,  ii.  Linlithgow,  25 
Craigturrah  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  473 
Craiguck,  spring  at,  xvi.  Ross,  382 
Craigward  cottage,  viii.  Clackmannan,  4 
Craigwood,  the,  x.  Perth,  987 
Craigwood,  rocks  at,  xiv.  Ross,  385 
Craigybarns  hill,  x.  Perth,  692 
Craigy  linn,  xi.  Forfar,  413 
Craikmoor  hill,  iii.  Roxburgh,  87 
Craiks  craigs,  iv.  Dumfries,  126 
Crail,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  941— town,  959 
Crailing  parish,  iii.  Roxburgh,  177,  475 — 

house,  178, 182— village,  183 
Crailston  house,  xiv.  Aberdeen,  238 
Crakaig,  remains  at,  vii.  Argyle,  349 
Crakaig  house,  xv.  Sutherland,  199 
Cramilt  farm,  iii.  Peebles,  167 
Crammag  point,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
Cramond,  parish  of,  i  Edinburgh,  589 — 
house,  590,596 — isle,  592 — ironworks, 
&c.  600— village,  601 
Cramond    Regis   house,    i    Edinburgh, 

596 
Crane  loch,  iv.  Dumfries,  68,  vi.  Lanark, 

66,945 
Crannich  district,  x.  Perth,  702 
Cranshaw  law,  iii.  Roxburgh,  191 
Cranshaws  parish,  ii.  Berwick,  99 — hill, 

100— castle,  101 
Cranston  parish,  i.  Edinburgh,  191 
Cranston  Dean  bridge,  i.  Edinburgh,  1 95 
Cranston  hill  waterworks,  vi  Lanark,  222, 

377 
Cranyard  hill,  xi.  Forfar,  612 
Crane  burn,  iv.  Dumfries,  333 
Crask  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  189 
Craspul  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  87 
Crathes  hill,  xi.  Kincardine,  326 — castle, 

338,  343,  347 
Crathie  point,  xiii.  Banff,  181 
Crathie  and  Braemar,  united  parishes  o£ 

xii  Aberdeen,  646 
Craw,  coal  at,  viii.  Clackmannan,  69 
Craw  stane,  the,  iv.  Wigton,  233 
Crawfield,  coal  at,  v.  Ayr,  573 
Crawford  castle  and  priory,  ix.  Fife,  568 


Crawford  parish,  vi.  Lanark,  327— castle. 

327, 331— moor,  327— village,  332, 337 

Crawfordjohn  parish,  vi.  Lanark,  497 — 

village,  505 
Crawford's  hole,  vi.  Lanark,  886 
Crawfurdland  castle,  v.  Ayr,  541 
Crawfurdsdyke  village  and  quoad  tacra 

parish,  vii.  Renfrew,  413,  456 
Crawhill  house,  ii.  Linlithgow,  35 
Crawick  moss,  vi.  Lanark,  503 
Crawick  water  and  colliery,  iv.  Dumfries, 

297, 298 
Crawickmill  village,  iv.   Dumfries,  309, 

310 
Crawknows,  remains  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  157 
Crawley  spring,  i  Edinburgh,  109,  310, 

757 
Crawthwaite,  lead  ore  at,  iv.  Dumfries, 

196 
Crawton  village,  xi.  Kincardine,  212, 226 
Creach  Bhunn  hill,  vii.  Argyle,  124 
Creagnafale  rock,  xiv.  Inverness,  246 
Creag  Nisdale  rock,  xiv.  Inverness,  248 
Crease,  remains  found  at,  ii.  Berwick,  228 
Cree  frith,  iv.  Wigton,  1 
Cree  loch,iv.  Kirkcudbright,  119— Wig- 
ton, 169 
Cree  moss,  iv.  Wigton,  168, 177,  189 
Cree  river,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  117,  118, 
119,  317,  Wigton,  167,  168, 187, 220, 
v.  Ayr,  408 
Cree  woods,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  123 
Cree  bridge  village,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  1 34 
Creech  plantations,  xv.  Sutherland,  19 
Creed  water,  see  Creid 
Creek  of  Annan  harbour,  iv.  Dumfries, 

119 
Creetown  village,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  134 
Creich  parish,  ix.   Fife,  631 — Druidicsl 
circles,  640— castle,  644— church,  645 
Creid  water,  xiv.  Ross,  1 15, 120, 157, 160, 

161 
Creigh  hill,  xi.  Forfar,  599 
Creighriabhach  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  83 
Cre-inch  isle,  viii.  Dunbarton,  233 
Creoch  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  514 
Creran  loch,  vii.  Argyle,  475, 476 — water, 

231,  479 
Crew  camp  and  well,  xi  Forfar,  559 
Crib  hope,  iii.  Roxburgh,  191 
Crib  law,  iii.  Roxburgh,  87 
Crichie  well,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1 50 
Crichton  asylum,  iv.  Dumfries,  341 
Crichton  parish,  i.  Edinburgh,  56— castle, 

57,  58,  156— house,  57 
Crichton^  well,  iv.  Dumfries,  3 
Crickup  linn,  iv.  Dumfries,  78 
Criech  parish,  xv.  Sutherland,  17— hill,  18 
Crieve  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  195 
Criffel  mount,  iv.  Dumfries,  3,  53,  Kirk- 
cudbright, 234,  245 
Criggie  hill,  xi  Kincardine,  270 
Crighton  stone,  xii  Aberdeen,  426 
Crimel's  bay,  ii  Berwick,  318 
Crimond  parish,  xii.  Aberdeen,  702 
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Crimonmogate  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  225 
Crinan  canal,  vii  Argyle,  57,  265,  638— 

moss,  650,  552 
Croachy  chapel,  xiv.  Inverness,  519 
Croak's  well,  v.  Ayr,  426 
Croachaila  form,  xiv.  Inverness,  484 
Croclach,  skirmish  at,  xiii  Elgin,  130 
Crocketford  village,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  260 
Croe  water,  xiv.  Rosa,  172,  181,  182 
Croftanrigh,  v.  Ayr,  210 
Crofthead,  cave  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  53 
Crofthead  fectory,  vii.   Renfrew,  336— 

house,  329— village,  330 
Crofthead  limeworks,  ii.  Linlithgow,  76 
Crofts  property,  xi  Forfajv490 
Croglin  craig,  iv.  Dumfries,  473 
Crogo  burn,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  99— vil- 
lage, 104 
Croichtanteampuil,  the,  xiv.  Ross,  252 
Croick  church,  xiv.  Ross,  423,  427 
Croik  well,  xiii  Banff,  214 
Cromal  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  467, 470 
Cromar  hills,  xii.  Aberdeen,  240 
Cromarty  bay,  xiii.  Elgin,  147,  xiv.  Ross, 

2,  21  —frith,  1,  20,  21,  38,  40,  214, 

262,  263,  301,  302,  313,  333,  364,  366 

•—hill,  4 — parish  and  town,  1, 1 1, 15 — 

property,  13 
Crombie  burn,  xi.  Forfar,  612,  xiii.  Banff, 

126,  383— castle,  384 
Crombie,  suppressed  parish  of,  ix.  Fife, 

727— church,  732— villages,  733 
Cromdale  parish,  xiv.  Inverness,  432— 

battle  of;  434 
Cromore  harbour,  xiv.  Ross,  167 
Cromwell  park  bleachfield,  x.  Perth,  188, 

189 
Cromwell's  fort,  Ayr,  v.  Ayr,  21,  42 
Cromwell^  fort,  Rosemarkie,  xiv.  Ross, 

351 
Cromwell's  mount,  ii.  Haddington,  79 
Cromwell's  pit,  ix.  Fife,  984 
Crona  isle,  xv.  Sutherland,  106 
Crook  hill,  vii.  Renfrew,  95 
Crook  house,  viii.  Stirling,  317 
Crook  inn,  iii.  Peebles,  68 — plantations, 

62 
Crook  of  Devon,  viii  Clackmannan,  122, 

ix.  Kinross,  570,  x.  Perth,  302,  303— 

village,  1021 
Crooked  stone,  the,  vi  Lanark,  270 — 

limeworks,  &c.  259 
Crookholm  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  491 
Crooks  mills,  v.  Ayr,  549,  550 
Crookston  castle,  vii  Renfrew,.  34*  123, 

193,551 
Crookston  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  173,  417 
Croot  loch,  v.  Ayr,  493  - 

Cross  of  Abercorn,  ii.  Linlithgow,  26 
Cross  of  Alloa,  viii.  Clackmannan,  42 
Cross  of  Bongate,  iii  Roxburgh,  12 
Cross  of  Chanonry,  xiv.  Ross,  353 
Cross  of  Dull,  x.  Perth,  767 
Cross  of  Fochabers,  xiii  Elgin,  1 1 9 
Cross  of  Fowlis,  x.  Perth,  254 


Cross  of  Inverness,  xiv.  Inverness,  16 
Cross  of  Merkland,  iv.  Dumfries,  279 
Cross  of  Pencaitland,  ii  Haddington,  350 
Cross  of  Perth,  x.  Perth,  68 
Cross  of  Preston,  ii  Haddington,  310 
Cross  of  Rayne,  xii  Aberdeen,  424 
Cross  of  Rosemarkie,  xiv.  Ross,  353 
Cross  of  Ruthwell,  iv.  Dumfries,  221 
Cross  of  Scone,  x.  Perth,  1062 
Cross  of  Sowlis,  v.  Ayr,  541 
Cross  of  Turriff,  xii.  Aberdeen,  993 
Cross  cave,  the,  xiii.  Banff,  255 
Cross  church  of  Dundee,  xi  Forfar,  41 
Cross  hill  of  Rutherglen,  vi  Lanark,  383 
Cross  kirk  of  Peebles,  iii.  Peebles,  4,  6 
Cross  kirk  of  Unst,  xv.  Shetland,  40 
Cross  kirk  of  Westray,  xv.  Orkney,  125 
Cross  water  of  Luce,  iv.  Wigton,  76 
Cross,  quoad  sacra  parish  of,  xiv.  Ross, 

141 
Cross  and  Burness,  united  parishes  of,  xv. 

Orkney,  85 
Crossaig  water,  vii.  Argyle,  438 
Cross  Arthurlie  printfield,  vii.  Renfrew, 

329,  335 
Crossbasket  house,  &c.  vi.  Lanark,  319, 

878,  879,  892 
Crossburn  house,  vi  Lanark,  487 
Crosby  chapel,  v.  Ayr,  170,  666— hill, 

246— house,  249— property,  254 
Crosschain  hill,  i.  Edinburgh,  536 
Croascroin  hill,  vi.  Lanark,  343 
Crossdarder  cairn,  xi  Kincardine,  237 
Crossford  village,  ix.  Fife,  874 
Crossgates  village,  ix.  Fife,  188,  574,  874 
Crossgight  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  175 
Crosshall,  remains  at,  ii.  Berwick,  56 
Crossbill  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  651 — village, 

494,  503,  504 
Crosshill  quarry,  vii.  Renfrew,  497,  *50l 
Croflshill  village  and  quoad  tacra  parish, 

vi  Lanark,  652,  665,  893,  898 
Crosskirk  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  2 
Crossknowe,  coins  found  at»  vi  Lanark* 

363 
Crosslee  village,  i  Edinburgh,  423 
Crosslie  factory,  vii.  Renfrew,  51 
Crossmichael  parish,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

190— village,  198 
Crossmyloof  school,  vii.  Renfrew,  509: 
Croespol  bay,  vii.  Argyle,  199 
Crossraguel  abbey,  v.  Ayr,  782 
Crossridge  hill,  vi  Lanark,  518,  520 
Crossroads  village,  viii.  Stirling,  278- 
Crosston  village*  xi  Forfar,  629 
Cross  stones  of  Aberlemno,  xi.  Forfar,  631 
Cross-street  village,  xiv.  Ross,  136 
Crovie  den,  xiii.  Banff,  273— village,  272, 

286,  291 
Crowner  Gun's  castle,  xv.  Sutherland,  141 
Crown  of  Scotland  hill,  iii  Peebles,  62 
Croy  mill,  viii.  Dunbarton,  173 
Croy  property,  xiv.  Inverness,  445,  455 
Croy  and  Dalcross,  united  parishes  of,  xir. 

Inverness,  444 
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Cruach  mount,  x.  Perth,  529 
Cruachan  mount,  vii.  Argyle,  83,  470 
Cruachlusach  mount,  vii.  Argyle,  632 
Crucifield  hill,  xv.  Shetland,  37— remains 

on,  39 
Cruckie  hill,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  282 
Cruden  parish,  xii  Aberdeen,  978 — bay 

and  scares,  979— village,  978 
Cruggleton  castle,  iv.  Wigton,  28 — point, 

23— suppressed  parish,  22,  27 
Cruik  water,  xi  Forfar,  31 1,  664 
Cruikston,  see  Crookston 
Cruin  isle,  viii  Dunbarton,  233 
Cruist  Mhic  alea,  xiv.  Ross,  238 
Crumstane  hill,  ii  Berwick,  238 
Crutherland  house,  vi.  Lanark,  296— col- 
lieries, 299 
Cuan  sound,  vii  Argyle,  72— parish,  see 

Kilbrandon 
Cubbs  craigs,  spring  at,  v.  Ayr,  324 
Cuen  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Cuff  hill,  v.  Ayr,  571 — remains  on,  577 
Cuffabout*  village,  ii.  Linlithgow,  72 
Cugie  cave,  xiv.  Inverness,  492— forest, 

495 
Cml  bey,  vii.  Argyle,  229 
Cuillie  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Cuillin,  see  Cullin 
Culaird  school,  xiv.  Inverness,  874 
Culairdo  hill,  xi.  Kincardine,  40 
Culalo  hills,  ix.  Fife,  219,  830 
Culbin  property,  xiii  Elgin,  33 —sand- 
hills, 215,  217 
Culbinsgarth  burial  ground,  xv.  Shetland, 

12 
Culblair,  remains  found  at,  xiv.  Inverness, 

393 
Culblean  hills,  xii.  Aberdeen,  773 — cairns, 

on,  778— battle  of,  1062— cave  in,  774 
Culbo  property,  xiv.  Ross,  48 
Culbockie  village,  xiv.  Ross,  377 
Culcabock  village,  xiv.  Inverness,  25 
Culcairn,  marl  at,  xiv.  Ross,  264 
Culchinnock  farm  house,  xiv.  Inverness, 

518 
Culclachie  plantations,  xiv.  Inverness,  516, 

520 
Culcreuch  factory,  viii.  Stirling,  40,  45— 

house,  38,  43 
Culdoich  property,  xiv.  Inverness,  445 
Culduthel  moor,  xiv.  Inverness,  445,  447 
Culernie  spring,  xiv.  Inverness,  380 
Culfreich  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  217 
Culgower,  cairns  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  201 
Culhill  colliery,  vi.  Lanark,  666 
Culiss  property,  xiv.  Ross,  25 
Cullalo  hills,  ix.  Fife,  219,  830 
Cullen  parish,  xiii.  Banff,  313 — bay,  314, 

31 6- house,  249,  251,  314,  316,  319, 

321,  327, 342— town,  313— water,  247, 

315 
Cullerly,  improvements  nt,  xii  Aberdeen, 

740 
Cullicudden,  annexed  parish  of,  xiv.  Ross, 

37— quarry,  42 


Cullin  hills,  xiv.  Inverness,  219,  221, 295, 

300 
Cullisaid  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  169 
Cullivoe  bay,  xv.  Shetland,  24,  32 
Cullochburn  village,  vi  Lanark,  431 
Culloden,  battle  o£  xiv.  Inverness,  15, 

451,514, 518-castle,  15— house,  16— 

property,  387 
Cullycan  den,  xiii  Banff,  273 
Culm  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  87 
Culmallie,  ancient  pariah  d,  xv.  Suther- 
land, 24 
Culmeaddin  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  728 
Culnagrein  village,  xiv.  Ross,  136 
Culnoag  churah,  iv.  Wigton,  28 
Culquhanny  castle,  xii  Aberdeen,  544 
Culross  parish,  x.  Perth,  597— abbey,  600 

—town,  598 
Culsalmond  parish,  xii  Aberdeen,  727 — 

hill,  &c.  728— quarries,  729 
Culscaddan  sands,  iv.  Wigton,  23 
Culsh  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  175.    Branding 

stones,  177 
Culsterness,  cave  at,  xv.  Shetland,  57 
Culswick  brough,  xv.  Shetland,  100,  111 

— school,  136 
Culter  burn,  xii  Aberdeen,  105 — house, 

&c.  106, 107, 108— property,  886 
Culter  parish,  vi  Lanark,  340— born,  341, 

342,  944— craig,  342— fell,  341,  953, 

iii  Peebles,  79 — village,  vi  Lanark, 

340,  347,  350 
Culterallers  house,  Ac.  vi  Lanark,  342, 

343 
Cultermains  house,  vi  Lanark,  344— em- 
bankment at,  349 
Cultens'  nook,  iv.  Dumfries,  340 
Cultoquhey  parish,  x.  Perth,  250— camp 

at,  255,  272— house,  257,  275 
Cults  parish,  ix.  Fife,  558— hills,  &— 

quarries,  570 
Cults,  remains  at,  xii  Aberdeen,  585 
Cults  school,  xi.  Kincardine,  186 
Cultsmill  village,  ix  Fife,  574 
Culvennan  quarries,  iv.  Wigton,  198 
Culxean  castle  and  caves,  v.  Ayr,  352, 783 
Cumbernauld  parish,  viii.  Dunbarton,  135 

— house,  1 36 — village,  152 — limeworks, 

vi.  Lanark,  244 
Cumberwood,  remains  at,  iv.  Wigton,  233 
Cumbrae  isle  and  parish,  v.  Bute,  $9 — 

castle,  70 
Cumbrae,  Little,  isle,  v.  Ayr,  243,  244, 

269— lighthouse,  270 
Cumhill  mhor  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Cumledge  burn,  ii  Berwick,  268 
Cumloden  cottage,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  118, 

134 
Cummertrees  parish,  iv.  Dumfries,  244 — 

burn,  245 — village,  244,  253 
Cumming  village,  xiii.  Elgin,  38,  40 
Cummin's  cairn,  xiv.  Inverness,  57 
Cummin's  camp,  xii.  Aberdeen,  622 
Cummin's  castle,  i\\  Dumfries,  59— kirk* 
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Cummin^  trench,  xii  Aberdeen,  287 
Cumminstown  village,  xii  Aberdeen,  766, 

769 
Cumnock,  town  of,  v.  Ayr,  476,  485,  487 
Cumnock,  New,  parish,  t.  Ayr,  509 
Cumnock,  Old,  parish,  v.  Ayr,  476 
Cumrue  loch,  iv.  Dumfries,  67 
Cuniack  mount,  xv.  Sutherland,  105 
Cunnan  park,  v.  Ayr,  350 
dinner  law,  ix.  Fife,  914 
Cunnigar,  the,  i.  Edinburgh,  378 
Cunningar,  soil  at,  vi  Lanark,  257 
Cunningham*  district  of,  v.  Ayr,  1 92, 243, 

289,727,793,811 
Cunnmghamhead  house,  v.  Ayr,  525 
Cunninghar  hill,  viii  Clackmannan,  66 
Cunningpark  farm,  v.  Ayr,  8 
Cunningsburgh,  suppressed  parish  of,  xv. 

Shetland,  93 
Cunnypark  property,  viii  Stirling,  154 
Cunoquhie  house,  ix.  Fife,  41 
Cunsierton,  camp  at,  iiL  Roxburgh,  259 
Cupar  parish  and  town,  ix.  Fife,  1— castle, 

4 
Cupar  Angus,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  1 141— 

abbey,  1143— town,  1147 
Cuppasetter  brougb,  xv.  Shetland,  83 
Cur  water,  vii.  Argyle,  104 
Curate's  steps,  v.  Ayr,  144 
Curate's  well,  vi.  Lanark,  65 
Curghie  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
Curlee  hill,  Hi.  Peebles,  28 
Curling  hall,  v.  Ayr,  810 
Curr  hill,  iiL  Roxburgh,  448 
Curreath  quarry,  v.  Ayr,  668 — house,  678 
Currie,  parish  of,  i.  Edinburgh,  542— 

bridge,  545 — village,  543 
Currie  house  and  wood,  i  Edinburgh,  152, 

155, 157, 173, 177 
Curriehill  castle,  i.  Edinburgh,  546 
Currymire  brickwork,  viii.  Stirling,  160 
Curryside  collieries,  vi  Lanark,  626 
Cushnie,  annexed  parish  of,  xii  Aberdeen, 

1102— burn,  1105— hill,  1103— house, 

1123— property,  1112 
Custom  house,  Leith,  i  Edinburgh,  774 
Cutstraw  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  729 
Cuttieshill  inn,  xi  Kincardine,  243 
CutUehill  colliery,  ix.  Fife,  835 — house, 

718 
Cuttyneld  village,  viii  Stirling,  315 
Cypress  grotto,  i  Edinburgh,  332 
Cyras  mount,  xi  Kincardine,  270 
Daal  loch,  vii  Argyle,  646 
Daan  burn,  xiv.  Roes,  437,  438 
Daer  water,  vi  Lanark,  329,  942 
Daiglen  burn,  viii  Clackmannan,  67 
Dail  house,  vii  Argyle,  54 
DaiUy  parish,  v.  Ayr,  381— village,  388 
Dailnanceann,  battle  of,  vii  Argyle,  52 
Dairsie  parish,  ix.  Fife,  77<>— burn,  771 

—  castle  and  property,  ib,  —  cottage, 

772— village,  774 
Dal  water,  xv.  Sutherland,  88 
Dalagich  hill,  vii  Renfrew,  384 


Dalarran,  remains  at,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 
103 

Dalarrossie,  annexed  parish  of,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 97— church,  111 

Dalavich,  annexed  parish  of,  vii  Argyle, 
372 

Dalballie  plantations,  xiii.  Elgin,  67 

Dalbeattie  village,  Ac.  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 
351,  352,  353 

Dalbeg  haugh,  vi.  Lanark,  257 

Dalblair  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  328 

Dalbog,  remains  at,  xi  Forfar,  623 

Dalbog,  iron  at,  xi  Kincardine,  113 

Dalchallie glen,  xi  Formr,  421 

Dalcharnnocks  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  171 

Dalchosnie,  battle  of,  x.  Perth,  552 

Dalcross,  annexed  parish  of,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 444— castle  and  property,  445, 
453 

Dalcruive  bridge,  x.  Perth,  193 

Daldawn  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  161 

Dalduff  castle,  v.  Ayr,  365 

Dale  bridge,  xv.  Caithness,  78 

Dales'  Knap,  xi  Forfar,  326 

Dalgain,  ancient  parish  ofj  v.  Ayr,  126— 
plantations,  132— quarry,  142 

Dalgarno,  annexed  parish  of,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 80 

Dalgarven  village,  v.  Ayr,  829 

Dalgenross,  battle  of,  x.  Perth,  326,  683 
—camps  at,  582— village,  590 

Dalgerrock  house,  v.  Ayr,  529 

Dalgety  parish,  ix.  Fife,  181 

Dalquhanachain  district,  xv.  Caithness,  79 

Dalginch  castle,  ix.  Fife,  665 

Dalgohorn  printworks,  viii  Dunbarton, 
234 

Dalgoner  bridge,  iv.  Dumfries,  337 

Dalguise  house,  x.  Perth,  1008— village, 
1010 

Dalharrold,  stones  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  72 

Dalhoan  village,  v.  Avt,  503 

Dalhonzie  bridge,  x.  Perth,  584 

Dalhousie  bum,  i.  Edinburgh,  607— cat- 
tle, &c  *6. 

Dalintober  village,  vii.  Argyle,  465 

Dalkairney  linn,  v.  Ayr,  335 

Dalkeith  parish,  i  Edinburgh,  451- 
tle,  466— church,  501 — palace, 
497— town,  461,  497,  507 

Dallachy,  ironstone  at,  xiii  Bani£226 — 
property,  Elgin,  120 

Dallalie,  rocks  at,  xi  Kincardine,  113 

Dallas  parish,  xiii  Elgin,  195— castle,  198: 
—loch,  196 

Dallavaird  quarry,  xi  Kincardine,  89 

Dalmahoy  hill,  i  Edinburgh,  77 — pro- 
perty and  house,  83,  92 

Dalmaik,  coins  found  at,  xiii.  Aberdeen* 
888 

Dalmakerran,  lead  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  474 

Dalmellin  house,  v.  Ayr,  170 

Dalmellington  parish,  v.  Ayr,  308 — sce- 
nery at,  8— village,  316,  319 

Dalmeny  parish,  ii  Linlithgow,  90 — house 
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and  park,  91,  95,  L  Edinburgh,  590, 

591—  village,  ii.  Linlithgow,  106 
Dalmigavie    plantations,  xv.   Inverness, 

104 
Dalmonach  bleachfield,  viii  Dunbarton, 

224 
Dalmony  valley,  xiv.  Inverness,  45 
Dalmore  quarry,  &c  v.  Ayr,  638,  652 
Dalmore  harbour,  xiv.  Ross,  275— mill, 

271 
Dalmorton,  improvements  at,  v.  Ayr,  341 
Dalmoonach  house,  xiii  Elgin,  62 
Dalmuir  works,  viii.  Dunbarton,  16,  27 — 

burn,  18— village,  29 
Dalmuir  quarry,  vi.  Lanark,  8ft 
Dalmuir  shore  works,  viii  Dunbarton,  16, 

27— village,  29 
Dalmulin  house,  v.  Ayr,  170 
Dalmyot  hill,  viii.  Stirling,  182,  215,  viii. 

Clackmannan,  77 
Dalnair,  trees  at,  viii  Stirling,  102 
Dalnavaird  mill,  xi.  Forfar,  670 
Dalnavert  property,  xiv.  Inverness,  86 
Dalness  cascade,  vii  Argyle,  478,  479 
Dalpatrick    haugh,  vi.   Lanark,  257  — 

quarry,  725— remains  at,  734 
Dalpersie  property,  xii  Aberdeen,.  446 
Dalquharan  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  379,  382 — 

house,  &c  383,  384 
Dalquharn  bleachfield,  viii  Dunbarton, 

245— plantations,  90 
Dalreagle,  improvements  at,  iv.  Wigton, 

19. 
Dalricket  mill,  v.  Ayr,  517 
Dairy  parish,  v.  Ayr,  210—  town,  221, 233 
Dairy,  Arran,  v.  Bute,  20 
Dairy  parish,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  869— 

church,  370 
Dalrymple  parish,  v.  Ayr,  273— village, 

279,  282,  284 
Dalscairth  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  226* 
Dalserf  parish,  vi.  Lanark,  719 — house, 

729— village,  726,  737,  748 
Dalswinton  house,  Ac  iv.  Dumfries,  55, 

56,  57— village,  61,  65 
Dalton  parish,  iv.  Dumfries,  371 — village, 

ib.  375 
Dalton  village,  vi  Lanark,  431 
Dalton   Hook  limeworks,  iv.  Dumfries, 

206,  208— town,  453 
Daltulich  property,  xiv.  Inverness,  446 
Dalveen  property,  iv.  Dumfries,  327 
Dalvey  house,  xui  Elgin,  21 5, 2 1 9,  222— 

castle,  222 
Dalwhat  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  98— water, 

331 
Dalwhinnie,  camp  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  424 
Dalyards,  ruins  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  470 
Dalyell  house,  ix.  Fife,  8 
Dalzellowby  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  379 
Dalziel  parish,  vi.  Lanark,  443— burn, 

445— house,  444,  447,  453,  957— pro- 
perty, 449 
Daman,  skirmish  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  155 
Dame  Helen's  castle,  v.  Ayr,  315 

3 


Damf  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  100 
Damhead,  chapel  at,  viii  Stirling,  835 
Damhead  village,  x.  Perth,  891 
Damiett,  see  Dalmyot 
Damill,  camp  on,  xii  Aberdeen,  499 
Damsay  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  67— sound,  196 
Damside  lochs,  x.  Perth,  286 
Damyat,  see  Dalmyot 
Dandaleith  vale,  xiii  Elgin,  228 
Danes*  dike,  Crail,  ix.  Fife,  956 
Danevale  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  1 97 
Dankeith  house,  v.  Ayr,  566,  567 
Dannie's  den,  xi  Kincardine,  282 
Daoire  nam  mart  loch,  viii  Argyle,  166 
Dora  burn,  xii  Aberdeen,  763— hill,  982 
Dara  den,  ix.  Fife,  518 
Darcy's  cairn,  ii  Berwick,  269 
Dardar  cascade,  xii  Aberdeen,  260 
Dargavel  house,  vii.  Renfrew,  *507,  *513 
Dark  mile  valley,  xiv.  Inverness,  119 
Darleith  property,  viii.  Dunbarton,  222 
Darfingshaugh  village,  iii  Roxburgh,  66, 

67 
Darlington  village,  v.  Ayr,  731,  734 
Darmead  linn,  &c.  vi  Lanark,  60S,  623, 

ii.  Linlithgow,  76 
Damaway  forest,  xiii  Elgin,   178,  188, 

215,  218,  224— castle,  180, 215,  222 
Darngaber  castle  and  property,  vi  La- 
nark, 269,  270 
Damgate  of  Arbroath,  xi  Forfar,  78 
Darnley  Bridge  bleachfield,  &c  vii  Ren- 
frew, 35,  36 
Darnwick  village,  hi.  Roxburgh,  67 
Darochville  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  16 
Dana  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen*  962 
Darrach  hill,  viii  Stirling,  116,  117 
Darvel  village,  v.  Ayr,  849, 850,  851 
Dasher  fort,  viii  Stirling,  268 
Dasholm,  remains   at,    viii  DunbutoD, 

47 
Daugh  of  Edinvillie,  &c.  xiii  Banfi;  1 1 1 
Davan,  battle  at,  xv.  Sutherland.  155 
David's  fort,  xiv.  Inverness,  265 
Davidson's  Mains,   village  a£  'i   Edin- 
burgh, 596,  601 
Davieland  limeworks,  vii  Renfrew,  35 
Davington,  embankment  at,  iv.  Dumfries* 

409 
Daviot  parish,  xii  Aberdeen,  821 
Daviot  house,  &c  xiv.  Inverness,  106, 

519 
Daviot  and  Dunhchity,  united  parishes  o£ 

xiv.  Inverness,  513 
Daviston  born,  vi  Lanark,  401 
Davo  den,  xi  Kincardine,  23,  29 
Davoch  of  Annat,  xiv.  Inverness,  484 
Davoch  of  Erchless,  xiv.  Inverness,  484 
Davoch  of  Orange,  xiii  Banf£  216 
Davochs  of  the  Head,  xiv.  Inverness,  87 
Da  wan  loch,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1071 
Dawhaugb,  the,  xiii  Banff,  27 
Dawick,  plantations  at,  iii.  Peebles,  72— 

suppressed  parish  of,  76 
Deacon  Hill  quarry,  v.  Ayr,  164 
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Deadmangill  cairn,  iv.  Dumfries,  445 
Deadmen's  holm,  the,  v.  Ayr,  751 
Deadriggs  cross,  ii.  Berwick,  56 
Deadwater  well,  iii.  Roxburgh,  442 
Dealganross,  suppressed  parish  o£  xiv.  In- 
verness, 444 
Dealgin  Ross,  battle  of,  x.  Perth,  326,  583 
Deals*  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  68 
Dean  burn,  ii  Linlithgow,  122 
Dean  castle,  v.  Ayr,  537, 541 
Dean,  ironstone  at,  ii  Haddington,  176 
Dean  bridge,  i.  Edinburgh,  619,  646— 

church,  665 
Dean  river,  xi  Forfar,  165,209,  337,  338, 
343,  475,  670,  675,  691,  x.  Perth,  233 
Deans  crook,  the,  xiii  Elgin,  95 
Deans  village,  vi.  Lanark,  431 
Deanside  brae,  vi  Lanark,  106 
Deanston  factories,  vi  Lanark,  148 
Deanston  house  and  village,  x.  Perth, 

1232,  1239— works,  1233 
Deanston  village,  v.  Ayr,  734 
Deaothack  water,  xiv.  Inverness,  485 
Dearn,  ahath,  xiv.  Inverness,  98 
Dearg,  Ben,  xv.  Sutherland,  83 
Debateable  lands,  the,  iv.  Dumfries,  264 
Dechmont  law,  ii  Linlithgow,  1 15,  vi  La- 
nark, 417— remains  on,  430 
Dee  river,  xii  Aberdeen,  1,  2,  5,  64,  106, 
648,  676,  781,  832,  874,  1049, 1050, 
xiii  Elgin,  1 37,  xi  Kincardine,  1 70, 1 74, 
178, 190,  195, 199,  206,  231,  324,  328 
•—linn    of;  xii  Aberdeen,  648— fish- 
eries, xi:  Kincardine,  231 
Dee  loch,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  119— river, 
3,  38,  64,  65t  110,  118, 146,  179,  191, 
192, 200,  282 
Deebridge  village,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  188 
Deechoid  hill,  vii  Argyle,  516 
Deepshank  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  439 
Deepsykehead  quarry,  iii.  Peebles,  155 
Deer  abbey,  xii  Aberdeen,  143— hill,  315 
Deer,  camp  of;  iv.  Dumfries,  95 
Deer,  New,  parish  o£  xii.  Aberdeen,  175 
Deer,  Old,  parish  o£  xii  Aberdeen,  138 
Deer  ness,  xv.  Orkney,  170— sound,  169, 

170,172 
Deer-dike  of  Garvock,  xi.  Kincardine,  34, 

129 
Deeriaw  hill,  iii.  Selkirk,  40 
Deerness,  quoad  taora  parish  of,  xv.  Ork- 
ney, 189 
Deer's  forest,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  445, 449 
Deeside  Agricultural  Association,  xi  Kin- 
cardine, 351 
Deil*  causeway,  vi  Lanark,  472 
Deil's  dike,  iv.  Wigton,  232 
Deirt  knap,  xi  Forfar,  326 
Deirg  fort,  xiv.  Inverness,  266 
Deirg,  mount,  xiv.  Ross,  74,  75 
De  la  Beaute's  field,  ii  Berwick,  269 
DeJfour,  remains  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  87 
Delftfield,  manufactory  at,  v.  Lanark,  157 
Delgatty  castle,&c.  xii  Aberdeen,  991,994 
Belgaty  hill,  xiii  Banff,  150 


Dellagyle,  cave  at,  xiii.  Elgin,  60 

Delting  parish,  xv.  Shetland,  56 

Delvine  house,  x.  Perth,  676 

Delvorich  village,  x.  Perth,  1240 

Demyatt,  see  Dalmyot 

Den  of  Afforsk,  xiii  Banff,  273 

Den  of  Airlie,  xi.  For&r,  671,  675 

Den  of  Balruddery,  xi  Forfar,  569,  571, 

576 
Den  of  Boddam,  xii.  Aberdeen,  356 
Den  of  Burnmouth,  ii.  Berwick,  133 
Den  of  Craig,  xii  Aberdeen,  408 
Den  of  Crovie,  xiii.  Banff,  273 
Den  of  Cullycan,  xiii.  Banff,  273 
Den  of  Para,  ix.  Fife,  518 
Den  of  Davo,  xi  Kincardine,  23,  29 
Den  of  Dundee,  xi.  Forfar,  5 
Den  of  Dunglass,  ii.  Berwick,  291 
Den  of  Dura,  ix.  Fife,  720,  721,  921 
Den  of  Fowlis,  xi  Forfar,  461 
Den  of  Gray,  xi  For&r,  577 
Den  of  Guynd,  xi  For&r,  352,  358 
Den  of  Howie,  xii  Aberdeen,  147 
Den  of  Letham,  xi  Forfar,  147 
Den  of  Oldhaven,  xiii.  Banff,  273 
Den  of  Pease,  ii.  Berwick,  291 
Den  of  Peattie,  xi  Kincardine,  3 
Den  of  Rothie,  xii.  Aberdeen,  319 
Den  bum,  ii.  Linlithgow,  122 
Denburn,  copper  ore  at,  x.  Perth,  336 
Dendoldrum  farm,  xi.  Kincardine,  21 
Denend  village,  xi.  Forfar,  562 
Denfenella,  xi.  Kincardine,  23,  79,  272 

282  •    ' 

Denhead  collieries,  ix.  Fife,  475— village, 

Denhead  village,  xi.  Forfar,  586 
Denhoim  den,  iii  Roxburgh,  855— hill, 

Ac.  210— village,  432,  435 
Denmark  stone,  x.  Perth,  175 
Denmiln  mill,  xi  Forfar,  578 — village,  586 
Denmore  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1076 
Denniss  ness,  xv.  Orkney,  104 
Denny  parish,  viii.  Stirling,  115 — curling 

club,  &c  124— distillery,  130— town, 

115,122,131 
Denny  bridge  village,  viii.  Stirling,  115 
Dennyfern,  remains  at,  xi.  For&r,  689 
Denny  Lonehead  village,  viii  Stirling. 

122,  132,  133  * 

Denoon  burn,  xi.  For&r,  338— «len,  339 

—castle,  297,  345 
Denovan  print-works,  viii  Stirling,  384 

property,  120— village,  385 
Dercleuch  loch,  v.  Ayr,  334 
Derculich  house,  x.  Perth,  769 
Dergan  water,  vii.  Argyle,  479 
Deskfbrd  parish,  xiii.  Banff,  63— burn,  64 

—tower,  68 
Deskie  chapel,  xiii  Banff,  133 
Deskry  water,  xii  Aberdeen,  416,  525. 

530,1071  ' 

DesB  burn,  &c.  xii.  Aberdeen,  1049, 1058 
D'Esse'S  wark,  i  Edinburgh,  277 
Deuchar  house,  &c.  xi  Forfar,  318,  315 
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Deuchar  bridge,  iii  Selkirk,  30— chapel, 

29 
Deucharhope  hill,  iii.  Selkirk,  38 
Deuchar  swire,  iii  Selkirk,  47 
Deugh  water,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  3, 4, 1 10, 

273, 369 
Devana,  camp  at,  xiL  Aberdeen,  734 
I)evar  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  455 
Deveron  river,  xii.  Aberdeen,  274,  598, 

599,  982,  1036,  xiii  Banff,  1,  2,  41, 46, 

84,  103,  145,  148,  198,  200,  204,  275, 

279,  382 
Devil's  mill,  x.  Perth,  302 
Devon  ironworks,  viii  Clackmannan,  124, 

128— river,  7,  67,  78,  80,  121,  122, 

Stirling,  176,  216,  306,  x.  Perth,  297, 

298,    301,  303,    333,    1016,   1018 — 

crook  of,  302,  303 
Devon  hill  colliery,  vi.  Lanark,  258 
Devonshaw  hill,  vi.  Lanark,  806— camp 

on,  817 
Devonside  colliery,  viii.  Clackmannan,  69 

—village,  73 
Dewar  gill,  iii.  Peebles,  27 
Dewar  hill,  i.  Edinburgh,  198 
Dewarton  village,  i  Edinburgh,  183 
Dews  loch,  xl  Kincardine,  245 
Dheaick  water,  xiv.  Inverness,  363 
Dheirrig  castle,  vii.  Argyle,  1 1 1 
Dhruim  of  Beauly,  xiv.  Inverness,  364 
Dhu  hill,  viii.  Dunbarton,  156 
Dhu  loch  and  burn,  xii.  Aberdeen,  775 
Dhu  loch,  v.  Bute,  99 
Dhu  loch,  xv.  Caithness,  123 
Dhu  craig  hill,  x.  Perth,  1096 
Dhuisk  water,  v.  Ayr,  528 
Dichmountlaw  hill,  xi.  Forfar,  491 
Dighty  water,  xi  Forfar,  55,  455,  456, 

539,  569,  591,  648,  649 
Digmore  harbour,  xiv.  Inverness,  161 
Dillavaird  mill,  xi  Forfar,  670 
Dillichip  printworks,  viii  Dunbarton,  225 
Dilred  castle,  xv.  Sutherland,  143 
Dilty  moss,  xi.  Forfar,  208,  332,  352 
Dinard  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  87— strath 

and  water,  84,  87 
Dingwall  parish,  xiv.  Ross,  210— frith, 

399— town,  211,  219, 228 
Dingwall's  tomb,  xiv.  Ross,  460 
Dingy "s  how,  the,  xv.  Orkney,  1 79 
Dinlabyre  plantations,  iii  Roxburgh,  441 

—water,  442 
Dinmurchy  house,  v.  Ayr,  409 
Dinnet  burn,  xii  Aberdeen,  1049— mill, 

1062 
Dinsdykes,  the,  vi.  Lanark,  374 
Dinwiddie  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  170— camp 

on,  183 
Dionard  water,  xv.  Sutherland,  215 
Dippen  head,  v.  Bute,  41 
Dipple,  suppressed  pariah  o£  xiii.  Elgin, 

Dippoolburn,  vi  Lanark  85 — collieries,  77 
Dirk  HatteraicklBcave,iv.  Kirkcudbright, 
S15 


j  Dirleton  parish,  ii.  Haddington,  202— 
castle,  208  —  property,  207— village, 
203,212,213,216 
Dirlot  crag  and  castle,  xv.  Caithness,  72 

— mission,  78 
Dirrington  hills,  ii  Berwick,  42,  94 
Dim  loch  and  rock,  xv.  Sutherland,  169 
Dim  Moir  forest,  xv.  Sutherland,  123 
Disblair  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  168 
Discomfit  burn,  iv.  Dumfries,  70 
Distincthorn  hill,  v.  Ayr,  179 
Ditch  hall,  the,  x.  Perth,  551 
Divach  water  and  falls,  xiv.  Inverness,  39 
Divie  water,  xiii  Elgin,  179, 182, 191 
Dobson^s  well,  ii  Haddington,  4 
Dochart  loch,  x.  Perth,  1080— water,  454, 

705, 1079, 1080-glen,  1077 
Dochfour  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  16— loch, 

8 
Dochgarroch  burn,  xiv.  Inverness,  6 
Dochnalurg  burn,  xiv.  Inverness,  6 
Dockie  chapel,  xi.  Forfar,  542 
Dod  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  441 — remains  at , 

433 
Dodds  mill,  ii.  Berwick,  348,  349 
Dodds  Corse  stane,  ii  Berwick,  353 
Dodhead  hill,  iii  Peebles,  135 
Dodhill  lead  mine,  iv.  Dumfries,  300 
Doecleugh  castle,  iii  Roxburgh,  433 
Dogden  moss,  ii  Berwick,  63 
Dogrow  of  Renfrew,  vii  Renfrew,  12 
Dogs*  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  423 
Dogtown,  stone  at,  ix.  Fife,  197 
Doine  loch,  x.  Perth,  345 
Doll  glen,  xi  Forfar,  439 
Dollar  parish,  viii  Clackmannan,  76, 141 
--burn,  77— colliery,  82— hill,  77— in- 
stitution,  94 — mineral  spring,  80,  x. 
Perth,  1018— village,  viii.  Clackman- 
nan, 78,  87,  110 
Dollar  law,  iii  Peebles,  1 10, 1 17 
Dollarburn  tower,  iii.  Peebles,  116 
Dollars  house,  v.  Ayr,  610 
Dollas,  see  Dallas 
Dollerie  house,  x.  Perth,  749 
Dolls  distillery,  viii  Stirling,  230 
Dolphinston,  ruins  at,  u.  Haddington,  31 1 
Dolphinston  tower,  iii.  Roxburgh,  260 
Dolphinton  parish,  vi  Lanark,  49 — hill, 

49,  848,  958 
Dolt  hill,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
Dominican  monastery,  Ayr,  v.  Ayr,  36 
Dominican  monastery,  Perth,  x.  Perth, 

64 
Dominican  monastery,  St  Andrews,  ix. 

Fife,  468 
Dominican  monastery,  Stirling  viii  Stir- 
ling, 423 
Dominican  monastery,  Wigton,  iv.  Wig- 
ton,  3 
Don  river,  xii  Aberdeen,  1,2,  120, 166, 
168,  408, 415,  416, 436,  440,  459,  486, 
491,525,528,550,631,635,  655,818, 
945,  1026,  xiii  Banff,  123 
Donald's  cleuch,  iii  Peebles,  65 
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DonahTs  tomb,  xii  Aberdeen,  570 
Donaldson^  hospital,  i  Edinburgh,  726 
Donan  castle,  xiv.  Roes,  176,  192 
Donan  fair,  xiL  Aberdeen,  292 
Donibristle  house,  ix.  Fife,  1 88 
Donkins  limeworks,  iv.  Dumfries,  282 
Don   Lamorecto  tower,  iii.   Roxburgh, 

388,  892 
Donnan  castle,  xiv.  Ross,  176,  192— isle, 

170 
Dool  trees,  the,  v.  Ayr,  336 
Doomster  hill,  vi.  Lanark,  690 
Doon  hill  of  Maxwelton,  iv.  Dumfries,  473 
Doon  hill  of  Dunbar,  ii.  Haddington,  224, 

225— battle,  226— camp  on,  227 
Doon  loch,  v.  Ayr,  308,  309,  310,333, 

334— river,  2,  7, 14,  51,  273,  275, 308, 

310,  333,  334,  349,  350,  494 
Doon  of  Kilraorie,  v.  Bute,  51 
Doon  of  Tynron,  iv.  Dumfries,  473, 474 
Doonholm  house,  v.  Ayr,  4,  16 
Doonside  castle,  v.  Ayr,  365— house,  275 
Dorback  water,  xiii.  Elgin,  182, 191 
Dores  castle,  xi.  Forfar,  643 
Dores  parish,  xiv.  Inverness,  373 
Dorholm  rock,  xv.  Shetland,  72 
Dormont  hope,  iii.  Roxburgh,  191 
Donnont  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  205,  372, 

374 
Dornagilla'B  tower,  xv.  Sutherland,  98 
Dornal  castle,  v.  Ayr,  325— loch,  529 
Dornell  well,  v.  Ayr,  246 
Dornie  bay,  xiv.  Ross,  172— village,  176, 

178 
Dornoch  parish  and  town,  xv.  Sutherland, 

1— castle,  15— frith,  15,  212,  215,  xiii. 

Elgin,  147,  xiv.  Ross,  281,  282,  434, 

436,  460 
Dornock  parish,  iv.  Dumfries,  256— vil- 
lage, 256, 257 
Dorral  burn,  xiii  Elgin,  196 
Dorrory,  district  of,  xv.  Caithness,  68 
Dorus  mor  strait,  viL  Argyle,  47 
Doak,  suppressed  parish  of;  xi  Forfar,  623 
Double  dikes  camp,  vi.  Lanark,  471 
Double  hill,  xi  Forfar,  597 
Douchfour    burn,   xiv.    Inverness,  4  — 

loch,  8 
Douglas  burn,  vii  Argyle,  7,  8 
Douglas  burn,  viii  Dunbarton,  94, 96, 234 
Douglas  parish,  vi.  Lanark,  475— burn, 

5,  31,  478,  479,  517,  519,  944— castle, 

478,  481,  487,  957— collieries,  480— 

mill,  478— tower,  788— town,  485, 489 
Douglas  burn,  iii  Selkirk,  46 
Douglas  mill,  Sorn,  v.  Ayr,  143 
Douglas  moor,  vi  Lanark,  327 
Douglas  property,  xi  Forfar,  346 
Douglas  room,  Stirling,  viii  Stirling,  404 
Douglas  tragedy,  scene  of,  iii.  Selkirk,  46 
Douglasbrae  quarry,  xiii.  Banff,  390 
Douglaspark  house,  vi.  Lanark,  784, 958 
Douglastown  mills,  xi  Forfar,  218, 224— 

village,  225 
Dottloch,  vii  Argyle,  5  —castle,  25 
VOI,.  XV. 


Doun  hill  of  Criech,  xv.  Sutherland,  18 
Doun  hill  of  Dunearn,  xiii  Nairn,  32 
Doun  hill  of  Invernochty,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

544 
Doun  hill  of  Luss,  viii.  Dunbarton,  231 
Doun  hill  of  Relugas,  xiii  Elgin,  185 
Doun  hill  of  Roxburgh,  iii.  Roxburgh,  128 
Doune  castle,  x.  Perth,  1227,  1229— vil- 
lage, 1240 
Doune,  farm  o£  viii.  Dunbarton,  94 
Doune  house,  xiii  Elgin,  141 
Dounieston  bleachfield,  v.  Ayr,  318 
Dour  burn,  xii  Aberdeen,  258,  260 
Doura  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  81 3, 829 — village, 

829 
Doury  burn,  xi  Kincardine,  304 
Dovan,  see  Devon 
Dove  cave,  xiii.  Banff,  179 
Dovecot,  spring  at,  viii.  Stirling,  147 
Dovecotamins  hill,  ii.  Berwick,  199 
Dovecothall  village,  Ac  vii.  Renfrew,  190, 

200,  249,  330,  336 
Dovecotwood  house,  viii.  Stirling,  148 
Doveran,  see  Deveron 
Dovesland  village,  vii.  Renfrew,  200 
Dow  glen,  vii.  Argyle,  474 
Dow  well,  iii  Peebles,  26 
Dowal  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  107 
Dowally  parish,  x.  Perth,  993 — burn  and 

village,  995.  996 
Dowalton  loch,  iv.  Wigton,  11,22,  24,41 
Dowalty  hill,  xi  Kincardine,  326 
Dowglen  burn,  iv.  Dumfries,  430 
Dowhill  farm,  v.  Ayr,  352 
Dowhill  house,  ix.  Kinross,  41 
Dowiedensof  Yarrow,  the,  iii.  Selkirk,  46 
Dowloch  of  Penpont,  iv.  Dumfries,  504 
Down  hill,  ii.  Haddington,  71 
Down  hill,  x.  Perth,  1017 
Down  hill  of  Fintry,  viii.  Stirling,  41 
Downan  bridge,  &c  xiii.  Banff,  133,  139 
Downans  hills,  v.  Ayr,  496 
Downby,  remains  at,  xv.  Orkney,  58 
Downess  harbour,  xi  Kincardine,  178, 184 
Downfield  hill,  camp  on,  ix.  Fife,  105 
Downie  castle,  xiv.  Inverness,  496 
Downie  head,  xi.  Kincardine,  214 
Downie  hills,  xi  Forfar,  485 
Downiepark  house,  xi.  Forfar,  1 99 
Downies  village,  xi.  Kincardine,  184 
Dowry  burn,  xi  Kincardine,  299,  304 
Draflkn  castle,  ix.  Fife,  365 
Dragon  hole,  x.  Perth,  935, 1207 
Drainie  parish,  xiii  Elgin,  145 
Drakemire,  the,  xi  Forfar,  294 
Drakemire  village,  v.  Ayr,  220 
Dranandrow  moor,  remains  on,  iv.  Wig- 
ton,  233 
Dream  of  Glass,  xiv.  Inverness,  488 
Dreel  burn,  ix.  Fife,  339,  612,  616 
Dreghorn  castle,  i  Edinburgh,  108, 120  • 
Dreghorn  parish,  v.  Avr,  523  —  village, 

526 
Dreigh  water,  ii.  Berwick,  347,  349 
Dreil  water,  ix.  Fife,  914 
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Drem,  barony  of,  ii  Haddington,  45— re- 
mains at,  50 
Dreva,  moat  at,  vi.  Lanark,  362 
Drimachter  forest,  xiv.  Inverness,  420 
Drimcayil  flax  mill,  vi  Lanark,  401 
Drimcudden  property,  xiv.  Ross,  48 
Drimdrissaig  house,  vii  Argyle,  262 
Drimmashie  moor,  xiv.  Inverness,  514 
Drimmie  house,  xi  For&r,  608 
Drimmie  forest,  x.  Perth,  908— house, 

408— snabs,  406 
Drimmies  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  677 
Drimniin  castle,  viL  Argyle,  184 
Drimree,  battle  of,  vii  Argyle,  51 
Drimsynie  house,  vii.  Argyle,  712 
Drimvuick  house,  vii.  Argyle,  501 
Drimyeonbeg  bay,  vii  Argyle,  396 
Drinlea,  battle  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  18 
Drip  bridge,  viii.  Stirling,  322 
Dripps  property,  vii  Renfrew,  495 
Drochaid  an  aogh  rocks,  xiv.  Ross,  281 
Drochil  castle,  iii.  Peebles,  137, 161 
Droichholes  castle,  iii.  Peebles,  161 
Droichs  burn,  .xii.  Aberdeen,  1 105 
Dron  parish,  x.  Perth,  862— chapel,  408 

—hill,  406 
Drongan  collieries,  v.  Ayr,  117,  638,  639 

-house,  &c.  641,  643— mains,  642 
Drongs  rock,  xv.  Shetland,  71 
Dronly  burn  and  village,  xi  For&r,  649 

—plantations,  653 
Dronochy  cross,  x.  Perth,  1173, 1174 
Druidhm  of  Glass,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  488 
Druidibeg  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  185 
Druid1*  bridge,  viL  Argyle,  98 
Druid's  hill,  iii.  Peebles,  146 
Druid's  stone,  vii.  Renfrew,  367 
Druie  water,  xiii  Elgin,  138 
Druimadeobhan,  tradition  regarding,  xiv. 

Inverness,  468 
Druimadhampuil,  remains  at,  xiv.  Inver? 

nees»56 
Druimnacoup,  cairns  at,  xv.  Sutherland, 

176 
Druimnancairnan,  the,  xiv.  Ross,  146 
Drum  burn,  viii.  Stirling,  148 — fort,  268 
Drum  fort,  xii.  Aberdeen,  887— hill,  878 

— house,  888— loch,  875,  876— pro- 
perty, 888 
Drum  house,  i  Edinburgh,  11 
Drum  loch,  xi  Kincardine,  325 
Drum  moss,  viii  Dunbarton,  183 
Drum  of  Kinnell,  xi  Forfar,  399 
Drum  of  Knockman,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

132 
Dnimacharsan  hill,  x.  Perth,  725 
Drumalbin  hill,  vi  Lanark,  518, 520 
Drumaw  camp,  ii.  Berwick,  1 34 
Drumbeg  house,  viii  Stirling,  291 
Drumbeg,  remains  found  at,  v.  Ayr,  366 
Drumbeg  rock,  x.  Perth,  351 
Drumblade  parish,  xii  Aberdeen,  297 
Drumblair  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  601 
Drumbroider  hill,  viii  Stirling,  209 
Drumburle  plantations,  v.  Ayr,  384 


Drumburn  village,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  253 
Drumcarro  hill,  ix.  Fife,  304, 520 
Drumchatt,  battle  at,  xiv.  Ross,  255 
Drumclie  loch,  x.  Perth,  673, 1003 
Drumclog,  battle  of,  v.  Ayr,  837,  vi  La- 
nark, 304 
Drumcoth  law,  xi  Forfar,  314 
Drumcottran  tower,  i  v.  Kirkcudbright,  220 
Drumderfit  farm,  xiv.  Ross,  60— hill,  384 
Drumderg  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  191 
Drumdouan,  remains  at,  xii  Aberdeen, 

1059— house,  1094 
Drumdow,  coal  at,  v.  Ayr,  639 
Drumdriy  burn,  xv.  Caithness,  131 
Drumduan  house,  xiii  Elgin,  168 
Drumfin  house,  vii.  Argyle,  355 
Drumgeith  property,  xi  For&r,  21 
Drumglye  village,  xi  For&r,  347 
Drumdoon,  cave  at,  v.  Bute,  49 
Drumin  castle,  &c  xiii  Banff,  125, 133 
Druminner  house,  &c.  xii  Aberdeen,  409, 

411 
Drumkilbo  house,  x.  Perth,  235 
Drumlamford  house,  v.  Ayr,  529 
Drumlanrig  castle,  &c.  iv.  Dumfries,  306, 

322,  327,  502, 503, 506 
Drumlaw,  tumulus  at,  vi  Lanark,  383 
Drumlawhinnie  cairn,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

131 
Drumley  house,  v.  Ayr,  757 
Drumley  sands,  xi  For&r,  540 
Drumlithie  village,  xi  Kincardine,  25, 168 
Drumlochan  burn,  xiii  Nairn,  27 
Drumlochy  castle,  x.  Perth,  915 
Drumloff,  Roman  road  at,  iv.  Dumfries, 

475 
Drummellan,  remains  at,  v.  Ayr,  353 
Drummelzier  parish,  iii  Peebles,  71— 

place,  73 
Drummidoon  cliffs,  v.  Bute,  41 
Drummietermon  village,  xi  For&r,  152 
Drummillan  park  colliery,  viii  Stirling. 

242 
Drummilling  property,  v.  Ayr,  255 
Drummine  forest,  xiii  Elgin,  178 
Drummochy  village,  ix.  Fife,  442 
Drummond  castle,  x.  Perth,  320,  321— 

gardens,  317— hill,  532— house,  497 

—loch,  314 
Drummond  hills,  xiv.  Inverness,  418 
Drummossie  moor,  xiv.  Inverness,  514 
Drumnadrochit  inn,  xiv.  Inverness,  38 
Drumnamurg  property,  xiv.  Ross,  65 
Drumnod,  remains  found  at,  ix.  Fife,  544 

— farm,  551 
Drumoak  parish,  xii  Aberdeen,  872 
Drumore  loch,  v.  Ayr,  493 
Drumore  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  201— castfe, 

201, 208— property,  205— village,  200, 

201,  215 
Drumpellier  collieries,  Ac  vi  Lanark, 

644, 648 
Drumquhaple  park,  viii  Stirling,  102 
Drumrack  hill,  ix.  Fife,  942 
Drumry  chapel,  viii  Dunbarton,  48 
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Drum's  cairn,  xii  Aberdeen,  425 
Drum's  stone,  xii.  Aberdeen,  882, 1098 
Drumaargart  castle  and  property,  vi  La- 
nark, 425,  429 
Drumshang,  remains  found  at,  t.  Ayr, 

366— improvements  at,  369 
Drumaharg  barony,  vi  Lanark,  425 
Drumshorlan  moor,  ii.  Linlithgow,  87 
Drumsleed  wood,  xi  Kincardine,  77 
Drumsturdy  village,  xi  Forfar,  549 
Drumsuy  chapel,  v.  Ayr,  655 — property, 

653— quarry,  659 
Drumtochty  castle,  xi.  Kincardine,  72, 

77,88 
Drumvaich  village,  x.  Perth,  1240 
Drumyellow  quarry,  xi.  Forfar,  495 
Drunkie  house,  x.  Perth,  1108  — loch, 

1097, 1151 
Dry  harbour,  xiv.  Inverness,  219 
Dry  borough  property,  viii  Stirling,  120' 
Dry  burgh  abbey,  iii  Roxburgh,  104,  ii. 

Berwick,  27— bridge,  31 
Dryburn,  remains  at,  xiii  Elgin,  119 
Dry  burn  water,  ii.  Haddington,  71 
Dryfe  water,  iv.  Dumfries,  170, 171,  378, 

451,  452,  537 
Dryfeholm,  Roman  road  at,  iv.  Dumfries, 

184 
Dryfesands,  battle  o£  iv.  Dumfries,  158, 

340, 453 
Dryfesdale,  parish  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  451 
Dryfesdale  gate,  camp  at,  iv.  Dumfries, 

454 
Drygrange  bridge,  ii  Berwick,  32,  iii.  Rox- 
burgh, 142 
Dryhope  burn,  iii  Selkirk,  38— tower,  46 
Dryine  mineral  spring,  xiv.  Ross,  215 
Drymen  parish,  viii.  Stirling,  99— village, 
102, 1 10— bridge,  Dunbarton,  213, 217 
Drynie  property,  xiv.  Ross,  59 
Drysdale,  see  Dryfesdale 
Dualt  glen,  viii  Stirling,  61 
Duard  head,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Duart  bay,  vii  Argyle,  281— castle,  286 
Dubbs,  remains  at,  v,  Ayr,  454 — water, 

692 
Dubbs  water,  vii  Renfrew,  82,  538 
Dubbycdde  village,  ix.  Fife,  274 
Dubs  caldron  fall,  iv.  Dumfries,  140 
Duchall  house,  vii.  Renfrew,  47,  58— wa- 
ter, 67 
Duchoille  castle,  vii.  Argyle,  96 
Duchrae  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  184 
Duchray  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  651 
Duchray  hill  and  loch,  x^  Perth,  995— 

—water,  1152 
Duchray  water,  viii  Stirling,  101— castle, 

102 
Duckpool,  the,  iii  Peebles,  86 
Ducraig  isle,  ix.  Fife,  827,  828 
Duddingston  parish,  i.  Edinburgh,  381 — 
church,  388— cottage,  390— house,  389 
—loch,  382,  620— villages,  388,  390, 
393 
Duddingston  house,  ii.  Linlithgow,  27 


Dudhope  castle,  xi.  Forfar,  21 

Dud's  well,  vi.  Lanark,.  565 

Dudwick  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  906 

Duff  burn,  iv.  Dumfries,  152 

Duff  house  and  grounds,  xii  Aberdeen, 

278,  xiii  Banff,  3, 14,  32 
Dufftown  limeworks,  xiii.   Banff,  127 — 

village,  106, 108 
Dufius  parish,  xiii  Elgin,  33— castle,  33, 
36— Runic  stone,  248— village,  38,  40 
Dugalstone  loch  and  grounds,  viii  Dun- 
barton,  37,  40 — property,  45 
Dugden  moss,  ii  Berwick,  41,  42 
Duglas  burn,  viii  Dunbarton,  156 
Duich  ferry,  xiv.  Inverness,  140 
Duich  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  170, 181, 182, 185 
Duirinish  parish,  xiv.  Inverness,  322 
Diminish  isle,  vii  Argyle,  469 
Duke's  bowling  green,  viii  Dunbarton,  106 
Duke's  hospital,  vi  Lanark,  291 
Dulcie  bridge,  &c.  xiii.  Nairn,  27,  32 
Dule  tree  of  Cassilis,  v.  Ayr,  499 
Dull  parish,  x.  Perth,  752— abbey,  765— 

rock,  753— village,  770 
Dullarg,  spring  at,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  282 
Dullatur  bog,  viii  Dunbarton,  141,  142, 

Stirling,  140 
Dullen  water,  xiii  Banff,  103, 110 
Dulnan  burn  and  valley,  xiii.  Banff,  1 12, 

Elgin,  124, 125 
Dulnanaide  forest,  xiii.  Elgin,  126 
Dulzellowlie  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  785 
Dumbarrow  hill,  xi.  Forfiur,  142,  144 
Dumbarton,  see  Dunbarton 
Dumbennan,  ancient  parish  of,  xii.  Aber- 
deen, 1036 
Dumbie's  knowe,  coins  found  at,  x.  Perth, 

177 
Dumb  Laird's  tower,  viii  Stirling,  81 
Dumbriels  law,  x.  Perth,  953 
Dumbroch  bleachfield  and  house,  viii 

Stirling,  82— loch,  73 
Dumbuck  hill,  viii  Dunbarton,  17,  36— 

village,  29 
Dumcneff  bridge,  iv.  Dumfries,  135 —  ' 

plantations,  110 
Dumfin,  remains  found  at,  viii.  Dunbar- 
ton, 159,  161 
Dumfoyn  hill,  viii.  Stirling,  81 
Dumfries  house,  v.  Ayr,  324,  482 
Dumfries  parish  and  town,  iv.  Dumfries, 

1 — castle,  5 
Dumfriesshire,  observations  on,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 567 
Dumglow  hill,  ix.  Kinross,  38— camp  on, 

41 
Dumgoyn  hill,  viii  Stirling,  81 
Dumgree,  suppressed  parish  ofj  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 133, 151 
Dun  parish,  xi  Forfar,  123— house,  125 
Dun  of  Boreland,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  53 
Dun  of  Castletown,  iii  Roxburgh,  441 
Dun  of  Dull,  x.  Perth,  768 
Dun  of  Farr,  xv.  Sutherland,  66 
Dim  of  Fintry,  viii.  Stirling,  41 
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Dun  of  Kilmorie,  v.  Bute,  51 

Dun  of  Maxwelton,  iv.  Dumfries,  473 

Dun  of  Muck,  xiv.  Inverness,  151 

Dun  of  Relugas,  xiii.  Elgin,  185 

Dun  of  Tynron,  iv.  Dumfries,  473,  474 

Dunachton  property,  xiv.  Inverness,  86 

—quarry,  84 
Dunagoil  bay,  v.  Bute,  83 
Dun  Aidh,  vii.  Argyle,  670 
Dunain  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  384 
Dunain  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  8— castle, 

15 
Dunalliscaig,  xiv.  Ross,  448 
Dunan  head,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Dunan  Aula,  vii.  Argyle,  52 
Dunan  bruaig,  vii.  Argyle,  68 
Dunan  Rannoch,  battle  at,  x.  Perth,  546 
Dunans  house,  vii.  Argyle,  673 
Dunardary  hill,  vii.  Argyle,  632 
Dunaverty  bay,  vii.  Argyle,  414— castle, 

423— village,  431 
Dunban,  xiv.  Inverness,  152 
Dunbar  parish  and  town,  ii  Haddington, 
70-battles  of,  75,  225— castle,  74,  77 
—church,  79— house,  80 
Dunbarny  parish,  x.  Perth,  790— village, 

810 
Dunbarplacaig,  xiv.  Inverness,  266 
Dunbarrow  hill,  xi  Forfar,  142 
Dunbarton  parish  and  town,  viii  Dun- 
barton,  1— castle,  2,  4— moor,  213— 
quarries,  2 
Dunbartonshire, observations  on,  viii.  Dan- 
barton,  229 
Dunbeath  castle,  xv.  Caithness,  91— fish- 
eries,  104— property,  88,  99— water 
and  strath,  84, 86 
Dunbhannerain,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  266 
Dunblane  parish,  x.  Perth,  1038— cathe- 
dral, 1040— spring,  1038 
Dunbochaistii,  ruins  of,  x.  Perth,  354 
Dunbog  parish,  ix.  Fife,  205 — property 

and  house,  208 
Dunborveraig,  the,  vii.  Argyle,  670 
Duncanbw  chapel,  ii.  Haddington,  168 
Duncansbay,  xv.  Caithness,  22— head,  &c. 

to.— Boars,  23 
Duncan's  height,  xv.  Orkney,  179 
Duncan's  shade,  xi  Kincardine,  86 
Dun  Charlowuy,  xiv.  Robs,  163 
Dunchifie,  vii.  Argyle,  400 
Dunchuiaich  hill,  vii.  Argyle,  2— fort  on, 

25 
Duncol  property,  iv.  Dumfries,  57 
Duncomb  hill,  viii.  Dunbarton,  17 
Duncow  burn,  iv.   Dumfries,  54— pro- 
perty, 57— village,  65 
Duncruil  house,  x.  Perth,  716 
Duncruin  hill,  viii.  Dunbarton,  212 
Duncruive  village,  x.  Perth,  891 
Duncryne  hill,  viii.  Dunbarton,  212 
Dundaf  linn,  vi.  Lanark,  5 
Dundaff  hills,  viii.  Stirling,  38,  304— loch 

and  moor,  293— property,  323 
Pundardil  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  519 


Dundas  castle,  n.  Linlithgow,  100—hilL 

90 
Dundaviot  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  519 
Dundee,  town  of,xi  Forrar,  1— law,  1,5, 15 
Dundee  and  Newtyle  railway,  xi  Forfer, 

40,  483,  561,  565,  653,  x.  Perth,  246 
Dundeirg,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  266 
Dun  Dhabhidb,  xiv.  Inverness,  265 
Dundonald  castle,  vii.  Argyle,  384 
Dundonald  parish,  v.  Ayr,  666— castle, 

667,  672,  675— village,  667,  682 
Dundonald  colliery,  ix.  Fife,  170 
Dundonnell  house.  &c.  xiv.  Ross.  74.  78, 

83,84 
Dundony  isle,  xii.  Aberdeen,  345 
Dun  Dornigill,  xiv.  Sutherland,  93 
Dundrennan    abbey,  iv.    Kirkcudbright, 

357,  362— house,  365— valley,  360— 

village,  357,  359 
Dundroich  hill,  iii.  Peebles,  146 
DundufT,  camp  at,  v.  Ayr,  365— castle, 

to.— chapel,  364 
Dundoramh  castle,  vii  Argyle,  705 
Dundurcos,  suppressed    parish   of;   xiii 

Banff;  356,  Elgin,  234— church,  236 

—vale,  228 
Dundyvan  iron-works*  vi.  Lanark,  648, 

658— village,  652 
Dunearn  camp,  ix.  Fife,  411 — hill,  405, 

408— loch,  407 
Duneaton  water,  vi.  Lanark,  497,  498, 

499,  942 
Dunemarle  castle,  x.  Perth,  660 
Dunevan  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  519 
Dunfallandy,  monument  at,  x.  Perth,  699 
Dunfermline  parish  and  town,  ix.  Fife, 

821— abbey,  857 
Dunfion  fort,  xiv.  Inverness,  489 
Dunfiunn,  remains  on,  v.  Bute,  24 
Dun  Fordis  farm,  xi.  Forfar,  821 
Dungavel  hill,  vi.  Lanark,  93,  301 
Dungeardal  forts,  xiv.  Inverness,  56 
Dungeon  loch,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  110 
Dungeon  of  Douglas,  vi.  Lanark,  488 
Dunglass  burn,  ii.   Haddington,  357  — 

bridges,  Berwick,  31 1— dean,  291,  298, 

300— camp  at,  303 — house  and  woods, 

301,  302 
Dunglass  castle,  viii.  Dunbarton,  22 
Dunglass  hill,  viii.  Stirling,  72 
Dungoich  hill,  viii.  Stirling,  72 — standing 

stones,  82 
Dungy le  hill,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  145— 

fort,  153 
Dunhead  of  Carmylie,  xi.  Forfar,  358 
Dunian  hill,  iii.  Roxburgh ,  1 ,  280, 283,460 
Dunii  hill,  vii.  Argyle,  314 
Dunino  parish,  ix.  Fife,  356 — law,  to.  365 
Dunipace  parish,  viii.  Stirling,  364,  379 

-hills,  379— house,  382 
Duniphail  castle,  xiii.  Elgin,  184 
Dunira  house,  x.  Perth,  584 
Dunkeld  cathedral,  x.  Perth,  976,  987— 

town,   962,   968,   989— bridge,  991— 

park,  &c.  963 
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Dunkeld  and  Dowally  parish,  x.  Perth, 

958 
Dunkeld,  Little,  pariah,  x.  Perth,  1005 
Dnnlappie,  annexed  parish  of,  xi.  Forfar, 

662 
Dunlecatti  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  513 
Dunliath,  xiv.  Inverness,  266 
Dunlichity,  annexed  parish  of,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 513— church,  521 
Dunlop  parish,  v.  Ayr,  288— hill  and 

castle,  tA.— house,  294— village,  302 
Dunloskin  loch,  vii.  Argyle,  583 
Dunlugas  house,  xiii.  Banff,  146, 164 
Dunmaglas  property,  xiv.  Inverness,  515 
Dunman  hill,  iv.  Wigton,  203,  207 
Dunmanyn  chapel,  iii.  Peebles,  101 
Dunmhiraonail,  vii.  Argyle,  68 
Dunmoor  market,  xi.  Forfar,  270 
Dunmore  harbour,  viii.  Stirling,  281— 
park,  280,  281,  282— village,  282, 284, 
285 
Dunmore  hill,  ix.  Fife,  205 
Dunmore,  remains  at,  x.  Perth,  272 
Dunmullie,  camp  at,  xiii.  Elgin,  132 
Dunmyat,  see  Dalmyot 
Dunn  bridge,  xv.  Caithness,  57 
Dunnagoil  fort,  v.  Bute,  85 
Dunnet  parish,  xv.  Caithness,  34 — bay, 
37 — burn,  t'6. — chapel,  39 — head  and 
lighthouse,  1,  34,  36,  39,  Orkney,  71 
Dunnichen  parish,  xi.  Forfar,  142— hill, 
143,  597— house,  142, 147— loch,  146 
— quarry,  144 
Dunnideer  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  748— fort, 

751—  tower,  753 

Dunnikier    house    and    plantations,   ix. 

Fife,  743,  749— collieriea,  742,  752— 

law,  316,  319— village,  139 

Dunninald,  annexed  parish  of,  xi.  Forfar, 

245— dean,  250— hill,  246— house,  252 

Dunning  parish,  x.  Perth,  716 — burn,  ib, 

—village,  722 
Dunnottar  parish,  xi.  Kincardine,  212— 
castle,  212,  214,  222,  31 2 -house,  Ac. 
219,222 
Dunolly  castle,  vii.  Argyle,  525 
Dunoon  castle  and  house,  vii.  Argyle, 

597— village,  568,  574 
Dunoon  and  Kilmun,  united  parishes  of, 

vii  Argyle,  567 
Dunphail  castle,  xiii.  Elgin,  184 — house, 

Ac.  185,  188— vale,  179 
Dunphail  tower,  xv.  Sutherland,  200 
Dunreay,  spring  at,  xv.  Caithness,  15 
Dunreggan  village,  iv.  Dumfries,  332 
Dunrobin  castle,  xv.  Sutherland,  29,  34 

—glen,  24 
Dunrod  church,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  22 
Dunrod  bridge,  vii.  Renfrew,  526 
Dunrossness  parish,  xv.  Shetland,  93 
Dunroatan  water,  vii.  Argyle,  633 
Duns,  Scandinavian,  ii.  Berwick,  253 
Duns  of  Olenelg,  xiv.  Inverness,  1 32 
Dunscaich  castle,  xiv,  Inverness,  318 
Dunscath  castle,  xiv.  Ross,  25 


Dunscore  parish,  iv.  Dumfries,  336 
Dunscriben,  fort  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  45 
Dunscuddeburgh,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Inverness, 

266 
Duns  dish  loch,  xi.  Forfar,  124 
Dunse  law  of  Roxburgh,  iii.  Roxburgh,  1 28 
Dunse  parish  and  town,  ii.  Berwick,  247 
—law,  247, 248— loch,  248,  250— cas- 
tle, 248,  250,  255— spa,  248,  266 
Dunshilt  village,  ix.  Fife,  783 
Dunsinane  hill,  x.  Perth,  21 2— castle,  21 3 

—house,  212 
Dunskeath  castle,  xiv.  Ross,  25 
Dunskeathness,  well  at,  xiv.  Ross,  22 
Dunskeig  forts,  vii.  Argyle,  40 
Dunskelly  grotto,  iv.  Dumfries,  279 
Dunskey  castle,  iv.   Wigton,  132,   134, 

142— house,  &c  133,  134,  143,  148 
Dunstafihage  castle,  vii.  Argyle,  523 
Dunstan  brae,  ii  Berwick,  51 
Dunsyre  parish,  vi.  Lanark,  64 — castle, 

69— hill,  66,  953— village,  72 
Duntarvie  property,  ii  Linlithgow,  25 
Duntaynish  hill,  vii.  Argyle,  632 
Duntelchaig  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  515 
Duntiblae  mills,  &c.  viii  Dunbarton,  173, 

199 
Dun  tocher  church,  viii.  Dunbarton,  31 — 
collieries,  20— glen,  16— mills,  23,  25 
— remains  at,  21 — village,  29 
Duntorvil  hill,  vii.  Argyle,  2 
Duntreath  castle  and  property,  viii.  Stir- 
ling, 76,  78,  81— tower,  80 
Duntroon  castle,  vii.  Argyle,  557 
Duntrune    property,    xi  Forfar,   21  — 

quarry,  486 
Duntulm  bay,  xiv.  Inverness,  240 — castle, 

248,  257,  265 
Dunure  castle,  v.  Ayr,  358,  365 — fishery, 

370,  373— improvements,  387 
Dunvegan  castle,  xiv.  Inverness,  326, 329 

—head,  324— loch,  323,  325 
Dunwan  hill,  vii  Renfrew,  384 — loch,  385 
Dupplin  castle,  x.  Perth,  876,  878— an- 
nexed parish  of,  875 
Dura  den,  ix.  Fife,  720, 721,921— bleach- 
field,  527 
Durie  colliery,  ix.Fife,  265 — house,  268 
Durinish  parish,  xiv.  Inverness,  322 
Durisdeer  parish,  iv.  Dumfries,  323  — 

castle,  324— village,  327 
Durn  burn,  xiii.  Banff,  179— camp,  185 

—hill,  179— quarries,  190 
Durness  parish,  xv.  Sutherland,  82 — bay, 

216— district,  83— Kyle,  ib.  84,  86 
Duror  water,  vii.  Argyle,  231 
Durran  loch,  xv.  Caithness,  61 
Durris  parish,  xi  Kincardine,  170— house, 

173 
Dury  braea,  x.  Perth,  249— burn,  251 
Dusk  water,  v.  Ayr,  572— glen,  211,  215 
Duskrig,  ironstone  at,  v.  Ayr,  574 
Duthick  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  181 
Duthil  parish,  xiii.  Elgin,  123 
Dyce  parish,  xii.  Aberdeen,  120 
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Dye  water,  ii  Berwick,  100, 106 

Dye  water,  xi.  Forfar,  663,  Kincardine, 

232— water,  232 
Dyke  and  Moy,  united  parishes  of,  xiii. 

Elgin,  215. 
Dyke  village,  xiii  Elgin,  215,  216 
Dykehead  Tillage,  vi  Lanark,  652 
Dyrock  burn,  t.  Ayr,  493,  495 
Dysart  parish,  ix.  Fife,  127— church,  134 

—property,  115, 117— town,  130, 135, 

139 
Eachaig  valley  and  water,  viL  Argyle, 

104,  571,  578 
Eagle,  see  Edxell 
Eaglescarnie  house,  ii.  Haddington,  273, 

274 
Eagle's  crag,  x.  Perth,  901 
Eaglesfield  village,  iv.  Dumfries,  368 
Eaglesham  parish,  vii.  Renfrew,  383— 

village,  396,  401,  402— quarry,  vi  La- 
nark, 884 
Eagleshay  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  83 
Eagleshey  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  71 
Eanaig  water,  xv.  Sutherland,  215 
Earl  of  Mar's  stone,  xii  Aberdeen,  751 
Earl  Cairnie  cairn,  ii  Linlithgow,  103 
Earl  Paul's  palace,  xv.  Orkney,  18 
Earl  Randolph's  tower,  iv.  Dumfries,  122 
Earl's  burn,  viii  Stirling,  307— loch,  131 
Earl's  cross,  xv.  Sutherland,  6 
Earlsferry  coalfield,  ix.  Fife,  319— point, 

320— town,  325 
Earlshall  castle,  ix.  Fife,  223 
Earl's  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  903 
Earl's  hill,  viii.  Stirling,  304,  307 
Earlsmill,  trees  at,  xiii.  Elgin,  218 
Earl's  palace,  Kirkwall,  xv.  Orkney,  4 
Earl's  seat  hill,  viii.  Stirling,  38,  72,  234 
Earlston  parish,ii  Berwick,  18— village,  21 
Earlston  castle,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  371 

—house,  356— linn,  371— water,  369 
Earn  loch,  x.  Perth,  315,  580— river,  281, 

285,  297, 298,  312,  315,  335,491,580, 

609,  725,  727,  791,  876,  949, 1172 
Earn  water,  vii.  Renfrew,  383,  385,  516, 

537 
Earnock  house,  &c.  vi  Lanark,  268, 274 

— tumulus  at,  270 
Earruride  forest,  x.  Perth,  810 
Earthen  mound,  Edinburgh,  i  Edinburgh, 

645 
Earthen  mound,  Golspie,  xv.  Sutherland, 

2,40 
Easdale  island,  vii  Argyle,  71— sound,  72 

—harbour,  73— quarries,  77 — village,  78 
Eas  Gobhain  water,  x.  Perth,  351 
Easnambroc  fall,  xiv.  Inverness,  487 
Eassie  and  Nevay,  united  parishes  of,  xi 

Forfiir,  475 
Eassie  church,  xi  Forfar,  476 
East  parish,  Greenock,  vii.  Renfrew,  455 
East  of  Fife  agricultural  association,  ix. 

Fife,  331— educational  society,  627 
East  Adniston  house,  ii  Haddington,  184 
East  Baldridge  colliery,  ix.  Fife,  834 


East  Balrymonth  hill,  ix.  File,  450 
Eastbarns  village,  ii  Haddington,  88 
East  barony  of  Kilsyth,  viii  Stirling,  141 
East  Battery  pier,  ii  Linlithgow,  11 
East  Bellahill,  vi  Lanark,  793,  797 
East  Binny  quarry,  ii.  Linlithgow,  179 
East  burn  of  Kirkcaldy,  ix.  Fife,  741 
East  burn  of  Stewarton,  v.  Ayr,  728 
East  Burrafrith  voe,  xv.  Shetland;  101 
East  Cairn  hill,  i  Edinburgh,  356 
East  Calder  village,  i  Edinburgh,  435, 455 
East  Cameron  cairn,  viii  Stirling,  106 
East  Carden,  improvements  at,  ix,  Fife, 

169 
East  Coaltown  village,  ix.  Fife,  398, 400 
East  Coats  village,  vi  Lanark,  431 
East  Conval  hill,  xiii.  Banff;  111 
East  Craigs  hill,  i  Edinburgh,  206 
East  Cnlbo  property,  xiv.  Ross,  48 
Eastend  house,  &c  vi.  Lanark,  521, 526 
Easter  Anstruther  parish,  ix.  Fife,  295 — 

town,  296 
Easter  Balado  plantations,  ix.  Kinross,  16 
Easter  Brakie  property,  xi  Forfar,  395 
Easter  Buckie  village  and  chapel,  xiii 

Banff,  265 
Easter  Chine  castle,  xii  Aberdeen,  792 
Easter  Clythe  castle,  xv.  Sutherland,  141 
Easter  Cochrane  house,  vii  Renfrew,  198 
Easter  Down  hill,  x.  Perth,  1017 
Easter  Duddingston  village,  i  Edinburgh, 

388,  390,  393 
Easter  Elchies  house,  Ac.  xiii  Elgin,  67, 

69,70 
Easter  Fearn  burn,  xiv.  Ross,  437— forest, 

439 
Easter  Gallaton  village,  ix.  Fife,  139 
Easter  Gartie  chapel,  xv.  Sutherland,  201 
Easter  Geddes  chapel,  xiii  Nairn,  2 
Easter  hill,  vi.  Lanark,  419— quarry,  649 
Easter  house,  Roseneath,  viii  Dunbarton, 

119 
Easter  house  colliery,  vi  Lanark,  646 
Easter  Kessock  property,  xiv.  Ross,  58, 59 
Easter  Kilmuir  parish,  xiv.  Ross,  301 
Easter  Lenoe,  ancient  parish  ofj  viii  Dim- 
barton,  144 
Easter  Logie  parish,  xiv.  Ross,  53 
Easter  Lumloch  property,  vi.  Lanark,  400 
Easter  Main,  cave  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  499 
Easter  Manuel,  remains  at,  viii  Stirling, 

210 
Easter  Mosshat,  coal  at,  vi  Lanark,  81 
Easter  Ogle  house,  xi  Forfar,  200 
Easter  Rarichie,  remains  at,  xiv.  Ross,  24 
Easter  Rhind,  improvements  at,  x.  Perth, 

365 
Easter  Ross  district,  xiv.  Ross,  19,  282, 

434 
Easter  Rossland  village,  vii.  Renfrew,  520 
Easter  Saxon,  forts  at,  vi.  Lanark,  68 
Easter  Skene*house,  xii  Aberdeen,  1097 
Eastertown  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  316 
Eastfield  house,  vi.  Lanark,  94— quarries, 
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East  Forfar  Agricultural  Association,  xl 

Forfer,  136,411 
East  Forton  property,  ii  Haddington,  45 
East  Fowlis  property,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1110 
Easthaven  village,  xi  Forfar,  70,  71 
East  head  of  Portsoy,  xiii.  Banff,  179 
East  inch  of  Grangemouth,  viii  Stirling, 

26 
East  isle  of  Bum,  xv.  Shetland,  9 
East  Kilbride  parish,  vi.  Lanark,  877— 

village,  879,  889,  893,  898 
East  Kilpatrick  parish,  viii.  Dunbarton,  36 
East  Linton  village,  ii  Haddington,  231 
East  Lomond  hill,  ix.  Fife,  922,  930 
East    Lothian  Agricultural    Society,  ii 

Haddington,  120 
East  Luthrie  quarry,  ix.  Fife,  651 
East  mains  of  Dunnichen,  battle  of,  xl 

Forfar,  146 
Eaatmainw  of  Dunbar,  geology  of,  ii.  Had- 
dington, 73 
Eastmains  of  Ballencrieff  limeworks,  ii 

Linlithgow,  153 
East  Machan  colliery,  vi.  Lanark,  723 
East  Mathers  limeworks,  xi  Kincardine, 

289 
East  mill  of  Brechin,  xi.  Forfar,  134 
East  mill  of  Currie,  copper  ore  at,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 545 
East  mill,  improvements  at,  ix.  Kinross,  48 
East  Monkland  parish,  vi  Lanark,  242 
East  Morriston  property,  ii.  Berwick,  352 
East  Morriston  village,  vi  Lanark,  652 
East  Muirhouse  property,  vii  Renfrew, 

395 
East  Nemphlar  chapel,  vi  Lanark,  15 
East  Nisbet  chapel,  &c  ii  Berwick,  269, 

276 
Easton,  spring  at,  vi  Lanark,  65 
East  Paiston  village,  ii  Haddington,  142 
East  Pitcorthie,  remains  at,  ix.  Fife,  976 
East  Yorttfuoadsacra  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  765 
East  Saltoa  village,  ii  Haddington,  108, 

116,121 
Eastside  district,  xiv.  Inverness,  240 
Eastsidewood  collieries,  vi  Lanark,  77 
East  Tarbet  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
East  Third  village,  iii  Roxburgh,  142 
East  Waterland,  limestone  at,  v.  Ayr,  291 
East  Wemyss  village,  ix.  Fife,  898, 400 
Eastwood  parish,  vii.  Renfrew,  33 
Eathack  loch,  x.  Perth,  541 
Ebrie  water,  xii  Aberdeen,  90,  968 
Ebtie  parish,  ix.  Fife,  47— church,  51 
Ecclefechan,  annexed  parish  of,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 289— coal  at,  291— village,  294 
Eccles  parish,  ii  Berwick,  50 — abbey  and 
nunnery,  57 — house,  56— quarry,  52 — 
village,  56 
Eccles  quarry,  iv.  Dumfries,  501 
Ecclesgreig,  or  St  Cyrus,  parish  of,  xi 

Kincardine,  269 
Ecclesmachan  parish,  ii  Linlithgow,  109 
Echlin  moor,  Roman  road  at,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 590 


Echt  parish,  xii  Aberdeen,  735—  house 

&c  738,  739 
Eck  loch,  vii.  Argyle,  104,  571,  578 
Eckford  parish,  iii.  Roxburgh,  220— vil- 
lage, 223,  232— tower,  223 
Eday  heads,  xv.  Orkney,  121 — isle,  86, 

115,  157— sound,  157 
Edderachillis  parish,  xv.  Sutherland,  118 
Eddersly  house,  vii  Renfrew,  5, 12, 19 
Edderton  sands,  xiv.  Ross,  283 
Eddertown  parish,  xiv.  Ross,  433 — burn, 

437— hill,  434 
Eddlestone  parish,  iii.  Peebles,  146— vil- 
lage, 148— water,  1,  2 
Eden  castle,  xii  Aberdeen,  277 — house, 

278 
Eden  river,  ii.  Berwick,  19,  33,  67,  215, 

224,  349,  iii  Roxburgh,  419,  460 
Eden  river,  ix.  Fife,  1, 2, 22, 1 02, 218, 450, 

454,474,517,559,720,771 
Edenham,  see  Ednam 
Edenkillie  parish,  xiii  Elgin,  178 
Edenshead  village,  ix.  Fife,  779 
Edensmuir,  ix.  Fife,  31 
Edenston  village,  ix.  Fife,  30 
Edenwood  house,  ix.  Fife,  525 
Ederham  church,  ii.  Berwick,  274 
Ederlin  loch,  vii  Argyle,  677 
Edgbucklin  brae,  i  Edinburgh,  278 
Edgar,  port,  ii  Linlithgow,  2 
Edgarhope  wood,  ii.  Berwick,  3 
Edgemoor,  school  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  1 66 
Edge  moss,  vi  Lanark,  322 
Edgerston,  remains  found  at,  iii  Rox- 
burgh, 13 — rigg,  3— house,  14 
Edinbelly  property  and  house,  viii.  Stir- 
ling, 104, 290,  291 
Edinburgh,  city  of,  i  Edinburgh,  614— 

castle,  622 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  railway,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 98,  755,  viii.  Dunbarton,  151, 
211,  Stirling,  33,  198,211,  213— and 
Dalkeith  railway,  755— and  Leith  rail- 
way, #. 
Edinburghshire,  observations  on,  i.  Edin- 
burgh, 783 
Edincaple   hill,   x.  Perth,  345 — castle, 

347 
Edinchip  hill,  x.  Perth,  345 
Edingight  property,  xiii  Banff,  216 
Edinglassie  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  547 
Edinken's  bridge,  ii.  Haddington,  242 
Edinkillie,  school  at,  xiii  Elgin,  227 
Edinshall,  ii  Berwick,  252 
Edintore  house,  xiii  Banff,  388 
Edinvillie  daugh,  xiii.  Banff,  1 1 1 
Edlewood  farm,  vi  Lanark,  269 
Edmonds  dean,  ii  Berwick,  291 
Edmonston  house,  vi.  Lanark,  364 
Edmonstone  colliery,  i.  Edinburgh,  250, 
559,  560,  570,  575— house,  561— pro- 
perty, 563— village,  570,  575 
Ednam  parish,  iii.  Roxburgh,  419 — hill, 

ib. — house,  320— village,  423 
Edradour  cascade,  x.  Perth,  640 
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Edrington  castle,  ii  Berwick,  341 — house, 

340 
Edrom  parish,  ii.  Berwick,  266 — house, 

271 
Edzell  parish,  xi  Forfar,  621— castle,  622 

—village,  624 
E'en,  see  Oyne 
Effock  water,  xi.  Forfar,  192 
Egg  isle,  see  Eigg 
Eggerness  point,  iv.   Wigton,  23,  24 — 

castle,  29 
Eghtac  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  463,  467 
Eglinton  castle,  v.  Ayr,  811,  812,  815, 

826— colliery,  813— tournament,  825 
Eglishay  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  116 
Eglismonichty  chapel,  xi.  Forfar,  541 
Egrop  wood,  ii.  Berwick,  3 
Egsmalee  church,  ix.  Fife,  810 
Eich,  Ben,  viii.  Dunbarton,  231 
Eigg  island,  xiv.  Inverness,  145, 150 
EiTloch,  xiv.  Inverness,  118 
Eilafitz  rock,  iv.  Wigton,  131 
Eillan  and  Eilein,  see  EUan 
Eildon  hills,  iii.  Roxburgh,  34,  35,  41, 

51,52 
Eilean  loch,  xiii.  Elgin,  137, 138 
Eilena  garroch  rock,  iv.  Wigton,  131 
Eire  water,  xiv.  Inverness,  101 
Eishart  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  317 
Elandonnan  castle,  xiv.  Inverness,  257 
Elbottle  nunnery,  ii  Haddington,  211 
Elchaig  glen,  xiv.  Ross,  170— water,  172 
Elchies  house,  xiii.  Elgin,  61 
Elcho  castle  and  nunnery,  x.  Perth,  362 
Elderslie,  coal  at,  vii   Renfrew,   153 — 

house,  195— village,  190, 200,  249 
Eldrig  hill,  vi.  Lanark,  878,  879 
Elein,  see  EUan 
Elf  hillock,  xiii.  Banff,  226 
Elf  house  of  Dairy,  v.  Ayr,  211 
Elf  kirk,  xiii.  Banff,  2,  5 
Elgerith  property,  vi.  Lanark,  854 
Elgin  collieries,  ix.  Fife,  830,  835 
Elgin  parish  and  town,  xiii  Elgin,  1 — ca- 
thedral, 6— institution,  8, 24 
Elginshire,  observations  on,  xiii   Elgin, 

257 
Elhardholm  chapel,  xv.  Orkney,  80 
Elibank  castle,  iii  Selkirk,  45 — tower,  63 
Elie  parish,  ix.  Fife,  278— house,  287— 

village  and  harbour,  280,  289 
Eliock  house,  &c.  iv.  Dumfries,  298,  305, 

306 
E'Liston  tower,  i  Edinburgh,  138 
Ellachie,  see  Craig  Eilachie 
Elian  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  661 
EUan  Aigas,  xiv.  Inverness,  488 
EUan  an  Righ,  xiv.  Inverness,  423 
EUan  Chaistal,  xiv.  Inverness,  145 
EUan  Cholium  cille,  xiv.  Inverness,  258 
Ellandheirreg castle,  vii.  Argyle,  111 
Ellan-duimish,  vii  Argyle,  469 
Ellan-feda,  vii.  Argyle,  259 
Ellan-finnan  church,  vii.  Argyle,  147 
Ellan-ghinmhich,  xiv.  Inverness,  145, 149 


EUan-isa,  xiv.  Inverness,  326 
Ellan-loch-oscar,  vii.  Argyle,  230 
EUan-maree,  xiv.  Ross,  91 
Elian-more,  vii  Argyle,  198, 259— church, 

262 
Ellan-munde,  ancient  parish  of,  vii  Argyle, 

223 
Ellan-na-gaeil,  xv.  Sutherland,  168 
EUan-na-leek,  vii.  Argyle,  259 
Ellan-na-mornoch,  xiv.  Inverness,  169 
Eilan-na-muick,  vii.  Argyle,  259 
Ellan-na-naormh,  xv.  Sutherland,  167 
Ellan-nan-con,  xiv.  Inverness,  423 
Ellan-nan-Gobhar  fort,  vii  Argyle,  145 
Ellan-na-roan,  xv.  Sutherland,  167,  170 
Ellan-noVEach,  xiv.  Inverness,  145 
Ellanreach  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  1 35 
ElUeston  plantations,  iii  Roxburgh,  106 
Ellim,  annexed  parish  of,  ii  Berwick,  93 
Ellinorton  village,  xi.  Forfar,  185 
Elliot  water,  xi  For&r,  332,  352 
Elliston  castle,  vii  Renfrew,  95 
EUon  parish,  xii  Aberdeen,  899— castle, 

905— village,  904,  922,  923 
Ellrig  loch,  viii.  Stirling,  275 
Ellsrig  hill,  vi.  Lanark,  367,  369 
Elmscleuch,  rocks  at,  ii.  Haddington,  233 
Elot  water,  xi.  For&r,  332, 352 
Elphinston  house,  i  Edinburgh,  279 
Elphinston  colliery,  ii  Haddington,  283 
—property,  291— tower,  283,293— vil- 
lage, 299 
Elphinston  colliery,  viii.  Stirling,  345 
Elrick  house,  &c  xii  Aberdeen,  1027, 

1030 
Elrig  muir,  vi.  Lanark,  315 
Elrock  burn,  viii  Stirling,  145,  146 
Eisner's  cairn,  xv.  Caithness,  138 
Elshieahields   house,  &c  iv.  Dumfries, 

379,  383 
Ehrick  house,  &c.  xi.  Kincardine,  253, 259 

—water,  245 
Elsness,  district  of,  xv.  Orkney,  133 — re- 
mains at,  136 
Elsrickle  property,  vi.  Lanark,  854 — val- 
ley, 847,  848— village,  849,  860,  862 
Elsrig  hill,  vi  Lanark,  61 
Elswick  harbour,  xv.  Orkney,  79 
Eltri  goe,  xv.  Caithness,  118 
Elvingston  house  and  property,  ii  Had- 
dington, 176,  192 
Embo  quarry,  xv.  Sutherland,  2,  3,  1 1 — 

village,  8,  1 1 
Endrick  water,  viii  Dunbarton,  21 1, 213 
—Stirling,  39,  60,  61,  89,  100,  289— 
agricultural  club,  297 
English  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  484 
EnhaUow  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  83,  196— 

sound,  197 
Enneric  water,  xiv.  Inverness,  37, 39 
Ennerurie,  see  Inverurie 
Ennerwick,  see  Innerwick 
Ennich  glen,  xiii  Elgin,  137— loch,  ib. 

138 
Enoch,  remains  at,  v.  Ayr,  360 
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Enock  house,  Ac  rv.  Dumfries,  32$ 
Enrick,  moat  at,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  298 
Enrick  water,  see  Endrick 
Ensay  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  155 
Enterkin  water,  iv.  Dumfries,  323 
Enterkin  house,  v.  Ayr,  757 
£nterkins  Yett,  i  Edinburgh,  547 
Enzie,  district  o£  xiii  Banff,  245— quoad 

sacra  parish,  122,  264 
Exuieholm,  remains  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  433 
Eolan  water,  vii.  Argyle,  479 
Eoligary  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  208 
Eorsa  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  297,  301 
Erchless,  davoch  oi;  xiv.  Inverness,  484 

—castle*  485 
Ercildown,  see  Earlston 
Eregie  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  373 
Briboll  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  83,  85,  87 
Erichkie  water,  x.  Perth,  560 
Ericht  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  420 
Ericht  glen,  x.  Perth,  898— water,  239, 

240,  898,901,904,  1110,  1111,  1177, 

1180 
Eridine  house,  vii  Argyle,  373 
Erinis  house,  vii.  Argyle,  262 
Erisca  isle,xiv.  Inverness,  182— sound,193 
Eriska  isle,  vii  Argyle,  469 
Erisort  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  158,  159 
Ermit  water,  i.  Edinburgh,  403 
Ernan  water,  xii  Aberdeen,  530 
Erncrags  loch,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  191 
Erne  river,  see  Findhorn 
Ernes  cleugh,  iii.  Roxburgh,  210 
Ernsheuch,  camp  at,  ii.  Berwick,  284 
Errickstane  vale,  iv.  Dumfries,  205 
Errochd  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  65,  x.  Perth, 

539— water,  540 
Enrol  parish,  x.  Perth,  367— park,  869, 

372— village,  368,  372,  387 
Erskine  parish,  vii.  Renfrew,  *500— ■ castle, 

to.  —  ferry,  *521  —  house,  #50i,  *604, 

*506,*512,»515 
firvary  hiU,  vii  Argyle,  632 
Esk  loch,  xi  Forfar,  199,  436 
Esk  river.iv.  Dumfries,  246, 262, 398, 416, 

417,430,483,484 
Esk,  North  and  South,  rivers,  i.  Edin- 
burgh, 30,  81,  49,  68,  154,  174,246, 

249,  324,  337,  338,  458,  558,  608,  iii. 

Peebles,  14«,  156, 176 
Esk,  North  and  South,  rivers,  xi  Forfar, 

110, 116, 123, 129,  180, 165,  192,  198, 

246,  254,  263,264,  270,  272,  289,  292, 

298,  299,  436,  437,  519, 520,  624,  625, 

664,  Kincardine,  112 
Eskadale  chapel,  xiv.  Inverness,  370— 

house,  488 
Eskbank  house,  i  Edinburgh,  496 
Eskdale,  district  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  567 
Eskdale  village,  xiv.  Inverness,  487 
Eskdale  And  Liddisdaie  farmers'  society, 

iii  Roxburgh,  445,  iv.  Dumfries,  498 
Eskdalemnir  parish,  iv.  Dumfries,  398 
Eskdalemuir  pen  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  398 
Eslemont  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  905 
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Eslie,  Druidical  remains  at,  xi.  Kincar- 
dine, 336 
Eslin  glen,  iv.  Dumfries,  337 
Espedair  water,  vii.  Renfrew,  147 
Espig  glen,  v.  Bute,  46 
Esragan  water,  vii  Argyle,  479 
Ess  of  Glen  Latterach,  xiii.  Elgin,  196 
Esscumhan  water,  v.  Bute,  42 
Esse  forse  fell,  vii  Argyle,  850 
Essenside  loch,  iii  Roxburgh,  269 
Esset  water,  xii  Aberdeen,  442 
Essich,  marl  pits  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  22 
Essie,  suppressed  parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

1015 
Essil,  suppressed  parish  of,  xiii.  Elgin,  51 
Essmore  water,  v.  Bute,  42 
Ethie  burn,  xiv.  Ross,  3,  349 
Ethie  house,  xi  Forfar,  241 
Ethiebeaton  chapel,  xi  Forfer,  542 
Ethiehaven  village,  xi.  Forfer,  242 
Etive  glen,  vii.  Argyle,  473— loch,  475— 

water,  478 
Ettrick  bay,  v.  Bute,  96 
Ettrick  parish,  iii  Selkirk,  59— hall,  64— 

water,  2, 11,  36,  87,  60,  79— forest,  40, 

42,  44,  63,  i.  Edinburgh,  407 
Ettrickbridge,  village,  &c.  iii  Selkirk,  30, 

53 
Ettrickpen  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  103*  398, 

iii  Selkirk,  60 
Euchar  glen,  vii  Argyle,  62— water,62, 65 
Eur  water,  xiv.  Inverness,  101 
Evan  water,  iv.  Dumfries,  102,  125 
Evantown  village,  xiv.  Ross,  322,  326 
Evelaw  house,  ii.  Berwick,  72 
Evelick  castle,  x.  Perth,  1164— hill  and 

fort,  1163,  1164 
Evie  and  RendaU,  united  parishes  of,  xv. 

Orkney,  196 
Evigan  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  157 
Evlix  water,  &c  xv.  Sutherland,  2,  3,  9 
Ewe  river  and  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  92 
Ewes  parish,  iv.  Dumfries,  487— water, 

416,  417,  429,  437 
Ewes  water,  i  Edinburgh,  403— castle, 

405,  418 
Ewesduris  church,  iv.  Dumfries,  440 
Eweside  quarries,  ii  Berwick,  293 — hill 

and  camp,  303 
Eye  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  360 
Eye  water,  ii  Berwick,  131,279,292,318, 

319,366 
Eyebrochy  isle,  ii  Haddington,  204 
Eyemouth  parish,  ii  Berwick,  318— bay, 

132, 319— town,  130,279,318,323,329, 

330 
Eynort  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  183, 195, 296 
Fad  isle,  viii  Dunbarton,  233 
Fad  loch,  v.  Bute,  82,  84,  99 
Fada  isle,  vii  Argyle,  259 
Faich  hill,  cairn,  &c  xiii.  Banff,  97 
Faifley  burn,  viii  Dunbarton,  17 — mills, 

23,  25— church,  31—  village,  29 
Fail  loch  and  water,  v.  Ayr,  743,  766 — 

monastery,  748 
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Failford  monastery,  v.  Ayr,  748 
Fair  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  93,  95 
Fairbheinn  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  83 
Fairburn  tower,  xiv.  Ross,  401 
Fairemheall  hill,  xr.  Sutherland,  83 
Fairfolk  tumulus,  xi  Forfar,  358 
Fairfort  camps,  viii  Stirling,  121 
Fairley  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  238 
Fairlie  burn,  v.  Ayr,  246,  790— harbour, 

790— house  and  property,  678,  798 — 

quoad  taera  parish,  801—  village,  804 
Fairholm  bridge,  vi  Lanark,  286 
Fairloans,  spring  at,  iii  Roxburgh,  254 
Fairmile  head,  cairn,  &c  at,  i  Edinburgh, 

119 
Fairness,  xiii  Nairn,  27 
Fairneyside  house,  Ac.  ii  Berwick,  188 
Fairnielee  plantations,  iii  Selkirk,  16 
Fair  Sisters,  tree  called,  i  Edinburgh,  330 
Fairway  rock,  ix.  Fife,  828 
Fairy  bridge,  fair  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  356 
Fairy  flag  of  Macleod,  xiv.  Inverness,  337 
Fairy  castle,  ii  Haddington,  235 
Fairy  hillock,  xi  Forfar,  358 
Fala  and  Soutra,  united  parishes  of;  i. 

Edinburgh,  534 
Fala  hall,  i  Edinburgh,  535— moss,  536— 

Tillage,  539 
Fala  water,  iii  Peebles,  59 
Faladam  village,  i  Edinburgh,  539 
Falbey  loch,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  282 
Falcon  stone,  x.  Perth,  832 
Faldonside  house,  iii  Selkirk,  17 
Faldshope  hill,  iii  Selkirk,  42 
Falfearnie  burn,  xi  Forfar,  436 
Falfield  colliery,  ix.  Fife,  322— bouse,  326 
Falkirk  parish  and  town,  viii.  Stirling,  1 

—battles    of,  4,  7— ironworks,   17— 

trysts,  21,  37,  877 
Falkland,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  920— castle, 

926— house,  930— palace,  923— town, 

937— wood,  923 
Falligoe,  xv.  Caithness,  119 
Fallin  harbour,  viii  Stirling,  306 
Falloch  water,  viii  Dunbarton,  96,  234, 

x.  Perth,  1080— glen,  1078— loch,  1096, 

1097 
Falaide  house,  i  Edinburgh,  279 
Falside  house,  xi  Kincardine,  24 
Falside  tower,  ii.  Haddington,  283,  292 
Fan  burn,  iii  Peebles,  89 
Fancy  farm  house,  vii.  Renfrew,  526 
Fanellan  school,  xiv.  Inverness,  501 
Fankerton  village,  viii  Stirling,  128, 132 
Fauna  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  208 
Fannich  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  74, 75— loch,  236 
Fannyside  loch,  viii  Stirling,  275,  Dun- 
barton  1 37— moor,  1 37— remainsaM  42 
Fans  village,  ii  Berwick,  21 
Fare  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  630,  735,  831, 

xi  Kincardine,  324 
Farkin  bay  and  point,  viii  Dunbarton,  95 
Fame  colliery,  vi  Lanark,  378 — house 

and  property,  375,  876 
Farms  property,  xv.  Sutherland,  9 


Farnell  parish,  xi.  Forfer,  109 

Farness  village,  xiv.  Ross,  14 

Farnua,  annexed  parish  of;  xiv.  Inverness, 

459 
Farout  head,  xv.  Sutherland,  83,  87 
Farquhar  burn,  xi  Kincardine,  72 
Farr  house  and  remains  at,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 519 
Farr  parish,  xv.  Sutherland,  66— bay,  68 

—head,  66 
Farragon  mount,  x.  Perth,  753 
FarraJarie  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  25 
Farrar  water,  xiv.  Inverness,  363,  487 
Farskane  chapel,  xiii  Banff,  254 
Farskane's  cave,  xiii  Banff;  255 
Fas  glen,  v.  Bute,  46 
Fasben  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  88 
Faskine  colliery,  Ac  vi  Lanark,  422, 

645,  648 
Faslane  castle,  viii.  Dunbarton,  73,  75— 

chapel,  75 
Fasnacoil  property,  xiv.  Inverness,  485— 

house  and  chapel,  870 
Fasney  water,  ii  Berwick,  249,  Hadding- 
ton, 62,  360 
Fasque  house,  xi  Kincardine,  25,  114, 

119— spring  at,  112 
Fassfern  quarry,  xiv.  Inverness,  123 
Fast  castle,  ii  Berwick,  285 
Fast  castle,  Bedrule,  iii  Roxburgh,  284 
Fatlips  castle,  vi  Lanark,  819,  870 
Fatlips  castle,  Minto,  iii  Roxburgh,  371 
Fauld  burn,  ii.  Linlithgow,  79 
Fauldhouse  village,  ii.  Linlithgow,  79 
Faungrass  water,  ii  Berwick,  41 
Faun's  hill,  viii  Stirling,  90 
Fea  brae,  xv.  Orkney,  86 
Fea  Drum  Hallastain  hills,  xv.  Suther- 
land, 213 
Feal  chapel,  xv.  Shetland,  25 
Fearn  parish,  xi  Forfar,  31 1 
Fearn  parish,  xiv.  Roas,  360— abbey,  25, 
361,  440— church,  79,  361— village, 
435 
Fechley  moat,  xii  Aberdeen,  417 
Fechtin  foord,  the,  viii  Stirling,  212 
Fedderate  castle,  xii  Aberdeen,  177 
Fedderaught  stone,  xii.  Aberdeen,  476 
Feille  Edeichan  fair,  xiv.  Ross,  432 
Feill  ma  Chessaig  fiur,  x.  Perth,  359 
Felin  chapel,  xiv.  Ross,  352 
Fell  of  Barhullion  bill,  iv.  Wigton,  38 
Fell  of  Carlton  hill,  iv.  Wigton,  38 
Fell  of  Culter  hill,  vi  Lanark,  341 
Felochans,  spring  at,  xiii  Elgin,  62 
Fendar  fells,  x.  Perth,  561 --glen,  569 
Fendoch,  camp  at,  x.  Perth,  273 
Fenella1*  den,  xi  Kincardine,  23,  79— 

castle,  79,  85— hill,  24,  66, 69 
Fens,  embankment  at,  iii.  Roxburgh,  109 
Fenton  tower,  ii  Haddington,  205— vil- 
lage, 205, 216 
Fenton  tower,  iii  Roxburgh,  109 
Fentonbarns  property,  ii  Haddington,  209 
Fenwick  parish,  v.  Ayr,  773— hill,  A. 
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Fenxies  loch,  x.  Perth,  1003 
Ferdun  water,  xi.  Kincardine,  71,  73 
Fereneeze,  Bee  Ferneeze 
Ferey  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  117 
Fergus  loch,  v.  Ayr,  6,  650 
Fergushill  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  813, 829— vil- 
lage, 826,  829 
Fergushill  mills,  viii  Dunbarton,  199 
Ferguslie  house,  vii  Renfrew,  197 — vil- 
lage, 200 
Ferguston,  remains  at,  viii  Dunbarton,  47 
Ferneese  hills,  vii  Renfrew,  160,  309 
Ferneyrig  bog,  ii  Berwick,  53 
Fernie  castle,  ix.  File,  40,41— village,  44 
Fernihirst  wood,  iii.  Roxburgh,  5— castle, 

Ac.  11 
Ferntower,  antiquities  in,  x.  Perth,  503 
Fernystripe,  spring  at,  xii.  Aberdeen,  983 
Ferrar,  coins  found  at,  xii  Aberdeen,  1 06 1 
Ferrintoah  plantations,  xiv.  Ross,  368— 

privilege,  371 — property,  374 
Ferry  of  the  Forth,  the,ii.  Linlithgow,  2, 9 
Ferry  hills,  the,  ix.  Fife,  230 
Ferrybank  house,  ix.  Fife,  8 
Ferryden  village,  xi.  Forfiu,  252,  255 
Ferryfield  printfield,  viii.  Dunbarton,  224 
Ferry  Port  on  Craig  parish,  ix.  Fife,  81 — 

village,  84 
Fers  ness,  xv.  Orkney,  157— bay,  158 
Feshie  glen,  xiv.  Inverness,  82 
Fetchie  burn  and  kirk,  xv.  Shetland,  25 
Fetheland  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  71 
Fetheray  isle  and  chapel,  ii  Haddington, 

204,  210 
Fetlar  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  23 
Fetlar  and  North  Yell,  united  parishes 

of,  xv.  Shetland,  23 
Fetteiangus  village,  xii.  Aberdeen,  150 
Fettercairn  parish,  xi  Kincardine,  1 1 1 — 

formers'  society,  103, 123— house,  25, 

86,  116— village,  119,  124 
Fetteresso  parish,  xi  Kincardine,  244— 

castle,  218,  244,  246,  252 
Feiternear  church,  xii  Aberdeen,  572 — 

house,  572,  582 
Feuchan  loch,  vii  Argyle,  63,  64 
Feugh  water,  xi  Kincardine,  231,  232, 

324,  328,  xii  Aberdeen,  787,  1049— 

bridge,  790— valley,  787 
Few  ford,  viii.  Stirling,  51,  52,  322 
Fewn  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  213 
Fhadd,  Ben,  xiv.  Ross,  182 
Fiddich  water,  xiii  Banff,  103,  110,  356, 

359— glen,  103 
Fiddler1*  burn,  xiv.  Inverness,  377 
Fiddler*  gill,  vi.  Lanark,  566,  567 
Fiddler*  well,  xiv.  Ross,  9] 
Fidrey  chapel  and  isle,  ii  Haddington, 

204,  210 
Fife  Keith  village,  xiii.  Banff,  389,  390 
Fife  ness,  ix.  Fife,  941 
Figgei  Whins,  i  Edinburgh,  385 
FiUan  water,  x.  Perth,  1080 
Fijian's  chair,  x.  Perth,  1088 
Finart  glen,  vii  Argyle,  572 


Finavon  or  Oathlaw  parish,  xi  Forfar,  291 
Fincastle  strath,  x.  Perth,  753,  754 
Findhorn  bay,  xiii.  Elgin,  163— bridge, 

173— town,  203,  210— river,  159, 161, 

179,  181,  202,  203,  209,  216,    240, 

Nairn,  20,  27,  44,  xiv.  Inverness,  97, 

98, 101 
Findlater  castle,  xiii.  Banff,  179,  186— 

cave,  179 
Findochtie  house,  xiii  Banff,  254— spring, 

247— village,  247, 260 
Findon,  fossil  remains  at,  xiii  Banff,  277 
Findon  burn,  xiv.  Ross,  365— plantations 

and  property,  368,  373 
Findon  harbour,  xi  Kincardine,  178, 184, 

189 
Findrack  property,  xii  Aberdeen,  1088 
Findrassie  property,   xiii  Elgin,  98  — 

quarries,  99 
Fine  loch,  vii  Argyle,  104,  677, 678,  691 

— water,  704 
Finella,  see  Fenella 
Finfim  well  and  house,  xiii  Elgin,  45 
Fingal's  cauldron  seat,  v.  Bute,  52 
FingaTs  cave,  vii  Argyle,  352 
Fingal's  fort,  vii  Argyle,  385 
Fingal's  fort,  Arran,  v.  Bute,  24 
Fingal's  griddle,  vii  Argyle,  147 
Fingal's  oak,  vii  Argyle,  484 
Fingal's  seat  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  218 
Fingal>  steps,  vii.  Argyle,  165 
Fingal's  tomb,  x.  Perth,  1076 
Fingask  burial  ground*  xii  Aberdeen,  822 

-bouse,  823 
Fingask  castle,  x.  Perth,  1164— loch,  903 
Fingask  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  460 
Fingland  burn,  iii  Perth,  39 
Finglandhill  cascade,  iv.  Dumfries,'  398 
Finglen,  viii.  Stirling,  285— burn,  38,  236 
Fingleton  property,  vii  Renfrew,  521 
Finhaven  castle,  xi  Forfiu-,  200, 291, 294, 

298— haughs,  292— hill,  170, 200, 291, 

293,  295— property,  301 
Finlagan  castle,  vii  Argyle,  669  • 
Finlang  house,  x.  Perth,  1076, 1085 
Finlas  loch,  v.  Ayr,  384 
Finlass  glen  and  water,  viii  Dunbarton, 

156 
Finlay's  castle,  xiii.  Nairn,  1 
Finlayston  house,  vii  Renfrew,  58 
Finnan  chapel,  vii  Argyle,  147 
Finnart  hill,  viii  Dunbarton,  66, 155 
Finnich  bridge,  viii  Stirling,  111 — glen, 

211 
Finnich  Drummond,  well  at,  viii  Stirling, 

102 
Finnich  Malice,  improvements  at,  viii 

Stirling,  109 
Finnon  tower,  vii.  Argyle,  148 
Fintrayparish,xii  Aberdeen,  166 — house, 

168— property,  991 
Fintry,  improvements  at,  xi  For&r,  60 
Fintry  bay,  v.  Bute,  69 
Fintry  parish,  viii.  Stirling,  38— castle, 

43— hills,  38 
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flnzean,  cairn  at,  xii  Aberdeen,  789— 

house,  793 
Fioghan  hill,  x.  Perth,  345 
Fion,  dun  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  489 
Fionaven  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  2f4 
Fionnben  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  125 
Fionnchairn  castle,  viL  Argyle,  683 
Fir  burn,  xiii  Elgin,  196 
Fireburn  mill,  ii  Berwick,  201 
Firhail  honse,  xiiL  Nairn,  2 
Firth  of  Clyde,  see  Clyde— of  Forth,  see 

Forth— -of  Tay,  see  Tay,  &c. 
Firtb  and  Stenness  parish,  xv.  Orkney,  67 
Firths  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  57 
Fisherrow  town,  i  Edinburgh,  249,  289, 

294 
Fishers  Nooks,  ruins  at,  ii  Haddington, 

211 
Fishwives*  causeway,  i.  Edinburgh,  389 
Fishtown  of  Cullen,  xiii  Banff,  342 
Fish  wick  church,  ii.  Berwick,  153 
Fithie  loch,  xi.  Forfar,  691—  water,  378 
Fithill,  copper  ore  at,  xv.  Shetland,  93 
Fittick's  bay  and  church,  xi.  Kincardine, 

200 
Fittie  loch,  ix.  Fife,  128, 174,  829 
Fitty  hill,  xv.  Orkney,  114,  126 
Fladda  isle,  vii  Argyle,  340,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 240 
Fladdachoain  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  240— 

remains  at,  265 
Flanders  moss,  viii  Stirling,  100 
Flannel  isles,  xiv.  Ross,  151,  153 
Flasheddar  chapel,  xiv.  Inverness,  354 
Flashes,  battle  of,  i  Edinburgh,  208 
Flass  quarry,  ii.  Berwick,  66 
Flat,  spring  at,  iii.  Roxburgh,  442 
Flatt  quarry,  vi  Lanark,  299 
Fleet  bay,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  373— lochs, 

292— water,  291,  292,  374 
Fleet  water,  xv.  Sutherland,  3,  24, 25, 46, 

48,  215 
Flemington  property,  ii  Berwick,  1 37 
Flemington  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  380— 

plantations,  387— remains  at,  392 
Flemington  burn,  iii  Peebles,  135, 136 
Flemmington  castle,  xi  Forfar,  629 
Flichity  plantations,  xiv.  Inverness,  516 
Flight,  camps  at,  iii.  Roxburgh,  444 
Flint  hill,  iii.  Peebles,  121 
Flisk  parish,  ix.  Fife,  595— chapel,  601 
FliskmiU  Mil,  ix.  Fife,  601 
Floats  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  164 
Floday  water,  xv.  Sutherland,  47 
Flodday  isle  and  sound,  xiv.  Inverness, 200 
Flodigarry  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  246 
Floors  castle,  iii  Roxburgh,  305,  306,  320 
Floors,  farm  o£  xiii  Banff,  21 7 
Floors  hill,  vi.  Lanark,  301 
Floridon  hill,  vii.  Renfrew,  503 
Flotta  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  71, 75,  77 
Flotta  calf  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  78 
Fludha  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  25 
Fochabers  cross,  xiii.  Elgin,  119— village, 

119,  120,  122 


Fodderlee,  cairn  at,  iii  Roxburgh,  213 
Fodderty  parish,  xiv.  Ross,  244 
Foflarty  chapel,  xi  Forfar,  216 
Fogo  parish,  ii  Berwick,  223— village, 

226,  229 
Foinnebheinn  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  83 
Foirbeg,  remarkable  tree  at,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 55 
Follart  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  323 
Folly  castle,  xii  Aberdeen,  819 
Font  stone  of  Manner,  iii  Peebles,  117 
Foodie  hill,  ix.  Fife,  770 
Foola  rocks,  xv.  Shetland,  145 
Fopachy  harbour,  xiv.  Inverness,  461 
Forbes  castle,  xii  Aberdeen,  949 — pro- 
perty, 445 
Forbes,  annexed  parish  of,  xn.  Aberdeen, 

439 
Ford  village,  i  Edinburgh,  183 
Ford  of  Dye,  the,  xi  Kincardine,  239 
Ford  of  Frew,  the,  viii  Stirling,  52 
Fordarroch  moss,  xiv,  Inverness,  51ft 
Fordel  collieries,  ix.  Fife,  182 
Fordel  square,  village  o£  ix.  Fife,  188 
Forder  burn,  xi  Kincardine,  304 
Fordoun  parish,  xi  Kincardine,  66—. 

house,  72,  85,  88— village,  69 
Fordyce  parish,  xiii  Banff,    178— ban 

and  hill,  179— village,  190 
Forehill,  Roman  road  at,  v.  Ayr,  39 
Foreholm  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  100 
Foreman  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  599 
Fore  nests  xv.  Shetland,  100,  103 
Forest  of  Alyth,  x.  Perth,  1111 
Forest  of  Athol,  x.  Perth,  562 
Forest  of  Balnagown,  xiv.   Ross,    403, 

404 
Forest  of  Bine,  xii  Aberdeen,  787 — 

castle,  792 
Forest  of  Boyn,  xiii  Banff,  220 
Forest  of  Drimmie,  x.  Perth,  908 
Forest  of  Ettrick,  i  Edinburgh,  407,  iii 

Selkirk,  40, 42,  44,  63 
Forest  of  Oaick,  xiv,  Inverness,  65 
Forest  of  Glenavon,  xiii  Banff,  297 
Forest  of  Lewis,  xiv.  Ross,  157 
Forest  of  Mar,  xii.  Aberdeen,  649 
Forest  of  Platon,  xi  Forfar,  294 
Forester's  seat,  xi  Forfar,  294 
Forestmill  village,  viii.  Clackmannan,  136 
Forewood  water,  i  Edinburgh,  362 
Forfar  parish  and  town,  xi.  Forfar,  691— 

castle,  693,  695— loch,  338,  691 
Forfar  and  Arbroath  railway,  xi  Forfar, 

390,  609,  697 
Forfarshire,  observations  on,  xi  Forfar, 

703 
Forge  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  49 1— orchards, 

488 
Forge  tree,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  202 
Forgan  parish,  ix.  Fife,  505 
Forgandenny  parish,  x.  Perth,  948— vil- 
lage, 955 
Forglen  parish,  xiii.   Banff,   83— bow 
and  property,  8$,  88 
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Forgue  pariah,  xii  Aberdeen,  598 — burn, 

599 
Forinch  isle,  viii.  Dunbarton,  233 
Forkens  ironworks,  vi.  Lanark,  78 
Formall  hill,  xi.  Forfar,  636 
Formaitine  Agricultural  Association,  xii 

Aberdeen,  920 
Forneth  house,  x.  Perth,  1025 
Fornighty  school,  xiii  Nairn,  41 
Forres  parish,  xiii.  Elgin,  159 — burn,  162 

—castle,  165— -house,  167— pillar,  165, 

246— town,  164,  168,  173 
Forresthill  property,  viii.  Stirling,  118 
Forsa  glen,  Til  Argyle,  278,  279— water, 

281 
Fores  water,  xv.  Caithness,  2,  15,  69— 

house,  2 
Fort  of  Drum,  xii.  Aberdeen,  887 
Fort  of  Westray  rocks,  xv.  Orkney,  1 15 
ForthiU  of  Monifieth,  xi  Foror,  548 
Fort  green,  Ayr,  v.  Ayr,  3 
Fort  point,  ii  Berwick,  319,  321 
Fortar  castle,  xi.  Forfar,  427,  677 
Fort  Augustus,  xiv.  Inverness,  57,  62 
Forteviot  parish,  x.  Perth,  1172 
Fort  George,  xiv.  Inverness,  381, 469, 471 
Forth,  frith  of,  i.  Edinburgh,  590,  760, 

ii.  Berwick,  279,  Haddington,  173, 174, 

203,  249,  305,  319,  Linlithgow,  1,  18, 

19,  56,  57,  92,  121,  viii.  Stirling,  191, 

201,  ix.  Fife,  231,  612 
Forth  river,  viii.  Clackmannan,  2,  3,  6, 

121,  122,  Stirling,  48,  50,  101,  214, 

216,  264,  304,  306,  391,  396,  x.  Perth, 

1151,  1160,  1248 
Forth  and  Cart  canal,  vii  Renfrew,  563 
Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  vi.  Lanark,  104, 

158,    202,  242,  246,    411,  699,  945, 

viii.  Dunbarton,  60,  138, 151,  173,202, 

203,  Stirling,  23,  24,  140,  160,  197, 

211,213 
Forth,  remains  at,  xi.  Kincardine,  39 
Forth  village,  vi.  Lanark,  83,  90 
Forthill  of  Dun,  xi  Forfar,  123 
Forthar  castle,  xi  Forfar,  174 
Forthar  lhneworka,  ix.  Fife,  105 
Forthy  water,  xi  Kincardine,  153 
Fortingal  parish,  x.  Perth,527— valley,532 
Fort  Matilda,  vii.  Renfrew,  410 
Forton  property,  ii  Haddington,  45 
Fortrose  bay  and  point,  xiv.  Ross,  348, 

350— cross,  353— town,  354 
Fort  William  village,  &c  xiv.  Inverness, 

117,118,122,123,124,125 
Forvie  burn,  xii.  Aberdeen,  589— church, 

593— sands,  597 
Foss  house,  x.  Perth,  769— quoad  sacra 

parish,  759,  779 
FosBoway  and  Tulliebole,  united  parishes 

o£  x.Perth,  1016 
Fothringham  hill,  house,  Ac.  xi.  Forfar, 

235 
Foths,  camp  at,  xiii  Elgin,  86 
Foudkmd  hills,  xii.  Aberdeen,  599,  728, 

748,  749,  757,  xiii  Banff;  100 


Foula  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  19,  74 
Foulden  parish,  ii.  Berwick,  261 — house, 

265— village,  262 
Foulshiels,  remains  at,  iii  Roxburgh,  444 
Fountainbleau,  spring  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  3 
Fountainblow,  Ruthven,  xi  Forfar,  413 
Fountainhall  property,  &c  ii  Hadding- 
ton, 131,  347 
Fountainhall  village,  i  Edinburgh,  422 
Four  lords*  seat,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1022 
Fourmerkland  tower,  iv.  Dumfries,  559 
FourmilehiU,  village,  i  Edinburgh,  522 
Fourtowns  barony,  iv.  Dumfries,  887 
Foveran    parish,  xii   Aberdeen,  697-1- 

burn,  698— castle,  699— house,  698 
Fowlcauseway,  the,  v.  Ayr,  39 
Fowlis,  brae*  o£  x.  Perth,  249— cross, 

254— village,  259 
Fowlis,  den  of,  xi  Forfar,  461,  571 
Fowlis  castle,  xiv.  Ross,  366— plantations, 

324 
Fowlis  Easter,  annexed  parish  o£  xi  For- 
far, 460— castle,  461— church,  466 
Fowlis  Wester  parish,  x.  Perth,  249 
Fowlis  Mowat  property,  xii  Aberdeen, 

1110 
Fowlsheugh  cliffs,  xi  Kincardine,  213 
Foxley  village,  vi  Lanark,  652 
Foxton  house,  ix.  Fife,  8 
Foyers,  mils  of;  xiv.  Inverness,  1,  6,  52, 

53 
Francis'  cave,  xiv.  Inverness,  146 
Franciscan  monastery,  Ayr,  v.  Ayr,  37 
Franciscan  monastery,  Dumfries,  iv.  Duns- 
fries,  5 
Franciscan  monastery,  Perth,  x.  Perth, 

65 
Franciscan  monastery,  St  Andrews,  ix 

Fife,  468 
Franciscan  monastery,  Stirling,  viii  Stir- 
ling, 423 
Frankfield  loch,  vi  tanark,  104,  206 
Fraochie  loch,x.  Perth,  450,  755, 1005 
Fraserburgh  parish,  xii  Aberdeen,  249— 
bay,  250,  251— town,  253,  254— har- 
bour, xiii.  Banff,  42 
Frater  hall,  Dunfermline,  ix.  Fife,  851 
Freaagail  caves,  xv.  Sutherland,  167 
Frebbay  district,  xv.  Orkney,  120 
Free  glen,  xv.  Sutherland,  134 
Freeburn  inn,  xv.  Inverness,  115 
Freefield  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  426 
Frenchland  tower,  iv.  Dumfries,  114 
Frenchlaw,  remains  at,  ii  Berwick,  171 
Frendraught  burn,  xii  Aberdeen,  599— 

castle  and  house,  601 
Fresgo  head,  x v.  Caithness,  14 
Freswick  bay,  xv.  Caithness,  22 — burn, 

24— castle,  24,  25— house,  27 
Freuchie,  village  of,  ix.  Fife,  936 
Freuchy  loch,  x.  Perth,  450,  755,  1005 
Freugh  moss,  iv.  Wigton,  166 
Frew  ford,  viii  Stirling,  51— fort  at,  52 
Friardykes,  monastery  at,  ii.  Haddington, 
66 
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Frian  cane,  Dunscore,  iv.  Dumfries,  341 
Friars'  croft,  Dunbar,  ii  Haddington,  79 
Friars'  croft,  Fullarton,  t.  Ayr,  676 
Friars'  Dubbs,  Bervie,  xi  Kincardine,  7 
Friars'  gardens,  Jedburgh,  iii  Roxburgh,  5 
Friars'  glen,  Fordoun,  xi  Kincardine,  86 
Friars'  moor,  vi  Lanark,  327 
Friar's  vennel,  Dumfries,  iv.  Dumfries,  1 1 
Friar's  well,  Ayr,  v.  Ayr,  37 
FriechJan  isle,  viii  Dunbarton,  156, 157 
Friockheim,  village  and  quoad  sacra  pa- 
rish of,  xi.  Forfar,  387,  390 
Frogden,  remains  at,  iii.  Roxburgh,  152 
Froon,  see  Fruin 
Frostly  water,  iii.  Roxburgh,  428 
Fruid  water,  iii.  Peebles,  59— tower,  63 
Fruin  glen,  viii.  Dunbarton,  66— water, 

70,  155, 156 
Fuirdstone,  ancient  parish  of,  xi.  Forfar, 

519 
Fulbar  property,  vii.  Renfrew,  197 
Fulden  parish,  ii.  Berwick,  261 
Fullarton  collieries,  vi.  Lanark,  422 
Fullarton  house,  v.  Ayr,  678 — town  and 

quoad  sacra  parish,  426,  667,  685 
Fullarton  wood,  xi.  Forfar,  249 
Fulton  tower,  iii.  Roxburgh,  284 
Funtack  burn,  xiv.  Inverness,  97 
Funzie  bay,  xv.  Shetland,  23 — chapel,  25 
Furnace  village,  vii.  Argyle,  27 
Fushiebridge  village,  i.  Edinburgh,  184 
Futtie  village,  xii.  Aberdeen,  5,  73 
Fyne,  see  Fine 
Fyrish  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  333 
Fyvie  parish,  xii.  Aberdeen,  315 — burgh, 
329— castle,  317, 320, 330— priory,  326 
Gaasker  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  146 
Gad,  see  Jed 
Gadgirth  castle,  v.  Ayr,  656— colliery, 

651,  660— tilework,  659 
Gadgirthholm  village,  v.  Ayr,  662 
Gad  van  preceptory,  ix.  Fife,  210 
Gady  water,  xii.  Aberdeen,  633, 692,  693, 

728,  847, 1019, 1020 
Gagie  house,  xi.  Forfar,  493 
Gaick  forest,  xiv.  Inverness,  66,  69 
Gail  loch,  xii  Aberdeen,  1026 
Gainmhich  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  145, 149 
Gair  bridge,  ix.  Fife,  478 
Gair  loch,  vii.  Argyle,  678,  viii.  Dun- 
barton, 65,  66,  70, 103, 109, 234 
Gair  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  245,  Ross,  90, 

92 
Gairloch  parish,  xiv.  Ross,  90 
Gair,  springs  at,iv.  Dumfries,  276 
Gairn  water,  xii.  Aberdeen,  772,  776 
Gairney  water,  ix.  Kinross,  39,  45,  x. 

Perth,  1018,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1049 
Gairney  bridge  school,  ix.  Kinross,  50, 51 
Gairsay  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  196, 197 
Gairnside  chapel,  xii  Aberdeen,  783 
Gait  loch,  v.  Ayr,  180 
Gaitnip  craijgs,  xv.  Orkney,  1 
Gala  house,  iii.  Selkirk,  17 — water,  i.  Edin- 
burgh,   199,  398,  399,  400,  403,  iii. 


Roxburgh,  51,  53, 460,  Selkirk,  11, 12, 

79 
Galachlaw  hill,  i.  Edinburgh,  5 
Galashiels  parish  and  town,  iii.  Selkirk, 

11,  Roxburgh,  66 
Galbraith  isle,  viii  Dunbarton,  156, 157 
Galcantray,  chapel  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  458 
Galry  village,  ix.  Fife,  578 
Galdus  tomb,  iv.  Wigton,  2 
Gallaberry  camp,  iv.  Dumfries,  454 
Gallala  know,  iii  Roxburgh,  261 
Gallan  head,  xiv.  Ross,  151 
Gallaton  village,  ix.  Fife,  135,  139 
Gallengad  cascade,  viii  Dunbarton,  213 
Gallo  hill,  xv.  Orkney,  114,  126 
Galloway  house,  iv.  Wigton,  29 
Gallowbank  of  Annan,  iv.  Dumfries,  525 

— quarry,  531 
Gallowbank  of  Garvock,  xi  Kincardine, 

39 
Gailowcairn  of  Boindie,  xiii  Banff;  226 
Gallow  cairn  of  Rosskeen,  xiv.  Ross,  271 
Gallow  drum  of  Clunie,  x.  Perth,  1025 
Gallowflat  house  and  property,  vi.  Lanark, 

377— tumulus,  383 
Gallowflat  of  Morton,  iv.  Dumfries,  96 
Gallowgreen  of  Paisley,  vii  Renfrew,  151 
Gallowhill  of  Altyre,  xiii  Elgin,  251 
Gallowhill  of  Auchterless,  xii  Aberdeen, 

286 
Gallowhill  of  Banfl^xiii  Banff,  2,  14 
Gallowhill  of  Campsie,  viii  Stirling,  245 
Gallowhill  of  Cargili,  x.  Perth,  1 170 
Gallowhill  of  Clatt,  xii  Aberdeen,  850 
Gallowhill  of  Crieff,  x.  Perth,  497 
Gallowhill  of  Dalserf;  vi  Lanark,  733 
Gallowhill  of  Douglas,  vi.  Lanark,  489 
Gallowhill  of  Edzell,  xi  Forfar,  622 
Gallowhill  of  Errol,  x.  Perth,  386 
Gallowhill  of  Ethiebeaton,  xi  Forfar,  546 
Gallowhill  of  Fordoun,  xi  Kincardine,  85 
Gallowhill  of  Garioch,  xii.  Aberdeen,  564 
Gallowhill  of  Grange,  xiii.  Banff,  214 
Gallowhill  of  Insch,  xii.  Aberdeen,  751 
Gallowhill  of  Kincardine,  x.  Perth.  1259 
Gallowhill  of  Kirkden,  xi  Forfar,  386 
Gallowhill  of  Kirkintilloch,  viii  Dunbar- 
ton, 169 
Gallowhill  of  Lecropt,  x.  Perth,  1161 
Gallowhill  of  Lunan,  xi  Forfar,  325 
Gallowhill  of  Maybole,  v.  Ayr,  365 
Gallowhill  of  Monxie,  x.  Perth,  273 
Gallowhill  of  Paisley  quarry,  vii  Ren- 
frew, 157 
Gallowhill  of  Pettie,  xiv.  Inverness,  391 
Gallowhill  of  Roseneath,  viii  Dunbarton, 

104, 124 
Gallowhill  of  Ruthven,  xi  Forfar,  413 
Gallowhill  of  Terregles,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

232 
Gallow  know  of  Broughton,  iii  Peebles, 

87 
Gallow  know  of  Kinross,  ix.  Kinross,  2 
Gallow  know  of  Oxnam,  iii.  Roxburgh, 

261 
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Gallowfew  of  Kinnell,  xi.  Forfar,  899 
Gallowaide  of  Coldingham,  ii.  Berwick, 

284 
Gallowslot  of  Kelton,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

156 
Galston  parish,  v.  Ayr,  178— moor,  184 

—village,  187 
Gait  head,  xv.  Orkney,  79 
Galtrigil  head,  xiv.  Inverness,  324 
Galtway  church,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  22 
Galval  castle,  ziii.  Banff,  364 
Gamescleuch  tower,  iii.  Selkirk,  68 
Gameahill  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  291,  301 
Gameahope  burn,  iii.  Peebles,  59— loch, 

60 
Gamhair  water,  x.  Perth,  529,  540 
Gamhuinn  loch,  xiii.  Elgin,  137,  138 
Gamrie  pariah,  xiii  Banff,  271 — battle 

of,  282— bay,  271— head,  145, 271 
Gannachy  bridge,  xi  Forfar,  192,  Kin- 
cardine, 118 
Ganuh  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Gaoir  water,  x.  Perth,  529,  540 
Gaoth  cheinn  hill,  v.  Bute,  2 
Garafad  property,  xiv.  Inverness,  264 
Garallan  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  117— property, 

264 
Garbhdhun,  fall*  of,  x.  Perth,  541 
Garbhmheall  hill,  x.  Perth,  529 
Garbhreachd  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  491 
Garbhreisa  iale,  vii  Argyle,  47 
Garbhuiage  water,  x.  Perth,  351 
Garchory,  remains  found  at,  xii  Aber- 
deen, 546 
Garden,  chrome  ore  at,  xv.  Shetland,  103 
Garden,  plantations  at,  viii.  Stirling,  266 

—tower,  268 
Garden  of  Eden,  the,  v.  Ayr,  365 
Gardenstown  Tillage,  xiii  Banff,  271, 286, 

291 
Garder  house,  xv.  Shetland,  115 
Gardyne  castle,  xi  Forfar,  386 
Gare  colliery,  vi   Lanark,  568  — lime- 
works,  569 
Gare  loch,  vii  Argyle,  678,  viii  Dunbar- 

ton,  65,  66,  70, 103, 109,  234 
Garelochhead  Tillage,  viii.  Dunbarton,  76 

— chapel,  78 
Gazfiurran,  remains  at,  viii  Stirling,  106 
Gargunnock  parish,  viii.  Stirling,  48 — 
burn,  51 — distillery,  59 — house,  53 — 
peel,  51 
Garie  water,  xi  Forfar,  165 
Garioch,  see  Chapel  of  Garioch 
Garion  bridge,  vi  Lanark,  750 
Gariongill  collieries,  vi  Lanark,  775 — 

railway,  159 
Garion  mill,  vi  Lanark,  726 
Garleton  hills,  ii.  Haddington,  1,  3,  358 
GarKck,  Dell's  dike  at,  iv.  Wigton,  233 
Garlies  castle,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  128 
Garlieston  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  22, 23, 24— 

Tillage,  33 
Garlogie  milk,  xii  Aberdeen,  1096, 1099 
Garmiston,  cairns  at,  xv.  Orkney,  68 


Gannond  village,  xii  Aberdeen,  765, 769 
Garmouth  harbour,  xiii  Banff,  42— pro- 
perty, Elgin,  44— common,  51— har- 
bour and  Tillage,  52,  53,  55 
Garnkirk  burn,  vi  Lanark,  401— clayfield, 
&c.  402,  408— house,  407— limeworks, 
402— plantations,  404  — railway,  159, 
205,411,664 
Garaock  water,  t.  Ayr,  211,  212,  427, 

436,620,690,691,811,812 
Garpel  water,  t.  Ayr,  180, 149,  iT.  Dum- 
fries, 102,  125,  Kirkcudbright,  99 
Garpel  limeworks,  rii  Renfrew,  83 
Garr  glen,  x.  Perth,  426 
Garrabost,  limestone  at,  xiv.  Ross,  120 
Garraghuism,  cave  at,  xiv.  Ross,  116 
Garrel,  annexed  parish  of,  iv.  Dumfries, 

67— church,  69— water,  68 
Garrel  burn,  viii  Stirling,  141,  145,  146 
—hill,  140— mill  and  well,  147— quar- 
ries, 142 
Garrel,  remains  at,  vi  Lanark,  69 
Garret,  plantations  at,  xi.  Kincardine,  77 
Garrion  burn,  vi  Lanark,  564, 565,  566, 
609— bridge,  609— gill,  611  — house, 

Garroch  head,  v.  Bute,  83 

Garroch  hill,  v.  Ayr,  106 

Garroch  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  112 

Garrol,  remains  at,  xi  Kincardine,  336 

Ganoid  wood,  xi  Kincardine,  77 

Garron  head,  xi  Kincardine,  214,  246 

Garry  loch,  x.  Perth,  540, 559— glen,  559 

—water?  426,  55.9,  560,  639,  640,  757, 

759 
Garry  water,  xiT.  Inverness,  505 
Garry  point,  ii.  Haddington,  318 
Garryhorne  castle,  v.  Ayr,  365 
Garscadden  house,'  vii.  Renfrew,  8,  viii 

Dunbarton,  43,  49,  50 
Garscube,  battle  of,  viii  Dunbarton,  41 — 

collieries,  38— quarry,  57— house  and 

mills,  38,  49,  vi  Lanark,  102 
Garson  point,  xv.  Orkney,  47 
Gart  house,  x.  Perth,  356 
Gartclom  colliery,  vi.  Lanark,  644 
Gartferry  house,  ri.  Lanark,  407— woods. 

404 
Gartgill  colliery,  vi  Lanark,  644— moss, 

656 
Garth  castle,  x.  Perth,  650 
Garth  house,  xv.  Shetland,  57 
Garthland  property,  vii.  Renfrew,  92— 

plantations,  99 
Garthland  tower,  iv.  Wigton,  164 
Gartie  chapel,  xv.  Sutherland,  201 
Gartinqueen  loch,  vi  Lanark,  401 
Gartloch  house,  vi  Lanark,  407 
Gartly  pariah,  xiii  Banff,  95— castle,  97 
Gartmore  house,  x.  Perth,  1108— proper- 
ty, Tiii  Stirling,  296 
Gartmorn  dam,  viii  Clackmannan.  8— 

hill,  3 
Gartness,  viii  Stirling,  104— castle,  105 

—fells,  101— mills,  110 
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Gartsherrie  bum,  vi  Lanark,  666— col- 
lieries, 643— ironworks,  160,  243,  648, 
658 — -quoad  wcra  parish,  665 
Gartshore  loch,  viii.  Dunbarton,  173— 

property,  &c.  184,  191 
Oarturk  quarry,  &c.  vi.  Lanark,  648 
Gartwhynean  village,  x.  Perth,  1021 
Garvald,  suppressed  parish  of,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 151 — church,  69— linns,  399 
Garvald  and  Bara,  united  parishes  of,  ii. 

Haddington,  95 
Garvald,  camp  at,  ii  Haddington,  96 — 

village,  95,  98 
Garvald  house,  vi  Lanark,  52 — remains 

at,  69 
Garvald  mills,  viii  Stirling,  127 
Garvald  point,  vii  Renfrew,  535 
Garvaldfoot  hill,  vi.  Lanark,  49— wood 

at,  iii  Peebles,  157 
Garvalt  cascade,  xii  Aberdeen,  648 
Garvary  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  435 
Garve  water,  xiv.  Ross,  400 
Garvellan  isle,  xiv.  Sutherland,  85 
Garvelloch  isles,  vii  Argyle,  534 
Garvock  parish,  xi.  Kincardine,  22— hill, 

23,  27,  28,  270,  298— remains  on,  36 
Garvock  house,  x.  Perth,  720 
Garwall  burn,  x.  Perth,  1225 
Gasclune  castle,  x.  Perth,  915, 1004 
Gasconhall  castle,  x.  Perth,  337 
Gask  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  995— proper- 
ty, 991 
Gask  hill,  ix.  Fife,  28 
Gask,  remains  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  519 
Gask  parish,  x.  Perth,  281— house,  282 
Gasswater,  clay  at,  v.  Ayr,  324 
Gatehead  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  685 
Gatehope  burn,  iii  Peebles,  5 
Gatehouse  village,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  292, 

298,  303 
Gateshaw  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  448 
Gateside  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  238  — 

cairn  at,  732 
Gateside  village,  v.  Ayr,  593 
Gateside  village,  ix.  Fife,  779 
Gateside,  remains  at,  xi  Forfar,  532 
Gateside  well,  vi.  Lanark,  399 
Gateside  factory,  vii  Renfrew,  336— vil- 
lage, 330 
Gattonside  hills,  iii.  Roxburgh,  52— vil- 
lage, 67 
Gauir  water,  x,  Perth,  529,  540 
Gaul  loch,  vii  Argyle,  300,  339 
Gaval  property,  viii  Stirling,  141 
Gavinton  village,  ii.  Berwick,  236,  238, 

240 
Gaviside  house,  i  Edinburgh,  306 
Gavock  hill,  xi  Kincardine,  129 
Gawreer  burn,  v.  Ayr,  523 
Geanach  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  787 
Geanies  house,  xiv.  Ross,  461 
Gear  abhain  water,  vii.  Argyle,  167 
Gear-amhuinn  water,  rii  Argyle,  6 
Geary  pot,  a  cave,  xi.  Forfar,  492 
Ged,  see  Jed 


Geddea  hill  and  castle,  xiii  Nairn,  1— 

house,  &c  2,  3 
Geddes  well,  iii.  Peebles,  60 
Geddeston  village,  xiv.  Ross,  392 
Geil  water,  vi  Lanark,  302 
Gela  hamlet,  xv.  Shetland,  95 
Gellan  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  957 
Geilie  burn,  ix.  Fife,  148— loch,  128, 148, 

166 
Gellyburn  quarries,  x.  Perth,  166 
Gelston  castle,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  161 — 

church,  170 
Gelt  water,  v.  Ayr,  325 
Genner  hill,  remains  at,  vi  Lanark,  303 
George  IVth's  bridge,  i.  Edinburgh,  646 
George  Watson's  hospital,i  Edinburgh,723 
Geranton  moat,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  195 
Gerardine's  cave,  xiii.  Elgin,  147 
Gerston  clacban,  xv.  Caithness,  74 
Gharafada  point,  xiv.  Inverness,  240 
Gharbhlagain  hill,  x.  Perth,  529 
Ghartin  hill,  xiii  Elgin,  124 
Ghost's  know,  viii  Stirling,  324 
Ghulbhuinn  hill,  x.  Perth,  786 
Giant's  fort,  vii  Argyle,  385 
Giant's  grave,  vii  Argyle,  205 
Giant's  grave,  iii.  Peebles,  1 1 7 
Giant's  leg,  xv.  Shetland,  8 
Gibbon  hill,  x.  Perth,  424, 434 
Gibbs  cross,  ii  Berwick,  72 
Gibliston,  limestone  at,  ix.  Fife,  916 
Giffen  barony,  v.  Ayr,  576,  581— castle, 

574 
Gifferton  village,  ix.  Fife,  30 
Giffheck  quarry,  vii  Renfrew,  35 
Gifibrd  burn,  ii.  Haddington,  154,  271, 

272,  359— village,  154, 158, 165 
Gifford  gait,  the,  ii  Haddington,  6 
Gigha  isle,  vii  Argyle,  377,  394,  xiv.  In- 
verness, 200 
Gigha  and  Cara,  united  parishes  o£  vii 

Argyle,  394 
Gight  castle,  xii  Aberdeen,  330— water, 

963 
Gighty  water,  xi  Forfer,  239,  894 
Gigulum  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  395,  396 
Gil  burn,  ii  Linlithgow,  122 
Gilbertfield  castle,  vi  Lanark,  425 
Gilcomston,  quoad  tacra  pariah  of,  xii 

Aberdeen,  1077, 1078— village,  1075 
Gildermony,  stones  at,  xiv.  Ross,  343 
Gilfillan  church,  iv.  Wigton,  28 
Gilgal  village,  iv.  Dumfries,  142 
Gilkerscleugh  house,  &c.  vi  Lanark,  500, 

504 
Gill  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
Gill  burn,  vi  Lanark,  848 
Gill  of  Cree,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  119 
Gillander's  cave,  xv.  Sutherland,  25 
Gillespie's  Hospital,  i  Edinburgh,  725 
Gillies'  hill,  Beith,  v.  Ayr,  578 
Gillies'  knowe,  v.  Ayr,  315 
Gilliestongues,  spring  at,  iii  Roxburgh,  2 
Gillmillscroft  property,  v.  Ayr,  132 — 

quarry,  142 
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Gills  bay,  xv.  Caithness,  22 

Oilmerton  village,  i  Edinburgh,  12— cave 

at,6 
Gilmerton  house,  ii  Haddington,  48 
Oilmerton  village,  x.  Perth,  250, 257, 259, 

275,  278 
Gilmourt  linn,  viii  Stirling,  307 
Gilnoekie,  camp  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  490 
Gilp,  loch,  vii  Argyle,  678 
Oilrig,  remains  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  70 
Gilrivie  property,  xi.  Forfar,  123 
Gilston  village,  ix.  Fife,  442 
Gipsies'  steps,  v.  Ayr,  449 
Girdleness,  xi    Kincardine,  195— light- 
house, 198,  201 
Girgenti  house,  v.  Ayr,  734 
Girlsta  loch,  xv.  Shetland,  68 
Girni  goe,  x  v.  Caithness,  1 1 8— castle,  119, 

134, 139 
Girsac  water  and  fella,  xiv.  Ross,  178 
Girthgate  of  Melrose,  iii  Roxburgh,  58 
Girthgate  of  Soutra,  i  Edinburgh,  536 
Girthhead  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  141 
Girthill  quarry,  v.  Ayr,  193 
Girthon  parish,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  291 
Girvan  parish,  v.  Ayr,  394— bay,  402— 
mains,  improvements  at,  401— town, 
403— water,  333,  334,  350,  381,  395, 
402,  492,  493,  495 
Ghrvel  water,  vi  Lanark,  302  ' 
Gizzen  briggs,  the,  xiv.  Ross,  281,  xv.  Su- 
therland, 2 
Glack,  remains  found  at,  xii  Aberdeen, 

822 
Glack  of  Newtyle,  xi  Forfer,  558 
Glackharnis  pass,  xiii  Banff,  111 
Glackmdaline  castle,  vii  Argyle,  349 
Gladefield  house,  xiv.  Ross,  419 
Gladsmuir  parish,  ii.  Haddington,  1 73 
Glaidney  Cotton,  village,  ix.  Fife,  9 
Glaissean  loch,  vii  Argyle,  678 
Glamaig  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  219 
Glammiss  castle,  Kingborn,  ix.  Fife,  804 
Glammiss  parish,  xi  Forfar,  337 — burn, 

338— castle,  343— village,  347,  348 
Glanderton  plantations,  vii.  Renfrew,  322 
Glasbheinn  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  171 
Glaschoiren  hill,  vii  Argyle,  124 
Glasford  parish,  vi.  Lanark,  294 
Glasford  mill  bridge,  vi  Lanark,  299 
Glasgow,  city  of,  vi.  Lanark,  100,  901 
Glasgow  and  Ayr  railway,  v.  Ayr,  66, 683, 

829,  vii.  Renfrew,  562 
Glasgow  and  Greenock  railway,  vii  Ren- 
frew, 452,  561 
Glasgow  and  Paisley  railway,  vii  Renfrew, 

279 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Johnstone  canal,  vi 
Lanark,  204,  699,  vii   Renfrew,  277, 
201,  563 
Glaahfarquhar,  remains  found  at,  xi  Kin- 
cardine, 182 
Glaslaw  hill,  xi  Kincardine,  213— bum, 

216 
Gbsnock  water,  v.  Ayr,  476— house,  482 
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Glass  parish,  xiii  Banff,  203 

Glass  river,  xiv.  Inverness,  363,  484, 485, 

487— strath,  363 
Glass  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  313 
Glassary  parish,  vii  Argyle,  675 
Glassaugh  house,  xiii  Banff,  183, 188 
Glasschill,  the,  xii  Aberdeen,  417,  526 
Glassel  house,  &c.  xi  Kincardine,  326— 

limeworks,  330 
Glass  Elian  isle,  xiv.  Ross,  184 
Glasserton  parish,  iv.  Wigton,  36— bill, 

38—  house,  47 
Glassletter  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  172 
Glassmile  hill,  xi.  Forfer,  422 
Giassmount  hill,  ix.  rife,  801— house,  810 
Glaudhall  house,  vi.  Lanark,  407 
Glasert  burn,  v.  Ayr,  290,  728 
Glasert  burn,  viii  Stirling,  236 
Glebe  burn,  vi  Lanark,  848 
Glen  bouse,  iii  Peebles,  44 
Glen  burn,  xii.  Aberdeen,  728 
Glen  burn,  xiv.  Ross,  143 
Glen  of  Hobkirk  quarry,  iii  Roxburgh, 

210 
Glen  of  Morham,  ii  Haddington,  264 
Glen  of  Ness  pass,  v.  Ayr,  309 
Glen  of  North  Berwick,  ii.  Haddington, 

319 
Glenae  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  69— tower,  44 
Gienafirick,  xiv.  Inverness,  365 
Glenaheurich,  vii  Argyle,  125 
Glenaladale,  vii.  Argyle,  125 
Glenalla  hill,  v.  Ayr,  492 
Glenalmond,  x.  Perth,  263,488 
Glenap,  iv.  Wigton,  77 
Glenapp,  v.  Ayr,  410,  418— chapel,  Ac. 

423 
Glenaray,  vii  Argyle,  2,  6 
Glenarbuck  house,  &c.  viii  Dunbarton, 

16,241— rocks  at,  17 
Glenarklet,  viii.  Stirling,  89 
Glenartney,  x.  Perth,  578 
Glenavon  hills,  xiii  Banff,  296— foiest, 

297 
Glenayes  castle,  v.  Ayr,  365 
Glenbeg,  xiv.  Inverness,  132 
Glenbeich,  cascade  at,  x.  Perth,  581 
Glenbennan  hill,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  266 
Glenbervie  parish,  xi  Kincardine,  165 — 

house,  72 
Glenbran,  x.  Perth,  219 
Glenbrantor  house,  vii  Argyle,  105 
Glenbreckry,  vii  Argyle,  413 
Glenbrichty,  xi  Forfiv,  421 
Glenbuck  loch,  v.  Ayr,  149— village,  153, 

156 
Glenbucket  parish,  xii  Aberdeen,  436 — 

castle,  486,  544 
Glenbuckie,  x.  Perth,  344— house,  347 
Glenburn  hall,  iii  Roxburgh,  14 
Gleneainail,  vii.  Ajgyle,  278, 279 
GHencairn  parish,  iv.  Dumfries,  330 
Glencamricb,  xiv.  Inverness,  363 
Glencapie  pier,  iv.  Dumfries,  352— village, 

356 
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Glcncarrick  cascade,  iv.  Dumfries,  54 — 

distillery,  66 
Olencarse  house,  x.  Peith,  1215 
Glencatacol  hill,  v.  Bute,  43 
Glenchatt,  xii.  Aberdeen,  787 
Glencloy,  v.  Bute  4 

Glencoe,  vii  Argyle,  225 — massacre,  238 
Glenconny,  spring  at,  xii.  Aberdeen,  530 
Glenconvinth,  xiv.  Inverness,  484 
Glencotho,  hi.  Peebles,  79 
Glencraggach  quarries,  xv.  Caithness,  19 
Glencraigie  burn,  iii.  Peebles,  59 
Glencrieffleadmine,i v.  Dumfries,  300, 303  ■ 
Glen  cross  or  Glencorse  parish,  i.  Edin- 
burgh, 310— burn,  311—  house,  317 
Glendale,  xiv.  Inverness,  324 
Glendaruell  house,  vii.  Argyle,  673 
Glendean  cliffs,  iii.  Peebles,  37 
Glendelvine  house,  x.  Perth,  676 
Glendhu  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  119,  120, 

121 
Glendinning  castle,  &c  iv.  Dumfries,  430, 

433 
Glendochart,  x.  Perth,  1077 
Glendochart  castle,  iv.  Wigton,  233 
Glendoick  house,  x.  Perth,  1213,  1215 — 

village,  395 
Glendorch  castle,  vi.  Lanark,  502 
Glendouran,  vi.  Lanark,  500 
Glendovan  parish,  x.  Perth,  333— house, 
305 

Glendow,  vii.  Argyle,  474,  viii.  Stirling,  89 

Glendronach  distillery,  xii.  Aberdeen,  601 

Glendubh  lead  mines,  vii.  Argyle,  170 

Glenduckie  hill,  ix.  Fife,  596,  598 

Glenduff  hill,  vi.  Lanark,  653 

Glenduglass,  viii.  Dunbarton,  156 

Glendye,  xi.  Kincardine,  232 

Gleneagle  church,  x.  Perth,  299 

Glenearn  house,  x.  Perth,  864 

Glenelchaig,  xiv.  Ross,  170 

Glenelg  parish,  xiv.  Inverness,  128— bay, 
to.— district,  129 

Glenellrig  house,  viii.  Stirling,  277 

Glenennich,  xiii.  Elgin,  137 

Glenerichkie,  x.  Perth,  559 

Glenericht,  x.  Perth,  898— bridge,  248 

Glenesk,  xi.  Forfar,  664 

Gleneslin,  iv.  Dumfries,  337 

Glenespig,  v.  Bute,  46 

Glenetive,  vii.  Argyle,  473 

Gleneuchar,  vii  Argyle,  62 

Glenfairness,  remains  at,  &c  xiii.  Nairn, 
31,35 

Glenfalloch,  viii.  Dunbarton,  96,  235,  x. 
Perth,  1078 

Glenfernate  hill,  x.  Perth,  638 

Glenfarquhar,  xi.  Kincardine,  68 

Glen&s,  v.  Bute,  46 

Glenfendar,  x.  Perth,  559 

Glenfeshie,  xiv.  Inverness,  82 

Glenfiddich,  xiii.  Banff,  103— forest,  104 

Glenfinart,  vii.  Argyle,  572— house,  610 
-  Glen  fin  lass,  viii.  Dunbarton,  156 

Glenfinnon  tower,  vii.  Argyle,  148 


Glenfishie  forest,  xiii.  Elgin,  57 
Glenfoot,  plantations  at,  viii.  Clack  nan- 
nan,  70 
Glenfoot  village,  x.  Perth,  857,  859 
Glenforsa,  vii  Argyle,  278,  279 
Glenforth  distillery,  ii  Linlithgow,  16 
Glenfruin  hill  and  valley,  viii.  Dunbarton, 

66— battle  of,  74,  156 
.Glengaber,  iii  Peebles,  167 — burn,  39 
Glengairn,  suppressed  parish  of,  xii  Aber- 
deen, 772 
Glengap  burn,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  29 
Glengarnock  castle  and  propertv,  v.  Avr. 

691,  700,  704,  706 
Glengarr  pass,  x.  Perth,  426 
Glengarry,  xiv.  Inverness,  511 
Glengarry,  x.  Perth,  559 
Glengaw  burn,  v.  Ayr,  2 
Glengloy,  xiv.  Inverness,  506,  507 
Glengollie,  xv.  Sutherland,  84 
Glengonaa  forest,  vi  Lanark,  332 
Glengonner  burn,  vi  Lanark,  498 
Glengunney  house,  xiii.  Elgin,  70 
Glenhalimidel  quarry,  v.  Bute,  10 
Glenhalton,  xiv.  Inverness,  288 
Glenhead,  castlehill  of,  v.  Ayr,  257 
Glenhead  village,  vii.  Renfrew,  98, 104 
Glenhigton,  xiv.  Inverness,  286 
Glenhill,  monument  at,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

243       • 
Glcnholm,  annexed  parish  of,  iii  Peebles, 

78 
Glenhowan  village,  iv.  Dumfries,  356 
Gleniffer  braes,  vii  Renfrew,  140,  !60 
Glenigag,  xiv.  Ross,  236 
Glening,  vii.  Argyle,  126 
Glen-intshuidhe,  remains  at,  v.  Bute,  54 
Gleniorsa,  v.  Bute,  46 
Glenisla  parish,  xi.  Forfar,  421 
Glenkens  society,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  106 

113,278 
Glenketland,  vii  Argyle,  473 
Glenkiln  bum,  iv.  Dumfries,  67 
Glenkindy  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  547 
Glenkinglass,  vii.  Argyle,  472 
Glenkirk,  iii.  Peebles,  79 
Glenlacht,  stone  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  467 
Gienlatterach  burn,  &c  xiii  Elgin,  196 
Glenlean,  vii.  Argyle,  572 
Glenlednock,  x.  Perth,  578 
Glenlee  park,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  109, 1 1? 
Glenleith  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  91 
Glenlichd,  xiv.  Ross,  182 
Glenlivet,  xiii.  Banff,  123— battle,  130- 

distilleries,  1 37— limestone,  127 
Glenlochav,  vii  Argv)e,84,  x,  Perth,  7<ft 

1078 
Glenlogy  burn,  xi.  Forfar,  165 
Glenloig,  limestone  at,  v.  Bute,  44, 45 
Glenloth,  xv.  Sutherland,  188, 191 
Glenluce,iv.  Wigton,  66,  69— village,  71. 

74 
Glenlude,  iii.  Perth,  79— burn,  39 
Glenlyon,  x.  Perth,  529,  703 
Glenmaid  plantations,  iv.  Dumfries,  55 
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Glenmailen,    camp  at,  xi.    Kincardine, 

249 
Olenmarkie  burn,  xi.  Forfar,  421 
Glenmarlin  pool,  iv.  Dumfries,  502 
Glenmassan,  vii.  Argyle,  572 
Olenmeallin,  camp  at,  xii.  Aberdeen,  601, 

734 
Glenmeuble,  vii.  Argyle,  126 
Glenmill  bleachfield,  viii.  Stirling,  255 
Glenmillan,  cairns  at,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1092 
Glcnmore,  vii.  Argyle,  178 — bay,  156 
Glenmore,  v.  Ayr,  323 — water,  476 
Glenmore  forest,  xiii.  Elgin,  52, 57 — loch, 

92 
Glenmore,  vii.  Inverness,  132,  233,  524 
Glenmore,  x.  Perth,  531 
Glenmoustan,  xiv.  Inverness,  37 — chapel, 

&c.  14,49 
Glenmnick,  Tullich,  and  Glengairn,  unit- 
ed parishes  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  772 
Glennoc,  vii.  Argyle,  472 
Glenny  burn,  x.  Perth,  1096 — remains  at, 

221 
Glenoig  burn,  xi.  Forfar,  165 
Glenogle,  xi.  Forfar,  201,  204 
Glenogle,  x.  Perth,  345 
Glenormistone  house,  iii.  Peebles,  30 
Glenprosen,  xi  Forfar,  158— chapel,  185, 

452 
Glenquaich,  x.  Perth,  703,  753 
Glenquhargan   craig,  iv.  Dumfries,  499, 

500 
Glenquicken  moor,  &c.  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

332,  333 
Glenquiech  house,  xi.  Forfar,  200 
Glenquoich,  xiv.  Inverness,  504 
Glenrath  tower,  iii.  Peebles,  1 16 
Glenrinnes,  xiii.  Banff,  112 — chapel,  108 
Glenriska  burn,  iii.  Peebles,  59 
Glenrosa,  v.  Bute,  3 

Glenroy,  antiquities  found  at,  xii.  Aber- 
deen, 613 
Glenroy,  xiv.  Inverness,  504 — roads,  505 
CHensalloch,  vii.  Argyle,  474 
Glensanda  castle,  vii.  Argyle,  241— hill, 

227 
Glensannox,  v.  Bute,  3 
Glensassum,  battle  of,  x.  Perth,  547 
Glensax,  iii.  Selkirk,  79 
Glenshant,  remains  at,  v.  Bute,  23 
Glenshee,  xi.  Forfar,  422 
Glenshee,  x.  Perth,  785— quarries,  199, 

428 
Glensheil  parish,  xiv.  Ross,  181 — battle 

of,  193— valley,  182 
Glenshellis  house,  vii.  Argyle,  1 05     * 
-Glensheraig,  v.  Bute,  4 — remains  at,  23 
Glenshira,  vii.  Argyle,  26 
Glenshirra  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  427 
Glenside  quarry,  v.  Ayr,  494,  501 
Glenskenno  farm,  xi.  Forfar,  123 
Glenspean,  xiv.  Inverness,  504,  505 
Glenstang  burn,  v.  Ayr,  638 
Glenstrafarrar,  vii.  Inverness,  363,  496 
Glenstroe,  vii.  Argyle,  84 


Glentaggart  chapel,  vi.  Lanark,  494 
Glentanner  hill,  &c.  xii.  Aberdeen,  1048, 

1051— annexed  parish,  1047 
Glentarkie  house,  ix.  Fife,  159 
Glen  terra,  remains  at,  iv.  Wigton,  85 
Glentilt,  x.  Perth,  559 
Gientirran  fort,  viii.  Stirling,  268 
Glentruim  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  422, 427 
Glenturret,  x.  Perth,  726 
Glentyan  hill,  vii.  Renfrew,  353— house, 

362,  370 
Glenuigg,  xiv.  Inverness,  286 
Glenurchay  Agricultural  Association,  vii. 

Argyle,  100 
Glenurchay  and  Inishail,  united  parishes 

of,  vii.  Argyle,  82 
Glenure,  vii.  Argyle,  473 
Glenure  house,  x.  Perth,  1086 
Glenurquhart,  xiv.  Inverness,  37 
Glenury  distillery,  xi.  Kincardine,  261 
Glenvale,  ix.  Fife,  776— burn,  921 
Glenvernock,  remains  at,  iv.  Wigton,  232 
Glenwhurry  hills,  i v.  Dumfries,  316 
Glespin  burn,  vi.  Lanark,  479— coal  at, 

500— house,  504 
Glesterlaw,  remains  at,  xi.  Forfer,  399 — 

fairs,  411 
Goair  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  17 
Goales  den,  ix.  Fife,  533 
Goatfell,  v.  Bute,  2 
Goatmilk  hill,  fort  on,  ix.  Fife,  197 
Gobhar  fort,  vii,  Argyle,  145 
Goblinls  cave,  x.  Perth,  351 
Gogar  burn,  i   Edinburgh,  78,  206  — 
camp,   90— property,  209,  213 — rec- 
tory, 240— village,  222 
Gogarburn  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  214 
Gogarpark  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  214 
Gogarstane  village,  i  Edinburgh,  139 
Gogo  glen,  v.  Ayr,  788— hill,  791—  water, 

789 
Goil  loch,  viii.  Dunbarton,  95,  vii.  Ar- 
gyle, 702— water,  704 
Goldberry  head,  v.  Ayr,  244— battle  at, 

250 
Goldielands  tower,  iii  Roxburgh,  380, 

393 
Goldielea  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  226 
Golford,  remains  at,  xiii.  Nairn,  12 
Gollachie,  xiii  BanfT,  247— burn,  250— 

distillery,  255 
Gollanfield  property,  xiv.  Inverness,  378, 

398 
Gollie  glen,  xv.  Sutherland,  84 
Golspie  parish,  xv.  Sutherland,  24 — burn, 

#— chapel,  33— village,  35,  39 
Golyn  chapel,  ii  Haddington,  210— pro- 
perty, 207 
Gometra  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  340,  345,  351 
Gonaehan  burn,  viii.  Stirling,  40 
Goo  house,  xi.  Kincardine,  328 
Goodie's  knowe,  viii.  Stirling,  325 
Goodhope,  coins  found  at,  iv.  Dumfries, 

158 
Gorbals  parish,  see  Glasgow  and  Govaa 
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Gordon  hall,  xii  Aberdeen,  750 
Gordon  parish,  ii  Berwick,  33 — village, 

34,36 
Gordon  cattle,  xiii  Elgin,  115, 116,  118, 

119 
Gordon's  hospital,  xii.  Aberdeen,  45 
Gordon's  mills  factory,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1077 
Gordon's  mills  village,  xiv.  Rosa,  41,  49 
Gordonstown  village,  xii  Aberdeen,  288 
Gore  burn,  i  Edinburgh,  5ft,  151 
Gorebridge  village,  i  Edinburgh,  52,  53, 

151 
Gorgask  burn,  xiv.  Inverness,  419 
Gorget  tree,  iv.  Dumfries,  175 
Gorgham's  tower,  iii.  Peebles,  116 
Gorm  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  491,  xv.  Su- 
therland, 217 
Gortan  Allister,  v.  Bute,  33 
Gorthy  district,  x.  Perth,  249— house, 

251 
Gortleg  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  373 
Gorum  loch,  vii  Argyle,  645 
Gory  castle,  xL  Forfer,  490 
Gbseland  hill,  iii.  Peebles,  79 
Gosford  bay,  il  Haddington,  250 — house, 

252— hospital,  253 
Gouch  stone,  xii  Aberdeen,  122 
Goukhall*  spring  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  276 
Gourdie  house,  x.  Perth,  1025 
Gourdon  hill,  xi  Kincardine,  2,  52— vil- 
lage, 3,  10,  16 
Gourock  bay,  vii.  Renfrew,  406— castle 
and  house,  526— quoctd  sacra  pariah, 
•499— village,  526 
Gourock  water,  v.  Ayr,  246 
Govan  parish,  vi  Lanark,  668— collieries, 
671— fectories,  697— ironworks,  696— 
monastery,  674— village,  693 
Govan  hill  craig,  xi.  Forfer,  246 — wood, 

250 
Govan  muir,  battle  of,  vi  Lanark,  674 
Gow  house,  xi  Kincardine,  328 
Gowansbank  village,  xi  Forfer,  498 
Gowell  isle,  xiv.  Ross,  118 
Gower  mount,  xi  Kincardine,  170 
Gowkhall  village,  ix,  Fife,  710 
Gowkscraft  nursery,  v.  Ayr,  8 
Gowland  hill,  viii  Stirling,  403,  407 
Gownies  point,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
Cow's  castle,  xiii  Elgin,  149 
Gozlington  loch,  vi  Lanark,  470 
Qling  glang  cave,  xv.  Orkney,  13 
Gloe  loch,  ix.  Fife,  829 
Glomach  fells,  xiv.  Ross,  173 
Gloom  castle,  viii  Clackmannan,  103— 

hill,  81,  103 
Gloomingside  burn,  viii.  Clackmannan,  67 
Glorat  house,  viii.  Dun  barton,  184,  Stir- 
ling, 244 
Gloup  cave,  xv.  Orkney,  170 — bay,  Shet- 
land, 24— house,  26 
Glour-oure-em  hills,  ii  Linlithgow,  55 
Glour-owre-em  hills,  x.  Perth,  491 
Glow  loch,  ix.  Kinross,  39 
Gloy  glen,  xiv.  Inverness,  506,  507 


Glumeshohn  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  191 
Glunamore  isle,  vii  Argyle,  414 
Gluss  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  71— isle,  to. 
Glutt  district,  xv.  Caithness,  79 
Gracemount  hill,  i'Edinburgh,  8 
Graden  burn,  ii  Berwick,  200 — village, 
208— hills,  iii  Roxburgh,  145— place, 
151 
Graemshall  house,  xv.  Orkney,  218 
Graemsay  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  27,  40 
Grahame's  castle,  viii.  Stirling,  322 
Grahame's  dyke,  ii  Linlithgow,  67,  viii 
Dunbarton,  20, 141, 187,  Stirling,  4, 11, 
195 
Grahame's  hag,  iv.  Dumfries),  70 
Grahame's  knowe,  xi  Forfer,  559 
Grahameslaw,  caves  at,  iii  Roxburgh,  226 
Grahamestoun  village,  vii  Renfrew,  330 
Grahamestown  village,  viii.  Stirling,  4, 19 
Graitney  parish  and  hill,  iv.  Dumfries, 

262 
Grampians,  viii  Stirling,  89,  x.  Perth,  199, 
249,  349,  424,  491,  559, 578,  725, 752, 
1096,  xi  Forfer,  191,201,312,337,383, 
435, 688,  Kincardine,  68, 111,1 70, 324, 
xiii.  Banff,  296,  xiv.  Inverness,  64,  81, 
191— battle  of,  xi  Kincardine,  250 
Grandholm  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  1076— 

fectories,  1077 
Grandtully  castle,  x.  Perth,  769 
Grange  house,  &c  v.  Ayr,  436,  451, 453 

— quarries,  438 
Grange  parish,  xiii  Banff;  213 
Grange  coalfield,  ix.  Fife,  519,  521— dis- 
tillery, 416— house,  415— quarries,  40ft 
Grange,  chapel  at,  xi.  Forfer,  490— fossil 

remains  at,  672— house,  548 
Grange  burn,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  5 
Grange  house,  ii  Linlithgow,  68 
Grange  plantations,  iii  Roxburgh,  194 
Grange  burn,  viii  Stirling,  3 
GrangefeU  hUL  iv.  Dumfries,  195 
Grangehall  house,  xiii.  Elgin,  202, 206 
Grangemouth  town  and  quoad  sacra  pa- 
rish, viii  Stirling,  2,  24 
Grangemuir  house,  ix.  Fife,  616,618 
Grangepans  village,  ii  Linlithgow,  71,  72 
Grant  castle,  xiv.  Inverness,  434, 437, 438 
Granton  pier,  &c  i  Edinburgh,  601,  603 

—quarry,  593,  601 
Grantonn  village,  xiii  Banff*  138 
Grantoun  village,  xiv.  Inverness,  439, 440 
Grass  loch,  xiii  Elgin,  196 
Gray  house,  &c  xi  Forfer,  576, 577 
Gray  hill,  cairns  on,  xii  Aberdeen,  417 
Gray  Is  hospital,  xiii.  Elgin,  115 
Greannoch  loch,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  179* 

291 
Great  cave  of  Gigha,  vii  Argyle,  395 
Great  glen  of  Albin,  xiv.  Inverness,  1, 41, 

381,504,524 
Great  Dirrington  law,  ii  Berwick,  94 
Great  Helvel  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  323 
Greatlaws,  coins  found  at,  iii  Peebles,  101 
Greatmoor  bill,  iii  Roxburgh,  441 
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Great  Skerry  rock,  xiii  Elgin,  147 
Great  Sourby  church,  iv.  Wigton,  27 
Green  cairn  of  Bellie,  xiii.  Elgin,  119 
Green  cairn  of  Fettercairn,  xi  Kincardine, 

115 
Green  castle,  xiii  Banff,  254 
Green  castle,  ii.  Haddington,  96 
Green  castle,  xi.  Kincardine,  73,  79,  85 
Green  hill,  xi  Forfar,  597 
Green  house,  x.  Perth,  26 
Green  isle,  xiv.  Ross,  184 
Green  loch,  iv.  Wigton,  82 
Green  of  Glasgow,  vi  Lanark,  223 
Green  of  Mauchline,  t.  Ayr,  161 
Green  of  Muirtown  Tillage,  xiv.  Inverness, 

30 
Green  of  Ruthcrglen,  vi  Lanark,  377 
Greenan  castle,  v.  Ayr,  365 
Greenan  loch,  t.  Bute,  99 
Greenbank  dye-work,  vii.  Renfrew,  40 — 

property,  521 
Greenbank  house,  xv.  Shetland,  26 
Greencraig  hill,  ix.  Fife,  632,  633— .fort 

on,  644 
Greencraig  of  Drumhroider,  viii.  Stirling, 

209 
Greendykes  house  and  property,  ii  Had- 
dington, 182, 184, 185 
Greenfield  property,  v.  Ayr,  33 
Greenfield  loch,  vii  Renfrew,  385 
Greenfoot  Tillage,  t.  Ayr,  143 
Greengairs  village,  vi.  Lanark,  246 
Greenhall,  remains  at,  vi  Lanark,  321 
Greenhill,  xii  Aberdeen,  526 
Greenhill,  ironstone  at,  v.  Ayr,  106 
Greenhill,  the,  xiii  Banff,  64 
Greenhill  village,  iv.  Dumfries,  387 
Greenhill  colliery,  vi  Lanark,  644 
Greenhill  house,  iii  Roxburgh,  195, 198 
Greenknow  tower,  ii  Berwick,  34 
Greenknowe  of  Gutter,  vi  Lanark,  346 
Greenland  hill,  xv.  Caithness,  39 
Greenlees  moss,  iii  Roxburgh,  148— coal 

aft,  149 
Greenlaw  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  748 
Greenlaw  parish,  ii  Berwick,  40— moor, 

64— town,  40, 44, 46 
Greenlaw,  prisoners9  depot  at,  i.  Edin- 
burgh, 317 
Greenlaw  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  197 
Greenlaw  house,  vii  Renfrew,  198 
Greenmill  village,  iv.  Dumfries,  356 
Greenock  parish  and  town,  vii.  Renfrew, 

405— bank,  409— house,  412,  425— 

water,  v.Ayr,  130,  149 
Greenridge  colliery,  ii  Linlithgow,  77 
Greenriver  plantations,  iii  Roxburgh,  213 
Greenside  church,  i  Edinburgh,  665 — 

hospital,  658 
Greenakam*  property,  xiii.    Banff,  284, 

287, 288 
Greenstone  point,  xiv.  Ross,  92 
Greentable  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  194 
Greenwell  obelisk,  xv.  Shetland,  39 
Greenyard  burn,  xiv.  Ross,  74, 91— isle,74 


Greenyards  collieries,  viii.  Stirling,  310,331 

Greeto  burn,  v.  Ayr,  789 

Greggary  rock,  iv.  Wigton,  131 

Gregory  castle,  xi  Forfar,  490 

Gregory's  well,  xii  Aberdeen,  753 

Greg's  cairn,  xi  Forfar,  546 

Greim  hill,  xv.  Caithness,  13 

Gremista  house,  xv.  Shetland,  3 

Grennan  hill,  iv.  Wigton,  201— bay,  ib. 

Gross  district,  xiv.  Roes,  1 15— house,  1 16 
—water,  120— cairn  at,  126 

Gretna  green,  iv.  Dumfries,  273 — village, 
269 

Grey  cairn,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  132 

Grey  cairn  of  Cromarty,  xiv.  Ross,  7 

Grey  head,  xv.  Caithness,  22 

Greyfriars'  churches,  Edinburgh,  i.  Edin- 
burgh, 662— monastery,  656 

Greyfriars'  monastery,  Ayr,  v.  Ayr,  37 

Greyfriars'  monastery,  Dumfries,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 5 

Greyfriars'  monastery,  Elgin,  xiii  Elgin,  7 

Greyfriars'  monastery,  Glasgow,  vi.  La- 
nark, 107 

Greyfriars'  monastery,  Perth,  x.  Perth,  65 

Greyfriars'  monastery,  St  Andrews,  ix. 
Fife,  468 

Greyfriars'  monastery,  Stirling,  viii.  Stir- 
hug,  423 

Grey  Hope  bay,  xi.  Kincardine,  198 

Grey  mare's  tail,  Closeburn,  iv.  Dumfries, 
78 

Grey  mare's  tail,  Moffat,  iv.  Dumfries,  107 

Grey  stane,  the,  iv.  Dumfries,  466 

Grey's  hospital,  xiii  Elgin,  10,  23 

Greystonlees  property  and  house,  ii  Ber- 
wick, 132,  138 

Griam  hills,  xv.  Sutherland,  135, 137, 213 
—loch,  216 

Gribton  house  and  property,  iv.  Dumfries, 
560, 562  • 

Gribnm  cave,  vii  Argyle,  299 

Grice  ness,  xv.  Orkney,  157 

Grieff,  see  Gryfe 

Griesbernish  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  341— 
loch,  323, 325— plantations,  329 

Grieston  quarry,  iii  Peebles,  27 

Grim  ness,  xv.  Orkney  191 

Grimhister  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  67 

Grime's  dike,  see  Graham 

Grimet,  improvements  at,  v.  Ayr,  341 

Grimisay  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  164 

Grimshadir  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  159 

Grimtsta  burn,  xiv.  Ross,  152 

Gritmoor  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  427 

Grog  loch,  vi  Lanark,  400 

Grougar,  ironstone  at,  v.  Ayr,  536 

Grove  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  270 

Grubit  hill,  iii  Roxburgh  448 

Grucula,  tradition  regarding,  xv.  Orkney, 81 

Grugaig  water,  xiv.  Ross,  437 

Gruinard  loch,  vii.  Argyle,  645 

Gruinard  burn,  xiv.  Ross,  74,  91— isle,  74 

Grating  chapel,  Ac  xv,  Shetland,  25, 1 10 
— voe,  23, 100 
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Gryfe  factory,  vii.  Renfrew,  51— river,  2, 

46,  57, 114, 115,  354,  355,  357,  537 
Oryfe  grove  factory,  vii  Renfrew,  51 
Guallan  hill,  viii.  Stirling,  100 
Gitalin  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  119 
Guard  bridge,  ix.  Fife,  478 
Guard Thill,  iv.  Dumfries,  53 
Guidie  bum,  x.  Perth,  1096, 1248— town, 

1100 
Guiltree  hill  and  camps,  v.  Ayr,  492, 496 
Guisachan  burn,  vii  Argyle,  479  % 
Guisachan  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  485 
Giiishadir  village,  xiv.  Ross,  136 
Gulane  hill,  ii  Haddington,  205,  358— 
links,  204—  property,  207  — village, 
203,  216 
Gulberwick,  suppressed    parish    of,  xv. 

Shetland,  59— chapels,  3 
Gulbin  water,  xiv.  Inverness,  505 
Gull's  castle,  xiii  Elgin,  149 
Gumscleugh  hill,  iii.  Peebles,'  38 
Gun  rig,  the,  xiii.  Banff,  389 
Gunista,  burial-ground  at,xv.  Shetland,  12 
Gunister  voe  and  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  71 
Gunna  isle,  vii  Argyle,  198 
Gunnie  colliery,  vi.  Lanark,  644 
Gunsgreen  distillery,  ii.    Berwick,   141, 

331— house,  137— point,  319 
Gurtary  colliery,  viii.  Clackmannan,  124 
Guthrie  parish,  xi.  Forfar,  469— castle, 

470,  471— hill,  469 
Guthrie  port  of  Arbroath,  xi.  Forfar,  512 
Guy  Mannering,  scene  of,  iv.  Kirkcud- 
bright, 315 
Guy's  well,  vi  Lanark,  566 
Guynd,  den  of,  xi.  Forfar,  352,  358— 

house,  358 
Gyle  form,  i  Edinburgh,  542 
Gylen  castle,  vii.  Argyle,  526 
Gynag  loch  and  water,  xiv.  Inverness,  65 
9  Gyran  hill,  xv.  Orkney,  42 
Ha*  burn  and  hillock,  xiii.  Banff,  68 
Ha'  burn  of  Walston,  vi.  Lanark,  848, 852 
Ha'  hill  of  Alvah,  xiii  Banff,  162 
Ha'  hill  of  Carluke,  vi  Lanark,  582 
Ha'  house,  Leadhills,  vi.  Lanark,  334 
Ha'  mill  of  Hamilton,  vi.  Lanark,  283 
Haafgrunie  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  38 
Haaton  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  1091 
Habbie's  how,  i  Edinburgh,  31 
Habbie's  how,  Eckford,  iii.  Roxburgh,  228 
Habchester  camp,  ii.  Berwick,  1 34,  338 
Habrahelia  cave,  xv.  Orkney,  117 
Hackwood  burn,  vi  Lanark,  810 
Hadden  limestone,  ii.  Berwick,  52 
Haddenrig  hill,  iii.  Roxburgh,  235 — bat- 
tle, 236 
Haddenstank,  tradition  regarding,  iii  Rox- 
burgh, 236 
Haddington  parish  and  town,  ii  Hadding- 
ton, 1 
Haddingtonshire,  observations  on,  ii.  Had- 
dington, 357 
Haddo  house,  &c.  xii.  Aberdeen,  60 1 ,  906, 
963,  967— lochs,  964 


Haer  cairns,  x.  Perth,  913, 1004 
Haer  Faads  camp,  Ac  xi.  For&r,  236, 694 
Hafton  house,  vu.  Argyle,  610 
Hagenhope  burn,  iii  Peebles,  135 
Haghouses  of  Loudoun,  v.  Ayr,  837 
Haggmill  quarry,  vi  Lanark,  64tf 
Haggmuir,  the,  vi.  Lanark,  636 
Haggs,  lands  of,  vi  Lanark,  668 — castle, 

691 
Haggs  moor  quarry,  ii.  Haddington,  262 
Hags  church,  viii  Stirling,  122. — village, 

to.  132 
Hailes  castle,  ii.  Haddington,  21 
Hailes  house,  Inveresk,i  Edinburgh,  283 
Hailes  church,  i  Edinburgh,  126 — house, 

127— quarry,  124— village,  121 
Hailstone  burn,  viii  Stirling,  144 
Haining  house,  &c  iii  Selkirk,  25 
Haining  castle,  viii  Stirling,  211  — quarrr, 

208 
Hainuck  well,  xiv.  Ross,  382 
Hair  cairn,  xi.  For&r,  486 
Hairlaw,  battle  of;  vii  Renfrew,  307— 

loch,  316 
Hairlaw  timeworks,  ii  Haddington,  176 — 

property,  181 
Hairlees  colliery,  vi  Lanark,  723 
Hairst  loan,  vii  Renfrew,  4 
Halbeath  colliery,  ix.  Fife,  835,  837— 

village,  874 
Halbury  castle,  xv.  Sutherland,  141 
Half  Davoch  mill,  xiii.  Elgin,  191 
Haliedean  deer  park,  iii  Roxburgh,  38 
Halimidel  quarry,  v.  Bute,  10 
Halket  loch,  v.  Ayr,  290 
Halkerston  tower,  i.  Edinburgh,  175 
Halkerton  house,  xi  Kincardine,  131, 138 

—wood,  25 
Halkirk  parish,  xv.  Caithness,  68— water, 

69— village,  78,  82 
Hall  limeworks,  vi  Lanark,  882 
Halladale  mission,  xv.  Caithness,  79— 

river,  15— strath,  12,  13,  17,  19 
Hallbar  colliery,  vi.  Lanark,  568 — spring 

at,  566— tower,  581 
Hallcraig  bridge,  vi.  Lanark,  573 
Hallcraig  hill,  i.  Edinburgh,  436 
Halleaths  house  and  woods,  iv.  Dumfrie*, 

379,  383 
Hallerhirst  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  438 
Hall  Forest  castle,  xii.  Aberdeen,  658 
Hallgreen    castle,  xi   Kincardine,  7  — 

form,  21 
Hallgreen  priory  and  tower,  iv.  Dumfries, 

490 
Hallguards  castle,  iv.  Dumfries,  292 
Hallhead  house,  &c.  xii  Aberdeen,  1113, 

1123 
Hallhill,  coal  at,  vii  Renfrew,  82,  83*  101 
Halihill  house  and  castle,  vi  Lanark,  293, 

296 
Halliday  hills,  iv.  Dumfries,  462 
Hall  Manner,  camp  at,  iii  Peebles,  116 
Hallmeadow,  embankment  at,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 529 
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Hallmyre  bay,  iii  Peebles,  135 
Hallodale  strath,  xv.  Sutherland,  214— 

river,  215 
Hallrule,  improvements  at,  iii.  Roxburgh, 

217— mill,  210 
Hallyards  house,  ix.  Fife,  250 
Hallyards  house,  iii.  Peebles,  114 
Hallyburton  house,  xi  Forfar,  641,  644 
Halsary  mission,  xv.  Caithness,  79 
Halterburn,  camp  at,  iii.  Roxburgh,  163 
Haltin  glen,  xiv.  Inverness,  286 
Haly  hill,  x.  Perth,  1173 
Haly  Kirk,  xv.  Orkney,  54 
Ham  harbour,  &c.  xv.  Caithness,  39,  46 
Hamer,  annexed  pariah  of,  ii  Haddington, 

29 
Hamils'  hill  chapel,  v.  Ayr,  635 
Hamilton  parish,  vi.  Lanark,  249 — town, 
251,  283— green  and  bridge,  285— pa- 
lace and  grounds,  269,  271,  278,  957 
Hamilton  house,  FaJa,  i  Edinburgh,  535 
Hamilton  Farme,  property  of,  vi.  Lanark, 
375,  376— colliery,  378-— tumulus  at, 
383 
Hammers  nets,  xv.  Shetland,  8,  24 — voe, 

71 
Hammersfield,  burial  place  at,  xv.  Shet- 
land, 25 
Hamna  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  71,  83 
Handa  isle,  xv.  Sutherland,  120, 132,  218 

—sound,  120 
Handerick  head,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Hanged  men's  trees,  x.  Perth,  425 
Hanging  myre,  the,  ix.  Fife,  923 
Hangingshaw  house  and  wood,  iii.  Sel- 
kirk, 43— law,  30 
Hangman1*  brae,  vi.  Lanark,  120 
Hanley  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  214 
Hapland  burn,  iv.  Dumfries,  323 
Harbour  craig,  iii.  Peebles,  157 
Harburn  house,  i  Edinburgh,  306 
Hardacres  bog,  ii  Berwick,  54 — hill  and 

camp,  56 
Harden   house,  iii.  Roxburgh,  90,  91 — 

water,  442 
Hardgate  factory,  viii.  Dunbarton,  25 — 

village,  29 
Hardhill  collieries,  ii.  Linlithgow,  1 54 
Hardhill  property,  v.  Ayr,  836 
Hardie's  hill,  ii  Berwick,  176 
Hardington  house,  vi.  Lanark,  94, 817 
Hardmuir,  the,  xiii.  Elgin,  216 
Hare  craig,  xi.  Forfar,  6 
Hare  well,  iii  Roxburgh,  105 
Harecairas  limeworks,  vi.  Lanark,  850 
Harelaw  moor,  camp,  &&  at,  ii  Berwick, 

65,72 
Harelaw  limeworks,  iv.  Dumfries,  486— 

tower,  489 
Harelaw  moor,  i.  Edinburgh,  543— cairn 

at,  547 
Harelaw  cairn,  vi.  Lanark,  891 
Harelaw  craigs,  remains  at,  vii.  Renfrew, 

197 
Harelaw,  remains  at,  viii.  Stirling,  210 


Hares  den,  xi.  Kincardine,  155 
Harestanes  loch,  limeworks,  &c.  vi.  La- 
nark, 569,  573 
Harestanes,  remains  at,  iii.  Peebles,  129, 

Roxburgh,  244 
Harestone  burn,  iii  Peebles,  59 — planta- 
tions, 62 
Harit's  or  Heriot's  dyke,  ii  Berwick,  43, 

72 
Harker  rocks,  the,  ii.  Berwick,  131, 319 
Harlamuir  colliery,  iii.  Peebles,  155 
Harlan  house,  xv.  Caithness,  142 
Harland,  remains  at,  xv.  Caithness,  138 
Harlaw,  battle  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  566,  569 
Harlaw  limeworks,  ii.  Berwick,  53 
Harold's  tower,  xv.  Caithness,  4 
Haroldswick    bay,  xv.    Shetland,    38 — 

burial  ground,  40 
Harpercroft,  camps  at,  v.  Ayr,  678 
Harray,  annexed  parish  of,  xv.  Orkney, 

148, 154 
Harris  parish,     xiv.     Inverness,   155— 

sound,  ib.  159 
Harrow  loch,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  110 
Hart  burn,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  5 
Hartfell  hills,  iii  Peebles,  56,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 102,  103— spa,  106 
Hartfield  house,  xv.  Caithness,  114 
Hartfield,  improvements  at,  &c.  vii  Ren- 
frew, 317,  319 
Harthill  castle,  xii.  Aberdeen,  638 
Harthill  village,  vi.  Lanark,  631 
Harthope,  iv.  Dumfries,  102 
Hartree  house,  vi.  Lanark,  342,  344 
Harts  haugh,iii  Roxburgh,  210 
Hart's  leap,  iii  Selkirk,  44 
Hartshaw  tower,  viii  Clackmannan,  126 
Hartside  district,  vi.  Lanark,  805— burn 

806,  810 
Hartwood  house,  i  Edinburgh,  306 
Harvieston  house,  viii  Clackmannan,  68, 

70,71,72 
Harvieston  house,  i  Edinburgh,  173,  179 
Harwood  house,  i  Edinburgh,  306 
Hassendean  house,  iii  Roxburgh,  356— 
suppressed  parish  of,  353 — property, 
367— tower,  356,  370 
Hasseussay  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  82 
Hassington,  remains  at,  ii  Berwick,  58 
Hatherstane  law,  vi.  Lanark,  806 
Hatteraick's  cave,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  315 
Hatton  castle,  xii.  Aberdeen,  994 
Hatton  house  and  property,  i  Edinburgh, 

82,92 
Hatton  castle,  xi.  Forfer,  559— hill,  558 
Hatton  house,   xi.    Kincardine,   302  — . 

quarry,  299 
Hattonbum  distillery,  ix.  Kinross,  69 
Hattonden  factories,  xi.  Forfiir,  407 
Hattonmill,  coins  found  at,  xi.  Forfar,  398 
Haugh  village,  v.  Ayr,  162, 164 
Haugh  bleachfield  and  factory,  ix.  Fife, 

675,  676 
Haugh  of  Finhaven,  xi.  Forfar,  292 
Haugh  of  Kinnell  factory,  xi.  Forfar,  407 
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Haugh  colliery,  vii  Renfrew,  158 
Haughhead  of  Hawick,  Hi.  Roxburgh,  379 
Haughhead  house,  &c.  iii  Roxburgh,  223, 

226 
Haughhead  village,  viii.  Stirling,  258 
Haughs  of  Benholme  bay,  xi  Kincardine, 

52 
Haughs  of  Cromdale,  battle  of,  xiv.  In- 
verness, 434 
Haughs  of  Kilmaichlie,  xiii  Banff;  133 
Haughton  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  497,  500 
Haulkerton  house,  xi  Kincardine,  131, 

138 
Haunter  burn,  xv.  Caithness,  123 
Hawick   parish,   iii.   Roxburgh,  379  — 

town,  80,  81,  387,  396,  404,  406 
Hawk  hill,  ii.  Haddington,  284 
Hawkhead  colliery,  &c  vii  Renfrew,  152, 

153,  157— house,  194 
Hawkhill  school,  xi  Forfar,  45 
Hawkhill  of  Lunan,  xi  Forfar,  325 
Hawkhill  of  Stevenson,  v.  Ayr,  455 
Hawklaw,  cairn  on,  xii  Aberdeen,  622 
Hawkley  muir  village,  ix.  Fife,  135,  139 
Hawkahaw  tower  and  wood,  iii  Peebles, 

61,63 
Hawkslaw  quarry,  ii  Berwick,  202 
Hawkstone  village,  x.  Perth,  633 
Hawkwood  hills,  vi.  Lanark,  301 
Hawthornden  castle,  house,  Ac  i.  Edin- 
burgh, 330,  331 
Hawtree,  camp  at,  i.  Edinburgh,  416 
Haxalgate,  the,  iii.  Roxburgh,  61 
Hayland  loch,  xv.  Caithness,  36 
Haylie  house,  property,  &c  v.  Ayr,  792, 

800 
Hayne  castle,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  54 
Hayocks  house,  v.  Ayr,  451 
Hayston  hill,  remains  on,  xi.  Forfar,  346 
Haystone  plantations,  iii  Peebles,  13— 

burn,  2 
Hazeldean  moss,  vi  Lanark,  470 
Hazelhead  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  238 
Hazelhead    castle,   v.  Ayr,  572,  576— 

limeworks,  573 
Hazsleberry,  lead  ore  at,  iv.  Dumfries, 

196 
Hazzleden  quarry,  ix.  Fife,  305 
Heacamhall  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  182 
Heacle  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  182 
Head  of  Side,  vii  Renfrew,  517 
HeadlesBcroBs,  ironstone  at,  vi.  Lanark, 

610 
Heads  house,  vi  Lanark,  296 — village, 

299 
Heads  of  Ayr  hills,  v.  Ayr,  2,  351 
Heads  of  Eday,  xv.  Orkney,  121 
Headshaw  loch,  iii.  Roxburgh,  269 
Heart's  hill,  viii  Stirling,  325 
Heathcot  house,  xi  Kincardine,  191 
Heather  hope,  iii  Roxburgh,  191 
Heatherlands,  camp  at,  iii.  Roxburgh,  197 
Heatherwick  house,  ii  Haddington,  80 
Heathery  hillock,  church  at,  xiii  Banff, 
97 


Heathet,  spring  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  485 
Heathfield,  improvements  at,  vii  Ren- 
frew, 101 
Heaven  aqua  well,  iii.  Peebles,  156 
Hecla  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  182 
Heclaber  rock,  xv.  Orkney,  87 
Heck,  relic  found  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  386— 

village,  387 
Hedderwick  bouse,  ii  Haddington,  80 
Hedderwick  quarry,  xi  Forfar,  273 
Hee  mount,  xv.  Sutherland,  214 
Heeds  house,  remains  at,  iii  Roxburgh, 

444 
Helen's  cattle,  v.  Ayr,  315 
Helensburgh  town,  viii  Dtmbaitou,  71, 

76,79 
Helenton,  moat  hill  at,  v.  Ayr,  566 
Hellisay  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  200 
Hell  lum,  a  cave,  xii  Aberdeen,  589, 

xiii  Banff;  274 
Hellmoor  loch,  iii  Roxburgh,  88,  Sel- 
kirk, 36 
Hell's  cleugh  hill,  iii  Peebles,  127 
Helmsdale  castle,  xv.  Sutherland,  200— 
church,  209— river,  134, 135, 137, 193, 
195,    204— strath,   134,  135— village, 
134,  158, 192, 202, 204,  208 
Helshetter,  spring  at,  xv.  Caithness,  14 
Helvel  hills,  xiv.  Inverness,  823 
Hempriggs  burgh  and  stachs,  xr.  Caith- 
ness, 118— house,  142— loch,  123 
Henderland  chapel,  &c  iii  Peebles,  167, 

168 
Hendersyde  park.  iii.  Roxburgh,  421 
Henlawahiel,  iii  Roxburgh,  377 
Henmuir  colliery,  ii  Haddington,  175 
Henriettatown  village,  xiv.  Ross,  392 
Henry's  Knoll,  xiv.  Inverness,  469 
Henwood,  the,  iii  Roxburgh,  261 
Henzie  hunt,  xv.  Orkney,  141 
Heogaland  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  38 
Heogs  heads,  xv.  Shetland,  37 
Herbertahire   house  and  property,  viii 
Stirling,    116,    117,  381— papenniUa, 
123,    127— printworks,    384— village, 
115,385 
Herdmanston  house  and  church,  ii  Had- 
dington, 115 
Herdsman  rock,  vii  Argyle,  852 
Heriot  parish,  i  Edinburgh,  198— house, 

202— water,  198, 199,  403 
Heriot*  hospital,  i  Edinburgh,  721 — 

schools,  685 
Heriottown  hill,  remains  on,  i  Edinburgh, 

202 
Herlaw  cairn,  vi  Lanark,  891 
Hermand  house,  i  Edinburgh,  306 
Hermiston,  remains  at,  i.  Edinburgh,  547 
Hermitage  burn,  x.  Perth,  1006 
Hermitage  castle  and  church,  iii  Rox- 
burgh, 443— hill,  441— water,  441, 461 
Hermyres,  limestone  at,  vi  Lanark,  882 
Herric  strath,  xiv.  Inverness,  52, 58 
Herring  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  100 
Herring  yair,  vii  Renfrew,  8 
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Hermin  ness,  xv.  Caithness,  36 
Hen-lot's  dyke,  ii  Berwick,  43,  72 
Herston  quarry,  xv.  Orkney,  191 
Hertona  hill  cairn,  iii.  Selkirk,  47 
Heston  isle,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  356 
Heuch  of  Coul,  x.  Perth,  285 
Heugh  of  Tranent,  ii.  Haddington,  283 
Heughhead  village,  xii  Aberdeen,  553 
Heughhead  tower,  ii.  Berwick,  285 
Heughmill,  the,  v.  Ayr,  766 
Heughs  of  Kilmany,  ix.  Fife,  549 
Hevera  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  9 
Heynish  bay,  vii.  Argyle,  197 
Hier  well,  iii.  Roxburgh,  105 
Hieton  village,  iii  Roxburgh,  132,  133 
Higham  farm,  xi  For&r,  123 
High  Auchenlodmont,  coal  at,  vii  Ren- 
frew, 153 
Highauchnane,  camp  on,  iv.  Dumfries,  44 
High  bridge,  xiv.  Inverness,  504 
Highchesters,  camp  at,  iii.  Roxburgh,  90 
High  craig  quarry,  vii.  Renfrew,  155 
High  cross  knoll,  vi.  Lanark,  256 
High  church  pariah,  Paisley,  vii.  Renfrew, 

226,  *38 
Highfield  house,  xiv.  Ross,  401 
Highfield  quarries,  v.  Ayr,  220,  232 
Highlanders'  academy,  vii.  Renfrew,  465 
Higblandman's  hammer  rock,  xv.  Orkney, 

122, 127 
Higblawa  hill  and  quarry,  ii.  Berwick,  320 
Highmoor  well,  iv.  Dumfries,  276 
High  Priesthill  farm,  v.  Ayr,  148 
High  school  of  Stirling,  viii  Stirling,  441 
Hightae  flow,  remains  at,  iv.  Wigton,233 

—loch,  Dumfries,  379—village,  387 
High  ton  water,  iii  Peebles,  79 
High  work  lead  mine,  vi.  Lanark,  336 
Hilderstonhill  colliery,  ii.  Linlithgow,  37 
Hill  property,  v.  Bute,  74 
Hill  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  335 
Hill  of  Angels,  vii.  Argyle,  337 
Hill  of  Beith  moathill,  v.  Ayr,  579 
Hill  of  Keillor  village,  xi.  Forfar,  559, 562 
Hill  of  Rattray,  x.  Perth,  241 
Hill  of  Torbolton,  v.  Ayr,  741,  74«,  747 
Hill  dike  of  Erie,  xv.  Orkney,  196 
Hillend  village,  ix.  Fife,  188,  242,  244 
Hillend  of  Muiravonside,  viii.  Stirling,  207 
Hillend  of  Pitcon  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  232 
Hilttbrt  of  Dollar,  viii  Clackmannan,  76 
Hillhead  house,  x.  Perth,  676 
Hillhead  of  Bervie  farm,  xi.  Kincardine,  21 
Hillhead  of  Carluke  ironstone  pits,  &c. 

vi  Lanark,  569,  571 
Hillhead  of  Cockpen,  soil  at,  i  Edinburgh, 

606— house,  £08 
Hillhead  of  Kilbride  limeworks,  vi.  La- 
nark, 882 
Hillhead  of  Mountbleary,  xiii.  Banff,  148 
Hillhead  of  Penpont  quarry,  iv.   Dum- 
fries, 501 
Hillhead  of  Pettie,  tumulus  at,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 292 

vol.  xv. 


Hillhead  of  Stranraer  village,  iv.  Wigton, 

95,  126 
Hillhouse  house  and  property,  v.  Ayr, 

673,  677 
Hillhouse  house,  i  Edinburgh,  442 
Hjllhouse  hill,  vi.  Lanark,  807 
Hillhouse  quarry,  ii.  Linlithgow,  179 
Hilliclay  common,  xv.  Caithness,  60 
Hills  castle,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  288 
Hillside  house,  Aberdour,  ix.  Fife,  718 
Hillside  house,  Saline,  ix.  Fife,  709 
l  Hillslop  tower,  iii.  Roxburgh,  58 
Hillswick  voe  and  ness,  xv.  Shetland,  71 
Hilton,  annexed  parish  of,  ii  Berwick,  166 
Hilton,  Auchtergaven,  quarry,  x.  Perth, 

428 
Hilton,  Contin,  spring  at,  xiv.  Ross,  236 
Hilton,  Cupar,  house,  ix.  Fife,  8 
Hilton,  Dundee,  school  at,  xi  Forfar,  45 
Hilton,  Fearn,  lawhill,  xi.  Forfar,  314 
Hilton,  Fearn,  village,  xiv.  Ross,  360 
Hilton,  Foddertv,  remains  at,  xiv.  Ross, 

252,  253 
Hilton,  Nigg,  stone  at,  xiv.  Ross,  28 
Hilton,  Old  Machar,  house,  xii  Aberdeen, 

1076 
Hilton,  Turriff  spring  at,  xii.  Aberdeen,  983 
Hindigarth  head,  xv.  Shetland,  83 
Hinistil  glen,  xiv.  Inverness,  286 
Hirsel  house,  ii  Berwick,  208 -law,  202 

—loch,  200 
Hirst  colliery,  viii.  Dunbarton,  136 
Hirst  hill,  ii  Linlithgow,  76 
Hirst  tower,  iv.  Dumfries,  266 
Hislop,  coins  found  at,  iii.  Roxburgh,  394 
Hoan  isle,  xv.  Sutherland,  86 
Hoardweel,  copper  ore  at,  ii.  Berwick,  1 17 
Hobgoblin  hall,  ii  Haddington,  157 
Hobkitk  or  Hopekirk  palish,  iii.  Rox- 
burgh, 208 
Hoddam  parish,  iv.  Dumfries,  289 — castle, 

250 
Hodges  colliery,  ii.   Haddington,  176— 
i       plantations,  177 

J  Hogganfield  loch,  vi  Lanark,  104,  206 
J  Hoghmore,  fort  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  188 
Hogs  hole,  remains  found  at,  xi  Kincar- 
dine, 155, 161 
Holburn  Street,  Aberdeen,  quoad  tacra 

parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1077 
Holburn  head,  xv.  Caithness,  1 
Hole,  Eaglesham,rocksat,  vii  Renfrew,  387 
Hole,  Kirkintilloch,  spinning  mills  at,  viii 

Dunbarton,  199 
Hole  of  Row,  xv.  Orkney,  42,  173 
Holehouse  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  67 
Holekettlc  Burnaide,  village,  ix.  Fife,  106, 

109 
Holemerrv,  vi  Lanark,  503 
Holemill  loch,  xi  Forfar,  249 
Holeton,  urns  found  at,  ix.  Kinross,  60 
Holhouse  limeworks,  iv.  Dumfries,  487 
Holland  Hirst  collieries,  viii  Dunbarton. 

175, 176,  179 
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Hollands  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  157 
Hollock  water,  viii  Stirling,  206 
Hollo  wood  hill,  vil  Renfrew,  98,  104 
Hollows  burn,  iii.  Peebles,  82 
Hollows  tower,  &c.  iv.  Dumfries,  487, 489 
Holly  mount,  iv.  Dumfries,  452  * 

Hollybush  house,  v.  Ayr,  275,  278 
Holly  lee  house,  iii.  Peebles,  27,  30 
Holm,  remains  at,  v.  Ayr,  194 
Holm,  improvement  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  316 

— Druidical  temple,  559 
Holm  burn,  xiv.  Inverness,  4 — house  and 

property,  452,  455 
Holm  island  and  point,  xiv.  Ross,  118 — 

village,  136 
Holm  of  Noes,  xv.  Shetland,  8 
Holmains  hills,  iv.  Dumfries,  371—  tower, 

373 
Holme  sound,  xv.  Orkney,  16,  204,  225 
Holme  and  Paplay,  united  parishes  of, 

xv.  Orkney,  204,  218 
Holms,  limestone  at,  vi.  Lanark,  402 
Holms  water,  iii.  Peebles,  79 
Holton  square  village,  viii  Clackmannan, 

44 
Holy  loch,  vii.  Argyle,  571,  602 
Holy  isle,  v.  Bute,  4,  10, 24 
Holy  mound,  i  Edinburgh,  657 
Holy  linn,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  99 
Holydean  castle,  iii.  Roxburgh,  36 
Holy  Manhead  cave,  xiii.  Elgin,  149 
Holyrood  abbey,  i.  Edinburgh,  660 — pa- 
lace and  chapel,  653 
Holywood  chapel,  xiii  Banff,  29 
Holytown  railway,  vi.  Lanark,  766— vil- 
lage, 793,  797 
Holywood  parish,  iv.   Dumfries,  553  — 

abbey,  558— village,  563 
Homebyre,  remains  found  at,  v.  Ayr,  194 
Hone  stone,  the,  xv.  Caithness,  115 
Hood's  hill,  v.  Ayr,  748 
Hook  burn,iv.  Dumfries,  174 — house,  184 
Hookbridge,  trees  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  175 
Hope,  Ben,  xv.  Sutherland,  83,  165,  170 

—loch,  83, 87,  217— water,  87,  216 
Hopekirk  or  Hobkirk  parish,  iii.  Rox- 
burgh, 208 
Hopeman,  village  of,  xiii.  Elgin,  38,  40 
Hope  park  chapel,  i.  Edinburgh,  665 
Hopes  house,  Ac.  ii  Haddington,  96 
Hopesrigg  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  431 
Hope  Temple  museum,  vii.  Renfrew,  294 
Hopeton  house  and  grounds,  ii.  Linlith- 
gow, 20,  21,  22,  27 
Hop  Pringle  castle,  i.  Edinburgh,  417 
Hoprig  property,  ii  Haddington,  177, 181 
Horn,  mount,  xv.  Sutherland,  24,  149, 

150— loch,  25 
Hornclifle  village,  ii  Berwick,  162 
Horndene,  ancient  parish  of,  ii.  Berwick, 

180— village,  183 
Horse  isle,  v.  Ayr,  192 
Horse  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  145 
Horsehopshank  tower,  iii.  Peebles,  116 
Horsley  hill  tower,  iii  Roxburgh,  370 


Hosecoat  house,  Ac.  iii.  Roxburgh,  90, 32 
Hoselaw  chapel,  iii.  Roxburgh,  152 — hill, 

145— loch,  148— village,  153 
Hospital  quarry,  xiii.  Elgin,  98 
Hospitalfieid  house,  xi  Forfar,  498 
Hospitalmill  quarry,  ix.  Fife,  559— spin- 
ning mills,  573— village,  574 
Houff  burial  place,  xi  Kincardine,  252 
Houff  of  Lumphanan,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1091 
Houg^hary  bay,  xiv.  Inverness,  161 
Hounam   parish,  iii   Roxburgh,    188  — 
camp,  197— law,  189— village,  188,198, 
203 
Houndhill,  camp  on,  iii  Peebles,  1 1 6 
Houndwood  tower,  ii.  Berwick,  285 
Hounslow  quarry,  ii.  Berwick,  66 — village, 

83 
Hourn  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  129,  525 
House  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  8  ' 

House  of  Clyne,  remains  at,  xiv.  Ross, 

321 
House  of  Refuge,  Glasgow,  vi  Lanark, 

217 
Housebay,  burial  ground  at,  xv.  Orkney, 

159 
Househill  house,  xiii  Nairn,  2 
Househill  house,  vii  Renfrew,  150,  198 

— colliery,  157 
Houston  and  Killallan,  united  parishes 

of,  vii  Renfrew,  46 
Houston  colliery,  ii  Linlithgow,  88  — 

house,  86,  87 
Houston  head,  xv.  Orknev,  13 — cave,  14 

—isle,  15 
Houston  bleachfield,  Ac.  vii  Renfrew,  52 

— plantations,  47 — village,  53 
Hova  head,  xv.  Shetland,  8 
How  house,  xv.  Orkney,  80 
How  muir,  v.  Ayr,  352 
How  of  Alford,  xii.  Aberdeen,  486,  61 1 
How  of  Annandale,  iv.  Dumfries,  451 
How  of  Applegarth,  iv.  Dumfries,  172 
How  of  Corrichie,  battle  of;  xi  Kincar- 
dine, 338 
'  How  of  Qarioch,  xii  Aberdeen,  748 
How  of  Garvoch,  xi.  Kincardine,  23 
Howof  Habrahelia  cave,  xv.  Orkney,  117 
How  of  the  Mearns,  xi.  Kincardine,  23, 

68,  129,  298 
How  of  Moray,  xiii.  Elgin,  2 
Howdean,  camp  at,  iii  Roxburgh,  11 — 

moor,  ruins  at,  4,  13 
Howgate  village,  i  Edinburgh,  45 
Howgate  mouth  lead  mine,  vi  Lanark, 

519 
Howies  hill  village,  vi.  Lanark,  431 
Howlet  burn  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  835 
Howliston  tower,  Sec  i  Edinburgh,  417 
Hownam  mains,  camp  on,  iii  Roxburgh. 

197 
Howquhay  head,  xv.  Orkney,  204 
Howrat  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  232,  804 
Howwood  limeworks,  vii  Renfrew,  83 
Hoy  head,  hill,  &c.  xv.  Orkney,  26,  27, 
49,  206— isle,  70— sound,  27 
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Hoy  and  Graemsay,  united  parishes  of, 

xv.  Orkney,  40 
Hoxa  quarry,  xt.  Orkney,  191 
Hubie,  remains  at,  xy,  Shetland,  25 
Huggenfield,  limestone  at,  viii.  Dunbar- 

ton,  181 
Hugh's  castle,  xiv.  Inverness,  258 
Hugh's  fair,  xiv.  Ross,  26 
Huille  moss,  ii  Berwick,  41 
Huip  isles  and  ness,  xv.  Orkney,  157 
Hullerhirst  house,  v.  Ayr,  451 
Humbie  quarry,  i.   Edinburgh,   144,  ii. 

Linlithgow,  91 
Humbie  parish,  ii.  Haddington,  100 — 

burn,  101,  106 
Humble  Bumble,  the,  x.  Perth,  1172 
Hume,  annexed  parish  o£  iii  Roxburgh, 

456— castle,  457 
Hume's  vault,  ii.  Berwick,  232 
Huna  bay,  xt.  Caithness,  22 — isle,  Ork- 
ney, 72,    Shetland,   38  —  post-office, 
Caithness,  31 
Hunda  isle,  xt.  Orkney,  191 
Huodalee  mill,  rocks  at,  iii.  Roxburgh,  3 

— tower,  11— caves,  12—  house,  14 
Hunish  point,  xiv.  InTerness,  221, 240 
Hunt  hill,  xiii  Elgin,  60 
Hunterian  museum,  vi.  Lanark,  175 
Hunter's  bog,  L  Edinburgh,  619 — craig, 

592 
Hunter's  hill,  plantations  at,  xi  Kincar- 
dine, 69 
Hunterston  property,  &c  v.  Ayr,  249, 

256— remains  found  at,  258 
Huntfield  bouse,  Ac.  vi  Lanark,  43,  45 
Hunthill  house,  iii.  Roxburgh,  3,  14— 

tower,  1 1 
Hunthill  village,  Ti.  Lanark,  321 
Huntington  bouse,  ii  Haddington,  6 
Huntingtower    castle,   x.    Perth,    1030, 
1031—  Meachfield,  1032, 1034—  village, 
1036 
Huntlaw  collieries,  ii.  Haddington,  347 
Huntly  parish,    xii.  Aberdeen,  1036— 
castle  and  town,   1037— Agricultural 
Association,  1040 
Huntly  castle,  x.  Perth,  409 
Huntly  village,  ii  Berwick,  34 
Huntly  cot  hills,  i  Edinburgh,  49 
Hurkledale,  coins  found  at,  iv.  Dumfries, 

249 
Hurlet  alum  works,  vi.  Lanark,  166,  viii. 
Stirling,  171,  vii.  Renfrew,  149,  154, 
158  —  collieries,  limeworks,  Ac.  150, 
152,  153,  157— village,  137,  200,249 
Hurlford  village,  v.  Ayr,  249 
Hurly  Haaky  hill,  viii.  Stirling,  403 
Hurly  Hawkin  castle,  xi.  For&r,  580 
Hiwker  isle  and  anchorage,  xiv.  Inverness, 

162,  163 
HutchesoiTs  hospital,  vi.  Lanark,  684 
Hutchesontown,  manufactures  of,  vi.  La- 
nark, 696 
Hutig,  Ben,  xv.  Sutherland,  165,  170 
Hutton  parish,  ii.  Berwick,  150 — Agri- 


cultural Association,  160— hall,   151, 
153— village,  154,  161 

Hutton  hills,  iv.  Dumfries,  170 

Hutton  and  Corrie,  united  parishes  of,  iv. 
Dumfries,  537 

Hynd  castle,  xi.  For&r,  486 

Hyndford  bridge,  vi.  Lanark,  4 — village, 
24 

Hyndlee  farm,  iii.  Roxburgh,  99 

Hyndsbaw,  coal  at,  vi.  Lanark,  567— pro- 
perty, 579 

Hyndshieland,  remains  found  at,  vi.  La- 
nark, 854 

I,  isle  and  sound  of,  vii.  Argyle,  297 

Iasgair  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  240 

Ibns  isle,  ii  Haddington,  204 

Icolmkill,  see  Iona 

Idoch  burn,  xii  Aberdeen,  763 

Idrigil  point,  xiv.  Inverness,  324 — house, 
325 

Id  vies,  barony,  xi.  Forfar,  383 

Hie  water,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 

Illeray  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  163 

Imachar,  school  at,  v.  Bute,  66,  67 

Imersay  isle,  vii  Argyle,  661 

Inailite  village,  xiv.  Ross,  136 

Inaltorie  castle,  xiii  Banff,  67 

Inch  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  1 1 

Inch  isle,  ix.  Kinross,  3 

Inch  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  83 

Inch  parish,  iv.  Wigton,  80 

Inch  of  Forfar,  ruins  of,  xi.  Forfar,  695 

Inchard  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  119 — wa- 
ter, 120, 216 

Inchbare  village,  xi  Forfar,  668 

Inchbelly  bridge,  &c  viii  Dunbarton,  145, 
174 — plantations,  Stirling,  145 

Inchberry  property,  xiii  Elgin,  231 

Inchbervie  castle,  x.  Perth,  433 

Inchbrakie  Yew,  &c.  x.  Perth,  495,  503 

Inchbrayock,  annexed  parish  of,  xi  For- 
far, 245— house,  252— isle,  282 

Inchbreck,  viii.  Dunbarton,  174 

Inchcaileoch  isle,  viii.  Stirling,  89,  90 

Inchcolm  isle  and  monastery,  ix.  Fife,  7 1 T 

Inchconachan  isle,  viii  Dunbarton,  156, 
157 

Inchcoulter,  improvements  at,  xiv.  Rosa, 
325 

Inchcruin  isle,  viii  Dunbarton,  233 

Inchdrewer  castle,  xiii  Banff,  30 — bouse, 
&c.  13,226    . 

Inchefiray  abbey,  x.  Perth,  749 

Inches  burn,  xiv.  Inverness,  4 — castle, 
15— property,  445,  456— quarries,  44a 

Inches  of  Grangemouth,  viii  Stirling,  26 

Inchfad  isle,  viii  Dunbarton,  233 

Inohfriechlan  isle,  viii  Dunbarton,  156, 
157 

Inch  Oalbraith  isle,  viii.  Dunbarton,  156, 
157 

Inch  Oar  vie  isle,  ii  Linlithgow,  1,  101, 
ix.  Fife,  231,  240 

Inchinnan   parish,  vii.   Renfrew,   US- 
bridge,  26, 27— palace,  123 
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Inchkeith  isle  and  lighthouse,  ix.  Fife, 

801,  819 
Inchlaw  hill,  ix.  Fife,  426 
In'chlonaig  isle,  viii.  Dunbarton,  156 
Inchmahone  isle,  x.  Perth,  1097 — loch, 

1095,  1097— priory,  1105 
Inchmarlo  house,  &c.  xi.  Kincardine,  325, 

326 
Inchmarnock  isle,  r.  Bute,  96,  104 
Inchmartin,  remains  at,  x.  Perth,  385 
Inch  Mickery  isle,  i.  Edinburgh,  592 
lnchmill  spinning  mills,  xi  Forfar,  501 
Inchmoan  isle,  viii.  Dunbarton,  156,  157 
Inchmurren  isle,  viii.  Dunbarton,  156 
Inchriach  hill,  xiii  Elgin,  137 
Inchrory  marl  bank,  xiii.  Banff,  299 
Inchrye  house,  ix.  Fife,  52 
Inchtavanach  iBle,  viii.  Dunbarton,  157 
Inchterff  moss,  viii.  Stirling*  143 
Inchture  parish,  x.  Perth,  825— village, 

836 
Inchtuthil,  camp  at,  x.  Perth,  674 
Inchwood  burn,  viii.  Stirling,  139 
Inchy  chapel,  x.  Perth,  1105 
Inchyra  hill,  x.  Perth,  609— house,  938 

—village,  933 
Indaal  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  317 
Indorb  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  433 
Ing  glen,  vii.  Argyle,  126 
Ingan  hills,  ix.  Kinross,  38 
Inganess  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  I,  169,  170, 

172 
Inglis  green  bleachfield,  i.  Edinburgh,  125 
Inglismaldie  house,  xi.  Kincardine,  26, 

300,  302— quarry,  299 
Ingliston  house,  xi.  Forfar,  218— camp 

at,  476 
lnimore  cave,  viii.  Argyle,  300 
Inishail  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  82— nunnery,  97 
Imshchonnei  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  373 
Inishdrynich  house,  vii.  Argyle,  98 
Inisherrich  church,  vii.  Argyle,  373 
lnishkenneth  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  297,  300 

—house,  306 
Inistil  glen,  xiv.  Inverness,  286 
Inkcraig  spring,  ix.  Fife,  691 
Inkstack  quarry,  xv.  Caithness,  45 
lnaeravon,  remains  found  at,  ii.  Linlith* 

gow,  123— tower,  129 
Innerfearan,  see  Dingwall 
Inciergelly  woods,  ix.  Fife,  973,  974 
Innerkip  parish,  vii.  Renfrew,  525 
Innerleithen   parish,  iii.   Peebles,    24— 

spring  and  village,  26,  27 
hinermessan   moat,  iv.   Wigton,   86  : — 

castle,  87 
Innerpeffary  church,  &c.  x.  Perth,  315, 

331 
Innersand,  chrome  ore  at,  xv.  Shetland, 

103 
Innertig,  church  at,  v.  Ayr,  422 
Innerwell   port,  &c.   iv.   Wigton,  23 — 

fishery,  32 
Innerwick  parish,  ii.  Haddington,  233— 

castle,  236,  240— village,  233, 246 


Innes  house,  xiii  Elgin,  45,  46— remain* 

at,  46— village,  47 
Innocent's  how,  xiii.  Elgin,  46 
Innoval  head,  xv.  Orkney,  116 
Inord  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  219 
Insch  parish,  xii   Aberdeen,  747— vil- 
lage, 757 
Insch  of  Stevenston,  v.  Ayr,  427 
Insh  sound,  vii  Argyle,  71 
Inshewan  house,  xi.  Forfar,  200 
Inshoch  moss,  xiii.  Nairn,  8 — castle,  12 
Inver  village,  x.  Perth,  1010 
Inver  village,  xiv.  Ross,  282, 292, 294 
Inver  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  108 
Inverallan,  annexed  parish  of,  xiv.  Inver- 

ness,432 
Inverallochy  castle,  xii.  Aberdeen,  294— 

house,  295— village,  296,  296 
Inverarity  parish,  xi  Forfar,  234 
Inverary  parish,  vii.  Argyle,  I— castle,  26 

— town,  1,  34 
Inveraven  parish,  xiii  Banf£  123 
Inveravon  tower,  ii.  Linlithgow,  129 
Inveravon  property,  vi  Lanark,  268 
Inverawe  house,  vS.  Argyle,  98,  £01 
Inverbervie  town,  xi.  Kincardine,  1, 10, 

15 — cross,  7 
Inverbervie  castle,  x.  Perth,  433 
Inverbrora  farm,  xv.  Sutherland,  150 
ftiverbrothock  district,  xi.   Forfar,  489. 

490— church,  515 
Invercanny  property,  xi  Kincardine,  325 
Invercarron  district,  xi  Kincardine,  216 
Invercarron  house,  xiv.  Ross,  419 
Invercauld  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  649, 650 
Inverchaolain  parish,  vii  Argyle,  108 
Invercharnan,  trees  at,  vii  Argyle,  484 
Invercharron,  battle  of,  xiv.  Rosa,  407 
Inverchastly  farm,  xv.  Sutherland,  19 
Invereighty  house,  &c  xi.  Forfar,  218, 

235 
Invereman  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  547 
Invererne  house,  xiii.  Elgin,  167 
Invcreshie  property,  xiv.  Inverness,  87 
Inveresk  parish,  i  Edinburgh,  246— vil- 
lage, 246,  247,  250 
Invereskandy  ferm,  xi.  Forfar,  663 
Inverfolla  obelisk,  vii  Argyle,  242 
Invergarry  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  51 1 
Invergordon  castle,  xiv.  Ross,  271 — nesa> 

263— village,  272,  275 
Invcrgowrie,  annexed  parish  ot,  xi.  For* 
far,    568— bay,    576  —  bum,  569  — 
church,  581—  house,  578 
Inveriehny  property,  xiii  Banff,  158 
Inverie  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  135 
Inverinate  bay,  xiv.  Ross,  172 
Inverkeilor  parish,  xi  Forfar,  239— vil- 
lage, 241 
Inverkeithing  and  Rosyth,  united  parishes 

of,  ix.  Fife,  230 
Inverkeithing,  battle  of,  ix.  Fife,  865— 

town,  236,  241,  242,244 
tnverkcithny  parish,  xiii   Banff,  211—* 
village,  384 
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Inverltirkig  water  and  fells,  xv.  Suther- 
land, 106,  108 
Inverleven  village,  ix.  Fife,  $82 
Inverlochy,  battle  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  509 

-—castle,  508 
Invermark  castle,  xi  Forfar,  194 
Invermay  house,  £c.  x.  Perth,  1 174, 1 175 
Invennoriston  chapel,  xiv.  Inverness,  49 

— distillery,  &c.  47 
Invermouston  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  296 
Inverneil  house,  vii.  Argyle,  262 
Inverness  parish  and  town,  xiv.  Inverness, 

1— educational  society,  29 
Inverness-shire,  observations  on,  xiv.  In- 
verness, 524 
Invernettie  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  345 — pro- 
perty, 361 
Invernochty  doune,  xii  Aberdeen,  544— 

parish,  see  Strathdon 
Inverquharity  braes,  xi.  Forfar,   159 — 

castle,  171 
Inverquiech  castle,  x.  Perth,  1116 
Inversnaid  cave,  viii.  Stirling,  94 
Invertiel  village,  ix.  Fife,  811 — quoad  sa- 
cra parish,  815 
Inverugie  castle,  xii.  Aberdeen,  195, 353 
Inverugie  House,  xiii.  Elgin,  37 
Inveruglass  bay,  viii  Dunbarton,  95 — 

water,  &c  156,  234 
Inverurie  parish,  xii  Aberdeen,  677— 
battle,  679— canal,  68, 683— castle,  678 
—town,  677,  683,  684 — vale,  677 
Invery  property,  xi.  Kincardine,  324 
Inweary  burn,  ix.  Fife,  339 
Inzievar  house,  ix.  Fife,  799 
Iona,  isle  and  quoad  sacra  parish  of,  vii 

Argyle,  297,  312,  320,  331 
Iorsa  loch,  v.  Bute,  42 
Ire  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  85 
Irenan  cairn,  xiv.  Roes,  63 
Irish  channel,  iv.  Wigton,  102, 123,  129, 

162 
Irishlaw  hill,  v.  Ayr,  787 
Irnie  hill,  ix.  Fife,  970 
Iron  isle,  v.  Bute,  41 
Irongath  hills,  ii  Linlithgow,  55,  121 
Irongray  parish,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  265 
Irons  hill,  xi  Forfar,  325 
Irvine  parish  and  town,  v.  Ayr,  619 — har- 
bour, 683— water,  179,  180,  436,  523, 
535,537,606,619,667,835 
Isa  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  326 
Isbister,  remains  at,  xv.  Orkney,  55 
Ishour  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  87 
Isla  water,  xiii.  Banff,  200,  209, 213, 214, 

388 
Isla  water,  xi  Forfar,  413,  421,  423,  637, 
670,  675,  691,  x.  Perth,  233,  1110, 
1111,1130,1141,1168,1180 
Island-nave  church,  vii.  Argyle,  650 
Island  Stalker  castle,  vii.  Argyle,  240 
Islay  isle,  vii  Argyle,  644,  659,  668— 

house,  669 
Isle  of  Benleven,  viii.  Stirling,  100 
Isle  of  Lochar,  iv.  Dumfries,  41 


Isle  of  Whithorn,  spring  at,  iv.  Wigton, 

53 — village,  55 
Isleornsay,  improvements  at,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 320 
Itlaw  cairn,  xiii.  Banff,  162 
Ivar's  knowe,  xv.  Orkney,  139 
Ivybank  house,  xiii  Nairn,  2 
Jackston  hill,  xi  Kincardine,  270 
Jackton  village,  vi  Lanark,  880,  898 
Janefield  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  25 
Janet  Carstairs'  cave,  xiii  Banff,  255 
Janetown,  dun  at,  xiv.  Ross,  110 
Janet's  brae,  camp  at,  iii  Peebles,  9 
Jardine  hall,  iv.  Dumfries,  173,  175,  182, 

184 
Jed  forest,  iii.  Roxburgh,  4,  99 — water,  1, 

2,  98,  254,  428 
Jedburgh  parish,  iii.  Roxburgh,  1— abbey, 

7,  8— castle,  10,  14— town,  14,  17 
Jellyhands  property,  xi  Kincardine,  260 
Jellyholm-  rocks,  viii  Clackmannan,  23 
Jemimaville,  tumulus  at,  xiv.  Ross,  45 — 

village,  49 
Jericho  village,  iv.  Dumfries,  40 
Jerviston  house,  vi  Lanark,  784 
Jerviswood  property  and  house,  vi.  Lanark, 

7,12 
Jock's  gill,  spring  at,  vi.  Lanark,  566 
John  Baptist's- well,  xiv.  Rots,  22,  246 
John  Knox's  kirk,  ii  Haddington,  194 
John  Legg's  well,  xiii  Banff;  179" 
John  of  Blairbowie'B  chair,  xii  Aberdeen, 

582 
John  o'Groat's  house,  xv.  Caithness,  26 
John  Watson's  hospital,  i  Edinburgh,  725 
Johnshaven  bay,  xi.  Kincardine,  52,  54 — 

village,  60,  61,  270 
Johnson's  cave,  xv.  Orkney,  27 
Johnston  lodge,  &c.  xi  Kincardine,  26, 

131,  133— spring,  130— tower,  27,37 

—trees  at,  131 
Johnston  loch,  vi.  Lanark,  401 
Johnstone  parish,  iv.  Dumfries,  151 
Johnstone  mills  bridge,  iv.  Dumfries,  165 
Johnstone  castle,  vii.  Renfrew,  \98~quoad 

sacra  parish,  135— village,   190,  201, 

249 
Johnstone's  pool,  vi.  Lanark,  810 
Joppa  village,  v.  Ayr,  662 
Joppa  village,  i.  Edinburgh,  390,  393 
Jordaohill  collieries,  vi  Lanark,  672 
Jordanhill,  vii  Renfrew,  2 — house,  19 
Jordanlaw,  remains  at,  ii  Berwick,  66 
Jordanstone  house,  x.  Perth,  1119 
Judgment  thorn,  the,  iv.  Dumfries,  96 
Jumper  green  village,  i  Edinburgh,  121 
Jura  isle  and  parish,  vii.  Argyle,  534 
Justinghaugh,  remains  at,  viii   Stirling. 

210 
Kail  water  and  valley,  iii.  Roxburgh,  145, 

147, 189,  191,221,  254,  428,  447,448, 

450 
Kailzie  house,  &c  iii.  Roxburgh,  44— 

suppressed  parish,  36 
Kaim  village,  xiii  Elgin,  36 
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Kaim  of  Mathers,  xi.  Kincardine,  35,  278, 

280 
Kaim  of  Newton,  the,  i.  Edinburgh,  569 
Kaime,  rocks  at,  vii.  Renfrew,  387 
Kaimes  hill,  i.  Edinburgh,  77 — camp  on, 

91 
Kaimes  of  Airlie  hill,  xi  Forfar,  612 
Kaimes  #f  Eccles,  ii.  Berwick,  58 
Kaimes  of  Greenlaw,  ii.  Berwick,  41 
Kaimhill  colliery,  vii.  Renfrew,  359 
Kair  house,  xi  Kincardine,  26, 161 — re- 
mains found  at,  155 
Kaimhill,  ironstone  pits  at,  vi  Lanark, 

647 
Kale  see  Kail 

Kale' port,  iv.  Wigton,  133,  134 
Kame  hill,  v.  Ayr,  244, 246— quarry,  247 
Kame  water,  ix.  Fife,  719 
Karnes  house,  ii.  Berwick,  55 — loch,  54 
Karnes  bay,  v.  Bute,  69,  96— castle,  101, 

104— hill,  96-— quarry,  100— property 

and  village,  74 
Karnes  of  Berne,  xi.  Kincardine,  165 
Katrine  loch,  x.  Perth,  350,  1151,  viii. 

Stirling,  89 
Keallin  harbour,  xiv.  Inverness,  163 
Keanlochbervie,  quoad  sacra  parish  of, 

xv.  Sutherland,  118,  132 
Keanlochhuchart,  church  at,  xiv.  Ross, 

238 
Kearn,  annexed  parish  of,  xii  Aberdeen, 

406 
Kebat  water,  xiii  Banff,  297 
Kebback  stone,  the,  xiii.  Nairn,  2,  xiv. 

Inverness,  470 
Kedslie  chapel,  ii.  Berwick,  6 
Keelder  castle,  iii.  Roxburgh,  441 
Keelhill  colliery,  vi  Lanark,  645 
Keen  mount,  xi.  Forfar,  191,  Kincardine 

24 
Keen  of  Hammer,  xv.  Shetland,  37 
Keeny  water,  xi.  Forfar,  192 
Keig  parish,  xii.  Aberdeen,  943 
Keil  cave,  vii  Argyle,  413 — chapel,  428 

—house,  430 
Keiller's  brae  factory,  viii  Clackmannan, 

48,49 
Keillor  hill,  xi  Forfar,  558— village,  559 
Keillor  district,  x.  Perth,  249,  251 
Keillor  water,  xi.  Forfar,  239 
Keills  head,  vii.  Argyle,  632— church, 

635 
Keilour  bum,  ix.  Fife,  22 
Keils  glen,  ix.  Fife,  432 
Keir  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1098 
Keir  parish,  iv.  Dumfries,  460— hill,  460, 

462 
Keir  hill,  vi  Lanark,  49 — camp  on,  57 
Keir  house,  x.  Perth,  1041 
Keir  chapel,  iv.  Wigton,  176 
Keir  of  Lecropt,  x.  Perth,  1 1 61 
Keir  brae  of  Drum,  viii.  Stirling,  268 
Keir  brae  of  Garden,  viii  Stirling,  268 
Keir  head,  watch  post  at,  x.  Perth,  1 107 
Keir  hill  of  Dasher,  viii  Stirling,  268 


Keirhill  of  Gargunnock,  viii.  Stirling,  51 

Keirhill  of  Glentirran,  viii.  Stirling,  268 

Keir  knowe,  remains  on,  viii  Stirling,  268 

Keir  mill,  iv.  Dumfries,  470 

Keirs  quarry,  v.  Ayr,  336 

Keiry  crags,  ix.  Kinross,  42 

Keiss  bay,  xv.  Caithness,  117, 118, 119 — 

castle,  141 — church  and  quoad  sacm 

pariah  of,  32,  160,  163— woods  at,  128 
Keith  parish,  xiii  Banff,  388— villages, 

389 
Keith  water,  ix.  Fife,  230 
Keith,  annexed  parish  of;  ii  Haddington, 

100— burn,  101— house,  &c.  102 
Keith,  salmon  fisheries  of,  x.  Perth,  244 
Keithhall  and   Kinkell,  united  parishes 

of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  743 
Keithhall  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  743,  744 
Keithick  village,  x.  Perth,  1147 
Keith  Insch  isle,  xii  Aberdeen,  344 
Keithtown  village,  xiv.  Ross,  256 
Kel  stane,  i  Edinburgh,  119 
Kelburn  castle,  &c  v.  Ayr,  787,  790, 798 
Kelhead  limeworks,  iv.  Dumfries,  219, 

247— village,  253 
Kellie  law,  ix.  Fife,  316,  914— collieries, 

915 
Kellock  burn,  xii  Aberdeen,  728 
Kelloe  house,  ii.  Berwick  270 
Kells  parish,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  108 
Kelly  burn,  xii  Aberdeen,  964 
Kelly  bum,  v.  Ayr,  790 
Kelly  burn,  viii  Clackmannan,  76 
Kelly  castle  and  house,  xi  Forfar,  332 — 

den,  495 
Kelly  house,  vii.  Renfrew,  526 
Kellyhead  hills,  iii.  Peebles,  135 
Kelso  parish  and  town,  iii  Roxburgh, 

298— abbey,  308,  317— bridge,  320 
Kelton  parish,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  144 
Kelton  village,  iv.  Dumfries,  356 
Keltie  water  and  falls,  x.  Perth,  266, 267, 

351,  352,  1226 
Keltnie  water,  x.  Perth,  542,  759 
Keltie  bridge,  ix.  Kinross,  70 — colliery, 

28— village,  Fife,  176 
Kelvin  water,  vi.  Lanark,  102,  104,  206, 

399,  669,  945 
Kelvin  water,  viii.  Dunbarton,  37, 38, 1 37, 

172, 234,  Stirling,  139,  145, 169,  234, 

236 
Kelvinhead,  soil  at,  viii  Stirling,  141— 

house,  145 
Kem  water,  ix.  Fife,  719 
Kemback,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  719— hills, 

720-mills,  725 
Kemrtay,  parish  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  81 7 
Kemp  castle,  ruins  at,  xi  Forfar,  606 
Kemplaw,  fort  on,  v.  Ayr,  801 
Kempe,  know  of,  Renfrew,  the,  vii  Ren- 
frew, 13 
Kemplemire,  spring  at,  xiii  Banff,  148 
Kempoch  point,  vii.  Renfrew,  386 
Kemp's  castle,  ruins  o£  v.  Ayr,  109 
Kemp's  score,  viii  Clackmannan,  79 
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Kempstone,  remains  at,  xi.  Kincardine, 

250 
K  emptor),  remains  found  at,  xiii  Elgin,  46 
K  em  y  shall,  plantations  at,  iv.  Dumfries, 

55 
Ken  loch,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  3,4, 99, 108, 
410,  192,  27ft— river,  3,  4,  108, 109, 
*    192,272,282,369 
Kenleith,  camp  at,  i.  Edinburgh,  547 
Kenlocb,  falls  of,  vii.  Argyle,  166 
Kenlochaline  castle,  vii.  Argyle,  184 
Kenloway  burn,  ix.  Fife,  450,  454 
Kenly  burn,  ix.  Fife,  358,  450,  454,  914 
Kenmore  head,  vii.  Argyle,  3 — village,  27 
Kenmore,  pariah  of,  x.  Perth,  452 — vil- 
lage, 470 
Kenmuick,  lands  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  903 
Kenmuir  bog,  vi  Lanark,  424,  425 
Kenmure  castle,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  108, 

111 
Kenmure  hill,  vii  Renfrew,  76 
Kennedies9  pool,  the,  v.  Ayr,  281 
Kennedy  castle,  iv.  Wigton,  83,  88 
Kennet  colliery,  viii.  Clackmannan,  124 

—house,  127— village,  132,  135 
Kenneth's  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  377 
Kennethmont,  parish  of,  xii  Aberdeen, 

583  „ 
Kennetpans  harbour,  viii  Clackmannan, 

123— house,  127 
Kennetside  head,  ii  Berwick,  53 
Kennoway,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  375 — vil- 
lage, 376,  379,  380— burn,  376 
Kennox  burn,  vi.  Lanark,  479 
Kenny,  loups  of,  xi  Forfar,  612 
Kenrive  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  305 — quarries, 

308 
Kentailen  bay,  vii  Argyle,  229 
Kenture  bay,  vii  Argyle,  661 
Keoldale  frith,  xv.  Sutherland,  85 — re- 
mains at,  94 
Keonston,  camp  at,  v.  Ayr,  496 
Kepping  burn,  v.  Ayr,  790 
Keppoch  house,  &c.  viii.  Dunbarton»84, 87 
Keppoch,  farm  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  504 — 

battle  of,  509 
Keppoch  lodge,  remains  found  at,  xiv. 

Ross,  252 
Kepty  hill,  xi  Forfar,  496 
Kerbet  water,  xi.  Forfar,  208,  223,  338 
Kerchesters  hill,  iii.  Roxburgh,  236 
Kerilaw  castle,  ruins  of,  v.  Avr,  450, 451, 

452, 455 
Kerloack  hill,  xi  Kincardine,  24,  232, 

324 
Kernadort  well,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  1 1 1 
Keroch  hill,  iv.  Wigton,  233 
Kerrycraig  village,  v.  Bute,  89,  92 
Kerse  loch,  v.  Ayr,  274 — castle,  ruins  of, 

281 
Kerse,  property  ot,  viii.  Stirling,   9  — 

house,  12 
Kerse  of  Kinnel,  remains  found  at,  iv. 

Dumfries,  158 
Kersheugh,  rocks  at,  iii.  Roxburgh,  3 


Kershope  water,  iii.  Roxburgh,  441 
Kersland  collieries,  v.  Ayr,  231 
Kervaic  bay,  xv.  Sutherland,  85 
Kerry  chapel,  ruins  of,  iv.  Wigton,  176 
Kescaig  water,  xv.  Sutherland,  87 
Kessock  ferry,  &c.  xiv    Inverness,  2,  28 
Ross,  61, 229— battle  at,  45— property, 
58,  59 
Kethick,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  1147 
Ketland  glen,  vii.  Argyle,  473 
Kettins,  parish  of,  xi.  Forfiir,  641—  vil- 
lage, ib. 
Kettle,  parish  o£  ix.  Fife,  102— village, 

106,  109 
Kettle  stone,  the,  vii.  Argyle,  206 
Kettleholm  bridge,  iv.  Dumfries,  206, 207 
Kettletoft  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  86 — remains 

at,  138 
Kevock  burn,  vii  Renfrew,  385 
Key  gill,  ruins  at,  vi  Lanark,  819 
Kidland,  quarry  at,  ii.  Haddington,  155 
Kiel  church,  ruins  of,  vii  Argyle,  499 
Kiel  burn,  ix.  Fife,  438 
Kierfiold  hill,  xv.  Orkney,  42 
Kiggend,  village  of,  vi.  Lanark,  246 
Kil  a  Bhean,  name  of,  xir.  Inverness,  14 
Kilbagie  house,  viii  Clackmannan,  128 

—distillery,  ib. 
Kilbarchan,  parish  of,  vii.  Renfrew,  353 

—village,  354,  363,  371,  378 
Kilbay  head,  xiv.  Ross,  158 
Kilberry,  annexed  parish  o£  vii  Argyle, 

408 
Kilbimie,  parish  of,  v.  Ayr,  689— col- 
lieries, 694— hills,  21 1  —loch,  57 1 ,  690, 
692— place,  ruins  of,  691,  705,  707 — 
property,  699 — village,  691,  717 
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burn,  vii  Argyle,  7 — chapel, 


Kilblane,  battle  of;  xii  Aberdeen,  778 

Kilbrachmont  hill,  ix.  Fife,  316,  319 

Kilbrandon  sound,  v.  Bute,  40 

Kilbrandon  and  Kilchattan,  united  pa- 
rishes of,  vii  Argyle,  71 

Kilbride,  annexed  parish  of,  vii.  Argyle, 
522 

Kilbride  bay,  vii  Argyle,  360 — church, 
ruins  o£  685 — monastery,  25 

Kilbride,  West,  parish  of,  v.  Ayr,  243 

Kilbride  water,  v.  Ayr,  246 — property, 
254 

Kilbride,  parish  of,  v.  Bute,  1 

Kilbride  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  460— loch,  462 
—ruins  of  chapel,  467 

Kilbride,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  xiv.  Inverness, 
305 

Kilbride,  ruins  of  church  at,  iv.  Kirkcud- 
bright, 332 

Kilbride,  East,  parish  of,  vi.  Lanark,  877 
—village,  879,  889,  893,  898 

Kilbryde  castle,  x.  Perth,  1041 

Kilbucho,  annexed  parish  of,  iii.  Peebles, 
78— house,  85 

Kilburn,  embankments  at,  iv.  Dumfries, 
409 
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Kilcadzow  law,  vi.  Lanark,  565  — lime- 
works,  569 — village,  592 

Kilcalmkill,  property  of,  xv.  Sutherland, 
31,  154 — cascade  and  house,  151 — 
burying  ground,  155 

Kilcalinonell  and  Kilberry,  united  pa- 
rishes of,  vii  Argyle,  408 

Kilchatan  bay,  v.  Bute,  83 — remains  at, 
85— village,  89,  92 

Kilchattan,  annexed  parish  of,  vii.  Argyle, 

Kilchenzie,  annexed  parish  of,  vii.  Argyle, 

376 
Kilchiaran  harbour,  vii.  Argyle,  230 
Kilchoan  harbour,  vii.  Argyle,  156 
Kilchoman,  parish  of,  vii.  Argyle,  644 — 

bay,  645 
Kilchrenan  and  Dalavich,  united  parishes 

of,  vii.  Argyle,  372 
Kilchrist,  ruins  of  church  of,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 306 
Kilchrist,  nunnery  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  40 
Kilchrist,  annexed  parish  o£  xiv.  Ross, 

399 
Kilclerin  castle,  xiv.  Inverness,  204,  207 
Kilconquhar,  parish  o&  ix.  Fife,  315 — 

house,  326— loch,  280,  317 
Kilcoy  castle,  xiv.  Ross,  66y  384— pro- 
perty, 58,  63,  65,  68 
Kilcraigin,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  viii.  Dun- 
barton,  117— village,  126 
Kildalton,  parish  of,  vii.  Argyle,  659 
Kildaranan,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  v.  Bute, 

103 
Kildavie  glen,  vii  Argyle,  417 
Kildean  bridge,  viii  Stirling,  426 
Kildonan,  improvements  at,  v.  Ayr,  533 
Kildonan,  parish  o£  xv.  Sutherland,  133 

—strath,  135 
Kildonnan,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  iv.  Wig- 
ton,  199 
Kildrummy,  parish  o£  xii.  Aberdeen,  976 

—castle,  544,  976 
Kilfedder,  old  wall  at,  iv.  Wigton,  232 
Kilfilt  house,  ruins  of;  iv.  Wigton,  142 
Kilfinan,  parish  of,  vii.  Argyle,  359— bay, 

360— burn,  362,  363 
Kilfinichen  house,  vii  Argyle,  306 
Kilfinichen  and  Kilviceuen,  united  pa- 
rishes of,  vii  Argyle,  296 
Kilfinnan,  parallel  roads  of,  xiv.  Inverness, 

506 
Kilforman,  cairns  of,  xiii  Elgin,  86 
Kilgour,  suppressed  parish  of,  ix.  Fife, 

920— burial  ground  at,  939 
Kilgrammie  coal  pit,  v.  Ayr,  392 
Kilgraston  house  and  paintings,  x.  Perth, 

806 
Kilhelvie  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  245, 

251 
Kilhenzie  castle,  ruins  of;  v.  Ayr,  365 
Kilister  hill,  viii  Dunbarton,  84 
Kilkerran  house,  v.  Ayr,  383 — limeworks, 

382— plantations,  384 
Kill  hills,  viii  Stirling,  274 


Kill  water,  v.  Ayr,  637,  651 
Killallan,  annexed  parish,  &c  of,  vii  Ren- 
frew, 46,  47 
Killantringan  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  132 
Killarow  and  Kilmeny,  united  parishes  of, 

vii  Argyle,  668 
Killbar,  chapel  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  198, 206 
Killcraggan,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  viii  Don- 
barton,  102 
Killdean,  battle  of,  viii  Stirling,  316 
Killean,  ruins  of  church  at,  vii  Argyle,  287 
Killean,  glen  of,  xv.  Sutherland,  149 
Killearn,  parish  o£  viii   Stirling,  60— 

house,  61,  63,  66-hills,  38 
Killearn  and  Kilchenzie,  united  parishes 

of,  vii.  Argyle,  376 
Killearnan,  parish  of,  xiv.  Ross,  63 
Killermont  house,  &c  viii.  Dunbarton,  43, 

49 
Killevin  church,  ruins  of,  vii  Argyle,  685 
KilJiah,  lochs  at,  vii.  Argyle,  6 
Killiecrankie,  pass  of;  x,  Perth,  644— 

battle  of,  564,  645 
Killiedraught  bay,  ii.  Berwick,  318,  320 
Killiemore,  battle  of,  iv.  Wigton,  173 — 

remains  at,  177 
Killigray  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  155 
Killin,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  1066— village, 
"     1090,  1091 
Killin  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  236 
Killiness  point,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
Killock  glen,  rails  at,  vii  Renfrew,  317 
Killoe  water,  iv.  Dumfries,  297 
Kiiloran  house,  vii.  Argyle,  545 
Killundine  castle,  ruins  of;  vii.  Argyle, 

184 
Kilmadan,  parish  of,  vii.  Argyle,  672 
Kilmadock,  parish  o£  x.  Perth,  1224 — 

ruins  of  church  of,  1231 
Kilmahew  house,  viii  Dunbarton,  87 
Kilmaichlie  spring,  xiii  Banff,  125— house, 

129 — remains  found  at,  132 
Kilmalcolm,  parish  of,  vii  Renfrew,  56— 

village,  58,  59 
Kilmalie,  parish  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  117 
Kilmaluag,  district  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  240 

— bay,  *6. 
Kilmaluag,  suppressed  parish  of,  vii  Ar- 
gyle, 223 
Kilmany,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  532— hill,  533 

— village,  to.  542— property  of,  550 
Kilmardinny  loch  and  grounds,  viii  Dun- 
barton, 37 — house,  49 
Kilmaria  church,  ruins  of,  vii  Argyle,  147 
Kilmarie,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 305 
Kilmarnock,  parish  and  town  of,  v.  Ayr, 
535 — burn,  536— collieries,  537— and 
Troon  railway,  554,  683 
Kilmaron  house,  ix.  Fife,  8 
Kilmaronock,  parish  of;  viii.  Dunbarton, 

211 
Kilmartin,  parish  of,  vii.  Argyle,  547— 
castle,  rums  of,  559— house,  561 — vil- 
lage, ib. 
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Kilmaurs,  parish  of,  v.  Ayr,  769 — water 

and  town,  ib. 
Kilmelford,  annexed  parish  of,  vii.  Ar- 
gyle, 61 
Kilmeny,  annexed  parish  of,  vii  Argyle, 

668 
Kilmichael  water,  vii  Argyle,  633 
Kilmichael  chapel,  ruins  of,  v.  Bute,  103 

— plantations  at,  16 
KilmiJian,  burial  place  at,  vii.  Argyle,  25 
Kilminning,  remains  at,  ix.  Fife,  966 
Kilminster  burn,  xv.  Caithness,   123— 

moss,  54,  119,  126— loch,  123 
Kilmonivaig,  parish  o£  xiv.  Inverness,  503 
Kilmorack,  parish  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  360 

— fells  of,  361,  489 
Kilmore  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  43 — burial 

place  at,  45— church  at,  320 
Kilmore,annexed  parish  of,  vii  Argyle,  339 
Kilmore  and  Kilbride,  united  parishes  of, 

vii.  Argyle,  522 
Kilmorich,  annexed  parish  of,  vii.  Argyle, 

701 
Kilmorie,  ruins  of  churches  at,  vii  Argyle, 

45,  262,  263, 685— house,  676,  686 
Kilmorie,  parish  of,  v.  Bute,  40 — ruins  of 

chapel  of,  103— castle,  104 
Kilmorie,  chapel  at,  iv.  Wigton,  1 1 1 
Kilmote,  plantations  at,  xv.  Sutherland, 

W« 
Kilmster,  battle  at,  xv.  Caithness,  115 
Kilmuir,  or    Duirinish,  parish    of,  xiv. 

Inverness,  322 
Kilmuir,  parish  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  237— 

district  of,  240 
Kilmuir  Easter,  parish  of,  xiv.  Ross,  301 
Kilmuir  Wester  and  Suddy,  united  pa- 
rishes of,  xiv.  Ross,  57 
Kilmun,  annexed  parish  of,  vii.  Argyle, 

567— village  ofr*07 
Kilmux  house,  ix.  Fife,  268 
Kilneuar,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  vii.  Argyle,  I 
685  ! 

Kilninian  and  Kilmore,  united  parishes  ! 
of,  vii  Argyle,  339  ! 

Kilninian,  quoad  sacra  parish  of,  vii.  Ar-  | 
gyle,  342  I 

Kilninver  and  Kilmelford,  united  parishes 

of,  vii.  Argyle,  61  ' 

Kilnside  house,  vii  Renfrew,  198 
Kil patrick  bay,  v.  Bute,  41 
Kilpatrick  hills,   vi   Lanark,   105,  viii. 

Dunbarton,  16,  36 
Kilpatrick,  New  or  East,  parish  of,  viii 
Dunbarton,  36— Old,  parish  of,  15— 
village,  ib.  23,  29 
Kilpumie  bill,  xi  Forfar,  558,  560 
Kilravock  castle,  xiv.  Inverness,  452 
Kilremonth,name  of,  ix.  Fife,  450 
Kilrenny,  parish  o£  ix.  Fife,  970—  village, 

975, 977, 980 
Kilnrie,  ancient  name  of  St  Andrews,  ix. 

Fife,  450 
Kilruskin,  spring  at,  v.  Ayr,  246 
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Kilry  hill  and  valley,  xi  Forfiur,  421,  424 

—burn,  425 
Kil-St-Ninian,  burial  place  at,  xi  Inver- 
ness, 46 
Kilspindie,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  1162— 

burn,  1163— village,  1166 
Kilspindy  fort,  ruins  ot,  ii  Haddington, 

252 
Kilstay,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  iv.  Wigton, 

199 
Kilsyth,  parish  of,  viii.  Stirling,  138— 

town,  141, 158— battle,  148 
Kiltarlity,  parish  o£  xiv.  Inverness,  483— 

braes,  41 
Kiltearn,  parish  of,  xiv.  Ross,  313 
Kiltongue  coal,  the,  vi  Lanark,  243 
Kilvarie  church,  ruins  of,  vii.  Argyle,  517 
Kilviceuen,  annexed  parish  of,  vii.  Argyle, 

296— church,  349 
Kilwinning,  parish  of,  v.  Ayr,  81 1 — town 
of,  8 12, 829— monastery,  816— masonic 
lodge,  823,  i  Edinburgh,  283 
Kimblethmont  quarries,  xi.  Forfar,  540 
Kimmerghame,  marl  pits  at,  ii  Berwick, 

267— house,  270 
Kinaldie,  trees  at,  ix.  Fife,  306 
Kinardy  tower,  ruins  o£  xiii  Banff,  383 

—house,  385 
Kinbattoch,  ruins  of  church  at,  xii  Aber- 
deen, 417 
Kinbeache  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  41—  property, 

48 
Kinbean  hill,  xiii  Banff,  295 
Kinbroom  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  331 
Kinbuck,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  1042 
Kincaid  printfield,  viii  Stirling,  240,248, 

255— house,  244 
Kincairney  house,  x.  Perth,  676 
Kincaldrum  hill,  xi.  Forfar,  207,  235— 

chapel  at,  216 
Kincaple,  village  of,  ix.  Fife,  481 
Kincardine  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  833 — 

village,  834,  836 
Kincardine  O'Niel,  parish  of,  xii  Aber- 
deen, 831 
Kincardine,  annexed  parish  of,  xiii  Elgin, 

92— church,  94 

Kincardine  castle,  ruins  o£,  xi  Kincardine, 

79,  83— cross,  1 1 6— plantations,  69, 78 

— observations  on  county  of,  360 

Kincardine  castle,  ruins  of,  x.  Perth,  298 

— terry,  867 — glen,  298 — moss,  and  its 

improvements,  1245,  1268— town,  868 

Kincardine  in  Monteith,   parish  ot,  x. 

Perth,  1243 
Kincardine,  parish  of,  xiv.  Ross,  403 
Kinclaven,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  1129 — 

castle,  to.  1131 
Kincorth  house,  xiii.  Elgin,  223 
Kincraig  hill,  ix.  Fife,  316,  319— head- 
land, 317 
Kindace,  Druidical  remains  at,  xiv.  Ross, 

305— house,  306 
Kindallachan,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  996 
/ 
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Kindar  loch,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  244,  245 
Kindy  burn,  xii.  Aberdeen,  431 
Kineddars  house,  ix.  Fife,  799 
Kineder,  suppressed  parish  of,  xiii  Elgin, 

145 — castle,  ruins  of,  151 
Kinellan  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  236 
Kinellar,  parish  of,  xiL  Aberdeen,  114 
Kinfauns,    parish  of,  x.  Perth,   1205— 
-castle,  1206,  1211, 1212,1213,  1215 
King  cross,  v.  Bute,  20 
King  pool,  the,  iv.  Dumfries,  430 
King  of  the  Moors  farm,  viii  Clackman- 
nan, 47 
King  of  the  wood  tree,  iii.  Roxburgh,  5 
Kingarth,  parish  of,  v.  Bute,  82 
Kingcase,  minerals  at,  v.  Ayr,  171 — hos- 
pital, 173 
Kingcausie  wood,  xi  Kincardine,  190 — 

— house,  191 — improvements  at,  192 
King  Coil's  tomb,  v.  Ayr,  751 
King  Edward,  parish  of,  xii  Aberdeen, 
274— burn,  275— castle,  ruins  o£  274, 
277 
Kingenny,  quarry  at,  xi.  Forfar,  540 — 

chapel,  ruins  of,  542 
Kingerloch,  district  of,  vii  Argyle,  225 
Kingholm,  the,  iv.  Dumfries,  1 1 
Kinghorn,  parish  of;  ix.  Fife,  800— bay, 
&— ness  and  harbour,  801 -—loch,  802 
—town,  ib.  804,  810,  813 
King  James'  hospital,  x.  Perth,  67,  126 
Kinglas  glen,  vii  Argyle,  472— water,  478 
Kinglassie,  parish  o£,  ix.  Fife,  194— vil- 
lage, 1 95, 20 1— agricultural  association, 
201 
King  Malcolm's  stone,  xi  Forfar,  344 
Kingoldrum,  parish  o£  xi.  Forfar,  611 — 

village,  612 
Kingoody  hill,  xii   Aberdeen,  621,    x. 
Perth,  406,  407— quarries,  415— vil- 
lage and  harbour,  410,  418 
Kingsbarns,  pariah  of,  ix.  Fife,  89 — cat- 
tle, ib — village,  90,  93,  98 
Kingsbeck  burn,  vi  Lanark,  343 
Kingsburgh  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  262 
King's  cairn,  the,  xiii.  Banff,  254 
King's  cairn,  Crail,  ix.  Fife,  941 
King's  castle,  Kirkwall,  xv.  Orkney,  4 
King's  causeway,  Tain,  xiv.  Ross,  289 
King's  cave,  Cumbrae,  v.  Ayr,  270 
King's  cave,  Drumidoon,  v.  Bute,  55 
King's  cavil  quarry,  ii.  Lanark,  179 
King's  college,  Aberdeen,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

1139 
King's  cove,  Arran,  v.  Bute,  20,  44 
King's  cross,  Dundee,  xi  Forfar,  16 
King's  cross,  Pitalpie,  xi  Forfar,  580 
Kingsdaie  house,  ix.  Fife,  379 
•Kingseat,  tradition  regarding,  xii.  Aber- 
deen, 1029 
King's  gate,  the,  ix.  Fife,  809 
King's  haugh,  the,  x.  Perth,  1174 
King's  haujrh,  the,  xiii.  Banff;  196 
Kingshaw  hmeworks,  vi.  Lanark,  569 
King's  head  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  305 


Ringside,  coins  found  at,  iii.  Peebles,  147 
King's  Inch,  Channelkirk,  ii  Berwick,  90 
King's  Inch,  Fala,  i.  Edinburgh,  538 
King's  Inch,  Renfrew,  vii.  Renfrew,  5, 12 
King's  isle,  Laggan,  xiv.  Inverness,  423 
King's  Kettle,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  102 
King's  kitchen  cave,  v.  Bute,  56 
King's  knot,  Stirling,  viii  Stirling,  406 
King's  law,  geological  appearances  at,  ii 

Haddington,  284 
King's  law  of  Carluke,  vi  Lanark,  565 
King's  meadow  park,  Clackmannan,  viii 

Clackmannan,  126 
King's  meadow,  Renfrew,  vii  Renfrew,  12 
King's  Meadows  house,  iii  Peebles,  9 
King^s  mills  dam,  xiv.  Inverness,  10 
King's  mount,  Arran,  v.  Bute,  20 
King's  muir,  history  of,  ix.  Fife,  362 
King^s  park,  Edinburgh,  i  Edinburgh,  654 
King's  park,  Fordoun,  xi.  Kincardine,  79, 

84 
King's  park,  Stirling,  viii  Stirling,  304, 

391,  397,  406 
King's  path  and  cave,  xiv.  Rosa,  24 
King's  seat  hill,  viii  Clackmannan,  77, 

126 
King's  seat,  Oathlaw,  xi.  Forfar,  294 
King's  seat,  Eddlestone,  iii  Peebles,  148 
King's  seat  hill,  x.  Perth,  219,  1111 
King's  son^B  know,  nioss,&c.  vi  Lanark,  1 1 
King's  son's  rock,  tradition  regarding,  xiv. 

Ross,  24 
King's  stable,  morass  called,  v.  Ayr,  779 
King's  steps,  Coylton,  v.  Ayr,  656 
King's  steps,  xiii  Nairn,  2 
King's  stone,  xi.  Kincardine,  86 
Kingston  hill,  ii  Haddington,  333 — vil- 
lage, 216 
Kingston,  village  of,  xiii.  Elgin,  52,  53 
Kingstown  house,  i  Edinburgh,  596 
King's  well,  Abernyte,  x.  Perth,  222 
King's  well,  Alloa,  viii  Clackmannan,  6 
King's  well,  Newtyle,  xi.  Forfar,  559 
King's  well,  Sorn,  v.  Ayr,  136 
King's  well  inn,  v.  Ayr,  778 
King's  wud  end,  the,  ix.  -Fife,  801,  805 
Kingussie,  parish  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  63— 

village,  76,  77,  78 
King  William's  dock,  Dundee,  xi  Forfar, 

2 
Kinharvey  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  244, 

251 
Kininvie,  lead  ore  at,  xiii  Banff,  104 
Kink  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  255 
Kinkell,  annexed  parish  o£  xii  Aberdeen, 

655,  743 
Kinkell  cave,  ix.  Fife,  451 
Kinkell  brae,  xi  Kincardine,  68 
Kinkell  bridge,  x.  Perth,  341 
Kinkell,  rocks  at,  viii.  Stirling,  240 
Kinloch,  village  of,  ix.  Fife,  30 
Kinloch,  annexed  pariah  of;  x,  Perth, 

1001—  house,  235 
Kinloch  water,  xv.  Sutherland,  170 
Kinlochluichart,  district  of,  xiv.  Ross,  244 
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Kinlochmoidart,  district  o£  vii  Argyle, 

125 
Kinloss,  parish  of,  xiii  Elgin,  202 — burn, 

'204— abbey,  206,  xii  Aberdeen,  902, 

xiv.  Inverness,  15 
Kinmont  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  31,  250 
Kinmuck,  ancient  camp  at,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

744 
Kinnatar  fishery,  xi  Kincardine,  289 
Kinnaird,  annexed  parish  of,  xi  Forfar, 

109— castle,  110 
Kinnaird,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  228— castle, 

ruins  of,  to. — house,  1008 
Kinnaird,  property  of,  viii  Stirling,  340, 

344 — coal,  345 — park  and  house,  347, 

362 
Kinnaird^  head,  light  on,  xii  Aberdeen, 

249,  703 
Kinnear,  property  of,  ix.  Fife,  549  —quar- 
ry, 536 
Kinnedder  castle,  ruins  of,  xiii.  Elgin,  151 
Kinneff,  parish  o&  xi.  Kincardine,  309 — 

castle,  ruins  of,  ib.  314 
Kinneil,  Roman  wall  at,  ii  Linlithgow, 

128— cane,   147— house,  130,   131 — 

suppressed  parish  of,  120 
Kinnelhead  tower,  ruins  of,  iv.  Dumfries, 

127 
Kinneil  water,  it.  Dumfries,  40, 124, 125, 

151,  378 
Kinneil  parish  of,  xi.  Forfar,  393 
Kinneil,  Druidical  remains  at,  x.  Perth, 

1088— house,  1086 
Kinnelft  mill,  xi  Forfar,  396,  408 
Kinnermony,  daugh  of,  xiii  Banff,  1 12 
Kinnettas,  annexed  parish  of,  xiv.  Ross, 

252 
Kinnettles,  parish  of,  xi.  Forfar,  206— 

hill,  207 
Kinninmonth  quarry,  ix.  Fife,  518 
Kinoir,  ancient  parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

1036 
Kinnordy  loch  and  moss,  xi  Forfar,  162, 

165,  613— house,  &c.  171, 178 
Kinnoull,  parish  of,x.  Perth,  933— castle, 

ruins  o£  937— hill,  2,  985,  1206,  xi. 

Forfar,  393 
Kinrara  house  and  plantations,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 84,  85,  89 
Kinrive  quarries,  xiv.  Ross,  308 
Kinross,  parish  of;  ix.  Kinross,  1— town, 

ib.  15,  19— house,  8,  16 
Kinross  Green  inn,  ix.  Kinross,  27 
Kinross-shire,  observations  on,  ix.  Kinross, 

70 — savings  bank,  25 
Kinshaw  limeworks,  vi  Lanark,  569 
Ktntail,  parish  of,  xiv.  Ross,  170 
KintaiL,  ancient  parish  of,  xv.  Sutherland, 

164 
Kintessack,  village  of,  xiii.  Elgin,  226 
Kintocher, property  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1 088 
Kintore,  parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  655 — 

town,  656,  657 
Kintra,  moss  of;  vii.  Argyle,  127— sand- 
stone, 131 


Kintrace  glen,  xv.  Sutherland,  134 
Kintradwell  bay,  xv.  Sutherland,  189 — 

house,  194,  199 
Kintulloch,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  817 
Kintyre  mull  and  lighthouse,  vii  Argyle, 

414,  422,  430 
Kinvaid  castle,  ruins  of,  x.  Perth,  201 
Kip  rock,  ii  Berwick,  132 
Kip  water,  vii.  Renfrew,  454,  525,  537 
Kiplaw  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  145 
Kipp  hill,  i.  Edinburgh,  49,  ii  Linlithgow, 

36— house,  49— colliery,  37,  52 
Kipp  of  Haughhead,  the,  iii  Roxburgh, 

226 
Kippen,  parish  of;  viii.  Stirling,  264 — 
markets,  272— moor,  265 — village,  264, 
270 
Kippendavie  house,  x.  Perth,  1041 
Kipperminshock,  plantations  at,  viii.  Dun- 
barton,  91 
Kippet  hills,  xii  Aberdeen,  591 
Kippilaw  house,  iii  Roxburgh,  39 
Kirbister  loch,  xv.  Orkney,   16— point, 

172 
Kirdals,  plantations  at,  xiii.  Elgin,  67 
Kirk  burn  of  Broughton,  iii.  Peebles,  79 
Kirk  burn  of  Kailrie,  iii.  Peebles,  39 
Kirk  burn  of  Mearns,  vii.  Renfrew,  521 
Kirk  hope,' iii  Roxburgh,  191 
Kirk  loch,  Lochmaben,  iv.  Dumfries,  379 
Kirk  park  of  Mordington,  ii  Berwick, 

846 
Kirk  o'Field,  site  of,  i  Edinburgh,  628 
Kirk  of  How,  ruins  of,  xv.  Orkney,  125 
Kirk  of  the  Grove,  the,  x.  Perth,  265 
Kirk  o'Muir,  the,  viii.  Stirling,  323 
Kirk  of  Shotts  collieries,  vi.  Lanark,  625 
Kirkag  water,  xv.  Sutherland,  114,  213 
Kirkandrews  church,  ruins  of,  iv.  Kirk- 
cudbright, 54 — village,  55 
Kirkapol  bay,  vii.  Argyle,  197 
Kirkbean,  parish  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

234— village,  242 
Kirkbride,  Kirkcolm,  chapel  at,  iv.  Wig- 
ton,  HI 
Kirkbride,  Kirkmaiden,  ruins  of  chape! 

at,  iv.  Wigton,  199 
Kirkbride,  Kirkmichael, improvements  at, 

v.  Ayr,  502 
Kirkbride,  Maybote,  ruins  of  church  of, 

v.  Ayr,  364 
Kirkbuddo,  district  of;  xi.  Forfar,  469— 

house,  470 
Kirkbum,  Cambu&lang,  marble  quarries, 

Ac.  vi  Lanark,  419,  423 
Kirkbum,  Crawfordjohn,  lead  mines  at,  vi. 

Lanark,  500 
Kirkcaldy,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  740— town, 
741 — Agricultural  Association,  756— 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  158 
Kirkcalla,  old  burial  ground  of,  iv.  Wig- 
ton,  232 
Kirkclanch  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  382 
Kirkcolm,  parish  of,  iv.  Wigton,  102 
KirkconneL,  parish  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  314, 
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—village,  316— burial  ground,  279— 
site  of  house,  280 
Kirkconnell  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  2*25 
Kirkcormack,  ruins  of  church  of,  iv.  Kirk- 
cudbright, 170 
Kirk  craig  of  Kinghorn,  ix.  Fife,  801 
Kirkcudbright,  stewartry  of,  iv.  Kirkcud- 
bright, 387— parish,  1— town,  12,  20, 
30 — castle,  ruins  and  history  of,  11,  20 
Kirkcudbright  Innertig,  ancient  parish  o£ 

v.  Ayr,  415 
Kirkdale  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  334 — 

old  chapel  and  parish  of,  313 
Kirkden,  parish  of,  xi  Forfar,  383 
Kirk  Dominae,  Barr,  ruins  of,  v.  Ayr,  409 
Kirkdrain,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  iv.  Wigton, 

199 
Kirkebost  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  163 
Kirkfield  bank,  village  of,  vi.  Lanark,  4, 

38 
Kirkforthar  house,  ix.  Fife,  668 
Krrkgunzeon,  parish  of,iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

218— loch,  246 
Kirkhall  of  Ardrossan,  v.  Ayr,  194 
Kirkheuch  of  St  Andrews,  ix.  Fife,  468 
Kirkhill,  parish  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  459 
Kirkhill  of  Avondale,  the,  vi.  Lanark,  301 
Kirkhill  of  Cambuslang,  village  of,  vi.  La- 
nark, 420,  431 
Kirkhill  castle,  Colmonell,  ruins  of,  v. 

Ayr,  529 
Kirkhill  of  Dryfesdale,  iv.  Dumfries,  456 
Kirkhill  of  Kinnettles,  xi.  Forfar,  216 
Kirkhill  house,  Meigle,  x.  Perth,  235 
Kirkhill  of  Neilston,  well  at,  vii  Renfrew, 

315 
Kirkhill  of  Nigg,  property  of,  xi.  Kincar- 
dine, 205 
Kirkhill,  Pennicuik,  village  of,  i.  Edin- 
burgh, 45 
Kirkhill  of  St  Andrews,  ix.  Fife,  468 
Kirkhill  of  Stornoway,  xiv.  Ross,  137 
Kirkhill  of  Tillicoultry,  viil  Clackman- 
nan, 66 
Kirkhill  house,  Uphall,  ii.  Linlithgow,  87 
Kirkholm  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  100,  109 
Kirkhoble,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  iv.  Wigton, 

176 
Kirkhope,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  iii.  Selkirk, 

68 
Kirkinner,  parish  of,  iv.  Wigton,  9 
Kirkintilloch,  parish  of,  viii.  Dunbarton, 
168 — castle,  ruins  of,  186— town,  168, 
185,  200— railway,  vi.  Lanark,  41 1 
Kirkland  moat,  iv.  Dumfries,  1 1 
Kirkland  bleachfield,  viii.  Dunbarton,  225 
Kirkland  spinning  mills,  ix.  Fife,  394, 397 

—village,  398,  400 
Kirkland  hill,    ruins  of  chapel  at,  "iii 

Peebles,  101 
Kirk  lands  mineral  spring,  ix.  Fife,  518— 

house,  799 
Kirk  lands  house,  iii.  Roxburgh,  245 
Kirk  lands  of  Cavers,  the,  iii.  Roxburgh, 
429 


Kirkleish,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  iv.  Wigton, 

199 
Kirklie  green,  v.  Ayr,  578 
Kirkliston,  parish  of,  i  Edinburgh,  133— 

village,  139 
Kirkmabreck,  parish  of;  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

311 
Kirkmahoe,  parish  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  53 
Kirkmadrine,  suppressed   parish  of,  iv. 
Wigton,  22,  27— church,  ruins  of,  164 
Kirkmaiden,  parish  of,  iv.  Wigton,  199 
Kirkmay,  coal  at,  ix.  Fife,  946— house, 

952 
Kirkmichael,  parish  of,  v.  Ayr,  492— 

house,  500— loch,  493 — village,  504 
Kirkmichael,  parish  of,  xiiL  Banff,  296 
Kirkmichael,  parish  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  67 

—fell,  68— house,  61 
Kirkmichael,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  viii  Dun- 
barton, 75 
Kirkmichael,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  785 
Kirkmichael  and  Cullicudden,  united  pa- 
rishes of,  xiv.  Ross,  37 
Kirkmien  hill,  v.  Ayr,  273 
Kirkmuirhill,  village  of,  vi.  Lanark,  38 
Kirkness  head,  xv.  Shetland,  100,  103 
Kirknewton,  parish  of,  i.  Edinburgh,  433 

—village,  434,  445 
Kirkney,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  xiii.  Banff,  97 
Kirknow,  village  of,  vi.  Lanark,  621 
Kirkoswald,  parish  of,  v.  Avr,  781— vil- 
lage, 783 
Kirkowan,  parish  of;  iv.  Wigton,  196 
Kirkpatrick  muir,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  256 
Kirkpatrick  Durham,  parish  of,  iv.  Kirk- 
cudbright, 256— village,  260 
Kirkpatrick  Fleming,  parish  of,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 274 
Kirkpatrick  Iron  gray,  parish  of,  iv.  Kirk- 
cudbright, 265 
Kirkpatrick  Juxta,  parish  of,  iv.  Dumfries, 

124 
Kirk  Pottie,  ruins  of,  x.  Perth,  810 
Kirkrow  plantations,  iii.  Roxburgh,  194 
Kirkside  house,  St  Cyrus,  xi  Kincardine, 

283 
Kirkstyle  of  Ruthwell,  the,  iv.  Dumfries, 

228 
Kirkton  limeworks,  Bathgate,  ii.  Linlith- 
gow, 153 
Kirkton  hill,  Dalzell,  cairn  on,  vi  Lanark, 

485 
Kirkton  hill  of  Kingoldrum,  xi  Forfar, 

612-village,  617 
Kirkton  hill  of  Marykirk,  xi.  Kincardine, 

300— bouse,  302 
Kirkton  burn,  Neilston,  vii.  Renfrew,  316 
Kirkton  glen  of  Campsie,  viii  Stirling,  235 

—water,  236 
Kirkton  water  and  cascade,  vii  Argyle,  65 
Kirkton  of  Airlie  village,  xi  Forfar,  671 

— remains  at,  679 
Kirkton  of  Arbirlot  village,  xi.  Forfar,  334 
Kirkton  of  Auchterless  village,  iii.  Aber- 
deen, 888 
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Kirkton  of  Avoch  village,  xiv.  Ross,  392 

Kirkton  of  Balmerino  Tillage,  ix.  Fife,  578 

Kirkton  of  Banchory  village,  xi  Kincar- 
dine, 355 

Kirkton  of  Burntisland  village,  ix.  Fife, 
404,  415 — ruins  of  chapel  at,  414 

Kirkton  of  Carluke  property,  vi  Lanark, 
57* 

Kirkton  of  Cumbrae,  v.  Bute,  79 

Kirkton  of  Dunnichen  village,  xi.  Forfar, 
152 

Kirkton  of  Ewes  village,  i v.  Dumfries,  440 

Kirkton  of  Fetteresso  village,  xi.  Kincar- 
dine, 262 

Kirkton  of  Fordoun  village,  xi  Kincar- 
dine, 103 

Kirkton  of  Gargunnock  village,  viii.  Stir- 
ling, 56 

Kirkton  of  Olenelg  village,  xiv.  Inverness, 
139 

Kirkton  of  Guthrie  village,  xi.  Forfar,  472 

Kirkton  of  Hobkirk  quarry,  iii.  Roxburgh, 
210 

Kirkton  of  Kilbride  village,  v.  Ayr,  243, 
264 

Kirkton  of  Kinnettles  village,  xi.  Forfar, 
225— spring  at,  208 

Kirkton  of  Largo  village,  ix.  Fife,  441 

Kirkton  of  Lawrencekirk  village,  xi.  Kin- 
cardine, 129 

Kirkton  of  Liff  village,  xi.  For&r,  582, 
586 

Kirkton  of  Lintrathen  village,  xi  Forfar, 
640 

Kirkton  of  Neilston  village,  vii  Renfrew, 
307 

Kirkton  of  Newtyle,  remains  at,  xi.  For- 
fiur,  559— village,  562 

Kirkton  of  Row  village,  viii.  Dunbarton, 
76 

Kirkton  of  St  Cyrus  village,  xi.  Kincar- 
dine, 285,  292 

Kirkton  of  St  Ninians  village,  viii  Stifling, 
304 

Kirkton  of  Slamanan  village,  viii.  Stirling, 
278 

Kirkton  of  Stony  kirk  village,  iv.  Wigton, 
164 

Kirkton  of  Tullich  village,  xii.  Aberdeen, 
779,  781 

Kirktonholm  house,  vi  Lanark,  892 

Kirktown,  parish  of,  iii.  Roxburgh,  377 

Kirktownmakis,  ruins  of  tower  at,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 453 

Khrkurd,  parish  of,  iii.  Peebles,  127 

Kirkville  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  1098 

Kirkwall,  town  of,  xv.  Orkney,  1,  215— 
bay,l 

Kirkwall  and  St  Ola,  united  parishes  of, 
xv.  Orkney,  1 

Kirkwood  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  207 

Kirk  Yetholm,  village  of,  iii.  Roxburgh, 
159,  165, 173— gypsies  of,  165 

Kirkyetton  hill,  i.  Edinburgh,  108,  324 

Kirmall  valley,  x,  Perth,  1078 


Kirnevarn,  remains  at,  iv.  Wigton,  232 
Kirouchtree    house,    iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

118,  134 
Kirriemuir,  parish  of,  xi.  Forfar,  158 — 

hill,  159— town,  183 
Kirtle  water,  iv.  Dumfries,  256,  263,  274, 

276 
Kirktomy  valley,  xv.  Sutherland,  67— 

bay,  68— aird,  to. 
Kiscadale,  remains  at,  v.  Bute,  23 
Kiahorn,  district  of,  xiv.  Ross,  99— cop- 
per mine  at,  100 
Kismul  castle,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Inverness, 

204,  207 
Kisthill  well,  ii.  Haddington,  225 
Kiat  vaen,  the,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  1 30 
Kitchen  linn  burn,  vi  Lanark,  608 
Kittimuir,  soil  at,  vi  Lanark,  257 
Kittock  water,  vi  Lanark,  598,  879 
Kittockside  village,  vi.  Lanark,  877,  893, 

898 
Kittyfristy  well,  viii  Stirling,  147 
Kitty  mure  well,  vi.  Lanark,  471 
Kitty's  cave,  xiii  Banff,  179 
Klett  isle,  xv.  Sutherland,  106 
Klibreck,  Ben,  xv.  Sutherland,  214 
Knaick  water,  x.  Perth,  312,  315 
Knap  o'  Castle,  ruins  of,  xi.  Forfar,  325 
Knap  of  Cothill  tumulus,  xi.  Forfar,  326 
Knapdale,  North,  parish  of,  vii  Argyle, 

631 
Knapdale,  South,  parish  of,  vii.  Argyle, 

257 
Kneess  head,  xiv.  Ross,  117,  118 
Knightland  moss  and  burn,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

298 
Knightsridge  hill,  ii.  Linlithgow,  115 
Knightswood,  property  of,  viii.  Dunbarton, 

46 
Knipe  hill,  v.  Ayr,  509,  510 
Knock  property  and  house,  v.  Ayr,  799 
Knock  castle,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  318 
Knock  water,  &c.  x.  Perth,  263,  312 
Knock  head,  xiii.  Banff,  221 
Knock  of  Alves  hill,  xiii.  Elgin,  86,  102 
Knock  of  Bathgate,  the,  ii.  Linlithgow, 

150 
Knock  of  Brae  Moray  hill,  xiii.  Elgin,  1 79 
Knock  of  Crieff  hill,  x.  Perth,  489 
Knock  of  Fordoun  hill,  xi  Kincardine,  69 
Knock  of  Fordyce  hill,  xiii.  Banff,  179 
Knock  of  Formal  hill,  xi  Forfar,  636 
Knock  of  Grange,  xiii  Banff,  213 
Knock  of  Ordiquhill  hill,  xiii  Banff,  79, 

80 
Knock  of  Renfrew,  the,  vii.  Renfrew,  2, 

13,17 
Knockando,  parish  of,  xiii.  Elgin,  60— 

burn,  63,  66— house,  Ac.  60,  67,  70 
Knockankelly,  plantations  at,  v.  Bute,  16 
Knockantsabhal  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  434 
Knock  bain,  parish  oi,  xiv.  Ross,  57— hill, 

384 
Knockbeg,  Pictish  remains  on,  xii.  Aber- 
deen, 1056 
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Knoekbrax,  remains  found  at,  iv.  Wigton, 

177 
Knockbreck  water,  vii  Argyle,  536 
Knockburnie,  limestone  at,  v.  Ayr,  512 
Knock  Craggy,  xv.  Sutherland,  171 ' 
Knockcraig  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  67 
Knockdavie  castle,  ruins  of,  ix.  Fife,  414 
Knockdaw  castle,  ruins  of,  v.  Ayr,  529 
Knockderry,  ruins  of  fort  at,  viii  Dunbar- 

ton,  110, 116 
Knockdolian  castle,  ruins  of,  v.  Ayr,  529 

—house,  »6. — hill,  532 
Knockdon  hill,  v.  Ayr,  475—  lead  ore  at, 

352 
Knock  Durroch,  Roman  camp  at,  x.  Perth, 

272 
Knock  Elderaboll  hill,  xv.  Sutherland, 

189 
Knockenbaird  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  748 
Knock  Farril  hill  and  vitrified  fort,  xiv. 

Ross,  245 
Knockfin    hill,  xv.    Sutherland,    135— 

school  at,  501 
Knockgeorgan  hill,  v.  Ayr,  191 — camp 

on,  198 
Knockgerran,  barony  of,  v.  Ayr,  381 
Knockglass,  district  of,  xv.  Caithness,  79 
Knockhall  castle,  ruins  ofj  xii  Aberdeen, 

699 
Knockhall,  market  at,  xv.  Orkney,  189 
Knockice,  Roman  camps  on,  xii.  Aber- 
deen, 1057— battle  of,  1058 
Knockinglaw  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  677 
Knockinhnglish  hill,  viii.  Stirling,  106 
Knockinnan  castle,  ruins  of,  xv.  Caith- 
ness, 91 
Knockinstone,  remains  at,  xi  Kincardine, 

336 
Knockirny  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  404 
Knocklagpn  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  435 
Knockmade,  barony  of,  vil  Renfrew,  308 
Knock-ma-har  hill,  x.  Perth,  808 
Knockman  loch,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  370 
Knockmarloch  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  606 
Knockmead  hill,  v  Ayr,  289 
Knockmoy  hill,  vil  Argyle,  413 
Knockmurran  ford,  v.  Ayr,  656 
Knock-na-bareibhich  hill,  xv.  Caithness, 

13,15 
Knock-na-gillan,  tradition  regarding,  xiiL 

Nairn,  1,  9 
Knocknalling  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

112 
Knocknavie  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  271 
Knocknowton  hill,  vi.  Lanark,  609 
Knock*nreachy,  tumulus  called,  xv.  Su- 
therland, 147 
Knockphail  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  2R5 
Knockshoggle  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  651 — vil- 
lage, 662  ; 
Knockside  hill,  v.  Ayr,  787  i 
Knocksleitill  hill,  xv.  Caithness,  1 3 
Knocksting  loch,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  370    ' 
Knock  Urray  castle,  ruins  of,  xv.  Caith-  { 
nesB,13  ! 


KnockvilL,  remains  at,  iv.  Wigton,  233 
Knock  wood,  fort  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  69 
Knodyard,  district  o&  xiv.  Inverness,  129, 

504 
Knotty  holm,  the,  iv.  Dumfries,  483 
Knowe  of  Skae  head,  xv.  Orkney,  1 16 
Knowes  of  Myrtis,  the,  xv.  Orkney,  140 
Knowhead,  improvements  at,  viii  Stirling, 

126,  forge  at,  130 
Knows  spinning  mills,  v.  Ayr,  591 
Knowsouth  property  and  house,  iii.  Rox- 
burgh, 286 
Knox  house,  xi  Kincardine,  27 
Knox's  kirk,  ruins  of,  ii.  Haddington,  194 
Kollieben  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  189 
Koltag  hill,  xv.  Caithness,  16 
Kor  stone,  the,  x.  Perth,  201 
Kyle  castle,  ruins  of,  v.  Ayr,  825— -dis- 
trict of,  178,  310, 475, 666 
Kyle  of  Assynt,xv.  Sutherland,  105 
Kyles  of  Bute,  v.  Bute,  95, 1 1 0 
Kyle  of  Durness,  xv.  Sutherland,  83,  84, 

86 
Kyle  of  Kincardine,  xiv.  Ross,  404 
Kyle  of  Laxford,  xv.  Sutherland,  1 19 
Kyle  of  Sutherland,  xiv.  Rosa,  437,  xv. 

Sutherland,  215 
Kyle  of  Tongue,  xv.  Sutherland,  164, 166, 

168 
Kyle  Akin,  xiv.  Inverness,  134,  302,  Ross 

170, 178, 184- village,  307 
Kyle    Rhea,  xiv.  Inverness,    134,   317, 
Ross,  178, 181, 182, 184— tumulus  at, 
Inverness,  134 
Kyles  well,  v.  Ayr,  819 
Kyles  hill,  ii  Berwick,  231 
Kyleside,  chapel  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  115 
Kyle  Sku,  xv.  Sutherland,  119,  121 
Kylestrome,  Danish  remains  at,  xv.  Su- 
therland, 127 
Kylochy,  property  of;  xiv.  Inverness,  390 
Kymah  burn,  xiii  Banff,  126 
Kype  water,  vi  Lanark,  31, 302, 468, 470 
type's  rigg  hill,  vi  Lanark,  301 
La  blar  beine,  battle  of,  xiv.  Inverness, 

508 
Lackerstone,  barrow  called,  ix.  File*  106 
Lacksta  burn,  xiv.  Inverness,  156  * 
Lacock,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  249,  259 
Ladder  cave,  the,  vii.  Argyle,  299 
Ladedda  hill,  ix.  Fife,  520— quarry,  521 
Ladhope  hills,  iii.  Roxburgh,  52 
Ladie  well,  Stirling,  viii  Stirling,  406, 407 
Ladv,  parish  of,  xv.  Orkney,  133 
Lady  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  104,  107 
Lady  burn,  ix.  Fife,  1,4 
Lady  chapel  of  Kirkbura,  ruins  of,  vi 

Lanark,  430 
Lady  glen  of  Dailly,  v.  Ayr,  384 
Lady  kirk  of  Canisbay,  xv.  Caithness,  25 
Lady  well  of  Airth,  viii  Stirling,  281 
Lady  well  of  Balmerino,  ix.  Fife,  580 
Lady  weU  of  Falkland,  ix.  Fife,  938 
Lady  well  of  Glenisla,  xi  Forfiw,  422 
Lady  weU  of  Orange,  xiii  Banff,  214 
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Lady  of  Loretto,  chapel  of,l  Edinburgh, 

270,  272  *  ' 

Lady  Alva's  web,  viii.  Stirling,  178 
Lady  Banks'  weU,  xi  Kincardine,  298 
Lady  Corse,  remains  at,  v.  Ayr,  360 
Lady  Craigh  hill,  iv.  Wigton,  124 
Ladyha  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  813 
Ladyhill  of  Elgin,  ruins  on,  xiii.  Elgin,  8 
Ladykirk,  parish  of,  ii  Berwick,  181— 

house,  183 
Ladykirk  in  Kyle,  ruins  of,  v.  Ayr,  178 
Ladyland  house,  v.  Ayr,  697,  707,  708— 

property,  702,  714— remains  found  at, 

703 
lAdyloan,  district  of,  xi.  For&r,  489,  490 

—church,  515 
Ladysford  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  723 
Lady's  scaup,  the,  ii  Linlithgow,  148 
Lady's  seat,  xiv.  Ross,  435 
Lady's  well,  Aboyne,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1060 
Lady's  well,  Alloa,  viii  Clackmannan,  6 
Lady's  well,  Avoch,  xiv.  Ross,  884,  390 
Lady's  well,  Bedrule,  iii.  Roxburgh,  283 
Lady's  well,  Daviot,  xii.  Aberdeen,  822 
Lady's  well,  Kincardine,  xiv.  Ross,  410 
Lady*  well,  Marnoch,  xiii.  Banff,  382 
Lady>  well,  Stow,  i  Edinburgh,  409 
Lady's  well,  Traquair,  iii  Peebles,  89 
Lady's  well,  Whhekirk,  ii.  Haddington, 

Lady's  yards,  Jedburgh,  iii.  Roxburgh,  5 
Ladyurd,  camps  at,  iii.  Peebles,  129 
Lady  Tester's  church,  i  Edinburgh,  663 
Laea,  remains  found  at,  xi.  Kincardine, 

160 
Lag  distillery,  v.  Bute,  56 
Lag  tower,  ruins  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  840 
Laga,  chapel  at,  vii.  Argyle,  158 
Lagamhukn  bay,  vii  Argyle,  660 
Laggan  point,  cave  at,  vii  Argyle,  279— 

ruins  of  chapel  at,  287 
Laggan  loch,  v.  Ayr,  395 
Laggan,  parish  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  417— 
loch,  419,  420,  505— rise  of  the  8pey 
at,  65  w 

Laggan  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  17 
Laggan  hill,  x.  Perth,  491,  725 
Laght  Alpine  castle,  ruins  o£  v.  Ayr,  315 
Lag-na-cuimminich,  the,  xiii  Elgin,  140 
Lahich  loch,  vii  Argyle,  302 
Laigh,  district  of,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Laighcraigton,  old  tombstone  at,  vi  La- 
nark, 693 
t*igh  Dalmore,  plumbago  at,  v.  Ayr,  652 
Laigh  Oameshill  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  291, 

301  . 

Laighshaw,  standing  stone  at,  v.  Ayr,  152 
Laight,  rocks  at,  v.  Ayr,  511 
Lainshaw  house,  v.  Ayr,  734— moathill 

at,  580 
Lairdmannoch  linn,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  65 
Laird's  hill,  via  Stirling,  140 
Lairg,  parish  of,  xv.  Sutherland,  58— pass 

of,xiv.Rosa>434 
Laithers,  property  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  991 


— ruins  of  church  at,  983— slate  quarry, 
985 
Lakefield  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  38,  43 
Lamancha  loch,  iii  Peebles,  136 
Lamb  head,  xv.  Orkney,  157 
Lamb  isle,  ii  Haddington,  204 
Lamba  ness,  xv.  Shetland,  38,  49 
Lamberlaws,  camp  on,  ix.  Fife,  413 
Lamberton  chapel,  ii  Berwick,  340 — hill, 

200— moor,  137 
Lambhill,  slate  quarries  at,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

600 
Lambhill,  property  of,  vi.  Lanark,  304 
Lambhoga  hill,  xv.  Shetland,  23 
Lambholme  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  204 
Lambiness  point,  xv.  Orkney,  85 
Lamgarroch  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  473 
Lamington  castle,  vi.  Lanark,  16 
Lamingtoune,  annexed  parish  o£  vi  La- 
nark, 806 — hill,  807— village,  807, 822, 
835— burn,  809,  810— castle,  ruins  of, 
810,  819— barony  of,  812,  815 
Lamlash  bay,  v.  Bute,  3,  4— village,  4, 

33 
Lamma  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  71 
Lammerlaw  hill,  ii  Berwick,  I,  Hadding- 
ton, 100, 154 
Lammermuir  hills,  i  Edinburgh,  154, 534, 
ii  Berwick,  1,  88,  105,  115,  236,  247, 
279,  348, 361,  Haddington,  55, 61,  95, 
100, 154,  224, 225,  357,  368,  359,  869 
Lamont  house,  vii  Argyle,  359,  365 
Lamoreck^s  tower,  iii  Roxburgh,  388, 392 
Lanark,  parish  of,  vi  Lanark,  1— town,  id. 
10,  23 — moor,  2 — church,  ruins  of,  14 
— company^  mills,  148 
Lanarkshire,  observations  on,  vi  Lanark, 

934 
Lancefield  spinning  company,  vi  Lanark, 

154 
Land,  cairn  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  475 
Landend  bay,  xiii  Banff;  1 79 
Landerick,  remains  at,  xi  Forfar,  679 
Landhead  hill,  xi  Forfar,  614 
Lanehead  quarry,  v.  Ayr,  512 
Lanfine,  coins  found  at,  v.  Ayr,  182 
Lang  burn,  iii.  Roxburgh,  210 
Lang  loch,  vi.  Lanark,  3,  945 
Langal  moss,  vii  Argyle,  127 
Langanduin,  dun  at,  xiv.  Ross,  110 
Langfaugh  colliery,  vi  Lanark,  258 
Langhaugh  tower,  ruins  of,  iii  Peebles, 

116 
Langholm,  parish  of,iv.  Dumfries,  416 — 
town,  418,  422— castle,  ruins  o£  420— 
lodge,  421 
Langholme  arm,  improvements  at,  vi 

Lanark,  833 
Langhope  burn,  iii.  Selkirk,  38 
Langhouse  house,  vii  Renfrew,  526 
Iianglands,  remains  found  at,  v.  Ayr,  704 
Langlands  Dean,  village  of,  iii  Roxburgh, 

81 
Langlee  house,  iii  Roxburgh,  14 
Langley  Park  house,  xi  Fornr,  123,  126 
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Langlone  quarry,  vi  Lanark,  648— -vil- 
lage, 652 
Langraw,  remains  found  at,  iii  Roxburgh, 

212 
Langshaw  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  280 
Langshaw  burn,  lime  works  at,  vi.  Lanark, 

569 
Langside,  village  of,  vii.  Renfrew,  496, 

606— house,  503— battle,  ib.  vi.  La- 
nark, 674 
Langside  burn,  Picti&h  remains  at,  iii. 

Roxburgh,  433 
Langton,  parish   of,  ii.  Berwick,  236— 

bum,  236,  248  —  house,  236,  238— 

tower,  ruins  of,  285— village,  236,  237 

—wood  237 
Langton  Edge  hill,  it  Berwick,  223, 236 
Langton  Lees  burn,  ii.  Berwick,  236 
Langwell,  property  of,  xv.  Caithness,  88 

—strath  and  water,  84,  86,  88 
Lanrick  castle,  x.  Perth,   1232  —  slate 

quarry,  352 — suspension  bridge,  1232, 

1240 
Lanton  tower,  ruins  of,  iii.  Roxburgh,  1 1 

—village,  18 
Lany,  suppressed  parish  o£  x.  Perth,  1095 

— ruins  of  church  of,  1105 
Laoghal  hills,  xv.  Sutherland,  165,  170 

—loch,  169 
Laordean  loch,  x.  Perth,  540 
Lappa,  rocks  at,  ix.  Fife,  921 
Laran  water,  viii.  Dunbarton,  155 
Larbert,  parish  of,  viii.  Stirling,  340 — 

house,  ib. — village,  375 
Larg  castle,  ruins  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

126,  Wigton,  88— hills,  Kirkcudbright, 

314,  347 
Large  Bernera  isle,  xiv.  Ross,  155 
Largiebeg  point,  v.  Bute,  40— remains 

at,  23 
Largiemore,  remains  at,  v.  Bute,  23 
Largo,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  434— bay,  317, 

434— house,  435,  437— law,  316,  434 

—village,  436,  442 
Largoward  collieries,  ix.  Fife,  322 — cha- 
pel, 333 
Largs,  parish  and  town  of,  v.  Ayr,  786— 

battle  of,  794 
Larich  ruadh,  the,  xiii.  Elgin,  138 
Larkhall,  village  o£  vi  Lanark,  250,'  722, 

726,736,737,749 
Laro  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  17 
Laroch,  village  of,  vii.  Argyle,  251 — wa- 
ter, 231 
Laroch,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  viii.  Stirling, 

106 
Lashy  Roost  rocks,  xv.  Orkney,  86 
Lasswade,  parish  of,  i.  Edinburgh,  323 — 

town,  335 
Latch  quarry,  xi.  Forfar,  353 
Laterbannochy  house,  ruins  of,  x.  Perth, 

250 
Lathallan  collieries,  ix.  Fife,  322— house, 

6 
Lathalmond  lime  quarry,  ix.  Fife,  839        | 


Latheron,  parish  of*  xv.  Caithness,  83 
LatheronwheeL,  property  of,  xv.  Caith- 
ness, 88,  99 
Lathockar,  trees  at,  ix.  Fife,  306 — bridge, 

913 
Lathones,  village  o£  ix.  Fife,  307 
Lathro,  plantations  at,  ix.  Kinross,  16 
Latterach  burn,  xiii  Elgin,  196 
Lauchop  mill,  vi  Lanark,  775 
Lauder,  parish  o£  ii  Berwick,  1 — town, 

ib.  3,  6,  1 1 — hill,  camps  on,  5 
Lauderdale,  ii  Berwick,  1,  88— agricul- 
tural association,  10 
Lauder  moor,  remains  found  at,  ii  Ber- 
wick, 5 
Laughing  hill,  the,  ii  Linlithgow,  129 
Laurencehouse,  village  o£  ii.  Hadding- 
ton, 4 
Laurencekirk,  parish  o&  xi.  Kincardine, 

128— village,  129,  135, 144 
Laurieston  castle,  xi.  Kincardine,  279 — 
property  and  house,  283 — quarry,  89, 
289 
Laurieston,  village  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

187 
Laurieston,  Roman  remains  at,  viii  Stir- 
ling, 11 — village,  23 
Lauriston  castle,  i  Edinburgh,  596 
Laverockhall,  ironstone  at,  v.  Ayr,  574 
Law  cairn,  xii  Aberdeen,  722 
Law,  remains  found  at,  vi.  Lanark,  581 

— collieries,  590 
Law  castle  of  Kilbride,  ruins  of,  v.  Avt, 

264    . 
Lawfield  of  Rossie,  xi.  Forfar,  251 
Lawhead  hill,  i  Edinburgh,  436 
Lawhead  hill,  ii.  Haddington,  29 
Lawhill  of  Blantyre,  remains  found  at,  Ti 

Lanark,  321 
Lawhill  of  Craigie,  v.  Ayr,  765 
Lawhill  of  Deskford,  xiii  Banff,  67 
Lawhill  of  Dundee,  xi.  Forfar,  15 
Lawhill  of  Gask,  x.  Perth,  336 
Lawhill  of  Kilbride,  v.  Ayr,  244 
Lawhill  of  Kirkurd,  iii.  Peebles,  129 
Lawhill  of  Marytoun,  xi.  Forfar,  1 15 
Lawhill  of  Rayne,  xii.  Aberdeen,  424 
Lawhill  of  Symington,  v.  Ayr,  566 
Lawhill  of  Tannadyce,  xi.  Forfar,  199 
Lawhill  of  Torbolton,  remains  found  at, 

v.  Ayr,  754 
Lawknoll  of  Errol,  x.  Perth,  386 
Law  know  of  Carnock,  ix.  Fife,  706 
Law  knowe  of  Kilbride,  cairn  at,  vi  La- 
nark, 891 
Lawmuir  collieries,  viii.  Dunbarton,  38,24  0 
Lawmuir  house,  vi  Lanark,  892 
Lawrence  hill,  xi.  Forfar,  235 
Lawrence  road,  xii.  Aberdeen,  731 
Lawrie's  well,  iii.  Roxburgh,  454 
Laws,  plantations  on,  ii  Berwick,  167 — 

remains  found  at,  172 
Laws  hill,  Monifieth,  remains  on,  xi  For- 
far, 545 
Laws  house,  xi.  Forfar,  548 
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Lawston  well,  iii.  Roxburgh,  442 
Lawyers,  Ben,  x.  Perth,  453,  704 — house, 

741 
Laxary  burn,  xiv.  Ross,  160, 161 
Laxdale  village,  xiv.  Rom,   136— water, 

120 
Laxfirth  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  68 
Laxford  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  119,  217 

—water,  120,  216 
Lacaretto  at  Dunoon,  vii  Argyle,  61 1 
Leabidh  Tholaicb,  ruins  of;  xv.  Suther- 
land, 94 
Leachdan  water,  vii.  Argyle,  676 
Leacht  hill,  xiii  Banff;  298 
Leadhills,  the,  vi  Lanark,  497— village, 

828,  332,  333,  337— mines,  335 
Leader,  vale  of  the,  ii.  Berwick,  2,  88 — 

water,  1,  2,  19,  89,  347,  349,  366,  iii. 

Roxburgh,  51,  53,  460 
Leadgowan  form,  xiv.  Ross,  241 
Leadlaw  hill,  in.  Peebles,  156 
Leadlich  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  957 
Leadloch  burn,  vi  Lanark,  608 
Lea-Elian  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  259 
Lealdie,  iron  ore  at,  xiv.  Ross,  336 
Leamham  loch,  vii  Argyle,  676 
Leam-na-clavan  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Lean  glen,  vii.  Argyle,  572 
Leap  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  427 
Leap  linns  of  Ale,  the,  iii  Roxburgh,  270 
Leapsteal,  Pictish  remains  at,  in.  Rox- 
burgh, 433 
Learney  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  831— house, 

833 
Leaside,  tree  at,  x.  Perth,  380 
Leask  church,  ruins  of,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

593— house,  594 
Leathers  castle,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Inverness, 

15 
Leckie,glen  of,  viii  Stirling,  50 — burn, 

51 — house,  53, 59 — property,  51 
Lecropt,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  1160 
Lecture  stane,  the,  ix.  Kinross,  41 
Ledard,  cascade  at,  x.  Perth,  1 1 52 
Ledbeg,  limestone  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  108, 

113 
Ledcriefl;  farm  of,  xi  Forfar,  456, 457 
Ledi,  Ben,  x.  Perth,  349 
Lednathy  water,  xi  Forfar,  165 
Lednock    water,    x.    Perth,    580— glen, 

578 
Lee  loch,  v.  Ayr,  743 
Lee  loch  and  water,  xi  Forfar,  192 
Lee,  barony  of,  vi.  Lanark,  577— house,  8, 

18,  957— law,  565-rmoor,  1— penny, 

16 — plantations,  9 — water,  675 
Lee  loch,  xiii.  Nairn,  8 
Lee  pen  hill,  iii  Peebles,  26 
Leetown,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  395 
Leedhill,  Roman  camp  at,  xii  Aberdeen, 

601 
Leek  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  259 
Leemuir  limeworks,  vi  Lanark,  569 — 

ironstone,  57 1 
Lees  house,  ii  Berwick,  208 
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Leet,  mineral  spring  at,  ii.  Berwick,  52— 

bog,  5&-water,  166,  188,  200,  366 
Leethead,  coffins  found  at,  ii  Berwick,  171 
Leetside,  camp  at,  ii  Berwick,  171 
Legbrannock  collieries  and  village,  vi.  La- 
nark, 793 
Legerwood,  parish  of,  ii  Berwick,  347— 

hill,  350 — camp  on,  353 
Leggan  loch,  viii  Stirling,  264 
Legsland  quarry,  xi  Forfar,  540 
Leichtown  house,  x.  Perth,  1108 
Leight  Alpine  castle,  ruins  of;  v.  Ayr,  315 
LeinhalL,  ancient  parish  and  church  of,  ii 

Berwick,  199 
Leuuie,  barony  of,  viii.  Dunbarton,  140 
Leith,  town  of;  i  Edinburgh,  760 — water, 
108, 206,  358,  434,  435,  545,  555,  615 
Leithen  water,  iii.  Peebles,  24 
Leithfield  house,  xi  Kincardine,  72 
Leithhead  water,  i  Edinburgh,  358, 545 
Leitholm,  chapel  at,  ii  Berwick,  50 — 

peel,  ruins  of,  58 — village,  60 
Leiven  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Lemno  water,  xi  Forfar,  293,  597,  626 
Lempitlaw  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  235— ba- 
rony and  village,  237,  239 
Lendal  water,  v.  Ayr,  395, 528 
Leney  hills,  x-  Perth,  350— pass,  351 
Lennelchu   quarry,  ii.   Berwick,    201— 

house,  208 
Lennox  house,  v.  Ayr,  734 
Lennox  castle,  viii  Stirling,  236,  244— 
hills,  48,  49,  72,  289,  304— mill,  248, 
254 
Lennox  tower,  i  Edinburgh,  546 
Lennoxlove  house,  ii.  Haddington,  5 
Lennoxtown,  village  of,  viii.  Stirling,  237, 

243,258 
Lenoch  water,  xiii.  Elgin,  30 
Lentram  house,  xiv;  Inverness,  460 
Lenturk,  ruins  of  church  and  castle  at, 

xii  Aberdeen,  1 1 22 
Lenwick  church,  inins  of,  iv.  Kirkcud- 
bright, 54 
Leny  hill,  i.  Edinburgh,  591, 593 
Lenzie,  district  of,  viii  Dunbarton,  173 
Leochel  burn,  xii  Aberdeen,  485,  486, 

491,  1102,1105— hill,  485 
Leochel  and  Cushnie,  united  parishes  of, 

xii  Aberdeen,  1102 
Leod  castle,  xiv.  Ross,  255 
Leod  mount,  xv.  Sutherland,  119 
Leogh  hamlet,  xv.  Shetland,  95 
Leothaid  mount,  xv.  Sutherland,  1 19 
Lepers'  house,  Glasgow,  vi.  Lanark,  1 12 
Lerwick,  parish  of,  xv.  Shetland,   I  — 

town,  3, 145 
Leslie,  parish  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  1019— 

house,  ruins  of,  1022 
Leslie,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  1 1 1— green,  115 
—house,  112,  113,  116— village,  112, 
113,116 
Lesmahagow,  parish  of,  vi.  Lanark,  30 
Lesmore  castle,  ruins  of,  xii.  Aberdeen, 
1016 
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•Lesmurdie,  ruins  Of  church  at,  xiii  Banff, 

197— cottage,  to.  198— distillery,  198 
Lessendrum  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  304 
Leas  Helvel  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  323 
•Leasudden  or  St  Boswells,  parish  of,  iii. 

Roxburgh,  104 — place,  ruins  of,  105 — 

village,  104,  110,  ii  Berwick,  31 
Leswalt,  parish  of,  iv.  Wigton,  123 
Letham,  village  of,   ix.  Fife,  44 — hill, 

Druidical  remains  on,  239 
Letham,  granite  at,  xi.   Forfar,   145 — 

spinning-mill,  50 1  — village,  151,1 55 — 
■    hall,  154 

Letham  house,  ii.  Haddington,  6 
Letham  den,  remains  at,  xi.  Forfar,  147 

—mill,  150 
Letham  Grange  house,  xi.  Forfar,  496 
Lethan  colliery,  ix.  Fife,  835 
Lethangie,  trees  at,  ix.  Kinross,  8, 16 
Lethen  port,  xi.  Kincardine,  178,  184, 

189 
Lethen  burn,  xiii  Nairn,  27— house,  13— 

plantations,  9, 29 
Lethenbar,  organic  remains  at,  xiii.  Nairn, 

27 — Druidical  circle  on,  32 
Lethendy  church,  ruins  of,  xii  Aberdeen, 

822 
Lethendy,  Celtic  fort  at,  x.  Perth,  272— 

tower,  ruins  of,  1002 
Lethendy  and  Kinloch,  united  parishes 

of,  x.  Perth,  1001 
Lethington  house,  ii.  Haddington,  5 
Lethnot  church,  ruins  of,  xi.  Forfar,  445 
Lethnot  and  Navar,  united  parishes  ofj 

xi.  Forfiir,  687 
Letterbeg  cairn,  xi  Kincardine,  237 
Letterchoil,  district  of,  xiv.  Ross,  182 
Letterewe,  property  of,  xiv.  Ross,  93 
Letterfearn,  district  of,  xiv.  Ross,  182, 

195 — Pictish  remains  at,  194 
Letterfinlay  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  511 
Letterfourie  quarry,  xiii.   Banff,  248— 

woods,  Ac.  249— house,  253,  255 
Lettershaws,  coal  at,  vi  Lanark,  500 
Lettir  loch,  x.  Perth,  1097 
Leuchars  house,  xiii  Elgin,  46 
Leuchars,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  217  —church, 

restoration  and  description  of,  220 — 

castle,  ruins  o£  223— village,  224, 227 
Leucher  burn,  xii  Aberdeen,  1 05 
Leuchie  house,  ii  Haddington,  335 
Leuchnie,  plantations  at,  ii.  Haddington, 

323 
Leukhall,  coins  found  at,  iii  Roxburgh,  1 3 
Leurary  loch,  xv.  Caithness,  70 
Leutter  hamlet,  xv.  Shetland,  95 
Leven  water,  vii.  Argyle,  231 
Leven  water,  v.  Bute,  42 
Leven  water,  vii.  Dunbarton,  1,  2,  10,  1 1, 

83,  221,  233 
Leven,  town  o£  ix.  Fife,  269, 273— water, 

111,112,195 
Leven,  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  118 
Leven  loch,  ix.  Kinross,  1,  2,  31,  53,  54, 

72— islands  in,  3— water,  70 


Leven  house,  vii  Renfrew,  526 
Levenbank  printworks,  viii.  Dunharton, 

224 
Levenfield  bleachfield,  viii  Dunharton, 

224 
Levenstrath  house,  vii  Argyle,  430 
Levern  water,  Vii  Renfrew,  34, 147,  309, 

316,  537— quoad  waera  parish  of,  135, 

227,  239 
Leverashields,  remains  found  at,  vii  Ren- 
frew, 150 
Lewis,  island  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  155,  Ross, 

115,  141,  151,  157— the  mills  of,  164 
Ley,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  xii  Aberdeen,  417 
Leys  bursaries,  the,  xii  Aberdeen,  1150 
Leys,  Druidical  circle  at,  xiv.  Inverness, 

15— castle,  453— hills,  6— moor,  514— 

property,  445 
Leys  loch,  xi  Kincardine,  325,  327— 

plantations,  333 — property,  325,  327 
Leyton  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  242 
Lhanbryd,  annexed  parish  o£  xiii  Elgin, 

29— mill,  30 
Liath  fort,  ruins  o£  xiv.  Inverness,  266 
Liath  hill,  x.  Perth,  559 
Libberton  moor,  vi  Lanark,  45 
Libberton  and  Quothquhan,  united  pa- 
rishes of;  vi.  Lanark,  41 
Liberton,  parish  o£  i  Edinburgh,  1 
Libo  loch,  v.  Ayr,  290,  572,  vii  Renfrew, 

309,  316 
Lichart  water,  xiv.  Ross,  400 
Licklyhead  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  693, 694 
Lickprivick  castle,  ruins  o£  vi  Lanark, 

891 
Liddel  water,  iii  Roxburgh,  440,441, 461, 

iv.  Dumfries,  483,  484 
Liddesdale,  iii  Roxburgh,  440,  461 
Liddlebank  colliery,  iii.  Roxburgh,  442 
Liechestown,  remains  at,  xiii  Banff;  66 
Lietchfield  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  463 
Liff,  quarries  at,  xi.  Forfar,  571 
Lift"  and  Benvie,  united  parishes  of,  xi. 

Forrnr,  568 
Liggart  stane,  the,  xii.  Aberdeen,  569 
Ligh,  Ben,  xiv.  Inverness,  218 
Lightburn,  village  of,  vi  Lanark,  431 
Lightwater  burn,  viii  Stirling,  4 
Lilliard's  edge,  iii  Roxburgh,  119 
Lilliard^s  tomb,  iii  Roxburgh,  244 
Lilliesleaf,  parish  of,  iii  Roxburgh,  24 — 

village,  25,  27 
Lillyburn  printfield,  viii.  Stirling,  255 
Lily  loch,  xi  Kincardine,  245 
Lily  loch,  vi.  Lanark,  627 
Limecraigs  house,  vii  Argyle,  458 
Limefield  house,  i  Edinburgh,  306 
Limekilnedge  limeworks,  iii.  Roxburgh, 

210 
Limekilns,  bay  a£  ix.  Fife,  824— village 

and  harbour,  823,  874,  896 
Limekilns,  Roman  cement  found  at,  *1 

Lanark,  882— house,  892 
Limmerfield  house,  vi.  Lanark,  109 
Lina,  rocks  of,  xv.  Orkney,  103 
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Lincluden  abbey,  ruins  and  history  of, 

iv.  Kirkcudbright,  282 
Lindean,  annexed  pariah  of,  iii  Selkirk, 

Lindertis  bilk,  xi.  Forfar,  672— house,  668 
Lindores,  abbey  of,  ix.  Fife,  61,  62,  64— 
battle  of,  52— house,  #.— loch,  28,  49 
Lindores,  Northern  abbey  of,  xii.  Aber- 
deen, 167,  168, 174 
Lindsay  tower,  ruins  of,  vi.  Lanark,  331 
Lindsay  lands,  ruins  of  fort  at,  vi.  Lanark, 

363 
Lindston  loch,  v.   Ayr,  274  — remains 

found  at,  279 
Line  loch,  vii.  Argyle,  64 
Linga  isle,  vii  Argyle,  340 
Linga  sound,  xv.  Orkney,  157 
Lingafiold  hill,  xv.  Orkney,  42 
Lingay  isle  and  anchorage,  xiv.   Inver- 
ness, 162 
Langholm  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  157 
Linglass  castle,  ruins  of,  xv.  Caithness, 

138 
Lingo,  soil  at,  ix.  Fife,  914 
Lingore  linn  burn,  vi  Lanark,  608 
Linhope  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  428 
Linhouse  house,  i.    Edinburgh,  371  — 

water,  358,  434,  438 
Linket  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  104 
Links  ness,  xv.  Orkney,  157 
Links  of  Arduthie,  village  of,  xi  Kincar- 
dine, 262 
Links  of  Old  Tain,  the,  xv.  Caithness,  62 
LinksBeld,  limestone  at,  xiii.  Elgin,  257 
Linktown  of  Abbotshall,  the,  ix.  Fife,  159 
Linkwood  distillery,  xiii.  Elgin,  31 
Linlathen,  cairn  at,  xi.   Forfer,  546— 

house,  548 
Linlithgow,  parish  of,  ii  Linlithgow,  169 
—loch,  170— town  and  castle,  171, 181 
— palace,  176 
Linlithgow  bridge,  viii.  Stirling,  211 — vil- 
lage of,  ii  Linlithgow,  180— battle  of, 
172 
Linlithgowshire,  summary  of  statistics  of, 

ii.  Linlithgow,  189 
Linn,  Roman  remains  at,  v.  Ayr,  220 — 

village,  221 
Linn,  the,  a  fall  of  the  Esk,  i  Edinburgh, 

337 
Linn,  ironstone  at,  vii  Renfrew,  497— 

property,  500 
Linn  of  Campsey,  x.  Perth,  1168 
Linn  of  Dee,  xii  Aberdeen,  648 
Linn  of  Deskford,  xiii.  Banff,  64 
Linn  of  Livet,  xiii.  Banff,  125 
Linn  of  Mucharsay,  x.  Perth,  1173 
Linn  of  Muick,  xii.  Aberdeen,  776  | 

Linn  of  Ruthrie,  xiii.  Banff,  114  | 

Linnburn  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  442 
Linndean  cascade,  i.  Edinburgh,  535 
Linne  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  118 
Linnhe  water,  viii.  Dunharton,  96,  234 
Linnmill  burn,  ii  Linlithgow,  19— cas- 
cade on,  92 


I  Linqure,  rise  of  the  BriocJh  at,  ii.  Linlith- 
I      gow,  76 

Linross,  farm  of,  xi.  Forfer,  683 
Linsayston,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  v.  Ayr,  496 
Linshart  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  862 
Lintalee,  caves  at,  iii  Roxburgh,  12 — 

house,  14 
Lintbrae  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  729 
Linthill  house,  ii  Berwick,  324,  326,  iii. 

Roxburgh,  39 
Linton,  village  of,  ii.  Haddington,  18,  22 

—linn,  19 
Linton,  West,  parish  of,  iii.  Peebles,  155 — 

village,  158,  161  — bog,  drainage  of, 

165 
Linton,  parish  of,  iii  Roxburgh,  145— 

hill,  ib.  146— loch,  id.  448,  449,  450— 

tower,  ruins  of,  151 — village,  153 
Lintrathen,  parish  of;  xi.  Forfar,  636— 

loch,  ib. 
Lintrose,  cave  at,  xi  Forfar,  643 — house, 

644 
Linwood,  village  of,  vii  Renfrew,  37  U 

378— mills,  377 
Lion,  rock  called  the,  v.  Bute,  71 
Lions'  den,  the,  viii.  Stirling,  404 
Lipreck  burn,  ii  Berwick,  56 
Lismore  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  225 
Lismore  and  Appin,  united  parishes  of, 

vii  Argyle,  223 
Listening  stone,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  449 
Liston,  ruins  of  tower  of,  i.  Edinburgh. 

138 
Listonshields,  farm  of,  i.  Edinburgh,  434 
Lithean-archaff  hill,  x.  Perth,  345 
Lithtillum  loch,  ii.  Berwick,  200 
Litie,  marl  bed  at,  xiii.  Nairn,  8 
Little  Ferry,  the,  xv.  Sutherland,  1,  2, 

24,  41,  215— battle  at,  33 
Little  Heugh,  the,  iii.  Roxburgh,  379 
Little  Loch,  Glenshiei,  xiv.  Ross,  185 
Little  Loch,  M earns,  vii  Renfrew,  516 
Little  Strath  of  Lochbroom,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Little  Brechin,  village  of^i.  Forfar,  134 
Little  Broom  burn  and  loin,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Little  Colonsay  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  340,  345» 

351 
Little  Cum  brae  isle,  v.  Bute,  69,  Ayr,  24  3* 

244,  269— lighthouse,  270 
Little  Dalton,  vale  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  371 
Littledean  tower,  ruins  of,  iii  Roxburgh. 

119 
Little  Dumfin  milk,  viii  Dunbarton,  161 
Little  Dunkeld,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  100& 
Little  France,  village  of,  i  Edinburgh,  7 
Littlegill,  improvements  of,  vi  Lanark, 

833 
Little  Leney,  tumuluB  at,  x.  Perth,  356 
Little  Mill,  Arran,  school  at,  v.  Bute,  67 
Little  Mill  distillery,  &c.  viii  Dunbarton, 

29 
Littlemilstick,  pool  called,  xiv.  Ross,  383 
Little  Nebbock  rock,  v.  Ayr,  462 
Little    Reattie,   improvements    at,   xiii, 

Banff,  235 
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Little  Ross  isle  and  lighthouse,  iv.  Kirk- 
cudbright, 31,  48 
Little  Rywy  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  78 
Little  Sourby  church,  ruins  of,  iv.  Wigton, 

27 
Little  Thairn  rock,  ii  Berwick,  215 
Littlewood  park  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  450 
Liver  water,  vii.  Argyle,  478 
Livet  water,  xiii  Banfl;  124,125 — lini*,125 
Livingston,  parish  of,  ii.  Linlithgow,  115 

—peel  and  house,  117— village,  119 
Livingston^  Ford,  ii  Haddington,  209 
Livingstone,  property  o$  viii  Stirling,  138 
Lliabh  Goail  hill,  vii  Argyle,  257 
Loanhead,  village  of,  i  Edinburgh,  335 
Loanhead  hill,  vi  Lanark,  835 
Loanhead  bleachfield,  vii  Renfrew,  102 
Loanhead,  Denny,  village  of,  viii  Stirling, 

132,  133 
Loansbridge,  mineral  spring  at,  v.  Ayr, 

z\z 
Loch  bay,  xiv.  Inverness,  323,  326 
Loch  burn  of  IJnlithgow,  ii  Linlithgow,  1 7 
Lochaber,  district  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  1 17, 

511 
Loch-a-Bhealich,  xiv.  Ross,  172 
Loch-a-Bhraoin,  xiv.  Ross,  72 
Lochachall,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Lochachilty,   xiv.  Ross,  236— Druidical 

remains  at,  237 
Lochnacloich,  xiv.  Ross,  264 
Lochadigo,  xiv.  Ross,  160 
Lochaffi-ic,  xiv.  Inverness,  363,  484,  490 
Lochainort,  see  Loch  Eynort 
Lochalsh,  xv.  Sutherland,  214 
Lochalin,  vii.  Argyle,  1 68— quarries,  170 

— harbour  and  village,  189, 190 
Lochalsh,  xiv.  Ross,  107, 184— parish  of, 

260 
Lochaltanfearn,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Lochalvie,  xiv.  Inverness,  83 
Lochandow,  vii  Argyle,  517 
Lochandu,  xiv.  Inverness,  89 
Lochandunty,  xiv.  Inverness,  380 
Lochaneilean,x€i  Elgin,  137, 138— castle, 

ruins  of,  137,  139,141 
Lochan  Falloch,  x.  Perth,  1096, 1097 
Lochanganuh,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Lochans,  village  o£  iv.  Wigton,  1 31, 153 
Lochantuirck,  x.  Perth,  786 
Lochanuaine,  xii  Aberdeen,  1071 
Lochar  moss,  iv.  Dumfries,  3,  4,  17,  30, 

40,  218,  220,  442,  568— water,  3,  29, 

40,  218,  349,  443 
Lochar  water,  vi.  Lanark,  302 
Locharicliny,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Locharkaig,  xiv.  Inverness,  118 — mission 

of,  511 
Lochamisort,  xiv.  Inverness,  323     . 
Lochascaig,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Loch  Assynt,  xv.  Sutherland,  107 
Lochavich,  vii  Argyle,  373 
Lochavon,  xiii  Banff,  297 
Lochawc,  vii.  Argyle,  85,  372 
Lochay  glen,  vii  Argyle,  84 


Lochay  water,  x.  Perth,  455,  705, 1079, 

1080— glen,  702, 1073 
Lochbeannached,  xv.  Sutherland,  48 
Loch  Beauly,  xiv.  Inverness,  2,  8 
Lochbee,  xiv.  Inverness,  185 
Lochbeinevean,  xiv.  Inverness,  363 
Lochbeinnemhian,  xiv.  Inverness,   484, 

490  . 
Lochbeg,  xiv.  Inverness,  298 
Lochbhruach,  xiii  Elgin,  125 
Lochboarlan,  xiv.  Ross,  43 
Lochboisdale,  xiv.  Inverness,  183  195 
Lochborley,  xv.  Sutherland,  87 
Loch  Bracadale,  xiv.  Inverness,  296,  323 
Loch  Braden,  V.  A)t,  334 
Loch  Brany,  xi  Forfar,  436 
Lochbroom,  parish  of,  xiv.  Rosa,  72— dis- 
trict of,  74 
Lochbrown,  v.  Ayr,  159,  766 
Lochbrora,  xv.  Sutherland,  149, 150, 217 

— remains  at,  155 
Lochbruiach,  xiv.  Inverness,  491 
Lochbuie,  xv.  Sutherland,  1 7 
Lochbuilg,  xiii  Band;  298 
Lochbunachton,  xiv.  Inverness,  516 
Lochbuy  bay,  vii  Argyle,  281— castle,  287 

—cave  at,  279— house,  289 
Loch  Cailm,  xv.  Caithness,  15 
Lochcalva,  x  v.  Sutherland,  120 
Loch  Caolisport,  vii  Argyle,  259 
Lochcarnabattan,  xiv.  Inverness,  491 
Lochcarron,  pariah  of,  xiv.  Ross,  107— 

loch,  ib. 
Lochcarroy,  xiv.  Inverness,  323,  326 
Lochcharnac,  xiv.  Ross,  264 
Lochcharnan,  xiv.  Inverness,  195 
Lochchorrh,  xiv.  Ross,  420 
Lochchroisg,  xiv.  Ross,  236 
Lochclachan,  xiv.  Inverness,  515 
Lochclachan,  xiii  Nairn,  44 
Lochcluonie,  xiv.  Ross,  182, 187 
Lochcomneag,  xiv.  Ross,  264 
Lochcoire,  xiv.  Inverness,  515 
Lochcoirnafearn,  xv.  Sutherland,  68 
Lochcoiruisg,  xiv.  Inverness,  296, 301 
Lochconnell,  iv.  Wigton,  103 
Lochcornamaugh,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Lochcorr,  xv.  Sutherland,  217 
Lochcote  hills,  ii.  Linlithgow,  50 — house. 

51— loch,  36 
Loch  Coulalt,  xiii  Elgin,  62 
Loch  Coulter,  viii  Stirling,  307,  313 
Loch  Craggie,  xv.  Sutherland,  48, 169 
Lochcraig  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  102;  104 
Lochcraspul,  xv.  Sutherland,  87 
Lochcuillie,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Lochdamf,  xiv.  Ross,  100 
Lochden  bay,  vii  Argyle,  281 
Lochdews,  xi  Kincardine,  245 
Lochdhu,  v.  Bute,  99 
Lochdhu,  xv.  Caithness,  123 
Lochdinard,  xv.  Sutherland,  87 
Lochdiru,  xv.  Sutherland,  169 
Loch  Dochart  castle,  ruins  ot  x.  Perth, 
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Loch  Doon,  v.  Ayr,  308, 309,  333,  834— 

castle,  ruins  of,  337 
Loch  Dornal,  v.  Ayr,  629 
Lochdowal,  xiv.  Ross,  107 
Lochdruidibeg,  xiv.  Inverness,  185 
Lochduich,  xiv.  Ross,  170,  181, 182,  185 

—ferry,  Inverness,  140 
Lochduntelchaig,  xiv.  Inverness,  515 
Lochdunvegan,  xiv.  Inverness,  323,  325 
Lochduthick,  xiv.  Ross,  181 
Locheck,  vii.  Argyle,  104,  571,  578 
Lochee,  village  of,  xi.  Forfer,  40,  568, 
578,  582 — church  and    quoad   sacra 
parish,  568,  587  —  quarries,  585  — 
schools,  588 
Locheil,  xiv.  Inverness,  118 
Locheishart,  xiv.  Inverness,  317 
Lochend,  Coylton,  v.  Ayr,  650 
Lochend,  Dunfermline,  ix.  Fife,  829 
Lochend,  Edinburgh,  i.  Edinburgh,  619 
Lochend,    Kirkcudbright,  iv.    Kirkcud- 
bright, 246 
Lochend,  Kirkliston,  battle  at,  i.  Edin- 
burgh, 137 
Lochend,  Monkland,  vi.  Iianark,  642 
Lochend  house,  ii.  Haddington,  80 
Lochennich,  xiiL  Elgin,  137,  138 
Locher  water,  vii.  Renfrew,  357 
Loch  Eriboll,  xv.  Sutherland,  83,  85,  87 
Loch  Ericht,  xiv.  Inverness,  420 
Loch  Erisort,  xiv.  Ross,  158, 159 
Loch  Errochd,  xiv.  Inverness,  65 
Loch  Esk,  xi.  Forfer,  199,  436 
Lochewe,  xiv.  Ross,  92 
Locheye,  xiv.  Ross,  860 
Loch  Eynort,  xiv.  Inverness,  183,  195, 

296 
Lochfed,  v.  Bute,  82,  84,  99 
Lochfennich,  xiv.  Ross,  236  j 

Lochfell  hill,  iii  Selkirk,  60,  iv.  Dumfries, 

102,104,138,398  I 

Lochfergus,  v.  Ayr,  6,  650  I 

Lochfergus  castle,  ruins  of,  iv.  Kirkcud-  I 

bright,  20 
Loch  Fewn,  xv.  Sutherland,  213 
Lochfine,  vii.  Argyle,  2,  5,  33,  104,  677, 

678,  691,  715 
Loch  Finlas,  v.  Ayr,  334 
Loch  Flemington,  xiv.  Inverness,  380 
Loch  Follart,  xiv.  Inverness,  323 
Lochfoot,  village  o£iv.  Kirkcudbright,  288 
Lochfraochie,  x.  Perth,  455 
Loch  Gamhuinn,  xiiL  Elgin,  137, 138 
Lochgarbhreachd,  xiv.  Inverness,  491 
Lochgate,  vi.  Lanark,  303 
Lochgelly  hill,  ix  Fife,  166— village,  ib. 

170— collieries,  170 
Lochgilphead,  village  of,  viL  Argyle,  275, 

688— church,  695 
Lochglass,  xiv.  Ross,  313 
Loch  Glassletter,  xiv.  Ross,  172 
Loch  Glencul,  xv.  Sutherland,  121 
Loch  Glendhu,  xv.  Sutherland,  119,  120, 

121 
Locbglow,  ix,  Kinross,  39 


Loch  Goil,  vii.  Argyle,  702,  viii.  Dunbar- 
ton,  85 

Lochgoilhead,  village  of,  vii.  Argyle,  717 

Lochgoilhead  and  Kilmorich,  united  pa- 
rishes of,  vii  Argyle,  701,  711 

Lochgoin,  property  ofj  v.  Ayr,  777 

Lochgorm,  xiv.  Inverness,  491 

Lochgorm,  xv.  Sutherland,  217 

Lochgorum,  vii.  Argyle,  645 

Lochgour,  xv.  Sutherland,  17 

Loch  Griam,  xv.  Sutherland,  216 

Lochgrieshernish,  xiv.  Inverness,  323, 325 

Lochgrimshadir,  xiv.  Ross,  159 

Lochgrog,  vi.  Lanark,  400 

Loch  Horn,  xv.  Sutherland,  25 

Loch  Hope,  xv.  Sutherland,  83,  87,  217 

Loch  Hourn,  xiv.  Inverness,  120,  525 

Lochhouse  tower,  ruins  of,  iv.  Dumfries, 
127 — craig,  quarry,  135 

Lochiel,  plantations  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  120 

Lochinbreck,  spring  at,  rv.  Kirkcudbright, 
179 

Lochinch,  xiv.  Inverness,  83 

Lochinchard,  xv.  Sutherland,  119  ' 

Lochindaal,  vii.  Argyle,  645 

Lochindaal,  xiv.  Inverness,  317 

Lochindorb,  xiiL  Elgin,  182,  258,  xiv.  In- 
verness, 105,  433— castle,  ruins  and 
history  of,  xiiL  Elgin,  183,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 437 

Lochineghtac,  xiv.  Inverness,  463,  467 

Lochinord,  xiv.  Inverness,  219 

Lochinruar,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 

Lochintallan,  vii.  Argyle,  661 

Lochinvar  burn,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  369 — 
castle,  ruins  of,  370 — loch,  to. 

Lochinver,  xv.  Sutherland,  108— village, 
114— chapel,  115 

Loch  Iorsa,  v.  Bute,  42 

Loch  Ishour,  xv.  Sutherland,  87 

Loch  Katrine,  viii.  Stirling,  89 

Loch  Killin,  xiv.  Ross,  236 

Loch  Kinellan,  xiv.  Ross,  236 

Loch  Knock  bay,  vii.  Argyle,  660 

Lochlaggan,  v.  Ayr,  395 

Lochlaggan,  xiv.  Inverness,  418,  420, 505 

Lochlaggan,  xv.  Sutherland,  1 7 

Loch  Lahich,  vii.  Argyle,  302 

Lochlaoghall,  xv.  Sutherland,  169 

Lochlaro,  xv.  Sutherland,  17 

Loch  Laxford,  xv.  Sutherland,  217 

Lochleamnaclavan,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 

Lochlee,  residence  of  Burns  at,  v.  Ayr, 
757— loch,  743 

Lochlee,  xi.  Forfer,  192— parish  of,  191 

Lochlee,  xiii.  Nairn,  8 

Lochleggan,  viii.  Stirling,  264 

Lochleiven,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 

Lochletter  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  38 

Lochleven,  xiv.  Inverness,  118 

Lochleven,  ix.  Kinross,  1,  2,  31,  53,  54, 
72— islands  in,  3— castle,  8,  12,  73 — 
keys  o£  L  Edinburgh,  84 

Lochlibo,  v.  Ayr,  290,  572,  viL  Renfrew, 
309, 316 
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Lochlin  hill,  x.  Perth,  191 
Lochlin  castle,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Ron,  861 
Loch  Linne,  xiv.  Inverness,  118 
Loch  Lochy,  xiv.  Inverness,  119 
Loch  Lomond,  viii.  Dunbarton,  94,  95, 
96, 155,  156,  157,  232,  Stirling,  89,  90 
Loch  Long,  vii  Argyle,  702,  vui.  Dun- 
barton,  66,  70,  95,  96,  103;  109,  155, 
158,  234 
Loch  Long,  Lundie,  xL  Forfar,  456 
Loch  Long,  Neihton,  vii  Renfrew,  316 
Loch  Long,  Kintal),  xiv.  Ross,  170,  185 
Loch  Loyal,  xv.  Sutherland,  69,  217 
Lochluag,  x.  Perth,  252 
Loch  Lubnaig,  x.  Perth,  345,  350 
Loch  Luichart,  xiv.  Ross,  236 
Lochluin,  xiv.  Ross,  187 
Lochlundie,  xv.  Sutherland,  25 
Loch  Lyon,  x.  Perth,  530 
Loch  Mabeiry,  v.  Ayr,  529 
Lochmaben,  parish  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  377 
— barony,    387 — burgh,  391— castles, 
ruins  of,  383— stone,  267 
Lochmaddy,  xiv.  Inverness,  162 
Lochmaedie,  xv.  Sutherland,  169 
Lochmalonie  house,  ix.  Fife,  538— pro- 
perty, 551 
Lochmaree,  xiv.  Ross,  91,  334 
Lochmeikly,  xiv.  Inverness,  38 
Lochmerkland,  xv.  Sutherland,  216 
Lochmiaghailt,  xiv.  Inverness,  246 
Lochmigdale,  xv.  Sutherland,  17 
Lochmoir,  xv.  Sutherland,  120,  122 
Lochmonar,  xiv.  Inverness,  363 
Lochmonar,  xv.  Sutherland,  72 
Lochmore,  xv.  Caithness,   69 — ruins  of 
.  castle  at,  72 

Lochmore,  xv.  Sutherland,  216 
Loch  Morlich,  xiii.  Elgin,  1 38 
Loch  Morren,  xiv.  Inverness,  525 
Loch  Moy,  xiiL  Nairn,  44,  xiv.  Inverness, 

98, 100 
Loch  Muck,  v.  Ayr,  310 
Loch  Muilie,  xiv.  Inverness,  363,  496 
Lochmuire,  xiv.  Ross,  334 — ruins  of  cha- 
pel at,  343 
Lochnabo,  xiii.  Elgin,  258 
Lochnaclar,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Lochnacuen,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Lochnagana,  xv.  Sutherland,  217 
Lochnagar  mount,  xii  Aberdeen,  647, 

773 
Lochnaluire,  xiv.  Inverness,  484,  490 
Lochnambreacdearg,  xiv.  Inverness,  491 
Lochnamoin,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Lochnanean,  x.  Perth,  786 
Lochnangaul,  vii.  Argyle,  300,  339 
Lochnanuamh,  vii.  Argyle,   122 — caves 

at,  128 
Lochnasealg,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Lochnaver,  xv.  Sutherland,  68 
Lochnaw,  iv.  Wigton,  125 — castle,  124, 

125,  126 
Lochneattie,  xiv.  Inverness,  491 
Lochnell,  vii.  Argyle,  516— house,  501 


Loch  Ness,  xiv.  Inverness,  1,  3>  7,  37, 38, 

51,52,53,378 
Lochnevis,  xiv.  Inverness,  129,  525 
Lochnoir,  xiii  Elgin,  196 
Lochoich,  xiv.  Inverness,  504 
Lochore,  drainage  of,  ix.  Fife,  447 — plan- 
tations on,  446 
Lochoscar,  vii.  Argyle,  229 
Lochouan,  x.  Perth,  726 
Lochpark,  xiii.  Banff,  214 
Loch  Patavieg,  xiv.  Ross,  264 
Loch  Poltiel,  xiv.  Inverness,  323,  326 
Loch  Portree,  xiv.  Inverness,  218,  219 
Lochranza  bay,  harbour,  and  chapel,  v. 
Bute,  9,  33,  4 1 ,  43— castle,  ruins  of;  20, 
-     43, 55 
Lochrenny,  moat  at,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

370 
Loch  Resart,  xiv.  Ross,  152 
Lochridge,  limestone,  Ac.  at,  v.  Ayr,  291, 

729 
Loch  Roag,  xiv.  Ross,  151, 152,  155 
Lochruthven,  xiv.  Inverness,  515 
Lochrutton,  parish  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

286 
Lochryan,  iv.  Wigton,  80,  81,  92,  95, 

102,  118,  123— house,  83 
Lochrynie,  xv.  Sutherland,  216 
Lochs,  parish  of,  xiv.  Ross,  157 — district 

of,  99 
Lochscolpeg,  Danish  remains  at,  xiv.  In- 
verness, 170 
Loch  Scye,  xv.  Caithness,  15 
Loch  Seaforth,  xiv.  Ross,  157, 159 
Lochsheil,  xiv.  Ross,  182 
Lochsheil,  xiv.  Ross,  159 
Lochshelliva,  xiv.  Inverness,  195 
Lochshiel,  xiv.  Inverness,  525 
Lochshin,  xv.  Sutherland,  58,  215 
Lochshurery,  xv.  Caithness,  15 
Lochsianta,  xiv.  Inverness,  245 
Lochside,  village  of,  xi  Kincardine,  285 
Lochside  house,  vii  Renfrew,  76 
Loch  Skavaig,  xiv.  Inverness,  296 
Loch  Skene,  iv.  Dumfries,  107 
Loch  Skipport,  xiv.  Inverness,  182, 183* 

195 
Loch  Slam,  xv.  Sutherland,  169 
Loch  Slappen,  xiv.  Inverness,  302 
Loch  Sleitill,  xv.  Caithness,  15 
Loch  Sligichan,  xiv.  Inverness,  218, 219 
Loch  Sloy,  viii.  Dunbarton,  234 
Lochsmaddy,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  192 
Loch  Snizort,  xiv.  Inverness,  237, 287,289 
Loch  Spey,  xiv.  Inverness,  421 
Loch  Spy  nie, drainage  of, xiii  Elgin,  29, 33 
Loch  Stac,  xv.  Sutherland,  120,  122, 217 
Loch  Strathy,  xv.  Sutherland,  68,  217 
Loch  Sunart  xiv.  Inverness,  526 
Loch  Swen,  vii  Argyle,  632 
Loch  Tanna,  v.  Bute,  42 
Loch  Tay,  x.  Perth,  453,  454,  705,  1079 

—isle  of,  465 
Lochteagus,  vii   Argyle,  168— vitrified 
fort,  183 
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Loch  Thorn,  y.  Ayr,  804 

Loch  Tolla,  vii.  Argyle,  85 

Lochton,  v.  Ayr,  396 

Lochton  hills,  x.   Perth,  406  —  house, 

408 
Loch  Torriden,  xiv.  Ross,  90 
Lochtower  castle,  ruins  of,  iii  Roxburgh, 

164 
Lochtreig,  xiv.  Inverness,  505 
Lochtrevie,  xiii.  Elgin,  196 
Loch  Trialivall,  xiv.  Ross,  159 
Loch  Truderscaig,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Loch  Tubernach,  xv.  Sutherland,  151 
Lochty  water,  xiii.  Elgin,  30 
Lochty  water,  ix.  Fife,  128,  195— bleach- 
field,  676 
Lochuisgava,  xiv.  Inverness,  195 
Lochure,  x.  Perth,  1080 
Lochure,  xiv.  Ross,  117 
Loch  Urigill,  xv.  Sutherland,  217 
Loch  Urr,  iv.  Dumfries,  330 
Loch  Uasie,  xiv.  Ross,  246 
Lochveyatie,  xv.  Sutherland,  213,  217 
Loch  West,  xiv.  Inverness,  162 
Lochwharral,  xi.  Forfar,  436 
Lochwinnoch,  v.  Ayr,  571,  692 
Lochwinnoch,  parish  of,  vii  Renfrew,  74 

—village  o£  76,  97, 104 
Lochwood  house,  ruins  o£  iv.  Dumfries, 

155, 157 
Lochy  hill,  ix.  Fife,  633 
Lochy  water,  xiii.  Banff,  297 
Lochy  ferry,  xiv.  Inverness,  119— loch, 

to.  504— river,  119,  123 
Lockart  burn,  vi.  Lanark,  302 
Lockartford  bridge,  vi  Lanark,  24 
Lockerbie,  town  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  210, 

455 — house,  458 
Lockhead  quarry,  vi.  Lanark,  53 
Locks,  ironstone  pit  at,  vi  Lanark,  647 
Lodder  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  297 
Lodge  hills,  antiquities  at,  xiii  Banff, 

225 
Logan    house,  Cumnock,  v.  Ayr,  481, 

482 
Logan  burn,  iv.  Dumfries,  274 
Logan  water,  i   Edinburgh,  30,  311— 

house,  36 
Logan  water,  vi  Lanark,  31 
Logan,  remains  found  at,  iii.  Peebles,  87 

—water,  82 
Logan  harbour  and  mull,  iv.  Wigton,  201 

—house,  200,  204,  208 
Loganbank  house  and  plantations,  i  Ed- 
inburgh, 313,  317 
Logan's  pillar,  v.  Ayr,  481 
Logan^  Raiss,  property  of,  vii  Renfrew, 

197 
Losgie  water,  ii  Linlithgow,  35,  36,  vi 

Lanark,  242 
Logie,  loch  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  706— origin 

of  name,  799— Druidical  remains  at, 

709 
Logie  head,  xiii  Banff,  176, 179— burn, 

275 


Logie  vale,  xiii.  Elgin,  179— house,  186 

Logie,  parish  o£  ix.  Fife,  426— house. 
857-law,596 

Logie,  suppressed  parish  of;  xi.  Forfar, 
568— bleachfield  and  mills,  267— irri- 
gated meadows,  182— house,  164,  178 
—loch,  drainage  of,  163 

Logie,  parish  o£  viii.  Stirling,  214 

Logiealmond  flax-mills,  x.  Perth.  207 

hills,  198, 199 

Logie  Bryde,  suppressed  parish  of,  x. 
Perth,  443 

Logie  Buchan,  parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen, 
799 

Logie  Coldstone,  parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen, 
1070 

Logie  Durno,  ruins  of  church  of,  xii 
Aberdeen,  572 

Logie  Easter,  parish  of,  xiv.  Ross,  53 

Logie  Elphinstone  house,  xii.  Aberdeen, 
563, 573 

Logie  Montrose,  annexed  parish  of,  xi. 
Forfar,  263 

Logie  Newton,  Druidical  remains  at,  xii 
Aberdeen,  287 

Logie  Pert,  parish  o£  xi.  Forfar,  263 

Logierait,  pariah  of,  x.  Perth,  685— vil- 
lage, 697 

Logie  Wester,  annexed  parish  o£  xiv. 
Ross,  363 

Loing  water,  xiv.  Ross,  172 

Loinheirie  burn,  xii  Aberdeen,  580 

Loirston  loch,  xi.  Kincardine,  198— im- 
provements at,  204,  206 

Lomond  hills,  ix.  Fife,  112,  656,775, 922, 
Kinross,  70 

Lomond,  Ben,  viii.  Dun  barton,  156,  158, 
Stirling,  90 

Lomond,  loch,  viii  Dunbarton,  94,  95, 
96y  155, 156, 157,  232,  Stirling,  89,  90 

Lonach  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  526 

Lonaig  isle,  viii  Dunbarton,  156 

Lonan  water,  vii  Argyle,  516 

Lonehead,  village  of,  viii.  Stirling,  132, 
loo 

Lonfern,  cairns  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  267 

Long  loch,  vii  Argyle,  702,  viii.  Dunbar- 
ton, 66,  70,  95,  96,  103,  109,  155, 158, 
234— water,  vii  Argyle,  704 

Long  loch,  xi.  Forfar,  456 

Long  loch,  vii  Renfrew,  316 

Long  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  170,  185 

Long  Annat  point,  ix.  Fife,  827 

Longannet  quarry,  x.  Perth,  868 

Long  Calderwood,  mineral  spring  at,  vi 
Lanark,  316— house,  890 

Longcastle,  suppressed  parish  o$  iv.  Wir- 
ton,10— loch,*5.  11 

Long  Causeway,  village  of;  viii  Stirling. 
231 

Long  craig  isle,  ix.  Fife,  827,  828 

Long  craig  pier,  Queensferry,  ii  Linlith- 
gow, 11 

Long  Dalmahoy,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  i 
Edinburgh,  92 
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Longfaugh,  Roman  camp  at,  i   Edin- 
burgh, 58 
Longforgan,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  405— 

village,  406,  407,  410,  418 
Longfonnacus  house,  ii  Berwick,  95— 

Tillage,  to. 
Longfonnacus  and  Ellim,  united  parishes 

of,  ii.  Berwick,  98 
Long  Forties,  bank  called  the,  xi  Kincar- 
dine, 1 97 
Long  Gallery  cave,  xi.  Kincardine,  213 
Longhope  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  70,  71 
Long  isle,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  159,  203 
Longlees,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  235 
Longlone,  village  oi,  vi.  Lanark,  664 
Longman  hill,  xiii.  Banff,  276 — village, 

291 
Longman^  grave,  the,  fx.  Fife,  956 
Longman's  grave,  the,  x.  Perth,  221 
Long  Newton,  farm  and  village  o£  ii 

Haddington,  155,  162,  163,  165 
Long  Newton,  suppressed  parish  ot,  ill. 

Roxburgh,  242 
Longniddry  house,  ruins  of,  ii  Hadding- 
ton, 183,  193— limeworka,  176— pro- 
perty, 179— village,  186, 193 
Longniddry  Dean,  coal  at,  ii  Hadding- 
ton, 284 — Druidical  remains  at,  291 
Longridge,  village  oi,  ii  Linlithgow,  78 

—quarry,  81 
Longridge  of  Kyle  hills,  v.  Ayr,  159 
Longshank  hill,  i  Edinburgh,  49 
Longside,  parish  ot,  xii  Aberdeen,  859 
Long  Sprouston,  village  o£  iii.  Roxburgh, 

237 
Longstruther  burn,  iii  Peebles,  141 
Long  Y  ester,  farm  and  village  of,  ii.  Had- 
dington, 155,  162,  163, 165 
Lonmay,  parish  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  215— 

castle,  ruins  of,  224 
Lorabank  castle,  ruins  o£  vii  Renfrew, 

96 
Lord  Arthur's  seat,  xii  Aberdeen,  440 
Lord  Auchindown's  cairn,  xiii.  Banff,  130 
Lord  John's  pot,  xiii.  Banff,  98 
Lordscairnie  loch,  drainage  o£  ix.  Fife, 

786— castle,  789 
Loretto,  chapel  of;  i  Edinburgh,  270, 272 

— house,  274 
Loretto  chapel,  x.  Perth,  66 
Lorn,  braes  o£  vii  Argyle,  62— agricul- 
tural association,  505 — furnace  com- 
pany, 519 
Lornty  burn,  x.  Perth,  899,  904,  1003 
Lostrie  water,  xiii  Elgin,  1,  3,  29,  44,  83, 

95,  146, 197 
Lossiemouth,  village  and  harbour  o£,  xiii 

Elgin,  3, 19, 155,  156 
Lossit  plantations,  viii.  Stirling,  147 
Lot's  wife,  stone  called,  i  Edinburgh,  201 
Loth,  parish  of;  xv.  Sutherland,  188— 

water,  189, 193— glen,  191 
Lothbeg,  rocks  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  193— 

Pictuh  remains  at,  200 
Lothian  bridge,  i.  Edinburgh,  195 
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Loudon,  parish  of,  v.  Ayr,  834 — park, 
remains  found  in,  845— castle,  846, 849 
—hill,  535,  835— battle  of,  836— re- 
mains on,  181,  vi  Lanark,  303 
Louesk,  lawhill  at,  xii  Aberdeen,  424 
Louisburgh,  town  o£  xv.  Caithness,  121, 

143,  156 
Loup  of  Fintry,  the,  viii  Stirling,  39 
Loupe  of  Kenny,  the,  xi  Forfar,  612 
Lousy  hillock,  the,  xi  Forfar,  665 
Louther  hills,  the,  iv.  Dumfries,  297,  323, 

vi  Lanark,  327,  953 
Lovat  bridge,  xiv.  Inverness,  370 — pro- 
perty, 367,  369,  497 — improvements 
at,  460 
Low  Auchennie,  remains  at,  iv.  Wigton, 

142 
Low  bridge  of  Doon,  the,  v.  Ayr,  9. 
Low  Chapelton,  remains  at,  v.  Ayr,  740 
Low  Church  pariah,  Paisley,  vii  Renfrew, 

226,  237 
Lower  hill,  xi.  Forfar,  692— house,  696— 
loch,  146— marsh,  384— moor,  camp 
at,  694 
I«ower  Banton,  village  of,  viii  Stirling 

159 
Lower  Coats,  ironstone  at,  vi  Lanark,  647 
Lower  Kilmorack  mils,  xiv.   Inverness, 

489 
Lower  Largo,  village  of;  ix.  Fife,  436, 

442 
Lowes,  loch  of  the,  iii  Selkirk,  36,  60 
Low  Green  of  Ayr,  v.  Ayr,  9 
Lowhere  water,  vi  I  An  ark,  302 
Low  Millburn  colliery,  vi  Lanark,  724 
Lownie,  village  of;  xi  Forfar,  152 
Low  Orbiston,  village  of,  vi  Lanark,  793 
Lowran  hill,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  108 
Lowrie's  Know,  ix.  Fife,  106 
Low's  wark,  x.  Perth,  71, 1029 
Lows,  loch  of,  x.  Perth,  673 
Lowther,  see  Louther 
Lowtis  hill,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  245 
Low  Valleyfield,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  601 
Loyal  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  69, 217 
LoyaU  hill,  x.  Perth,  1111 
Luachragan  water,  vii.  Argyle,  517 
Luag  loch,  x.  Perth,  252 
Luath's  stone,  xii  Aberdeen,  613 
Lubnaig  loch,  x.  Perth,  345,  350 
Luce,  suppressed  parish  of;  iv.  Dumfries, 

289 
Luce  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  36,  61,  66,  162, 
163,220— abbey,  88— sands,  162— wa- 
ter, 67,  76,  82 
Luce,  New,  parish  of;  iv.  Wigton,  76 
Luce,  Old,  parish  of,  iv.  Wigton,  66 
Lucken  booths,  the,  i.  Edinburgh,  624 
Luckland  hill,  ix.  Fife,  218, 219 
Lud  castle,  rock  called,  xi.  Forfar,  491 
Ludd  stone,  the,  xv.  Caithness,  1 15 
Lude  water,  iii  Peebles,  79 
Lude  house,  x.  Perth,  569 
Lufmess  house,  ii.  Haddington,  252,  253 
—point,  250 
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Lugar  water,  v.  Ayr,  106,  160,  323,  475, 

476 
Lugato  water,  i.  Edinburgh,  403— castle, 

ruins  of,  418 
Luggan  water,  vii.  Argyle,  668 
Luggie  burn,  vi  Lanark,  401,  653,  viii 

Dunbarton,  137,  172 
Lugton  barony  and  village,  i  Edinburgh, 

500,  510 
Lugton  water,  v.  Ayr,  290,  572, 811, 812, 

vii  Renfrew,  537 
Lui,  Ben,  viii  Stirling,  90 
Luib  bridge,  xii.  Aberdeen,  554 
Luichart  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  236 
Luidh  water,  xii  Aberdeen,  648 
Luie  hills,  xii  Aberdeen,  846 
Luin  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  187 
Luing  island,  vii.  Argyle,  71 
Luire  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  484,  490 
Lukeston  house,  viii.  Stirling,  245 
Lum  loch,  vi  Lanark,  400 
Luxnbister  dale,  xv.  Shetland,  84 
Lumphanan,  parish    of,  xii  Aberdeen, 

1079 
Lumphinnan  colliery,  ix.  Kinross,  88 
Lumsden,  village  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  412, 

413 
Lumsden  dean,  ii  Berwick,  280 
Lunac  water,  xiii  Elgin,  138 
Luman,  parish  of,  n.  Fornu,  320— bay, 

239,  240,  246,  321— water,  142,  239, 

240,  320,  384,  393,  394,  470,  597,  693 
—well,  240  ^ 

Lunan  water,  x.  Perth,  673,  904, 1001, 
1003 

Lunasting,  annexed  parish  of,  xv.  Shet- 
land, 53 — church,  55 

Luncarty,  battle  of,  ii  Haddington,  158 — 
its  site,  x.  Perth,  163, 173,  176— sup- 
pressed parish  of,  163— bleachfield,  188 

Lundie  crag,  xi.  For&r,  457— huM,  663, 
664— house,  Pictish  remains  at,  581— 
loch,  456,  649 

Lundie  and  Fowlis,  united  parishes  of,  xi 
Forfar,  455 

Lundie  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  25 — mount, 
24 

Lundin,  standing  stones  of,  ix.  Fife,  267 
—house,  435,  438 

Lundin  mill,  village  of,  ix.  Fife,  442 

Lunga  isle,  vii  Argyle,  534 

Lunna  firth,  xv.  Shetland,  82 

Lurdenlaw,  property  of,  iii  Roxburgh, 
239 

Lurg  lead  mines,  vii  Argyle,  170 

Lurg  hill,  xiii  Banff,  214 

Luis,ruins  of  chapel  at,  viii  Dunbarton,  49 

Larky  Patiesthorn  loch,  i  v.  Kirkcudbright, 
282 

Luscar  hill,  ix.  Fife,  690— den,  695 — 
house,  706 

Lusragan  water,  vii  Argyle,  517 

Lues,  parish  o£  viii  Dunbarton,  155 — 
property,  75— quarries,  164,  286— vii* 
lage,  157,  162,  165— water,  156 
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Lussa  water,  vii.  Argyle,  281 

Lussetter  ness,  xv.  Shetland,  83 

Luther  water,  xi.  Kincardine,  69, 71, 129, 

130,299,804 
Luthermuir,  village  of,  xi  Kincardine, 

303,  305 
Luthrie,  village  of,  ix.  Fife,  632,  651 
Lybster,  property  ot,  xv.  Caithness,  88, 

99— church,  91, 107— village,  92,  104 

—ruins  of  chapel  at,  17— fishery,  19 
Lyking,  cairn  at,  xv.  Orkney,  55— im- 
provements at,  61 
Lylesland,  village  of,  vii.  Renfrew,  200 
Lylestone,  limestone  at,  v.  Ayr,  814 
Lymphoy  tower,  i.  Edinburgh,  546 
Lymycjeuch  burn,  iii  Roxburgh,  428 
Lynchat,  village  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  93 
Lyndemus  hill,  ix.  Fife,  596 
Lyne  burn,  ix.  Fife,  829 
Lyne  water,  vi  Lanark,  52 
Lyne  water,  iii.  Peebles,  2, 122,  125, 1 35, 

136,155,156,166 
Lyne  and  Megget,  united  parishes  of,  iii. 

Peebles,  166 
Lynedale  plantations,  xiv.  Inverness,  329 
Lynedoch  house,  x.  Perth,  145,  150,  162 
Lynegar,  improvements  at,  xv.  Caithness, 

56 
Lynemore,  cascade  at,  xiii  Nairn,  27 
Lynne,  property  of,  v.  Ayr,  217 
Lynturk,  linn  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  1106 — 

plantations,  1 107— history  of  property, 

1111 
Lynvuilg,  hamlet  o£  xiv.  Inverness,  93 
Lyoll  hills,  xv.  Sutherland,  165 
Lyon  castle,  ruins  of,  ii  Linlithgow,  1 30 
Lyon  castle,  x.  Perth,  409 -glen,  529, 

703— loch,  580— water,  530,  540,  541, 

757,  758 
Lyth,  property  of,  xv.  Caithness,  114 — 

improvements  at,  116 
Maar  burn,  iv.  Dumfries,  323 
Mabearee,  loch,  v.  Ayr,  529— iv.  Wigton, 

11,196,232 
Macalister>  bay,  vii.  Argyle,  281 
Macallan,  annexed  parish  of,  xiii  Elgin, 
|       60— church  and  churchyard,  68 
Macanree,  loch,  x.  Perth,  1097 
Macbeary,  see  Mabearie 
Macbeth's  cairn  and  stone,  xii  Aberdeen, 

1083, 1092 
Macbeth's  castle,  Broughton,  iii  Peebles, 

87 
Macbeth*  castle,  Cairnbeddie,  x.  Perth, 

873 
Macbeth \j  castle,  Dunsinane,  x.  Perth, 

213 
Macbeth's  castle,  Manner,  iii  Peebles, 

117 
Macbeth's  stone,  x.  Perth,  234 
Macduff,  village  of,  xiii.  Banff,  286,  291 
Macduff's  castle,  Markineh,  ix.  Fife,  665 
Macduff*  castle,  Wemyss,  ix.  Fife,  398 
Macduff's  cave,  ix.  Fife,  319 
Macduff's  cross,  ix.  Fife,  52,  70 
n 
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Macdui,   Ben,  xii   Aberdeen,  647,  xiii. 

Banff,  125,  296,  298,  Elgin,  198 
Macfadyen's  cave  and  stone,  vii.  Argyle, 

85 
Machar,  chapelry  of,  vi  Lanark,  287— 

colliery,  723— muir,  728 
Machanshire,  district  of,  vi.  Lanark,  729 
Machar,  New,  parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

1025 
Machar,  Old,  parish  o£  xii.  Aberdeen,  6, 

1074 
Machare  Mianach,  improvement  of,  xiv. 

Inverness,  192 
Machermore  house,  iv.    Kirkcudbright, 

134 
Machers  of  Galloway,  the,  iv.  Wigton,  219 
Machirhanish  bay,  vii.  Argyle,  455 
Machire  of  Uist,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  160 
Machony  water,  x.  Perth,  312,  315 
Machririoch  bay,  vii.  Argyle,  414 
Machry  bay,  v.  Bute,  41 
Machry  Kill,  ruins  of  church  at,  v.  Ayr, 

384 
Mackinnon's  cave,  vii.  Argyle,  299,  351, 

352 
M'Larty,  isle  of,  vii.  Argyle,  47 
Macleod's  maidens,  rocks  called,  xiv.  In- 
verness, 324 
Macleod's  tables,  hills  called,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 323 
M'Merry  collieries,  ii.  1 76 
Macnabls  institution,  Dollar,  viii.  Clack- 
mannan, 94 
M'Niven  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  47 
M'Question,  cairn  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  475 
Madderty,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  748 
Maddie  water,  viii.  Clackmannan,  77 
Maddy  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  162 
Maddymore  rock,  xiv.  Inverness,  1 62 
Madrany  water,  x.  Perth,  298 
Madras  college,  St  Andrews,  ix.  Fife,  482 
Maedie  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  169 
Magbiehill  loch  and  quarries,  iii  Peebles, 

136 
Magdalene  yard  quarry,  xi.  Forfar,  5 
Maghaigloch,  x.  Perth,  1226 
Magus  muir,  ix.  Fife,  460 
Maich  water,  v.  Ayr,  691,  692 
Maiden  bower  craigs,  iv.  Dumfries,  2 
Maiden  castle  of  Collessie,  ix.  Fife,  29 
Maiden  castle  of  Markinch,  ix.  Fife,  664 
Maiden  castle  of  Roslin,  i.  Edinburgh, 

351 
Maiden  causeway,  xii.  Aberdeen,  570 
Maiden  paps  of  Roxburgh,  iii.  Roxburgh, 

427 
Maiden  rock,  the,  ix.  Fife,  456 
Maiden  Skerry,  the,  xv.  Shetland,  72 
Maiden  stone  of  Ayton,  ii.  Berwick,  131 
Maiden  stone  of  Garioch,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

571,  572 
Maiden  stone  of  Tulliebody,  viii.  Clack- 
mannan, 56 
Maiden  tree  of  Dollar,  viii.  Clackmannan, 
93 


Maiden's  leap,  the,  x.  Perth,  1032 
Maidens,  rocks  called  the,  v.  Ayr,  35*2 
Maidenlce,  the,  vi  Lanark,  260 
Main  law,  ii  Berwick,  94,  99 
Main  water  of  Luce,  iv.  Wigton,  76 
Maincastle,  crimp  called,  v.  Ayr,  181 
Maingill  quarry,  vi  Lanark,  18 
Mainhill  quarry,  vi  Lanark,  648 
Mainland  of  Orkney  isle,  xr.  Orkney,  1, 

13,  26,  40,  41,  67,  148, 169,  196, 204 
Mainland  of  Shetland  isle,  xv.  Shetland, 

1,  7, 19, 53,  56,  57,  70,  93,  97, 145 
Mains  burn,  v.  Ayr,  692 
Mains  house,  ii.  Berwick,  1 25 
Mains  castle,  xi  Forfar,  55,  59 
Mains,  improvement  of,  vi  Lanark,  833 

—castle,  ruins  o^  891 
Mains  and  Strathmartine,  united  parishes 

of;  xi  Forfar,  54 
Mains  of  Carmylie  quarry,  xi  Forfar,  353 
Mains  of  Daviot,  ruins  of  castle  at,  xiv. 

Inverness,  518 
Mains  of  Kilpatrick,  property  ot,  viii  Dun- 
barton,  42— trees  at,  40 
Mains  of  Kirdals,  remains  found  at,  xiii 

Elgin,  69 
Mainsbank,  coins  found  at,  xi  Forfar,  398 
Mainside  fell,  iii  Roxburgh,  "204 
Maisley  quarry,  xiii.  Banff,  390 
Maison  Dieu,  Brechin,  xi  Forfar,  133, 140 
Maison  Dieu,  Dunbar,  ii.  Haddington,  79 
Maison  Dieu,  Edinburgh,  i   Edinburgh, 

657 
Maison  Dieu,  Elgin,  xiii  Elgin,  7 
Maison  Dieu,  Jedburgh,  iii.  Roxburgh,  1 0 
Major's  Knowe,  the,  i  Edinburgh,  510 
Makerston,  parish  of,  iii  Roxburgh,  1 37 
Malcolm's  stone,  Glammiss,  xi.  Forfar, 

344 
Malcolm's  tower,  Dunfermline,  ix.  File, 

822,  848 
Malleny  house,  i  Edinburgh,  546" — lime- 
stone at,  545 
Malloch  moss,  vi.  Lanark,  303 
Mallore  hills,  vii  Argyle,  516 
Mai's  Mire,  vii  Renfrew,  504 
Malsach  hills,  xiii  Banff,  98 
Maltan  walls,  the,  iii  Roxburgh,  243— 

caves,  to. 
Malzie  burn,  iv.  Wigton,  1 1 
Mam  Rattan,  pass  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  139 
Man,  isle  o£  iv.  Dumfries,  265 
Manar  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  677 — house, 

682 
Manderston  house,  ii.  Berwick,  255 
Mandrose  Yetts,  the,  x.  Perth,  305 
Mangaster  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  71 
Mam  goe,  xv.  Caithness,  118 
Mannel  burn,  viii.  Stirling,  206 
Manner,  parish  of,  iii  Peebles,  110— wa- 
ter, 2,  110 
Mannerhead  tower,  ruins  of,  iii  Peebles* 

116 
Mannoch  hill,  xiii.  Elgin,  60,  82— moss, 
64 
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Manor  point,  ruins  on,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

54 
Manor,  pariah  of,  iii  Peebles,  1 10— water, 

2,110 
Manor  ford,  viii  Stirling,  222 — remains  at, 

227 
ManquhiU,  ruins  of  castle  at,  iv.  Kirkcud- 
bright, 371 
Mansfield  collieries,  iv.  Dumfries,  299 
Mansfield  house,  v.  Ayr,  512 — improve- 
ments at,  515 — lime  works,  511,  512 — 
collieries,  513 — village,  517 
Mansfield  Glen  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  512 
Manafieldhaw  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  512 
Manslaughter  law,  ii.  Berwick,  94,  99 — 

remains  at,  100 
Manuel,  remains  at,  viii.  Stirling,  210 
Manuelrig  quarry,  viii.  Stirling,  208 
Manxman's  lake,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  31 
Maol  Buidhe  hills,  xiv.  Ross,  39,  42,  63, 
348,  350,  365,  381,  384— battle  at,  45 
Mar  forest,  xii.  Aberdeen,  649— -lodge, 

650 
Mar  burn,  iv.  Dumfries,  500 
March  burn,  vi.  Lanark,  847,  848 
March  Held  spa,  i.  Edinburgh,  594 
March  gill  burn,  vi.  Lanark,  564 
Marchmont  house,  ii.  Berwick,  232 
Mare©  loch  and  isle,  xiv.  Ross,  91 
Mareg  bay,  xiv.  Ross,  159,  167 
Maregrioch,  remains  at,  v.  Bute,  53 
Margaret's  law,  v.  Ayr,  800 
Margaret's  vein  lead  mine,  iv.  Dumfries, 

300,301,303 
Marig  harbour,  xiv.  Ross,  159, 167 
Marischall  aisle,  Dunnottar,  xi  Kincar- 
dine, 222 
Marischall  college,  Aberdeen,  xii.  Aber- 
deen, 1163 
Mark  water,  xi.  Forfar,  192 
Markhouse  house,  xi  Forfar,  200 
Markie  burn,  xiv.  Inverness,  419 
Markinch,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  655— -vil- 
lage,^.— hill,  ib. — antiquities  on  it,  663 
Markland  well,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  287 
Markie,  property  of,  ii.  Haddington,  21 — 

ruins  at,  ib. 
Marlage  colliery,  vi.  Lanark,  302,  723 
Marlefield  house,  iii.  Roxburgh,  146,  228 
Marline  ford,  vi  Lanark,  670,  vii.  Ren- 
frew, 5 
Marnock  isle,  v.  Bute,  96,  104 
Marnock,  parish  of,  xiii.  Banff,  382 
Marc's  hill,  Alloa,  remains  on,  viii  Clack- 
mannan, 41 
Marrt  Reive,  xii  Aberdeen,  426 
Marrt  work,  Stirling,  viii.  Stirling,  408 
Marsco  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  300 
Marsh  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  491 
Marson,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  viii.  Dunbar- 

ton,  118 
Martin  isle,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Martin's  stone,  xi.  Forfar,  54 
Martinham  loch,  v.  Avr,  274,  650 — pro- 
perty of,  282,  288 


Martyrs'  bay,  vii.  Argyle,  337 

Martyrs'  church,  Paisley,  vii  Renfrew, 

227,  239 
Martyrs'  tomb,  Rullion,  i.  Edinburgh,  315 
Mary's  brig,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  90 
Mary's  cleugh,  plantations  at,  iv,  Dum- 
fries, 175 
Mary's  hill,  Kirkhill,  xiv.  Inverness,  459 
Mary's  lake,  vii  Argyle,  355 
Mary's  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  334 
Mary's  well,  Alness,  xiv.  Ross,  344 
Mary's  well,  Bellie,  xiii  Elgin,  116 
Mary's  well,  Marytown,  xi.  Forfar,  1 1 5 
Mary  Gibb's  stone,  i  Edinburgh,  202 
Mary  burgh,  village  of,  xiv.  Ross,  21 1,256 
Maryculter,  parish  of,  xi  Kincardine,  189 

— house,  191 
Marj  field  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  995 
Marykirk  bridge,  xi.  Forfar,  268 
Marykirk,  parish  of,  xi.  Kincardine,  297 

—village,  298,  303 
Mary  port  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
Marytown,  parish  ofj  xi.  Forfar,  115— 

law,  t6.— village,  185 
Mary  well,  village  of,  xi.  Forfar,  498 
Mashockmill  colliery,  vi.  Lanark,  568 
Massan  water,  vii.  Argyle,  579— glen,  572 
Masterton,  village  of,  ix.  Fife,  874  • 
Mathers,  village  of,  xi.  Kincardine,  274— 

Kaim  of,  280— limeworks,  289 
Mathie  water,  xiv.  Inverness,  430 
Matilda,  fort,  vii.  Renfrew,  410 
Mauchlane  hole,  ironstone  at,  vi  Lanark. 

881,  887 
Mauchline,  parish  of,  v.  Ayr,  158— hill, 

159— village,  162,  164 
Mauchline  muir,  battle  of,  v.  Ayr,  161 
Maud  bill,  xiii.  Banff,  246 
Maudiston,  ironstone  pits  at,  viii.  Stirling, 

209— village,  213 
Mauke's  hill,  ii.  Linlithgow,  118 
Mauld,  school  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  501 
Mauldslie  castle,  vi.  Lanark,  582,  957— 
forest,  564— house,  539— law,  565,— 
property,  578 
Maulruarmhonvie  mount,  xiv.  Inverness, 

37,  38,  41 
Maulside,  mineral  spring  at,  v.  Ayr,  212 — ■ 

plantations,  214— house,  220 
Maume  Soule  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  363 
Maunderlea  hill,  xiii.  Banff,  144 
Ma  vie  Mill,  viii  Dunbarton,  215 
Maviabank,  house  and  camp  at,  i.  Edin- 
burgh, 333 
Mavisgrove  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  226 
Mavistown,  sandhills  of,  xiii.  Nairn,  7 
Maxton,  parish  of,  iii  Roxburgh,  1 15— 

plantations  at,  108 — village,  117 
Maxwell,  suppressed  parish  of,  iii.  Rox- 
burgh, 127,  308— churchyard  of,  317 
Maxwell's  cross,  ii.  Berwick,  207 
Maxwell's  Thorns,  iv.  Dumfries,  453 
Maxwellheugh,  village  of,  iii.  Roxburgh, 

321,  334 
Maxwellton  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  332 
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Maxwellton,  village  of,  vi.  Lanark,  693 
Maxwelltown,  town  o£,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

227 
Maxwellton  house,  vii  Renfrew,  198— vil- 
lage, 200 
May  isle  and  lighthouse,  ix.  Fife,  611,612, 

942 
Maybole,  pariah  of,  v.  Ayr,  348— castle, 

ruins  of,  365— town  of,  365,  366,  373 
Mayfield,  plantations  of,  ii.  Berwick,  53 
Mayiah,  standing  stone  at,  v.  Bute,  23 
May  on  house,  xiii  Banff,  201 
Mayville  house,  v.  Ayr,  451 
Meadhonach  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  39 
Meadowbank,  rock  at,  v.  Ayr,  744 
Meadowbank  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  442 
Meadowhead,  Fenwick,  v.  Ayr,  776 
Meadowhead  lead  mine,  vi.  Lanark,  336 

— Roman  road  at,  451 
Meadowmill,  village  of,  ii.  Haddington, 

293,  299 
Meag  water,  xiv.  Ross,  367 
Meal  Buidhe  hill,  x.  Perth,  529 
Mealeceanndearg  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  182 
Mealfuarvonie  mount,  xiv.  Inverness,  37, 

38,41 
Meal  Ghaordie  hill,  x.  Perth,  529 
Meal>fiorn  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  83, 119 
Mealister,  ruins  of  nunnery  at,  xiv.  Roes, 

153 
Meall-a'neuion  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  67 
Meallmeadhonoch  hill,  xv.  Sutherland, 

83 
Mearnaig  castle,  ruins  of,  vii  Argyle,  241 
Mearns  hill,  cave  at,  xi  Forfar,  177 
Mearns,  parish  o£  vii  Renfrew,  512 — 
castle,  ruins  of,  521 — moor,  v.   Ayr, 
774,  vii.  Renfrew,  389— village,  509— 
water,  383 
Meathie,  annexed  parish  o&  xi.  Forfar, 

234 
Mechanics'  institute,  Alloa,  viii  Clack- 
mannan, 62 
Mechanics1  institute,  Glasgow,  vi.  Lanark, 

180 
Mechanics'  institute,  Greenock,  vii.  Ren- 
frew, 471 
Medicine  well,  ix.  Fife,  128 
Medwin  waters,  iii:  Peebles,  156,  176,  vi. 
Lanark,  41,  42,  52,  66,  67,  71,  76,  846, 
944 
Meet  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  345 — cairn  on, 

302,356 
Meft,  remains  found  at,  xiii  Elgin,  46 
Megdale,  marl  bed  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  430 
M  egg's  moss,  xii.  Aberdeen,  849 
Megget,  annexed  parish  of,  iii  Peebles, 
167— water,  to.  Selkirk,  37,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 417,  430 
Megginch  castle,  x.  Perth,  380,  381,  386 
Meig  water,  xiv.  Ross,  236,  400 
Meigle,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  232— house, 

235— village,  232,  235 
Meigle  hill,  iii.  Selkirk,  11 
Meike  wood,  xiv.  Ross,  439 


Meikle  water,  xiv.  Ross,  74 

Meikle  Binn  hill,  viii  Stirling,  38,  119, 

140,  234 
Meikle  Cese  law,  ii.  Berwick,  94 
Meikle  Daan  house,  xiv.   Ross,  449  — 

quarries,  438 
Meikle  Earnock,  tumulus  at,  vi  Lanark, 

270 
Meikle  Farness,  village  of,  xiv.  Rosa,  14 
Meikle  Ferry,  the,  xiv.  Ross,  280,  283, 

422,  xv.  Sutherland,  2 
Meiklefolla,  chapel  at,  xii.  Aberdeen,  339 
Meikleholm  burn,  iv.  Dumfries,  102 
Meikle  Kenny  hill,  xi.  Forfar,  611 
Meikle  Obney,    standing    stones  at,  x. 

Perth,  433 
Meikleour  house,  x.  Perth,  676 — village, 

677 
Meikleriggs  colliery,  vii  Renfrew,  151 
Meikle  Roe  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  106 
Meikle  Mill  of  Brechin,  xi  Forfer,  134 
Meikle  Thairn  rock,  ii  Berwick,  215 
Meikle  Wardhouse  of  Dunnideer,  xii. 

Aberdeen,  753 
MeiklewarthiU,  village  of,  xii  Aberdeen, 

426 
Meiklewood  moor,  iv.  Dumfries,  342 
Meiklewood  hill  and  loch,  iv.  Kirkcud- 
bright, 65 
Meiklewood,  Roman  remains  found  at, 

viii.  Stirling,  50 — house,  to.  53,  59 
Meikly  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  88 
Mein  water,  iv.  Dumfries,  289,  290 
Meir  burn,  xiii.  Banff,  155 
Melbost  sands,  xiv.  Ross,  117 
Meldrum,  parish  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  474— 

house,  476,  478— village,  478,  480 
Melfort  loch,  vii  Argyle,  63, 64 
Melgum  water,  xi  For&r,  423,  611, 637, 

.670,  675 
Melgund  castle,  ruins  of,  xi  Forfar,  628 
Mellendean  burn,  iii  Roxburgh,  303 
Mellerstain  house,  ii  Berwick,  21 — vil- 
lage, to. 
Mellingside,  cairns  on,  xii  Aberdeen,  732 
Melly  house,  xv.  Shetland,  19 
Melness  quarry,  xv.  Sutherland,   179 — 

mission,  181 
Melrose,  parish  of,  iii  Roxburgh,  51— 

town,  52,  67— abbey,  58 
Melrose  mill,  mil  at,  xiii.  Banff,  275 
Melsetter  house,  xv.  Orkney,  75 
Melshach  hill  and  spring,  xii  Aberdeen, 

584 
Melundy  hill,  xiii  Elgin,  1 95 
Melvich,  school,  &c  at,  xv.  Caithness,  20 
Melville,  ancient  parish  of,  i.  Edinburgh, 

323— castle,  333 — monument,  655 
Melville  house,  ix.  Fife,  37,  41 
Membig,  burial  ground  at,  viii.  Dunhar- 

ton,  118 
Memsey,  cairns  at,  xii.  Aberdeen,  293— 

house,  295 
Men  of  Moy,  the,  xv.  Caithness,  23 
Menmuir,  parish  of,  xi.  Forfar,  656 
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Mennoway  hills,  xiL  Aberdeen,  486,  948 
Menock  water,  iv.  Dumfries,  297 
Menstrie,  village  of,  viii.  Stirling,  221, 230 
Menteith,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  1096 
Mensie  hill,  spring  at,  vii  Renfrew,  540 
Menzies  castle,  x.  Perth,  705,  706,  709 
Menxion  burn,  iii.  Peebles,  59— house,  63 

— remains  found  at,  ib. 
Meran  water,  x.  Perth,  641 
Merchant  Maiden  hospital,  i  Edinburgh, 

724 
Merkland,  cross  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  279 
Merkland  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  216 
Merriston  bridge,  vi  Lanark,  666 
Merryton,  soil  at,  vi  Lanark,  257 
Mcrse  of  Berwick,  iL  Berwick,  361,  363 
Merton,  parish  and  village  of,  ii.  Berwick, 

26 
Merton  hall,  remains  found  at,  iv.  Wig- 
ton,  177— house,  178 
Mese-howe  cairn,  xv.  Orkney,  68 
Meshie  burn,  xiv.  Inverness,  419 
Messan  water,  iv.  Wigton,  87 
Mess  John's  well,  xii.  Aberdeen,  260 
MethiU  village  and  harbour  of,  ix.  Fife, 

398,  400— chapel,  403 
Methilmill,  ruins  of  church  at,  ix.  Fife, 

393 
Methlick,  parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  962— 

agricultural  association,  971 — village, 

968 
Methven,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  142— castle, 

145, 150, 162— village,  151 
Meuble  glen,  vii  Argyle,  126 
Meucra,  alum  slate  at,  iii.  Selkirk,  61 
Mey,  post  office  at,  xv.  Caithness,  31— 

head,  22— loch,  24 
Meyrick  hill,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  118 
Miaghailt  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  246 
Michekton  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  417 
Mickery  isle,  i.  Edinburgh,  592 
Mickle  Balloch  lull,  xiii  Banff,  214 
MickleFarrel,  improvements  at,  xiv.  Ross, 

464 
Mid  and  South  Yell,  united  parishes  of, 

xv.  Shetland,  82 
Midbay,  property  of,  xv.  Orkney,  120 
Midbrake  house,  xv.  Shetland,  26 
Mid-calder,  parish  of,  i  Edinburgh,  366 — 

village,  357,  375 
Midchingle  fishery,  xi.  Kincardine,  199 
Migdale  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  17 
Miglo  water,  ix.  Fife,  775 
Migvie,  annexed  parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

839— castle,  ruins  of,  842 
Middle  church  parish,  Paisley,  vii.  Ren- 
frew, 226,  238 
Middle  hilt  of  Alva,  viii.  Stirling,  117, 187 
Middlebie,  parish  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  364 
Middlefield,  remains  found  at,  ii.  Berwick, 

238 
Middlefield  house,  ix.  Fife,  8 
Middlefoodie  burn,  ix.  Fife,  771 — village, 

774 
Middle  Gill  burn,  iv.  Dumfries,  102 


Middle  Lethendy,  old  fort  at,x.  Perth,  272 
Middlerigg  colliery,  viii  Stirling,  193 
Middle  Ross  head,  viii  Dunbarton,  156 
Middlesknows,  quarry  at,  iii  Roxburgh, 

255 
Middleton  coalfield,  viii  Clackmannan,  85 
Middleton  house,  i  Edinburgh,  173,  176 

—village,  184 
Middleton  house,  xi  Forfar,  387 
Middleton  house,  ii.  Linlithgow,  87 
Mid  Fearn,  plantations  at,  xiv.  Ross,  439 
Midgarty,  wood  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  196 — 

Pictish  remains  at,  200 
Midgehole  fall,  vii.  Renfrew,  317 
Midholm  village,  iii  Roxburgh,  48 
Midhope  bum,  ii.  Linlithgow,  19—  house, 

26 
Midland  slate  quarry,  xv.  Orkney,  1 7 
Midlem,  village  of,  iii  Roxburgh,  48 
Mid  leys,  Druidical  circles  at,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 451 
Midlothian,  see  Edinburgh 
Midmar,  parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  629— 

castle,  630 
Mid  Sannox,  v.  Bute,  3 
Mid  Steeple,  Dumfries,  iv.  Dumfries,  14 
Midtown  bleachfield,  vii  Renfrew,  102— 

limeworks,  83 
Mid  Yell  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  83 
Miklie,  chapel  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  49 
Milbank  woollen  factory,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

864 
Milbank  house,  xiii  Nairn,  2 
Mil  Bui  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  39,  42,  45,  63, 

348,  350,  365,  881,  384 
Milburn  printworks,  Ac.  viii.  Dunbarton, 

225 
Mildewne,  battle  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  1016 
Mildovan  plantations,  viii  Dunbarton,  90 
Mildreggan  burn,  iv.  Wigton,  11 
Milehill  quarry,  xi.  Forfar,  438 
Milholm  paper  mill,  vii  Renfrew,  508 
Milhouse  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  141 
Milk  water,  iv.  Dumfries,  195,  203,  204, 

290,  452,  537— valley  of  the,  205 
Milkiestone,  camp  at,  iii  Peebles,  147 
Mill  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  157 
Mill  burn  of  Crawfbrdjohn,  vi  Lanark,  497 
Mill  burn  of  Direlton,  ii.  Haddington,  204 
Mill  burn  of  Kilbride,  v.  Ayr,  246 
Mill  burn  of  Muck,  x.  Perth,  1248 
Mill  burn  of  North  Berwick,  ii  Hadding- 
ton, 318,319 
Mill  burn  of  Renfrew,  vii  Renfrew,  5 
Mill  hill,  remains  found  at,  xiii  Banff,  97 
Mill  inn,  Stonehaven,  xi  Kincardine,  223 
Mill  lead  of  Almond,  x.  Perth,  1029 
Mill  loch,  Lochmaben,  iv.  Dumfries,  379 
Mill  of  Banff,  distillery  at,  xiii.  Banff,  44 
Mill  of  Boindie,  embankments  at,  xiii. 

Banff,  234 
Mill  of  Conveth,  property  of,  xi  Kincar- 
dine, 133 
Mill  of  Muchalls,  rocks  at,  xi  Kincardine, 
245 
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Mill  of  Newton,  antiquities  at,  zii.  Aber- 
deen, 1072 
Mill  of  Steps,  the,  x.  Perth,  318 
Mill  of  Williamston,  cairn  at,  xii  Aber- 
deen, 732 
Millbank, paper  mill,  ii.  Berwick  141,  331 
Millbank  house,  xi  Forfar,  498 
Millbank,  property  of,  vii.  Renfrew,  *513 
Millbay  village  of,  vii  Argyle,  79 
Millbrae  woods,  vi.  Lanark,  404 
Millbrex,  chapel  at,  xii.  Aberdeen,  338 
Millburn  mill,  v.  Ayr,  743 
Millburn  tower,  i  Edinburgh,  92 — plan- 
tations at,  80 
Millburn  colliery,  vi.  Lanark,  723 
Millburn  house,  vii.  Renfrew,  15 
Millburn,  Druidical  remains  at,  Hi.  Rox- 
burgh, 444 
Millcroft,  village  o&  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

134 
Millden  cattle  show,  xi.  Forfar,  195 
Milldens  of  Rescobie,  mills  at,  xi  Forfiir, 

608 
Millearne,  quarries  at,  x.  Perth,  336 — 

house  and  plantations,  to.  338 
Milieu  wood  fell,  iii  Roxburgh,  441 
Miller's  Knowe  quarry,  iii.  Roxburgh,  210 
Mille  Rinidh  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  119 
Millerston,  village  of,  vii.  Renfrew,  200 
Millerton  hill,  ii.  Berwick,  131 
Millfield  house,  viii  Stirling,  195 
Millfield  quarries,  xi.  Forfar,  571 
Millglen  quarries,  viii  Clackmannan,  68 
Millguy,  village  of,  viii.  Dumbarton,  58, 

64 
Millhall  factories,  vii.  Renfrew,  396,  401 

—property  of,  395 
Millhead,  property  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  57 
Millheugh  bleachfield,  vi.  Lanark,  747 — 
bridge,  250,  254,  722,  751 —house,  319 
—village,  734,  737,  738 
Millhill  of  Carmichael,  the,  vi.  Lanark, 

517 
Millhill  moss,  v.  Ayr;  354 
Millhills,  sandstone  quarry  o&  ix.  Fife, 

841 
Millhouse,  rocks  at,  vii.  Renfrew,  386 
Milliken  house,  vil  Renfrew,  353,  355, 

361,  370— property  of,  368 
Millig,  barony  of,  viii.  Dumbarton,  67— 

ruins  of  chapels  at,  75 
Milliganton,  property  of,  iv.  Dumfries, 

554 
Millport,  village  of,  v.  Bute,  69,  75,  78 
Milltown  of  Auchterhouse,  xi.  Forfar,  654 
Milltown  of  Rothiemay,  xiii  Banff,  201, 

202 
Millwell,  school  at,  vi.  Lanark,  300 
Milmahd  hill,  camp  at,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

1092 
Milmount  house,  xiv.  Ross,  306 
Milna  Craig  bridge,  xi.  Forfar,  423 
Milnathort  quarry,  ix.  Kincardine,  56— 

village,  59, 61,  63 — library,  66 
Milncraig,  coffins  found  at,  xiv.  Ross,  270 


Milncroft  limeworks,  viii.  Dunbarton,  178 
Milne  Graden  house,  &c  ii  Berwick,  201, 

202,  208 
Milness  mission,  xv.  Sutherland,  102 
Milngavie  mills,  viii  Dunbarton,  58 — vil- 
lage, 50,  64 
Milnhead,  plantations  at,  iv.  Dumfries, 
55 — property,  57 
|  Milnholm,  cairn  at,  iii  Roxburgh,  444 
Milnhouse  bridge,  iv.  Dumfries,  173 
Mi  In  town,  village  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  48 
Milntown,  village  of,  xiv.  Ross,  308 
Milrig,  property  of,  v.  Ayr,  610 
Milton  burn,  iv.  Dumfries,  174 
Milton  moss,  xiii  Elgin,  64— Danish  re- 
mains at,  68 
Milton  loch,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  347— Bri- 
tish fort  at,  19 
Milton  bridge,  vi.  Lanark,  722,  750 
Milton  Duff,  plantations  at,  xiii.  Elgm.  3 
Milton  Lockhart  house,  vi  Lanark,  582, 

975 — property  of,  578 
Milton  of  Balgonie,  village  and  chapel  o£, 

ix.  Fife,  682 
Milton  of  Campeie,  village  of,  viii  Stir- 
ling, 258 
Milton  of  Conan,  property  of,  xi  Forfar, 

490 
Milton  of  Jura,  village  of,  vii  Argyle,  54 1 
Milton  of  Kilpatrick,  spinning  mills  at, 

viii.  Dunbarton,  25— village,  29 
Milton  of  Kilmarnock  mills,  v.  Ayr,  549, 

550 
Milton  of  Markinch  village,  ix.  Fife,  675 
Milton  of  Mathers,  village  ot,  xi  Kincar- 
dine, 272, 285 
Milton  of  Ruthven,  the,  xi  Forfar,  413 
Miltonfield  bleachfield,  &c  viii  Dunbar- 
ton, 28 
Minch  sound,  xiv.  Inverness,  159,  182, 

237,  244, 323,  Ross,  72,  116 
Minchmoor  bill,  iii  Peebles,  37,  Selkirk, 

30 
Mindernal  hill,  xi  Kincardine,  170 
Mindrum,  coins  found  at,  iii  Roxburgh, 

164 
Mine  house,  copper  ore  found  at,  viii 

Stirling,  222 
Mines  and  Blackcraig,  village  o£iv.  Kirk- 
cudbright, 134 
Mingalay  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  199,  200, 

201 
Mingary  castle,  ruins  ot,  vii  Argyle,  145, 

146 
Minginish,  district  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  295 
Minister's  shealing,  the,  xiv.  Ross,  343 
Minister's  well,  the,  viii.  Dunbarton,  109 
Minn  bay,  xv.  Shetland,  99 
Minnigaff,  parish  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

117— village,  134,  139 
Minnoch  water,  v.  Ayr,  408 
Minnonie  burn,  xiii  Banff,  275 
Minnyhive,  village  of,  iv.  Dumfries.  330, 

332— cross,  331 
Mint  close  of  Dundee,  xi.  Forfar,  17 
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Mintlaw,  village  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  863, 

Minto,  pariah  of,  iii  Roxburgh,  352— •ba- 
rony, 362— craiga,  353, 460— hills,  353 
—house,  354,  372,  375— kame,  460 
Minto  Green,  village  of,  iii  Roxburgh, 

366,  370 
Minto  house  hospital,  L  Edinburgh,  730 
Mioble  water,  vii.  Argyle,  124 
Mire  of  Dunnichen  loch,  xi.  Forfar,  146 
Mirebird,  the,  xi.  Kincardine,  325 
Mires  hill,  vii.  Renfrew,  384 
Mirritown,  farm  of,  vi.  Lanark,  269 
Misery,  mount,  viii.  Dunbarton,  212 
Misk  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  443 
Misty  law,  v.  Ayr,  443,  692,  vii.  Renfrew, 

75,  83,  355 
Moan  isle,  viii.  Dunbarton,  156, 157 
Moan  loch,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  119 
Moar,  falls  of,  x.  Perth,  542 
Moat  burn,  iii.  Peebles,  59 
Moat  of  Alloway,  v.  Ayr,  39 
Moat  of  Auchterless,  xii.  Aberdeen,  286 
Moat  of  Beith,  v.  Ayr,  579 
Moat  of  Cumbernauld,  viii  Dunbarton, 

142 
Moat  of  Cumnock,  v.  Ayr,  476 
Moat  of  Cupar,  ix.  Fife,  3 
Moat  of  Dalmellington,  v.  Ayr,  315 
Moat  of  Dull,  x.  Perth,  767 
Moat  of  Dumfries,  iv.  Dumfries,  1 1 
Moat  of  Ellon,  xii.  Aberdeen,  903 
Moat  of  Hamilton,  vi  Lanark,  270 
Moat  of  Hawick,  iii  Roxburgh,  392 
Moat  of  Innermeasan,  iv.  Wigton,  86 
Moat  of  Ochiltree,  v.  Ayr,  109 
Moat  of  Scone,  x.  Perth,  1064 
Moat  of  Stirling,  viii  Stirling,  403 
Moat  of  Symington,  v.  Ayr,  566 
Moat  of  Torbolton,  v.  Ayr,  747 
Moat  of  Tyrie,  xii  Aberdeen,  722 
Mochrum,  parish  of,  iv.  Wigton,  60 — 
castle,  ruins  of,  62 — hill  and  loch,  Kirk- 
cudbright, 382,  v.  Ayr,  781 
Mofiat,  parish  of,  i  v.  Dumfries,  1 02—  town, 
105,  114, 117— water,  102, 125— well, 
106 
Mofiat  collieries,  vi.  Lanark,  243 
Moidart,  district  of,  vii  Argyle,  118,  120 

—loch,  121 
Moile  Buidhe  hill.  xiv.  Ross,  39,  42,  63, 
348,  350,  365,  381,  384— battle  at,  45 
Moin,  district  of,  xv.  Sutherland,  83— 

loch,  137— mountains,  165, 170 
Moir  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  120,  122 
Molendinar  burn  mills,  vi  Lanark,  206 
Mollance  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  1 97 
Mollenburn,  village  of,  vi  Lanark,  408 
Mollin  burn,  viii  Dunbarton,  169 
Mollin  cleugh,  iv.  Dumfries,  154 
Mollinsburn,  rocks  at,  viii  Dunbarton, 

182 
Molmont  hill,  v.  Ayr,  179 
Moloch  hill,  camp  on,  iv.  Dumfries,  59 
Monadhliadh  hills,  xiii  Elgin,  124,  xiv. 


Inverness,  52,  54,  64,  98,  101,  418, 

514 
Monahoudie  moss,  xiii.  Elgin,  64 
Monaltrie  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  778 
Monar  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  363 
Monar  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  72 
Monasteries,  see  Abbeys 
Monboddo  house,  xi.  Kincardine,  25,  88 

—plantations,  69,  78 
Monbois,  remains  at,  xi  Kincardine,  250 
Moncrieff  chapel,  ruins  of,  x.  Perth,  808 

— hill,  2,  5,  361,  372,  790— cave  in,  3 

—island,  935 
Moncur  castle,  ruins  of,  x.  Perth,  832 
Monduff,  property  of,  xi  Kincardine,  260 
Mondynes,  district  o£,  xi.  Kincardine,  68 

— standing  stones  o£  86 
Monearn  hill,  xi  Kincardine,  170 
Moness,  falls  ©f,  x.  Perth,  686,  759— 

— house,  769 
Monethynea,  remains  at,  xi  Kincardine, 

86 
Money  die,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  198 
Monfode  burn,  v.  Ayr,  193 
Mon^arry,  village  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  449 
Mom,  pass  o&  xiv.  Inverness,  45 
Moniabroch,  ancient  pariah  of,  viii.  Stir- 
ling, 138 
Moniemore,  remains  at,  v.  Bute,  23 
Monifieth,  parish  of,  xi  Forfar,  539— vii* 

lage,549 
Monikie,  parish  of,  xi  Forfar,  485 
Monimail,  parish  of,  ix.  Fire,  37 
Monivaird  loch,  x.  Perth,  726 
Monivaird  and  Strowan,  united  parishes 

of,  x.  Perth,  723 
Monk  dyke,  the,  vii  Renfrew,  15 
Monk  isle,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  148 
Monkcastle  house,  v.  Ayr,  815, 826 
Monkland,  New  or  East,  parish  o£  vi. 

Lanark,  242—  Old  or  West,  parish  of, 

635— canal,  104,  158,  203, 242,  664, 

945— collieries,  642— house,  244,  636, 

958— ironstone  and  steel  works,  646, 

772— and  Kirkintilloch   railway,  664, 

viii.  Dunbarton,  202 
Monklaw,  Roman  camp  at,  iii  Roxburgh, 

12 
Monkmire  loch,  x.  Perth,  903,  1 181 
Monk  MudielB  well,  xi  Forfar,  352 
Monkredding  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  814 
Monkrigg  house,  ii  Haddington,  6 
Monks'  burn,  vi  Lanark,  479 
Monks1  ford,  iii.  Roxburgh,  61 
Monks'  house,  xv.  Orkney,  29 
Monks1  isle,  viii  Dunbarton,  157 
Monks1  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  169 
Monks1  moss,  ix.  Fife,  30,  31 
Monks1  well,  ii  Berwick,  182 
Monkstadt  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  261, 262 
Monkstoun,  village  of,  ix.  Fife,  30 
Monkstoun,  village  of,  vi  Lanark,  406 
Monkton,  village  o£  v.  Ayr,  171,  174, 

176 
Monkton  house,  i  Edinburgh,  282 
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Monkton  and  Prestwick,  united  parishes 

o£  v.  Ayr,  169 
Monktonhall  colliery,  i  Edinburgh,  250 
Monkwood  bridge,  v.  Ayr,  368-—house, 

275 
Monkwood  grove  house,  ▼.  Ayr,  276 
Monquhitter,  parish  of,  xii  Aberdeen, 

762 
Monquiech,  property  of,  xi  Kincardine, 

259 
Monrieth  house,  iv.  Wigton,  62 — village, 

47 
Monrithmont  moor,  xi.  Forfar,  251 
Monroman  moor,  xi.  Forfar*  394,  400 
lions  hill,  ii  Linlithgow,  91 
Mons  Grampius,  battle  of;  ix.  Fife,  777 
Monster's  cave,  v.  Bute,  55 
Montblairy  castle,  ruins  of,  xiii  Banff; 
162— distillery,  174— house,  146, 163 
Montcoffer  hill,  xiii.  Ban$  146— house, 

xii  Aberdeen,  278 
Monteath,  strath  of;  viii  Stirling,  49 
Monteithmont  moor,  xi.  Forfar,  109 
Monteviot  house,  iii.  Roxburgh,  178, 181 
Montfode  castle,  ruins  of;  v.  Ayr,  198 
Montgomerieston  hill,  v.  Ayr,  494 
Monthrewmont  moor,  xi.  Forfar,  394,  400 
Monthrive  house,  ix.  Fife,  268 
Mont  Keggie,  ancient  parish  of;  xii  Aber- 
deen, 743 
Montlokowre  hill,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
Montrose,  parish  and  town  of,  xi.  Forfar, 
257,  271— bay,  246,  271,  272,  275— 
nesv246,  270 
Montrose*  dyke,  xi  Kincardine,  341 
Monwig  loch,  xii  Aberdeen,  260 
Monymusk,  parish  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  459 
—house,  464— remains  at,  463— vil- 
lage, 467 
Monynut  water,  ii  Berwick,  106,  Had- 
dington, 235 
Monynut  Edge  hill,  ii  Haddington,  235 
Monzie  bum,  ix.  Fife,  219 
Monzie,  pariah  of,  x.  Perth,  262— -house, 
263, 276— Druidical  remains  near,  272 
—vale  of,  262— village,  278 
Moodlaw  loch,  iii  Roxburgh,  88 
Moonzie,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  786 — burn,  t&. 
Moorfield  tile  works,  v.  Ayr,  547 
Moorfoot  hills,  i  Edinburgh,  49, 198,  iii. 

Peebles,  24 
Moorland,  school  at,  viii  Dunbarton,  167 
Moors,  limeworks  of;  vi.  Lanark,  299 
Moors  of  Galloway,  district  of,  iv.  Wig- 
ton,  219 
Moossa,  Pictish  fort  of,  xv.  Shetland,  154 
Moothills,  see  Moats 
Moral,  fell  of;  xiv.  Inverness,  39 
Morange,  district  of,  xiii  Banff;  124 
Morangie,  big  stone  of,  xiv.  Ross,  284*— 

burn,  295 
Moranside,  see  Muiravonside 
Morar  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  128 
Morar,  North,  district  of,  xiv.  Inverness, 
129 


Moray  frith,  the,  xiii  Banff,  1 79, 223, 246, 
Elgin,  35,  83,  101,  115,  146,  202,  216, 
Nairn,  7,  xiv.  Inverness,  1,  2,377,459, 
463,  465,  Ross,  1,  4,  19,  21,  360,  381, 
382,  xv.  Sutherland,  24, 192 

Moray,  How  of,  xiii  Elgin,  2 

Moray's  crown,  xiii  Elgin,  105 

Morayshire  Farmer's  Club,  xiii  Elgin,  15 

Morbhein  lull,  xv.  Caithness,  84 

Mordington,  parish  of;  ii  Berwick,  337 — 
house,  345 

More  head,  xiv.  Ross,  74 

More  loch,  xv.  Caithness,  69 — ruins  of 
castle  at,  72 

More  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  216 

Morebattle  and  Mow,  united  pariahes  of, 
iii  Roxburgh,  447 

Morebattle,  village  of;  iii.  Roxburgh,  146, 
447,  453— hill  and  camp,  448, 451 

Moredun  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  1 1 

Moredun  hill,  x.  Perth,  3,  793 

Moreham,  parish  of,  ii.  Haddington,  261 
—moor,  ii.  263— burn,  262— history  of 
property,  264 

Morfoot,  see  Moorfoot 

Morir  loch,  vii  Argyle,  118, 123 — water, 
124 

Moriston  water,  xiv.  Inverness,  40,  Ross, 
187 

Morlich  loch,  xiii  Elgin,  138 

Mormond  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  250,  687— 
village,  687,  689 

Morphy  hill,  xi  Kincardine,  270 — stone 
of,  281 

Morren  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  525 

Morrich  mor,  the,  xiv.  Ross,  28] ,  285 

Morrison's  haven,  village  of,  i  Edinburgh, 
274 

Morriston,  property  of,  ii  Berwick,  351 
—tower,  ruins  of;  352 

Morriston,  property  of;  vi.  Lanark,  376 — 
village,  652 

Morroch  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  132, 135 

Mort  hill,  xv.  Caithness,  62 

Morthven,  petrifying  spring  ot,  xiii.  Banff, 
103 

Mortimer's  deep,  ix.  Fife,  717 

Mortlach,  parish  of,  xiii  Banff;  103 — bat- 
tle of,  104 

Mortlich  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  957— camp 
at,  1061 

Morton,  parish  o£  iv.  Dumfries,  91 — 
castle,  ruins  of;  93 

Morton,  suppressed  parish  o£  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 425 

Morton  hall,  i  Edinburgh,  1 1 

Morton  property  of;  ii  Selkirk,  25 

Mortonbolm,  farm  of;  iv.  Dumfries,  91 

Morven  hill,  xv.  Caithness,  84,  Suther- 
land, 134 

Morvern  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  526, 773, 1071 

Morvern,  parish  of;  vii  Argyle,  163 

Morvich  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  24 

Mossgiel,  farm  of,  v.  Ayr,  161 

Moss  candle,  viii.  Stirling,  275 
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Mom  castle,  rains  of,  vi  Lanark,  502 
Moas  isle,  viii  Dunbarton,  157 
Moat,  kirk  o£  xv.  Caithness,  160 
Moss  tower,  rains  of,  iii.  Roxburgh,  223 

— coins  found  at,  227 
Moss  of  Cree,  see  Cree 
Moss  of  Killearn,  birthplace  of  Buchanan 

at,  viii  Stirling,  65 
Moss  of  Urr,  improvement  of,  iv.  Kirk- 
cudbright, 208 
Mossat  water,  xii  Aberdeen,  408 
Mossbank  house,  xv.  Shetland,  57 
Mossburnford,  caves  at,  iii.   Roxburgh, 

12— house,  14 — tower,  ruins  of,  260 
Mossfennan  hill,  iii.  Peebles,  79— house, 

86,  88— orchard,  85 
Mossfinnin  moss,  viii.  Dunbarton,  183 
Moss  Flanders,  drainage  o£»  x.   Perth, 

1109, 1245— Roman  camp  at,  1107 
Mosshatburnfbot,  coal  at,  vi.  Lanark,  81 
Mosside,  antiquities   at,  xii  Aberdeen, 

731,  732 
Mosside  Kmeworks,  vi.  Lanark,  569 
Mossknowe  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  278,  280 
Mossneuk,  Roman  cement  at,  vi  Lanark, 

882 
Mosspaul  pass,  iii  Roxburgh,  426,  427 — 
rise  of  the  Ewes  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  437 
—chapel  at,  440 
Mossplat,  cairn  at,  vi.  Lanark,  554 
Mosston  quarry,  xi  Forfar,  353 
Mosstowie  vale,xiii.  Elgin,  1 
Moss  Walkingshaw,  vii.  Renfrew,  538 
Motes,  see  Moats 
Mothertop  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  934 
Motherwell,  property  of,  vi.  Lanark,  269 

—village,  467 
Motray  water,  ix.    Fife,  219,  533,  534, 

578,632,771 
Moulin,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  637 — village, 

659 
Moultry,  see  Motray 
Mounach  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  116 
Mound,  Druidieal  remains  at,  xv.  Suther- 
land, 34 
Mounie,  Druidieal  remains  at,  xii.  Aber- 
deen, 822 
Mount  bog  and  hill,  remains  found  at,  iii. 

Peebles,  128,  129 
Mount  hill  of  Monimail,  ix.  Fife,  37 
Mount  village,  Campsie,  viii  Stirling,  258 
Mount  Alexander  house,  x.  Perth,  534 
Mount  Annan  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  526 
Mount  Battock,  xi  Forfar,  191,  Kincar- 
dine, 231, 232— remains  on,  Forfar,  623 
Mount  Blair,  xi.  For&r,  422,  424 
Mountbleary,  see  Montblairy 
Mount  Blow  house,  viii  Dunbarton,  22 
Mountboy  hill,  xi   Formr,  246— wood, 

247,  250 
Mount  Cameron,  coal  at,  vi  Lanark,  881 
Mount  Charles  house,  v.  Ayr,  4, 16 
Mount  Cyrus,  plantations  at,  xi  Kincar- 
dine, 279— house,  283 
Mounteviot  house,  iii  Roxburgh,  178, 181 
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Mount  Floridon  hill,  vii.  Renfrew,  503 
Mountgerald  house,  xiv.  Ross,  366— pro- 
perty, 320 
Mountgower  hill,  xi  Kincardine,  170 
Mountgreenan  house,  &c.  v.  Ayr,  811, 

812,  815,  826 -colliery,  814 
Mount  Holly  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  452 
Mount  Hooly,  i  Edinburgh,  657 
Mount  Keen  hill,  xi.  Formr,  191,  Kin- 
cardine, 24,  xii  Aberdeen,  773 
Mount  Lothian  church,  ruins  o£  i  Edin- 
burgh, 29 
Mount  Melville  house,  ix.  Fife,  307 
Mount  Misery  hill,  viii  Dunbarton,  212 
Mount  Oliphant,  farm  of,  v.  Ayr,  30 
Mount  Pleasant  inn,  ii  Berwick,  278 
Mount  Pleasant  hill,  ix.  Fife,  404 
Mountquhannie  house,  ix.  Fife,  538,  544 

— property,  551— quarry,  536 
Mountstuart  house,  v.  Bute,  88 
Mount  Vernon  colliery,  vi  Lanark,  646 
Mount  Vernon  house,  i  Edinburgh,  1 1 
Mournack  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  116 
Mouse,  see  Mouss 

Mouss,  valley  of  the,  vi  Lanark,  1 -^wa- 
ter, 2,  3,  548,  549,  944 
Moussbank  quarry,  vi  Lanark,  7 
Moussmill,  bridges  at,  vi  Lanark,  24 
Mouswald,  parish  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  442— 

village,  447 
Mouswald  mains,  ruins  of  tower  at,  iv. 

Dumfries,  445 
Mouth  bridge,  ii  Berwick,  274 
Mow,  suppressed  parish  of,  iii  Roxburgh, 

447 
Mowbray,  property  of;  xiii  Banff,  15 
Mowses  burn,  iii  Roxburgh,  228 
Moy,  annexed  parish  of,  xiii  Elgin,  215 

— house,  223— loch,  Nairn,  44 
Moy  hall,  xiv.  Inverness,  100,  104, 106, 
517 — loch,  98,  100— scene  of  the  rout 
of,  518 
Moy  and  Dalarossie,  united  parishes  of, 

xiv.  Inverness,  97 
Moyness  castle,   remains,  &c   at,  xiii 

Nairn,  12 
Muchairn,  parish  of,  vii  Argyte,  509 
Muchalls  water,  xi.  Kincardine,  245 — 

house,  253 
Muchriehrfs  well  and  chair,  xii  Aberdeen, 

1059 
Muck  burn,  x.  Perth,  1248 
Muck  island,  xiv.  Inverness,  145, 148, 153 
Muck  loch,  v.  Ayr,  310 
Muckarsey  linn,  x.  Perth,  1173 
Muckhart,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  301 
Muckerach  castle,  ruins  o£  xiv.  Inverness, 

437 
Muckle  burn  of  Ardlach,  xiii  Nairn,  27 
Muckle  burn  of  Auldearn,  xiii  Nairn, 

7,8 
Muckle  burn  of  Dyke,  xiii  Elgin,  215 
Muckle  Binn  hill,  viii  Stirling,  88,  119, 

140,234 
Muckle  loch  of  Slains,  xii  Aberdeen,  591 
O 
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Muckle  Roe  Isle,  zv.  Shetland,  99 
Muckroft  well,  vi  Lanark,  400 
Mucomre  bridge,  xiv.  Inverness,  119 
Mucros,  origin  of  name,  ix.  Fife,  449 
Mudale  loch  and  water,  xv.  Sutherland, 

67,68 
Mudhouse,  property  of,  xiii.  Banff,  116 
Mudiesburn,  village  of,  vi.  Lanark,  408 
Mugdoch  loch  and  castle,  viii  Stirling, 

78,  76,  82 

Mugdock,  property  o£  viii.  Dunbarton,  46 

Mugdrum  cross,  ix.  Fife,  68 — house,  72 

—wood,  62— island,  58,  x.  Perth,  9, 

839 

Muick  loch,  xii  Aberdeen,  775 — water 

and  linn,  776 
Muick  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  259 
Muidhe  Bhlarie  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  434 
Muilie  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  363,  496 
Muillanan  Liadh  hill,  xv.  Caithness,  1 3 
Muir  burn  of  Beith,  v.  Ayr,  580 
Muir  moss  of  Forfar,  xi.  Forfar,  173 
Muir  of  Leckan  hills,  vii.  Argyle,  372 
Muir  of  Ord,  xiv.  Ross,  381— fiur,  Inver- 
ness, 371 —standing  stones  at,  366 
Muiravonside,  parish  of,  viii.  Stirling,  205 

—house,  207 
Muirburn  house,  vi.  Lanark,  296 
Muircraig,  property  of,  ix.  Fife,  550 
Muirdrum,  village 'of,  xi.  Forfar,  72 
Muirdykes,  battle  of,  vii.  Renfrew,  86 
Muire  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  334 
Muirellis,  tradition  regarding,  xiii  Banff, 

98 
Muirends,  improvements  of,  xiv.  Ross,  59 
Muiresk,  property  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  991 

— house,  995 
Muirfield  house,  ii.  Haddington,  212 
Muirfoot,  see  Moorfbot 
Muirhead  of  Cadder,  village  of;  vi.  La- 
nark, 408 
Muirhouse,  see  Murroes 
Muirhouse,    Roman  camp  at,  i.  Edin- 
burgh, 416— castle,  ruins  of,  41 7 — 
house,  596 — plantations,  591 
Muirhouse  house,  vi.  Lanark,  615,  621 
Muirhouse,  Pollok>  birthplace,  vii  Ren- 
frew, 393 
Muirhouses  collier}",  vi.  Lanark,  610 
Muirhouses,  village  o£  ii.  Linlithgow,  72 
Muirkirk,  parish  of,  v.  Ayr,  147 — iron- 
works,  155  —  tarwork,   131—  village, 
153, 156 
Muirshiels,  barytes  at,  v.  Ayr,  693 
Muirside  of  Kinnel),  village  of,  xi  Forfar, 

403 
Muirside  of  Kirkintilloch  moss,  viii.  Dim- 
barton,  188 
Muirside  of  Stevenston,  v.  Ayr,  426 
Muirtown  of  Inverness,  village  of,  xiv. 

Inverness,  30 — house,  1 6 
Muirtown  of  Kinloss,  improvements  at, 

xiii.  Elgin,  208 
Muirtown  of  Marykirk,  springs  at,  xi 
Kincardine,  299 


Muirtown  of  Perth,  village  of;  x.  Perth, 

142 
Muiryfbld,  farm  of,  xiii.  Banff;  217 
Muirvhall,  property  of,  ii  Linlithgow,  9 
Muiryhall  muir,  vi  Lanark,  656 
Mukle  Ben,  see  Meikle  Bum 
Mulben  burn,  xiii  Banff,  359^  360 

i  Mulbuie  hills,  xiv.  Ross,  348,  350 
Muldeary  hills,  xiii  Banff,  361,  364 
Muldren  house,  i  Edinburgh,  306 
Muldren,  coal  at,  vi  Lanark,  81 
Mull,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  iv.  Wigton,  200 
Mull  hill,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
Mull  isle,  vii  Argyle,  277, 296,  345 
Mull  of  Cara,  vii  Argyle,  395 
Mull  of  Deerness,  xv.  Orkney,  172 
Mull  of  Galloway,  iv.  Wigton,  37, 200— 

lighthouse,  201,  209 
Mull  of  Kintyre,  vii.  Argyle,  414 
Mull  of  Logan,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
Mull  of  Oa,  vii  Argyle,  645, 661 
Mull  of  Papay,  cave  at,  xv.  Orkney,  117 
Mullion,  barony  of,  x,  Penh,  164 
Mulloch,  remains  on,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1057 
Mulloch  bay,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  Ml— 

bum,  365 
Mulray,  battle  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  509 
Multivie,  cairns  at,  xiv.  Ross,  342 
Mumbyhirst  tower,  ruins  of,  iv.  Dumfries, 

490 
Mumrills,  Roman  remains  at,  viii.  Stir- 
ling, 362 
Munadhleagh,  see  Monadliadh 
Muncraig  head,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  48 
Mundole  plantations,  xiii  Elgin,  162 
Muness  castle,  ruins  o&  xv.  Shetland,  39 
Munlochy,  improvements  of,  xiv.  Ross, 
59%  60— bay,  381, 382, 387— village,  6 1 
Munlochy  quarries,  xiv.  Inverness,  23 
Munnock  burn,  v.  Ayr,  193 
Munsie  hill,  spring  at,  vii  Renfrew,  385 
Murder  hole,  the,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  131 
Murder  loch,  iv.  Dumfries,  40 
Murderer's  well,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  131 
Murdoch,  property  of,  ix.  Fife,  551 
Murie,  quarry  of,  x.  Perth,  373— tree  at, 

380— tumulus  at,  386 
Murieston  water,  i  Edinburgh,  357— 
castle,  ruins  of,  370,  371 

|  Murkle  quarry,  xv.  Caithness,  60— hay, 

|       ♦&.— battle  of;  62 
Murnac  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  116 

I  Murnan  well,  xii.  Aberdeen,  718 
Murray  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  132 

1  Murray  burn,  i  Edinburgh,  109 

I  Murray's  isles,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  293 

|  Murray^  lunatic  asylum,  x.  Perth,  945 

■  Murrayshall  hill,  x.  Perth,  935— house, 

j       938 

«  Murrayshall,  minerals  at,  viii  Stirling, 
3091-quaxry,  331 
Murren  isle,  viii  Dunbarton,  156 
Murroch  glen,  viii.  Dunbarton,  2 
Murroes,  parish  o£  xi.  Forfar,  591 
Murray,  property  of,  xv.  Caithness,  114 
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Mursligoe,  xv.  Caithness  118 
Murthly  castle,  x.  Perth,  1007 
Murtle  home,  xii  Aberdeen,  106, 108 — 
burn,  105— -woods,  107,  xi.  Kincardine, 
181 
Musdale  lighthouse,  vii.  Argyle,  232 
Muslepool,  &nn  of,  xi.  Kincardine,  21 
Musselburgh,  town  o£  i.  Edinburgh,  249, 

254,  269,  293 
Muthil,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  311— village, 

312,  327,  328,  329 
Mutton  hill,  moss  of;  xii.  Aberdeen,  730 
Mutton  Hole,  village  o$i  Edinburgh,  601 
Mylnefield  house,  x.  Perth,  408 — village, 

410,418 
Myot  hill  and  house,  viii.  Stirling,  117 
Myrehead,  ruins  of  tower  at,  iv.  Dumfries, 

453 
Myres  castle,  ix.  Fife,  783 
Myres  of  Kinghorn,  the,  ix.  Fife,  800 
Myreaide  quarry,  ii  Berwick,  166 
Myresmarl  moss,  x.  Perth,  232 
Myrieton,  farm  of,  xiii  Banff,  217 
Myroch  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
Myitis  Knowes,  tumuli,  xv.  Orkney,  1 40 
Nagana,  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  217 
Nagunnaichean    caves,    adv.    In  vera  ess, 

249 
Naimh  Fhraing  cave,  xiv.  Inverness,  146 
Nairn,  parish  of,  xiii.  Nairn,  1 — town,  1, 
3,  5,  44— river,  1,  7,  20, 44,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 444,  446, 513, 515 
Nairnshire,  observations  on,  xiii.  Nairn, 

44 
Nairne  castle,  tumulus  at,  xi.  Forfar,  476 
Nairoe  house,  x.  Perth,  431 
Naluire  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  484, 490 
Nambraithrean  point,  xiv.  Inverness,  240 
Namoin  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Nanbreacdearg  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  491 
Nan-ean  loch,  x.  Perth,  786 
Nan  Uamh  loch,  vii  Argyle,  122 
Na  Reaull  loch,  vii.  Argyle,  122 
National  monument,  Edinburgh,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 655 
Naughton  castle,  ruins  and  history  of,  ix. 

Fife,  586— house,  577,  578,  588 
Naunt  loch,  vii.  Argyle,  517 — river,  516 
Navar,  annexed  parish  of,  xi.  Forfar,  687 
Naver  bay,  xv.  Sutherland,  68 — loch,  ib. 

—water,  69,  215 
Navidale,  chapel,  &c  of,  xv.  Sutherland, 

199,  201 
Naw  loch,  iv.  Wigton,  125 
Neattie,  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  491 
Necropolis,  Glasgow,  vi.  Lanark,  209 
Nedd,  harbour  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  115 
Needle  rock,  xiv.  Inverness,  239 
Needle*  eye,  Colvend,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

215 
Needle*  eye,  Oamrie,  xiii.  Banff,  274 
Needle's  eye,  Logie  Buchan,  xii  Aber- 
deen, 801 
Needle's  eye,  Slains,  xii.  Aberdeen,  590 
Neidpath  castle,  ruins  of,  iii.  Peebles,  9 


Neilston,  parish  of,  vii.  Renfrew,  307 — 

village,  330,  339 
Neilstone,  potato  first  grown  at,  viii.  Stir- 
ling, 147 
Newark,  district  of,  xv.  Orkney,  133 
Nell  loch,  vii.  Argyle,  516 
Nellfield,  ironstone  at,  vi.  Lanark,  671— 

quarries,  590 
Nelson*  monument,  Edinburgh,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 617,  655 
Nelson*  tower,  Forres,  xiii.  Elgin,  160 
Nemphlar  moor,  vi.  Lanark,  8 — quarry, 

7— village,  24 
Nenthorn,  parish  of,  ii.  Berwick,  215— 

house,  216, 217— village,  217 
Nerstone,  village  of,  vi  Lanark,  877, 879, 

893,  898 
Nervelstone  colliery,  vii  Renfrew,  101 
Ness,  craigs  of,  v.  Ayr,  835— glen,  309 
Ness,  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  1,  3,  7,  37,  38, 

51,  52,53,  373-river,  2,  3,  7,  22 
Ness  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  104— head,  47, 79, 

172— fort  on,  178 
Ness,  district  of,  xiv.  Ross,  141 
Ness  of  Burravoe,  xv.  Shetland,  83 
Ness  of  Invergordon,  xiv.  Ross,  263 
Nesscastle,  marl  pits  at,  xiv.  Inverness, 

22 
Nessock,  port,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
Nesting,  parish  of,  xv.  Shetland,  53—*    . 

churches,  55 
Nethan  water,  vi.  Lanark,  31, 608,  944 
Nethanfoot,  village  of;  vi.  Lanark,  38 
Nether  Ancrum,  village  of,  iii  Roxburgh, 

242 
Nether  Ardroscadale,  ruins  of  chapel  at, 

v.  Bute,  103 
Nether  Ayton,  property  of,  ii.  Berwick, 

134 
Netherbridge  limeworks,  vi  Lanark,  882 
Nether  Buckie,  quarries  at,  xiii.  Banff; 

248 
Netherburn,  they  vi  Lanark,  554 — col- 
liery, 723 
Netherby  res,  property  and  house,  ii  Ber- 
wick, 138,  326— quarries,  320 
Nether  Careston,  tumulus  at,  xi.  Forfar, 

532 
Nether  Coll  water,  xiv.  Ross,  120 
Nethercraigs,  vii.  Renfrew,  144 — bridge, 

387 
Nethercroy,  Roman  remains  at,  viii.  Dun- 
barton,  141 
Netherdale  house,  xiii  Banff,  384 
Netherfield,  property  of,  vi  Lanark,  304 
Nethergate  of  Crail,  remains  at,  ix.  Fife, 

955 
Netherhall,  plantations  at,  iv.  Dumfries, 

55 
Netherhouse  colliery,  vi  Lanark,  646 
Netherhouse,  property  of,  vii  Renfrew,  521 
Netherinch  burn,  viii  Stirling,  146 
Nether  Kilrenny  harbour,  ix.  File,  975 
Netherlaw  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  359, 
365 
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Netherlee  printfield,  vii.  Renfrew,  508 
Netherley  house,  xi.  Kincardine,  244, 253 
Nether    Menzion,    plantations    at,    iii. 

Peebles,  62 
Nethermill  barn,  xiii.  Banff,  275 
Nethermill  burn,  ii.  Linlithgow,  19 
Nethermill  distillery,  xi.  Kincardine,  123 
Nethermill  factory,  v.  Ayr,  281 
Nethermill,  remains  found  at,  v.  Ayr,  703 
Nethermills,  village  of;  xiii.  Banff,  217 
Nether    Oliver,  remains    found    at,  iii 

Peebles,  63 
Netherplace  tower,  ruins  of,  iv.  Dumfries, 

453 
Netherplace  printfield,  vii.  Renfrew,  523 
Nether  Polloc,  coal  at,  vii  Renfrew,  152, 

157 
Nether  Polquhortor  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  511 
Nether  Ross  head,  viii  Dun  barton,  156 
Nethersbiels,  Roman  camp  at,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 416 
Netherton,  coal  at,  vi.  Lanark,  500 
Netherton  cross,  vi.  Lanark,  271 
Netherton  quarry,  viii.  Dunbarton,  57 
Netherton,  village  of,  vi.  Lanark,  505 
Nethertowie,  ruins  of  church  at,  xii.  Aber- 
deen, 417 
Nether  Tulloch,  remains  found  at,  xi. 

Kincardine,  39 
Nether  Tyne  bleachfield,  ix.  Fife,  812 
Netherwood  quarry,  viii.  Dunbarton,  1 35 
Nethy  water,  xiii.  Elgin,  92 
Nethy  water,  x.  Perth,  838 
Nevay,  annexed  parish  of,  xi.  Forfar,  475 
Neve  of  Ackerness,  xv.  Orkney,  116. 
Nevie,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  xiii.  Banff,  133 
Nevis,  Ben,  xiv.  Inverness,  117,  119,  503 

—loch,  129,  525— water,  19 
Nevyd,  district  of,  viii.  Dunbarton,  114 
New  parish,  Greenock,  vii.  Renfrew,  455 
New  Abbey,  parish  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

244— village,  255 
New  Aberdour,  village  of,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

265,  270 
Newark,  Lady,  Pictiah  remains  at,  xv. 

Orkney,  1 39 — ruins  of  chapel  at,  1 4 1 
Newark,  Lonmay,  Druidical  remains  at, 

xii  Aberdeen,  224 
Newark  castle,  Maybole,  ruins  of,  v.  Ayr, 

365 
Newark  castle,  Port-Glasgow,  ruins  of,  vii. 

Renfrew,  64 
Newark  castle,  Selkirk,  ruins  of,  iii.  Sel- 
kirk, 3 
Newark  house,  ruins  of,  ix.  Fife,  343 
Newart  hill,  vi.  Lanark,  775 
Newarthiil,  village  of,  vi.  Lanark,  793, 797 
New  Auchenairn,  village  o£  vi.  Lanark,  4  08 
Newborns  quarry,  xi.  Forfar,  294 — pro- 
perty, 301 — house,  977 
Newbattle,  parish  of,  i.  Edinburgh,  63— 

abbey,  68 — village,  63 
Newbigging,  basaltic  columns  at,  ix.  Fife, 
518— house,  415,  706 — lime  quarries, 
408— village,  257 


Newbigging,  Bervie,  farm  of,  xi  Kincar- 
dine, 21 
Newbigging,  Carnwath,  village  of,  vi.  La- 
nark, 90 
Newbigging,  Kinnell,  spinning  mills  at,xi 

Forfar,  407 
Newbigging,  Lethnot,  Druidical  remains 

at,xi  Forfar,  689 
Newbigging,  Newtyle,  village  of,  xi  For- 

fer,  562 
Newbigging,  Oxnam,  coins  found  at,  iii 

Roxburgh,  262 
Newbridge,  village  of,  i.  Edinburgh,  134, 

139 
New  Buckie,  mineral  spring  at,  xiii  Banff, 

247 
Newfourgh,  village  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  700 
Newburgh,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  56 — town, 

ib.  63,  71,  75— ferry,  x.  Perth,  395 
Newborn,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  124 
Newbyth,  village  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  278, 

281 
Newbyth  house,  ii.  Haddington,  31 
NewCathcart,  village  of,  vii  Renfrew,  496, 

505 
Newck  house,  viii  Stirling,  283 
New  Craighall  colliery,  i  Edinburgh,  251 

—village,  294 
New  Cumnock,  pariah  of,  v.  Avr,  509— 

village,  510,  520 
New  Dailly,  village  o£  v.  Ayr,  388 
New  Deer,  parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  175 

—village,  182 
New  Dosk,  suppressed  pariah  of,  xi.  For- 
far, 623 
New  Duffus,  village  of,  xiii  Elgin,  38,  40 
Newe  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  546 
New  England  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
Newfield,  Roman  road  at,  v.  Ayr,  278— 

house,  677,  678 
New  Galloway,  town  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

108,  112,  114,  Wigton,  229 
New  Glencrieff  lead  mine,  iv.  Dumfries, 

300,  303 
Newgord  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  38 
New  Hailes  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  283 
Newhall,  Craill,  quarries  at,  ix.  Fife,  946 

—tower,  ruins  of,  947 
Newhall  house,  Fetteresso,  xi.  Kincardine, 

253 — chapel  at,  265 
Newhall  house,  Kettins,  xi  Forfar,  641, 

644 
Newhall  plantations,  property,  Ac.  Kirk- 

michael,  xiv.  Ross,  43,  47 
Newhall  house,  Linton,  iii  Peebles,  157 
Newhall  house,  Pennicuik,  i  Edinburgh, 

3ff 
Newhalls  burn,  iii  Peebles,  39 
Newhalls,  village  of,  ii  Linlithgow,  I— 

pier,  10 
Newhaven,  village  and  quoad  mora  pa- 
rish ofj  i  Edinburgh,  781 
Newhflta,  parish  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  237 
Newholm  house,  vi.  Lanark,  57 — lead  or* 

at,  53 
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Newhouse,  Hamilton,  ironstone  at,  vi 

Lanark,  259 
Newhouse,  Holywood,  freestone,  Ac.  at, 

iv.  Dumfries,  555 
Newhouse,  St  Ninians,  viii  Stirling,  316 

— village,  403 
Newhouse  lynns,  Yarrow,  iii.  Selkirk,  37 
Newhouse  mill,   village  of,  vi  Lanark, 

887 
iNewhouses,  village  of,  i.  Edinburgh,  139 
Newington,  property  of,  ix.  Fife,  551 
New  Inverawe  house,  vii.  Argyle,  98 
New  Keith,  village  of,  xiii  Ban$  389, 390 
New  Kilmarnock,  Bee  Fenwick 
New  Kilpatrick,  parish  of,  viii.  Dunbarton, 

86 
Newkirk,  village  of,  viii.  Dunbarton,  59 
New   Lanark,  village  and  manufactures 

of,  vi.  Lanark,  12, 19,  22,  23 
Newland  hill,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  358 
Newlaiidrigg,  village  of,  i.  Edinburgh,  183 
Newlands  burn,  iv.  Dumfries,  54 
Newlands,  tumuli  at,  ii.  Haddington,  96 
Newlands,  Druidical  remains  at,  xi  Kin- 
cardine, 86 
Newlands,  limestone  at,  vi.  Lanark,  882 
Newlands,  parish  of,  iii.  Peebles,  T  35 
Newlands,  coins  found  at,  vii.  Renfrew, 

505— bleachficld,  508 
New  Langholm,  village  of,  iv.  Dumfries, 

419,422,424 
New  Leslie  castle,  ruins  o£  xii.  Aberdeen, 

1023 
Newliston  house,  i  Edinburgh,  139 
New  Luce,  parish  of,  iv.  Wigton,  76 — vil- 
lage, 78 
New  Machar,  parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

1025 
Newmains  colliery,  vi  Lanark,  775 
Newmains  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  383 
Newmill  house,  Dairsie,  ix.  Fife,  771 
Newmill,  Dolphinton,  camp  at,  vi.  Lanark, 

57      * 
Newmill,  Keith,  village  of,  xiii.  Banff, 

389,  390 
Newmill,  Kilmarnock,  the,  v.  Ayr,  549, 

550 
Newmill  foundery,  St  Andrews  Lhanbryd, 

xiii.  Elgin,  32 
Newmill,  Torryburn,  village  of,  ix.  Fife, 

733 
Newmills,  Fordyce,  village  of,  xiii.  Banff, 

191 
New  mills,  Jedburgh,  iii  Roxburgh,  14 
Newmills  tower,  Loudon,  ruins  of,  v.  Ayr, 

838— village,  850 
Newmiln  harbour,  viii.  Stirling,  281 
New  Monkland,  parish  of,  vi.  Lanark,  242 
New  Orbiston,  Owenite  establishment  at, 

vi  Lanark,  780 
Newport  harbour,  ix.  Fife,  506,  514 — 

ferry,  512— village,  508 
New  Rattray,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  242, 

243,246 
New  Reay,  village  of,  xv.  Caithness*  20 


New  Sauchy  colliery,  viii.  Clackmannan, 

28,31 
New  Saughton  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  597 
New  Scone,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  1071, 

1072 
Newshot  isle,  vii  Renfrew,  117 
New  Spynie,  parish  of,  xiii.  Elgin,  95 
Newstead,  village  of,  iii.  Roxburgh,  54, 

67 
New  Stonehaven,  see  Stonehaven 
New  Street  church,  Edinburgh,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 664 
New  Tarbat,  plantations  at,  xiv.  Ross,  301 

—castle,  ruins  of,  305 
Newton,  parish  of,  i  Edinburgh,  557 — 

church,  ruins  of,  568 
Newton  of  Abbotshall,  village  of,  ix.  Fife, 

159 
Newton  of  Abercorn,  village  o£  ii  Lin- 
lithgow, 30— quarry,  29 
Newton,  Aboyne,  cairns  at,  xii  Aberdeen, 

1061 
Newton  Aird's  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  560 
Newton  Argyle,  village  of,  vii  Argyle, 

433 
Newton  of  Avondale,  property  of,  vi.  La- 
nark, 304 
Newton  castle,  Ayr,  ruins  of,  v.  Ayr,  93 
Newton  upon  Ayr,  parish  and  town  o£  v. 

Ayr,  18,  86 
Newton,  Bedrule,  camp  at,  iii.  Roxburgh, 

283— village  and  house,  287 
Newton  castle,  Blairgowrie,  x.  Perth,  915 
Newton,  Boh  arm,  property  o£  xiii.  Banff, 

364 
Newton  bum,  Cambuslang,  vi  Lanark, 

419— house,  413 
Newton  house,  Crawford,  vi.  Lanark,  331 
Newton  of  Criech,  harbour  of,  xv.  Suther- 
land^! 
Newtown  of  Cullen,  the,  xiii  Banff,  342 
Newton  of  Culsalmond,  plantations  at, 

xii  Aberdeen,  728 
Newtown  of  Cumbrae,  village  of,  v.  Bute, 

74 
Newtown  of  Dollar,  village  of,  viii.  Clack- 
mannan, 87, 110 
Newton  Don  house,  ii  Berwick,  217 
Newton  of  Falkland,  village  of,  ix.  Fife, 

936 
Newton  hill,  Forgan,  ix.  Fife,  506 
Newton  of  Glammiss,  village  of,  xi.  For- 
far, 347 
Newton  castle,  Glenisla,  ruins  of,  xi.  For- 
far, 428 
Newton  hall,  Kennoway,  ix.  Fife,  379 
Newton  church,  Kilmadock,  ruins  o£  x. 

Perth,  1231 
Newton  of  Kiltearn,  improvements  at, 

xiv.  Ross,  325 
Newton  house,  Kirkhill,  xiv.  Ross,  325 
Newton  house,  Kirkpatrick,  iv.  Dumfries, 

280 
Newtown  of  Lennel,  village  of,  ii.  Ber- 
wick, 211 
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Newton,  Knaps  of,  Lunan,  xi.  Forfar,  526 

Newton  of  Mearns,  village  of,  vii  Ren- 
frew, 523 

Newton,  Melrose,  village  of,  iii.  Roxburgh, 
67 

Newton,  Moffat,  caves  at,  iv.  Dumfries, 
122 

Newton  house,  Nairn,  xiii  Nairn,  2 

Newton,  Nenthorn,  village  of,  ii.  Berwick, 
217 

Newton,  Paisley,  property  ofj  vil  Ren- 
frew, 197 

Newton,  Ralston,  village  of,  vii.  Renfrew, 
330 

Newton  house,  St  Vigeans,  xi  Forfar,  497 

Newton  of  Tilliecairn,  urns  found  at,  xii 
Aberdeen,  1060 

Newton,  Wamphray,  village  of,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 142 

Newton  quarry,  Whitsoroe,  ii.  Berwick, 
176 

Newton  burn,  Wick,  xv.  Caithness,  123 

Newton  of  Wigtown,  village  of,  vi.  La- 
nark, 95,  98 — limeworks,  811 

Newtonhall,  property  of,  ii.  Haddington, 
161,163 

Newtonhill,  property  of,  xi.  Kincardine, 
260 

Newtonmill  house,  xi.  Forfar,  666 

Newtonshaw,  village  of,  viii.  Clackman- 
nan, 132 

Newton  Stewart,  town  of,  iv.  Wigton,168, 
178, 179, 187 

Newtyle,  parish  of,  xi.  Forfar,  558— rail- 
ways, 40,  565,  686— hill,  558,  x.  Perth, 
961 

New  Wark,  ruins  of  the,  iv.  Dumfries,  11 

New  year  field,  the,  ii.  Linlithgow,  117 

Nial  Glundubh,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  338 

Niben  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  71 

Nic  Cleosgeir  mhor  rock,  xiv.  Inverness, 
324 

Niddry  church,  ruins  of,  i  Edinburgh,  7 
— house,  11—  quarry,  21 

Niddry,  village  of,  Kirkliston,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 139 

Nielsland,  property  of,  vi.  Lanark,  269 

Nien  of  Brindister,  xv.  Shetland,  101 

Nigg,  parish  of,  xi.  Kincardine,  195— 
bay,  197,  207 

Nigg,  parish  of,  xiv.  Ross,  18— hill,  19— 
sands,  20,  301 

Nine  mile  burn,  village  of,  i.  Edinburgh, 
45 

Ninestane  rig,  the,  iii.  Roxburgh,  227, 444 

Nine  wells,  the,  ix.  Fife,  58 

Ninewells,  plantations  at,  ii.  Berwick,  126 

Nine  yards  of  Stevenston,  the,  v.  Ayr,  452 

Nippes  hill,  v.  Ayr,  510 

Nisbet,  conventicle  at,  ii  Berwick,  269 — 
castle,  site  of,  270  —  chapel,  276  — 
house,  270 

Nisbet  house,  trees  at,  vi.  Lanark,  343, 
344 

Nisbet  castle,  ruins  of,  iii.  Roxburgh,  475 


|  Nisdale  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  248 
Nith  river,  iv.  Dumfries,  1,  8,  29,  53, 54, 
55,  59,  63,  78,  91,  92,  93,  297,  315, 
323, 336,  337,  349,  460,  461,  500,  554, 
Kirkcudbright,  224,  v.  Ayr,  509,  510 
Nithsdale,  iv.  Dumfries,  567,  v.  Ayr,  510 
Nithside  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  226 
Nitahill  copperas  works,  vii.  Renfrew,  157 
—quarry,  149,  153 -village,  190,200, 
249 
Nivingstone  house,  ix.    Kinross,  41  — 

quarry,  44 
Nochty  water,  xii.  Aberdeen,  525,  530— 

bridge,  554 
Noddle  water,  v.  Ayr,  789 
Noe  glen,  vii  Argyle,  472— water,  478 
Noir  loch,  xiii.  Elgin,  196 
NoJtland  castle,  ruins  of,  xv.  Orkney,  122, 

123 
Noop  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  115— head,  116 
Noop  of  Noes,  the,  xv.  Shetland,  10 
Noran  water,  xi  Forfar,  198,  31 1,  520 
Noranside  house,  xi  Forfar,  198,  313 
Norman  Dykes,  xii.  Aberdeen,  108 
Normans'  law,  ix.   Fife,  49,  205,  534, 

596 
Norries  law,  Roman  remains  on,  ix.  Fife. 

439 
Norrieston,  chapel  at,  x.   Perth,   1382, 
1283 — quoad  sacra  parish  of,  viii  Stir- 
ling, 264    , 
Norshield,  camp  at,  iii.  Peebles,  147 
North  Bridge  of  Edinburgh,  i  Edinburgh, 

644 
North  British  railway,  the,  i  Edinburgh, 

756 
North  church  of  Dunfermline,  quoad  maera 

parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  897 
North  church  of  Paisley,  vii   Renfrew, 

227,  239 
North  isles  of  Orkney,  the,  xv.  Orkney, 

114,  156 
North  loch,  the,  i  Edinburgh,  644 
North  parish  of  Greenock,  vii  Renfrew, 

455 
Northbar,  spinning  mills  at,  v.  Ayr,  591 

—village,  593 

Northbarr,  property  of,  vii  Renfrew,  *5l  3 

North  Berwick,  parish  of,  ii.  Haddington, 

317— law,  318,  320,  358— links,  318— 

house,  332— abbey,  326— golf  club,  334 

—town,  323,  338 

North  brae  of  Campsie,  viii  Stirling,  235 

North  Calder  water,  vi  Lanark,  642, 766, 

771,  944 
North  Clermiston,  property  oC,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 597 
Northdale,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  xv.  Shet- 
land, 25 
North  Dike,  remains  at,  xv.  Orkney,  54 
North  Devon  water,  viii  Clackmannan,  7 
North  East  town,  village  of,  vi  Lanark, 

877 
Northern  abbey  of  Lindores,  xii  Aber- 
deen, 174 
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Northern  meeting  rooms,  xiv.  Inverness, 

17 
North  Esk  river,  i.  Edinburgh,  30,  31, 
324,  337,  338,  458,  607,  iii.  Peebles, 
176— church,  i  Edinburgh,  285 
North  Esk  river,  xi  Forfar,  192, 263, 264, 
272,  624,  625,  664,  Kincardine,  112, 
270,  272,  289,  298,  299 
North  Farry  mills,  xi.  Forfar,  51 1 
Northfield,  Bower,  property  oC,  xv.  Caith- 
ness, 1 1 4 
Northfield  harbour  and  village,  ii  Ber- 
wick, 287 
Northfield  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  526 
Northfield  house,  xiii  Elgin,  37 
Northfield  house,  ii.  Haddington,  310 
North  Glassmount  house,  ix.  Fife,  810 
North  Herbertsliire,  district  of,  viii.  Stir- 
ling, 116 
Northhill,  coins  found  at,  xi.  Kincardine, 

131 
Northhouse  haugh,  Pictish  remains  at,  iii. 

Roxburgh,  433 
North  Knapdale,  parish  of,  vii.  Argyle,  631 
North  Leith,  parish  of,  i.  Edinburgh,  779 
North  mains  of  Gladston  collieries,  ii. 

Haddington,  175 
Northmaving,  parish  of,  xv.  Shetland,  70 
North  Medwin  water,  vi.  Lanark,  42,  52, 

944 
North  Middleton,  village  Qt,  i.  Edinburgh, 

185 
North  Morar,  district  of,  xiv.  Inverness, 

129 
North  Persie,  chapel  at,  x.  Perth,  1199 
North  Queensferry,  village,  &c.  of,  ix. 

Fife,  237,  242,  244,  876 
North  Queich  water,  ix.  Kinross,  54 
North  Roe  chapel,  ruins  of,  xv.  Orkney, 

103 
North  Ronaldsha,  parish  and  island  of, 

xv.  Shetland,  75 
North  Sannox  water,  v.  Bute,  7 
North  Sutor  of  Cromarty,  the,  xiv.  Ross, 

19,  22,  30 
North  Synton,  plantations  at,  iii.  Rox- 
burgh, 272 
North  Ugie  water,  xii.  Aberdeen,  137 
North  Uist  island  and  parish,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 159 
North  wall,  district  of,  xv.  Orkney,  133— 

ruins  of  chapel  at,  141 
Northwater,  the,  L  Edinburgh,  49 
Northwater,  the,  xi  Forfar,  264— bridge, 

268,  Kincardine,  299 
North-west  castle,  iv.  Wigton,  85 
North  Yell,  annexed  parish  of,  xv.  Shet- 
land, 23 
Norton  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  92 
Norwick  bay,  xv.  Shetland,  38— burial 

ground,  40 
Noss  cave,  xv.  Caithness,  1 1 8 — head,  1 1 8, 

119— house,  142— loch,  123 
Noss  isle  and  sound,  xv.  Shetland,  7,  9 — 
ruins  of  chapel  at,  12 


Note  o'  the  Gate,  the,  iii.  Roxburgh,  99 
Noth  hill,  vitrified  fort  on,  xii  Aberdeen, 

845, 1015 
Nottingham,  geological  appearances  at, 

xv.  Caithness,  87 
Novar  burn,  xiv.  Ross,  313— house,  366 

— plantations  at,  346 
Novar,  property  of;  xv.  Sutherland,  31 
Nuns'  cave,  the,  vii.  Argyle,  300 
Nuns'  hill,  the,  x.  Perth,  1 107 
Nuns'  well,  the,  ii.  Berwick,  182 
Nungate  of  Haddington,  the,  ii  Hadding- 
ton, 13  %         * 
Nunraw  burn,  ii.  Haddington,  62^-house. 

96 
Niinsburgh  house,  ruins  at,  xv.  Shetland. 

Ill— ness,l01 
Nuntown,  nunnery  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  188 
Nutholm  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  204,  206, 207 

—lead  ore  at,  207 
Nutwood  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  356, 

365 
Nybster  rocks,  xv.  Caithness,  117 
Nydie  hills,  ix.  Fife,  720— quarries,  475 
Oa,  mull  of,  vii.  Argyle,  645,  661 
Oaken  bank,  the,  xiii  Banff,  98 
Oaken  brae,  remains  found  at,  iii.  Peebles, 

87 
Oakenwall,  property  of,  xiii  Elgin,  228— 

castle,  ruins  of,  232 
Oakfield,  village  of.  ix,  Fife,  176 
Oakley  house,  ix.  Fife,  799— loch,  728 
Oakshaw  clayfield,  vii  Renfrew,  156 
Oakwood  castle,  ruins  of,  iii  Selkirk,  3 
Oar  water,  ix.  Fife,  128,  148,  166, 168, 

195 
Oathlaw  or  Finavon,  parish  oL  xi  Forfar. 

291— hill,  626 
Oban  bay,  vii  Argyle,  529— town  and 

quoad  $acra  parish  of,  ib.  530, 582 
Obbe  burn,  xiv.  Inverness,  156 
Obinag  harbour,  xiv.  Ross,  186 
Obney  hills,  x.  Perth,  426— quarries,  428 
Ocal,  cave  at,  vii  Argyle,  129 
Occlester,  market  at,  xv.  Orkney,  189 
Ocheltree  bill,  remains  on,  iv.  Wiirton. 

232  *      ' 

Ochil  hills,  viii  Clackmannan,  66,  67,  76, 

77,  Stirling,   176,  215,  219,  ix.  Fife, 

426,  532,  632,  775,  Kinross,  1,  53,  70, 

x.  Perth,  285,  298,  301,  302,  333,  839, 

862,882,949,1017,1172 
Ochiltree,  parish  o£  v.  Ayr,  105— castle, 

ruins  of,  ib.  109— village,  113 
Ochiltree,  Roman  camp  at,  ii.  Linlith- 
gow, 175 
Ochterlony,  churchyard  at,   xi   Forfar, 

607— house,  608 
Ochtertyre  house,  x.  Perth,  727,  741— 

fells  at,  727— trees  at,  1256 
Ochto,  mission  of,  xiv.  Ross,  428 
Od  nets,  xv.  Orkney,  157 
Odin's  cave,  vii  Argyle,  279 
Odinswick  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  85 
Odsta  chapel,  ruins  of,  xv.  Shetland,  25 
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Offers  bridge,  ruins  of,  viii  Stirling,  52 
Ogil&ce  caatle,  ruins  of,  ii.  Linlithgow,  50 
Ogilvie,  glen  of,  xi  Forfar,  339 — castle, 

ruins  of,  345 
Ogilvy  castle,  ruins  of,  x.  Perth,  299 
Ogle  house,  xi  Forfer,  200 
Ogle  glen,  x.  Perth,  345 
Ogston,  suppressed  parish  of,  xiii.  Elgin, 

145 
Oich  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  504 — water,  51 
Oikeil  water,  xiv.  Ross,  404,  420— xv. 

Sutherland,  17,  212,  214 
Oilean  £>ubh,  the,  xiv.  Ross,  38 
Oishnie  loch,  x.  Perth,  996 
Old  Auchenairn,  village  of;  vl  Lanark, 

408 
Old  bridge  of  Earn,  x.  Perth,  811 
Oldcake,  remains  found  at,  xi.  Kincar- 
dine, 155 
Old  Cambus,  annexed  parish  of,  ii.  Ber- 
wick, 290 
Oldcastle,  village  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  594, 

595 
Old  Cathcart,  village  of,  vii  Renfrew,  506 
Old  Cauldron  loch,  iv.  Dumfries,  452 
Old  Cumnock,  parish  of,  v.  Ayr,  476 
Old  Craighall,  village  of,  i.  Edinburgh, 

294  - 

Old  Dailly,  ruins  of  church  at,  v.  Ayr 

385 
Old  Deer,  parish  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  138 — 

village,  150 
Old  Dun,  ruins  of  the,  viii  Dunbarton,  75 
Old  Dunskey,  ruins  of  castle  of,  iv.  Wig- 
ton,  132,134,142 
Old  Ettrick  hill,  iii  Selkirk,  60 
Old  Fingland  burn,  iii.  Peebles,  59 
Old  Glencrieff  lead  mine,  iv.  Dumfries, 

300,  303 
Old  Oraitney  tower,  ruins  of,  iv.  Dumfries, 

266 — Druidical  remains  at,  267 
Old  Greenlaw  farm,  ii.  Berwick,  40 
Oldhall,  ruins  of,  viiL  Stirling,  53 
Oldbamstocks,  parish  of,  ii  Haddington, 

355— village,  356 
Old  Harestanes,  Druidical  circles  at,  iii 

Peebles,  129 
Oldhaven,  bay  of,  xiii  Ban$  274,  275— 

den  of,  273 
Oldhill,  marl  bed  at,  vi.  Lanark,  570 
Old  Jedburgh,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  iii.  Rox- 
burgh, 8 
Old  Keig,  Druidical  remains  at,  xii.  Aber- 
deen, 947 
Old  Keith,  village  of,  xiii.  Banff,  389, 390 
Old  Kilpatrick,  parish  of,  viii  Dunbarton, 

15— village,  ib.  23, 29 
Old  Kirk,Fetlar,  ruins  of,  xv.  Shetland,  25 
Old  Kirk,  Gladsmuir,  ruins  of,  ii  Had- 
dington, 173 
Old  Kirk's  wa\  the,  vi  Lanark,  852 
Old  Luce,  parish  of,  iv.  Wigton,  66 
Old  Machar,  parish  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  6, 

1074 
Old  Man  of  Hoy,  the,  xv.  Orkney,  49 

4 


Old  Meldrum,  village  of;  xii  Aberdeen, 

478,  480 
Old  Melrose  house,  iii  Roxburgh,  62— 

village,  51,  56 
Old  Monkland,  pariah  of,  vi.  Lanark,  635 

—collieries,  642 — ironworks,  646 
Old  Montrose,  property  of,  xi  Forfer,  115, 

116, 118— harbour,  120 
Oldmore  hill,  xiii.  Banff,  389 
Old  Newton,  chapel  at,  ii  Berwick,  170 

— quarry,  176 
Oldney  harbour,  xv.  Sutherland,  115— 

iale,  106 
Old  North  house,  iii  Roxburgh,  430 
Old  Physic  garden,  the,  i  Edinburgh,  691 
Old  Place  glen,  viii.  Stirling,  147 
Old  Place,  village  of,  vi  Lanark,  321 
Old  Place  of  Loudoun,  limeworks,  v.  Ayr, 

835 
Old  Place  of  Mochrum,  ruins  of;  iv.  Wig- 
ton,  62 
Old  Posso  tower,  ruins  of;  iii.  Peebles,  116 
Old  Rain,  village  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  426 
Old  Rattray,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  242, 243, 

246 
Old  Rome  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  668 
Oldshields,  Druidical  remains  at,  vi  La- 
nark, 363 
Old  walls  tower,  ruins  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  453 
Oldwells  quarry,  iv.  Dumfries,  453 
Old  Wife*  point,  vii  Argyle,  347 
Olgnimore,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  xv.  Caith- 
ness, 74 
Oliver  tower,  ruins  of;  iii  Peebles,  63— 

castle,  64 
Oliver's  Knoll,  ix.  Fife,  413 
Oliver's  mounts,  i.  Edinburgh,  275 
Ollaberry  church,  ruins  of,  xv.  Shetland, 

75 
Olla*  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  100 
Olrick,  parish  of,  xv.  Caithness,  59— hill, 

remains  on,  61 
Omachie  quarry,  xi.  Forfar,  540 
Omoa  ironworks  and  village,  vi  Lanark. 

631, 793 
Oon  path,  the,  viii  Stirling,  357 
Oran,  chapel  and  burial  place  of,  vii  Ar- 
gyle, 333 
Oransay  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  121,  165, 199, 
534,  544— house,  545 — priory,  ruins  of, 
ib. 
Orbiston,  Owenite  establishment  at,  vi 

Lanark,  780 
Orbost  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  329,  341 
Orchard  park,  ii  Haddington,  275 
Orchard  collieries,  vi.  Lanark,  568,  590 
Orchard  house,  viii  Stirling  156 
Orchardton  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  365 
Orchardton  bay  and  sands,  iv.  Wigton,  23 
Orchardtown  fimeworks,  viii  Dunbarton, 

182 
Orchill  burn,  xiii  Banff,  359, 360 
Orchill  muir,  x.  Perth,  312— plantations, 

318 
Ord  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  873 
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Ord,  chapel  at,  xiii  Banff,  175— hill,  5 
Ord  house,  xiv.  Ron,  401— distillery,  ib. 

— muir,  381,  Inverness,  366— fair,  371 
Ord  of  Bressajr,  xv.  Shetland,  8, 10 
Ord  of  Caithness,  xr.  Caithness,  84,  *5, 

Sutherland,  189, 190, 196 
Ord  of  Kessock,  xiv.  Ross,  384 
Ordban  hill,  xiii.  Elgin,  137 
Ordfundlie  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  832 
Ordie  loch,  x.  Perth,  673, 995— water,  1 63, 

164,  199,  426 
Ordiquhill,  parish  of,  xiii.  Banff,  79 
Orinsay  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  163 
Orkney  isles,  the,  xv,  Orkney,  206 — li- 
brary, 11 
Ormaclet,  fair  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  195 
Ormidale  house,  vii  Argyle,  673 
Ormin,  Ben,xv.  Sutherland,  135,149,150 
Ormiston  hill,  i  Edinburgh,  438 
Ormiston  hill  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  442 
Ormiston,  parish  of,  ii  Haddington,  130 

— collieries,  1 32— cross,  14 1— hall,  1 30, 

132, 134, 142— quarries,  132— village, 

131, 145 
Ormiston,  barony  of,  iii.  Roxburgh,  221— 

tower,  ruins  o&  131,  223 
Ormond  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  384,  390 
Ormeaig,  cairns  at,  vii  Argyle,  147 
Ormsary  house,  vii.  Argyle,  262 
Oionsay,  promontory  of,  xiv.  Inverness, 

183 
Orphan  hospital,  the,  i.  Edinburgh,  724 
Orphir,  parish  of,  xv.  Orkney,  13 
Orr  bridge,  village  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

260 
Orrea,  Roman  station  o£  x.  Perth,  169 
Orrin  water,  xiv.  Ross,  367,  399,  400 
Orrock  hill,  ix.  Fife,  405,  407 
Orroland  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  360, 

365 
Orsay  isle  and  lighthouse,  vii.  Argyle,  651 
Orton  house,  xiii.  Banff;  360 
Orton  chapel,  ruins  of,  xiii  Elgin,  233— 

property  and  house,  230— vale,  228 
Orwell,  parish  of,  ix.  Kinross,  52 — brae*, 

53—  church,  59— standing  stones  at,  58 
Oscar  loch,  vii.  Argyle,  229 
Oscars  bay,  vii  Argyle,  229 
Oanaburgh,  village  of,  ix.  Fife,  774 
Osmond  stone,  bed  of,  vi  Lanark,  883 
Ospisdale,  plantations  at,  xv.  Sutherland, 

19 
Oeae  Skerry,  the,  xv.  Shetland,  72 
Ossian's  grave,  x.  Perth,  264 
Otter  house,  vii  Argyle,  366— sandbank, 

363,366 
Otters'  burn,  the,  iv.  Wigton,  123 
Otterburn,  farm  of,  ii  Berwick,  94 
OUerston  house  and  loch,  ix.  Fife*  181, 

182 
Otterswick  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  85,  87, 133, 

193 
Ottirvore  bay,  xiv.  Inverness,  200 
Ouan  loch,  x.  Perth,  726 
Oude  water,  vii  Argyle,  65 

vol.  rv. 


Our  Lady1*  hospital,  i  Edinburgh,  657 

Our  Lady's  well,  vi.  Lanark,  445 

Ousie  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  215 

Outh  quarry,  ix,  Fife,  840 

Over  Ancrum,  village  o£  iii  Roxburgh, 
242 

Over  Bervie,  see  Glenbervie 

Overbie,  camp  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  401 

Overbister,  district  of,  xv.  Orkney,  133— 
ruins  of  chapel  at,  141 

Overbrae,  hill  of,  xiii  Banff,  295 

Overhall  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  894 

Over  Kellie,  limestone  at,  ix.  Fife,  916 

Overlee,  remains  found  at,  vii  Renfrew, 
501 

Overmains,  limestone  o£  ii  Berwick,  53 

Over  Skibo,  property  of,  xv.  Sutherland, 
4 

Overton  haugh,  vi  Lanark,  257— pro- 
perty, 304 

Overton  paper-mill,  vii  Renfrew,  442— 
village,  200 

Overton,  village  of,  iii  Roxburgh,  142 

Oxcleugh  burn,  iii  Selkirk,  36 

Oxenfbrd  castle,  i.  Edinburgh,  193 

Oxenham,  see  Oxnam 

Oxgang,  cliffs  at,  viii  Dunbarton,  173 — 
property  oiJ  193— ruins  of  church  at, 
205 

Oxhill  burn,  xiii  Banff,  247 

Oxnam,  parish  of,  iii.  Roxburgh,  252 — 
water,  2, 177,  253, 254,  428 

Oxton,  village  of,  ii.  Berwick,  89 

Oykell  river,  xiv.  Ross,  404, 420,  xv.  Su- 
therland, 17,  212,  214 

Oyne,  parish  o£  xii.  Aberdeen,  634 

Pabay,  ruins  of  nunnery  at,  xiv.  Ross,  153 

Pabba  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  155, 200,  302 
—ruins  of  chapel  on,  305 

Packman's  Isle,  the,  vii  Renfrew,  5 

Pad  bill,  vii  Renfrew,  309 

Paddock,  witch  burnt  at,  xiv.  Inverness, 
469 

Paddock  stane,  the,  xi  Forfar,  575 

Paisley  abbey,  vii  Renfrew,  168,  203 — 
house,  193— town,  135 

Paisley  and  Renfrew  railway,  vii  Ren- 
frew, 279,  561 

Paiston,  barony  of,  ii  Haddington,  130, 
139— villages,  142 

Palace  Craig  colliery,  vi  Lanark,  644 — 
ironstone  pits,  647 

Paldy,  ancient  pariah  of,  xi  Kincardine, 
66 

Palharrow  burn,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  369 

Palmallet,  caves  at,  iv.  Wigton,  23 — re- 
mains at,  25 

Palm  my  arm,  monument  called,  vii 
Renfrew,  14 

Palnackie,  village  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright. 
211,214 

Palnure  water,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,!  18, 120 

Pamflion,  see  Pomilion 

Pananich  wells,  xii  Aberdeen,  774 

Panbride,  parish  of;  xi.  Forfar,  67 
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Panels'  stone,  the,  v.  Bute,  54 
Panhope  harbour,  xv.  Orkney,  77 
Panlands,  bacon  curing  at,  iv.  Dumfries, 

164 
Panmure  woods,  xi.  Forfar,  68— castle, 

ruins  of,  69 — house,  ib. 
Pans,  port  of,  xiii  Elgin,  7 
Panteth  hill,  camp  on,  iv.  Dumfries,  445 
Pap  of  Caithness  hill,  xv.  Caithness,  84 
Paps  of  Jura,  vii.  Argyle,  535 
Papa  sound,  xv.  Orkney,  157,  Shetland, 

19 
Papa  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  9 
Papa  little,  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  101, 102 
Papa  Stour  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  19 
Papa  Stronsay  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  157 
Papa  Westra'y  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  117 
Papal  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  24 
Papi  goe,  xv.  Caithness,  1 18 
Paplay,  annexed  parish  of,  xv.  Orkney, 

204,  218 
Papple,  monastery  at,  ii.  Haddington,  66 
Paps  of  Jura  hills,  vii  Argyle,  535 
Paradise  wood,  xii.  Aberdeen,  460 
Parallel  roads  of  Olenroy,  the,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 505 
Parbroath  castle,  ruins  of,  ix.  Fife,  645 
Parcock,  tree  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  476 
Parf,  district  of,  xv.  Sutherland,  83 
Parisholm,  ruins  of  castle  at,  vi  Lanark, 

484 
Park,  property  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  885, 892 
— house,  889— Druidical  remains  at, 
150 
Park  quarry,  v.  Ayr,  511 
Park  house,  xiii.  Banff,  81— loch,  214 
Park  burn,  iv.  Dumfries,  500,  503 
Park  hill,  xi  Forfar,  494 — quarry,  599, 

600 
Park,  camp  at,  ii.  Haddington,  96 
Park,  mineral  spring  at,  vi  Lanark,  316 

—burn,  315,  945 
Park  quarries,  vii.  Renfrew,  125, 127 
Park  castle,  ruins  of,  iv.  Wigton,  69 
Park  of  Fodderty,  monumental  stones  at, 

xi  v.  Ross,  254 
Park  of  Lewis,  the,  xiv.  Ross,  157 
Parkbeg,  garnets  found  at,  xiii  Banff,  104 
Parkend  quarry,  v.  Ayr,  438 
Parkend,  village  of;  ii  Berwick,  208 
Parkhall  colliery,  viii  Stirling,  209 
Parkhead  burn,  vi  Lanark,  479 — village, 

793 
Parkhill  house  and  plantations,  xii.  Aber- 
deen, 1027, 1029 
Parkhill  house,  Polmont,  viii.  Stirling,  195 
Parkhill  house,  St  Vigeans,  xi.  For&r,  497 
Parkhouse  toll,  vi.  Lanark,  700 
Parkmoor,  camp  at,  v.  Ayr,  754 
Parknook,  village  of,  ix.  Fife,  874 
Parliament   house,   Edinburgh,  i.  Edin- 
burgh, 716 
Parliament  house,  Stirling,  viii  Stirling, 

404 
Parliament  sq  uare,  Falkland,  ix.  Fife,  937 


Parnassus  hill,  viii  Dunbarton,  241 
Parnassus  hill,  xii.  Roxburgh,  229 
Parson's  lake,  vii  Argyle,  65 
Parson's  well,  xii  Aberdeen,  874 
Psjtick  house,  ruins  of;  vi  Lanark,  692 
—factory  and  mills,  206, 698,  viii  Dun- 
barton,  38— village,  vi.  Lanark,  699— 
urns  found  at,  690 
Parton,  parish  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  282 
Pataig  water,  xiv.  Inverness,  419 
Patavieg  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  264 
Patterson's  rock,  vii  Argyle,  415 
Pathelly  hall,  ruins  of,  v.  Ayr,  778 
Pathhead,  village  of;  v.  Ayr,  520 
Pathhead,  village  of,  i.  Edinburgh,  59, 

60 
Pathhead,  village  of;  ix.  Fife,  127,  135, 

139 
Pathhead,  village  of,  vii.  Renfrew,  504 
Patiemuir,  village  of,  ix.  Fife,  874 
Patna  collieries,  v.  Ayr,  276, 336— chapel, 

343—  quarry,  336— village,  342 
Pattack  water,  xiv.  Inverness,  505 
Paul's  field,  tradition  regarding,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 171 
Paulyard  burn,  vi  Lanark,  848 
Pavilion  house,  v.  Ayr,  202 
Pawn  wood  colliery,  ii.  Haddington,  175 
Paxton  house,  ii.  Berwick,  152,  153— vil- 
lage, 154,  161 
Peacockbank  tilework,  v.  Ayr,  737 
Peanfnhel,  termination  of  Roman  wall  at, 

ii.  Linlithgow,  26 
Pearsie  hill,  xi.  For&r,  61 1 — house,  614. 

616 
Pease  den  and  bridge,  ii  Berwick,  291, 

301,311 
Pease  tree,  vi.  Lanark,  9 
Peashill,  antiquities  found  at,  ix.  Fife,  587 
Peaston,  barony  of,  ii  Haddington,  130, 

139-villages,  142 
Peat  knowe,  the,  iv.  Wigton,  207 
Peat  law,  iii.  Selkirk,  2 
Peattie  burn,  xi  Kincardine,  2 — den,  3— 

farm,  21 
Pebble  hill,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  314— mi- 
neral spring,  317 
Peblis  to  the  Play,  scene  of,  iii  Peebles, 

10 
Peden1*  cave  and  pulpit,  v.  Ayr,  159, 756 
Peebles,  parish  of,  iii  Peebles,  1— town, 

ib,  4,  13, 16 
Peeblesshire,  observations  on,  iii  Peebles, 

175 
Peel  fell,  iii  Roxburgh,  441 
Peel  of  Dakell,  ruins  of,  vi  Lanark,  453 
Peel  of  Garfarran,  Roman  fort  of;  viii. 

Stirling,  106 
Peel  of  Uargunnock,  ruins  of;  viii  Stir 

ling,  51 
Peelbog,  fort  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  1050, 
1089,  1090, 1095— supposed  battle  at, 
1061 
Peelwalls  house  and  property,  ii  Ber- 
wick, 131, 136 
4 
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Peffer  bun,  ii.  Haddington,  30,  31,  44, 

203,  204,  249,  250,  368— vale,  1 
Pefler  op  Pefiery  water,  xiv.  Ross,  211, 

221,251 
Peindinavaig  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  218 
Peinduin,  ruins  of  castle  at,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 258,  289 
Peingowen,  lands  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  285 
Peirceton,  barony  of,  v.  Avr,  524 — house, 

525 
Pencaitland,  parish   of,  ii.  Haddington, 

344—  collieries,  346— property,  847 
Pencraig  quarry,  ii.  Haddington,  19 
Pencrestpen  hill,  iii.  Roxburgh,  426,  427 
Pended  tower,  ruins  of  the,  ix.  Fife,  852 
Penduin  castle,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Inverness, 

289 
Penelheugh  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  128 
Penick  house,  ruins  of,  xiii.  Nairn,  12 
Penicuik,  parish  of,  i.  Edinburgh,  29 — 
prisoners'  depot  at,  33— house,  37 — vil- 
lage, 38,  45 
Pen  kill  water,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  1 18, 1 1 9 
Penkiln,  ruins  of  church  at,  iv.  Wigton, 

28 
Penmachrie,  property  of,  v.  Bute,  75 
Penmanshiel  wood,  ii.  Berwick,  299,  300 
Penmore  house,  v.  Ayr,  529 
Pennan  bay,  xiL  Aberdeen,  260 — quarry, 

269— village,  265 
Pennel  brae,  minerals  at,  vii.  Renfrew, 

360 
Penneltun,  termination  of  the  Roman 

wall  at,  ii.  Linlithgow,  26 
Pennersaughs,   annexed    parish    of,  iv. 

Dumfries,  364 
Penninghame,  parish  of,  iv.  Wigton,  167 

—house,  171, 177, 178 
Penniwhigate  water,  i.  Edinburgh,  403 
Pennon,  rocks  of,  xiii.  Banff,  285 
Penny  stone,  the,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  332 
Pennycross  house,  vii.  Argyle,  306 
Pennyglen's  cross  well,  v.  Avr,  366 
Pennymuir  border  tryst,  iii.  Roxburgh, 
205— camp  on,  259— fairs,  266— Ro- 
man road  at,  196 
Penpont,  parish  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  499 — 

village,  474,  508 
Penria  hill,  camp  on,  iiL  Peebles,- 137 
Penshiel  house,  ruins  o£  ii.  Haddington, 

66— chapel,  61,  66 
Penston  house,  ruins  of,  ii.  Haddington, 
184 — collieries  and  village,  174,  186, 
193,  194— plantations,  177 
Pentland  hills,  i.  Edinburgh,  30, 108, 319, 
324,  544,  vi.  Lanark,  64— battle  of,  i. 
Edinburgh,  31 5— ancient  parish  of,  323 
—village,  335 
Pentland  Frith,  xv.  Caithness,  21,  23,  35, 
Orkney,  71,  72 — Skerries  and  light- 
house, xv.  Caithness,  23,  Orkney,  72, 
191 
Penton  linns,  iv.  Dumfries,  485 
Pen  wherry  castle,  ruins  of,  v.  Ayr,  529 
Pepperwell  oak,  the,  x.  Perth,  146 


Perchhall  loch,  iv.  Dumfries,  178 
Perclewan,  Roman  road,  at,  v.  Ayr,  278 — 

remains  found  at,  279 
Percy  hill,  iii.  Roxburgh,  448 
Perk  hill,  Macbeth1*  cairn  on,  xii.  Aber- 

deen   1092 
Persie  hill,  x.  Perth,  1178,  1198— mine- 
ral spring,  1181 
Perth,  town  of,  x.  Perth,  1 
Perthshire,  summary  of  statistics  of;  x, 

Perth,  1289 
Petcox,  village  of;  ii.  Haddington,  59 
Peter  kirk,  ruins  of,  xv.  Orkney,  141 
Peterculter,  parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  105 
Peterhead  bay,  xii.  Aberdeen,  345— pa- 
rish of,  344— town,  345,  356— granite 
quarries,  363,  364 
Pettie,  parish  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  375 
Pettinain,  parish  of,  vi.  Iianark,  535— vil- 
lage, 540 
Pettycur  harbour,  &c.  ix.  Fife,  801,  815 
Petyn,  suppressed  parish  of;  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 375 
Phadric  craig,  xiv.  Inverness,  2,  8— vitri- 
fied fort,  13 
Phantassie,  estate  of,  ii.  Haddington,  21 
Pharay  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  75,  78, 157, 158 
Phesdo  house,  xL  Kincardine,  25,  87 — 
improvements  at,  87 — plantations,  69, 
78 
Philliphaugh,  battle  of,  iii  Selkirk,  3 
Philogar,  farm  of,  iii.  Roxburgh,  193 
Philorth  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  250 — wa- 
ter, 251,  296 
Phipstown,  village  of,  ii.  Linlithgow,  30 
Phona,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  xiii.  Banff,  133 
Phorp,  property  of,  xiii.  Elgin,  242 
Phuil  loch,  x.  Perth,  345 
Physgill,  caves  at,  iv.  Wigton,  37— house, 

41 
Physic  gardens,  Edinburgh,  L  Edinburgh, 

691 
Physic  well,  Lochmaben,  iv.  Dumfries,  378 
—Carluke,  vi.  Lanark,  565— Turin*  xiL 
Aberdeen,  983 
Physicians'  hall,  Edinburgh,  i.  Edinburgh, 

686 
Picardy  stone,  xii.  Aberdeen,  751 
Pickereton  hill  collieries,  vi.  Lanark,  775 
Picket  law,  vii  Renfrew,  385 
Pick  Maw  hill,  iii.  Roxburgh,  25 
Picrowall  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  115 — village, 

130 
Picts'  mill,  Glammiss,  xi.  Forfor,  346 
Picture  gallery,  the,  Hamilton  palace,  vi. 

Lanark,  272 
Piel  house,  vi.  Lanark,  879 
Pidourin  burn,  vi.  Lanark,  479 
Pigeons'  cave,  vii.  Argyle,  395 
Pilnure  burn,  iv.  Wigton,  233 
Piltanton,  see  Pooltanton 
Pingarie  craig,  coins  found  at,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 475 
Piniel  heugh  bill,  iii  Roxburgh,  178 — 
camps  on,  182 
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Pinkerton  hill,  viii.  Dunbarton,  211 
Pinkerton,  rocks  at,  xi.  For&r,  144 
Pinkie,  battle  of,  i  Edinburgh,  264— 

house,  279 
Pinkie*  hole,  in*.  Peebles,  123 
Pinmore  house,  v.  Ayr,  395 
Pinnacle  hill  house,  iii.  Roxburgh,  320 — 

plantations,  327 
Piotshaw  coal,  vi.  Lanark,  625,  642,  774 
Piper  dam  loch,  xi.  For&r,  461 
Pipers'  cove,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  215 
Pirn  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  417 
Pirntaiton,  Roman- camp  at,  i  Edinburgh, 

Pistol  plantings,  the,  ii  Berwick,  169 
Pitalpie,  battle-  of,  xi.  Forfiir,  16— tradi- 
tion regarding,  579 
Pitbeadlay  cave,  xi  Kincardine,  282— 

hill,  270 
Pitblado  house,  ix.  Fife,  8 
Pitcairly  wood,  ix.  Fife,  62 
Pitcairn  bleachfield,  x.  Perth,  188, 190— 

camp  at,  171 
Pitcaple  castle,  xii.  Aberdeen,  564,  565— 

house,  572,  582 
Pitcon  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  232 
Pitcorthie,  monumental  stone  at,  ix.  Fife, 

976 
Pitcullo  castle,  ruins  of,  ix,  Fife,  223 
Pitcur  cairn,  xi.  Forfar,  643—  castle,  ruins 

of,  *6. — quarries,  642 
Pitdinnes  plantations,  ix.  Fife,  69^ 
Piteadie  castle,  ruins  of,  ix.  Fife,  810 
Pitfaney  quarries,  xii.  Aberdeen,  600 
Pitfichie  castle,  ruins  of,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

463 
Pitfodels  plantations,  xi.  Kincardine,  181 
Pitfour  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  150 
Pitfour  castle,  x.  Perth,  627 
Pitgair  burn,  xiii.  Banff,  275— ruins  of 

castle  at,  284 
Pitgrudie,  farm  of,  xv.  Sutherland,  9 
Pitjossie,  natural  arch  at,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

295 
Pitkaithley  mineral  spring,  x.  Perth,  792 
Pitkeerie  wood,  ix.  Fife,  913 
Pitkerro,  property  of,  xi.  Forfer,  21 
Pitlessie  hill,  ix.  Fife,  558— quarry,  570 

—village,  568,  574 
Pitlochrie  burn,  xi.  Forfar,  421 
Pitlochrie,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  659 
Pitlundy  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  384 
Pitlyal  loch,  xi.  Forfar,  456 
Pitmain,  Roman  camp  at,  xiv.  Inverness, 

Pitmeddan  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  132 — 
gardens,  135 

Pitmuies  house,  xi.  Forfar,  387— remains 
at,  386 

Pitnamoon,  improvements  at,  xi.  Kincar- 
dine, 87 

Pitnapies,  village  of,  xi.  Forfar,  562 

Pitormie  house,  ix.  Fife,  771 

Pitreavie,  battle  of,  ix.  Fife,  865 

Pitreavie*  hospital,  ix.  Fife,  904 


Pitrodie  burn,  x.  Perth,  1163— village, 

1166 
Pitacandly  hill,  xi  Forfiir,  597,  598— 

house,  606,  608— remains  at,  606 
Pitscottie  quarry,  ix.  Fife,  518 — spinning 

mills,  527 
Pitsligo,  parish  of;  xii  Aberdeen,  396— 

castle,  ruins  of,  398 
Pitt  statue,  the,  i.  Edinburgh,  655 
Pittairthy  castle,  ruins  of,  ix.  Fife,  365 
Pktaris  hill,  xi  Forfar,  246 
Pittarrow  house,  xi  Kincardine,  81 — 

plantations,  78— tower,  ruins  of;  88 
Pittencrieff  glen,  ix.  Fife,  822— quarry, 

841 
Pittendriech,  origin  of  nasneo^ix.  Fife,  366 
Pittenweem,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  963— 

priory,  985— town,  984 
PittfSeld  quarry,  vi  Lanark,  18 
Pittheaveless,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  86,  97 
Pittodrie  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  572,  582; 

639— plantations,  636— quarries,  562 
Pittrichie  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  132 
Pittulie  castle,  ruins  of,  xii  Aberdeenr 

389— village,  399,  402 
Place  of  Cleisb,  rains  of,  ix.  Kinross,  41 
Place  of  Paisley,  ruins  of,  vii  Renfrew, 

193 
Place  of  Symington,  ruins  of,  vi.  Lanark, 

870 
Pladda  isle  and  lighthouse,  v.  Bate,  41 
Plaidy,  property  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  991 
Plainemile  tower,  ruins  of,  viii  Stirling, 

363 
Platane  or  Plater  forest,  xi  Forfer,  170, 

294 
Piatt  hill,  i.  Edinburgh,  77— camp  on,  90 
PlayiaiAnonument,  i.  Edinburgh,  655 
Plea  brae,  the,  iii.  Roxburgh,  1 18 
Plean  collieries,  viii  Stirling,  309,  310, 
331 — moor,  317— quoad  sacra  parish 
of,  335-  woods,  313 
Plean  mill,  ruins  of  fort  at,  viii.  Stirling, 

323 
Pleasance,  origin  of  name  oi,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 657 
Pleasanee,  village  of,  vi.  Lanark,  737 
Pleasantfield,   remarkable   trees   at,   ▼. 

Ayr,  3 
Plenderleath  chapel,  ruins  of,  iii  Rex- 
burgh,  258 
Pley  feuld,  the,  xii  Aberdeen,  569 
Plodda,  fell  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  485 
Plora  burn,  iii  Peebles,  39 
Plotcock  colliery,  vi.  Lanark,  258 
Plunton  castle,   rains  of,  iv.  Kirkcud- 
bright, 54 
Pluscarden  abbey,  ruins  of,  xiii.  Elgin  8 

—hill,  111— valley,  1,  3, 240 
Poddocklaw,  remains  found  at,  xiii  Banff, 

31 
Point  house,  vi.  Lanark,  670,  vii  Ren- 
frew, 4 
Point  house,  tumulus  at,  v.  Bute,  103 
Polagloup  cave,  xv.  Sutherland,  85 
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Polbeath  buro,  v.  Ayr,  536 
Polgarre,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  382 
Polgree  water,  v.  Ayr,  692 
Polla  water,  xv.  Sutherland,  165 
Poll-dubh,  spring  o£  xii.  Aberdeen,  1071 
Poll-nan-Ron,  pool  called,  xiv.  Ross,  20 
Polio  bridge,  xiv.  Rosa,  309 
Pollock  water,  vii.  Argyle,  124 
Pollock,  parish  of,  vii  Renfrew,  33— pro- 
perty, 521— and  Oovan  railway,  561 
Pollockshaws  printfield,  vi  Lanark,  157 

—village,  viL  Renfrew,  40, 41 
Polmadie,  hospital  of,  vi.  Lanark,  687 
Polmailly,  geology  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  40 

•—house,  43 
Polmaise,  property  of,  viii.  Stirling,  328 
Polmont,  parish  of,  viii  Stirling,  191— 

house,  195 
Polmontbank  house,  viii.  Stirling,  195 
Polmont  park  house,  viii.  Stirling,  195 
Polmood  burn,  hi  Peebles,  59— remains 

found  at,  87 
Polmunckshead,  property  of,  vi  Lanark, 

487 
Polnessan,  Roman  road  at,  v.  Ayr,  278 
Polnoon  castle,  ruins  of,  vii  Renfrew,  395 

—lodge,  354 
Polquhairn,  ironstone  at,  v.  Ayr,  106 
Polquhaise  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  511— re- 
mains found  at,  517 
Polquhortor  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  51 1 
Pol  Roag  bay,  xiv.  Inverness,  326 
Poltairve  bay,  vii.  Argyle,  302 
Poltalloch,  view  from,  vii.  Argyle,  548 
Poltanton,  see  Pooltanton 
Poltiel  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  323,  326 
Poltry  quarry,  vi  Lanark,  649 
Polwarth,  parish  of,  ii  Berwick,  231—  vil- 
lage, 233 
Pomilion,  see  Powmilion 
Pomona  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  1,  13,  26,40, 

41,67,148,169,196,204 
Poneasan,  Roman  road  at,  v.  Ayr,  39 
Ponfeigh  burn,  vi  Lanark, 520— collieries, 

372,811 
Poniel  water,  vi.  Lanark,  31, 479 — cairns 

at,  485 
Poo,  see  Pow 

Pooldhulie  bridge,  xii  Aberdeen,  554 
Poolewe,  old  ironworks  at,  xiv.  Ross,  93 — 

quoad  sacra  parish  of,  98 
Poolflasgan  bridge,  xiii  Elgin,  63 
Pooltanton  water,  iv.  Wigton,  67, 82, 125, 

130, 135, 163 
Porras  hill,  iii.  Peebles,  30 
Port  of  Menteith,  parish  of,  x.  Perth, 

1095— village,  1102 
Port  of  Spittal  moss,  iv.  Wigton,  1 16 
Port  of  the  Atholemen,  the,  vii.  Argyle, 

52 
Port  Allan  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  23 
Port  Allen,  village  and  harbour  of,  x. 

Perth,  382,  394,  395 
Port  Ankill,  remains  at,  iv.  Wigton,  208 
Port  an  Righ,  Nigg,  xiv.  Ross,  24 


Port  Bannatyne,  village  o&  v.  Bute,  105 
111,112 

Port  Chaistel,  ruins  of  castle  at,  xiv.  Ross, 
460 

Port  Charlotte,  village  of,  vii  Argyle,  652, 
655 

Port  Corkrie  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  201 

Port  Cumming,  village  of,  xiii  Elgin,  38, 
40 

Porteasy  harbour,  xiii  Elgin,  250 — vil- 
lage, 260 

Port  Edgar  harbour,  ii.  Linlithgow,  2 

Portellen  bay,  vii  Argyle,  660 — village, 
664,  665 

Port  Elphinstone,  village  o£xii  Aberdeen, 
660,  664— canal,  663 

Porterfield  collieries,  vii  Renfrew,  8 

Porterstoun,  limestone,  &c  at,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 462, 463 

Port  Gill  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  201 

Port-Glasgow,  parish  and  town  of,  vii 
Renfrew,  62 

Port  Gordon,  village  and  harbour  of,  xiii. 
Banff,  247,  250,  260 

Port  Gower,  village  of,  xv.  Sutherland, 
192,  194, 202,  208— wood  at,  196 

Portincross  castle,  ruins  of,  v.  Bute,  70, 
Ayr,  255 — caves  and  headland,  244 — 
harbour,  264 

Port  Kale,  iv.  Wigton,  133, 134 

Port  Kill,  remains  found  at,  viii*  Dun- 
barton,  117 

Portlethen  harbour,  xi.  Kincardine,  178, 
184— chapel  at,  185, 189 

Portlich,  village  of,  xiv.  Ross,  308,  309 

Port  Logan  harbour  and  village,  iv.  Wig- 
ton, 201,  209,  215 

Portmaholmack,  village  of,  xiv.  Ross,  460, 
463 — stone  coffins  found  at,  461 

Portmaluag,  vii.  Argyle,  223 

Portmary  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  360, 
365 

Portmoak,  parish  of,  ix.  Kinross,  30 

Portmontgomery,  village  of,  iv.  Wigton, 
129 

Portmore  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  103 

Portmoulin,  iv.  Wigton,  104, 105 

Portmurray,  iv.  Wigton,  132 

Portnacroish,  village  of,  vii  Argyle,  251 

Portnaculter  water,  xv.  Sutherland,  212, 
215 

Portnaguiran  quarry,  xiv.  Ross,  132 

Portnabaven,  village  of,  vii.  Argyle,  651 

Portnamurloch,  harbour  of,  vii.  Argyle, 
22 

Portnessock  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  201 

Portnockie,  chapel  at,  xiii.  Banff,  265* — 
village  of;  250,  260 

Portobello,  village  o£  i.  Edinburgh,  390, 
392 

Portonkill  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  201 

Port  Our  harbour,  xv.  Sutherland,  101 

Portpatrick,  parish  of,  iv.  Wigton,  129— 
town  and  harbour,  132 

Portract  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  560 
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Portramsay  harbour,  vii.  Argyle,  229 — 

village,  251 
Portree,  parish  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  218 — 

harbour,  to.  231— loch,  218,  219 
Portsoy,  bay  of,'xiii  Banff,  179— quoad 

sacra  parish,  178 — town,  190,  191 
Portsoy,  village  of,  xi  Forfar,  663 
Portuisgen  bay,  vii.  Argyle,  302 
Portvasgo,  rocks  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  170 

—quarry,  179 
Port  Whapple,  bay  o£  iv.  Wigton,  23 
Port  William,  village  of,  iv.  Wigton,  65 
Port  Wyms,  village  of,  vii.  Argyle,  652, 

655 
Posso  tower,  ruins  of,  iii.  Peebles,  116 
Pot  burn,  xiv.  Ross,  20 
Potarch  bridge,  xi.  Kincardine,  330,  xii 

Aberdeen,  790,  1066 
Potburn,  farm-house  of,  iii  Selkirk,  60 
Potento  house,  x.  Perth,  235 
Pottie  kirk,  ruins  of,  x.  Perth,  810 
Pow  burn,  v.  Ayr,  169,  171,  667 
Pow  burn,  i.  Edinburgh,  559 
Pow  burn,  ix.  Kinross,  45,  52 
Pow  burn,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  215 
Pow  burn,  x.  Perth,  143,  249,  252,  748, 

1028 
Pow  burn,  viii.  Stirling,  281,  340,  342 
Powrie  castle,  ruins  of,  xi.  Forfar,  593 
Powfoot,  village  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  253 
Powfoulis  house,  viii.  Stirling,  283 
Powgree  burn,  v.  Ayr,  574 
Powgarvie  harbour,  x.  Perth,  836 
Powis  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1076 
Powmill  bridge,  ix.  Kinross,  45,  46 
Powmillion  water,  vi.  Lanark,  302,  878, 

879 
Poyntzfield    house,   property,   &c.    xiv. 

Ross,  40,  43,  47 
Preaching  brae,  the,  vi.  Lanark,  420 
Preaching  cave,  v.  Bute,  55 
Preaching  walls,  iv.  Dumfries,  342 
Preceptory  of  St  John's,  Torphichen,  ii. 

Linlithgow,  47 
Premnay,  parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  692 
Prenderguest  property  and  house,  ii.  Ber- 
wick, 136 
Presholm  house,  xiii.  Banff,  253,  255 
Pressmennan   house,  lake,  &c.  ii.  Had- 
dington, 55 
Preston  Hall,  i  Edinburgh,  194 — village 

of,  195 
Preston,  annexed  parish  of,  ii.  Berwick, 

115— barony,  118— bridge,  116 
Preston,  battle  of,  ii.  Haddington,  293, 

307 — cross  and  tower,  310— village,  21, 

22,  309,  313 
Preston,  stone,  cross  at,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

238 
Preston  isle,  ii.  Linlithgow,  121 
Prestoncleuch,  camp  at,  ii.  Berwick,  1 1 9 
Preatonfield  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  390 
Prestongrange  colliery,  ii.   Haddington, 

313— harbour,  284  " 
Prestonhall  house,  ix.  Fife,  8 


Prestonholm  mill,  i  Edinburgh,  608,609 

—village,  609 
Prestonkirk,  parish  c£,  ii.  Haddington,  18 
Pre&tonpans,  parish  of,  ii  Haddington, 

304— village,  309,313 
Prestwick,  annexed  parish  of,  v.  Ayr,  169 
collieries,  171— sandhills.  2— village, 
174, 176 
Prestwick  toll,  village  of;  v.  Ayr,  1 74, 176 
Priesthaugh,  the,  iii  Roxburgh,428— fort, 

&c.  at,  433 
Priesthill,  Dalrymple,  cairn  at,  v.  Ayr, 

280 
Priesthill,  Liberton,  i  Edinburgh,  8 
Priesthill,  Muirkirk,  farm  of;  v.  Ayr,  152 
Priesthope  glen,  iii.  Peebles,  27 
Priestinch  bog,  ii  Linlithgow,  19— col- 
liery, 20— hill,  1 8 
Priest  isle,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Priestlaw,  camp  at,  ii.  Haddington,  65 
Priestown  of  Kilbarchan,  vii.  Renfrew, 

366 
Priest  side,  tradition  regarding,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 248 
Priests  burn,  ix.  Fife,  49 
Priest's  cairn,  xi.  Kincardine,  27 
Priest's  craig  welH  xui*  Banff;  255 
Priest's  crown,  remains  found  at,  iii  Rox- 
burgh, 227 
Priest's  isle,  vii  Argyle,  97,  373 
Priest's  land,  v.  Ayr,  364 
Priest's  pool,  vi.  Lanark,  503 
Priest's  well,  iii  Roxburgh,  227 
Primside  loch,  iii.  Roxburgh,  160,  448, 

450 
Prince's  cave,  Uist,  xiv.  Inverness,  183 
Prince  Edward's  hill,  vii  Argyle,  423 
Printfield  mills,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1077 
Prior  walls,  Crail,  ix.  Fife,  964 
Prior's  well,  ix.  Fife,  580 
Prior's  wood,  iii  Roxburgh,  61 
Prior  Letham  Sycamore,  the.  ix.  306 
Priorliden  orchards,  iv.  Dumfries,  408 
Priory  of  Coldingham,  ii.  Berwick,  282 
Priory  of  Crail,  ix.  Fife,  964 
Priory  of  Fy  vie,  xii.  Aberdeen,  327 
Priory  of  Inchmahone,  x.  Perth,  1 105 
Priory  of  Halgreen,  iv.  Dumfries,  490 
Priory  of  North  Berwick,  ii  Haddington, 

326 
Priory  of  Pittenweem,  ix.  Fife,  985 
Priory  of  St  Mary's  isle,  iv.  Kirkcud- 
bright, 22 
Priory  of  St  Servanus,  ix.  Kinross,  30, 33 
Priory  holm,  the,  iv.  Dumfries,  483 
Priosmheall  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  295 
Privick  mill,  v.  Ayr,  747 
Proaig  bay,  vii.  Argyle,  661 
Prora,  property  of,  ii  Haddington,  45 
Prosen  glen,  xi  Forfar,  158 — water,  139, 

165,435,611 
Proudfoot,  rocks  at,  xv.  Caithness,  1 18 — 

promontory,  119 
Provosts  park  of  Markle,  the,  ii.  H  al- 
dington, 22 
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Pu  bum,  the,  viii,  Stirling,  236 
Puddle  burn,  ii.  Haddington,  146 
Puddough  bum,  vii.  Renfrew,  5 
Puidrac,  obelisk  of,  x.  Perth,  346 
Pulquhite,   subterranean    moss   at,  xii 

Aberdeen,  730 
Pulrossie,  property  of,  xv.  Sutherland,  4 
Pultneytown,  town  of,  xv.  Caithness,  121, 

143, 154— church,  164 
Pumphenton  castle,  ruins  of,  i.  Edinburgh, 

370 
Pundler's  know,  barrow  called,  ix.  Fife, 

106 
Purves  hall,  ii.  Berwick,  55 
Purves  hill,  remains  on,  iii  Peebles,  30 
Purves  haugh  bridge,  ii.  Berwick,  348 
Puttenmill,    sandstone  of,    ii.    Berwick, 

268 
Pyketstane  hill,  iii.  Peebles,  79,  121,  127 
Pykethowe  hill,  iii.  Roxburgh,  427 
Pyot  Dykes  quarries,  xi  Forfar,  585 
Pyotshaw  coal,  vi  Lanark,  566,  610 
Quaas,  limestone  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  453 
Quaich  stone,  xii.  Aberdeen,  122 
Quaichglen,.x.  Perth,  703,  753— water, 

453,455,705,757,758,1018 
Quair  water,  iii.  Peebles,  37,  39 
Quanterness,  remains  at,  xv.  Orkney,  213 
Quart!,  annexed  parish  of,  xv.  Shetland, 

8 — church,  &c  11 
Quarrelburn  quarry,  viiL  Clackmannan, 

83 
Quarrelton  colliery,  vii.  Renfrew,  111,151 

—village,  190,  201,  249 
Quarrelwood,  quarry  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  54 
Quarol  house,  viii.  Stirling,  362— village, 

375 
Quarolshore,  village  of,  viii.  Stirling,  342 
Quarry  hill,  iii.  Roxburgh,  52 
Quarrypark  quarries,  xi  Forfar,  598,  599, 

600 
Quarrywood  hill  and  quarries,  xiii  Elgin, 

9,98 
Quarter,  coal  at,  v.  Ayr,  791 
Quarterhouse,iii  Peebles,  86, 88— knowe, 

63 
Quarter  collieries,  vi.  Lanark,  257 
Quarter  house,  viii.  Stirling,  382 
Quaw  castle,  ruins  of,  vi  Lanark,  13 
Queen  Blearier  stone,  vii.  Renfrew,  14 
Queen  Mary's  chair,  xi  Kincardine,  389 
Queensberry  bay,  iv.  Dumfries,  245— vil- 
lage, ib.  253— hill,  40,  77, 103,  124— 
rise  of  the  Clyde  at,  vi.  Lanark,  771 
Queen's  cairn,  iii.  Roxburgh,  457 
Queensferry,  parish  of,  ii  Linlithgow,  1 — 

town,  ib.  2,  9 
Queensferry,  North,  village  of,  ix.  Fife, 

237,242,244,876 
Queen's  haugh,  remains  at,  viii.  Stirling, 

184 
Queen's  hill,  the,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  89 
Queen's  house,  ruins  of  the,  ix.  Fife,  851 
Queen's  mire,  the,  iii  Roxburgh,  212 
Queen's  road,  xii.  Aberdeen,  599 


Queen's  room,  Borthwick,  i.  Edinburgh, 

172— Cakemoor,  193 
Queenside  loch,  vii  Renfrew,  82 
Queen's  seat,  Inveresk,  i  Edinburgh,  279 
Queen's  seat,  Cathkin,  vi.  Lanark,  601 
Queich  water,  ix.  Kinross,  54 
Quhite  camp,  vi.  Lanark,  255 — property 

of,  268 
Quhyte  Woollen  hills,  iv.  Dumfries,  170, 

451 
Quien  loch,  v.  Bute,  83,  84,  99 
Quinziebura,  viii  Stirling,  146 — mill,  159 
Quiraing,  scenery  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  238 
Quoich  glen,  xiv.  Inverness,  504 
Quothquhan,  annexed  pariah  of,  vi.  Lanark, 

41— house,  43 
Quoyhouse  loch,  xv.  Shetland,  37 
Quoyloo,  standing  stone  at,  xv.  Orkney,  54 
Quoyness,  Pictish  remains  at,  xv.  Orkney, 

137 
Quoys,  limestone  at,  xv.  -Caithness,  24 
Quytefield  chapel  ruins  of,  xi  Forfar,  241 
Ra,  Ben,  xv.  Caithness,  13 
Rabbits'  isles,  the,  xv.  Sutherland,  167 
Race  of  Strangers,  the,  iv.  Wigton,  134 
Rachan,  tumuli  at,  iii.  Peebles,  87—  hill, 
78— house,  86,  87— lochs,  81— quar- 
ries, 82 
Rackwick,  gypsum  at,  v.  Orkney,  50 
Radder  castle,  ruins  of,  xv.  Caithness,  141 
Radernie  village  and  quarry,  ix.  Fife,  305, 

307 
Radh,  Ben,  xv.  Caithness,  13 
Rae,  loch,  x.  Perth,  1 003 
*  Raeberry castle,ruins of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 
20 
Raeburofoot,  Roman  camp  at,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 266, 402 
Raecleuch,  iv.  Dumfries,  102 
Raecleuch,  camps  at,  ii.  Berwick,  72, 237 
Rae  Dike,  the,  xi  Kincardine,  129 
Raehills  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  67, 154, 155, 

158 
Raemoor,  property  of,xi  Kincardine,  326 
Raes  limeworks,  v.  Lanark,  569 
Raesgill,  ironstone  at,  vi  Lanark,  571 — 

limeworks,  569 
Rafford,  parish  of,  xiii.  Elgin,  238— burn, 

241 
Raid  of  Pettie,  scene  of, xiv.  Inverness,  516 
Raid  of  Reidswire,  iii.  Roxburgh,  103 
Raid  of  Ruthven,  x.  Perth,  1030 
Raigmore,  improvements  at,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 455 — house,  16 
Rainieshills,  plantations  on,  xii  Aberdeen, 

1027 
Raining"*  school,  xiv.  Inverness,  17,  30 
Rainy  castle,  ruins  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  981 
Raiss  castle,  ruins  of,  vii  Renfrew,  193 
Rait  bum,  x.  Perth,  1163— village,  1166 
Rait  castle,  ruins  of,  xiii  Nairn,  1,  9 
Raith  house  and  property,  ix.  Fife,  153, 
801 — lake  and  grounds,  148 — tower, 
150,  153 
Raithhill,  remains  at,  v.  Ayr,  655 
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Raitts  burn,  xiv.  Inverness,  84 — cave,  88 
Ralston  house,  vii.  Renfrew,  198 — pro- 
perty, 585— village,  330 
Rammerscales  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  374 
Ramna  stacks  rocks,  xv.  Shetland,  72 
Ramore,  property  of,  xiv.  Ross,  435 
Ramphorlie  castle,  ruins  of,  vii.  Renfrew, 

365 
Ramsay  harbour  and  village,  vii.  Argyle, 

229,  251 
Hancock  Glen,  v.  Ayr,  352 
Randerstone  headland,  ix.  Fife,  90 
Randie  ford,  viii.  Stirling,  304,  307 
Randolph  bridge,  xiii.  Elgin,  182 
Randolph    house,    viii.    Stirling,  402— 

standing  stones  of,  324 
Randolph  hill  mills,  viii.  Stirling,  129 
Ranfurlie  castle,  ruins  of,  viii.  Renfrew, 

365— property  of,  363 
Rangay  loch,  xv.  Caithness,  86 
Range  castle,  camp  called,  iv.  Dumfries, 

373 
Rankeilour  house,  ix.  Fife,  41 
Rankle  burn,  iii.  Selkirk,  61 — ruins  at, 

66 
Jlannachie,  battle  of,  xiii.  Banff,  818— 

remains  at,  255 
Rannes,  cairn  at,  xiii.  Banff,  254— house, 

249 
Rannoch  bridge,  xiii.  Elgin,  182 
Rannoch,  district  of,  x.  Perth,  533— loch, 

529,  538— lodge,  535 
Raploch,  soil  at,  vi.  Lanark,  257— colliery, 

723— house,  726,  729 
Raploch  village,  viii.  Stirling,  427, 432 
Rapness,  rocks  at,  xv.  Orkney,  114 — bay. 

115— head,  116 
Rarichie,  spring  at,  xiv.  Ross,  21 — Danish 

fort  at,  24 
Rasay  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  219 — house, 

225 — plantations,  224— quarries,  222 
Rasay  water,  xiv.  Ross,  235,  236 
Rashelee  quarry,  vii.  Renfrew,  127 
Ratagan,  pass  of,  xiv.  Ross,  182 
Rathad-na-murlich,  the,  xhl  Elgin,  137 
Rathen,  parish  o£  xii.  Aberdeen,  293 
Rathillet  hill  and  house,  ix.  Fife,  5r 
.  property,  551 

Rathmoreal  church,  ruins  of,  xii.  Aber- 
deen, 747 
Ratho,  parish  o£  i.  Edinburgh,  76— house, 

92— village,  97 
Rathven,  parish  of,  xiii.  Banff,  245— vil- 
lage, 260 
Rats  hill,  iii.  Peebles,  80 
Rattray,  burgh  of;  xii.  Aberdeen,  708— 

head,  723 
Rattray,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  239— hill  and 

castle,  241— village,  242, 243,  246 
Ravelaw,  residence  of  Erskine  at,  ii  Ber- 
wick, 170 
Ravelrig  hill,  camp  on,  i  Edinburgh,  547 

— property,  549 
Ravelston,  property  of;  i  Edinburgh,  215 
—quarries,  207 


Ravencleugh,  the,  iv.  Dumfries,  174 
Ravenscraig  castle,  ruins  of;  xii.  Aberdeen, 

196,  354 
Ravenscraig  castle,  ruins  o£  ix.  Fife,  133 
Ravenshaugh  burn,  ii  Haddington,  357 
Ravensheugh  point,  ii.  Haddington,  31 
Ravenstruther,  village  of,  vi  Lanark,  560 
Raven's  rock,  the,  xiv.  Ross,  246 
Ravonston  loch,  iv.  Wigton,  11 
Raw,  ironstone  pit  at,  vi.  Lanark,  647 
Rawhead,  cairn  at,  vi  Lanark,  891 
Rawmen  quarry,  vi  Lanark,  649 
Rayne,  parish  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  421 
Rea,  Kyle  of,  see  Rhea 
Rearchar  hillajxv.  Sutherland,  2 
Reasknow,  remains  found  at,iii  Roxburgh, 

394 
Reattie,  improvements  at,  xiii  Banff;  235 

— remains  found  in,  225 
Reawick  neas,  xv.  Shetland,  103— house, 

115— wart  of,  111 
Reay,  parish  of,  xv.  Caithness,  12 — dis- 
trict of,  Sutherland,  82,  105, 118— fo- 
rest, 122, 123 
Red  Abbey  stead,  iii  Roxburgh,  58 
Red  Beard's  well,  xi  Kincardine,  171 
Red  burn  of  Irvine,  v.  Ayr,  619 
Redburn  colliery,  viii  Dunbarton,  176 — 

bridge,  remains  at,  141 
Red  burn,  the,  vi  Lanark,  315 
Red  burn,  the,  xiii  Elgin,  196 
Red  burn  of  Lewis,  xiv.  Roes,  152 
Red  castle  of  Lunan,  ruins  of,  xi  For- 
far, 240,  325 
l  Redcastle  house,  xiv.  Ross,  66— improve- 
■/]      ments  at,  68 — plantations,  65— quar- 
ries, 66,  Inverness,  22 
Red  coll  house,  ii  Haddington,  176,  177, 

182,  192 
Redcraig  quarry,  xi.  Kincardine,  226 
Redcraig  hill,  x.  Perth,  1096 
Redcraigs  quarry,  ix.  Fife,  840 
Redden  burn,iii  Roxburgh,  236 — haughs, 

235 
Redding  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  836 
a       .    Redding  colliery,  viii.   Stirling,   193  — 
38-t  j^moor,  196 — village,  ib. 

Redford,  rocks  at,  viii  Stirling,  207 
Redfriars  monastery,  Dunbar,  ii  Had- 
dington, 79 — Peebles,  iii  Peebles,  4,6, 
—Fail,  v.  Ayr,  748 
Redgill  well,  xiii  Banff,  148 
Redgorton,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  162 
Redhall  castle,  ruins  of,  i  Edinburgh,  1 12 

— house,  HI — quarry,  124 
Redhall  castle,  site  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  279 
Redhall  house,  xi  Kincardine,  25 
Redhalls,  the,  ii  Berwick,  137 
Redhead  castle,  ruins  of,  i  Edinburgh, 

418 
Redhead  of  Lunan,  the,  xi  Forfar,  239, 

240,  490,  493 
Redhead,  the,  xv.  Orkney,  158 
Redheugh  the,  ii.  Berwick,  280, 292,  297 
Redhill,  the,  xii.  Aberdeen,  611 
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Redholm  isle,  xt.  Orkney,  1 58 
Redhonse  castle,  ruins  of,  ii.  Haddington, 

252— property  of,  182 
Redhyth  point,  bay  at,  xiii  Banff,  179— 

limeworks,  181  —  bursaries,  186,  xii 

Aberdeen,  1151 
Redkirk  point,  it.  Dumfries,  262 — church, 

ruins  of,  266 
Redlands,  nunnery  at,  xv.  Caithness,  61 
Redloch,  the,  v.  Bute,  99 
Redmoss,  the,  viiL  Stirling,  143 
Redmyre  loch,  vi'Lanark,  608 
Redmyre,  property  of,  xi.  Kincardine,  1 33 
Rednock  house,  x.  Perth,  1093, 1108 
Red  pass,  the,  xiii.  Elgin,  138 
Redpath,  Tillage  o£  h.  Berwick,  21 
Redpatrick  kirk,  ruins  of  iv.  Dumfries, 

266 
Red  rocks,  the,  ix.  Fife,  133 
Redstone  colliery,  t.  Ayr,  813,  829 
Red  well  the,  xiii.  Banff,  148 
Redwells  hill,  ix.  Fife,  195— house,  950 

— plantations  at,  945 
Redykes,  camps  at,  xi.  Kincardine,  249 
Reed>  well,  ii  Berwick,  169 
Reef  of  Tiree,  the,  vii  Argyle,  1 96 
Reekie  linn,  the,  xi.  For&r,  423,  637 
Reeklick  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  460 
Regent  bridge,  the,  L  Edinburgh,  646 
Register  house,  the,  i.  Edinburgh,  645, 

717 
Regland  loch,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  370 
Reheane,  Tillage  o£  viii.  Dunbarton,  126 
Reidie,  Roman  remains  at,  xi.  Forfiur, 

679 
Reidswire,  battle  of,  iii.  Roxburgh,  6, 103 
Reilig  OwTain,  the,  vii.  Argyle,  333 
Reiss  bay,  xt.  Caithness,  119— house,  142 

—links,  129 
Reiving  crag,  the,  ii.  Linlithgow,  150 
Re-king,  camp  at,  xi.  Kincardine,  249 
Relugas  house,  xiii.  Elgin,  179,  186— 

plantations,  186 
Ren  isle,  vii.  Renfrew,  5 
Rendall,  annexed  parish  of,  xt.  Orkney, 

196— hall,  201 
Renfield  house,  vii.  Renfrew,  18 
Renfrew,  parish  and  town  of,  Til  Ren- 
frew, 1— -castle,  ruins  of,  1 1 
Renfrewshire,  summary  of  Statistics  of, 

Tii.  Renfrew,  *528— Agricultural  So- 
ciety, 260 
Renton,  chapel  at,  ii.  Berwick,  288,  372 

— tower,  ruins  of,  285 
Renton,  Tillages  of,  viii  Dunbarton,  88, 

228 
Renton  hall,  plantations  at,  ii  Hadding- 
ton, 267 
Ren-wick's  monument,  iv.  Dumfries,  331 
Reoch  burn,  vii.  Renfrew,  537 
Repentance    bill,  iv.  Dumfries,  290  — 

tower,  ruins  of,  250 
Reres  hill,  ix.  Fife,  316,  319 
Rerrick,  parish  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  354 
Resart  loch  and  burn,  xiv.  Ross,  152 
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Rescobie,  parish  o£  xi  Forfar,  596— 

castle,  ruins  of/ 602— loch,  142,  240, 

597,«598 

Resolis  burn,  xiv.  Ross,  41— battle  at,  45 

Restalrig,  ancient  parish  of,  i.  Edinburgh, 

775— church,  657— village,  781 
Restennet,  annexed  parish  of,  xi  Forfar, 
691— battle  of,  609— loch,  149,  240, 
691— moss,  597— priory,  ruins  of,  694 
Restennoth,  chapel  at,  xiv.  Ross,  352 
Resting  burn,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  38 
Reston,  village  of,  ii.  Berwick,  287 
Reswallie  house,  xi.  Forfar,  608 
Retreat,  plantations  at,  ii.  Berwick,  95 
Rewcastle,  site  a£  iii.  Roxburgh,  285 
Rhea,  Kyle  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  134,  317, 

Ross,  178, 181,  182,  184 
Rheninver  loch,  xiii.  Elgin,  196 
Rhians  water,  xv.  Sutherland,  1 70 
Rhidorch,  strath,  xiv,  Ross,  74 
Rhin,  camp  on,  xv.  Sutherland,  50 
Rhin  of  Killearn,  the,  viii.  Stirling,  60 
Rhind  point,  viii.  Clackmannan,  21 
Rhind,  improvements  at,  x.  Perth,  365 
Rhins  of  Galloway,  iv.  Wigton,  87,  131, 

219 
Rhives,  battle  of,  xv.  Sutherland,  199 
Rhoagie,  spring  at,  xiv.  Ross,  257 
Rhodes  quarry,  ii.  Haddington,  320,  338 
Rhonehouse,  village  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright. 

146 
Rhuandunan  head,  xiv.  Inverness,  296 
Rhueva  harbour,  xiv.  Inverness,  163 
Rhu  Rairnish  head,  xiv.  Ross,  158 
Rhustore  point,  xv.  Sutherland,  107 
Rhymer's  castle,  the,  ii  Berwick,  21 
Rhynd,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  361 
Rhynds  house,  ix.  Fife,  739 
Rhynie,  parish  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  1015 
Rhynns,  see  Rhins 
Riach  mount,  xiii  Elgin,  137 
Biccarton,  parish  of,  v.  Ayr,  606— cha- 
peine,  170— village,  605, 607, 610, 614 
Biccarton  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  545 
Riccarton,  village  of,  ii  Linlithgow,  170 
Richard's  cleuch,  iii  Roxburgh,  254 
Rickarton  house,  xi  Kincardine,  244, 253 
Riddan  loch,  vii.  Argyle,  109 
Riddell,  property  of,  iii  Roxburgh,  27 
Ridee  colliery,  viii.  Stirling,  241 
Riff  head,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Rigfoot,  copper  ore  at,  ii  Berwick,  94 
Rigg,  mineral  spring  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  315 

— village  of,  270 
Rigg  bay,  iv.  y igton,  23, 24 
Riggan  head,  ii  Haddington,  289 
Riggin  hill,  xiii  Banff,  96 
Righouse,  v.  Ayr,  525 
Rigside,  chapel  at,  vi  Lanark,  490 — col- 
lieries, 811 
Rin  of  Afforsk,  xiii  Banff,  273 
Ringan^B  dean,  chapel  at,  iii  Roxburgh, 

38 
Ring  Knoll,  camp  on,  iii.  Peebles,  116 
Ringlyhall,  camp  called,  iii  Roxburgh,  1 1 8 

? 
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Kings,  camp  called  the,  iii  Roxburgh, 

197 
Rings  of   Kirkurd    camp,    uL  Peebles, 

129 
Ringsdale  castle,  ruins  o£  vi  Lanark,  471 
Ringwee  rock,  iv.  Wigton,  131 
Rink  fair,  iii.  Roxburgh,  402 
Rink,  Roman  camp  at,  iii  Selkirk,  17 
Rinloan,  chapel  at,  xii.  Aberdeen,  783 
Rinmure,  property  of,  xi.  Forfar,  395 
Rinnes,  Ben,  xiii  Banff,  103,  111,  124— 

Elgin,  257 
Rinns  point,  viL  Argyle,  644 — lighthouse, 

651 
Risga  isle,  vii  Argyle,  121 
Riskend,  limestone  at,  viii.  Stirling,  143 
Rispond  harbour,  xv.  Sutherland,  101 
Hiatal  isle,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Rive  Skerries,  xv.  Orkney,  85 
Rives,  rock  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  27 
Roadside,  village  of,  xi.  Kincardine,  285, 

292 
Roag,  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  151, 152,  155 
Roaird,  district  of,  xv.  Sutherland,  46 
Roan  fell,  iii  Roxburgh,  441 
Roan  isle,  xv.  Sutherland,  167,  170 
Roan  loch,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  192 
Robert  muir,  iv.  Dumfries,  466 
Robertland  castle,  ruins  of,  v.  Ayr,  733 — 

house,  734 — spinning  mills,  731 
Roberton,  annexed  parish  of,  vi.  Lanark, 

93— chapel,  98— moat  at,  362— village, 

95,98 
Roberton,  parish  o£  iii  Roxburgh,  87 
Robertalin,  agates  found  at,  iii  Roxburgh, 

210— remains  at,  433 
Robgill  tower,  iv.  Dumfries,  280 
Ronbmrig  sandbank,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

217 
Robin's  height,  xii.  Aberdeen,  300 
Rob  Roy's  cave,  viii.  Stirling,  94 
Robroyston  burn,  vi.  Lanark,  399 — house, 

407— limestone  at,  viii  Dun  barton,  181 

—loch,  vi.  Lanark,  400 — plantations, 

403 
Rob's  Rede,  camp  called,  xi.  Forfar,  606 
Rochel  hill,  property  of;  xi  Forfar,  346 
Rochsilloch,  ironworks  at,  vi   Lanark, 

648 
Rochsoles  house,  vi  Lanark,  244 
Rock  and  Spindle,  rock  called,  ix.  Fife, 

456 
Rockcliff  sands,  iv.  Dumfries,  262 
Rockfield,  improvements  at,  xiv.   Ross, 

465— plantations  at,  462 
Rockhall  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  31,  445 — 

moat,  385 
Rockhall  bay,  xi.  Kincardine,  271 — head, 

275 
Rockhill  house,  vii  Argyle,  98 
Rockhillflat  burn,  iv.  Dumfries,  174 
Rocking  stone  of  Arngask,  x.  Perth,  888 

—of  Dron,  864 
Rocking  stone,  cairns  at,  xi  Kincardine, 

336 


Rockville  house,  ii  Haddington,  333-. 

plantations  at,  317 
Rodil,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  xiv.  Inverness, 

156 
Rodney's  cross,  xiii  Elgin,  221 
Roe  isle,  xv.  Shetland;  99 
Rogart,  parish  o&  xv.  Sutherland,  46 
Roger's  kirk,  vi  Lanark,  69 
Romach,  loch,  xiii.  Elgin,  240 
Rome  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  668 
Ron  isle,  vii  Renfrew,  5 
Ronaldshay,  North,  island  and  parish  aC 
xv.  Orkney,  103— South,  island  of,  191 
Ronaldsoni  tower,  ruins  of,  vii  Argyle, 

68 
Ronals  hill,  xv.  Shetland,  70 — remains  an, 

75— spring  on,  73— voe,  71 
Ronay  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  163, 164, 220 
Ronheads,  village  of;  xii  Aberdeen,  369 
Rood  chapel  at  Perth,  x.  Perth,  66 
Rood  church,  ruins  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  699 

—well,  294 
Rooness  hill,  xv.  Shetland,  145 
Roost,  rapids  of  the,  xv.  Orkney,  86 
Rora,  quarries  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  860 
Rory  More1*  horn,  xiv.  Inverness,  338 
Rosa  glen,  v.  Bute,  3 — water,  7 
Roscobie  hills,  ix.  Fife,  824— limeworks, 

837,  838,  839— village,  874 
Rose  crag,  the,  xiii  Banff,  29 
Rose  neas,  xv.  Orkney,  204 
Rosebank,  sandstone  at,  iii   Roxburgh, 

303 
Rosebank,  property  of,  vi  Lanark,  375, 

376— village,  737,  748 
Rosebank  house,  xv.  Caithness,  142 
Rosefield  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  226 
Rosehall  collieries,  vi  Lanark,  646,  775 

— house,  958 
Rosehall,  mil  at,  xiv.  Ross,  404 — mission, 

428 
Rosehall,  chapel  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  22— 

manganese  found  at,  17 
Rosehaugh,  property  of;  xiv.  Ross,  387— 

house,  389 
Rosehearty,  village  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  399, 

402 
Roseisle  hill,  xiii  Elgin,  33 
Roseislehaugh  house,  xiii  Elgin,  37 
Rosemarkie,  parish  of,  xiv.  Ross,  348— 
bay,  349— cross,  353— village,  15,  350, 
354 
Rosemount  house,  v.  Ayr,  566,  567 
Roseneath,  parish  o£  viii  Dunbarton,  102 

—castle,  105, 117, 118— ferry,  109 
Rosewell  collieries,  i  Edinburgh,  339 — 

village,  354 
Roslin,  parish  of,  i  Edinburgh,  337— bat- 
tle, 339— castle,  349— chapel,  340— 
village,  338,  352,  354 
Ross,  district  of,  vii.  Argyle,  296 
Ross,  village  of,  ii  Berwick,  338,  342 
Ross,  quarry  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  69 
Ross  priory,  viii  Dunbarton,  215 
Ross  bay,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  54— hill,  48 
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Ross,  haugh  of,  vi.  Lanark,  257— pro- 
perty, 268 — wood,  camp  at,  444 
Ron,  village  o£  x.  Perth,  590 
Ron  castle,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Ross,  221— and 

Cromarty,  summary  of  statistics  of,  468 
Ross  head,  iv.  Wigton,  24 
Rossachy  burn,  xii  Aberdeen,  1049 
Ross  Arden  head,  viii  Dunbarton,  156 
Rossdhu  head,  viii  Dunbarton,  156  — 

house,  t'6.  161 
Rossend  castle,  ix.  Fife,  41 3 
Rossiinlaes  head,  viii.  Dunbarton,  156 
Rossie  loch,  drainage  of,  ix.  Fife,  22, 33 
Rossie  burn,  x.  Perth,  827— church,  ruins 

of;  831— hill,  285,  717,  826— priory, 

408,  833 
Rossie  isle,  village  of,  xL  Forfar,  252 
Rossie  moor,  xi.  Forfar,  109, 248,  404— 

house,  252 
Rossiter,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  xv.  Shetland, 

25 
Rosskeen,  parish  of,  xiv.  Ross,  262 
Rossland,  remains  found  at,  vii  Renfrew, 

•513— village,  *520 
Rosyth,  annexed  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  230— 

castle,  ruins  of,  239— church,  246,  824 
Rotchell,    sandstone    at,    iv.  Dumfries, 

206 
Rothes  paper-mills  and  bleachfield,  ix. 

Fife,  672,  676 
Rothes,  parish  of,  xiii.  Elgin,  228 — castle, 

ruins  of,  232— hills,  89— village,  40, 

229,230,234 
Rothesay,  parish  of,  v.  Bute,  95— bay,  96 

—castle,  100,  101,  103— mctory,  111 

town,  101 
Rothie  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  331 
Rothiemay,  parish  of,  xiii.  Banff,  199—% 

house,  201 
Rothiemurchus,  quoad  sacra  parish  of, 

xiii  Elgin,  136— forests,  57,  139 
Rothmaise  hill,  xii    Aberdeen,  421  — 

house,  426 
Rothnick,  property  of,  xi  Kincardine, 

259 
Rotmel  castle,  ruins  of;  x.  Perth,  988— 

— lochs,  995 
Rottal,  remains  at,  xi  Forfar,  443 
Rotten  burn,  vi  Lanark,  250,  315, 945— 

colliery,  316 
Rotten  Calder  burn,  vi  Lanark,  315,  944 
Rottraw  tower,  ruins  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

55 
Rouchcastle,  site  of;  iii  Roxburgh,  285 
Roudh,  Druidical  remains  at,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 170 
Rough  burn,  v.  Ayr,  692 
Rough  hill,  fort  on,  vi  Lanark,  890 
Roughbank,  mills  at,  v.  Ayr,  591 
Roughcastle,  remains  at,  viii  Stirling,  11 
Roughcastle,  the,  v.  Ayr,  452 
Roughchester,  site  of;  iii  Roxburgh,  285 
Roughlynook  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  3 
Roull,  see  Rule 
Round  hill,  camp  on,  viii.  Dunbarton,  22 


Round  tower  of  Abernethy,  the,  x.  Perth, 
847 

Roundabout,  camp  called  the,  xii.  Aber- 
deen, 499 

Roundy  hill,  xi.  Forfar,  162 

Rousay  and  Eagleshay,  united  parishes 
of;  xv.  Orkney,  83 

Rousay  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  83, 116 

Rousholm  head,  xv.  Orkney,  157 

Routen  burn,  the,  v.  Ayr,  790 — improve- 
ments at,  803 

Routing  bridge,  the,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 
266 

Routing  well,  the,  i  Edinburgh,  283 

Rova  head  slate  quarry,  xv.  Shetland,  65 

Row,  parish  of;  viii  Dunbarton,  65— vil- 
lage, 67 

Row,  hole  of,  xv.  Orkney,  42— rocks  at, 
173 

Rowallan  castle,  ruins  of;  v.  Ayr,  541 — 
mill  at,  549, 550 

Rowan  burn,  iv.  Dumfries,  485— orchards, 
488 

Rowardennan  inn,  viii  Stirling,  90— ferry, 
Dunbarton,  156 

Rowcan,  village  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  82 

Roxburgh,  parish  of,  iii  Roxburgh,  127 — 
ruins  of  town  and  castle  of,  130 — tower, 
131—  village,  132,  133 

Roxburghshire,  observations  on,  iii.  Rox- 
burgh, 459 

Roy  glen,  xiv.  Inverness,  504 

Royal  botanic  gardens,  Edinburgh,  i  Ed- 
inburgh, 69 1 — exchange,  644 — infirma- 
ry, 728— institution,  698,  699,  704 

Roy's  cairn  hill,  xiii  Elgin,  60 

Roystoun  house,  i  Edinburgh,  596 

Rozelle  house,  v.  Ayr,  4, 16 

Ruaidh,  Ben,  xv.  Caithness,  13 

Ruar,  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 

Ruardinnan  ferry,  viii  Dunbarton,  156 — 
inn,  Stirling,  90 

Ruberslaw,  iii  Roxburgh,  54,  208,  281, 
855, 426,  427, 460— camp  on,  212 

Rubislaw,  fectoriea  at,  xii- Aberdeen,  1077 

Ruchhill  plantations,  viii  Stirling,  147 

Ruchill  water,  x.  Perth,  580 

Ruchummon,  slate  quarry  of,  x.  Perth, 
166 

Rude  well,  the,  ii  Haddington,  56 

Rue,  freestone  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  555 

Ruesholm  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  232 

Ruggy  hill  and  market,  xv.  Caithness,  78 

Rugh  hill,  viii  Stirling,  140 

Ruid  altar,  the,  vi  Lanark,  15 

Ruisky  forest,  xiv.  Inverness,  39,  42— 
quarry,  42 

Rule  water,  iii.  Roxburgh,  208, 209,  21 1, 
280,  281,  426,  228 

Rullion  green,  battle  of,  i  Edinburgh,  1 13, 
315 

Rum  island,  xiv.  Inverness,  145, 148, 150, 
152— house,  152 

Rumbling  bridge,  the,  x.  Perth,  303,  308, 
1005, 1018 
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Rumbling  bridge,  the,  viii  Stirling,  176 
Rumbling  burn,  the,  v.  Ayr,  667 
Rumbling  well,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  203 
Rumford  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  668 
Rumlie  burn,  xii.  Aberdeen*  1 105 
Rumsdale,  district  o£,  xv.  Caithness,  79 
Runahaorine  point,  vii.  Argyle,  377 
Ru  Rea  head,  xiv.  Ross,  92 
Rusco  tower,  ruins  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

378— house,  382 
Rusdale,  strath  of,  xiv.  Ross,.  263 
Rnsepol  hiU,  Til  Argyle,  124 
Rusky  house  and  loch,  x.  Perth,  1096, 

1097 
Russell,  spinning  mills  of,  ix.  Fife,  573 
Russness  hill,  xv.  Shetland,  103 
Rutha  Benachain  point,  xiv.  Inverness, 

240 
Rutha  Bhorniskittajg  head,  xiv:  Inver- 
ness, 249 
Rutha  Chiurnleith  head,  xiv.  Inverness, 

240 
Rutha-ghara-fada  point,  xiv.  Inverness, 

240 
Ruthahuinish  point,  xiv.  Inverness,  240 
Rutherford  inn  and  well,  iii  Peebles,  156, 

157 
Rutherford,  village  of,  iii  Roxburgh,  1 1 8, 

119 
Rutherford's  witnesses,  stones  called,  iv. 

Kirkcudbright,  380 
Rutherglen,  parish  of,  vi  Lanark,  373 — 

town,  ib.  386,  388— castle,  374 
Ruthi  goe,  xv.  Caithness,  118 
Ruthrie,  daugh  of,  xiii  Banff,  111 — linn, 

114 
Ruthven  bleachfield,  x.  Perth,  1032, 1034 
— castle,  1030— printfield,  1035— vil- 
lage, 1036i — water,  285, 298 
Ruthven,  parish  of,  xi.  Forfar,  413— 

castle,  4 1 5— house,  416 
Ruthven  barracks, ruins  of,  xiv.  Inverness, 

71— castle,  67,  71— loch,  515 
Ruthwell  parish  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  218 — 
Runic  monument  at,  221 — village,  234 
Rutton  loch,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  286 
Ryan  loch,  iw.  Wigton,  80,  81,  92,  95, 

102 
Rye  water,  v.  Ayr,  212,  790 
Ryedale  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  226 
Rye  hill,tradition  regarding,  iv.  Dumfries, 

248 
Ryehill  colliery,  vi.  Lanark,  724 
Ryesholm,  v.  Ayr,  790 
Rynie  loch,  xv«j§utherland,  216 
Rysay  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  78     , 
Sabbath  well,  xiii.  Elgin,  62 
Sabhalmhoir  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  119 
Sacel,  ironstone  at,  vii.  Renfrew,  153 
Saddell  castle,  ruins  of,  vii.  Argyle,  448— 
monastery,  ruins  and  history  of,  445— 
water,  438 
Saddell  and  Skipness,  united  parishes  of, 

vii.  Argyle,  436 
Saddleback  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  104 


St  Abb*  head,  ii  Berwick,  279, 281,  343 

—nunnery,  281 
St  Adamannan'a  church,  rains  •£  xiL 

Aberdeen,  593 
St  Adrian*  church,  ruins  at,  ix.  Fife, 

612 
St  Andrew's  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  426 
St  Andrews,  parish  and  town  o£  ix.  Fife, 
449— castle,  ruins  aod  history  of,  458, 
467 
St  Andrew's  church,   Dunfermline,  ix. 

Fife,  897 
St  Andrew's  church,  Dundee,  xi  Forfar, 

19,42 
St  Andrew's  church,  &c  Edinburgh,  L 

Edinburgh,  665 
St  Andrew's  church,  Glasgow,  vi  Laurie, 

209 
St  Andrews,  parish  o£  xv.  Orkney,  169 
St  Andrew^  church,  Peebles,  iii  Peebles,  6 
St  Andrew's  church,  &c  Greenock,  vii 

Renfrew,  456 
St  Andrew's  hill,  xv.  Shetland,  7 
St  Andrews  Lhanhryd,  parish  of;  xiii 

Elgin,  29 
St  Ann's  bleachfield,  ix.  Fife,  527 
St  Ann*  chapel,  x.  Perth,  66 
St  Ann's  bridge,  bacon  curing  at,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 163 
St  Ann's,  carpet  manufactory  o£  i  Edin- 
burgh, 334 
St  Anthony's  chapel  and  hermitage,  i 

Edinburgh,  620,  657— well,  658 
St  Apolonarius*   chapel,  ruins   of,    xii 

Aberdeen,  682 
St  Arnold's  kirk,  ruins  of,  xi  Kincardine, 

314 
.St  Arnold's  seat,  hill  o£  xi  Forfar,  198 
St  Arnty's  kill,  ruins  of,  xi  Kincardine, 

314 
St  Asaph's  chapel,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 305— well,  & 
St  Aula's  church,  xiv.  Ross,  1 15, 126 
St  Baldred*  boat  and  cradle,  ii  Hadding- 
ton, 38 
St  Barr's  chapel,  ruins  o(  xiv.  Inverness, 

206 
St  Bathanls,  see  Tester 
St  Bathan's,  parish  of;  ii  Berwick,  105 — 
church,  108 — copper  ore  found  at,  106 
— nunnery,  107— well,  109 
St  Bennett  church,  ruins  of,  ix»  Fife,  223 
St  Rennet's  chapel  and  weU,  xiv.  Ross,  15 
St  Bernard's  church,  i  Edinburgh,  665 — 

well,  621 
St  Blanc's  hill,  v.  Bute,  83,  84— chapel, 

ruins  of,  86 
St  Boniface's  chapels,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Rosa, 

352 
St  Bosweltfs  or  Lessudden,  parish  of;  iii 
Roxburgh,  104— burn,  105— green,  106 
— air,  1 12— village,  ruins  of;  1 1 0 
St  Bricedale  house,  ix.  Fife,  749 
St  Bride V  convent,  Kilmorie,  v.  Bute,  54 
St  Bride's  chapel,  Rothesay,  v.  Bute,  103 
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St  Bride's  ring,  a  Druidical  circle,  xi  For- 
far, 546 
St  Bride's  chapel,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Inverness, 

305 
St  Bride's  spring,  Dunsyre,  vi  Lanark,  66 
St  Bride's,  ancient  parish  of,  iii.  Perth,  36 

—well,  38 
St  Bride>  well,  x.  Perth,  426 
St  Bride's  bum,  Kilbarchan,  vii.  Renfrew, 

354— chapel,  ruins  o£  366 
St  Bride's  church,  Kirkcolm,  iv.  Wigton, 

111 
St  Bridgets  chapel  and  well,  Beath,  v. 

Ayr,  581 
St  Bridget's  chapel,  Lewis,  ruins  of,  xiv. 

Ross,  145 
St  Bryde,  see  St  Bride 
St  Caimag's,  Druidical  remains  at,  v.  Bute, 

108 — chapel,  ruins  of,  ib. 
St  Canute's  chapel,  ruins  o&xii  Aberdeen, 

993 
St  Catherine  of  Sienna,  monastery  of,  i. 

Edinburgh,  657 
St  Catherine's  well,  Dalzell,  vi.  Lanark, 

445 
St  Catherine's  house,  Liberton,  i.  Edin- 
burgh, 1 1 — chapel,  ruins  of,  7 — petro- 
leum well,  3,  5 
St  Catherine's  church,  Penicuick,  ruins 

of,  i  Edinburgh,  29 
St  Catherine's  chapel,  Perth,  x.  Perth, 

66 
St  Catherine's  church,  rums  of,  vii.  Ar- 
gyle, 429 
St  Christopher's  chapel,  Dumfries,  ruins 

of,  iv.  Dumfries,  1 1 
St  Gran's  church,  xv.  Caithness,  74 
St  Clement's  well,  xiv.  Inverness,  306 
St  Coainls  chapel,  ruins  o£  xiv.  Inverness, 

305 
St  Coivin's  church,  ruins  of,  vii.  Argyle, 

429 
St  Collum's  church,  Lewis,  xiv.  Ross,  115, 

126 
St  Colme  house,  ix.  Fife,  188 
St  Colon's  chapel,  xii  Aberdeen,  1029 
St  Colon's,  ancient  parish  of,  xv.  Orkney, 

85 
St  Columba  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  258 — 

loch,  246 
St  Columba's  chapel,  xv.  Caithness,  74 
St  Comb's,  village  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  216, 

229 
St  Conallie's  stone,  vii.  Renfrew,  128 
St  Congan,  hospital  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  988 
St  Connel's  tomb,  iv.  Dumfries,  316 
St  Coomb's  kirk,  ruins  of,  xv.  Caithness, 

61 
St  Cormaig's  church,  ruins  of,  vii.  Argyle, 

635 
St  Cowsland  Is  chapel,  xi.  Forfar,  152 
St  Cowstan's  church,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Ross, 

115,126 
St  Crux,  ruins  of  church  of,  xv.  Shetland, 

40 


St  Cuthberfs  church,  &c.  Edinburgh,  i. 
Edinburgh,  664,  747 

St  Cuthberfs  church,  Prestwick,  v.  Ayr, 
169 

St  Cuthberfs  chapel,  Wick,  xv.  Caithness, 
160 

St  Cuthberfs  cottage,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 
25 

St  Cyrus  or  Ecclesgreig,  parish  of;  xi.  Kin- 
cardine, 269 

St  David's  church,  Dundee,  xi  Forfar,  18, 
42 

St  David's  church,  Glasgow,  vi  Lanark, 
209 

St  David's  church,  Kirkintilloch,  viii. 
Dunbarton,  206— quoad  sacra  parish 
of,  208 

St  David  %  harbour  and  village  of,  ix.  Fife. 
183, 184, 188 

St  David's,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  75 

St  Dennis'  church,  ruins  of,  ix.  Fife,  134 

St  Dorothy's  chapel,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 457 

St  Dunstan's  well,  iii  Roxburgh,  61 

St  Duthac's  chapel  and  well,  xiv.  Ross, 
15 

St  Duthec's  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  181 

St  Duthoc's  kirk,  xv.  Caithness,  160 

St  Duthus'  chapel  and  sanctuary,  xiv. 
Ross,  287— church,  288 

Saintear  loch,  xv.  Orkney,  118 

St  Enoch's  church,  vi  Lanark,  107— halL 
784 

St  Eunon's  chapel,  ruins  of,  xiii.  Elgin, 
87 

St  Evox,  see  St  Quivox 

St  Fergus,  parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  185 

St  Fergus,  suppressed  parish  of,  xv.  Caith- 
ness, 68 

St  Fillan's  pool  and  chapel,  x.  Perth, 
1088— village,  590— games,  586 

St  Finan  isle,  vii  Argyle,  123 

St  Finian's  chapel,  ruins  of,  iv.  Wigton, 

St  Ford  links,  ix.  Fife,  325 

St  Fort  hill,  ix.  Fife,  506— house,  508, 

509— property,  507 
St  Francis'  chapel,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Inverness, 

305 
St  George's  church,  &c.  Edinburgh,  i 

Edinburgh,  665— chapel,  667 
St  George's  hospital,  x.  Perth,  993 
St  George's  parish,  Paisley,  vii  Renfrew, 

226,  237 
St  Germains    collieries,  ii.  Haddington, 

176,  288  — house,  293  —  plantations, 

283 
St  Germans  loch,  viii  Dunbarton,  37 
St  Giles' church,  Edinburgh,  i.  Edinburgh, 

658 
St  Glass'  well,  ix.  Fife,  194 
St  Gordianls  tower,  ruins  of,  iii  Peebles, 

116 
St  Helena  house,  vii.  Renfrew,  385 
St  Helen's  church,  ruins  of,  iiBerwick,  304 
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St  Helenas  well,  Maybole,  v.  Ayr,  366 
St  Helen*  well,  Melrose,  iii  Roxburgh, 

61 
St  Hillary*  kirk,  ruins  of,  xv.  Shetland, 

25 
St  Inan*  chair  and  well,  v.  Ayr,  677 
St  James*  chapel,  i  Edinburgh,  667 
St  James',  quoad  sacra  parish  o£  xi  For- 
far, 697,  701 
St  James'  fair,  xi.  Kincardine,  308 
St  James'  well,  xi  Kincardine,  28 
St  James'  chapel,  Perth,  x.  Perth,  66 
St  James',  suppressed  parish  of,  iii.  Rox- 
burgh, 127,  308  —  church  and  green, 
317. 
St  John*  church,  Ayr,  v.  Ayr,  34 
St  John's  church,  Edinburgh,  i.   Edin- 
burgh, 665 — chapels,  657,  666 
St  John's  quoad  sacra  parish,  Leith,  i 

Edinburgh,  778 
St  John's  chapel,  Lewis,  ruins  of,  xiv. 

Ross,  145 
St  John's  chapel,  Inch,  ruins  of,  iv.  Wig- 
ton,  88 
St  John's  church,  Montrose,  xi  Forfar, 

282 
St  John*  close,  xii  Aberdeen,  447 
St  John*  head,  xv.  Caithness,  22 — cha- 
pel on,  25 
St  John*  hill,  Bedrule,  iii  Roxburgh, 

283 
St  John*  hill,  Kinness,  xi  Kincardine, 

310— -cairn  on,  315 
St  John*  kirk,  vi.  Lanark,  874 
St  John*  loch,  Dunnet,  xv.  Caithness,  36, 

38 
St  John*  town  of  Dairy,  village  of,  iv. 

Kirkcudbright,  371 
St  John*  vale,  xiii  Elgin,  179 
St  John*  well,  Balmerino,  ix.  Fife,  580 
St  John*  well,  Bel  lie,  xiii.  Elgin,  116 
St  John*  well,  Deskford,  xiii  Banff,  68 
St  John*  well,  Falkland,  ix.  Fife,  938 
St  John*  well,  Fyvie,  xii.  Aberdeen,  317 
St  John*  well,  Marykirk,  xi  Kincardine, 

299 
St  John*  well,  Spott,  ii  Haddington,  71 
St  John*  well,  Torphichen,  ii  Linlith- 
gow, 36 
St  John*  well,  Turriff,  xii  Aberdeen, 

983 
St  Kenneth*  chapel,  ruins  o£  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 426 
St  Kessaig  hill,  x.  Perth,  355 
St  Killen*  chapel,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Inverness, 

426 
St  Laurence,  parish  of,  see  Slamanan 
St  Lawrence  bay,  vii  Renfrew,  425 
St  Lawrence*  chapel,  x.  Perth,  65 
St  Lawrence  house,  village  of,  ii  Hadding- 
ton, 4 
St  Lawrence*  well,  Morebattle,  iii.  Rox- 
burgh, 454 
St  Lawrence*  well,  Rayne,  xii.  Aberdeen, 
424 


St  Lawrence*  well,  Slamanan,  viii  Stir" 
ling,  273 

St  Leonard*,  chapel  at,  ii  Berwick,  6 

St  Leonard*  chapel,  Ayr,  v.  Ayr,  37 

St  Leonard*  chapel,  Lanark,  vi  Lanark, 
15 

St  Leonard*  chapel,  Perth,  x.  Perth,  65 

St  Leonard*  church,  Lewis,  xiv.  Ross, 
115 

St  Leonard*  college,  St  Andrews,  ix. 
Fife,  487 

St  Leonard*  hospital,  Dunfermline,  ix. 
Fife,  904 

St  Leonard*  hospital,  Peebles,  iii.  Peebles, 
8 

St  Leonard*  hospital  and  nunnery,  Perth, 
x.  Perth,  65 

St  Leonard*  paper  mill,  i  Edinburgh, 
608,  609— village,  609 

St  Leonard*,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  4S7 

St  Leonard*  tower,  ruins  of,  ix.  Fife,  808 
— spinning  mills,  810,  813 

St  Luke*  fair,  vi  Lanark,  396 

St  Machar,  cathedral  of,  xii.  Aberdeen, 
1078 

St  Machute*  church,  iv.  Wigton,  6 

St  Maddan*  chapel,  xv.  Caithness,  25 

St  Madoes,  parish  of;  x.  Perth,  607 

St  Magdalene*  chapel  and  nunnery,  x. 
Perth,  65— hill,  3, 5 

St  Magdalene*  chapel,  ruins  of,  xv.  Ork- 
ney, 141 

St  Magnus1  cathedral,  xv.  Orkney,  3 

St  Magnus'  bay,  xv.  Shetland,  71,  101— 
chapel,  ruins  of,  73 

St  Mark*  well,  xii  Aberdeen,  873 

St  Maree*  well,  xiv.  Ross,  92 

St  Margaret*  hope,  ii.  Linlithgow,  7— 
bay  of,  ix.  Fife,  231,  237 

St  Margaret*  hope,  village  of,  xv.  Orkney, 
195 

St  Margaret*  well,  vi.  Lanark,  445 

St  Marnock*  mill,  v.  Ayr,  550 

St  Martin*  chapel,  ruins  of,  ii.  Hadding- 
ton, 14 

St  Martin*  chapel,  xv.  Caithness,  160 

St  Martin*  church,  ruins  o£  xiv.  Ross, 
38— lead  ore  at,  42 

St  Martins  and  CambusmichaeJ,  united 
parishes  of,  x.  Perth,  873 

St  Mary  Magdalene  hospital,  i  Edinburgh, 
657 

St  Mary  in  the  fields,  church  of,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 656 

St  Mary  of  the  Lowes,  kirk  of,  iii  Sel- 
kirk, 29— burial  gaaund,  36,  46 

St  Mary  of  Placenta,  chapel  of,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 657 
St  Mary*,  ancient  parish  of,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 237 
St  Mary's,  suppressed  parish  o£,  xv.  Ork- 
ney, 191 
St  Mary*  burn,  ix..  Fife,  1,  2— chapel 

yard,  938 
St  Mary*  chaplainry,  vii.  Renfrew,  15 
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St  Mary*  church,  Banff,  ruins  of,  xiii. 

Banff,  27 
St  Mary*  church,  Cullen,  xiii.  Banff,  326 
St  Mary's  church,  Dundee,  xi  Forfar,  41 
St  Mary's  chapel,  Dunlop,  v.  Ayr,  294 
St  Mary's  church,  &c.  Edinburgh,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 665— chapel,  657 
St  Mary's  church,  Kilfinichen,  ruins  of, 

vii.  Argyle,  331 
St  Mary's  chapel,  Lewis,  ruins  of;  xiv. 

Ross,  145 
St  Mary's  church,  Rothesay,  ruins  of,  ▼. 

Bute,  103 
St  Mary's  chapel,  &c  Stirling,  viii  Stir- 
ling, 425 
St  Mary's  church,  Stow,  ruins  o£  i  Edin- 
burgh, 409 
St  Mary's  chapel,  ruins  o£  xiv.  Inverness, 

305 
St  Mary's  college,  St  Andrews,  ix.  Fife, 

488 
St  Mary's  isle,  priory  of,  iv.  Kirkcud- 
bright, 22— house,  25 
St  Mary's  kirk*  Wick,  xv.  Caithness,  160 
St  Mary's  loch,  iii.  Peebles,  167,  Selkirk, 

30,  36, 60 
St  Mary's  well,  Culsalmond,  xii  Aberdeen, 

731 
St  Mary's  well,  Lady  kirk,  ii  Berwick,  182 
St  Mary's  well,  Melrose,  iii.  Roxburgh,  61 
St  Mary's  well,  Tain,  xiv.  Ross,  283 
St  Mathew's  well,  i  Edinburgh,  838 
St  Medan's  cave,  iv.  Wigton,  208 
St  Methven's  chapel,  ruins  o£  x.  Perth, 

255 
St  Michael's  bog  and  well,  vL  Lanark,  517 
St  Michaels  church,  Arran,  ruins  of,  v. 

Bute,  25 
St  Michael's  church,  Cupar,  ruins  of,  ix. 

Fife,  5 
St  Michael's  chapel,  Dumfries,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 5— burial  place  of  Burns  at,  6, 1 3 
—church,  13 
St  Michael's  church,  Inveresk,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 270 
St  Michael's  church,  Kelso,  iii  Roxburgh, 

308 
St  Michael's  chapel,  Row,  ruins  of,  viii. 

Dunbarton,  75 
St  Michael's  well,  xii.  Aberdeen,  731 
St  Michael's  well,  xiii.  Elgin,  196 
St  Minin's  chapel,  ix.  Fife,  966 
St  Minn's  chapel,  vii.  Renfrew,  212,  217 
St  Mirren*  factory,  vii.  Renfrew,  274 
St  Mirron's  well,  viii  Stirling,  147 
St  Molach,  battle  of,  xiii,  Banff,  104 
St  Molios,  remains  at,  v.  Bute,  24 
St  Monans,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  337— cell, 

850,966— village,  338,  344,  347 
St  Mugging  seat,  ix.  Fife,  601 
St  Munde  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  223 
St  Mungo,  parish  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  203— 

church,  209 
St  Mungo's  chapel,  ruins  ot,  x.  Perth, 
290 


St  Mungo's  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1037 
St  Mungo's  isle,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  xiv. 

Inverness,  426 
St  Mungo's  shrine,  vi.  Lanark,  107 
St  Mungo's  well,  i  Edinburgh,  29,  545 
St  Murdoch's  chapel,  xi  Forfar,  241,491 
St  Murray's,  cairn  at,  v.  Ayr,  366— 

quarry  of,  352 
St  Nethan,  church  o£  vi.  Lanark,  608 
St  Nicholas'  chapel,  Dirleton,  ii.  Had- 
dington, 210 
St  Nicholas'  church,  Lanark,  vi  Lanark, 

14 
St  Nicholas'  chapel,  Leith,  i.  Edinburgh, 

766 
St  Nicholas'  church,  Prestwick,  v.  Ayr, 

169 
St  Nicholas'  chapel,  Yester,  ii  Hadding- 
ton, 169 
St  Nicholas'  hospital,  Boharm,  xiii.  Banff. 

365 
St  Nicholas' hospital,  Glasgow,  vi.  Lanark, 

106 
St  Nicholas,  parish  of;  see  Aberdeen 
St  Niniajrt  bay,  Bute,  v.  Bute,  96 
St  Ninians,  chaplainry  o£  xii.  Aberdeen, 

328 
St  Ninian's  chapel,  Edinburgh,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 657 
St  Ninian's  chapel,  Loth,  ruins  of;  xv. 

Sutherland,  201 
St  Ninian's  chapel,  Penninghame,  ruins 

of,  iv.  Wigton,  176 
St  Ninian's  chapel,  &c  St  Vigeans,  xi. 

Forfar,  495 
St  Ninian's  church,  ruins  of,  vii  Argyle, 

429 
St  Ninian's  chapel,  Stirling,  ruins  of,  viii. 

Stirling,  426 
St  Ninian's,  chapel  at,  Urquhart,  xiv.  In- 
verness, 45 
St  Ninian's  chapel,  Wick,  xv.  Caithness, 

160 
St  Ninian's  hospital,  vi.  Lanark,  688 
St  Ninian's  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  94 
St  Ninians,  parish  of,  viii.  Stirling,  303— 

village,  326,  333— well,  323 
St  Ninian's  point,  chapel  at,  v.  Bute,  103 
St  Ninian's  shrine,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  132 
St  Ninian's  spring,  vi.  Lanark,  809 
St  Ola,  annexed  parish  of,  xv.  Orkney,  1 
St  Oran's  church,  ruins  of,  vii.  Argyle,  333 
St  Orlando  stone,  xi.  Forfar,  345 
St  Oswald's  chapel,  ruins  of;  vi  Lanark, 

582 
St  Oyne's,  mound  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  294 
St  Palladius'  chapel,  ruins  of,  xi.  Kincar- 
dine, 66— well,  67 
St  Patrick's  chapel,  ruins  of,  iv.  Dumfries, 

83 
St  Patrick's  chapel  and  well,  x.  Perth, 

313 
St  Patrick's  well,  vi.  Lanark,  445 
St  Paul's  chapel,  Edinburgh,  i.  Edinburgh, 
666 
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St  Paul*  chapel,  x.  Perth,  66— remains 

found  at,  61 
St  Paul*  well,  xii  Aberdeen,  317 
St  Peters,  suppressed  parish  of,  xv.  Ork- 
ney, 191 
St  Peter*  chapel,  Birsay,  xv.  Orkney,  151 
St  Peter*  chapel,  Halkirk,  ruins  of,  xv. 

Caithness,  74 
St  Peter*  chapel,  Lady,  ruins  of,  xv.  Ork- 
ney, 141 
St  Peter*  chapel,  Lewis,  ruins  o£  xiv. 

Ross,  145 
St  Peter*  chapel,  Montrose,  xi  Forfar, 

282 
St  Peter*  well,  xii  Aberdeen,  317 
St  Peter*  well,  Mouswald,  iv.  Dumfries, 

443 
St  Philip*  well,  in.  Selkirk,  35 
St  Phillans,  or  Forgan,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife, 

505 
St  Phink*  chapel,  ruins  of,  x.  Perth,  1 188 
St  Qaerdon*  well,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  225 
St  Qui  vox,  parish  of,  v.  Ayr,  118 
St  Regulus'  chapel  and  tower,  ruins  of, 

ix.  Fife,  464 
St  Regulus'  chapel,  Cromarty,  ruins  of, 

xiv.  Ross,  15 
St  Ringan*  cave,  iv.  Wigton,  38 
St  Rock*  chapel,  Paisley,  ruins  of,  vii 

Renfrew,  209 
St  Rollox  chemical  works,  vi  Lanark, 

163, 166 
St  Ronan*  club,  iii.  Peebles,  31 
St  Roque*  chapel,  i.  Edinburgh,  657 
St  Roque*  chapel,  vi.  Lanark,  108 
St  Rufus'  priory  and  chapel,  ix.  Fife,  964 
St  Rule*  chapel,  xii.  Aberdeen,  328 
St  Salvator*  college,  ix.  Fife,  487— cha- 
pel, 502,  503— tower,  492 
St  Sebastian*  chapel,  xi  Forfar,  514 
St  Serifs',  suppressed  parish  of,  x.  Perth, 

163 
St  Serfs  house,  ii  Haddington,  333 
St  Serfs'  isle,  ix.  Kinross,  3, 31— ruins  on, 

30,33,73 
St  Servanus'  isle,  ix.  Kinross,  3,  31 
St  Skay*  chapel,  ruins  of,  xi.  Forfar,  245 
St  Skeoch*,  annexed  parish  of;  xi  Forfar, 

245 
St  Stephen*  church,&c.i.  Edinburgh,  665 
St  Tear*  chapel,   xv.  Caithness,  133, 

Sutherland,  201 
St  Ternan*  chapel,  xi  Kincardine,  160 
St  Thomas',  suppressed  parish    o£  xv. 

Caithness,  68 — ruins  of  chapel,  73 
St  Thomas',  qm>ad  sacra  parish  of,  Green- 
ock, vii  Renfrew,  456 
St  Thomas'  chapel,  Banff,  ruins  o£  xiii 

Banff;  29 
St  Thomas'  chapel,  Kelso,  ruins  of;  iii 

Roxburgh,  308 
St  Thomas'  church,  Leith,  i.  Edinburgh, 

779 
St  Thomas'  chaplainry,  Renfrew,  vii  Ren- 
frew, 15 


St  Thomas'  hospital,  i  Edinburgh,  657 
St  Tredwall*  chapel,  ruins  of,  xv.  Ork- 
ney, 117,  125 
St  Trullew*  chapel,  xv.  Sutherland,  201 
St  Tustan*  chapel,  ruins  o£  xv.  Caithness, 

25 
St  Tyr*  chapel,  massacre  at,  xv.  Caith- 
ness, 133,  Sutherland,  201 
St  Valley,  cairn  at,  v.  Ayr,  280 
St  Vey*  chapel,  ruins  of,  v.  Ayr,  272 
St  Vigeans,  parish  of;  xi  Forfar,  489 
St  Vildrin*  well,  viii  Stirling,  102 
St  William*  well,  iii  Roxburgh,  61 
Saint*  isle,  xv.  Sutherland,  167 
Saint*  well,  Fodderty,  xiv.  Ross,  246 
Saint*  well,  Marnock,  xiii.  Banff,  382 
Saint*  well,  Nutholm,  iv.  Dumfries,  205 
Salachie  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  25 
Salanside  tower,  ruins  of,  iii  Roxburgh, 

274 
Salen,  district  o£  vii  Argyle,  357— har- 
bour, 230 — ruins  of  chapel  at,  287 
Saline,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  798— village, 

799— hills,  830,  viii  Stirling,  2 
Salisbury  crags,  i  Edinburgh,  615,  619 
Salloch  glen,  vii  Argyle,  474 
Sallysburgh,  village  of,  vi  Lanark,  631 
Salmon  leap  fall,  the,  iii  Rorbur^i,  192 
Saltburn,  village  of,  xiv.  Ross,  272 
Saltcoats,  town  and  harbour  o£  v.  Ayr, 

192,  198, 201, 440, 454, 459, 460 
Saltcoats  house,  ruins  of,ii  Haddington, 

209— property,  44 
Salt  greens  of  Tynninghame,  the,  ii  Had- 
dington, 30 
Salthouse   head,  xii  Aberdeen,   345 — 

quarry,  364 
Salton,  parish  of;  ii  Haddington,  106— 
burn,  2,  106,  107,  359— hall  and  vil- 
lage, 108, 116, 121, 126— camp  at,  1 15 
Saltpans  cave,  xv.  Orkney,  14 
Saltpans,  village  of,  vii  Argyle,  465 
Salt  stones,  the,  xiii  Banff,  221 
Samphrey  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  82 
Samson*  ribs,  i  Edinburgh,  620 
Samuelston  plantations,  &c  ii  Hadding- 
ton, 177— village,  186, 193 
Sand  loch,  xii.  Aberdeen,  591 
Sand  loch,  the,  iv.  Dumfries,  3 
Sand  bay,  xv.  Shetland,  23—  trees  at, 
108  — bursal  ground,  113  —  church, 
113—  house,  115— school,  136—  voe, 
100 
Sand  of  Brecon  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  24 
Sanda  isle,  vii  Argyle,  414 
Sanday  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  85, 133, 134— 

sound,  86 
Sandaysand  isthmus,  xv.  Orkney,  169 
Sandeel  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  133 
Sandeland  isle,  via.  Argyle,  301 
Sandend    village   ana    timeworks,    xiii 

Banff,  190,  191 
Sanderay  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  200 
Sandfiold  hill,  xv.  Orkney,  42 
Sandford  bay,  xii  Aberdeen,  345 
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Sandhaven,  village  and  harbour  of;  xii 

Aberdeen,  399 
Sandhead  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  162— village, 

164 
Sandhills  of  Cullen,  xiii  Elgin,  217 
Sandhills  of  Stevenston,  v.  Ayr,  426 
Sand  Inch  isle,  vii  Renfrew,  5 
Sandlaw,  property  of,  xiii.  Banff,  146 — 

remains  found  at,  161 
Sandlodge,  copper  ore  at,  xv.  Shetland,  93 
Sandness,  district  of,  xv.  Shetland,  1 9 
Sands  of  Nigg,  the,  xiv.  Ross,  20,  301 
Sandside  bay,  xv.-  Caithness,  14 — fishery, 

19 — quarry  at,  15 
Sandsound  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  100 
Sandsting  and  Aithsting,  united  parishes 

of;  xv.  Shetland,  97 
Sandwich,  village  of,  xiv.  Ross,  136 
Sandwick,  parish  of,  xv.  Orkney,  41 
Sandwick,  suppressed  parish  of,  xv.  Shet- 
land, 93 — bay,  38 — burial  ground,  40 
Sandwood  water,  xv.  Sutherland,  88 
Sandy  bay,  the,  iv.  Wigton,  132 
Sandy  goe,  xv.  Caithness,  118 
Sandy  hills,  the,  xiii.  Elgin,  203 
Sandy  hills,  the,  vi  Lanark,  122 
Sandy  isle,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  145,  149 
Sandy  know,  the,  iii  Roxburgh,  141 
Sandyfbrd  burn,  viii.  Stirling,  206 
Sannox  glen,  v.  Bute,  3— quarry,  10 — 

water,  7 
Sanquhar,  parish  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  297 — 

castle,  ruins  of,  305 — collieries,  298 — 

town,  305,  307,  309,  310 
Sanquhar  house,  xiii  Elgin,  163, 167 
Sarclet  loch,  xv.  Caithness,  124— village 

153, 157,  158 
Sark  tower,  ruins  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  490 — 

water,  263 
Sarkshields  quarry,  iv.  Dumfries,  284 
Saturness  point,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  235 
Sauchenford  malt  kiln,  viii.  Stirling,  333 
Sauchenloan,  mineral  spring  at,  xii.  Aber- 
deen, 730 
Sauchie  burn,  ix.  Fife,  195 
Sauchie  house,  ruins  of,  viii  Stirling,  323 

—plantations,  313,  314 
Sauchie  tower,  ruins  of,  viii.  Clackmannan, 

126 
Sauchiebog,  village  ot,  vi.  Lanark,  431 
Sauchieburn,  battle  o£  viii  Stirling,  316 
Sauchope,  standing  stone  at,  ix.  Fife,  948, 

955 
Sauchrie  castle,  ruins  of,  v.  Ayr,  365 
Sauchur  point,  ix.  File,  283 
Saughton  house,  i  Edinburgh,  597 
Savalmore  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  119 
Seville  house,  xv.  Orkney,  86,  87 
Savoch  bum,  xii  Aberdeen,  704 
Sax  corpses,  stones  called,  iv.  Dumfries, 

70 
Saxon,  ruins  of  forts  at,  vi  Lanark,  68 
Saxa  Vord  hill,  xv.  Shetland,  37 
Sayn  law,  ii  Berwick,  94 
Scaddens  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  383 
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Scaigh  castle,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  318 
Scair  Christina,  the,  vii  Argyle,  346 
Scalloway  castle,  ruins  of;  xv.  Shetland, 

59— village,  i6.— voe,  68 
Scalpa  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  13 —flow,  70 
Scalpa  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  165— ruins  of 
church  on,  305— harbour,  158— sound, 
302 
Scalpsie  bay,  v.  Bute,  83,  96 
Scamadale  loch,  vii.  Argyle,  64 
Scapa  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  1 
Scar  house,  xv.  Orkney,  86 
Scar  sandbank,  iv.  Wigton,  102 
Scar  water,  iv.  Dumfries,  460,  461,  473, 

499,  500,  501 
Scaraben  hill,  xv.  Caithness,  84,  87 
Scarba  isle,  vii  Argyle,  534 
Scares  of  Cruden,  the,  xii  Aberdeen,  977 
Scarfskerry  head,  xv.  Caithness,  35— har- 
bour at,  46 
Searhill  limeworks,  ix.  Kinross,  39 
Scarlaw  castle,  remains  at,  ii  Berwick,  1 01 
Scarmclet,  property  of,  xv.  Caithness,  114, 

115 
Scarnose  head,  xiii.  Banff,  814 
Scarp  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  155 
Scarsborgh,  remains  found  at,  iii  Rox- 
burgh, 4— chapel,  10— camp  at,  12 
Scathe  stone,  the,  ix.  Fife,  976 
Scavaig  bay,  xiv.  Inverness,  300 
Schawl  hospital,  ii  Haddington,  383 
Schawpark  house,  viii  Clackmannan,  126 
Schehallion,  mount,  x.  Perth,  753 
Schell  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  448 
Schivas  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  669 
Schoolhill  of  Cupar,  ix.  Fife,  3,  5 
Schurroch  hill,  xi  Forfar,  612,  613— re- 
mains on,  615 
Scirrival  point,  xiv.  Inverness,  199 
Sciulm-a-charra  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  404 
Sclanders  burn,  viii  Stirling,  1 1 5 
Sclatecowes  quarry,  xi.  Kincardine,  226 
Sclaty  goe,  xv.  Caithness,  1 18 
Scobbach  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  995 
Scoliescross  inn,  xi  Kincardine,  243 
Scolpeg,  cairn  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  161 
Scoltie  hill,  xi.  Kincardine,  232,  324 
Sconcer  limeworks,  xiv.  Inverness,  222 
Scone,  parish  of;  x.  Perth,  1043 — monas- 
tery, 1049— palace,  1060— village,  1 062, 
1071, 1072 
Scoonie,  oarish  of;  ix.  Fife,  264 , 
Scorraig,  iron  ore  at,  xiv.  Ross,  76 
Scotland  well,  village  of,  ix.  Kinross,  31 — 

ruins  of  chapel  at,  38 
Scot's  hole,  tradition  regarding,  iii.  Rox- 
burgh, 118 
Seotstown  head,  xii.  Aberdeen,  188  — 

house,  1076 
Seotstown  plantations,  xi  Forfar,  653 
Seotstown  house  and  property,  vi.  La- 
nark, 377 
Seotstown  house,  vii  Renfrew,  2, 19 
Scott    monument,  Edinburgh,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 656' 
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Scoulag  bay,  v.  Bate,  83 
Scour  Choinich  hill,  vii.  Argyle,  124 
Scour  Dhonich  hill,  vii.  Argyle,  124 
Scourie,  district  o£  xv.  Sutherland,  119 — 

Danish  remains  at,  127 
Scour-na-lapich  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  363 
Scow  Kyle,  xv.  Sutherland,  119, 121 
Scraefield  hill,  xv.  Shetland,  8 
Scrape  hill,  iii.  Peebles,  111 — Roman  re- 
mains on,  73 
Screbhisbheinn  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  83 
Scrishben  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  83 
Scroulach  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  526 
Scuddeburgh  fort,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Inverness, 

266 
Sculomy  bay,  xv.  Sutherland,  168 
Scunt  burn,  xiv.  Inverness,  156 
Scur  Eigg,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  145, 146, 

150 
Scurr  hill,  ix.  Fife,  578,  581 
Scurry  rock,  remains  found  at,  iii.  Rox- 
burgh, 237 
Scur-uran  mount,  xiv.  Ross,  182 
Scye  loch,  xv.  Caithness,  1 15 
Seabank  of  Stevenston,  v.  Ayr,  427,  429 
Seabank  house,  v.  Ayr,  440,  451 
8eacliffe  house,  it   Haddington,    31  — 

whale  found  at,  334 
Seafield  house,  v.  Ayr,  8 
Seafield  church,  xiii.  Banff,  347 
Seafield  baths,  i.  Edinburgh,  766 
Seafield  tower,  ruins  of,  ix.  Fife,  810 
Seaforth  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  157, 159— lodge, 

124,  126 
Seagate  of  Irvine,  the,   v.  Ayr,  620— 

castle,  625 
Seagreens  harbour,  xi.  Kincardine,  271, 

292 
Sea  loch  of  Stevenston,  the,  v.  Ayr,  452 
Seal  cave,  the,  xiv.  Ross,  116 
Seal  isle,  the,  xv.  Sutherland,  167 
Sealg  loch,  the,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Seals1  pool  the,  xiv.  Ross,  20 
Sea  Mab  hill,  x.  Perth,  301 
Seamill,  castlehill  of,  v.  Ayr,  257, 258 
Sea-mill  of  Musselburgh,  the,  i.   Edin- 
burgh, 271 
Seapark  house,  xiii.  Elgin,  202,  206 
Sea-town  of  Cullen,  xiii.  Banff,  325,  329, 

342 
Seat  of  Catan  hill,  v.  Bute,  83,  84 
Seaton  house,  xi.  Forfar,  497 
Seaton  hill,  remains  found  at,  ii.  Had- 
dington, 1 84 
Seedhill  bridge,  vii.  Renfrew,  277— mills, 

155— well,  147 
Seedlay,  see  Sidlaw 
Seggie  distillery,  ix.  Fife,  226 
Seggiecrook,  plumbago  at,  xiii.  Banff,  217 
Seggieden  house,  x.  Perth,  1215 
Seidlaw,  see  Sidlaw 

Seik  of  Dollar,  the,  viii.  Clackmannan,  76 
Seil  island,  vii.  Argyle,  71—  loch,  64 
Selibister,  district  of,  xv.  Orknev,  133 
Selivoe,  xv.  Shetland,  100 


Selkirk,  parish  of,  iii.  Selkirk,  1- 

3,7 

Selkirkshire, observationson, iii  Selkirk, 79 
Selma  of  Ossian,  the,  vii.  Argyle,  404 
Semple  house,  vii.  Renfrew,  19ft— pro- 
perty, 88 
Seton  church,  ruins  of,  ii.  Haddington, 
291— castle,  284— house,  292— palace, 
283,292    * 

Setonhill,  ironworks  at,  ii.   Haddington, 
176— property  of,  181 

Seuchan  water,  iv.  Dumfries,  297 

Seunta  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  245 

Seven  brethren,  stones  called,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 198 

Seven  grey  stones,  the,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 
287 

Sgiah,  coal  at,  xiv.  Ross,  250 

Sgur-chairie  hill,  x.  Perth,  529 

Sgur-ghaibre  hill,  x.  Perth,  529 

Shadir  bay,  xiv.  Ross,  142— water,  143 

Shaggie  water,  x.  Perth,  250,  262,  267 

Shalent,  tree  at,  v.  Bute,  100 

Shambelly  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  251 

Shana,  see  Shuna 

Shandon  castle,  ruins  of,  viii.  Dunbarton, 
75 — house,  ib. 

Shandwick  house,  xiv.  Ross,  54— village, 
22,  27 — monumental  stone  at,  29 

Shank  point,  scenery  of,  i.  Edinburgh,  174 
—house,  157,  175 

Shankramuir  lime  quarries,  vi  Lanark, 
402 

Shankston  loch,  v.  Ayr,  493 

Shannaly  mill,  xi.  Forfar,  612 

Shannan  hill,  viii.  Dunbarton,  155 

Shanniwilly  point,  remains  round  at,  v. 
Ayr,  272 

Shannock  hill,  viii.  Clackmannan,  70 

Shanter,farm  of,  v.  Ayr,  784 

Shantran  hill,  viii.  Dunbarton,  161,  231 

Shapinshay,  island  and  parish  of,  xv.  Ork- 
ney, 79,'  196 — standing  stone  of,  80 

Shaw  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  38 

Shawfield,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  v.  Ayr,  37 

Shawfield,  property  of,  vi  Lanark,  375 

Shawhill  house,  v.  Ayr,  610 

Shawpark  house,  viii.  Clackmannan,  18, 
43 

Shawshill,  iii  Selkirk,  30— loch,  36,  Rox- 
burgh, 270— Pictish  remains  at,  444 

Shaws  water  works,  vii.  Renfrew,  432 

Shawsburn  colliery,  vi.  Lanark,  723 

Shawtonhill,  burial  ground  at,  vi.  Lanark, 
295 

Sheader,  remains  found  at,  xiv.  Inverness, 
291 

Shead  PhoiL,  tradition  regarding,  xiv.  In- 
verness, 171 

Sheal  burn,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1 105 

Shealhouse  inn,  xiv.  Ross,  173 

Sheardale  colliery,  viii.  Clackmannan,  8*2, 
87— quarry,  83 

Shearington,  village  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  356 

Sheas  garnich  hill,  x.  Perth,  529 
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Shebster  hill,  forts  on,  xv.  Caithness,  17 

— ruins  of  chapel  at,  ib. 
Sheddocksley  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  238 
Shedog,  tumulus  at,  v.  Bute,  46 
Shee  water,  x.  Perth,  899, 904— glen,  1 99, 

428,  785 
Sheelagreen,  plantations  at,  xii  Aberdeen, 

728 
Sheens,  origin  of  name  o£  i.  Edinburgh, 

657 
Sheep  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  414 
Sheepford  loch,  vi.  Lanark,  666 
SheiC  glen,  xiv.   Ross,    18*2 — loch   and 

water,  ib. 
Sheilswood  loch,  iii.  Roxburgh,  269 
Shelky  skerry,  the,  xv.  Orkney,  103 
Shell  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  1 59 
Shelleghan  water,  x.  Perth,  252 
Shelliva  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  195 
Shelwick  bay,  xiv.  Ross,  117 
Sheraig  glen,  v.  Bute,  4 
Sheriffhall  colliery,  i   Edinburgh,  560, 

570,575 
Sheriffmuir,  site  of  battle  of,  x.  Perth, 

1040 
Sheriffmuir  of   Stobo,    remains   at,    iiL 

Peebles,  123 
Sheriff's  aukl  haw,  village  of,  v.  Bute,  75 
Sheriff's  pot,  tradition  regarding,  xi.  Kin- 
cardine, 281 
Sherra's  know,  the,  iii.  Selkirk,  45 
Sherrobeg  bridge,  destruction  of,  xiv.  In- 
verness, 419 
Sheshernich  loch,  x.  Perth,  786 
Shetland  isles,  general  statistics  of,  xv. 

Shetland,  145 
Shettleston  colliery,  vi.  Lanark,  422 
Shevock  water,  xii.  Aberdeen,  635,  693, 

728,  748, 749 
Shewalton  colliery,  v,  Ayr,  668— house, 

678 
Shiach  water,  xi.  Kincardine,  170 
Shian  house,  x.  Perth,  486 
Shieldag,  district  of,    xiv.    Ross,  99  — 

church,  101,  104— village,  103 
Shieldhill  house,  vi.  Lanark,  43 — planta- 
tions, 45 
Shieldhill,  village  of,  xi.  Kincardine,  317 
Shields  burn,  viii.  Stirling,  239 
Shields,  property  of,  vi.  Lanark,  668— 

limestone  at,  881, 882 
Shiel  loch,  vii.  Argyle,  122— water,  124 
Shiel  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  525 
Shielhill,  camp  on,  iv.  Dumfries,  44 
Shielhill  colliery,  viii  Stirling,  1 93 
Shielhill  of  Kirriemuir,  the,  xi.   Forfar, 

160— house,  179 
Shielhouse  water,  iv.  Dumfries,  91 
Shiells  burn,  ii  Berwick,  200 
Shin  water,  xiv.  Ross,  282,  404,  xv.  Su- 
therland, 17,  215— loch,  58,  215,  216 
Shine  ness,  xv.  Sutherland,  82 
Shineach  loch,  vii.  Argyle,  678 
Shinnel   water,  iv.   Dumfries,  460,  461, 
473 


Shinnelhead,  quarry  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  474 
Ship  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  185 
Shira  glen,  vii  Argyle,  2,  6— water,  1,  6 
Shirva  colliery,  viii  Dunbarton,  175,  176 

—property,  193 
Shirva  hamlet,  xv.  Shetland,  95 
Shisken,  caves  at,  v.  Bute,  41 
Shith,  Ben,  xv.  Sutherland,  119 
Shockie  water,  x.  Perth,  163,  164,  199, 

424, 427 
Shogle,  Danish  camp  at,  xfii.  Elgin,  86 
Shott,  stone  coffin  found  at,  vi.  Lanark, 

320— burn,  624 
Shotts,  parish  of,  vi.  Lanark,  625— col- 
lieries, *.— ironworks,  611,  625,  626, 
630— foundery,  631— village,  631  ^ 
Shoughenda  hills,  v.  Bute,  69 
Shuna  castle,  ruins  of,  vii  Argyle,  241 — 

island,  71,  130— sound,  73,  228 
Shurerv,  Ben,  xv.  Caithness,  13— loch,  15 
Shutterflat,  barony  of,  vii.  Renfrew,  308 
Si'-ain-na-Rapaich  hill,  vii.  Argyle,  165 
Si'ain  sluagh  hill,  vii.  Argyle,  105 
Sianta  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  245  • 

Sibbaldbee,  annexed  parish  of,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 170 — church,  ruins  of,  183 
Sibster  house,  xv.  Caithness,  142 
Siccar  point,ii.  Berwick,  292, 293, 295,297 
Sichaillein  hill,  x.  Perth,  560 
Side  hill,  camp  on,  iii  Roxburgh,  144. 
Sidera  farm,  xv.  Sutherland,  9— hill,  212 
Sidlaw  hills,  x.  Perth,  2, 11,  32,405,406, 
934,  1162,  1167,  xi.  Forfar,  206,  33P, 
351,  378,  383,  456,  560,  641,  648,  703, 
Kincardine,  72 
Sight  hill,  remains  at,  viii  Stirling,  210 
Signet  Library,  i  Edinburgh,  645 
Siller  wells,  vi  Lanark,  846,  847 
Sillyearn  hill,  xiii.  Banff,  214 
Sillyflat  form,  xi.  Kincardine,  21 
Silver  castle,  ancient  camp  called,  x.  Perth, 

1064 
Silver  rock,  the,  xv.  Sutherland,  24,  26 
Silver  well,  the,  xii.  Aberdeen,  983 
Silverbank,  village  of,  vi.  Lanark,  431 
Silverbit  hall,  iii.  Roxburgh,  381 
SilvercraigB  house,  vi.  Lanark,  116 
Silverhilloch  loch,  xii  Aberdeen,  298 
Silverinine  limeworks,  ii.  Linlithgow,  1 54 
Silverton  hill,vi  Lanark,  255— property, 

268 
Simprim,  annexed  parish  of,  ii  Berwick, 

187— property,  192— quarry,  202 
Simpsonland,  coal  at,  vi  Lanark,  258 
Sinavey  spring,  xi.  Forfar,  55 
Sinclair  bay  and  castle,  xv.  Caithness, )  1 9, 

141 
Sinclair's  aisle,  the,  xv.  Caithness,  142 
Sinclairtown,  village  of,ix.  Fife,  135,  139 
Sinnahard  chapel,  ruins  of,  xii  Aberdeen, 

417 
Sir  Thomas  the  Rhymer's  castle,  ruins  of, 

ii.  Berwick,  21 
Sisterpath,  the,  ii.  Bcrwick,'299— form  of, 
,      225 
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Sith  Chaillin  hill,  x.  Perth,  529 
Sits  of  Stevenston,  the,  v.  Ayr,  427 
Ska  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  38 
Skae  head,  xv.  Orkney,  1 16 
Skail  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  193 
Skaill  loch,  xv.  Orkney,  46,  51 
Skailwick  loch,  xv.  Orkney,  118 
Skateraw,  stone  coffins  found  at,  ii.  Had- 
dington, 243 — limeworks,  245 
Skaterigg  collieries,  vii.  Renfrew,  8 
Skavaig  bay,  xiv.  Inverness,  300 — loch, 

296 
Skeahill,  xv.  Orkney,  114 
Skeen  lech,  iv.  Dumfries,  107 
Skek-nam-maol  rocks,  xiv.  Inverness,  253 
Skeith  castle,  ruins  of,  xiii.  Banff,  68 
Skeith  stone,  the,  ix.  Fife,  976 
Skelbo  house,  ruins  of,  xv.  Sutherland,  4, 6 
Skeld,  burial  ground  at, xv.  Shetland,  HO 

— voe,  100 
Skeldaquoy  point,  xv.  Orkney,  226 
Skeldon  castle,  ruins  of,  v.  Ayr,  281— 
house,  275,277 — mineral  spring  at,  274 
^-scenery  of,  8 
Skelf  hill,  iii.    Roxburgh,  427— British 

camp  on,  433 
Skellater  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  547 
Skellvton  colliery,  vL  Lanark,  723— quar- 
ry,* 725 
Skelmorlie  house  and  property,  v.  Ayr, 

790,  799 
Skeltimuir,  limestone  at,  i.  Edinburgh,  606 
Skene,  loch,  iv.  Dumfries,  107 
Skene,  loch,  xi  Kincardine,  232 
Skene,  parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1096— 

house,  1097— loch,  1096 
Skeoch  hill,  v.  Ayr,  159 
Skeok,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  viii  Stirling,  323 
Skernish  point,  xiv.  Inverness,  241 
Skerray,  school  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  182 
Skerries,  the  Pentland,  xv.  Orkney,  72, 

191 
Skerries  isles,  xv.  Shetland,  53— church, 

55 
Skerries  isles,  xv.  Sutherland,  218 
Skerries  rocks,  xiii.  Elgin,  147 
Skerrington  collieries,  v.  Ayr,  606 
Skerry  vore  lighthouse,  vii.  Argyle,  1 98 
Sketraw,  village  of,  xi.  Kincardine,  262 
Skeulan  tree  and  well,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1060 
Skew  loch,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  292 
Skiach  loch,  x.  Perth,  1005 
Skiack  burn,  xiv.  Ross,  315 
Skibba  goe,  xv.  Orkney,  150 
Skibo  castle,  ruins  of,  xv.  Sutherland,  6— 

hills,  2— improvements  at,  4 
Skilmony  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  963 
Skimmer  hills,  ii  Haddington,  106 
Skinidean,  limestone  at,  xiv.  Inverness, 

302 
Skinnet,  suppressed  parish  of,  xv.  Caith- 
ness, 68— ruins  of  chapel  at,  73 
Skinsdale,  xv.  Sutherland,  135 
Skipness,  annexed  parish  of,  vii.  Argyle, 
436— castle,  ruins  ot,  448— water,  438 


Skipport,  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  183, 195 
Skirling,  parish  o£  iii  Peebles,  99— cat- 
tle, ruins  of,  101 
Skirsa  head,  xv.  Caithness,  22 
Skitten,  battle  at,  xv.  Caithness,  1 15 
Skieel  hill,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  145,  355 
Sku  Kyle,  xv.  Sutherland,  119, 121 
Skye,  island  o£  xiv.  Inverness,  218, 237, 

287, 295,  317,  322 
Skyre  burn,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  374 
Slack  burn,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  146 
Slack  of  Birnie,  the,  xi  Kincardine,  74 
Slacks  of  Tipperty,  the,  xiii  Banff;  174 
Slade  quarry,  xi  Formr,  354 
Slaginnan  cave,  xii.  Elgin,  185 
Slain  men's  lee,  the,  iii.  Selkirk,  3 
Slains,  parish  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  589— 

castle,  ruins  of,  593 
Slains  hill,  xi.  Kincardine,  310 
Slam  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  169 
Slamanan,  parish  of,  viii  Stirling,  273— 

railway,  207,  212, 279 
Slap,  mineral  spring  at,  xii  Aberdeen, 

983 
Slaphouse,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  v.  Ayr,  37 
Slappen  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  308 
Slate,  see  Sleat 

Slate  hill  of  Culsalmond,  the,  xii.  Aber- 
deen, 729 
Slateford,  village  o£  i  Edinburgh,  121 
Slateford  or  Edzell,  village  of,  xl  Formr, 

624 
Slaughter  house,  Kilsyth,  viii  Stirling 

148 
Sleat,  parish  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  317  — 

point,  to.— sound,  128 
Sleitill  loch,  xv.  Caithness,  15 
Sleoch,  battle  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  1037 
Sliabhach  mount,  xiv.  Ross,  91 
Sliab  nan  carachan,  the,  v.  Bute,  52 
Sliach,  camp  at,  xii.  Aberdeen,  300 
Slickly  burn,  xv.  Caithness,  123 
Sliddery,  ruins  of  fort  at,  v.  Bute,  52 
Slighshouses,  property  of,  ii  Berwick,  117 
Sligichan,  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  218,  219 
Sliobgoil  hill,  vii  Argyle,  408 
Slioch,  mount,  xiv.  Ross,  91 
Slipperfield  loch,  iii.  Peebles,  156 
Slisbeg  valley,  x.  Perth,  686 
Slitrig  water,  iii.  Roxburgh,  76,  209, 210, 

377,  379,  380,  428 
Sloe  of  Dess,  the,  xii  Aberdeen,  1049 
Sloch-a-chorry,cave  called,  xiv.  Inverness, 

161 
Slochd  a*  mhadaidh  rock,  xiv.  Inverness, 

246 
Slocmuic  pass,  xiii.  Elgin,  124 
Slogan  a  glassin,  the,  iv.  Wigton,  131 
Slougnagarry,  rocks  at*  iv.  Wigton*  104, 

106 
Sloy  loch,  viii.  Dunbarton,  234 
Slug  of  Achrannie,  the,  xi.  Formr,  423, 

637 
Slug  road,  the,  xi.  Kincardine,  175 
Sluggan  bridge,  xiii  Elgin,  134 
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Sluie  headland,  xiii  Elgin,  217  —  vale, 

179— salmon  fisheries,  189 
Smailholm,  parish  of;  iii  Roxburgh,  140 

—tower,  ruins  of,  141 
Smailholm,  village  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  387 
Small  Isles,  parish  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  145 
Smeaton  house,  ii.  Haddington,  22 
Smithfield,  quarry  at,  xi.  Forfar,  486 
Smith's  croft,  the,  iv.  Wigton,  167 
Smith's  institution,  Ayr,  v.  Ayr,  77 
Smithston,  Roman  road  at,  v.  Ayr,  278— 

house,  757 
Smithston,  basaltic  columns  at,  viii.  Dun- 
barton,  182 
Smithstowne  castle,  ruins  of,  v.  Ayr,  365 
Smithy  hill,  tradition  regarding,  iii.  Rox- 
burgh, 227 
Smithyhaugh,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  290, 

293 
Smo  cave,  xv.  Sutherland,  84 — harbour, 

101 
Smorale,  Ben,  xv.  Sutherland,  214 
Smyllum  house,  vL  Lanark,  18 
Snab  collieries,  ii.  Linlithgow,  122 
Snabb  quarry,  iv.  Dumfries,  284 
Snabs  of  Drimmie,  x.  Perth,  406 
Snadon  hill,  xi.  Kincardine,  270 
Snaigow  house,  x.  Perth,  676 
Snar  burn,  vi.  Lanark,  498,  499 — castle, 

ruins  of,  502 — lead  mine,  510 
Snawburgh,  camp  at,  xv.  Shetland,  25 
Sneddon  bridge,  vii  Renfrew,  277 
Snelsetter  house,  xv.  Orkney,  74 
Snickert  knees  hill,  vi.  Lanark,  81 1 
Snipe  loch,  v.  Ayr,  274,  650 
Snizort,  parish  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  287 — 
loch,  237, 287, 289  —water,  ruins  at,  290 
Snook,  remains  of  fort  at,  ii  Berwick,  207 
Snowdon,  improvement  of,  ii.  Haddington, 

97 
Snusgar  castle,  ruins  of,  xv.  Orkney,  53 
Soay  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  1 97, 1 98,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 296 
Soccathmaam-an-Tuirc  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  171 
Soccoth  hills,  xif.  Aberdeen,  415,  1013 
Sod  kirk,  the,  xi.  Kincardine,  265 
Softlaw  farm,  iii  Roxburgh,  238,  239 
Soleburn  bay,  iv.   Wigton,  123 — water, 

125 

Sol  way  frith,  iv.  Dumfries,  3,  218,  244, 

246,  256,  259,  262,   349,  356,  518, 

Wigton,  23 

Sommer,  tumuli  at,  viii.  Dunbarton,  222 

Sommerlee  ironworks,  vi.  Lanark,  613, 

618,  658— quarry,  648 
Sommerville  castle,  site  of,  vi.  Lanark,  84 
Sonachan  house,  vii.  Argyle,  373 
Sootywells,  cairn  at,  xi  Kincardine,  38 
Sorbie,  parish  of,  iv.  Wigton,  22— castle, 

ruins  of,  to.  29— village,  33 
Sorbytreea,  Pictish  remains  at,  iii,  Rox- 
burgh, 444 
Sorn,  parish  of,  v.  Ayr,  126— castle,  ib. 

133— village,  7,  131,  138,  143 
Sornhill,  village  of,  v.  Ayr,  611,  614 


Sorrysikemutr,  cairns  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  210 
Soudain,  loch,  vii  Argyle,  302 
Soules  cross,  v.  Ayr,  541 
Soulseat  abbey,  iv.  Wigton,  87— loch,  82, 

83 
Sound,  suppressed  parish  of,  xv.  Shetland, 

59 
Sound  of  Eriscay,  xiv.  Inverness,  1 93 
Sound  of  Hands,  xv.  Sutherland,  120 
Sound  of  Harris,  xiv.  Inverness,  159 
Sound  of  Scalpay,  xiv.  Inverness,  302 
Sound  of  Sleat,  xiv.  Inverness,  128 
Sounding   aisle,  Paisley,    vii    Renfrew, 

212 
Souterhouse  quarry,  vi  Lanark,  648 
Southanan  burn,    v.   Ayr,  246— house, 

ruins  of,  249,  253— plantations,  792— 

sands,  244 
South  Arthurlie,  mil  at,   vii.   Renfrew, 

317— printfield,  329 
Southbarr  house,  vii  Renfrew,  124 
South  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  104 
South  brae  of  Campsie;  viii  Stirling,  235 
South  bridge  of  Edinburgh,  i  Edinburgh, 

645 
South  Calder  water,  vi  Lanark,  445, 608, 

766,  771,  944  — Roman  bridge  over, 

789 
South  church  of  Dundee,  xi  Forfar,  41 
South  church  of  Paisley,  vii   Renfrew, 

227, 239     - 
Southdean  or  Charters,  parish  of,  iii.  Rox- 
burgh, 98 
South  Devon  water,  viii  Clackmannan,  8 
Southend,  parish  of,  vii.  Argyle,  413 
Southend,  district  of,  v.  Bute,  47 
South  Esk  water,  i  Edinburgh,  49,  68, 

154,  174,  .458,  607- iii.  Peebles,  56, 

76,  146 
South  Esk  water,  xi  Forfar,  110,  116, 

123, 129,  130,  165,  198,  246,  254,292, 

436,  437,  519,  520 
Southfield  house,  i  Edinburgh,  1 1 
Southfield  house,  ix.  Fife,  783 
Southfield  house,  ii  Haddington,  185, 192 

—property,  181— coins  found  at,  185 
Southfield  house  and  property,  vii.  Ren- 
frew, 521 
Southfield,  skirmish  at,  viii.  Stirling,  402 
Southhall  house,  vii  Argyle,  111 
South  Herbertshire,  district  of,  viii.  Stir- 
ling, 116 
South  Ingan  hill,  ix.  Kinross,  39 
South  Kilruskin,  spring  at,  v.  Ayr,  246 
South  Kinrara,  property  of,  xiv.  Inverness, 

86 
South  Kiscadale,  remains  found  at,  v. 

Bute,  23 
South  Knapdale,  parish  of,  vii  Argyle, 

257 
Southlaw,  see  Sidlaw 
i  South  Lethan  colliery,  ix.  Fife,  835 
1  South  lodge  house,  viii  Stirling,  402 
I  Southmains,  Deift  dvke  at,  ir.  Wigton, 
!      233 
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South  Medwin  water,  vi.  Lanark,  42,  52, 
944 

South  Morir,  district  ot,  vii.  Argyle,  118, 
120 

South  parish,  Greenock,  vii.  Renfrew,  455 

South  Queensferry,  town  of,  ii.  Linlith- 
gow, 1 

South  Ronaldshay  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  191 

South  Ronaldshay  and  Burray,  united  pa- 
rishes of,  xv.  Orkney,  191 

South  Sannox  water,  v.  Bute,  7 — Druidi- 
cal  remains  at,  23 

South  Uggie  water,  xii.  Aberdeen,  187 

South  Uist,  parish  and  island  of,  xv.  In- 
verness, 182 

South  Whittlebum,  improvements  at,  v. 
Ayr,  803 

Southwick,  annexed  parish  o£  iv.  Kirk- 
cudbright, 215 

South  Yell,  church  of,  xv.  Shetland,  90 

Soutra,  annexed  parish  of,  i  Edinburgh, 
534— church  and  village  o£  536 — hill, 
534,- ii.  Berwick,  88 

Soy  loch,  xiv.  Banff,  180 

Soya  isle,  xv.  Sutherland,  106 

Spalander  loch,  v.  Ayr,  493 — burn,  494 

Spar  cave  of  Strathaird,  xiv.  Inverness, 
301 

Spartledown  hill,  ii.  Haddington,  55 

Spean  glen,  xiv.  Inverness,  504, 505-*wa- 
ter,  119,420,505 

Spectacle  eye  mill,  fall  at,  vi.  Lanark, 
302 

Speddoch,  lands  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  554 — 
mill,  560 

Spedlins'  tower,  ruins  of,  iv.  Dumfries, 
385 

Speedy  hill  quarry,  x.  Perth,  428 

Spey  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  421 

Spey  river,  xiii.  Banft,  1 10, 113, 123, 124, 
125,  356,  357,  358,  Elgin,  44,  51,  60, 
63,  92,  124,  126,  141,  228,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 64,  65,  81,  432,  433— salmon 
fisheries,  xiii.  Elgin,  56,  121 

Spey  tower,  x.  Perth,  670 

Spey,  vale  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  418,  419, 
421 

Speymouth,  parish  of,  xiii.  Elgin,  51 

Speyside  Orphan  Hospital,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 440 

Spinningdale,  village  of,  xv.  Sutherland, 
20 

Spionnadh  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  83 

Spiritin  castle,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  14 

Spital  burn,  the,  ix.  Fife,  829 

Spittal,  suppressed  parish  of,  iii.  Rox- 
burgh, 177 

Spittal  of  Clivers,  the,  iii.  Roxburgh,  434 

Spittalfield,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  677 

Spittal  hill  of  Cambuslang,  vi.  Lanark, 
431 

Spittal  hill  of  Halkirk,  xv.  Caithness,  68 

Spittal  house,  ii.  Berwick,  1 54 

Spittal  mire,  xiii-  Banff,  30 

Spittalhill  quarry,  v.  Ayr,  568 


Spott,  pariah  of;  ii.  Haddington,  224 — 

house,  225,  227 —village,  227,  231 — 

water,  225 
Spottiswoode  chapel,  ii.  Berwick,  71 — 

house,  66,  74— property,  67 
Spout  of  Garoock,  the,  v.  Ayr,  691 
Spouty  quarry,  the,  xv.  Sutherland,  159 
Springfield  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  333— 

Roman  road  at,  to. 
Springfield,  remains  found  at,  ii  Linlith-  - 

gow,  103 
Springfield  hill,  camp  on,  iv.  Dumfries, 

339-village  of,  267,  270 
Springfield  house,  vi  Lanark,  407 
Springfield  house  and  village,  ix.  Fife,  8 
Springfield  house,  xi  Forfar,  496 
j  Springfield  castle,  ruins  of,  x.  Perth,  1065 
Spring  garden,  remains  found    in,  viii 

Stirling,  426 
Springhalt  collieries,  vi  Lanark,  420 
Springhill  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  238 
Springhill,  property  of,  vi  Lanark,  487 
Springholm,  village  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

352 
Springkell  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  275, 278, 

280— coal  at,  277— spring  at,  276 
Springside,  improvements  at,  v.  Ayr,  255 
8pringwood   house,  iii.   Roxburgh,  308, 

320— remarkable  trees  at,  305 
Sprouston,  parish  of,  iii.  Roxburgh,  235— 

village,  237,  239 
Sputrban  fall,  x.  Perth,  541 
Spur  ness,  xv.  Orkney,  85 
Spylaw  bouse,  i.  Edinburgh,  111 
Spynie,  New,  parish  of,  xiii  Elgin,  95 — 

loch,  drainage  of,  29,  33,  95,  96,  146 — 

palace,  ruins  o£  96 
Srobernan  hill,  x.  Perth,  470 
Stac  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Stac,  Ben,  xv.  Sutherland,   119— loch, 

120,122,217 
Stachd  lachlain  rock,  xiv.  Inverness,  246 
Stack  isle,  xv.  Sutherland,  218 
Stack  of  Noop,  the,  xv.  Orkney,  1 16 
Stacks  of   Duncansbay,  the,  xv.  Caith- 
ness, 22 
Stacks  of  Hempriggs,  xv.  Caithness,  1 18 
Stackaberg,  remains  found  at,  xv.  Shet- 
land, 25 
Stadaig  head,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Staffa  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  340,  345,  351 
Staffin  bay,  xiv.  Inverness,  240 
Stagehall,  Roman  camp  at,  i  Edinburgh, 

416 
Staigholes,  relic  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  467 
Staik  hill,  v.  Ayr,  690,  787,  vii  Renfrew, 

75,83 
Stain,  village  of,  vi  Lanark,  611,  621 
Stair,  parish  of,  v.  Ayr,  637 — house,  640, 

641,643 
Standard  loch,  the,  xiii.  Banff,  274 
Standhill,  sandstone  at,  iii   Roxburgh, 

356 
Standingstones,  remains  at,  iii  Roxburgh, 

356 
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Stane,  village  and  collieries  of,  vi.  La- 
nark, 611,621 
Stanely  hills,  vii.  Renfrew,  160— tower, 

ruins  of,  194 
Stanemannishead,  the,  xiil  Banff,  155 
Stanhope  mills,  village  of,  i  Edinburgh, 

222 
Stanley  braes,  viil.  Renfrew,  140,  160 
Stanley  burn,  v.  Ayr,  1 93 
Stanley,  chapel  at,  x.  Perth,  181,  454 — 

cotton  mills,  181,  435—  house,  434— 

trees  at  it,  429 — quarries,  428 — quoad 

sacra  parish  of,  494— village,  188,  436, 

442,1135 
Stanrig  colliery,  viii.  Stirling,  208 
Stanstill  house,  xv.  Caithness,  1 1 5— bum, 

123 
Staplegorton,  old  village  of,  iv.  Dumfries, 

420 — suppressed  parish  of,  425 
Star,  village  of,  ix.  Fife,  380 
Stare  dam,  the,  x.  Perth,  424 — standing 

stones  at,  433 
Stariy  burn,  ix.  Fife,  405— harbour,  420 
Starr,  stone  coffins  found  at,  ix.  Fife,  544 

farm  of,  551 
Starsach-na-Gael,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  98 
Starthope  hill,  camp  on,  vi  Lanark,  817 
Stasiay  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  185 
Staxigoe,  ironstone  at,  xv.  Caithness,  126 

—rocks  at,  118— village,  153,  157, 158 
Stead,  stone  cross  at,  vii.  Renfrew,  1 96 
Steeds'  stalls,  the,  x.  Perth,  1035 
Stein,  village  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  353 
SteinscholL,  district  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  240 

church  at,  269, 28 1  — mineral  spring  at, 

245 
Stempster,  improvements  at,  xv.  Caith- 
ness, 115 — loch,  86 
Stenhouse,  lead  ore  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  474 
Stenhouse  tower,  ruins  of,  ix.  Fife,  414 
Stenhouse  house,  ruins  of,  viii.  Stirling, 

362— property,  340,  344 
Stenhouse  muir,  fair  o£  viii.  Stirling,  21 

— village,  375 
Stenish,  village  of,  xiv.  Ross,  136 
Stenness  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  71 
Stenness,  annexed  parish  of,  xv.  Orkney, 

67 — lake,  27,  41,  46— standing  stones 

of,  54,  68 
Stennis  water,  iv.  Dumfries,  430 
Stenrieshill  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  141 
Stenshiel  hill,  ii.  Berwick,  116 
Stenton,  parish  of,  ii.  Haddington,  55— 

village,  56,  59 
Stenton  house,  x.  Perth,  676 
Stepping  stones  of  Glenterra,  iv.  Wigton, 

85 
Stevenson  burn,  iii.  Peebles,  135 
Stevenson  house,  ii.  Haddington,  5 — plan- 
tations, 1 
Stevenston,  parish  of,  v.  Ayr,  426 — burn, 

427— barony  of,  452— collieries,  439 

—quarry,  1 93,  437— town,  462,  459 
Stewart  monument,  i  Edinburgh,  655 
Stewart  castle,  ruins  of,  iv.  Wigton,  177 


Stewartfield,  coins  found  at,  iii.  Roxburgh, 

13— house,  14— woods,  5 
Stewartfield,  village  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  150 
Stewarton,  parish  of,  v.  Ayr,  727— town, 

734,  737 
Stewarton,  village  of,  vi.  Lanark,  621 
Stewarton,  village  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  877, 

395 
Stewart  town,  village  of,  iv.  Wigton,  1 1 4, 

120 
Stewarts  Raiss  castle,  ruins  of,  vii.  Ren- 
frew, 193 
Stey  Amry  rock,  v.  Ayr,  516 
Stiell's  hospital,  ii.  Haddington,  301,  302 
Stinchar  farmers1  association,  v.  Ayr,  422 

—water,  335,  395,  407,  408,  416,  528 
Stirkfield  quarry,  iii.  Peebles,  82 
Stirkoke  house,  xv.  Caithness,  142— strath 

of,  119 
Srirkrigg,  camp  at,  iii.  Roxburgh,  283 
Stirling,  parish,  town,  and  castle  of,  viii. 

Stirling,  390 — Caledonian  society,  441 
Stirling  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  345 — granite 

quarries  of,  363 
Stirlingshire,  observations  on,  viii.  Stir- 
ling, 451 
Stirton,  property  of,  ix.  Fife,  551 
Stitcheli  house,  iii.  Roxburgh,  457 — vil- 
lage, 458 
Stitchell  and  Hume,  united  parishes  of, 

iii.  Roxburgh,  456 
Stob-an-daimh  hill,  vii  Argyle,  83 
Stobbs  castle,  iii.  Roxburgh,  426,  428 
Stobbs  mills,  village  of,  i.  Edinburgh,  183 
Stobchon  hill,  x.  Perth,  345 
Stobhall  house,  x.  Perth,  1169 
Stobhill,  village  of,  i.  Edinburgh,  53— 

colliery,  606 
Stobo,  parish  of,  iii  Peebles,  121— burn, 

to.— castle,  123 
Stobs,  gunpowder  mills  of,  i.  Edinburgh, 

53 
Stobsmuir  quarry,  xi.  Forfar,  5 
Stockbridge,  chapel  at,  ii.  Berwick,  314 
Stockleton  dike,  vi.  Lanark,  621 
Stockmuir,  Druidical  circle  at,  x.  Perth, 

221 
Stocky  muir,  viii.  Stirling,  100 
Stone  house  of  Kinnell,  xi.  Forfar,  396 
Stone  of  Morphy,  the,  xi.  Kincardine,  281 
Stone  of  the  Tubs,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  16 
Stonebyres,  fells  of,  vi  Lanark,  5— hill, 

554 — house,  957 
Stonefield  bay,  vii.  Argyle,  516 
Stonehaven  bav,  xi  Kincardine,  214 — 

fisheries,  26i—  town,  223,  227,   229, 

244,  '262— camp  at,  249 
Stonehill  hill,  vi.   Lanark,  518,  520— 

quarry,  811 
Stone  Hone,  xv.  Caithness,  115 
Stonehouse  tower,  ruins  of,  iv.  Dumfries, 

266 
Stonehouse,  remains  at,  v.  Ayr,  482 
Stonehouse,  parish  of,  vi  Lanark,  468 — 

village,  469,  474 
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Stonelaw  colliery,  vi  Lanark,  378,  420 

. — property  and  house,  377 
Stone  Sudd,  xv.  Caithness,  115 
Stones  of  Kirriemuir,  the,  xi  Forfar,  J  76 
Stoneyfield,  Druidical  circle  at,  xiv.  In- 
verness, 15 
Stoneyhill  house,  i  Edinburgh,  281 
Stoneyhill,  property  of,  ii.  Linlithgow,  25 
Stoneypath   hill,  ii  Haddington,  61  — 

tower,  ruins  of,  65 
Stoneywood  mills,  viii  Stirling,  129 
Stonyford  moss,  iii.  Roxburgh,  270 
Stony  kirk,  parish  of,  iv.  Wigton,  162 
Stoos  head,  xv.  Orkney,  191 
Store  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  221,  287 
Store,  quoad  sacra  parish  oi,  xv.  Suther- 
land, 112,  116— point,  105 
Stormontfield  bleachfield,  x.  Perth,  1070 
Stormonth,  battle  of;  xi.  Forfiur,  173 
Stormy  rock,  the,  xiv.  Ross,  10 
Stornoway  bay,  vii.  Argyle,  409 
Stornoway,  parish  of,  xiv.  Ross,  115 — 
district  and  town,  ib.  127,  135— loch, 
117 
Stotfield  harbour,  xiii  Elgin,  147— head, 

83—  village,  155, 156 
Stotfield,  remains  found  at,  iii.  Roxburgh, 

261—  rocks  at,  254 
Stove,  rocks  at,  xv.  Orkney,  87 
Stow,  parish  of,  i.  Edinburgh,  398 — vil- 
lage, 422 
Stracathrow,  see  Strickathrow 
Strachan,  parish  of,  xi.  Kincardine,  231 
Strachur  bay,  vii.  Argyle,  107— hills  and 

valley,  104— house,  105 
Strachur  and  Stralachlan,  united  parishes 

of,  vii.  Argyle,  103 
Strachurmore  house,  vii.  Argyle,  105 
Strae  glen,  vii  Argyle,  84 — water,  ib. 
Strafarrar  glen,  xiv.  Inverness,  363 
Strafontane,  ancient  parish  of,  ii.  Ber- 
wick, 106,  108— church,  ruins  of,  109 
Strageath,  Roman  camp  of,  x.  Perth,  327 
Straid  well,  x.  Perth,  313 
Straiton  quarry,  i.  Edinburgh,  21 
Straiton,  parish  of,  v.  Ayr,  333— village, 

ib.  338,  340,  342 
Stralachlan,  annexed  parish  of,  vii.  Ar- 
gyle, 103— valley,  104 
Straloch,  property  o£  xii.  Aberdeen,  1025 
.  —house,  1029— plantations,  1027 
Stranamban  loch,  vii.  Argyle,  281 
Stranathrow  harbour,  xi  Kincardine,  245 

—rocks  at,  ib.— village,  262 
Strand,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  xv.  Shetland, 

25 
Strandiburgh  head,  xv.  Shetland,  49 
Stranduff  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  334 
Strandwick  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  33 
Stranraer,  parish  and  town  of,  iv.  Wig- 

ton,  89,  94 
Strath,  parish  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  300 
Strath  of  Badenoch,  xiv.  Inverness,  82 
Strath  of  Monteath,  viii  Stirling,  49 
Strathachvaich,  xv.  Sutherland,  2 

4 


Strathaird,  chapel  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  312 
—property  of,  305— spar  cave  oi,  301 
Strathalladale,  xv.  Caithness,  12, 13 
Strathallan,  x.  Perth,  313 
Strathardle,  x.  Perth,  637,  639,  785 
Strathaven,  parish  of,  vi  Lanark,  301 — 

town,  ib.  308 
Strathbeg  burn,  xii  Aberdeen,  218 — loch, 

ib.  219,704 
Strathbeg,  xv.  Sutherland,  83, 84— water 

88 
Strathblane,  parish  o£  viii  Stirling.  71— 

hills,  ib. 
Strathbogie,  xiii  Banff;  203— castle,  ruins 

of,  xii  Aberdeen,  1 037 
Strathbrock,  property  o£  ii  Linlithgow, 

85,86 
Strathbrora,  xv.  Sutherland,  46,  149 
Stratbbungo,  village  o£  vi  Lanark,  694 
Strathcairnaig,  xv.  Sutherland,  2 
Strathcarron,  school  at,  xiv.  Ross,  431 
Strathceannard,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Strathconnon,  xiv.  Ross,  399 — church  at, 

238 
Strathcroe,  xiv.  Ross,  182 
Strathdearn,  xiii  Elgin,  124 -Nairn,  44, 
xiv.  Inverness,  98  —  mountains,  448, 
449 
Strathdee,  xii  Aberdeen,  1048 
Strathdighty,  xi  For&r,  54 
Strathdinard,  xv.  Sutherland,  84 
Strathdon,  parish  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  525 
Strathearn,  x.  Perth,  313,  492— agricul- 
tural .association,  515,  71 3    castle,  site 
of,  251 
Stratheden,  ix,  File,  921,  Kinross,  4 
Strathendrick,  viii.  Stirling,  63,  100  — 

farmers1  club,  109 
Strathendry  house,  ix.  Fife,  116  —  im- 
provements at,  1 23 
Stratherrick,  xiii.  Elgin,  124 
Strathfarrar,  xiv.  Inverness,  496    * 
Strathfenella,  xi  Kincardine,  69  —  hill, 

24,69 
Strathfillan,    viii     Dunbarton,   236,    x, 
Perth,  1078— ruins  of  cathedral,  1088 
—holy  pool  of,  ib. — mission  and  cha- 
pel, 1092 
Strathfleet,  xv.  Sutherland,  25,  46, 215 
Strathfloid,  xv.  Sutherland,  47 
Strathglass,  xiv.  Inverness,  37,  363,  484 
Strathsryfe,  vii  Renfrew,  75 
Strathhead  house,  x.  Perth,  434 
Strathhelmsdale,  xv.  Sutherland,  134 
Strathherrie,  xiv.  Inverness,  52, 58 
Strathiligh,  xv.  Sutherland,  134 
Strathkiness  quarries,  ix.  Fife,  474— vil- 
lage and  chapel,  479,  481 
Strathmartine,  annexed  parish  o£  xi  For* 

far,  54 

Strathmiglo,  ix.   Kinross,  4— pariah   of; 

Fife,  775— village,  779— rocks  at,  921 

Strathmore,  x.  Perth,  142, 232, 898, 1 167 

Strethmore,  xi   Forfltr,  337,  346,  363, 

670,  703— property,  346 
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Strathmore,  xiv.  Inverness,  302 

Strathmore,  xv.  Sutherland,  83,  84— wa- 
ter, 87 

Strathnairn,  xiii  Nairn,  44,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 514 

Strathnasealg  hills,  xiv.  Roes,  74 

Strathnaver,  xv.  Sutherland,  66,  67— re- 
mains in,  71 

StrathoikeU,  xiv.  Ross,  406,  428— defeat 
of  Montrose  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  51 

Strathord,  x.  Perth,  426 

Strathore  house,  ix.  Fife,  749 

Strathpeffer,  xiv.  Ross,  211,  244,247— 
hills,  212— spa,  213,  248 

Strathrathy,  xv.  Sutherland,  67 

Strathrhidorch,  xiv.  Ross,  74 

Strathrory,  xiv.  Ross,  434 

Stuthrusdale,  xixr.  Ross,  263 

Strathtay,  x.  Perth,  686 

Strathtummel,  x.  Perth,  659 

Strathvagasty,  xv.  Sutherland,  69 

Strathy,  cave  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  67,  68 
—bay  and  loch,  68,  217— water,  69, 
215 

Strathyre,  x.  Perth,  344— village,  347 

Stravanan  bay,  v.  Bute,  83 

Stzaven,  see  Strathaven 

Stravithy  castle,  ruins  of,  ix.  Fife,  365 

Stream  sound,  xv.  Shetland,  9 

Streethouse,  Roman  road  at,  iii  Rox- 
burgh, 196 

Strettum  brae,  xii.  Aberdeen,  1092 

Strichen,  parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  687— 
house,  t&. 

Strickathrow,  pariah  of,  xi  Forfar,  662— 
hill,  664— house,  666 

String  loch,  vii  Argyle,  64 

Striven  loch,  vii.  Argyle,  108,  109 

Stroin  mount,  xv.  Sutherland,  119 

Strom  lake,  xv.  Shetland,  68 

Stroma  isle,  xv.  Caithness,  22,  Orkney,  72 

Stromberry  head,  xv.  Orkney,  79 

Strome  ferry,  xiv.  Ross,  109— castle,  ruins 
of,  110 

Stromness,  parish  o£  xv.  Orkney,  26 — 
head,  104— town,  29,  34,  215 

Stron  hill,  viii  Dunbarton,  155, 158, 170 
— colliery,  175, 177— ironstone  at,  179 

Stronchrubie,  caves  at,  xv.  Sutherland, 
106 — limestone  at,  108— remains  at, 
112 

Strone  point,  vii  Argyle,  574 

Strone  Rungie,  cairns  at,  xv.  Sutherland, 
201 

Stronfreggan  water,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 
369 

Stzonmalenoch  hill,  viii  Dunbarton,  155 

Stronsay  isle  and  frith,  xv.  Orkney,  86, 
156 

Stronsay  and  Eday,  united  parishes  of, 
xv.  Orkney,  156 

Stronshira  headland,  vii.  Argyle,  3 

Strontian  lead  mines,, vii.  Argyle,  134, 
154— quoad  tacra  parish  o£  158— val- 
ley, 124 
VOX*.  XV. 


Strowan  house,  x.  Perth,  741— annexed 

parish  of,  723 
Strubster,  kirk  o£,  xv.  Caithness,  160 
Strode  glen,  viii.  Stirling,  177 
Struay  cliffs,  v.  Bute,  41— cave  at,  55 
Struie  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  434 
Struthera  house,  ruins  of,  ix.  Fife,  524 
Struthil  well,  x.  Perth,  314 
Stray  well,  xiv.  Inverness,  487 
Stryal  cairn,  the,  iv.  Dumfries,  445 
Stuart  castle,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  382, 

391 
Stuartown,  village  o£  xiv.  Inverness,  377, 

395 
Stuck,  chapel  at,  x.  Perth,  272 
Stuckgoun,  property  of,  viiu  Dunbarton, 

97 
Stuckindroin,  cave  at,  viii  Dunbarton,  95 
Stuick-a-chroin  hill,  x.  Perth,  349 
Succoth,  property  of,  viii.  Dunbarton,  43 
Suddy,  annexed  parish  o£  xiv.  Ross,  57 

— property  o$  .59 
Sugar  loaf  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  105 
.Suidhe  €hallum  chille,  the,  v.  Bute,  54 
Suidhe  Ghatain  hill,  v.  Bute,  83, 84 
Suidhe  Choir  Fhionn,  the,  v.  Bute,  52 
Suidhe  Chuiman  bill,  xiv.  Inverness,  56 
Suilven  hills,  the,  xv.  Sutherland,   105, 

213 
Suisgill,  strath  o^  xv.  Sutherland,  134 
Sullom  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  56, 71 
Sulnaba  spring,  xiv.  Ross,  21 
Sumburgh  head,  xv.  Shetland,  145  — 

lighthouse,  94 
Summer  isles,  the,  xfv.  Ross,  74 
Summerlee  ironworks,  vi  Lanark,  643, 

648,  658 
Summendale,  battle  of,  xv.  Orkney,  68 
Summerville  house,iv.  Kirkcudbright,  226 
Sunadale  water,  vii  Argyle,  438 
Sunart,  district  of,  vii  Argyle,  118,  119 

— loch,  119,  121,  xiv.  Inverness,  525 
Sunday  well  tower,  ruins  of,  iv.  Dumfries, 

341 
Sunderland  hall,  iii  Selkirk,  5 
Sunderland  house,  vii.  Argyle,  651 
Sundhope  water,  iii  Roxburgh,  442 
Sundrum  castle,  v.  Ayr,  651,  656 — col- 
lieries, 651,  €60 — loch,  650— quarry, 

659 
Sunlaws,  caves  at,  iii  Roxburgh,  128— 

tower,  ruins  o^  130 
Sunnybank  quarries,  ix.  Fife,  839,  841 
Sunny  brae,  rocks  at,  iii  Roxburgh,  3 
Sunnyside  house,  i  Edinburgh,  1 1 
Sunnyside  house,  vi  Lanark,  18— marl 

pits,  8 
Surgeons*  hall,  Edinburgh,  i  Edinburgh, 

687 
Susanna  lead  mine,  vi  Lanark,  336 
Sutherlandshire,  observations  on,  xv.  Su- 
therland, 212 
Sutors  of  Cromarty  hills,  xiv.  Ross,  19, 

22,  30,  263 
Swaites  hill,  vi  Lanark,  536 
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Swana  loch,  xv.  Orkney,  198 
Swanbister,  freestone  at,  xv.  Orkney,  17 — 

mini  of  palace  at,  18 
Swanston,  village  of,  i.  Edinburgh,  121 
Swarbach*  minn,  channel  called,  x  v.  Shet- 
land, 99 
Swartmill  loch,  xt.  Orkney,  1 18 
Swellhead,  improvements  at,  xi  Kincar- 
dine, 192 
Sween,  see  Swen 

Sweetheart  abbey,  ruins  o£  iv.  Kirkcud- 
bright, 249 
Swen  castle,  ruins,  Ac.  o£  vii  Argyle,  261 , 

636— loch,  632 
Sweno's  stone,  xiii  Elgin,  165, 246 
Swina  ness,  xv.  Shetland,  38 
Swindon  hill,  ill.  Roxburgh,  448 
Swinehill  colliery,  vi.  Lanark,  723 
Swiney  property  of,  xv.  Caithness,  88— 

castle,  ruins  of,  91 
Swinkie  hill,  urns  found  at,  ix.  Fife,  955 
Swinnie,  camp  at,  iii  Roxburgh,  11— re- 
mains found  at,  1 3 
Swinridgemuir  collieries,  v.  Ayr,  232— 
house,  220 — ironstone  at,  21 3 — planta- 
tions, 216 
Swinsey  water,  v.  Ayr,  728 
Swinside  quarry,  iiL  Roxburgh,  255 
Swinton  loch,  ii  Berwick,  187— house,  189 
—plantations,  to.-- -property,  190— vil- 
lage, 193 
Swinton  and  Simprim,  united  parishes  of, 

ii.  Berwick,  187 
Switha  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  78 
Swona  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  72, 191 
Sword  well,  the,W,  Dumfries,  526— battle 

at,  256 
Swordle,  wood  at,  xiv.  Ross,  162 
Swordly  valley,  xv.  Sutherland,  67 
Swurd-danes,  the,  xiii.  Banff;  224 
Sydserf  house,  ii  Haddington,  333— hill, 

42 
Symington  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  417 
Symington,  parish  of,  v.  Ayr,  566 — vil- 
lage, ib. 
Symington,  pariah  of,  vi  Lanark,  867 
Symon*  field,  Ac.  iii  Roxburgh,  228 
Synniness  castle,  ruins  of,  iv.  Wigton,  69 
Synton  moss,  iii.  Roxburgh,  269— house 

and  plantations,  271 
Sypland,  British  fort  at,  i  v.  Kirkcudbright, 

20 
Sypsies,  limestone  at,  ix.  Fife,  944 — house, 

977— loch,  974 
Syster  loch,  xv.  Caithness,  36 
Taarner  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  296 
TactagiU  burn,  xv.  Shetland,  108 
Taf  burn,  iii.  Peebles,  39 
Tain,  parish  of,  xiv.  Ross,  280— hill,  281 
—quarries,  283,  294— town,  289, 292, 
295 
Tai-na-blair,  battle  of,  x.  Perth,  326 
Taing  hamlet,  xt.  Shetland,  95 
Tairth  water,  vi.  Lanark,  52 
Takmadoon,  view  from,  viii.  Burling,  140 


Tala  moss,  skirmish  at,  iii  Peebka,  U 
Talla  islet  and  castle,  x.  Perth,  1698 
Tallan  loch,  vii  Argyle,  661 
Tallisker  rarm,xiv.  Inverness,  295— house, 

296 
Talmine  hay,  xv.  Sutherland,  168— quar- 
ry, 179 
Tamanurie  hill,  xiii  Banff;  112 
Tamaree  mills,  viii  Stirling,  127 
Tammy*  hole,  pool  called,  xi  Forfar,  314 
Tamnahara  bill,  viii  Dunbarton,  104,231 

—loch,  109 
Tainnatherakins  hill,  viii  Stirling,  61 
Tamna-uriskin  hill,  viii  Stirling,  €1 
Tenant  isle,  xiv.  Ross,  74 
Tangleha,  village  of;  xi  Kincardine,  275. 

285 
Tankerness,  plantations  at,  xv.  Orkntv, 

177— house,  179 
Tanna  loch,  v.  Bute,  32 
Tannach  house,  xv.  Caithness,  142— saoss, 

128, 126 
Tannachy  house,  xiii  BanfF,  253,  255, 

Elgin,  167 
Tannadice,  parish  of,  xi  Forfar,  198— 

bouse,  200 
Tanner  water,  xii  Aberdeen,  1049 
Tannock  park  house,  v.  Ayr,  496 
Tantallan  castle,  ii  Haddington,  29, 319, 

823,  328 
Taocheillein  castle,  vii  Argyle,  85 
Tarbat,  parish  of,  xiv.  Ross,  460— house, 

20,  302, 306, 468— nest  and  ligations*, 

460,  xiii  Elgin,  147 
Tarbathy  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  242, 244 
Tarbatmains,  plantations  at,  xiv.  Rosa,  301 
Tarbart,  mission  of;  xiv.  Inverness,  158 
Tarbert  bay,  vii  Argyle,  396— castle,  rums 

of,  410— loch,  409— village,  274,  411 
Tarbert  bay,  viii  Dunbarton,  95— inn,  98, 

101 
Tarbert  hill,  v.  Ayr,  244 
Tarbet  castle,  rock  called,  ii  Haddington, 

204 
Tarbet  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
Taibhach,  battle  of;  xiv.  Ross,  405 
Tarbolton,  see  Torbolton 
Tarf  water,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  38, 64, 65, 

Wigton,  196 
Tarf  water,  xi  Forfiv,  192 
Tarff  water,  xiv.  Inverness,  51 
Tarlain  well,  xiii.  Banff,  274 
Tarland  bum,  xii  Aberdeen,  840— village, 

843 
Tarland  and  Migvie,  united  pariabes  <£, 

xii  Aberdeen,  839 
Tarlogie,  plantations  at,  xiv.  Ross,  206 
Taraty,  see  Trinity  Oaek 
Tarnuft  stone,  xiv.  Inverness,  483 
Tarras  water,  iv.  Dumfries,  487, 485— pe- 
trifying spring,  486 
Tarrensay  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  155 
Tarreoch  limeworke,  v.  Ayr,  820 
Tarriederaok,  the,  xiii  Banff;  255 
Tarriemount  quarry,  xiii  Banff,  248 
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Tarry  mUl,  xi  Forfar,  495 
Tarrymuick  moor,  vi  Lanark,  608 
Tarth  water,  iii  Peebles,  137, 136, 186 
Tarty  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  800,  805 
Tarves,  pariah  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  667 
Tarvet  house,  ix.  File,  8— tower,  ruins  of, 

524— spinning  nulla,  527 
Taahy  burn,  ironitone  at,  vl  Lanark*  81 
Tauneray  isle  and  caves,  ziv.  Ross,  158 
Tavanach  isle,  viii  Dunbarton,  157 
Tay,  frith  of;  ix.  Fife,  512,  x.  Perth,  826, 

xi  Forfer,  2, 539 
Tay,  loch,  x.  Perth,  463,  454,  705, 1079 
Tay,  river,  ix.  Fife,  56,  57,  82,  506,  578, 
579,  592,  596,  x.  Perth,  7, 8,  9,46, 163, 
165,369,  370,  405,  407,  424,  455,609, 
672,  686,  757,  962, 1044,  1130, 1168, 
1210,  xl  Forfcr,  1,  569 
Tayfield  house,  ix.  Fife,  508 
Taymouth  castfe,  x.  Perth,  468— wood*, 

460 
Tayocks,  property  of,  xi.  Forfar,  123 
Tayribbi,  village  <£  viL  Argyle,  251 
Teagus,  loch,  vii  Argyle,  168, 183 
Tealing,  parish  of,  xl  Forfer,  378 
Teampull  Choain,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Inverness, 

305 
Teampull  Frangaig,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 305 
Teampull  na  Trianaide,  ruins  o£  xiv.  In- 
verness, 169 
Teaninich,  stone  at,  xiv.  Ross,  343 
Tearnate,  ancient  mines  o&  vii  Argyle, 

170— loch,  166 
Teasses  house,  ix.  Fife,  525— lime  quarry, 

520 
Teith  water,  viii.  Stirling,  306,  x.  Perth, 
350,  351, 1160, 1225, 1226, 1248, 1249 
—bridge,  1230 
Teller*  well,  xii.  Aberdeen,  298 
Temple  close,  xii.  Aberdeen,  447 
Temple  hall  and  well,  ii  Berwick,  171 
Temple,  parish  o£  i   Edinburgh,  49 — 

church,  51-r-village,  52,  53 
Temple,  village  o£  ix.  Fife,  442 
Temple  house,  ii  Haddington,  193 
Temple,  ruins  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  45, 66 
Temple  hall,  ruins  of,  vi.  Lanark,  582 
Temple  house,  ruins  of,  iii  Peebles,  116 
Templecroft,  remains  found  at,  xiv.  Ross, 

252 
Temple  Denny,  district  o&  viii.  Stirling, 

117 
Templehall  house,  ix.  Fife,  718 
Templehouse  quarry,  v.  Ayr,  291— vil- 
lage, 731 
Templeland  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  601 
Templeton,  village  of;  xi  Forfiur,  660 
Tenandry,  qwnd  tacra  parish  of,  x,  Perth, 

662 
Tendal  water,  vii.  Argyle,  479 
Tent's  moor,  the,  ix.  Fife,  219,  x.  Perth,  4 
Tequliats  lime  quarry,  ix.  Fife,  520 
Ternavie,  ruins  of,  x.  Perth,  717 
Terperse,  property  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  446 


Terraughty  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  226 
Terreagles,  parish  at,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

230 
Terringzean  castle,  ruins  of,  v.  Ayr,  482 
Terrothead,  chapel  at,  iil* Roxburgh,  437 
Terry  chapel,  ruins  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  1 122 
Terth,  see  Tarth 
Tervie  born,  xiii  Banff,  126 
Tetherewe  farm,  xi  Forfar,  123 
Teuchats  lime  quarry,  ix.  Fife,  520 
Teunan,  see  Forglen 

Teviot  river,  iii.  Roxburgh,  2,  24,  76,  87, 
128,  177, 220,  221, 241, 280,  281,301, 
379,  380,  425,  428,  460 
Teviotbank  house,  iii   Roxburgh,  354, 

356,  372 
Teviotdale,  iii  Roxburgh,  460, 461— agri- 
cultural association,  404 
Teviotstone  hill,  iii.  Roxburgh,  426 
Texa  isle,  vii  Argyle,  661 
Thainston  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  655— house, 

660 
Thankerton,  annexed  parish  of,  vi.  La- 
nark, 873— collieries  and  village,  793, 
875 
Theafal  stone,  the,  vi  Lanark,  597 
Theodosia,  Roman  town  of,  viii  Dunbar- 
ton, 4 
Thickside,  embankment  at,  iv.  Dumfries, 

409 
Thiefs  buss,  the,  xi.  Kincardine,  289 
Thief*  cave  in  Monzie,  x.  Perth,  264 
ThieTs  road,  the,  iii  Peebles,  1 16 
Thieves  and  Nappers,  the,  iv.  Wigton,  233 
Thimble  row  village,  iii  Roxburgh,  198 
Thirdpart  house,  ix.  Fife,  977— woods, 

974 
Thirl  stane,  the,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  235 
Thirlestane    hill,  iii.    Roxburgh,   161 — 

house,  163 
Thirlestane  tower  and  castle,  ruins  o£  iii 

Selkirk,  68 
Thirlstane  castle,  ii  Berwick,  3,  5— pro- 
perty, 3 
Thistle  bridge,  coins  found  at,  x,  Perth* 

177 
Thorn  loch,  v.  Ayr,  804 
Thomas  the  Rhymer's  castle,  ruins  of,  ii 

Berwick,21 
Thomaston  castle,  ruins  o£  v.  Ayr,  782 
Thomastown,  fossil  remains  found  at,  xii 

Aberdeen,  299 
Thomson's  cave,  iii  Roxburgh,  244 
Thorlieahope,  farm  o£  iii  Roxburgh,  99 

— limestone  at,  442 
Thorn,  village  of,  vii  Renfrew,  190, 200, 

249 
Thorn  trees  of  Polwarth,  the,  ii  Berwick, 

234 
Thornhill  quarry,  vi.  Lanark,  835 
Thornhill,  village  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  91, 97, 

99  100 
Thornhill,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  1248, 1265, 

1281 
Thoraithwaite,  remains  at,  iv.  Wigton,  233 
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Thornlie  bank,  village  of,  vii.  Renfrew,  41 
Thommuir  limeworks,  vl  Lanark,  569 
Thornton,  Druidical  remains  at,  xii.  Aber- 
deen, 622 
Thornton  collieries,  ix.  Fife,  661 — vitriol 
manufactory,  677 — village  and  chapel, 
682 
Thornton,  fossil  remains  at,  xi  Forfar,  342 
Thornton  castle,  ii  Haddington,  241— 

water,  235 
Thornton    aisle,  xi  Kincardine,  301 — 

castle,  25, 302 
Thornton,  limeworks  at,  vi  Lanark,  882 
Thorntonloch,  village  of,  ii  Haddington, 

233,  236,  246 
Thorntree  mains,  ii.  Haddington,  293 
Thornybank,  village  of,  i.  Edinburgh,  501 
Thornydyke,  village  of,  ii.  Berwick,  63 
Thornylee,  quarry  at,  iii  Peebles,  28 
Threave  castle,  ruins  and  history  o(,  iv. 

Kirkcudbright,  157,181 
Three  brethren  cairn,  hill  of,  iii.  Selkirk,  2 
Three  kings  rocks,  xiii.  Banff,  316 
Threepwood,  remains  at,  v.  Ayr,  578 — 

mills  at,  591 
Three  shire  stone,  vi.  Lanark,  498 
Three  Sisters  rocks,  v.  Ayr,  245 
Three  thorns  quarry,  v.  Ayr,  335 
Three  trees  of  Dysart,  the,  ix.  Fife,  133 
Three  wells  farm,  xi.  Kincardine,  21 
Thriepland  burn,  vi.' Lanark,  883,  vii 

Renfrew,  386, 537 
Thrieplaw  church,  ruins  of,  ii.  Hadding- 
ton, 180  f 
Thrieve  castle,  ruins  and  history  of,  iv. 

Kirkcudbright,  157, 181 
Thrippet  haugh,  vi.  Lanark,  257 
Throsk  harbour,  viii  Stirling,  306— tile- 
work.  332 
Through-let  channel,  vii  Renfrew,  409 
Thrumster,  chapel  at,  xv.  Caithness,  1 60 

— Pictish  remains,  &c.  at  137, 141 
Thugar  Btane,  the,  v.  Ayr,  294 
Thuk,  chapel  at,  viii.  Stirling,  335 
Thura,  property  of,  xv.  Caithness,  116 
Thurso,  parish  of,  xv.  Caithness,  1 — town, 
1,  3,  7 — castle,  ruins  o£  4 — river,  1,  2 
— bay,  1,  7 
Thurston,  property,  &c.  of,  ii.  Hadding- 
ton, 234,  238,  239 
Tibbermore,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  1028 
Tibbers  castle,  ruins  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  503 

— Roman  camp  of,  327 
Tiel  water,  ix.  Fife,  148,  249, 801 
Tig  water,  v.  Ayr,  415,416 
Tighary  point,  cave  at,  xi  v.  Inverness,  161 
Tighe  talmhidh  na  Druinich,  the,  xv.  Su- 
therland, 111 
Tigh  na  craig,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Ross,  45 
Tigh'n'Sealg,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  152 
Till  water,  iii  Roxburgh,.  160, 450 
Tillanamols  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  723 
Tiller  burn,  vi.  Lanark,  765,  772 
Tillery  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  698 
Tillicoultry,  parish  at,  viii  Clackmannan, 


66— house,  to.  70, 72,  77— faro,  «7— 

—village,  73 
Tilliebreen,  tradition  regarding,  xii  Aber- 
deen, 1069 
Tilliecairn,  urns  found  at,  xii  Aberdeen, 

1060 
Tillie  Tudlem  castle,  vi  Lanark,  944 
Tiltiorn,  Pictish  camp  at,  xii  Aberdeen, 

738 
Tillphoudie  house,  ruinsof,  xM.  Aberdeen, 

1056— hill,  to. 
Tillyangus,  skirmish  at,  xii  Aberdeen,  850 
TillydafFs  cairn,  xii.  Aberdeen,  425 
Tillyfour  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  639— plan- 
tations, 636 
TiUygreig  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  132 
Tillyminnet  glen,  xiii  Banff,  95 
Tillymuick  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  693 
Tillyochie  mill,  is.  Kinross  14 
Tillythrowie,  ruins  of  chapel    at,  xiii 

Banff,  97 
Tilny  glen,  xv.  Sutherland,  134 
Tilt,  glen,  x.  Perth,  559— water,  560 
Tilwhilly  castle,  xi.  Kincardine,  343,  34S 

— limeworks,  330 — property,  325 
Tirnah  burn,  iii.  Selkirk,  61 
Timpandean  tower,  ruins  of,  iii  Roxburgh, 

1). 
Tina,  Roman  station  o£  xi  Forfar,  665 
Tine,  see  Tyne 

Tingwall  loch,  xv.  Shetland,  59,  68 
Tingwall,    Whiteness,    and     Weesdale, 

united  parishes  of,  xv.  Shetland,  59 
Tinnis  castle,  iii.  Peebles,  41,  73 — hill 

and  water,  Roxburgh,  441 
Tinto  hill,  vi.  Lanark,  93,  94,517,518, 

867,  953— tumuli  on,  870 
Tinwald  downs,  iv.  Dumfries,  IS — house, 

44 
Tinwald  and  Trailflat,  united  parishes  o£ 

iv.  Dumfries,  39 
Tipperty,  spring  at,  xiii  Banff;  147 — hill, 

149 
Tirally  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  201 
Tiree  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  195 
Tiree  and  Coll,  united  parishes  of,  vii. 

Argyle,  195 
Tirefoor  castle,  ruins  of,  vii  Argyle,  242 
Tister,  property  of,  xv.  Caithness,  114 
Titwood,  lands  of;  vi  Lanark,  668 
Tiviot,  see  Teviot 
Tobar  a  cbinn,  tradition  regarding,  xiv. 

Inverness,  315 
Tobar  Acraig  well,  xv.  Caithness,  70 
Tobar  Ashig  well,  xiv.  Inverness,  305 
Tobar  Massan  well,  xv.  Sutherland,  191 
Tobar  na  domhnuich,  the,  xiv.  Ross,  257 
Tobar  na  gul  spring,  xiv.  Inverness,  380 
Tobar  na  h'AnnaitwelUxiv.  Inverness,  305 
Tobar  nam  Fiann  hill,  x.  Perth,  786 
Tobar  na  Muire,  xiv.  Ross,  344 
Tobar  na  slainte,  xiv.  Roes,  21 
Tobermory,  quoad  sacra  parish  of,  vii  Ar- 
gyle, 354 — village,  ib. 
Tobernareal,  battle  of,  x.  Perth,  1103 
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Toberonochy  harbour,  vii  Argyle,  73— 

village,  79 
Tochieneal,  spring  at,  xiii  Bani£  316— 

cottage,  317— distillery,  341 
Tod  craigs,  iii.  Roxburgh,  161 
Todhead  hill,  xi.  Kincardine,  310 
Todheugh  quarry,  ii.  Berwick,  171 
Todholes  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  443 
Todholes  castle,  ruins  of,  vi.  Lanark,  68 
Todahawhaugh&campat,iii  Roxburgh,  91 
Todshawhill,  camp  at,  iii  Roxburgh,  90 
Tod's  mill,  dens  at,  ii.  Linlithgow,  124 
Toftferry,  tradition  regarding,  xv.  Caith- 
ness, 138 
Tofthohn,  Pictish  remains  at,  iii  Rox- 
burgh, 444 
Toftingall,  loch,  xv.  Caithness,  50 
Tofts,  geological  appearances  at,  iii  Rox- 
burgh, 255 
Toftsness,  ruins  on,  xv.  Orkney,  136 
Tolbzies  stone,  ix.  Fife,  732 
Tolla  loch,  vii.  Argyle,  85 
Tollcross,  village  of,  vi.  Lanark,  652 
Tollie,  suppressed  parish  of,  xiv.  Ross, 

252— scenery  of,  264 
Tollis  hill,  camp  on,  ii  Berwick,  5 
Tollo  hill,  xi  Kincardine,  178 
Tollpark,  Roman  remains  at,  viii.  Dun- 
barton,  141 
Tolquhon  castle,  ruins  of,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

669 
Tolstabay,  xiv.  Ross,  117— head,  118— 

sands,  117 
Tom-a-bhoid,  antiquities  at,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 56 
Tomachar,  sculptured  stone  at,  xii  Aber- 
deen, 1072 
Tom-a-chastei,  x.  Perth,  491,  734 
Tora-a-chroich,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  391 
Tom-a-mhoid,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  391 
Tom-an-moid,  ruins  of,  xi.  Forfar,  325 
Tomantoul,  see  Tomintoul 
Tomatin,  plantations  at,  xiv.  Inverness, 

103 
Tombia,  chapel  at,  xiii  Banff,  140 
Tomdow  rock,  xiii.  Elgin,  63 
Tom  Eanraic,  superstition  regarding,  xiv. 

Inverness,  469 
Tomenbowie  church,  ruins  of,  x.  Perth, 
•     272 

Tomintoul,  quoad  sacra  parish  of,  xiii. 
Banff,  296— village,  138,  301,  305— 
church,  &c.  307 
Tom  Mhoit,  British  fort  at,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 470 
Tommore  burn,  xiii.  Banff,  1 26 
Ton>na-Chessaig  hill,  x.  Perth,  355 
Tomnaclag  hill,  viii  Dunbarton,  157 
Tomna-hivrich,  Druidical  remains  on,  xii 

Aberdeen,  958 
Tomnahurich  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  8,  13 
Tomnarroch  burn,  xiii  Nairn,  27 
Tomnavin  distillery,  xiii  Banff,  198 
Tomnaverie,    a  Druidical  'temple,    xii 
Aberdeen,  842 


Tomnavoulin  bridge,  xiii.  Banff,  139 

Tomphin,  ironstone  at,  viii.  Stirling,  144 

Tomrawer  limeworks,  viii  Stirling,  142 

Tomtain  hill,  viii.  Stirling,  140 

Ton  burn,  xii.  Aberdeen,  818 

Tonderghie,  copper  ore  at,  iv.  Wigton,  54 

Tonerghee,  remains  at,  iv.  Wigton,  233 

Tong,  aird  of,  xiv.  Ross,  1 17— isle,  159 — 
sands,  117— water,  120 

Tongland,  parish  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 
63 — abbey,  ruins  of,  88 

Tongue,  parish  of,  xv.  Sutherland,  164— 
house,  ib.  173,  177— Kyle,  164,  166, 
168— point,  166— village,  171, 180 

Tookquay  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  115 — loch, 
118 

Topran  well,  xiii.  Elgin,  62 

Tor  bum,  vi.  Lanark,  883 

Tor  burn,  vii.  Renfrew,  386,  537 

Tor  hill,  ii  Linlithgow,  110 

Tor  linn,  ruins  of  tower  at,  iv.  Dumfries, 
69 

Tor  ness,  xv.  Orkney,  157 

Tor  of  Bighouse,  xv.  Sutherland,  215 

Tor  of  Logierait,  x.  Perth,  690 

Tor  of  Troup,  plantations  of,  xiii  Banff, 
281 

Tor  a'Bhean  hill,  xiv.  Inverness,  8,  1 4 

Tor  Alvie,  hill  and  monument  on,  xiv. 
Inverness,  88 

Tor  a  Chaistel,  ruins  of,  v.  Bute,  52 

Torbeck  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  1  J*5 

Torbol  hill,  v.  Ayr,  747 

Torboll  hills,  xv.  Sutherland,  2 

Torbolton,  parish  of,  v.  Ayr,  741 — loch, 
743,  766— village,  741,  758 

Torbrax,  spring  at,  viii.  Dunbarton,  172 

Torcastle  of  Dallas,  ruins  of;  xiii.  Elgin, 
198 

Torcorse  hill,  v.  Ayr,  743,  746 

Tordarroch,  massacre  at,  xiv.  Inverness, 
516 — Druidical  remains  at,  519 

Tordoff  point,  iv.  Dumfries,  262 

Tore  burn,  xiii  Banff;  275 

Tore  of  Troup,  the,  xiii.  Banff,  281 

Torfoot,  Roman  coins  found  at,  vi  La- 
nark, 303 

Torgarrow  burn,  xiii  Nairn,  27 

Torhead,  skirmish  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  70 

Torhouse,  standing  stones  of,  i  v.  Wigton,  2 

Tork  hilL,  xiv.  Inverness,  519 

Torkie  hill,  x.  Perth,  559 

Torloisk  house,  vii  Argyle,  342 

Torlum  hill,  x.  Perth,  312,  317,  491,  725 

Tormor,  frills  of,  x.  Perth,  541 

Tormore,  Druidical  remains  at,  v.  Bute, 
52-rocksat,44 

Tornagrain,  spring  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  380 

Tornanshiain,  remains  on,  v.  Bute,  23 

Tornidneoin  hill,  v.  Bute,  8 

Tornneben  hill,  xv.  Sutherland,  119 

Torosay,  parish  o£  vii  Argyle,  277 

Torphichen,  parish  of,  ii.  Linlithgow,  34 
— village,  52— preceptory,  47,  i.  Edin- 
burgh, 364 
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Terquhan  bouse,  i  Edinburgh,  417 
TorquiTs  cave,  xv.  Sutherland,  25 
Torr  of  Logierait,  x.  Perth,  690 
Torra  water,  xiv.  Ross,  U3 
Torran,  limestone  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  302 
Torrance,  suppressed  parish  o£  vi  La- 
nark, 887— house,  419, 887, 892— kirk, 
887 
Torrance,  village  of,  viii  Stirling,  268, 259 
Torranrigh  hill,  v.  Bute,  20 
Torrich,  improvements  at,  xiii.  Nairn,  4 
Torridon,  district  of,  xiv.  Ross,  99— loch, 

90— river,  100 
Torrie  burn,  ix.  File,  728— collieries,  ib. 

—house,  ib.  733— village,  733 
Torrie,  village  of,  xii  Aberdeen,  73 
Torrisdale  bay,  xv.  Sutherland,  168—- wa- 
ter, 170,  215,  vii.  Argyle,  438 
Tom,  Druidical  circles  at,  iv.  Kirkcud- 
bright, 153— cove,  156— lake,  31 
Torrs,  plantations  at,  vii.  Renfrew,  862 
Torry  hill,  xi.  Kincardine,  196 — pier,  199 
— village,  196,  208 — improvements  at, 
205 
Torryburn,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  727 — vil- 
lage, 732,  733 
Torsay  isle,  vii.  Argyle,  71 
Torse,  property  o£  xv.  Caithness,  88,  99 

—castle,  ruins  of,  91 
Torsonce  castle,  ruins  of,  i  Edinburgh, 

418— inn,  429 
Torthorwald,  parish  o£  iv.  Dumfries,  29 

— castle,  ruins  of,  i6.— village,  ib.  32 
Torwood  house,  x.  Perth,  1008 
Torwood  castle,  viii  Stirling,  381 — head, 
remains  at,  362— house,  ruins  of,  *5.— 
oak,  381— Roman  road  at,  322— vil- 
lage, 385 
Torwoodlee,  property  ofj  i.   Edinburgh, 
407 — castle  and  house,417,418 — wood 
at,  iii.  Roxburgh,  65 
Toscarton,  annexed  parish  of,  iv.  Wigton, 

162 
Totagan  nan  Druidean,  cairns  at,  xiv.  In- 
verness, 267 
Totborl  castle,  ruins  of,  vi  Lanark,  484 
Touch  burn,  viii  Stirling,  307— planta- 
tions, 314 
Touchadam,  improvements  at,  viii.  Stir- 
ling, 328 
Toucks  hill,  xi.  Kincardine,  213 
Tough,  parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  611 
Tour  burn,  ix.  Fife,  829 
Tourie  Lum,  distiict  of,  xiv.  Ross,  382 
Tours,  old  mines  at,  vi.  Lanark,  851 
Toward  castle,  ruins  of,  vii  Argyle,  600— 

point  and  lighthouse,  574 
Towe  hill,  viil  Dunbarton,  142 
Tower  burn,  ix.  Fife,  829 
Tower  castle,  ruins  of,  vii.  Renfrew,  96 
Tower  dean,  ii.  Berwick,  291,  295,  301— 

burn,  293 
Tower  collieries,  vi.  Lanark,  568 
Tower  hill,  ix.  Fife,  823 
Tower  hill,  x.  Perth,  1206 


Tower  inn  of  Hawick,  iii-  Roxburgh,  393 
Tower  Lindsay,  ruins  oC,  vi.  Lanark,  331 
Tower  of  Alloa,  ruins  o£  viii.  Clackman- 
nan, 2 
Tower  of  Halbar  colliery,  vi.  Lanark,  568 
Tower  of  Repentance,  ruins  of,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 250 
Towers  at  Banff;  ruins  called,  xiii  Banff, 

28 
Towie  burn,  xii  Aberdeen,  4 16— castle, 
ruins  o£  4 17— parish  of,  450— property, 
991 
Towie  Barclay  castle,  ruins  o£  xii  Aber- 
deen, 287— house,  995 
Townend  house,  Symington,  v.  Ayr,  567 
Townend  of  Threepwood,  remains  at,  v. 

Ayr,  578 
Townhall,  Ayr,  v.  Ayr,  23 
Townhall,  Greenock,  vii.  Renfrew,  425 
Townhall,  Inverness,  xiv.  Inverness,  16 
Townhall,  Leith,  i  Edinburgh,  766 
Townhall,  Perth,  x.  Perth,  82 
Townhall,  Wick,  xv.  Caithness,  142 
Townhead,  Arbuthnott,  remains  found  at, 

xi.  Kincardine,  161 
Townhead  quarry,  Ayr,  v.  Ayr,  40 
Townhead  of  Banchory,  village  of,  xi. 

Kincardine,  355 
Townhead  of  Kilsyth  bouse,  viii  i 
146— loch,  to.— paper  mill,  160 
Townhead  of  Penpont,  village  o£  iv. . 

fries,  508 

Townhill  colliery,  ix.  Fife,  834,  837— vil- 
lage, 874 
Townhouse,  Banff,  xiii.  Banff,  34 
Townhouse,  Beith,  v.  Ayr,  601 
Townhouse,  Dunse,  ii  Berwick,  255 
Townhouse,  Forres,  xiii  Elgin,  164 
Townloch,  Dunfermline,  ix.  File,  82ft 
Town  Manor  tower,  ruins  o£  iii  Peebles, 

116 
Town  Yetholm,  village  of,  iii  Roxburgh, 

159,  160, 165,  173 
Trabrown,  brewery  at,  ii  Haddington,  166 
Tradeston,  see  Glasgow  and  Govan 
Trailflat,  annexed  parish  o£  iv.  Dumfries, 

39 
Trailtrow,  suppressed  pariah  of,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 244 
Tram,  brig  o\  xv.  Caithness,  119 
Tranent,  parish  o£  ii  Haddington,  282 — 
I       battle  of,  293— collieries,  288— town, 
|       282,  289,  299 

,  Traprain  law,  ii  Haddington,  18, 19,  358 
1  Traquair  forest,  i.  Edinburgh,  409 
!  Traquair,  pariah  of; iii.  Peebles,  36— house, 
|      40,  44— Know,  remains  found  at,  41 
1  Trearne  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  573 
|  Trees,  camp  at,  v.  Ayr,  365 
Treesbank  house,  v.  Ayr,  610 
Tre&d,  cliffc  at,  xv.  Caithness,  87 
Trefor  hill,  xii.  Aberdeen,  294 
'  Treig  water  and  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  505 

Tresgill,  caver  at,  xv.  Sutherland,  85 
I  Treshinish  isles,  vii  Argyle,  340 
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Trees  neat,  xv.  Orkney,  1 33— ruins  of  cha- 
pel, Ac.  at,  136,  141 
Tresta  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  23,  32,  101 
Trevie  loch,  xiii  Elgin,  196 
Trealivall  loch,  xiv.  Rots,  159 
Tribboch  tower,  ruins  o£  v.  Ayr,  642 
Trinity  chain  pier,  i  Edinburgh,  781— 
chapel,  667  —  hospital,  721  —college 
church,  662— house,  763 
Trinity  church  of  St  Andrews,  ix.  Fife, 

470 
Trinity  Gask,  pariah  of,  x.  Perth,  335 
Trinity  monastery,  Dunbar,  iL  Hadding- 
ton, 79 
Trinity  muir  fiur,  zi  Forfar,  141 
Trinity  temple,  ruins  o£  xiv.  Inverness, 

169 
Trinity  well,  i.  Edinburgh,  538 
Trinity  well,  x.  Perth,  335 
Trochairn  limeworks,  t.  Ayr,  504 
Trochery  castle,  ruins  of,  x.  Perth,  1005 
Trochrigg  house,  v.  Ayr,  396 
Trodda  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  240 
Trohaughton,  Roman  camp  at,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 12 
Tromie  water,  xiv.  Inverness,  65 
Tron  church,  &c.  i.  Edinburgh,  663 
Tronach  castle,  ruins  o£  xiiL  Banff,  254 
Tronda  voe,  cave  at,  xv.  Shetland,  57 
Trondra  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  9 
Trool  loch,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  1 1 9 
Troon  point,  v.  Ayr,  669— town  and  har- 
bour, 688,  684  -quoad  sacra  parish  of, 
685 
Troqueer,  parish  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

233 
Troqueerholm  house,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

226 
Trosachs,  the,  x.  Perth,  850 
Troternish,  barony  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  241, 

257 
Trouchment,  village  of,  xi.  Forfar,  218 
Troughewan,  property  of,  v.  Bute,  74 
Troup  burn,  xiii.  Banff,  275— head,  145, 
371— hill,  274 — house  and  plantations, 
281,285— den,  278 
Troustrie,  quarry  at,  ix.  Fife,  946 
Trow  craigs,  the,  iii  Roxburgh,  139 
Trudersoaig  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  137 
Truim  water,  xiv.  Inverness,  65 
Trumpan,  massacre  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  329 
Trustach  forest,  xi.  Kincardine,  836— 

house,  828— property,  325 
Tryal  cairn,  iv.  Dumfries,  445 
Trysting  stones  of  Morebattle,  iii.  Rox- 
burgh, 451 
Trysting  tree  of  Kelso,  ill  Roxburgh,  305 
Trysting  tree  of  Roxburgh,  iii.  Roxburgh, 

129 
Tuacks,  tumuli  called,  xv.  Orkney,  126 
Tubemach,  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  151 
Tudhope  hill,  iii.  Roxburgh,  441— mine- 
ral well  at,  2 
Tuimpan  head,  xiv.  Ross,  115, 118 
Tuirck  loch,  x.  Perth,  786 


Tuiteam  Tarbhach,  battle  of,  xiv.  Ross, 

408 
Tullach,  sheep  farm  ot,  xiv.  Inverness, 

504 
Tulliallan,  narish  of,  x.   Perth,  867  — 

castle,  ruins  of,  868 — modern  castle 

of,  to. 
Tullibardine  muir,  x.  Perth,  298— chapel, 

ruins  o£  299 
Tullibody  house,  viii  Clackmannan,  19, 

43 — plantations,  18— village,  44,  54 
Tullibole,  annexed  parish  of,  x.  Perth, 

1017 
Tullich   castle,  ruins  of,  xii  Aberdeen, 

1059— suppressed  parish  of,  772—  vil- 
lage, 779,  781 
Tullich  burn,  xiiL  Banff,  104 
Tullimoss,  battle  of,  x.  Perth,  1 101 
Tullins  hill,  camp  on,  ii  Berwick,  5 
Tulloch  loch,  xiii  Elgin,  240— property, 

120 
Tulloch,  cairn  at,  xi.  Kincardine,  37 
Tulloch  bleachfield,  x.  Perth,  94,  190— 

village,  86,  97 
Tulloch  castle,  xiv.  Ross,  212,  306— hill, 

212— property.  320 
Tullochard  hill,  xiv.  Ross,  171 
Tullochgriban  loch,  xiii.  Elgin,  125 
Tulloch  venus,  remains  found  at,  xii  Aber- 
.  deen,  613 

Tullos  hill,'  xi.  Kincardine,   197 — pro- 
perty, 205,  Forfar,  143 
Tullybeagles,  district  of,  x.  Perth,  424— 

slate  quarries,  428 
TullybeKon  hill,  x.  Perth,  424,  426— 

house,  434 
Tullydivie,  school  at,  xiii.  Elgin,  193 
Tullynessle  and  Forbes,  united  parishes 

of,  xii  Aberdeen,  439 
Tulm  fort,  ruins  of,  xiv.  Inverness,  266— 

isle,  240 
Tummel  loch,  x.  Perth,  560,  757— river, 

546, 560,  639,  640, 686, 757, 758 
Tundergartb,  parish  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  195 
Turf  dike  coal  pit,  v.  Ayr,  432,  437,  443 
Turin  hill,  xi  Forfar,  597,  598,  627— 

house,  627— quarries,  540,  598,  600 — 

remains  at,  606 
Turing's  tower,  rums  of,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

699 
Turleum  hill,x.  Perth,  312,317,491,725 
Turnagain  hill,  x.  Perth,  174 
Turnberry  castle,  ruins  of,  v.  Ayr,  782-* 

head,  394 
Turner  hall,  xii  Aberdeen,  906 
Turn  law  cairns,  ii.  Berwick,  73, 101 
Turnlaw  hill,  vi  Lanark,  417 
Turnhouse  hill,  i  Edinburgh,  310,  3)2— 

camp  at,  317 
Turnwheel,  meeting  of  Calder  and  Clyde 

at,  vi.  Lanark,  419 
Turret  loch,  x.  Perth,  726— water,  491, 

726,  727,  xi  Forfar,  192 
Turriff,  parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  981— 

town,  982, 1005— cross,  993— agricul- 
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tural  association,  1012— skirmish  at, 
989 
Turry  chapel,  ruins  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  958 
Tushielaw  tower,  ruins  of;  iii  Selkirk,  61, 

67 
Tutop  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  426,  427 
Twa  brigs  of  Ayr,  the,  v.  Ayr,  7 
Twalt  church,  xv.  Shetland,  114 
Twatt,  burial  ground  at,  xv.  Shetland, 

110 
Tweed  river,  ii  Berwick,  50, 52,  150, 159, 
200,  365,  iii.  Peebles,  1,  2,  24,  37,  58, 
71,  78,  122,  176,  Roxburgh,  51,  53, 
105,  128,  301,419,460,  Selkirk,  1,2, 
11,  12, 14,79,  vL  Lanark,  52 
Tweeddale,  iii  Peebles,  175,  Roxburgh, 

460 
Tweeden,  petrifying  spring  at,  iii.  Rox- 
burgh, 442— water,  441,  442 
Tweedhill  house,  ii.  Berwick,  154 
Tweedhope  burn,  iii.  Peebles,  59 
Tweedhopefoot,  farm  of,  iii.  Peebles,  66 
Tweedmill,  fossil  remains  at,  ii  Berwick, 

203 
Tweedscross,  Druidical    remains  at,  iii. 

Peebles,  62 
Tweedshaws,  rise  of  Tweed  at,  iii.  Peebles, 

58 
Tweedside,  iii  Selkirk,  79 
Tweedsmuir,  parish  of,  iii.  Peebles,  56 
Tweedswell,  iii  Peebles,  122 
Twiglees,  stones  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  400 
Twingas  head,  xv.  Orkney,  104 
Two  mile  burn,  vi.  Lanark,  848 
Twynhokn,  parish  of,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

37 — village,  44 
Tyncaim  quarry,  xiv.  Inverness,  84 
Tyne  water,  i  Edinburgh,  56,  191, 192, 
ii  Haddington,  2,  19,  30,  71,  107, 131, 
173,174,193,272,345,359 
Tyne  river,  iii.  Roxburgh,  441 
Tyneside  games,  ii.  Haddington,  15 
Tynet  burn,  xiii.  Banff,  250 — property  of, 

Elgin,  120 
Tynninghame,  suppressed  parish  and  vil- 
lage of,  ii  Haddington,  29— bay,  30— 
house,  30,  31 — woods,  35,  36 
Tynron,  parish  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  473 
Tyrebagger  hill  and  quarries,  xii  Aber- 
deen, 121 
Tyrie,  parish  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  717 
Tyrie,  ruins  of  chapel  at,  ix.  Fife,  810 
Tyrom  castle,  vii  Argyle,  122,  147 
Uaglamaich  cave,  vii.  Argyle,  535 
Uaigh-an-dlinebhee,  tradition  regarding, 

xiv.  Inverness,  99 
Uaigh  mhic  Ohil  Andrei's  cave,  xv.  Su- 
therland, 25 
Uaigh  Thorcuil  cave,  xv.  Sutherland,  25 
Uaish,  Ben,  xiv.  Ross,  244 
Uamh  loch,  vii  Argyle,  122 
Uamh  a  Choinnleir  cave,  xiv.  Inverness, 

325 
Uamh  an  oir  cave,  xiv.  Inverness,  240, 
248 


Uamhmor  cave,  x.  Perth,  34$— mount, 

to.  1225 
Uaric,  Ben,  xv.  Sutherland,  138, 189 
Udale,  property  of,  xiv.  Ross,  13 
Uddingston,  village  o£  vi  Lanark,  766, 

767,  793,  797— plough,  796 
Udny,  parish  o£  xii  Aberdeen,  131— 

castle,  132 
Udstown,  form  of,  vi  Lanark,  269 
Ugie  water,  xii  Aberdeen,  141, 187,  345, 

347,  860 
Ui,  district  o£  xiv.  Ross,  115 — isthmus, 

117 
Uidhay  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  200 
Uig,  parish  of;  xiv.  Ross,  151— bay,  tB. 
Uigg  glen,  xiv.  Inverness,  286— bay,  to. 
Uievay  bay,  xiv.  Inverness,  200 
Uisgava  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  195 
Uist,  sound  of,  xiv.  Inverness,   155  — 
North,  island  and  parish  of;   159 — 
South,  island  and  parish  of,  182 
Ulay,  Ben,  xiv.  Ross,  171 
Ulbster  chapel,  xv.  Caithness,  150— head, 

119— house,  124,  142 
Ullapool,  village  of;  xv.  Shetland,   108, 

xiv.  Ross,  73,  86— water,  74 
Ullhouse,  xv.  Shetland,  57 
Ulston,  village  of;  iii  Roxburgh,  18 
Ulva  isle,  vii  Argyle,  340,  345— house, 
349— quoad  sacra  parish  of  345  — 
sound,  ib.  347 
Ulysses  haven,  village  of,  xi  Forfar,  255 
Underbank  house,  ruins  of,  v.  Ayr,  249, 

253 
Undercraig  hill,  vii  Renfrew,  *502 
Underwood  house,  v.  Ayr,  765 
Unes  water,  xv.  Sutherland,  215 
Unick  water,  xi  Forfar,  192 
Unicorn  rock,  xv.  Shetland,  1 
Unimore,  valley  of,  vii  Argyle,  168 
Unst,  parish  and  island  of,  xv.  Shetland, 

36 
Unthank,  chapel  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  440 
Unthank  burn,  vi  Lanark,  303 
Uphall,  parish  of,  ii  Linlithgow,  85 — vil- 
lage, 87 
Upla  moor  quarry,  vii  Renfrew,  320 — 

village,  330 
Uppat  property  and  house,  xv.  Suther- 
land, 154 
Upper  Banchory,  district  of;  xi.  Kincar- 
dine, 324 
Upper  Banton,  forge  at,  viii  Stirling,  160 
Upper  Coll  water,  xiv.  Ross,  1 20 
Upper  Crailing,  suppressed  parish  of;  iii 

Roxburgh,  177 
Upper  Drumin  distillery,  xiii  Banff,  1 38 
Upper  Machar,  see  New  Machar 
Upper  Nisbet  village,  iii  Roxburgh,  183 
Upper  Tulloch,  cairn  at,  xi  Kincardine, 

87 
Upsetlington,  ancient  parish  of,  ii  Ber- 
wick, 180— village,  183 
Urafirth  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  71 
Urates,  limestone  at,  vi  Lanark,  82 
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Urchany  hill,  xiii  Nairn,  I— plantations, 

3 
Urchay  water,  vii.  Argyle,  82,  84,  89 
Ure  glen,  vii  Argyle,  473— water,  479 
Ure  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  1 17 
Urie  bay  and  pier,  xv.  Shetland,  23,  52 

— ruins  of  chapel  at,  25 
Urigill  loch,  xy.  Sutherland,  217 
Urquhart,  parish  of;  xiii  Elgin,  44 — 

priory,  46 
Urquhart  quarry,  ix.  Fife,  841 
Urquhart  bay,  xiv.  Inverness,  44— castle, 

ruins  of,  43— glen,  37 
Urquhart  and  Gtenmoriston,  united  pa- 
rishes of;  xiv.  Inverness,  36 
Urquhart  and  Logie,  Wester,  united  pa- 
rishes of;  xiv.  Ross,  363 
Urr  loch,  iv.  Dumfries,  330 
Vrrf  parish  ot,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  247— 
loch,  193-river,  191,193,  210,211, 
257, 282,  347 
Urrard  cascade,  x,  Perth,  640 
Urray,  parish  of,  xiv.  Ross.  399 
Urwell,  see  Orwell 
■Ury  water,  xii  Aberdeen,  561,  598,  599, 

635,  656,  728,  749 
Ury  hill  and  loch,  v.  Bute,  7 
Ury  house,  xi  Kincardine,  244, 246,  252 
—mineral  spring,  245— property,  251 
improvements  at,  253 
Usan,  rocks  at,  xi.  Forfar,  249— house, 

252— village,  252, 255 
Use  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  115 
Uahinish  mount,  xiv.  Ross,  158 — point, 

183 
Ussie  loch,  xiv.  Ross,  246 
Uyea  island,  xv.  Shetland,  88, 48,  71— 
obelisk,  3tt— burial  ground,  42— sound, 
36 
Vaichard,  Ben,  xiv.  Ross,  263 
Vaila  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  19— sound,  t6. 
Valence  tower,  vi  Lanark,  788 
Vallay  island  and  harbour,  xiv.  Inverness, 

161, 163 
Valleyfield  paper  mills,  L  Edinburgh,  34, 

44 
Valleyfield  house  and  village,  x.  Perth, 

60i 
Valleyfield  hill,  xv.  Shetland,  36 
Vallich,  Ben,  xv.  Sutherland,  135 
Valtos,  school  at,  xiv.  Ross,  153, 155 
Vanduaria,  Roman  town  of;  vii.  Renfrew, 

186 
Vane  castle,  ruins  of,  xi.  Forfar,  314 
Vannich  water,  xii.  Aberdeen,  530 
Varrich,  promontory  o£  xv.  Sutherland, 

166— cattle,  ruins  o^  175 
Vasa  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  81 
Vat,  cave  called  the,  xii.  Aberdeen,  775 
Vaten,  Erd  house  at,  xiv.  Inverness,  336 
Vaternish  point,  xiv.  Inverness,  241— 

quoad  sacra  parish  of;  323 
Vaterstein  point,  xiv.  Inverness,  324, 327 
Vatsetter  salmon  fisheries,  xv.  Shetland, 
86 
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Vault  glen,  trees  at,  viii.  Dunbarton,  137 

— house,  143 
Vaults  of  Queensferry,  the,  ii.  Linlith- 
gow, 6 
Ve,  ness  of,  xv.  Orkney,  157 
Veal  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  217 
Veallich,  Ben,  xv.  Sutherland,  189 
Vementry  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  101, 102 
Venachoir  loch,  x.  Perth,  350 
Vencheon,  camp  at,  iii.  Roxburgh,  163 
Venturefair  colliery,  ix.  Fife,  163 
Venue,  Ben,  x.  Perth,  1 150 
Veoil  loch,  x.  Perth,  345,  350 
Vertur  well,  the,  ii  Berwick,  267 
Vestrafiold  hill,  xv.  Orkney,  42 
Veyatie  loch,  xv.  Sutherland,  213,  217 
Via,  stones  of;  xv.  Orkney,  53 
Vicarland,  village  of,  vi  Lanark,  431  » 
Vicar's  acres,  the,  i  Edinburgh,  8 
Vicar's  bridge,  viii  Clackmannan,  80 
Vicar*  bridge,  x.  Perth,  394,  398 
Vicar's  well,  i  Edinburgh,  283 
Viewfield  house,  xiii.  Nairn,  2 
Vinney  water,  xi  Forfar,  142,  146,  384 
Vogrie  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  173,  178 
Vord  hill,  xv.  Shetland,  37 
Vorlich,  Ben,  viii  Dunbarton,  94,  96,  x. 

Perth,  573 
Voy,  cairn  at,  xv.  Orkney,  55 
Vrackie,  Ben,  x.  Perth,  638 
Vrae  hill,  xii  Aberdeen,  98$ 
Vraick  hill,  viii.  Stirling,  100 
Vrogie  cascade,  vii.  Argyle,  480 
Vui,  Ben,  xiv.  Inverness,  145 
Wackenwae  well,  vi  Lanark,  255 
WairowB  loch,  xv.  Caithness,  124 
Waleslev,  Roman  road  at,  vi.  Lanark, 

308 
Walkinshaw  house,  vii  Renfrew,  19 
Wallace*  barrel,  cave  called,  vi  Lanark, 

788 
Wallace*  castle,  xiii  Ban$  284 
Wallace*  cave,  Hawthornden,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 332 
Wallace*  cave,  Lesmahagow,  vi  Lanark, 

30 
Wallace*  cave,  Torphichen,  ii  Linlith- 
gow, 35 
Wallace*  chair,  Bonington,  vi  Lanark, 

16 
Wallace*  bouse,  Paisley,  vii  Renfrew, 

195,196 
Wallace*  larder,  Ardroasan,  v.  Ayr,  197 
Wallace*  leap,  rock  called,  viii  Dunbar- 
ton, 116 
Wallace*  knowe,  Lochwinnoch,  vii  Ren- 
frew, 87 
Wallace*  oak,  Paisley,  wl  Renfrew,  195, 

196 
Wallace*  oak,  Torwood,  viii.  Stirling, 

381 
Wallace*  seat,  Biggar,  vi  Lanark,  359 
Wallace*  seat,  Kilbarchan,  vii  Renfrew, 

368 
Wallace*  statue,  Merton,  ii.  Berwick,  27 
t 
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Wallace's  stone,  Polmont,  viii  Stirling, 

195 
Wallace  tower,  Auchterhouse,  xi.  Forfar, 

650 
Wallace  tower,  Ayr,  t.  Ayr,  18,  24 
Wallace  tower,  Roxburgh,  iii.  Roxburgh, 

131 
Wallace's  tower,  Kirkmichael,  it.  Dum- 
fries, 69 
Wallace's  tree,  Blairs,  viil  Stirling,  848 
Wallace's  trench,  x.  Perth,  1268 
Wallace's  well,  Biggar,  vi  Lanark,  859 
Wallace's  yew,  Paisley,  vii.  Renfrew,  196 
Wallacetoun,  quoad  sacra  parish,  Ac,  o£ 
v.  Ayr,  18,  86, 123— rocking  stone  at, 
326 
Wallan's  castle,  ruins  of,  vi.  Lanark,  582 
Wallhouse  house,  ii.  Linlithgow,  51 
Walliford,  Tillage  of,  i  Edinburgh,  294 
Walls,  pariah  o?  xv.  Shetland,  19 
Walls  house,  xt.  Orkney,  75— isle,  70 
Walls  and  Flotta,  united  parishes  of;  xt. 

Orkney,  70 
Wallsend  colliery,  ix.  Fife,  831 
Wallston,  parish  of,  vi.  Lanark,  846 — 
hill,  49,  847— village,  846,  849,  860, 
•  862 

Walton  hill,  ix.  Fife,  558— Roman  re- 
mains at,  565— village  of,  574 
Walton,  termination  of  Roman  wall  at, 

ii  Linlithgow,  65 
Walton  loch,  vii  Renfrew,  316 
Waltrees,  petrifying  spring  at,  v.  Ayr,  824 
Wamphray,  parish  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  137 

—water  and  fells,  *6.  140 
Wandell  bower,  ruins  ot,  vi.  Lanark,  818 

—burn,  810— property,  814 
Wandell  and  Lamingtoune,  united  pa- 
rishes of;  vi.  Lanark,  806 
Wandell  mill,  improvements  at,  vi  La- 
nark, 833 
Wander*  hill,  the,  xi.  Forfar,  629 
Wangie  hill,  xiii  Elgin,  195, 198 
Wanlock  water,  iv.  Dumfries,  300 
Wanlockhead  lead  mines,  iv.  Dumfries, 

299— village,  307,  310 
Wantin    wells,  remains  found  at,   xii 

Aberdeen,  751 
Wanzie,  chasm  called,  viii  Stirling,  62 
War  ness,  xv.  Orkney,  157 
Ward  end  of  Careston,  xi  Forfer,  532 
Ward  head,  xii.  Aberdeen,  754 
Ward  hill  of  Bressay,  xv.  Shetland,  7 
Ward  hill  of  Canisbay,  xv.  Caithness,  22 
Ward  hill  of  Hoy,  xv.  Orkney,  49,  206 
Ward  of  Cruden,  village  of;  xii  Aber- 
deen, 978,  979 
Ward,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  31 1 
Wardend,  Druidical  circle  at,  xiii.  Banff, 

162 
Wardhouse  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  584 
Warehouses  of  Dunnideer,  xiii.  Banff,  162 
Wardie  burn,  i  Edinburgh,  590,  591 
Wardlaw  craig,  iii  Selkirk,  38— hill,  60 
Wardlaw  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  63 


Wardlaw,  old  pariah  of;  xiv.  Inverness, 

459 
Wardlawbank  hill,  ii  Berwick,  279  — 

camp  at,  284 
Wardmill   bleachflelds,  &c  xi  Forfar, 

610,511— hill,  496 
Wardroperton,   tradition   regarding,  xi. 

Kincardine,  282 
Wardykes,  Roman  camp  at,  xi  For&r, 

298 
Ware  water,  ii.  Berwick,  106 
Warklaw  hill,  camp  on,  i  Edinburgh,  547 
Warmanbie  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  226 
Warrickhill  house,  v.  Ayr,  525 
Wart  hill  of  Orphir,  xv.  Orkney,  18 
Wart  hill  of  Rea wick,  xv.  Shetland,  111 
Wart  hill  of  Shapinahay,  xv.  Orkney,  80 
Warth  hill,  ruins  on,  xv.  Cutanea,  25 
WarthiU  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  426 
Wasbister,  standing  stones  at,  xv.Orknev 

54 
Watch  hill  of  Canisbay,  ruins  on,  xv. 

Caithness,  25 
Watching  stone,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  51 3 
Watchman's  hill,  Inverness,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 8, 13 
Watchman*  hill,  Kirkmahoe,  iv.  Dam- 
fries,  53  ' 
Watchman's  knowe,  the,  iv.  Dumfries,  96 
Watchman*  town,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  13 
Water  of  Ayr  stone,  v.  Ayr,  13,  638 
Water  of  Leith,  village  o£  i  Edinburgh, 

665 
Waterbeck,  village  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  368 
Watereak  valley,  xi.  Forfar,  435 
Waterfbot  of  Annan,  harbour  of,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 518, 529 
Waterhaughs  of  Loudoun,  the,  v.  Ayr, 

835 
Waterland,  limestone  at,  v.  Ayr,  291 
Waterloo  oak,  the,  iv.  Dumfries,  233 
Waterloo  pillar,  the,  iii  Roxburgh,  178 
Waterloo,  village  of,  x.  Perth,  442 
Waternish  house,  xiv.  Inverness,  341— 

quoad  mora  pariah  of;  323 
Watersay  bay,  xiv.  Inverness,  200— isle, 

to. 
Waterside    of  Newton  bleachfield,  vii 

Renfrew,  315 
Waterstein  point,  xiv.  Inverness,  324, 327 
Waterton  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  238 
Watlinf  street,  the  Roman  road,  vi  La- 
nark, 451,  iii  Roxburgh,  259,  459 
Watly  loch,  xv.  Shetland,  36 
Watson's  hospital,  George,  i  Edinburgh, 

723— John,  725 
Watston  loch,  x.  Perth,  1226 
Watswick  bay,  xv.  Shetland,  38 
Watt  institution,  Dundee,  xi  Foriar,  46 
Watt  institution,  Greenock,  vii  Renfrew, 

424 
Watten,  pariah  of;  xv.  Caithness,  49— 

loch,  50,  119,  123 
Wauchope,  camp  at,  iii  Roxburgh,  212 
Wauchope  castle,  rains  of,  iv.  Dumfries 
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420— suppressed  pariah  of,  425— water, 
209,  417 
Wauchopedale,  mineral  spring!  in,  iv. 

Dumfries,  417 
Waugfa  hill,  ir.  Dumfries,  460 
Waukmill  quarry,  xii  Aberdeen,  729 
WaukmiU,  village  of,  xi  Forfar,  347 
Waws  loch,  vii  Renfrew,  82 
Waygateshaw,  limestone  at,  vi  Lanark, 
570— property  of,  578— tower,  ruins  of, 
582 
Weather  ness,  xv.  Orkney,  116 
Weatherholm  iale,  xv.  Shetland,  88 
Weatherley,  plantations  at,  ii  Hadding- 
ton, 238 
Weaver^  castle,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  188 
Wedale,  district  of,  i  Edinburgh,  409 
Weddcrburn  castle,  ii  Berwick,  255 
Wedderburn  castle,  ruins  ot>  xi.  Forfar,  593 
Wedderhill,  property  of;  xi.  Kincardine, 

260 
Wedderlie  house,  ii  Berwick,  74— cha- 
pel, 71— marl  pit,  66— village,  63 
Wedderslie  hill,  ix.  Fife,  31 
Weem,  parish  o£,x.  Perth,  702— rock, 

704— village,  712 
Weems  castle,  ruins  of,  xi.  Forfar,  607 — 

hole,  177 
Weens,  plantations  at,  iii.  Roxburgh,  213 
Weensland  mill,  iii.  Roxburgh,  425 
Weeping  path,  the,  v.  Ayr,  733 
Weesdale,  annexed  parish  o£  xv.  Shet- 
land, 59— voe,  69 
Weir,  factory  at,  vii.  Renfrew,  51 
Weir  isle,  xv.  Orkney,  83 
Well  brae  of  St  Boewells,  iii.  Roxburgh, 

105 
Well  trees  of  Kirkbride,  ▼.  Ayr,  364 
Well  trees  spout,  the,  v.  Ayr,  350 
Well  of  Spa,  xii  Aberdeen,  12 
WeU  of  Tarlain,  xiii  Banff,  274 
Wellbank  quarry,  xi.  Forfar,  540 
Well  hall,  Dollar,  viil  Clackmannan,  76 
Wellhouse,  mineral  spring  at,  ii.  Linlith- 
gow, 36 
Wellington  bridge,  xi  Kincardine,  210 
Wellington  statue,  the,  i.  Edinburgh,  656 
Wellmeadowbleachfield,  vii.  Renfrew,  523 
Wells  of  Dee,  the,  xui  Elgin,  137 
Wells,  heronry  at,  iii.  Roxburgh  282— 

trees  at,  213— house,  429 
Wellsbumspout,  fell  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  398 
Wellshot  colliery,  vi  Lanark,  422 
Wellshot  spring,  viii  Stirling,  147 
Wellwood  collieries,  ix,  Fife,  833,  835— 

village,  874 
Wemyss,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  390— castle, 

391,  393— hall,  7— villages,  398,  400 
Wemyss  castle,  ruins  of,  xi.  Forfar,  607— 

quarry,  598,  599,  600 
Wemyss  bay,  vii.  Renfrew,  526 
West  Adniston  house,  ii.  Haddington,  184 
Weft  Arthurlie,  village  of,  vii  Renfrew, 

330 
West  Balrymonth  hill,  ix.  Fife,  450 


Westbank,  property  of;  ii  Haddington,' 

181— quarry,  177 
Westbarns,  military  station  at,  ii.  Had- 
dington, 75— village,  88 
Westbarns  house,  ix.  Fife,  977 
West  barony  of  Kilsyth,  viii.  Stirling,  141 
West  battery  pier,  Queensferry,  ii  Lin- 
lithgow, 11 
West  bridge,  village  o&  ix.  Fife,  811— 

quoad  sacra  parish  of;  815 
West    Burrafirth,  xv.  Shetland,   101 — 

school  at,  136 
West  Colder,  pariah  of,  i  Edinburgh,  304 

—village,  307,  308 
West  Canisbay  house,  xv.  Caithness,  26 
West  church,  Ac  Edinburgh,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 666 
West  Coaltown,  village  of,  ix.  Fife,  898, 

400 
West  Coats  village,  vi  Lanark,  431 
West  Conval  hill,  xiii  Banff,  111 
West  Craigs  hill,  i  Edinburgh,  206 
West  Culbo,  property  of,  xiv.  Ross,  48 
West  Enoch,  remains  at,  v.  Ayr,  360 
West  Faldshope,  wood  at,  iii  Selkirk,  42 
West  Fenton,  basaltic  columns  at,  ii  Had- 
dington, 205 
West  ferry,  vii.  Renfrew,  #501,  •521— hill, 

•504 
Westfield,  village  of,  viii.  Clackmannan, 

132 
Westfield,  improvements  at,  xiii  E^gin, 

98 
Westfield  house,  ix.  Fife,  8 
Westfield,  remains  found  at,  xi.  Forfar, 

399 
Westfield,  village  of,  vii  Renfrew,  506 
West  Forton,  property  of,  ii  Hadding- 
ton, 45 
West  Gordon,  village  o£  ii  Berwick,  34, 

86 
Westgreen,  remains  found  at,  ix.  Kin- 
ross, 11 
Westhall  house,  xii.  Aberdeen,  638 — 

plantations  o£  636 
Westhall  hills,  ruins  of  forts  at,  vi  La- 
nark, 69 
Westhaven,  village  of;  xi  Forfar,  70,  71 
Westbead  of  Portsoy,  xiii  Banff,  179 
Westhill  tower,  ruins  o£,iv.  Dumfries,  266 
WesthiU  of  Alva,  viii  Stirling,  177,  182, 

187 
West  Inch  of  Grangemouth,  viii.  Stir- 
ling, 26 
West  isle  of  Burra,  xv.  Shetland,  9— 

sound,  10 
West  Kilbride,  parish  of;  v.  Ayr,  243 
West  Kilpatrick,  parish  of,  viii  Dunbar- 

ton,  15 
West  loch,  xiv.  Inverness,  162 
West  Lomond  hill,  ix.  Fife,  775 
West  Lothian,  see  Linlithgow 
Westmains,  Roman  remains  at,  vi  La- 
nark, 472 
West  Mathers  fishery,  xi  Kincardine,  289 
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Westmill,  village  of,  L  Edinburgh,  609 
Westmoin,  district  of,  xv.   Sutherland, 

83 
West  Monkland,  parish  o&  vi.  Lanark, 

635 — collieries,  642— ironworks,  646 
West  Morham,  plantations  at,  ii  Had- 
dington, 267 
Westmuir  colliery,  vi  Lanark,  422 
West  Muirhouser  property  of,  vii  Ren- 
frew, 395 
Weston  colliery,  v.  Ayr,  745 
Weston,  village  of,  vi.  Lanark,  72 
Westown,  improvements  of,  vL  Lanark, 

543 
Westown,  ruins  of  church  at,  x.  Perth, 

586— Ullage,  395 
West  Paiston,  village  of,  ii.  Haddington, 

M2 
Westpans,  village  of,  i  Edinburgh,  294 
West  Plean  house,  viii  Stirling,  312 
West  Port  of  Arbroath,  xi  Forfar,  512 
West  Port  of  Falkland,  ix.  Fife,  937 
Westquarter  house,  vi.  Lanark,  2961— 

village,  299 
Westraw  house,  vi  Lanark,  522,  523, 

536,  539— hill,  536 
Westray,  parish  of,  xv.  Orkney,  114 — 

frith,  116 
Westruther,  parish  of,  ii.  Berwick,  63 — 

village,  83 
West  Salton,  village  of,  ii.  Haddington, 

U6,  121 
Westshiel  collieries,  vi.  Lanark,  77 
Westside,  ironstone  at,  viii.  Stirling,  144 
West  Skeldr burial  ground  at,  xv.  Shet- 
land, 1 1 0— remains  at,  <5.  Ill 
West  Tarbet  bay,  iv..  Wigton,  20) 
West  Third,  remains  found  at,  iii.  Peebles, 

158 
West  Third,  village  o£  iii.  Roxburgh,  142 
Westwater,  lead  ore  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  417 
West  water,  xi.  Forfar,  663,  664,  688 
West  water,  vi.  Lanark,  66 
West  Waterland,  limestone  at,  v.  Ayr, 

291 
West  Wemyss,  viHage  and  harbour  of,  ix. 
Fife,  398, 400— ruins  of  church  at,  393 
Wester  Aberfeldy,  village  of,  x.  Perth, 

697 
Wester  Anstruther,  parish  of,  ix.  Fife,  61 1 

—town,  620,  623,  629 
Wester  Bogie  house,  ix.  Fife,  1 54 
Wester  Braky,  property  of,  xi  Forfar,  395 

—castle,  398 
Wester  burn,  i.  Edinburgh,  358,  545 
Westerdale  house,  xv.  Caithness,  70 
Wester  Deskie,  farm  of,  xiii  Banff,  137 
Wester  Duddingstone,  village  of,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 388,  390,  393 
Wester  Elchies  house,  xiii  Elgin,  61,  69 

— property,  64— trees  at,  67 
Wester  Eskadale,  chapel  at,  xiv.  Inver- 
ness, 370 
Wester  Eskdale,  village  of,  xiv.  Inverness, 
487 


Wester  Fearn,  plantations  at,  xiv.  Ross, 

439 
Wester  Fowlia,  property  of,  xii  Aberdeen, 

1110 
Wester  Fowfis,  parish  of,  x.  Perth,  249 
Wester  Oallaton,  village  of;  ix.  Fife,  139 
Wester  Gate,  village  of,  ii  Haddington, 

334 
Wester  Geames,  improvement  o£  xiv. 

Ross,  464 
Wester  Greenock  castle,  vii   Renfrew, 

405 
Westerhall  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  430>— 

castle,  ruins  of,  433— trees  at,  430 
Westerhouse  limeworks,  vi  Lanark,  569 
Wester  Karnes  castle,  rums  o£  v.  Bote, 

104 
Westerker,  village  of;  iv.  Dumfries,  429 — 

Druidical  temple  at,  432 
Wester  Kessock,  improvements  at,  xrr. 

Ross,  60 
Wester  Kilmuir  and  Suddy,  united  pa- 
rishes of,  xiv.  Ross,  57 
Westerkirk,  parish,  of,  iv.  Dumfries,  429 
Wester  Lenxie,  ancient  parish  of;  viii 

Dunbarton,  144 
Wester  loch  and  water,  xv.  Caithness,  123 
Wester  Logie,  annexed  pariah  ot,  xir. 

Ross,  363 
Wester  Lovat,  improvements  at,  xiv.  In- 
verness, 460— harbour,  461 
Wester  Lumloch,  property  of;  vi    La- 
nark, 400 
Wester  Markhouse,  xi  Forfar,  200 
Wester  Moss,  iii.  Roxburgh,  222 
Wester  Mosshat,  coal  at,  vi.  Lanark,  81 
Wester  Ogle  house,  xi.  Forfer,  200 
Wester  Pencaitland,  village  and  cross  of, 

ii  Haddington,  350 
Wester  Rarichie,  spring  at,  xir.  Ross,  21 
Wester  Ross    fanners'  association,  xiv. 

Ross,  288 
Wester  Rowland,  remains  found  at,  vn. 

Renfrew,  *513 
Westerside,  cairns  at,  xiii  Banff,  254 
Westerton  house,  xiii  Elgin,  10 — plan- 
tations at,  3 
Westerton  of  Kinglands  quarry,  x.  Perth, 

428— tumulus,  434 
Wester  Watten,  improvements  at,  xv. 

Caithness,  55 
Westerwood,  ironstone  pits,  Ac.  at,  viii 
Dunbarton,  136,  180— Roman  fort  at, 
152 
Whalefirth  voe,  xv.  Shetland,  83 
Whalsay  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  53— church, 

55— house  and  sound,  54 
Whapple  bay,  iv.  Wigton,  23 
Wharral  lech,  xi.  Forrar,436 
Whauk  burn,  xi  Forfar,  393 
Wheatrig,  property  of,  ii  Haddington, 

181 
Whifflet  collieries,  Ac.  vi.  Lanark,  645. 

648 
Whig  hole,  the,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  371 
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Whim,  loch  at,  iii  Peebles,  136 

Whinny  hill,  ix.  Fife,  696 

Whinnyeon  loch,  iv.  Kirkcudbright  39, 

292 
Whinnyfold,  village  of,  xii.  Aberdeen,  979 
Whinnyhall  quarry,  ix.  Fife,  406 
Whinnyligget,  Roman  camp  at,  iv.  Kirk- 
cudbright, 20 
Whinnyrigg  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  206 
Whirly  Kip,  cairn,  Ac  at,  ix.  Fife,  601 
Whisgills,  cairn  at,  iii.  Roxburgh,  444 
Whistleberry  castle,  ruins  of,  xi  Kincar- 
dine, 314 — limestone  at,  310 
Whitadder  water,  ii.  Berwick,  94,  99, 100, 
106,  113,  115,  124,  150,  248,261,267, 
338,  366,  Haddington,  55 
Whitberry  point,  ii.  Haddington,  31 
Whitburgh  house,  ii  Haddington,  102— 

property,  101 — Roman  camp  at,  275 
Whitburn,  parish  o£  ii.  Linlithgow,  66 
White  bog,  drainage  of,  x.  Perth,  721 
White  cairn  of  Carnannock,  v.  Ayr,  316 
White  cairn  of  Dairy,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

370 
White  castle,  the,  xiv.  Inverness,  152 
White  cave  of  Slains,  xii.  Aberdeen,  589 
White  cove  of  Rerrick,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

356 
White  hills,  the,  xiii  Banff,  5,  223 
White  loch,  Blairgowrie,  x.  Perth,  903 
White  loch,  Carnwath,  vi.  Lanark,  77, 

945 
White  loch,  Mearns,  v.  Ayr,  728,  vii. 

Renfrew,  516 
White  sheets  of  Sidlaw  hills,  xi  Forfar, 

648 
White  water,  see  Whitadder 
White  water  of  Clova,  xi  Forfar,  436 
Whiteburn,  marl  at,  ii  Berwick,  66 
Whitecamp,  Roman  camp  at,  vi  Lanark, 

331 
White  Cart  river,  vi  Lanark,  598,  879, 
880,  vii.  Renfrew,  2,  34,  47,  115,  145, 
383,385,516,537 
Whitecastle  know,  British  camp  on,  iv. 

Dumfries,  184 
Whitecastle,  ruins  of,  ii  Haddington,  96 
Whitecastle-  hill,  vi  Lanark,  518,  520— 

plantations,  45 
Whitechapel,  ruins  of,  ii  Berwick,  71 
Whitecleugh,  coal  at,  vi  Lanark,  500— 

quarry,  510 
Whitecoom  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  103 
Whitecraig  quarry,  xi.  Kincardine,  284, 

289 
White  Eak  water,  iv.  Dumfries,  398, 409, 

430 
Whiteflat  colliery,  vi.  Lanark,  645— iron- 
stone pit,  648 
Whiteford,  property  of,  vii.  Renfrew,  197 
Whitefriars'  monastery,  Dunbar,  ii  Had- 
dington, 79 
Whitefriars'  monastery,  Fearn,  xiv.  Ross, 

440 
Whitefriars'  monastery  tPerth,  x.  Perth,  64 


Whitehall  woods,  ii  Berwick,  126 
Whitehall,  cascade  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  54 
Whitehall,  Dundee,  xi  Forfiv,  16 
Whitehaugh  house  and    property,  xii. 

Aberdeen,  447 
Whitehaugh  water,  v.  Ayr,  149 
Whitehaugh  plantations,  iii  Roxburgh, 

441 
Whitehill,  coins  found  at,  v.  Ayr,  517 
Whitehill,  property  of,  xiii.  Banff,  284, 

287 
Whitehill,  ironstone  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  206 

—quarry,  208 
Whitehill,  village  of,  i  Edinburgh,  500, 
501,  510— house,  61 1— improvements 
at,  613 
Whitehill  cottage,  ix.  Fife,  718 
Whitehill,  village  of,  xi.  Kincardine,  285 
Whitehill,  Roman  camp  at,  vi.  Lanark, 

817— ruins  at,  819 
Whrtehill  collieries,  iii  Peebles,  120 
Whitehills, village  of, xiii  Banff, 231,236, 

238 
Whitehills  moss,  coins  found  at,  rr.  Dum- 
fries, 386 
Whitehills  castle,  ruins  o£  xi.  Forfiv,  396 
Whiteholm,  Druidical   remains    at,  iv. 

Dumfries,  198 
Whitehope  house,  iii.  Selkirk,  38 
Whitehouse,  remains  at,  xii.  Aberdeen, 

613 
Whitehouse  of  Arran,  the,  v.  Bute,  5 
White  Inch,  improvements  at,  vi  Lanark, 

695 
Whitekirk  hill,  ii  Haddington,  29 
Whitekirk  and  Tynninghame,  united  pa- 
rishes of,  ii.  Haddington,  29 
Whiteknow  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  538 
Whitelaw  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  448 
Whitelets,  village  of,  v.  Ayr,  122 
Whitemill  point,  xv.  Orkney,  85 
Whitemire,  village  o£  xiii.  Elgin,  226 
Whitemoss  house,  vi  Lanark,  889 
Whitemoss  loch,  x.  Perth,  716 
Whiten  head,  xv.  Sutherland,  167— rocks 

at,  85, 87 
Whiteness  bead,  xv.  Inverness,  463 
Whiteness,  annexed  parish  of,  xv.  Shet- 
land, 59— voe,  69 
Whiteridge  collieries,  vi  Lanark,  243 
Whiteriggs  bridge,  xi  Kincardine,  163 — 

house,  28 
Whiterigs  house  and  property,  ii.  Ber- 
wick, 1 36 
Whiteshaw,  property  of,  vi  Lanark,  579 
Whiteshaw  bridge,  coal  at,  vi.  Lanark,  567 
Whiteside,    Druidical    remains   at,   xii 

Aberdeen,  450 
Whiteside  hill,  camp  on,  iii.  Peebles,  1 37 
Whitestone  bridge,  xi  Kincardine,  240— 

inn,  243 
Whitewell  house,  xi.  Forfar,  200 
White  Woollen  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  451 
White  Wynd  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  451 
Whitfield  limeworks,  iii.  Peebles,  155 
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Whithorn,  pariah  of,  iv.  Wigton,  52— isle, 

53— priory,  6,  54— town,  54 
Whiting  bay,  v.  Bute,  5 
Whiting  ness,  xi  For&r,  491,  494 
Whitock,  ironstone  at,  v.  Ayr,  326 
Whitslaid  loch,  iii  Roxburgh,  270 
Whitelaid,  property  of,  ii  Berwick,  351 

— tower,  ruins  of,  353 
Whitslaid,  improvements  at,  iii.  Peebles, 

91 
Whitsome  hill,  ii.  Berwick,  176— village, 

169,  172,  176 
Whitsome  and  Hilton,  united   parishes 

of,  ii.  Berwick,  166 
Whittadder,  see  Whitader 
Whittingham,  parish  of,  ii.  Haddington, 
61— castle,  63,  65— village,  61,  67,  68 
-—water,  61 
Whittleburn,  improvements  at,  ▼.  Ayr, 

803 
Whyntie,  remains  at,  xiii  Banff,  226 
Whytbanklee,  village  of;  i.  Edinburgh, 

423 
Wia  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  182,  296 
Wick  bay,  xv.  Caithness,  117,  118, 119 
—parish  and  town,  117 — fisheries,  153 
—head,  118,  119— water,  123 
Wick  bay,  Unst,  xv.  Shetland,  38— bu- 
rial ground  at,  40 
Wicketshaw,  property  of,  vi.  Lanark,  578 
Wideford  hill,  xv.  Orkney,  1 
Wide  Open  pass,  xi  Kincardine,  298 
Wide  Open  house,  iii.  Roxburgh,  146 
Widewall  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  193 
Wigton  parish  and  town,  iv.  Wigton,  1— 
bay,  1,  10,  11,  24,52,  220,  iv.  Kirk- 
cudbright, 316,  373— castle,  ruins  of, 
Wigton,  2— monastery,  3 
Wigtonshire,  observations  on,  iv.  Wigton, 

218 
Wildcat  road,  v.  Ayr,  247 
Wilderness,  ironstone  pits  at,  vi.  Lanark, 

648— wood,  403 
Wildshaw  quarry,  vi  Lanark,  510 
Wilkhouse,  remains  at,  xv.  Sutherland, 

200 
Wilkieston,  village  o£  i.  Edinburgh,  445 
Williamfield  house,  v.  Ayr,  567 
William,  Fort,  see  Fort  William 
Williamsburgh,  village  of,  vii  Renfrew, 

200 
Williamslea  hill,  iii.  Peebles,  25 
Williamwath  ford,  iv.  Dumfries,  206 
Willow  isle,  iv.  Dumfries,  60 
Willowyard,  coal  at,  v.  Ayr,  573— quarry, 

575 
Wilson's  free  school,  Banff,  xiii.  Banff,  55 
Wilsontown  ironworks,  vi.  Lanark,  78— 

village,  90 
Wilton,  parish  of,  iii.  Roxburgh,  76 — vil- 
lage, 81,  407 
Winchburgh,  village  of,  i.  Edinburgh,  139 
Windbrugh  hill,  iii.  Roxburgh,  208,  210 

—loch,  209 
Windford  lock,  viii.  Dunbarton,  203 


Windgate  house,  vi  Lanark,  819 
Windhead  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  441 
Windlestrae  law,  i  Edinburgh,  404,  iii 

Peebles,  27,  29 
Windmill  hill  quarry,  vi  Lanark,  446— 

village,  467 
Windaard,  lawhill  of,  xi  For&r,  314 
Windy  hills,  xii  Aberdeen,  316 
Windydoon  castle,  ruins  of;  i  Edinburgh, 

418 
Wine  tower,  rains  o£  xii  Aberdeen,  251 
Wingill  bank,  vi  Lanark,  806 
Winless  loch  and  burn,  xv.  Caithness,  123 
Winnoch  loch,  v.  Ayr,  692 
Winter  burn,  vi.  Lanark,  848 
Winterhope  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  276 
Winthank  quarry,  ix.  Fife,  305 
Winton,  property  of;  ii  Haddington,  290 
—house,  ruins  of,  48— plantations,  347 
Wins  burn,  xi  For&r,  519 
Wirrens  hill,  xi  For&r,  688 
Wishaw  colliery,  vi  Lanark,  610 — dis- 
tillery, to.  622— house,  444,  615,  616, 
957  —  tileworks,  611  —  and  Colteees 
railway,  446, 664,  798 
Wishawton,  village  of,  vi  Lanark,  621 
Wisp  hill,  viii  Clackmannan,  77 
Wisp  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  426, 427 
Wiston,  village  of,  vi  Lanark,  95,  98 
Wiston  and  Roberton,  united  parishes  of, 

vi  Lanark,  93 
Witch*  know,  Mordington,  ii  Berwick. 

338 
Witch  know,  remains  found  at,  x.  Perth, 

282 
Witch  lake,  ix.  Fife,  456 
Woden  den,  iii.  Roxburgh,  303,  305 
Wolf  Clyde,  scenery  of,  vi  Lanark,  342 

—moat  at,  346 
Wolfhill,  village  ot,  x.  Perth,  1171 
Wolflaw,  property  o£  xi  For&r,  294, 

302 
Wolflee,  improvements  at,  iii  Roxburgh, 

217 
Wolfrod,  limestone  at,  vi.  Lanark,  82 
Wolfs  burn,tradition  regarding,  xv.  Caith- 
ness, 24 
Wolfs  cleuch,  the,  i  Edinburgh,  202 
Woll  burn,  iii.  Selkirk,  1— plantations, 

Roxburgh,  272 
Wood  house,  vi.  Lanark,  278 
Wood  burn  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  69 
Woodbum  den,  xi  Kincardine,  23 
Woodcockair  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  290, 517 
Woodcot  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  535 
Wooden,  den  of;  iii  Roxburgh,  303,  305 
— hill,  220 — Roman  camp  on  it,  197 — 
house,  320— plantations,  327 — tower, 
ruins  of,  223 
Woodend,  property  of,  xi.  Kincardine, 

325 
Woodend,  trees  at,  vi.  Lanark,  825 — hill, 

camp  on,  817— hfch,  642 
Woodend,  factory  at,  x.  Perth,  154 — 
house,  749,  938 
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Woodend,  remains  (bund  at,  vii.  Renfrew, 

503 
Woodgate,  remains  found  at,  viii  Stirling, 

122 
Woodhall  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  1 1 1 
Woodhall  loch,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  179 
Woodhall  collieries,  yL  Lanark,  775— 

ironstone  at,  ib. — house,  ib.  783,  958 
Woodhaven  ferry,  ix.  Fife,  512— harbour, 

506,  514 
Woodhead,  chapel  at,  xii  Aberdeen,  339 
Woodhead,  improvements  at,  viii.  Dun- 
barton,  198 
Woodhead,  cairns,  Ac  at,  xiv.  Ross,  45 
Woodhead,  plantations  at,  viii  Stirling, 

237,  254 
WoodhUl  hill,  iv.  Dumfries,  67 
Woodhill  quarry,  ix.  Fife,  840 
Woodhill,  remains  on,  iii  Peebles,  117 
Woodhill  house,  x.  Perth,  787 
Woodhill,  silver  mine  at,  viii.  Stirling, 

178, 181, 182, 187 
Woodhouse  tower,  ruins  ot,  iv.  Dumfries, 

278 
Woodhouse  hill,  camp  on,  iii  Peebles, 

116 
Woodhouselees  orchards,  iv.  Dumfries, 
488 — house,  491— tower,  ruins  ot,  490 
.  Woodhouselees,  plantations  at,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 313 
Woodkin  well,  iv.  Dumfries,  452 
Woodland  hill,  British  camp  on,  v.  Ayr, 

273 
Woodlands  colliery,  viii.  Clackmannan, 

69 
Woodlands  house,  xi.  Forfiur,  498 
Woodley  plantations,  ii  Haddington,  238 
Woodmill,  limestone  at,  viii.  Dunbarton, 

181 
Woodneuk,  Druidical  temple  lit,  iv.  Dum- 
fries, 559 
Woodside  house,  xii  Aberdeen,  1076— 
quoad  tacra  parish  ot,  1077— village, 
1075 
Woodside  limeworks,  v.  Ayr,  572— pro- 
perty, 585 
Woodside,  cairn  at,  xiii  Banff,  254 
Woodside,  village  o£  iv.  Dumfries,  447 
Woodside,  village  of,  ix.  Fife,  442 
Woodside  colliery,  vi  Lanark,  723 
Woodside  village  ot,  x.  Perth,  1171 
Woodside,  property  of,  viL  Renfrew,  197 
Woodside  hill,  iii  Roxburgh,  448— -bouse, 

320— library,  437 
Woodside  house,  viii.  Stirling,  362 
Woodalee  house,  iv.  Dumfries,  491 
Woodaton  hill,  xi.  Kincardine,  270— plan- 
tations, 279— quarry,  89,  289 
Woodton,  improvements  at,  xi.  Kincar- 
dine, 122 
Woodtop  lime  quarry,  ix.  Fife,  520 
Woodville  house,  i.  Edinburgh,  HI 


Wood  wick  bay,  xv.  Orkney,  197— marl  at, 

199 
Woodwick  bay  and  isle,  xv.  Shetland,  38 
Woolmet,  suppressed  parish  of,  i  Edin- 
burgh, 561— house,  569— village,  570, 
575 
Wormington,  tradition  regarding,  iii  Rox- 
burgh, 150 
Wormiston,  camp  at,  iii.  Peebles,  147 
Wormistone  house,  ix.  Fife,  951 — plan- 
tations at,  945 
Wormit  bay,  ix.  Fife,  506, 578— den,  578 
Wormwell  hill,  iii.  Peebles,  79 
Wormyhills  bleachfield,  xi  Forfar,  333 
Wrae,  quarries  at,  iii.  Peebles,  92 
Wrath,  cape,  xv.  Sutherland,  84,  85,  86, 

87— lighthouse,  94 
Wreaths  castle,  ruins  ot,  iv.  Kirkcudbright, 

238 
Wuddy  law,  tumulus  on,  xi  Forfar,  399 
Wyesbie  hill,  well  at,  iv.  Dumfries,  276— 

house,  278,  280 
Wymet,  see  Woolmet 
Wyms,  village  of;  vii.  Argyle,  652,  655 
Wyndford  loch,  viii  Dunbarton,  151 — 

minerals  at,  180 
Wynnefield  plantations,  ii  Berwick,  167 
Wynnie  water,  x.  Perth,  426. 
Wyvis,  Ben,  xiv.  Ross,  21 1,212,  244, 31 3 
Wyre  isle,  xv.  Orkney  196 
Yaiken  bank,  the,  xiii  Banff,  98 
Yardside,  farm  of,  v.  Ayr,  606 
Yarrow,  parish  of,  iii  Selkirk,  29— water, 

2,  36,  79 
Yarrowford,  village  of,  iii  Selkirk,  53 
Yarrows  hills,  xv.  Caithness,  119 — cairns 

on,  137— loch,  124 
Yell  island,  xv.  Shetland,  23,  82— sound, 

56,82 
Yerk  tower,  xiii  Elgin,  102 
Yerrick  bum,  iv.  Kirkcudbright,  146 
Yeakenably,  ruins  of  church  at,  xt.  Ork- 
ney, 53 
Yesker  isle,  xiv.  Inverness,  240 
Y  ester,  parish  of,  ii  Haddington,  153— 

castle,  157— house,  165 
Yetholm,  parish  of,  iii  Roxburgh,  159— 
common,  170 — law,  161— remains  on 
it,  163— loch,  160, 450— villages,  159 
Yetts  of  Muckart,  viii  Clackmannan,  69, 

x.  Perth,  301 
Yew  trees,  rise  of  the  Forth  at,  x.  Perth, 

1152 
Yieldshields  limeworks,  vi.  Lanark,  570— 

village,  592 
Yoker,  village  of,  viii  Dunbarton,  15,  29 
Yonbell  hill,  xv.  Orkney,  42 
Yoolfield  spinning  mills,  ix.  Fife,  7  V* 
Ythan  river,  xii  Aberdeen.  131,  286,317, 
589,  591, 599,  607,  698,  80Q^02, 900, 
901,  963— lodge,  698 
Ythsie,  cairns  at,  xii  Aberdeen,  669 
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